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Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume our hearing on the Air 
Force budget. In previous hearings we had some overall policy dis- 
cussions. We want to get down to more detail in the discussion of 
the budget during the next few weeks. 

Have you any general ideas as to the procedure this year, other 
than the way we have been handling the hearing ? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we have 1 or 2 suggestions for 
changes in procedure this year. However, generally speaking the 
outline is exactly the same. I have discussed our general schedule 
with the committee staff. I believe that the procedure would operate 
almost as we operated last year, sir. We have 1 or 2 departures which 
I would like to explain in a little more detail later this morning if 
I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bogart. This morning, sir, we had proposed that we hear 
from Mr. Garlock, the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force; then I 
would follow up with a little more detailed discussion of the financial 
aspects of the budget; and then General Callahan would present the 
program on which the budget is based. 

r. Manon. We will now hear from you, Mr. Garlock. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AiR Force 
(Financia, MANAGEMENT) 


Mr. Gar.ock. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
fiscal year 1957 budget of the Air Force requests new obligating auth- 
ority in the amountof $15,418 million, exclusive of funds to be re- 
quested for military construction. This sum represents our estimate 
of new obligating authority which we will require to accomplish our 
buildup to 137 wings by June 1957, and to maintain our forces in a 
satisfactory state of operational readiness. Secretary Quarles and 
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General Twining have already outlined for you our mililtary pro- 
grams and the basic plans and assumptions which are the foundation 
for our dollar estimates. 

In originally establishing the Air Force appropriation structure, 
the basic principle followed was that captial items would be funded 
in the procurement appropriations and annual operating requirements 
would be funded in annual appropriations, the principal ones of which 
are “Military personnel” and “Operation and maintenance.” Dur- 
ing the time that has elapsed since the original allocation of projects 
to the budget structure, changes have occ surred which required a re- 
evaluation of the extent to which the original principles were being 
adhered to. The result of this review indicated that the budget for 
“Operation and Maintenance” contained funds for substantial quan- 
tities of capital items and that the two major procurement appropria- 
tions contained operating expense-type items that were comparably 
funded on an annual basis. By “Capital items,” as used in this con- 
text, we mean items of equipment and components thereof that have 
a usable life of more than 1 year, are generally reparable and non- 
consumable in character, and in commercial operations would nor- 
mally be capitalized. “Operating expense-type items” are those items 
that generally do not have usable life in excess of 1 year, are 
consumable or nonreparable in character, and would normally be 
considered by a commercial organization as part of the cost of doing 
business. “Operating expense-type items” would of course also in- 
clude pay, allowances, travel, etc., of personnel, communications, and 
other services, utilities consumed in the operation of bases, and ex- 
penses of like nature. 

The fiscal year 1957 President’s budget as submitted to the Congress 
provides for necessary adjustment between the procurement appro- 
priations and the annual appropriation for operation and maintenance 
to again achieve the desired objective of separation of capital and op- 
erating items. The congressional justification books have been pre- 

ared on the basis of the revised appropriation structure. However, 
in order to relate the estimates to prior-year requests, we propose to 
present our detailed justifications on the basis of the old appropriation 
structure as set forth in the working books which are being made 
available to members of the committee. General Bogart will advise 
the committee with respect to the conversion of these amounts to the 
revised appropriation structure. 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES 


Duri ing the current fiscal year the Air Force is planning to procure 
2,777 aircraft. The committee has been kept currently advised since 
our hearings a year ago of the changes in the aircraft being procured, 
particularly the stepup in production rates on the B-52, the F- 101B, 
and the F-104. It has also been necessary to finance additional items 
for the major modification of aircraft in order that aircraft currently 
in the inventory might be retained at a high combat potential. In- 
creased amounts have also been allocated to the ballistic missiles pro- 
grams in keeping with their high priority and development. These 
modifications of the original program have been accomplished within 
the funds available by recoupment of prior-year funds, repricing, and 
the deletion of some aircraft, no longer deemed essential, which had 
been included in prior-year programs. 
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For fiscal year 1957 in the appropriation “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement,” we have a program amounting to $7,038 million (as com- 
puted on the basis of the old appropriation structure). To initiate a 
program for the procurement of aircraft and missiles in this amount, 
new obligational authority of $5,470 million is requested for fiscal year 
1957. The difference between these amounts represents anticipated 
reimbursements and recoupments from prior year funds which in con- 
sideration of our past experience and the expressed congressional de- 
sires to reduce unobligated balances, the Air Force has estimated as 
$1,561.5 million of which $1,100 million has not as yet been identified 
as to source. If during fiscal year 1957 it becomes evident that it is 
impossible to successfully finance this procurement program with the 
limited funds available, there will still be an opportunity when Con- 
gress returns next winter to request such adjustments in funding as 
may be necessary and still achieve the basic procurement program. 

During the current fiscal year it has been found possible to secure 
increased amounts of electronic and communications equipment of the 
type financed in the appropriation “Procurement other than aircraft.” 
This will have the effect of substantially improving the quality of 
equipment used by the Air Force in the areas of electronics, communi- 
cations, and electronic countermeasures. This improvement in pro- 
curability has resulted from new developments which have progressed 
to the procurement stage earlier than previously anticipated. For 
fiscal year 1957 our program in this appropriation is $1,136 million (as 
computed on the basis of the old appropriation structure), for which 
we are requesting new obligational authority in the amount of $1,100 
million—the remaining $36 million represents anticipated reimburse- 
ments. This increase in the program for next year continues to reflect 
the greater complexity and cost of modern electronic equipment and 
the ever-increasing application of electronics to modern warfare as 
well as increased availability of the kind of equipment needed to im- 
prove our capability in this area. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


During the past several years appropriated funds available in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation, which finances the day-to- 
day cost of running the Air Force, have (as computed on the basis of 
the old appropriation structure) averaged about $3,400 million per 
annum. ‘The fiscal year 1956 appropriation was $3,597 million. In 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1955 the shortage of funds in this appro- 
priation first became a major problem. It has become clear that the 
amount requested and appropriated for maintenance and operations 
during this fiscal year is inadequate to maintain the Air Force at the 
desired level of operational readiness. It has been necessary to defer 
maintenance of facilities, aircraft, and other vital equipment. 

For fiscal year 1957 our program in operation and maintenance calls 
for $4,375 million (on the old appropriation basis), of which $182 
million represents anticipated reimbursements. This increase from 
the previous program average of about $3,400 million is the result 
of the growth of the base structure, increase in the number of combat 
wings, and the increased complexity of new aircraft. On the basis 
of the present information as to the program needs, it is our belief that 
the amount being requested in this appropriation for fiscal year 1957 
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will be sufficient to permit the continued buildup to the 137-wing pro- 
gram, with a level of readiness which will be acceptable under current 
world conditions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


The military personnel appropriation reflects a program for fiscal 
year 1957 of $3,766 million of which approximately $39 million repre- 
sents anticipated reimbursements. ‘This compares with our fiscal year 
1956 program amount of $3,719 million. The fiscal year 1957 program 
provides for an end strength of 936,000 military personnel toward our 
ultimate requirement of 975,000; this compares with an end strength 
of 916,000 now programed for fiscal year 1956. Provision has been 
made in 1957 for a reasonable increase in both officer and airmen grade 
structures toward meeting the Air Force’s computed grade require- 
ments in support of the 137-wing program. Another reason for the 
increase in program requirements is the increase in maturity of the 
force which results in a higher average basic pay because of increased 
longevity. 

I would like to stress that the effectiveness of our highly complex 
and high-quality equipment depends more than anything else on the 
skill and endurance of our men. To handle this equipment we must 
have qualified men, trained ot a high-skilled level. The reenlistment 
rate during this year has improved substantially over a year ago. We 
believe this is largely the result of the congressionally approved pay 
raise of last year and the new reenlistment bonus bill. Improvement 
in family housing and other personnel-type facilities has also been of 
assistance in helping this reenlistment rate. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The total program in fiscal year 1957 for research and development 
is $611 million, which compares to the fiscal year 1956 program of 
$607.4 million. (In fiscal year 1956 Congress appropriated $570 mil- 
lion. Subsequently, we received a transfer of $28 million from the 
Office of Secretary of Defense emergency funds. The additional sum 
of $9.4 million represents reimbursements, comparative transfers from 
other appropriations, and recoupment of prior year funds.) 

The fiscal year 1957 program continues our vital research and devel- 
opment effort on such high-priority items as the nuclear-powered 
bomber, long-range interceptors, high-powered long-range radar, elec- 
tronics warning and control, and similar projects. During fiscal year 
1955, the research and development appropriation reduced its unobli- 
gated balances from approximately 125 to 85 million dollars, and we 
anticipate substantially reducing these balances to $58 million during 
fiscal year 1956. This will bring the unobligated balances in this 
appropriation to the approximate level we feel is required for a pro- 
gram such as research and development. It is felt that in a technically 
complex program such as research and development, good management 
procedures as well as the pursuing of technological breakthroughs and 
major advances will always result in balances of approximately 10 
percent of the program remaining unobligated at the end of the fiscal 
year. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL 


In the Reserve personnel appropriation our fiscal year 1957 program 
is $59.3 million. This compares with $43.6 million for fiscal year 1956. 

From an end fiscal year 1956 position of 62 squadrons the Air Force 
Reserve will increase to 64 squadrons in its 24 tactical wings. ‘These 
combat wings have already been assigned specific D-day missions; the 
fighter-bomber wings have an initial air defense role and, later, a tac- 
tical role; the tactical bomber and airlift wings would go at once to 
the Tactical Air Command. 

At end fiscal year 1957 we plan to have in operation 107 Air Reserve 
centers. The Air Force Reserve will be manned with 106,630 paid 
participants, which is an increase of about 28,000 over the end fiscal 
year 1956 level. Flying units are programed to be equipped with 
1,207 aircraft operating from 42 flying locations. Modern jet aircraft 
are being phased into Air Reserve units as fast as they become avail- 
able from the active establishment. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


For the Air National Guard appropriation, our budget includes a 
program of $258.8 million in fiscal year 1957, an increase of about 
$68.6 million over the fiscal year 1956 level of $190.2 million. The 
Air National Guard must be combat ready to fulfill its specific D-day 
missions. Its fighter-type units will, in event of war, be immediately 
assigned to the Continental Air Defense Command. A few jet fighter 
elements are already augmenting the runway alert maintained by 
Regular Air Force units of the Continental Air Defense Command. 

The increase in funding for fiscal year 1957 is due to continuing 
the policy of equipping the expanding Air National Guard units on 
a planned schedule, an increase in flying hours in keeping with the 
increased number of pilots, and the use by the Air National Guard of 
more modern and complex aircraft with their attendant increasing 
operation and maintenance costs—these in particular are the F-84F, 
F-86, F-89, and F-94 series of fighter aircraft. There is also some 
increase in military construction to accommodate jet operations. By 
end fiscal year 1957 the guard is programed to be manned with 67,980 
military personnel, an increase of 4,/00 over the end fiscal year 1956 
position. The guard is programed to operate 1,942 aircraft from 94 
installations. 

Our present goal is to maintain our Reserve and Air National Guard 
units in a higher degree of readiness than ever before. In jet atomic 
warfare, when hostilities begin, there will be no time to correct mis- 
takes in the type of force we have provided, the manner in which they 
have been organized and trained or the way in which we fight. Cur- 
rent planning has established a firm D-day requirement for the Re- 
serves. They are vital, integrated parts of the Air Force. 


UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


Before commenting on the actual unobligated carryovers as of June 
30, 1955, and estimated unobligated balances as of the end of fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, I would like to point out that there must always 
e sizable carryovers of unobligated funds in our continuing appro- 
priations. It is neither practical nor desirable in these appropriation 
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areas to obligate 100 percent during the first year of the appropriation. 
This fact was recognized by this committee in its report on the fiscal 
year 1956 appropriation bill. 

In the case of major procurement items, such as aircraft, our pro- 
curement policies call for contracting for the component parts of the 
end item at varying time intervals depending upon the required date 
of delivery, taking into account the production lead time involved for 
each class of components, spares, and spare parts. Thus, those com- 
ponents of the end item having the longest procurement lead time 
are contracted for first, while contracts for those components and/or 
parts having the shortest produc ‘tion lead time are obligated at a later 
date, in some instances 2 or 3 years later. We consider this to be a good 
business practice. 

In the construction and research and development fields it is neces- 
sary that a reasonable unobligated balance be carried forward from 
one year to the next in order that the awarding of contracts in these 
areas can proceed on an orderly basis without interruption at each 
fiscal year end. This practice is essential in the maintaining of a rela- 
tively even obligation rate. 

In implementation of Public Law 208, “Mutual Security Appro- 
priation Act, 1956,” the Air Force discontinued the placing of procure- 
ment contracts against military assistance funds (except for offshore 
procurement). Under present Air Force policy, procurement is made 
on a gross basis, that is, for both MDAP (military defense assistance 
program) and Air Force, and our fund availability is increased by 
the amount of anticipated reimbursements which will be received from 
military assistance funds when deliveries are made to MDAP coun- 
tries. Procurement contracts, which will enable the Air Force to fill 
MDAP orders and make deliveries to MDAP countries, are placed 
against the total available funds. In order to place this new policy 
into effect, it was necessary that a settlement be accomplished so that 
actual deliveries made by the Air Force to MDAP countries would 
exactly equal disbursements from MDAP funds. After this settle- 
ment, all transactions involving deliveries to MDAP recipients re- 
quire reimbursements to the Air Force appropriation from military 
assistance funds. During fiscal year 1955, the Air Force received 
from the Office, Secretary “of Defense, MDAP common item orders in 
the amount of 83.5 billion, which represented the amount of undeliv- 
ered orders to MDAP countries as of July 1, 1954. Against this 
amount, the Air Force made deliveries during fiscal year 1955 and the 

early part of fiscal year 1956 in the amount of about $736 million on 
a nonreimbursable basis in order to effect an equalization of deliveries 
to MDAP countries with expenditures from military assistance funds 
in prior years. For the remaining amount of these MDAP orders, the 
fund availability for the Air Force appropriations concerned has been 
increased on the basis of antic ipated reimbursements from the mili- 
tary assistance funds for deliveries to be made subsequently. 

It should be especially noted, therefore, that the June 30, 1955, 
unobligated carryover in our continuing appropriations, $8, 007.9 
million, is based on an av ailability which includes these anticipated 
MDAP reimbursements, and therefore the carryover is increased by 
these amounts not previously included in carryover figures. It 
should be pointed out that anticipated MDAP reimbursements are 
backed up by a fund reservation in the Department of Defense ac- 
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counting records for military assistance funds, thereby guaranteeing 
the availability of funds for reimbursements to Air Force appropria- 
tions when deliveries are made. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 1311, Public Law 663, 
83d Congress, and with Department of Defense instructions issued 
on April 28, 1955, the Air Force analyzed the obligations recorded in 
its accounting records. This analysis was not completed until De- 
cember of 1955. To the extent that recorded obligations did not 
technically qualify under the criteria of section 1311, they were re- 
moved from the accounting records. In many instances there was 
no question as to the U nited States Government li: ability; however, 
adequate documentation was not on file in the accounting ‘records to 
meet the technical aryeeess of an obligation. In many cases items 
so deobligated were actually represented by bonafide contracts under 
which the contractor could perform and collect. Such contracts will 
be rerecorded as obligations at a later date when the technicalities 
are resolved. As a result, obligations which actually were recorded 
in the Air Force accounting records as of June 30, 1955, were reduced 
by approximately $1.3 billion, and the June 30, 1955, accounting re- 
ports were adjusted ac cordingly. Since the major portion of these 
obligation adjustments were in the continuing appropriations, this 
had the effect of inc reasing the unobligated carryover into fiscal year 
1956 and overstating the ¢: arryover “that could be used for new 
contracts. 

It should be recognized that these deobligations do not in most 
eases reduce Air Force’s actual responsibility for payment under 
existing contracts. While the action taken in accordance with section 
1311 had the effect of reducing obligations and at the same time in- 
creasing the amount of unobligated commitments, the requirements 
for the end items, components, and spares represented by these deob- 
ligations were not reduced, but instead the point in time of the record- 
ing of obligations was merely pushed forward. 

The principal effect of the obligation criteria established by section 
1311 is to defer the recording of an obligation to a later date than was 
the general practice before the enactment of this legislation with the 
result that unobligated balances will tend to be higher for the same 
program. 

Therefore, not only does the provision oo section 1311 affect the 
unobligated balances at the end of fiscal year 1955, but it will also 
cause a larger unobligated balance at the aa of future years. This 
fact must be borne in mind when comparisons of unobligated balances 
for fiscal year 1955 and subsequent years are made with the balances 
for past years. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget anticipates aes carryovers of 

5,511.1 million at end of fiscal year 1956 and $4,594.1 million at end 
fiscal year 1957. The estimated carryover at id of fiscal year 1957 
does not include any funds for military construction since the re- 
quest for new funds in this area was submitted separately. Both of 
these unobligated balances are based on fund availabilities which in- 
clude anticipated reimbursements from military assistance funds. As 
of June 30, 1956, undelivered MDAP orders will amount to $2,244.4 
million representing anticipated reimbursements for deliveries to 
MDAP recipients after that date, whereas the comparable figure for 
end fiscal year 1957 is $1,519.4 million. These amounts of anticipated 
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reimbursements from MDAP funds take on a special significance when 
consideration is given to unobligated funds in the Treasury. The bal- 
ances in the Treasury are based on appropriated funds and, of course, 
do not give recognition to anticipated reimbursements from other 
appropriations. 

EXPENDITURES 


Estimated Air Force expenditures during fiscal years 1956 and 
1957 are $15,960 million and $16,535 million, respectively, as com- 
pared with actual expenditures of $16,407 million during fiscal year 
1955. The higher expenditure rate estimated for fiscal year 1957 
is due, in part, to the normal expansion of the Air Force. The lower 
expenditure rate for fiscal year 1956, however, results from improved 
management in the administration of our funds and is not the result 
of procurement cutbacks. In this respect, the Air Force, early in this 
fiscal year, took several actions which will result in a reduction in the 
expenditure rate during 1956. In the past, contracts for certain 
major procurements provided for making progress payments to con- 
tractors up to 90 percent of the total amount of contracts, with the 
remaining 10 percent held back until the value of deliveries equaled 
the amount of such progress payments. Air Force policy has now 
been revised to provide for only 75 percent of such progress payments. 
The immediate effect of this change in procurement policy is to re- 
duce expenditures during the early part of a contract. Also, action 
was taken to reduce the amount of funds held by contractors for pos- 
sible refund to the Government in instances where there was a subse- 
quent downward price redetermination. In this connection, actions 
have been taken to streamline contracting procedures whereby the 
issuance of the necessary amendments to contracts involving down- 
ward price changes can be expedited. This action has a onetime 
effect on expenditure in that it will reduce to a minimum the amount 
of funds being held by contractors for return to the Air Force be- 
cause of impending price reductions. These actions result in a re- 
duced expenditure rate during fiscal year 1956. Of more lasting im- 
portance however is the fact that this is another forward step in 
achieving better management for the Air Force. We feel that definite 
progress has been made during the past few years in putting the Air 
Force on a more sound businesslike basis, and it is hoped that we will 
be successful in devising further improvements in our policies and 
practices. 


STOCK AND INDUSTRIAL FUND OPERATIONS 


In the Air Force, working capital funds are utilized wherever it is 
felt that more effective supply operations can be accomplished through 
internal controls which are separate from item-stock accounting. 
Through the use of stock funds we can budget for the cost of Air 
Force operations, since the procurement of commodity inventories are 
financed by the fund and only the issues therefrom for immediate 
consumption are charged to day-to-day operations. Similarly, the cost 
of services and/or production obtained from facilities financed in the 
industrial fund are budgeted for an a requirement basis. At present 
we have six divisions in the Air Force stock fund, namely : 

1. Clothing Division. 
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2. Medical-Dental Division. 
3. Aviation Fuels Division. 
4. Commissary Division. 

5. Air Academy Division. 

6. General Supplies Division. 

The functions and operations of these divisions will be discussed 
in a later presentation to the committee. Only in one stock fund 
division do we expect significant change in scope during fiscal year 
1957. Iam referring to the General Supplies Division which includes 
centrally procured consumable items in more than 100 Air Force and 
Federal supply classes at Air Materiel Command depots in the United 
States. Operations are being conducted on a test basis during fiscal 
year 1956 to determine the advisability of extending this type of opera- 
tion to a worldwide basis to cover other categories of centrally 
procured consumable items. 

In this connection we are planning to capitalize the depot base sup- 
port stocks in the Zone of Interior prior to July 1, 1956, and during 
fiscal year 1957 we are planning to capitalize the overseas depot stocks. 
Also during fiscal year 1957, the stock-fund operation for these general 
supply items will be stimulated at base level to provide for the train- 
ing of personnel and the proving out of procedures, In our judgment 
this can best be introduced by funding our Air Force bases in the Zone 
of Interior directly as distinguished from continuing the present 
process of funding the Air Materiel Command to reimburse the stock 
fund upon shipment to the bases. I feel that this process will bring 
to the bases a recognition of their responsibility as well as establish, for 
future budgets, realistic fund and item requirements based on individ- 
ual decisions at the bases. Also, the Air Materiel Command is anxious 
that it be done in this manner since they feel that the imposition of 
financial responsibility upon the receiving commands will more than 
any other one thing bring about an early establishment of the stock 
fund on a sound operating basis. In the case of certain of our over- 
seas bases in fiscal year 1957 we will continue to fund the Air Materiel 
Command which will use these funds in behalf of these overseas bases 
for reimbursement to the General Supplies Division for sales to these 
Air Force activities. 

Contract engineers and accountants have been engaged to conduct 
studies for the purpose of developing the most effective production 
management and accounting techniques for our aircraft overhaul and 
maintenance activities. We are continually striving to devise the 
most efficient and economical method of managing our resources in 
this materiel area. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


As announced by the Secretary of Defense, plans and procedures are 
being developed for the early industrialization of the air-transport 
element of the Military Air Transport Service. This plan will con- 
form to the organization prmaied by the Secretary of Defense for 
single manager control of common-service activities. The reorgan- 
ization of MATS will serve to clarify the airlift responsibility for the 
Defense Department and provide, through the machinery of an in- 
dustrial fund, a more effective means for economically controlling the 
use of this premium service. | 
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The Air Force and Navy have budgeted in fiscal year 1957 for 
MATS operating costs as in past years and internal adjustments will 
be made, where necessary. In time of peace each military service 
would budget for its own airlift requirements with a view toward re- 
imbursing the common-user organization for services rendered. The 
cost of elements or functions of this common-user or ganization, which 
contribute directly to the airlift operation, would be included in the 
expenses for which reimbursements would be received. ‘Transition 
into a full industrial fund operation, in which each service will budget 
its requirements for airlift, will be phased over a period to per mit 
orderly solution of the many problems that will be faced. 


MANAGEMENT 


In the field of management we are encouraging every method by 
which a superior quality Air Force can be provided at lower cost. 
There are many instances of economies through careful management. 
Before the conclusion of these hearings we will submit to you a sum- 
mary report on examples of steps taken to achieve economy and im- 
prove efficiency in the Air Force. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, that was written in anticipation 
of an earlier hearing. The report is here and I should like to present 
it to you for inclusion in the record, if you desire to do that. Itisa 
listing of a large number of indiv idual examples of management im- 
provements that have taken place in the Air Force during the past 
year. I think it is particularly significant because it indicates that 
field personnel and others down at the local level are conscious of the 
problem and are taking action to bring about improvements. 

Mr. Manon. We have a separate volume of the hearing on Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1957. There has been put into 
that hearing, by Mr. Wigglesworth, I believe, a memorandum or state- 
ment in connection with improved techniques and practices. It might 
be that this should be placed in that volume. We will make a determi- 
nation on that. 

(The report referred to was printed in the hearings on Department 
of Defense Appropriations for 1957, pp. 197 to 221. i 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Gartock. In conclusion, a modern and effective Air Force of 
the size now planned will continue to cost substantial amounts an- 
nually. If it is to be kept modern and effective it will require an in- 
creasing amount of new funds and expenditures during succeeding 
years. The budget request before you was based on the assumption 
that such increasing amounts would be available in fiscal year 1958 
and later years. On this basis the amounts requested seem to be ade- 
quate to support the continued buildup to the 187-wing force in fiscal 
year 1957 on an austere basis and are recommended to this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well, before we go into interroga- 
tion of you, Mr. Secretary, that we hear General Bogart’s statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror or BupGcer, Deruty Curer or Srarr. 
(COMPTROLLER 


General Bogart. Mr, Chairman, we had not proposed this morn- 
ing that we have a statement by the Deputy Chief of Staff (Comp- 
troller) of the Air Force. I should like to point out that General 
Asensio has relieved General Stone very recently as Deputy Chief of 
Staff (Comptroller) and he is present this morning. 

Mr. Manon. We are very much pleased to have him. We welcome 
him at any time before the committee. He is one of our old friends. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. 
Garlock has already sketched for you the broad outline of the dis- 
tribution of our fiscal year 1957 budget request by appropriation. 
The purpose of my remarks is to fill in that outline with further 
technical detail and some explanatory discussion. 

As we proceed with these hearings, the problem of dealing with the 
changes in the Air Force budget structure for fiscal year 1957 will 
recur. You will recall that Mr. Garlock pointed out to you that 
these changes were made in order to adhere to the desired objective of 
separating capital and operating items. These two summary charts 
illustrate these changes: 

Chart 1 shows our fiscal year 1957 budget request distributed by 
appropriation according to the old budget structure with which you 
are thoroughly familiar. 
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The $5,470 million requested for “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” and the $1,100 million for “Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” our two principal procurement areas, together account for 
42.6 percent of our request. 

Another 51.4 percent of our request is for the day-to-day operating 
costs of the Air Force which are incurred at an approximately uniform 
rate throughout the year, as represented by the “Maintenance and 
operations” request of $4,193 million plus the “Military personnel” 
request for $3,727 million. 

This is all new obligating authority I am discussing, I should point 
out. 

The remaining 6 percent of our total request is comprised of the 
$610 million for “Research and development,” $258.7 million for 
“Air National Guard,” and $59.3 million for “Reserve personnel.” 
The chart does not include fiscal year 1957 funds for “Military con- 
struction,” because that request will be justified before the committee 
at a later date. 

Chart 1—A shows this same fiscal year 1957 budget request distributed 
according to the new structure. You will note that these changes 
involve transfers of requirements among 3 appropriation accounts— 
the 100 series (aircraft and related procurement), the 200 series 
(major procurement other than aircraft), and the 400 series (opera- 
tion and maintenance). The distribution differs only as to these three 
appropriations. On the new basis the relative proportions become 
45.2 percent for the procurement accounts, as compared with 42.6 
percent on the old basis, and 48.8 percent for the daily operating 
expense accounts, as opposed to 51.4 percent on the old basis. 

Aside from adhering to the objective of separating the costs of 
capital assets and current operations, we are confident that this new 
budget structure will facilitate computations and substantiations of 
budget estimates (thus improving the review processes), and will 
encourage better management of Air Force activities. These changes 
were approved by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget and are reflected in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1957. 

Briefly, we have taken centralized procurement items out of the 
old “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, along with cor- 
rective maintenance, and transferred these activities to the two pro- 
curement appropriations. 

From the procurement appropriations we have removed industrial 
mobilization (except cost of machine tools), procurement adminis- 
tration, and cost of technical representatives, and provide for these 
costs in the new operation and maintenance structure. 

Between the two procurement appropriations, shifts have been made 
to provide for clear distinction and separate funding for airborne and 
nonairborne items and their related initial spares, components, and so 
on. For example, aircraft ground handling equipment, and guided- 
missile squadron and depot equipment, were shifted from “Aircraft 
and related equipment” to “Procurement other than aircraft” (new 
title of the former “Major procurement other than aircraft” account), 
while airborne electronic and communication equipment and photo- 
graphic equipment were transferred from “Procurement other than 
aircraft” to “Aircraft and related equipment.” 
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Because of these changes in structure and in order to provide the 
committee with a presentation on a basis comparable with those of 
prior years we have developed a different presentation technique for 
the fiscal year 1957 estimates. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION TO BE USED 


We have adopted a “working book” technique through which we will 
present the appropriations, PaO and projects according to the 
old structure, as presented last year, with conversions to the new struc- 
ture being introduc ed after each yi of the presentation. 

Therefore, for the three appropriations involved in budget struc- 
ture changes, namely, “Aircraft and related procurement,” “Procure- 
ment other than aircraft,” and “Operation and maintenance,” the 
regular justification books, which are on the new structure basis to 
conform to the President’s budget, contain substantially less in the 
way of narrative justifications, computations, and so forth, than nor- 
mally would be the case. 

The full justifications for these three appropriations are contained 
in the working books which have been prepared for the committee’s 
convenience. After each presentation on the old structure basis, we 
will identify where the programs and projects appear in the 1957 esti- 
mates on the new structure. Working books have also been prepared 
for the appropriations not affected by budget structure changes, for 
purposes of uniformity. 

In order to provide the committee with classified material earlier 
than has been the case in the past, we have included such material i 
the working books, which are being made available to the committee 
in advance of the hearings, to the extent deemed necessary fully to 
substantiate our requirements. It is hoped that this will correct the 
past deficiency of late availability of classified material to the 
committee. 

We have attempted to reconcile 1955 and 1956 program data which 
were presented in the hearings last year with those which are reflected 
in the 1957 estimates now before you. ‘These reconciliations appear as 
section I in each of the working books. 


” IN DEVELOPING AND PRESENTING ESTIMATES 


USE OF “PANELS 

In the development of our fiscal year 1957 estimates, and now in our 
presentation of those estimates to this cammittee, we have atte mpted 
to overcome another difficulty which has pk agued both the committee 
and us in the past—the diffic ulty of associating detailed shopping list 
type requirements in the budget presentation with the Air Force pro 
grams from which they stem. 

This year we instituted a program panel system to provide for a 
more coordinated consideration of areas of activity or operations, 
cutting across budget program and even appropriation lines, rather 
than maintain the separate independent review of projects and pro- 
grams within each appropriation. 

Our objectives in establishing the panel system were fourfold. The 
first three, which we have : achieved to a relatively satisfactory degree 
were: 
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1. To provide a more thorough cross-checking of related program 
estimates in order to insure use of the proper There; where certain 
factors are common to two or more programs. 

2. To insure use of the latest approved programing data in all 
estimates. 

3. To provide greater continuity of effort and guidance in specific 
areas throughout the departmental budget-review process and, as a 
consequence of this, to provide more thoroughly grounded witnesses 
to support the estimates before other executive branch reviewing 
bodies. 

The fourth objective, which we hope we will achieve, is to provide 
for this committee a more effective, more coordinated presentation of 
related program elements, in the minimum period of time consistent 
with complete coverage. 

We established 10 budget review panels, composed of representa- 
tives of those elements of the Air Staff and other offices having inter- 
ests in, or responsibilities in connection with, prescribed areas of ac- 
tivity, regardless of the appropriations, programs, or projects under 
which the activities are financed. Asan example, the Communications 
and Electronics panel is composed of representatives from the follow- 
ing offices: Directorate of Communications-Electronics; Assistant 
Chief of Staff, Installations; Directorate of Requirements; Assistant 
for Programing; Directorate of Operations; Directorate of Materiel 
Program Control; Directorate of Maintenance Engineering; Direc- 
torate of Supply and Services; Directorate of Procurement and Pro- 
duction; Headquarters, Air Materiel Command; and Directorate of 
Budget, which is represented on all of the panels. 

This panel was responsible for consideration, in our internal review 
processes, of estimates for certain aspects of three different appropria- 
tions, and will be responsible for presentation to this committee of 1 
complete program of the “Procurement other than aircraft” appro- 
priation and of 3 individual projects of different programs under the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

In our presentations of the details of the several appropriations and 
programs, our plan is to interpose each panel presentation at the point 
where we reach the first program or project for which that panel is 
responsible. The panel will present the justification not only for that 
program or project, but also all others within its purview. ‘The latter 
programs and/or projects would not then be justified again when 
reached in their regular turn. 

To illustrate, the first program under “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” program 110, is charged to the “Aircraft and guided missiles” 
panel. The chairman of that panel will make the presentation of pro- 
grams 110, 130, and 150. The next program in regular order would be 
program 120. This is charged to the “Aircraft spare parts, supplies, 
and equipment” panel, which will also present at that time project 411 
and program 420 of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 
The presentations will continue in that manner, so that when we reach 
the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, for example, 1 com- 
plete program and 6 other specific projects of that appropriation will 
already have been presented and will be referred to only as part of 
the total for that appropriation or programs of that appropriation, 
unless the committee should desire further review at that time. I 
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should advise the committee that under the revised budget structure, 
presentation on the panel system will much more nearly follow budget 
program lines. This will not be apparent until next year’s hearings. 


REPROGRA MING 


As the committee is aware, the long-time lapse between the be- 
ginning of the estimating period and the end of the budget-execution 
period makes ineovamatls many program adjustments, of varying 
magnitude, to permit us most effectively to utilize available funds in 
the furtherance of approved overall programs. 

Major shifts in emphasis among programs may be dictated by (1) 
development delays on the one hand, or by unanticipated break- 
throughs on the other; (2) revisions of plans in the light of intelli- 
gence which was not available when original estimates were formu- 
lated or presented to the Congress; (3) changes in national policy 
considerations which affect the Air Force and its missions and re- 
sponsibilities; or (4) changes in Department of Defense or Depart- 
ment of the Air Force policies. 

Also many other reprograming actions will stem from (1) changes 
in prices of goods and services; (2) unavoidable changes in produc- 
tion and delivery schedules; (3) construction schedule amendments; 
(4) time lags in accounting and reporting; and (5) related major 
changes in programs. 

There are variations in programs for 1956, as between those set 
forth in the fiscal year 1956 budget presentation and those reflected 
in the 1956 columns of the fiscal year 1957 budget estimates. 

The major variations will be covered in full by the principal wit- 
nesses in the program areas involved. I would stress at this time, 
however, that all such adjustments are within the Air Force program 
objectives which we have presented to you. In every case they are 
aimed at furthering or accelerating our progress toward the modern 
137-wing Air Force. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 ESTIMATE 


Chart 2 shows by appropriation and in total the amounts actually 
appropriated for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 with the amounts re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957. Two columns are provided for the fiscal 
year 1957 request. The first is on the old structure basis in order to 
provide true comparisons with the 1955 and 1956 columns. The sec- 
ond column for the fiscal year 1957 request is on the new structure 
basis as presented in the President’s budget. 








CHART 2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE APPROPRIATIONS 
FY 1955, FY 1956, AND , FY 1957 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 












FY 1957 
REQUESTED 
OLD STRUCTURE 


FY 1957 
REQUESTED 
NEW STRUCTURE 










FY 1955 
ENACTED 


FY 1956 


APPROPRIATION ENACTED 






AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROC. 5,470.9 5,800.0 
















PROC. OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 0 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 0 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 0 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 0.0 
RESERVE PERSONNEL s 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 7 


CONTINGENCIES 












SUB-TOTAL 15,418.0 


15,418.0 
c/ 


154418,0 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


& 











GRAND TOTAL 15,418.0 


/ REQUIREMENTS ARE PROVIDED FOR IN OTHER AIR FORCE APPROPRIATIONS IN FY 1956 AND FY 1957. 
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/ INCLUDES $739.3 MILLION APPROPRIATED PLUS TRANSFERS OF $255.0 MILLION FROM OTHER DOD 
ACCOUNTS PURSUANT TO AUTHORITY CONTAINED IN PL 219, 84th CONGRESS, 


ie 


c/ REQUEST FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS TO BE JUSTIFIED TO CONGRESS AT A LATER DATE, 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS DUE TO ROUNDING, 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Based on the old budget structure, the $5,470 million requested in 
new obligating authority to finance the 1957 program is $836 million 
less than the amount appropriated for the current year. Actually, 
the difference is greater when one considers the fact that the fiscal 
year 1956 appropriation request was reduced by $150 million, on the 
premise that that amount could be made available through recoup- 
ment of prior year funds. Under the new budget structure the 
amount of new funds required is $5,800 million. 

The lesser amount in 1957 is predicated in part upon shorter pro- 
curement lead times, and in part upon reliance on forecasts of recoup- 
ments of funds from prior years. It provides for continuation of 
modernization of the 137-wing force with the latest and most advanced 
types of aircraft; for modification of inservice aircraft; and for pro- 
duction facilities for expansion to maintain reasonable production 
capabilities. This appropriation also embraces the procurement and 
modification of guided missiles and spare components thereof, 

In finalizing the planned aircraft procurement program for fiscal 
year 1957 we reviewed the level of financing within the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation, placing special emphasis on the 
program changes which have resulted in rec ‘oupment from prior year 
programs and the amounts of the unobligated balances historically 

carried against the active procurement programs. This review indi- 
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from prior year programs for the past 2 years, which funds have 
become available to finance current program year requirements or to 
apply to a reduction in new obligational authority requested for the 
budget year. In view of this historical pattern of recoupment, and of 
the unobligated balance which it appeared would be available at the 
end of fiscal year 1957, we reduced the new obligation authority re- 
quested to finance the fiscal year 1957 appropriations by a billion and 
a half dollars. 

In reviewing the status of our programs at that time—during De- 
cember 1955—there was available in our reserve accounts a total of 
$461.5 million which was not required to finance the 1956 or prior 
year programs. We, therefore, projected that by the end of fiscal 
year 1957 there would be a further recoupment against 1956 and prior 
year programs of an additional $1.1 billion, thus resulting in a total 
reduction in new obligation authority required to finance the fiscal 
year 1957 “Aircraft and related procurement” program of $1,561,- 
500,000. I must assure you that neither I nor any of the witnesses 
can tell you at this time precisely how we will accomplish this. We 
do feel confident, however, in the light of past experience, that we can 
and will do it. 

I am sure that this committee understands the difficulty involved 
in predicting the exact dollars required to finance the procurement 
of these tremendously complex and varied items. While the Air 
Force attempts to price each of its projected programs with precision, 
there are many unknown factors with which we must deal in project- 
ing these contractual requirements from 18 to 36 months or more 
into the future. In some instances requirements for aircraft change, 
spares quantities change, program slippages occur through inability 
to forecast precisely the availability of engineering data, lead times 
change, labor and materiel cost change, and other factors influence the 
final amounts at which contracts will be negotiated. As you know, 
through the redetermination processes even the amounts initially 
negotiated for contracts will change during the course of the produc- 
tion of the item. In recognition of all of these variables the Air 
Force decided to project this additional recoupment of $1.1 billion 
of prior years’ funds to apply to the financing of the fiscal year 1957 
program. ‘To the extent that recoupments of this magnitude do not 
materialize there would still be the opportunity to request additional 
funds in time to carry out the fiscal year 1957 program. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


On the old structure basis, the request for fiscal year 1957 funds in 
this appropriation totals $1,100 million, and represents an increase of 
$750 million over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1956. It 
will be recalled, however, that the amount requested by the Air Force 
for fiscal year 1956 was reduced by $375 million because it was con- 
sidered possible to apply this amount of prior year unprogramed 
funds to help finance the fiscal year 1956 program. Therefore, the 
increase in fiscal year 1957 over 1956 is more properly stated as $375 
million, rather than the arithmetic difference of $750 million. Under 
the new structure the fiscal year 1957 request amounts to $1,177 
million. 
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The program in this appropriation provides for procurement of 
initial issue and replacement ammunition, equipment, components 
thereof, and supplies and materials required to support organiza- 
tions and installations active or to be active under the 137-wing pro- 
gram of the Air Force, and for the Air Force Reserve, the Air Na- 
tional Guard, and the Air ROTC. In the case of the Air National 
Guard, reimbursements are made to this appropriation for materiel 
upon delivery. 

There is an expanding major requirement—and it will continue to 
increase beyond the budget year—for ground communications and 
electronics to implement air defense, air navigation, and communica- 
tions systems, which are not directly associated with numbers of or- 
ganizations and bases. In addition,. although initial issue equip- 
ment requirements for the organizations and bases needed in the 
buildup to 137 wings are largely satisfied, replacement and modern- 
ization requirements will, of course, continue. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The amount requested for fiscal year 1957 for research and de- 
velopment, $610 million, represents an increase of $40 million over 
the 1956 appropriation, and will permit continuation of research and 
development efforts at approxiamtely the current level. 

This appropriation finances research and development of aircraft, 
guided missiles, ammunition, and equipment related thereto and of 
other equipment items and other basic and applied research directed 
toward the satisfaction of military requirements. Also provided for 
are the operation, management, maintenance, and civilian personnel 
of the research, development, and test facilities of the Air Force. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


On the old budget structure basis the $4,193 million requested for 
“Operation and maintenance” provides an increase of $595.5 million 
over the amount appropriated for the current year. However, due 
to changes in appropriation structure the amount of funds requested 
for fiscal year 1957 as reflected in the printed budget is only $3,786 
million. This is due primarily to the fact that requirements for cen- 
trally procured capital items have been budgeted in the 100 and 200 
appropriations. 

This appropriation provides for the operation of aircraft, and for 
logistical, training, operational, medical, and servicewide support; 
in short, for all of the myriad day-to-day requirements to keep the Air 
Force operational, well-trained, and adequately supplied, and to pro- 
vide maintenance of its physical plant and equipment. 

The increase required for 1957 primarily is a natural consequence 
of the buildup to the 137-wing level, as well as of increases in costs 
of the many services and items which must be provided. 

Our request for funds for the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1957 is, in fact, materially higher than any re- 
quest we have previously submitted to the Appropriations Committee. 
Our justifications of requirements, as I have pointed out previously, 
will be in terms of the old structure, under which our requirement for 
maintenance and operations (the old designation of the appropriation) 
is $4,193 million in new obligating authority. 
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As this committee is well aware, the Air Force operated at a main- 
tenance and operations level (in terms of new obligating authority) of 
from 3.1 to 3.5 billion dollars annually from 1951 through fiscal year 
1955. This we did in spite of the fact that our computed requirements 
invariably were considerably higher. That we have been able to op- 
erate at a lower level than our requirements would indicate, is due to 
the fact that we were experiencing slippage in procurement and pro- 
duction programs, and were having particular difficulty in obtaining 
deliveries of communications and electronic gear. We were also ex- 
periencing great difficulty in obtaining actual progress in the con- 
struction program. In the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion itself we experienced fallout in the procurement areas generally 
due to specification difficulties, and were able to carry our operating 
costs by reprograming actions where necessary. 

In fiscal year 1955, however, we began to receive deliveries of high 
performance aircraft and complicated electronic gear on schedule. 
We really got the construction program off the ground and actually 
obligated nearly $1.4 billion. The normal fallouts which we had pre- 
viously experienced did not materialize. Concurrently, our forces 
and base structure were expanding. Furthermore, it was necessary 
during fiscal year 1955 to transfer funds from the maintenance and 
operations appropriation in the total amount of $50,738,000 to the 
“Military personnel, Reserve personnel, and Air National Guard” ap- 
propriations to meet high priority deficiencies therein. In large part 
these deficiencies resulted from the impact of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1955. The possibility of this deficiency was recognized by the 
Congress in the fiscal year 1955 appropriation act and in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1955 (Public Law 24) which made 
provision for these transfers. Asa result of this general situation, our 
field commanders found themselves running short of funds during the 
fourth quarter of fiscal year 1955 and it required considerable ingenuity 
on their part to maintain the programed pace of force buildup within 
the funds available. 

The situation was dealt with by deferring some real property main- 
tenance work which should have been done and ordinarily would have 
been done during the fourth quarter, postponing procurement of both 
centralized and local purchase type supplies, and restricting temporary 
duty travel. Fortunately, our recognition of the situation and our 
adoption of measures to cope with it were early enough to permit us 
to get through fiscal year 1955 without any critical impact on Air 
Force program objectives. 

In the current fiscal year of 1956, however, the situation became 
more critical. For the first time over a full fiscal year we are feeling 
the impact of the accelerated construction program and aircraft de- 
livery. This was not apparent in sufficient time to be reflected in the 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimate nor was its continuing effect fully 
recognized at the time we reported funds available for deletion from 
our fiscal year 1956 budget estimate during hearings last year. In 
addition, there were other costs which could not be provided for during 
consideration of our fiscal year 1956 budget by your committee and 
which were of such nature as to make absorption essential. Among 
these were the additional costs generated by legislation granting pay 
increases to graded civilian employees and in authorizing increased 
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per diem allowances for both military and civilian personnel in travel 
status. 

It has been necessary to reduce fiscal year 1956 operating budget 
fund estimates of our major commands to well below their original 
requests. Even after the most searching and critical review of fiscal 
year 1956 operating budgets and financial plans, the elimination of 
many less essential proposals and the effectuation of every feasible 
fund adjustment, there remained funding deficits in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation approximating $340 million. Some of 
this is being absorbed through deferral of both centrally procured and 
locally procured supplies and materials and also deferral of a con- 
siderable amount of maintenance of equipment and real property. 

Some of these deferrals must necessarily be accomplished in fiscal 
year 1957 and are therefore reflected in the estimates before you for 
consideration. Some things such as temporary duty travel and some 
maintenance actions, if not accomplished, are just not accomplished 
and do not become deferrals. We feel that the fiscal year 1957 fund 
requests, if granted in full, will leave us in a position in fiscal year 
1957 which will still necessitate extremely accurate and careful fore- 
casting and programing to insure attaining Air Force programed ob- 
jectives. It is well to note also that under the revised budget structure 
we no longer provide for central procurement of supplies and ma- 
teriel in the operation and maintenance appropriation. This change 
considerably narrows the flexibility we had for reprograming actions 
in current and prior years. The costs remaining in the appropriation 
are so closely related to day-to-day oper ating costs that relatively 
minor changes in plans or programs can easily generate extremely 
critical problems. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL 


This appropriation request, $3,727 million, reflects an increase of 
$46.3 million, or slightly more than 1 percent, over the $3,680.7 appro- 
priated for the current year. 

The amount requested is to provide for pay and allowances for mili- 
tary personnel on extended active duty, including cadets and Reserve 
components personnel on duty other than for training. It also includes 
individual clothing, permanent change of station movement, subsist- 
ence in kind, and other miscellaneous costs related to military 
personnel. 

The estimate is based on a military personnel program which 
provides for a beginning strength of 916,000 and an ending strength 
of 936,000. This program will provide for a total of 920,85 20) military 
man-years of which 144,378 are officers, 772,605 are airmen and 3,842 
are cadets. The estimate takes into consideration a net reduction of 
23,450 in average strength in fiscal year 1957 as compared with 1956. 
This decrease results primarily from the transfer of SCARWAF 
(Special Category Army with Air Force) units from the Air Force 
to the Army as of March 1, 1956. 

Also reflected in the fiscal year 1957 estimate, and contributing 
toward the modest increase in funds requests, are (1) the increasing 
maturity of the Air Force strength, resulting in higher average pay 
and allowances, (2) reasonable adjustments in officer and airmen grade 
structures to fit the needs of a 137 wing force, and (3) a gratifying 
upward trend in our reenlistment rate. 
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RESERVE PERSON NEL 


The $59.5 million requested for Reserve personnel for fiscal year 
1957, an increase of $15.7 million, provides for an increase of over 
24,000 in the average number of Air Force reservists in paid drill status 
to bring the average number of paid drill participants to 83,971 in 
1957. Of this total, 41,261 would be in the 48-paid-drill category, while 
there would be 42,710 in the 24-paid-drill category. The appropria- 
tion covers pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence and travel while on 
active duty for training or while performing drills or equivalent duty. 

Also provided for are average strengths of 14,800 advanced and 
81,300 basic Air Force ROTC students in 188 institutions. Uniforms 
are provided in kind to the students or by commutation to the institu- 
tions, and 28-day summer encampments, including pay, travel, sub- 
sistence, and clothing, are authorized for those students who comple te 


= ° 


the first year of the advanced course. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


The Air National Guard request of $258.7 million for fiscal year 
1957 is an increase of $66.5 million over the amount appropriated for 
the current year 

Approximately half of the increase is in the major procurement and 
military construction fields where provision is made for procurement 
of ammunition and training equipment, electronic and communica- 
tions equipment, flying field and shop equipment, and for continua- 
tion of the guard program for construction of fuel storage facilities, 
aircraft parking aprons, training facilities, and extension Pof runw ays 
to accommodate jet aircraft. 

The bulk of de balance of the increase is in the operation and 
maintenance program in which provision is made for the operation 
of 134 Air National Guard installations, support of the flying hour 
program, transportation of supplies and equipment and other costs. 

The appropriation also includes pay and allowances for inactive 
duty training assemblies and 15-day active duty tours for members 
of organized units and other selected members of the guard, as well 
as subsistence and uniform costs. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Thus far my discussion has dealt with the Air Force’s request for 
fiscal year 1957 funds primarily upon the basis of the old budget struc- 
ture, but with periodic references to, and comparisons with, the revised 
appropriation structure. 

In order to bring the dollar shifts into focus in one place, at the 
appropriation level, we have prepared chart 3, which portrays, for the 
three appropriations involved, the total dollar amounts transferred 
in the estimates. The top line represents the fiscal year 1957 requests 
based on the old structure, while the last line shows the distribution 
under the new structure as reflected in the printed budget. Between 
the two are set forth the interappropriation adjustments resulting 
from the change in structure. 
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CHart 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
CONVERSION OF FY 1957 REQUEST FOR FUNDS 
FROM OLD TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 
BY APPROPRIATIONS 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


TRANSFERS INVOLVED IN AIRCRAFT MAJOR PROCUREMENT | MAINTENANCE 
CONVERSION TO NEW STRUCTURE ND RELATED OTHER THAN AND 
PROCUREMENT AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS 


FY 1957 REQUEST PER OLD 
STRUCTURE $5,470.9 $1,109.0 $4,193.90 
FROM AIRCRAFT & RELATED 
PROCUREMENT : 
TO MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 
AIRCRAFT 
TO MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


FROM MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 
AIRCRAFT: 
TO AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROCUREMEN 
TO MAINTENANCE & OPERATION 


FROM MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS: 
TO AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROCUREMENT 
TO MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 
AIRCRAFT 


‘1t7.9 







- 416.2 


FY 1957 REQUEST PER NEW STRUCTURE] $5,800.0 $3,786.0 





During the detailed hearings we plan to give you the specific amounts 
in each program and project which are affected by these changes in 
budget structure. In addition, we have provided tabulations in the 
working books which show complete conversions from the old to the 
new structure. 


EFFECT OF MDAP ORDERS ON AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Thus far I have addressed myself to our requirements and plans 
primarily in terms of appropriated funds, A major consideration, 
however, in our total programs and in the obligations incurred and 
balances carried forward pursuant to such programs is the Air Force 
participation in the mutual-defense-assistance program in meeting 
common-item order requirements. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 108 of Public Law 208 (and 
previously of sec. 110, Public Law 778), the Department of Defense 
places orders for materiel upon the military departments for delivery 
to foreign countries. When such orders are placed, their monetary 
value is established in the Department of Defense’s accounts for mili- 
tary assistance funds as a “reservation” of funds, not as an obligation. 

Upon receipt of such orders, the military departments are author- 
ized to incur obligations in the amounts of the orders, in anticipation 
of later reimbursement from military assistance funds. Such reim- 
bursement is made only after actual delivery or performance, as the 
case may be, and may be made long after obligations have been in- 
curred in anticipation of the reimbursement. When the Air Force 
receives common item orders, the materiel called for by these orders 
becomes a part of total Air Force requirements without separate iden- 
tification within that total. The dollar amount reserved on the books 
of the Department of Defense against these common item orders is 
established in our accounts as additional obligational availability in 
the form of anticipated reimbursements, 
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Because the materiel ordered for MDAP becomes but a segment of 
total requirements; because there is no separate accounting or admin- 
istration of reimbursable obligations as opposed to those incurred 
against our appropriated funds; and because materiel may be fur- 
nished under varying circumstances, it is actually impossible to seg- 
regate MDAP-reimbursable obligations from direct obligations on a 
supportable basis for any given period less than that embraced by the 
whole MDAP program from inception to conclusion. ‘To accomplish 
such a segregation would necessitate the establishment of an elaborate 
and costly accounting system. 

To illustrate, suppose we receive today an order for item A. We 
might be able to supply the item from shelf stock to be replaced 
through subsequent procurement. With respect to the item itself, 
was the obligation incurred when we originally contracted for it last 
year or the year before, or will it be incurred perhaps next year when 
we contract for replacement? Perhaps later events will dictate the 
use of the reimbursement received for procurement of item B, under 
another program, rather than for item x which was furnished. Was 
or is the reimbursable obligation then properly an obligation under 
the program which embraces item A, or under that which embraces 
item B? 

This “simplified” example illustrates the difficulty not only of at- 
tempting to segregate reimbursable obligations, but also of trying to 
categorize them by budget program, although we have provided 
estimates of reimbursable obligations in order to conform to pre- 
scribed budget formats. 

As to the specific dollar impact of MDAP orders on our budget, this 
chart (chart 4) reflects MDAP transactions included in our schedules, 
by appropriation, for the 3 years included in the fiscal year 1957 
presentation. 

It will be noted that, in total, we received $3.46 billion in common- 
item orders in fiscal year 1955. The next line, “Reimbursements 
earned,” represents, in the 1955 activity, adjustments made to equalize 
military assistance expenditures and deliveries, in other words, those 
amounts which we did not actually receive in cash and never will. 


CHART 4 


PARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
DAP TRANSACTIONS INCLUDED IN SCHEDULES OF FY 1967 ESTIMATES 


(QM MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 



















AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT | OPERATION 
ACTIVITY BY FISCAL YEAR: aceaves OTHER THAN AND vores. 
PROCURENENT AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 








1 ACTIVITY: 
RT TaRY ASSISTANCE ORDERS RECEIVED 3,468.9 
REIMBURSEMENTS EARNED 434. 
3,030.9 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS IN FUTURE YEARS 










1956 ACTIVITY: 








REDUCTION OF PRIOR YEAR ORDERS ~ 250.0 - 302.0 
NEW MILITARY ASSISTANCE ORDERS 50.5 et 
REIMBURSEMENTS EARNED ~ 355.4 535.0 












ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS IN FUTURE YEARS 


1957 ACTIVITY: 
REIMBURSEMENTS EARNED 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS IN FUTURE YEARS 


1,636.4 






- 725.0 
1,519.4 


WOTE FIGURES DO NOT WECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS OUE TO ROUNDING. 
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These adjustments left a total of $3 billion-plus in remaining avail- 
able reservations at end of 1955. This amount is carried in the printed 
budget as a separate classification of “unobligated balance carried 
forward.” In fact, however, a substantial but indeterminate part 
of that sum actually was obligated in 1955. It is “unobligated” only 
to the extent that delivery was not made and reimbursement was not 
earned in the technical sense. 

During fiscal year 1956 there are included in the schedules $302 
million in reduction of prior year orders, $50.5 million in new orders 
received, and $535 million in reimbursements earned. Here again 
there is no necessary relationship between reimbursements earned and 
obligations incurred, as far as the fiscal year is concerned. The 
$535 million represents deliveries of materiel, which may well have 
been included in obligations incurred in the prior year. “Unearned” 
reservations of funds at end of 1956 are estimated at $2.2 billion. 

In fiscal 1957 deliveries are estimated at $725 million to bring the 
balance of unearned reservations down to $1.5 billion at the end of the 
budget year. 

OBLIGATIONS 


During fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that total obligations (exclud- 
ing military construction) will be $16,231 million, as shown in chart 
5 by the bar on the right. This compares with $17,258 million which 
it is estimated will be obligated in fiscal year 1956, and actual obliga- 
tions during fiscal year 1955 of $13,554 million. 


CHaRrT 5 


DEPARTMENT OF THE. AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE OBLIGATIONS® 

( EXCLUDING MILITARY CONSTRUCTION ) 
FISCAL YEARS 1955, 1956, 1957 
BASED ON OLD BUDGET STRUCTURE 


MILLIONS 


$17,256.2 MIL 


OTHER $ 872.6 Mi] __8'6,231.2 MIL 


OTHER $ 929.1 MIL 















































15,000 - 
$13,553.8 MIL 
OTHER $ 804.4 PROCUREMENT 
$8.676.3 MIL PROCUREMENT 
$ 7,161.8 MIL 
PROCUREMENT 
10,000 $5,517.2 MIL - 
OPERATION & OPERATION & 
7 | OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE MAINTENANCE 
5,00 | MAINTENANCE & MILITARY & MILITARY 
| S MILITARY PERSONNEL 
PERSONNEL PERSONNEL 
$ 8140.4 MIL 
$7.232.2 MIL $ 7,709.1 MIL 
0 
FY 1955 FY 1956 FY 1957 
acTUAL ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 


* INCLUDING REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS 
DUE TO ROUNDING, 
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You will note that each of the bars on the chart has been divided 
into three sections. The lower section of each bar represents obliga- 
tions for the day-to-day regularly recurring operating costs which are 
financed from the “Operation and maintenance” and the “Military 
personnel” appropriations. The middle sections measure the obliga- 
tions in our two major procurement areas, 1. e., “Aircraft and related 
procurement,” and “Procurement other than aircraft.” The top sec- 
tions represent obligations in the remaining appropriations (“Research 
and development,” “Reserve personnel,” and “Air National Guard”). 

Of particular significance on this chart is the increasing requirement 
for funds to finance our day-to-day operations. It is axiomatic that 
a larger and more complex Air Force costs more to operate and main- 
tain. Thus such costs have been rising as we progress toward attain- 
ment of our 137-wing objective. 

The next chart, chart 6, depicts this same obligational data by indi- 
vidual appropriation accounts. You will note that we have shown 
two columns of figures for fiscal year 1957, viz, obligations according 
to the old budget t structure so that you will have a ready comparison 
with fiscal years 1955 and 1956, and obligations based on the new struc- 
ture. 


CHART 6 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE OBLIGATIONS* 
FY 1955, FY 1956, AND FY 1957 




















MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 






FY 1956 
ESTIMATED 


FY 1955 
APPROPRIATIONS ACTUAL 


AIRCRAFT & RELATED PRO- 





CUREMENT 6,278.8 
PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 

AFRCRAFT 1,332.8 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 3,924.8 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 3,765.8 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 611.0 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 59.3 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 258.8 





CONTINGENCIES 









16,231.2 


367.0% 
16,598.2 






SUB TOTAL 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


13,553.86 | 17,258.2 16,231.2 
1,469.5 1,105.2 367.0 
TOTAL 15,043.3 118,363.3 16,598.2 


* INCLUDING OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN ANTICIPATION OF REIMBURSEMENTS . 
of PROVIDED FOR IN OTHER APPROPRIATIONS IN FY 1956 AND FY 1957. 


b/ DOES NOT INCLUDE OBLIGATIONS AGAINST FY 1957 FUNDS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, REQUEST 
FOR THESE FUNDS WILL BE JUSTIFIED AT A LATER DATE. 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS DUE TO ROUNDING. 
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It will be noted that the obligation rate for fiscal year 1956 is con- 


siderably higher than that for fiscal year 1955. This is due in part. 


to the effect of section 1311 of Public Law 663, 83d Congress. As Mr. 
Garlock pointed out in his presentation, it was necessary for the Air 
Force to reduce the obligations recorded in its accounting records for 
end fiscal year 1955 by more than a billion dollars because recorded 
obligations to that extent could not satisfy the criteria established 
by section 1311. 

However, virtually all of these transactions will be placed back on 
our books as confirmed obligations during fiscal year 1956. Further, 
it is not anticipated that we will again experience the “deobligation” 
actions to meet the requirements of certification which occurred at 
the end of fiscal year 1955, since adequate procedures have been de- 
veloped whereby transactions are not sale 3 in our accounting rec- 
ords as obligations unless they can stand the tests of section 1311. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


With regard to unobligated balances, I would like to comment on 
the technique used in showing unobligated balances for certain Air 
Force appropriations in the printed budget for fiscal year 1957. Ear- 
lier in my presentation I explained the method by which the Air Force 
obtains MDAP common item orders from the Department of Defense 
and increases its funding availability by anticipating the reimburse- 
ments which will be received upon delivery of materiel to MDAP 
recipients. 

The unobligated balances recorded on the Air Force records as of 
June 30, 1955, were based on a fund availability which included re- 
imbursements to be received in subsequent years from military assist- 
ance funds. The format established for the printed budget required 
the reflection of uncollected MDAP reimbursements as part of the un- 
obligated balance carried forward at the end of the year without regard 
to any obligations which may have been recorded on the books as of 
June 30, 1955. 

This treatment says, in effect, that the military departments utilize 
their own appropriated funds first in financing MDAP requirements 
and then utilize the reimbursements when they are collected, upon 
delivery of materiel to MDAP countries. 

In the case of the Air Force, as I pointed out earlier, we generally 
cannot distinguish obligations on behalf of MDAP from those for our 
own programs. An exception to this is that we do know that at least 
$1.5 billion has been obligated for MDAP because that amount of un- 
liquidated obligations was transferred from MDAP appropriation 
accounts to Air Force appropriation accounts. This was done pur- 
suant to a determination that the military departments should com- 
bine the MDA programs with their own programs. Thus we know of 
at least $1.5 billion that has been obligated even though the schedules 
in the printed budget show it as unobligated balance carried forward 
until reimbursements therefor are received. 

Chart 7 shows for each continuing appropriation the amount of un- 
obligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, reflected in the fiscal year 
1957 budget and the distribution of these balances as between “Appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned” and “Anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance fund 
reservations.” 
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CHART 7 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

ANALYSIS OF 30 JUN 1955 UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 
AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION IN SUBSEQUENT YEAR 
SHOWING SOURCE OF FUNDS 


i 
re 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


APPROPRI— |UNDELIVERED 
APPROPRIATION ATIONS MDAP COMMON 
EARNED REIMB./ ITEM ORDERS 





AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROCUREMENT | 5,748.2 2,191.3 
PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIR - 
CRAFT 695.3 
if RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 0 
4 MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 5 
TOTAL 8,007.9 ’ . 2,866.6* 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE $141.9 MILLION OF ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS TO BE EARNED IN FUTURE YEARS 
FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUND RESERVATIONS IN THE OPERATION & MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION, 


THESE ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS ARE INCLUDED IN THE FY 1956 PROGRAM. INCLUDES ANTICIPATED 
| REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUND RESERVATION OF $302.0 MILLION WHICH WERE 


CANCELLED IN FY 1956. 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS DUE TO ROUNDING, 


You will note that the unobligated balances shown on this chart do 
: not include $141.9 million of anticipated reimbursements from mili- 
tary-fund reservations in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. These anticipated reimbursements were not utilized in 
fiscal year 1955 and therefore were available for reestablishment in 
fiscal year 1956 in the 1956 “Operation and maintenance” availability, 
since they are backed up by fund reservations in the Department of 
Defense’s accounts for military-assistance funds. 

Chart 8 shows for each continuing appropriation the actual unob- 
ligated balance as of June 30, 1955, and estimates for the end of fiscal 


years 1956 and 1957. 
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CHART 8 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
SUMMARY OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 
AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


















AS OF END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
ACTUAL ESTIMATED ESTIMATED 
AS OF AS OF AS OF 

APPROPRIATION 30 JUN 55 30 JUN 56 30 JUN 57 











AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROCUREMENT 5,748.2 4,581.0 4,101.0 


























PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 1,696.4 505.0 435.0 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 85.5 58.1 58.1 
SUB-TOTAL 7,530.1 5,144.1 4,594.1 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 477.9 367.0 ¥ 






TOTAL 8,007.9* 5,511.1 4,594.1 


a/ DOES NOT REFLECT POSSIBLE UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF FY 1957 FUNDS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION. 
THE APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR THESE FUNDS WILL BE JUSTIFIED AT A LATER DATE, 


* DOES NOT INCLUDE $141.9 MILLION OF ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS TO BE EARNED IN FUTURE YEARS 
FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUND RESERVATIONS. THESE ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS ARE INCLUDED 
IN THE FY 1956 PROGRAM. INCLUDES ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUND 
RESERVATIONS OF $302.0 MILLION WHICH WERE CANCELLED IN FY 1956. 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS DUE TO ROUNDING, 


Since the fiscal year 1957 request for Military construction funds 
is not yet being presented to this committee, data for that account 
are shown in a “separate subentry, in order to provide comparability 
in the subtotal for all other accounts. For all other continuing 
accounts the unobligated carryovers as of June 30, 1955, totaled 

$7,530 million, or $I. ,691 million higher than a year earlier. This 
results primarily from inclusion of MDAP availability in fiscal year 
1955. Also, as I explained earlier, the section 1311 certifications 
had the effect of reflecting end-1955 carryovers at a billion dollars 
more than otherwise would have been the case. 

As a concomitant, that same action, which will have been followed 
by reestablishment of nearly all of those obligations during fiscal 
year 1956, contributes toward a reduction of $2,386 million, or 32 
percent in estimated unobligated carryovers at the end of fiscal year 
1956. Also contributing toward that reduction, of course, is the 
increased obligational rate during the current year. The combined 
effect will be to reduce unobligated balances to $5,144 million at 
the end of fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1957, as now estimated, we expect a further reduction 
in the unobligated carryover into fiscal year 1958 of approximately 
$550 million, ‘to a total of $4,594 million, which might be regarded 
as reasonably close to a normal carryover from year to year in appro- 
priations of such magnitude and for such purposes as those of the 
Air Force. 

Although the unobligated carryovers in the Military construction 
account were not included in the balances which I have discussed— 
for the reason indicated a moment ago—it is worthy of note that sig- 
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nificant progress also is being made in the reduction of unobligated 
carryovers in that account as well as in the other continuing appro- 
priations. As compared with $1,219 million carried over from 1954 
to 1955, the amount was reduced to $478 million at end-1955, and is 
estimated at $ $367 million at the end of 1956. It probably will level 
off at little more than $300 million by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

In addition to comparing these balances for the 3 fiscal years, I 
would like to ¢ ompare our estimate of last year with actual experience 
for the June 30, 1955, balances, as shown in chart 9. 


CHarT 9 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
COMPARISON OF ACTUAL 30 JUNE 1955 
UNOBLIGATED CARRYOVERS 


WITH THOSE ESTIMATED IN FY 1956 BUDGET 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 












ESTIMATED 
IN FY 1956 ACTUAL 
APPROPRIATION BUDGET BALANCES DIFFERENCE 







AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 5,748.2 








PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 9695.4 546.4 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 85.5 -6.0 
SUB TOTAL 7,530.1 2,563.6 










MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 477.9 





8,007.9 2,281.8 





a/ DOES NOT INCLUDE $141. 9 MILLION OF ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS TO BE EARNED IN FUTURE YEARS 
FROM MILITARY ASSISTANCE FUND RESERVATIONS IN THE OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 
AREA, 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTALS DUE TO ROUNDING. 


At first glance it would appear that the Air Force substantially 
underestimated its obligational ‘capability for fiscal year 1955. How- 
ever, there were mitigating circumstances which I would like to 
explain. There were three principal factors contributory to this 
situation. 

First, the effect of section 1311, Public Law 668. The application 
of the obligational criteria established thereby resulted in temporary 
deobligation of approximately $1% billion, wile h was not anticipated 
when we were before this committee last year. Virtually all of these 
obligations will have been reestablished on our books during the cur- 
rent fiscal year 

Second, the effect of recoupment of prior-year funds. In last year’s 
hearings the Air Force agreed to reductions of $150 million in new 
appropriations in the ‘ ‘Aircraft and related procurement” account, 
and of $50 million in the “Procurement other than aircraft” account 
on the basis that funds in those amounts could be recouped from prior 
year programs and applied to the fiscal year 1956 program. Actually 
we have succeeded in recouping a total of almost $1.4 billion in these 
two accounts. The preponderance of these recoupments were either 

73115—56——3 
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unprogramed on June 30, 1955, or were in a preobligation stage at 
that time, thereby providing a larger unobligated carryover into fiscal 
year 1956 than had been anticipated. 

Third, the eflect of MDAP common item orders. It will be recalled 
that the fiscal year 1956 budget was the first one which provided for 
financing the MDA program through the accounts of the military de- 
partments. Inthe “Aircraft and related procurement,” and the “Pro- 
curement other than aircraft” accounts, the amount of MDAP antic- 
ipated reimbursements had been estimated at $2,050 million, with 
approximately half of that amount to be unobligated at June 30, 1955. 
However, MDAP orders received actually totaled $3,465 million. 

These three factors primarily account for the fact that the unobli- 
gated carryovers as of June 30, 1955 are substantially higher in the two 
principal procurement appropriations. 

In the case of “Research and development and military construc- 
tion,” the Air Force bettered its estimates of $91 million and $835 mil- 
lion, respectively. The actual year-end unobligated balances for fiscal 
year 1955 were $86 million and $478 million, respectively, in those 
accounts. 

As we described in our presentation last year, it is the policy of the 
Air Force to budget for the total cost of the aircraft and other related 
procurement in the program, even though we know that some of the 
funds will not be obligated during the budget year. This method pro- 
vides the Congress and ourselves with a complete picture of the cost of 
the program rather than merely an increment of the total. In addi- 
tion, when we set out to accomplish a buying program we need the 
assurance that we have the authority to carry out the commitments we 
must make with industry to assure an orderly time-phased accomplish- 
ment of our objectives. As we indicated in this chart, chart 10, the 
obligations and expenditures of funds for an aircraft procurement ex- 
tend over a period of 4 or more fiscal years. We normally expect 
that during the first year (the budget year) we will obligate from 60 
to 65 percent of the funds required for that aircraft program, during 
the second year from 15 to 20 percent will be obligated, the third year 
approximately 10 percent with the balance (approximately 10 per- 
cent) being spread over the fourth or in some cases the fifth year. 
Other related programs such as the missiles program and in some re- 
spects other major procurement items follow a somewhat similar obli- 
gational pattern, although in most instances those programs are fully 
obligated at the end of the third year. 

These are the reasons why, in the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” appropriation, a large unobligated balance will be carried for- 
ward at the end of fiscal year 1957. These funds are all required to 
complete the financing of the programs which we are presenting. An 
analysis of the unobligated balance at end fiscal year 1957 indicates 
that $2,547.2 million will be required to complete the fiscal year 1957 
program which amount represents about 34 percent of the total cost of 
the program; $1,776.8 million would be required to complete the fiscal 
year 1956 program which amount represents 23 percent of that pro- 
gram ; $500 million would be required to complete the financing of the 
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fiscal year 1955 program which amount represents 9 percent of that 
program and $400 million would be requir ed to complete the financing 
of the fiscal year 1954 and prior year programs. I might add that it 
is from the fiscal year 1956 and prior-year programs that we expect 
to recoup the $1.1 billion that we require to complete the financing of 
the fiscal year 1957 program. Some of these recoupments will be de- 
rived from unobligated balances and the balance will result from 
deobligations of funds now recorded as obligations against contracts 
let in prior program years. Thus you can see that the unobligated 
balances to be carried forward are directly related to the completion 
of the planned aircraft and related procurement programs. Each of 
these programs is separately accounted for within the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation and funds are transferred from 
the prior program year. 
EXPENDITURES 


The next chart (chart 11) sets forth by appropriation the actual Air 
Force expenditures during fiscal year 1955 and those forecast for fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957. The expenditure data given, it should be noted, 
are on a “net checks issued” basis, that is, total payments for Air Force 
obligations less reimbursements and refunds; in other words, the net 
outlay of Treasury cash. 


CHarT 11 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEAR 1955, 1956, AND 1957 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
FY 1955 FY 1956 FY 1957 





APPROPRIATION ACTUAL ESTIMATED | ESTIMATED 
AIRCRAFT & RELATED PRO - 
CUREMENT 6,959.3 5,968.0 6,107.0 
PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 
AIRCRAFT 1,066.4 892.0 1,000.0 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 3,305.2 3,490.0 3,800.0 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 3,496.2 3,640.0 3,700.0 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 445.7 545.0 610.0 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 28.4 41.0 58.0 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 178.8 185.0 210.0 
CONTINGENCIES 26.5 2.0 1.0 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS -125.8 - 23.0 -1.0 
SUB-TOTAL 15,380.7 14,760.0 155485.0 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 1,026.0 1,200.0 1,050.0% 
TOTAL 16,406.7 | 15,960.0 | 16,835.0 , 


a/ EXCLUDES EXPENDITURES FROM FY 1957 FUNDS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, 
™~ BEQUEST FOR THESE FUNDS WILL BE JUSTIFIED AT A LATER DATE, 
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When we were here a year ago, there was a forecast that. fiscal year 
1955 expenditures would be $15.2 billion, the estimate which was re- 
flected in the President’s fiscal year 1956 budget. However, that esti- 
mate which was developed in October 1954 did not reflect, and at that 
time could not have reflected, the full impact of MDAP transactions 
on our expenditures. As it later developed, the Air Force did not 
receive reimbursement for deliveries made to MDAP countries, in 
that the value of these deliveries was applied in the equalization of 
deliveries and expenditures from mutual-assistance funds. Had not 
it been necessary to make these “free” deliveries, the Air Force would 
have been reimbursed by approximately one-half billion dollars. ‘This 
had the effect of increasing expenditures because ‘of the absence of 
reimbursement collections from mutual-assistance funds. In addition, 
there was a cash refund to mutual-assistance funds of approximately 
$300 million. 

Therefore, when we appeared before the Senate committee some- 
what later we presented a revised estimate of $16,000 million for both 
1955 and 1956. which was in consonance with that submitted to the 
Congress by the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the entire 
Department of Defense. The actual 1955 experience shows a total 
of $16,406.7 million in expenditures, or within 2.5 percent of the 
umount of our revised forecast of a year ago. 

Really a slightly higher rate of ‘expenditure i is taken into account 
mn the expenditure forecast for the current year, fiscal 1956, even 
though the chart shows a net total reduction in expenditures of some 
$446.7 million from the previous year. Actually the payment of Air 
Force bills, per se, would have been slightly higher in 1956 than 1955 
had not certain actions been taken which will effect nonrec urring 
reductions in expenditure rates. 

In this respect the Air Force, early in the current fiscal year, took 
action to reduce the amount of funds held by contractors pending 
refund to the Air Force in cases where there were imminent down- 

ward price revisions. Also, in the past contracts for certain major 
procurements provided for progress payments being made up to 90 
percent of the contract. Recently this policy was changed and new 
contracts provide for progress payments up to 75 “percent of the con- 
tract. In both instances a. results a nonrecurring reduction in net 
expenditures for fiscal year 1956. 

Then too, it is expected that in fiseal year 1956 reimbursements 
received by the Air Force from mutual assistance funds will total in 
the neighborhood of one-half billion dollars. These collections are 
credits to our appropriations, and as such they reduce net expendi- 
tures from the Treasury. During fiscal year 1955 there were no 
common item order reimbursements received froin mutual-assistance 
funds, since 1955 deliveries were on a nonreimbursable basis and were 
applied towards equalization of deliveries to MDAP recipients with 
expenditures from mutual-assistance funds. 

In fiscal year 1957 our expenditures are forecast at $16,535 million, 
or 3.6 percent higher than in 1956. This results from the substantially 
higher obligation rate in 1956, a large part of such obligations being 
for liquidation in 1957, and also from the fact that the one-time 
expenditure reductions which I mentioned a moment ago, will have 
been accomplished for the most part during fiscal year 1956. 
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STATUS OF UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


To complete the fiscal picture, having covered new obligational 
authority, obligations, unobligated carryovers and expenditures, the 
next chart (chart 12) presents the status of unexpended funds at the 
end of the fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Unexpended balances as of June 30, 1955, totaled $18.8 billion, or 
$4.9 billion less than at the end of the preceding fiscal year. The bal- 
ance of $18.8 billion is the lowest since fiscal year 1951. We estimate 
that the unexpended amount will drop another $900 million, to $17.9 
billion by the end of the current fiscal year, and that that amount $17.9 
billion, will be further reduced to $16.8 billion at end-1957. 

Of the $18.8 billion unexpended as of the close of fiscal 1955, $18 
billion was in unliquidated obligations, that is, funds which had been 
obligated by contract or otherwise, but against which payments had 
not yet been made. The remaining $5.8 billion was in unobligated 
balances, of which $5.3 billion were in the direct appropriation ac- 
counts and $500 million in the working capital accounts. Funds 
which had expired for obligation but had not lapsed to the Treasury 
amounted to about $100 million. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, it is now estimated that unliquidated 
obligations will total $14.4 billion, or an increase of approximately 
$1.4 billion over the June 30, 1955 level due to the substantially in- 
creased obligation rate during 1956 which will not be offset comple tely 
by the increased expenditure rate. — the relatively low level of 
unliquidated obligations as of June 30, 1955, the lowest level since 
fiscal year 1950, shows the effect of obligation criteria established by 
section 1311. By the same token, the increase in unliquidated obliga- 
tions during fiscal year 1956 can be attributed to the reinstatement in 
our accounting records of obligations which were taken off the books 
in fiscal year 1955 due to section 1311. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956 unobligated balances carried for- 
ward are expected to be decreased considerably as has been pointed 
out previously. In the case of the working capital funds, the de- 
crease in the unobligated balances from the end of fiscal year 1955 
to end 1956 is primarily due to the rescission by Congress last year 
of $455 million in the Air Force’s stock and industrial funds. Since 
the fiscal year 1956 Appropriation Act, which provided for the rescis- 
sion, was not enacted until after June 30, 1955, the return of those 
funds to the Treasury actually occurred in fiscal year 1956. 

As of June 30, 1957, it is estimated that unliquidated obligations 
will total $13.4 billion, which together with unobligated balances of 
$3.4 billion will result in an unexpended balance of $16.8 billion, the 
lowest amount since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 


SUMMARY 


In summation, gentlemen, approval of the $15,418 million requested 
for fiscal year 1957 will, when that amount is added to other availa- 
ble financing, permit continued orderly progress toward our primary 
objective of a modern 137-wing Air Force. It will provide also for 
minimum essential day-to-day operation and maintenance costs, and 
for the anticipated increase in military strength during fiscal year 
1957 as well as for increases in Air Force Reserve strength and in Air 
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National Guard strength and number of units. It would permit con- 
tinuation of research and development activities at approximately the 
current level. 

We would accomplish these objectives within a lesser total funding 
availability in fiscal year 1957, even though the new obligational au- 
thority would be higher than what was appropriated for the current 
year. This we w ould do thro ugh optimum utilization of unobligated 
funds carried forward into fiscal year 1957, and thereby reduce such 

carryovers to about a minimum working balance by the end of the 
budget year. 

Our expenditure rate necessarily will increase in fiscal year 1957, 
due to the factors which I have outlined, and must remain at the fiscal 
year 1957 level of $16.5 billion or higher if our long-term objectives 
are to be attained. 

We are ready now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to support our estimates in detail at the pleasure of the committee. 

I have some additional charts that I would like to insert in the record 
and discuss. 

Mr. Manon, You may do so. 

General Bocarr. The President fiscal year 1957 budget was based 
on a revised budget structure, and certain shifts had ‘been made in 
budgeting for funds in the “Aircraft and related procurement, Pp 
“Procurement other than aircraft,” and “Operations and maintenance” 
appropriations. However, in order to facilitate the presentation of the 
fiscal year 1957 estimates to this committee, the estimates were to be 
justified on the basis of the old budget structure with which the com- 
mittee was familiar. Accordingly the financial data presented is based 
on the old budget structure. 

The following tabulation reflects, by appropriation, for fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957 obligations based on the new budget structure. 
This tabulation reflects a summary of total obligations in each ap- 
propriation account as reflected in the printed President's fiscal year 
1957 budget. 


Department of the Air Force—Air Force obligations new structure! fiscal year 1955, 
1956, and 1957 


[Millions of dollars] 





, Ls Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriations aie ect 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
= mated mated 

















Aircraft and related procurement. . 4,691.1 7, 407.2 6, 278.8 
Procurement other than aircraft- _- 1, 414.6 1, 742.3 1, 332.8 
Seen and maintenance__----- ae 3, 016. 7 3, 517.1 3, 924.8 
I ea Ee weno deaanae | 3, 626. 1 3, 718.9 3, 765. 8 
Research and deve mepenans Pate een ners igcoweeUnckentaaiset 589.3 | 639.0 | 611.0 
IN gt. occa aninennnenee am ab ce 29.8 43.6 | 59.3 
Do os iagdaaehbwadneaweNewusneakee cane 157.9 190. 2 | 258. 8 
SRI i oe alec LcGinenceheeees 27.4 1) (?) 
REIT TOD SOLD SOPOT ETT OEE 13, 553.8 17, 258. 2 | 16, 231. 2 
Military construction._._...-- piacaetmaeoes Side 1, 489. 5 | 1, 105.2 | 3 367.0 
Baie sc cae banal enobencticuchs warm basedeacuee | 15, 043.3 | 18, 363. 16, 598. 2 


1 Including obligations incurred in anticipation of reimbursements. 
2 Provided for in other appropriations in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


3 Does not include obligations against fiscal year 1957 funds for military construction. Request for these 
funds will be justified at a later date. 
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The following tabulation shows, by appropriation, Air Force pro- 
grams for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. ‘These amounts are based 
on the old budget structure, and are in consonance with the justifica- 
tion material contained in the working books submitted to the com- 
mittee. These programed figures include those portions of programs 
which are financed from anticipated reimbursements. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE-AIR FORCE PROGRAMS * 
BY APPROPRIATION BASED ON OLD STRUCTURE 


1 1 1957 
aS Hats So © MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
APPROPRIATION FY 1955 FY 1956 
AIRCRAFT & RELATED PROCUREMENT | 5,356.1 7,322.0 












FY 1957 
7,037.6 























































PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT] 1,049.5 941.4 1,135.7 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 3,606.1 3,990.2 4,374.6 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 3,626.1 3,718.9 3,765.8 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 565.3 607.4 611.0 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 29.8 43.6 59.3 
AIR NATIOWAL GUARD 157.9 190.2 258.8 
CONTINGENCIES 27.4 * 3 
SUB TOTAL 145418.20/ | 16,813.70/ | 175242.8 


1,469.5 
15,907.7b/ 


1,105.2 
17,918.9b/ 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 








17,242.8 





@/ EXCLUDES REQUEST FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FUNDS WHICH WILL BE JUSTIFIED AT A LATER DATE. 


b/ THE TOTAL OF THE FY 1955 PROGRAM BASED ON THE "OLD" STRUCTURE SLIGHTLY EXCEEDS THE FY 1955 
PROGRAM TOTAL BASED ON THE "NEW" STRUCTURE, WHILE FY 1956 PROGRAM ("OLD" STRUCTURE) IS 
LESS THAN FY 1956 PROGRAM TOTAL (“NEW™ STRUCTURE). THIS RESULTS FROM. THE CONVERSION OF 
THE BUDGET STRUCTURE WHEREIN CERTAIN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF PRIOR YEARS PROGRAMS WERE 
TRANSFERRED FOR COMPARATIVE PURPOSES FROM THE CONTINUING APPROPRIATION, AIRCRAFT AND 
RELATED PROCUREMENT, TO THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 


* INCLUDES PORTION OF PROGRAMS FINANCED FROM ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS , 
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The following tabulation is similar to the preceding statement, 
except that the appropriation distribution is based on the new budget 
structure. In other words, adjustments have been made for all 8 years 
in the “Aircraft and related procurement,” “Procurement other than 
aircraft,” and “Operations and maintenance” appropriations, to reflect 
the effect of the new budget structure. The amounts shown in the 
following tabulation are shown in the regular justification books which 
have been presented to the committee. Asin the preceding tabulation, 
the figures for Air Force programs include that portion which is 
financed from anticipated reimbursements. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE PROGRAMS*# 
BY APPROPRIATION 
BASED ON WEW STRUCTURE 
FY 1955, 1956, AMD 1957 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


FY 1955 FY 1956 FY 1957 






APORNORIATION 








AIRCRAFT & REL. PROC. 7,632.5 















PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 1,121.9 1,226.8 
OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 3,517.1 3,924.8 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 3,718.9 3,765.8 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 607.4 611.9 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 43.6 59.3 
AIR WATIONAL GUARD 258.8 






CONTINGENCIES 
SUB-TOTAL 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 





17,242.8 






17,242.8 





@/ EXCLUDES REQUEST FOR FY 1957 FUNDS FOR MILITARY CONSTRUCTION WHICH WILL BE JUSTIFIED 
AT A LATER DATE, 


bY THE TOTAL OF THE FY 1955 PROGRAM BASED ON THE "OLD" STRUCTURE SLIGHTLY EXCEEDS FY 1955 
PROGRAM BASED ON THE "NEW" STRUCTURE, WHILE THE FY 1956 PROGRAM (“OLD" STRUCTURE) IS 
LESS THAN FY 1956 PROGRAM (“NEW" STRUCTURE). THIS RESULTS FROM THE CONVERSION OF THE 
BUDGET STRUCTURE WHEREIN CERTAIN UNOBLIGATED BALANCES OF PRIOR YEARS PROGRAMS WEE 
TRANSFERRED FOR COMPARATIVE PURPOSES FROM THE CONTINUING APPROPRIATION, AIRCRAFT 
AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, TO THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, 


* INCLUDES PORTION OF PROGRAMS FINANCED FROM ANTICIPATED REWABURSEMENTS . 


The following tabulation shows, in summary, for all direct appro- 
priations the source of financing the programs for fiscal years 1955, 
1956,and 1957. Basically, programs are financed from appropriations 
authorized by the Congress for the year concerned, recoupment of 
prior year funds which are still available for obligational purposes, 
transfers of funds, between appropriations, which are authorized by 
law, and anticipated reimbursements from various sources. In addi- 
tion, a line has been shown in the following tabulation for comparative 
transfers since certain adjustments are made in the budget in order that 
prior year programs will be comparable with that for the budget year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Annual programs by source of financing (new budget structure) ' 


[Millions of dollars] 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 

Appropriation (new obligating authority) .................-..-- 10, 927. 9 14, 739.8 15, 418. 0 
Actual recoupment from prior-year funds i tae dedi taibbidialice ll 2, 610. 0 926. 0 161. 5 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years "2 : —_ — 1, 100. ( 
Cash transfers. ....-4.-.-...s.<. ale ts oder ile ane dina Serato -| 73.2 | 5.0 
Funds not obligated in annual accounts__..............-.... . —22.4 
Comparative transfers eek ae ae ela ; aaa satel 116.3 | TAO cee 
Anticipated advances and reimbursements from: 

Military assistance fund reservations xecipeewumeaa 274.4 | 2820.8 

Other Air Force appropriations. .............-....-.-..... 89.7 | 80. 1 119. 1 

Olen  aneeae ae Siac Rdnmas Shak 88.9 | 91.9 | 42.4 

Other Federal Government agencies. ......-.--- ‘ bso! 69.1 | 70. 2 | 79.9 

Non-Federal sources -. -- ; : ae 184.2 | 23. 6 21.9 

NID sc cesncsabi ci sidsictethtoncreucchinteevdelses Lbos 14, 411. 5 | 16, 831.7 | 17, 242. 8 


1 Excludes military construction. 
2 Includes $142.0 million of anticipated reimbursements fom MDAP common-item order fund reserva- 
tions used to finance the fiscal year 1956 operations and maintenance program. 


Note.—Columns do not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


The following statement shows a reconciliation of fiscal year 1955 
obligations recorded in Air Force accounting records with those re- 
flected in the fiscal year 1955 column of the President’s fiscal year 1957 
budget. Technical instructions for the preparation of the President’s 
budget require that adjustments be made to recorded obligations in 
order to reflect comparability in data for the past, current, and budget 
years. The dollar amounts of these adjustments are indicated in this 
tabulation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE j 
RECONCILIATION OF FY 1955 OBLIGATIONS 4/ 

AS RECORDED IN AIR FORCE ACCOUNTING RECORDS 
AND AS REFLECTED IN PRESIDENT’S FY 1957 BUDGET 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ; 


me 


1 TEM AMOUNT 


FY 1955 OBLIGATIONS RECORDED IN AIR FORCE 
RECORDS ON 30 JUNE 1955 PRIOR TD SEC. 


1311 CERTIFICATIONS $15, 323.9 
2. DEOBLIGATIONS SUBSEQUENT TO 39 JUNE 1955 
REQUIRED TO MEET CRITERIA OF SEC. 1311 -1, 279.7 
3, OBLIGATIONS (ADUJUSTED TO REFLECT DEOBLI- 
GATIONS REQUIRED PURSUANT TO SEC. 1311 
CERTIFICATION) 14, 053.2 
4. ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED PER INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR PREPARATION OF PRESIDENT’S 8UDGET 
A. NET OBLIGATIONAL ACTIVITY IN 
ALLOCATED WORKING FUNDS ADVANCED 
TO OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 9.6 
B. RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEARS’ OBLIGATIONS 314.5 
C. COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS OF DEUTSCHEMARK 
SUPPORT 222.1 
D. COMPARATIVE TRANSFERS FROM OTHER 
AGENCIES 19.9 
E. BUREAU OF BUDGET ADJUSTMENT FOR ,MDAP 
COMMON ITEM ORDERS 434.0 
F. MISCELLANEOUS -2 
5. OBLIGATIONS REFLECTED IN PRESIDENT’'S FY 1957 
BUDGET $15,043.3 





o/ INCLUDES REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS. 


NOTE: FIGURES DO NOT NECESSARILY ADD TO TOTAL DUE TO ROUNDING. 
Mr. Manon. We will now recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 


CHANGE IN BUDGET STRUCTURE 
Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, in your general statement primarily 
what you have been explaining does not have any ultimate effect on 
the dollar appropriation but has been a rather complete explanation 
of a change in what we might call bookkeeping features of the budget 
for the Air Force. 
General Bogart. That is exactly correct, sir. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS FUNDS 


Mr. Scrivner. Both you and Secretary Garlock made a of 
maintenance and operations funds for the present fiscal year as being 
deficient for various reasons. I asked the question when we had the 
full subcommittee of 15, which I repeat now. In view of the situa- 
tions that did arise relative to increased pay, increased cost of fuel, 
and several similar items, which made what had seemed sufficient be- 
come, insuflicient for the year, why was there no request for a defici- 
ency? That isa situation which has full justification for a request 
for a deficiency appropriation. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, we have submitted a request for 
a small deficiency appropriation to cover the cost of the civilian pay 
increase which is attributable to the legislation, and which is contained 
in the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. We do not have 
action on that as yet. 

However, on the other items it is our feeling that to process a request 
for a deficiency appropriation to cover items of the type which we have 
a to defer—principally such things as contract maintenance of 

facilities and contract maintenance of equipment—unless we are Op- 
erating on a deficiency basis, we do not get the ere in time to actually 
use them for those purposes “during the fiscal yea 

Mr. Scrivner. What I had in mind was not ex as that. What I 
had in mind was a report that the maintenance and operations funds 
were so deficient that it was not possible for the Air Force to provide 
fuel necessary for flying. Is that true, or is it just a report? 

General Bogart. ‘No, sir. We are providing the fuel that is re- 
quired to take care of our flying hour program as it is now set up. We 
have held the flying hour program down somewhat, but we believe we 
have funded all the hours we could generate this year, but we have 
done it at the expense of these other items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that statement. It is disturbing 
to hear 


Funds are so deficient that the men could not even fly. 


and that has been said almost that boldly and baldly. That is one of 
the things that I for one have always tried to provide, adequate 
funds for all the fuel and operations necessary to keep up flying. 

General Bocarr. We think that we have funded the fuel and oil 
requirements for the year; yes, sir. 

General CarLanan. May I make a statement there? 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO FAR EAST AIR FORCE 


General CatnanHan. Mr. Scrivner, I think in order to clarify this 
a bit further it should be stated that there have been times when the 
funds available to carry out all of the flying that should have been 
done were not on hand. As those conditions became known to the 
headquarters—and specifically I would cite a condition that developed 
out in the Far Ea: al funds have been made 
available, That condition did dev elop out in the Far East Air Forces, 
and an additional allocation of funds to provide more flying hours 
was made available. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That of course raises a very natural question. If 
the appropriations were sufficient by some of your shifts in activity, 
why was there not sufficient funds out there? 

Bicharat Bocart. Well, sir, this was a change in maintenance capa- 
bility out there. We thought we had funded Far East for their total 
flying capability. On the other hand, they generated a maintenance 
‘~apability which Jet them fly more hours. 

In other words, we cut them down below the hours required based 
on their maintenance capability. Their maintenance capability was 
improved to the point where we were underfunded on flying hours for 
fuel. We therefore had to switch money over to the fuel account for 
the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is responsible? Is that the commander of the 
Far East Air Forces? 

General Bogart. No, sir. I think that is a question of the Air Staff 
underestimating their maintenance capabilities, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long does it take to get word of that Far East 
fuel shortage back to Washington where it can be acted upon? 

General Bocart. Well, I think that developed in December, and we 
funded them the first part of January, sir. 

General CaLLanan. It should be stated also, Mr. Scrivner, that the 
initial plans providing for the flying hours did provide adequate flying 
hours to maintain operational effectiveness within FEAF. However, 
a higher priority of requirements was generated for Air Force mainte- 
nance and operations funds by SAGE, the DEW line, and other 
projects that cut into flying hours. We retained some troop-carrier 
aircraft in FEAF longer than originally planned. It was principally 
the unprogramed demands which developed that generated this 
situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am just sitting on this side of the table, but I 
would think that probably should be the No. 1 priority, the funding 
of the required flying hours. That ought to be No. 1. Then some 
of the other operations that can be deferred should be. 

General Bocarr. That is true, sir. That is what we do. We fund 
what we think is the complete flying-hour program. We fund it to 
the extent we think we are going to actually generate the hours. If 
we make a mistake in that—and we have on 2 or 3 occasions—then 
we have to correct it by reprograming later. 

I believe that is what you have reference to. Those are temporary 
situations only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just how serious was the curtailment of the flying 
hours in the Far East ? 

Mr. Gartock. Could we supply a statement for the record on that, 
sir? I think it would be more satisfactory. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will be satisfactory. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Initial fiscal year 1956 plans provided Far East Air Forces with flying hours 
in consonance with their request and our estimate of their ability to generate 
the flying hours requested. Due to further maintenance and operations appro- 
priation requirements generated by high priority projects, such as SAGE and 
DEW line, the Air Force took another look and made a slight reduction in our 
fiying-hour estimates. As one consequence, the Far East Air Forces flying-hour 
program was reduced. Shortly thereafter, troop-carrier units were extended 


in the Far East beyond their program date with the result that an increase 
in airlift flying hours was granted last August in response to a Far East Air 
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Forces request. In December another increase for both airlift and combat 
flying hours was requested and authorized. The adequacy with which the 
Air Force met both requests is indicated by the fact that Far East Air Forces 
has since turned back a small portion of the programed flying hours. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Manon. On page 6 of your statement, Mr. Garlock, you make 
some comparisons as to research and development appropriations. 
You say: 

The total program in fiscal year 1957 for research and development is $611 mil- 
lion, which compares to the fiscal year 1956 program of $607.4 million. 


I believe it has been pointed out to us in these hearings that these 
figures are not comparable; is that correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. The $611 million and the $604.4 million ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. As I understand it you are now considering as 
research and development costs certain costs which were not included 
in previous years. You may have included these costs in fiscal year 
1955. 

Mr. Gartock. 1956 and 1957 are comparable. 

Mr. Manon. 1956 and 1957 are comparable? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes. 

General Bogart. The fiscal year 1955 figures have been adjusted by 
comparative transfers, sir. Therefore, all 3 fiscal years are compar- 
able. 

Mr. Gartock. The two I am talking about, 1956 and 1957, I know 
are comparable. 

Mr. Manon. What are the comparable figures for 1954, 1955, and 
1956 ? 

General Bocart. I do not have the figure for 1954 here, sir, but 
1955 is $565.3 million. 1956 is $607.4 million. 1957 is $611 million. 
Those are comparable figures. Those are program figures. 

Mr. Manon. It is true that you are adding many costs into research 
and development that you formerly did not add in; is that right? 

General Bogart. That is right, sir, but we have adjusted the fiscal 
year 1955 figures so they will be comparable with fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Garvock. Mr. Chairman, the figures are comparable. 

The problem is that in talking about research you are talking about 
the money that goes directly into research contracts or directly into 
research activities. Some of this increase has been in the support 
activities with the expansion of Edwards, Eglin, Tullahoma, and 
Patrick. With the activities there they are taking increased amounts 
of support money. That is where most of the increase has gone. We 
have broken it out. We can provide you with a table that shows a 
breakdown of the appropriation by direct research and support, year 
by year. 

Mr. Manon. When Mr. Gardner was before the committee he said 
that the research was declining. It did not show that in the figures 
because of the difference of the method of computation, I understood. 
I thought that was correct. 

Mr. Gartock. What he was talking about is the amount that goes 
to direct research. I think he was correct. It is a very narrow margin. 
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I would like to supply that to you, and you can use your judgment 
about putting it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to have what the facts are. 

Mr. Gariock. We will place them in the record, then. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparative level of research and development, fiscal year 1953—fiscal year 1957 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year— 








| 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Research and development appropriation: | 1 | 
Technical program (P-610-680) ........---------- | $457, 479 $385, 787 | $366,407 | $379,189 | $337, 712 
Support program (P-690): | | 
SPORE: ae. Ee EP. WINE on oi oo eee cacenae 66,373 | 64,619 | 69,772 75, 000 93, 400 
Indirect R. and D. support !.._.-..---.----- 0 0 | 0 | 145,930 179, 548 


[ommncnensomes coe come | comveuse qemeiepcmms | eeepc: | ommsensomentaens | eS SE 
Total research and development appro- 
DR ence cpanbecpatveeskasansesesa1 Oe 450, 406 436, 179 600, 119 610, 660 
Indirect R. and D. support included in other appro- | 
priations prior to fiscal year 1956_-....-.---.------- | 97,710 | 100,019 128, 531 | 0 0 





Comparable totals for R. and D_--..-.-----..-- | 621, 562 550, 425 








~ 564, 710 | 600, 119 | 610, 660 


] 
1 Included in the researeh and development appropriation pursuant to the provisions of title IV, Nationa 
Security Act of 1949. 





Mr. Garvock. Off the record, please. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR RESERVE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. On page 7 of your statement you make reference to the 
Air Reserve program. Somebody told me that of the funds provided 
for construction—and of course this is not a construction bill—of 
some of our Air Reserve facilities were not being utilized. I wrote a 
letter to Secretary Quarles a few days ago about that. I have not 
had an answer yet. 

Does anyone here know whether or not we are obligating and taking 
steps to obligate this fiscal year the funds provided for construction 
in the Reserves of the Air Force? 

Mr. Gariock. Well, sir, on the whole construction program you 
will recall that the amount of items approved by the authorizing com- 
mittees and by this committee substantially exceeded the dollars avail- 
able for funding. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. In all areas there have been some of the items that 
have remained unfunded this year. I am quite sure that some of the 
Reserve activities have remained unfunded, just as other things have, 
but some of them have gone ahead. 

Mr. Manon. I should like for you to get the correct facts in the 
record at this point, because, after all, there is only about $31 million 
involved here, I believe. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. To decline to carry out this Reserve construction pro- 
gram because of using that on a tremendous construction program 
otherwise does not seem to be quite proper. 
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Mr. Gariock. We will give you the figures on that, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The status of the Air Force Reserve fiscal year 1956 construction program is 
as follows: 
Housing and messing facilities deferred pending criteria study by 





Coie Seeratniy es) Deinees oo os ce a kc ee ce. $1, 860, 000 
Hangar facilities deferred pending establishment of standard 

a irae hic a ie te eat peo aes haa ok hn ends nein ached Snpoeeceng 2, 208, 000 
Facilities deferred pending selection of new site (Portland, Oreg., 

a eat 1, 806, 000 
Facilities deferred pending real-estate clearances__._._._.____--__---- 10, 736, 000 
Facilities: deferred pending firm’ siting.......................--.. 2, 133, 650 
Facilities approved for construction pending availability of funds___ 8, 908, 050 
BaCiUines programed for construction.............~....,.....-...... 3, 946, 300 

ett loco" primer es Pe ed poe 31, 598, 000 


The Air Force construction program as approved by the Congress for financing 
is much larger than the amount of funds appropriated through fiscal year 1956. 
At the present time the shortage of funds to finance approved construction is esti- 
mated to be over $550 million. It is to be noted that under this financial arrange- 
ment only on those facilities of the highest operational priority can construction 
be initiated in fiscal year 1956. 

In view of the above situation and in spite of the fact that a number of the 
problems currently deferring the initiation of construction may be resolved in 
fiscal year 1956, it appears at this time that any further financing must wait 
additional fiscal year 1957 appropriations by the Congress. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. We will have an opportunity to talk about the reorgan- 
ization of the Military Air Transport Service at a more appropriate 
time ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These statements you have given us are quite full of 
detail. Not all of them can be quickly comprehended, but it does seem 
to me you have done a good job in giving us the facts in this field. 

I do not think I am going to ask any more questions at this time. 


BUDGET PREPARATION 


Mr. Wuirren. Sitting on this subcommittee and dealing with all 
this magnitude of tremendously large figures, it just makes me aware 
of how very little good I see that I can do in asking about these amounts 
of money. ‘The Congress has committed itself to so much of an Air 
Force. So long as that is true, there is nothing for us to do on the 
Appropriations Committee except to meet that amount of Air Force 
and that number of wings and things of that sort. I have no quarrel 
with that. 

However, it does lead me to wonder, in view of this investigation 
which we had, which you gentlemen heard presented and which I will 
not repeat, because it is in the hearings of the overall subcommittee, 
about some serious questions as to how sound your own figures are as 
to what it ought to cost us to provide and run an Air Force. 

How are these figures that you are giving us built up? Where do 
you get your figures? Are they based on the kind of contracting you 
heard presented to us in this investigation? Where do you get these 
big figures, General Bogart, that you have been giving us? How do 

73115—56——4 
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you build them up? Did you start off at the top with the President 
saying: “We can have an overall budget for this year of so much for 
the whole Gov ernment, of which the military shall have so much, and 
of that the military shall have the Air Force shall have so much,” or 
did you start back at the bottom and start back up? Just how do you 
arrive at these big figures you give us, which are too large for me to 
understand ? 

Mr. Gartock. General Bogart, do you want to give the procedure 
followed ? 

General Bogart. Actually, Mr. Whitten, I believe it is fair to say 
that we start with the NSC program of defense requirements for the 
country overall and the Air Force missions. We build up the Air 
Force programs in numbers of wings and aircraft and flying hours and 
activities of various kinds, and those programs are made up in con- 
siderable detail and are sent to the field. Then the field commands 
compute their requirements. This is the general procedure. They 
compute their requirements to meet their part of those programs 
during the particular fiscal year. 

I like to consider the budget as that part of the program which must 
be a during any particular fiscal year. That is the approach 
we take. 

The field computes its estimates against those program documents 
which are run out in very considerable detail. They come back into 
the headquarters and they are reviewed again, with the program 
documents and any changes that may have occurred. It takes a year, 

very nearly, for this cycle, for that part of it. The Air Staff reviews 

each of these submissions from the field commands in detail. They 
make their recommendations then to the Budget Advisory Committee, 
which consists of the Directors of the Air Staff who are primarily con- 
cerned in this. General Callahan and I are principal members of this 
committee, and so is the Director of Procurement, for example, and 
the planner for research and development and so on. 

That committee reviews the Air Staff recommendations, and we 
come up then with final recommendations to the Chief of Staff and 
the Secretary as to what should go in the Air Force budget. We then 
make the submission to the Department of Defense which is done about 
the 1st of October. Then it is reviewed jointly by the Department of 
Defense staff and the Bureau of the Budget, and ends up in the Presi- 
dent’s budget at the end of December. 

That is the general procedure which we follow. In other words, 
the budget starts with the mission of the Air Force as translated into 
specific programs and is computed in the field and comes back up 
through the review process and ends up as the President’s budget. 

General Cannanan. Mr. Whitten, I would like to supplement Gen- 
eral Bogart’s statement, to make it clear that this mass of program 
data which is developed in considerable detail at the headquarters is 
not done in isolation from the field commands. There is active par- 
ticipation by the major command headquarters in the development of 
and in the review of the various details of these programs in the course 
of their building. The field command headquarters in turn, of course, 
work through the Air Force’s headquarters and on down to the stations 
in the development of this information, so that we do have a regular 
and an active participation by the elements in the field in the course of 
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the development of these programs, which ultimately takes the form 
of a budget requirement or estimate. 

Mr. Wuirren. I thank you. That explains the mechanics of bring- 
ing these figures together. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS THROUGH BETTER PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


I realize that this investigation report on your procurement policies 
and practices has doubtless been brought to your attention too short 
a time ago for you to have been able to go over it again and see how 
much reduction you could make in the figures you have here. 

However, as I tried to point out to Secretary Wilson when you 
gentlemen were present, our investigators reported on the specific 
practices in the particular contracts that they looked into. In view 
of the serious faults that were found, and the much greater expense 
that resulted as a result of the faulty practices, it would lead me to 
believe that there is a great deal of waste in the actual handling of 
this money in your first section, “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Now, this figure of $6,278 million was built up by the folks who 
have been handling your procurement, who have con guilty of such 
practices as are pointed out in this investigators’ report. If this 
condition that they found existed in the contracts they had the time 
to go into exists generally—and there is every reason to believe that 
it does, in that they found it in practically every case they checked— 
is there anybody who can give us any idea of how much this figure 
before us 1s over what it would really take if those things were 
corrected ? 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, the Procurement people will be here to- 
morrow, Mr. Sharp and the others. I think they would be in a better 
position to comment on that than I would. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to point out that these figures are built 
up on cost factors of procurement and all the rest based on your actual 
operations, about which our investigators found this fault. You 
will agree that that is true? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right; but the extent to which the correction 
of all the items that the investigators talked about would change these 
figures I do not know, because the figures could also be too low. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST LESS THAN PROGRAM 


I would like to point out that we did mention this morning the first 
$1.1 billion we save on this gets us even. We have that much to do 
to geteven. This appropriation request is understated by $1.1 billion 
which must be recouped from price adjustments, program changes, 
or some other source before we are even. ; 

Mr. Wuirtren. So you do have that much. 

Mr. Gartock. We hope that we will be able to recoup this $1.1 
billion. We have a substantial target to achieve, Mr. Whitten, just 
to get even with the books this time. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 
Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to harass you about this investigator’s 


report. The more I consider my assignment on this committee the 
more I think we can render a service by keeping a continual investiga- 
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gation going on the actual practices. In saying that I do not mean to 
file charges against you gentlemen or anyone else in your positions. 
It is my observation, from all the years I have been here, that such 
investigations, Which might more properly be termed inspections in 
the field by the committees, have proved to be very helpful to the 
various Secretaries and to the various top people not only in the Mili- 
tary Establishment but in Agriculture and every other department. 
I could cite illustrations of where such information has been used 
by them. 


FLEXIBILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 





With respect to the other testimony and your own statement about 
the amount of money you will get from recoupment, and the amount 
of money you will get from cancellation of existing contracts, in view 
of your testimony with respect to the transferability of funds, with 
the obligation to report such facts to the Congress, actually you will 
carry over more money than you will spend this year. In other words, 
your carryover funds, as I recall it, for the Department of Defense— 
not just the Air Force—are such that you will carry over more money 
than you are asking in the appropriation, and also you will spend less 
money this year than you already have. 

I do not mean all you have is available to meet your problems, but 
in view of those various factors the point our colleague, Mr. Scrivner, 
‘aised about the shortage of funds for gasoline and proper time, if 
such exists, certainly does not come about because of any lack of avail- 
able money in the hands of the Air Force, but it comes from an alloca- 
tion within the Air Force. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, I cannot quite agree with you. While 
these are very large appropriations, and I would not want any fewer 
appropriations, the two large appropriations we have the greatest 
problem with on a day to day basis are operation and maintenance 
and military personnel costs. They are both annual appropriations. 
They are both made up on just simply thousands of individual small 
items of expenditure. The flexibility which exists in those two appro- 
priations is so small as to be almost nonexistent. 

When the personnel people are up here they will explain that. In 
that appropriation particularly the problem of forecasting your ob- 
ligation is a statistical problem’; it is not an accounting problem. You 
cannot take the money, if you are short in money for military person- 
nel or short in money for operations and maintenance, from an excess 
of construction, or aircraft procurement, or research money, and 
put it over into these other places. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. But within the broad description you 
have made of “Operation and maintenance,” where you are for next 
year asking approximately $4 billion, within that $4 billion you cer- 
tainly have the right of priority insofar as meeting your needs is 
concerned. 

General Bogart. Yes sir; we do. 

Mr. Wnuirren. That does not mean you might not be obligated to 
tell this committee within that broad description when you shift 
from one use to another. You are obligated to advise this committee 
and through us the Congress. 

I am not finding fault with your letting the folks have the gasoline. 
I thoroughly agree that you cannot let everybody in the field have 
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everything he might wish, and also run an economical Defense Depart- 
ment. I do not buy every criticism you folks at the top level get at the 
ground level, but I am saying that if the folks at the top level should 
see the need and wish to meet the need cer tainly there is enough latitude 
for you to correct it in a reasonable time, when it is called to your 
attention. 

Mr. Gartock. That is what we did in the Far East. We simply 
had to go back and cut out some procurement. 

Mr. Wurrren. Or retard it 4 

Mr. Gartock. Or retard it. 

Mr. Wurrren. You probably would have to tell me that vou never 
yet have used all of the money in the account. ‘The very necessity of 
operating it would require some carryover. 

General Bogart. It is utterly impossible, I believe, Mr. Whitten, t« 
operate without some—— 

Mr. Warrren. Bank balance ¢ 

General Bogarr. Some money you just cannot use during the year. 
We have succeeded in holding that down, we think, very well. 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE” APPROPRIATION 


The difficulty in fiscal 1956 is just this: We did not ask for enough 
money last year for this particular appropriation. The reason we 
did not was that our past experience did us wrong on this situation 
that we ran into in 1956. In other words, we are beginning to achieve 
our complete program, and the closer we get to putting our program 
down on the ground the tighter we get in this “Operation and mainte- 
nance’ appropriation, 

We do, as you say, have the flexibility. We can say, “This will be 
held up and this w ‘il go”; and that is exactly what we do. 

Mr. Wurrren. I give you credit for making as much effort, or may- 
be more than we have an opportunity to make on this committee, but 
in your efforts to hold expenditures in line you would always need to 
do some of that. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Or else the expenses would greatly increase to the 
Government, would they not? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. We are not asking for the total of the 
field estimates in fiscal 1957 by any means, but we are asking for what 
we think is enough to carry us on an austere basis in 1957, sir, in 
“Operation and maintenance.” 

Mr. Gartock. One of the ways you can do that is that with this 
large appropriation you can assume that somebody’s contingencies will 
not arise, and maybe somebody else’s will, but you do not have to 
provide 100 percent coverage for every contingency. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think we had anything for contingenc les atall. Weare 
assuming somebody will underrun his program enough to let us take 

‘are of emergency situations that arise. 

Mr. Wuirren. Those of us on this committee would not claim to be 
altogether familiar with any of the operations, I presume, of the 
Military Establishment, but operations and maintenance in its ver v 
description fills a multitude of operations at every little station you 
have throughout the world, with 1,000 different types of things. To 
say that some of that would necessarily be hurt by giving proper atten- 
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tion to flying time is hard to follow. We can all see many things 
that would not compare with the need for giving adequate flying time. 

You understand, I am not passing judgment. You may have given 
adequate flying time. You cannot let the field run itself to suit itself 
and have any saving of money at all. The point I make is that within 
$4 billion, since it covers every little activity at every place throughout 
the wor ld, there are a lot of places you could hold back which would not 
hurt as much as it would if you were to hold back proper flying time. 

General Bocarr. That is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. When they brought the problem into the Chief of 
Staff and he said, “Give them more » flying hours,” General Bogart and 
his staff rear ranged their money so that they got the extra money for 
the flying time. 

Mr. Warrren. Dealing with these folks on the budget I do not 
think there is any need, Mr. Chairman, to dig further ‘into this in- 
vestigation report. You folks deal with figures. This report deals 
with practices. I think it would be proper to wait until those 
people are before us to dig into that further. 

Thank you, sir. 

DISCIPLINARY PROBLEM 


Mr. Davis. When is the proper time for inquiry to be made about 
this now rather celebrated case of the Air Force general who was 
returned to active duty for disciplinary purposes and then ended up 
with a net profit on the transaction ? 

Mr. Gartock. I would think when Mr. Smith and the personnel 
people are up here would be the proper time. As a matter of fact, 
since you bring it to our attention, we will see that they are prepared 
with the facts. 


PLANNING SCHEDULE 


Mr. Davis. I notice in here some of these things on terminology 
which perhaps do require a bit of an explanation. Where you used 
the term, I think on “Maintenance and operations,” “our program 
amounts to such-and-such an ameunt,” will that correspond exactly 
to your estimated expenditures during the fiscal year? 

Mr. Gartock. No, Mr. Davis; it will not, because the expenditures 
may result ina succeeding year from contracts let in a preceding year. 
For example, under the contract overhaul, the overhaul will normally 
take place partly in the following year, so that there is not an abrupt 
break in the contract at the end of each fiscal year. It also includes 
work for the National Guard which is financed in a different appro- 
priation from that where the expenditures finally show. 

The maintenance and overhaul program is all put together and run 
as if it were all in this appropriation, and the other one is charged 
with its proportionate share on the basis of the work accomplished for 
them. The program includes things started in that year for the Air 
Force and for the other people for whom we do work. 

Mr. Davis. What is the best synonym you could think of for the 
program? Would it be your planning schedule? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes; I think that would be it. It is what we plan to 
obligate and to start. It is the work to be started. That really is the 
best description of it. 
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AIR RESERVE CENTERS 


Mr. Davis. You use the term of 107 Air Reserve centers. Is an Air 
Reserve center a broad term which includes all training centers and all 
flying centers ? 

Mr. Gartock. Could we let General Asensio answer that, please ? 

General Asgensio. The Air Reserve centers, sir, are the nonflying 
centers. 

Mr. Davis. Distinguished between an Air Reserve center and a 
Reserve training center ? 

General Asrensio. Well, an Air Reserve center is a training center, 
but they have the ground training only, the classroom type of instruc- 
tion. An Air Reserve flying center in contradistinction has the flying 
activities. 

Mr. Davis. On page 7 in Mr. Garlock’s statement it is said: 

We plan to have in operation 107 Air Reserve centers. 


General CattanHan. Those are actually the nonflying training 
centers. 

Mr. Gartock. That is training of the mechanics, communicators 
and people of that kind, as contrasted with the flying personnel. 

Mr. Davis. Is that what we have been heretofore Folurting to as an 
Air Reserve training center ? 

General CaLLaHan. I am sure that is exactly the same thing, be- 
cause the numbers check out. 

Mr. Davis. I have familiarity with training centers and flying 
centers. Now what is this? 

Mr. Garvock. It is the training center. 

Mr. Davis. This is an academic operation only, then? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. It usually is where you would have something compar- 
able to a classroom setup, probably in the downtown metropolitan 
area? Is that what this is? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Your total number of Reserve establishments which 
you anticipate by the end of the fiscal year 1957 would be 107 plus 42, 
or a total of 149 separate establishments; is that correct? 

Mr. Garvock. That is right; 107 Air Reserve centers plus 42 flying 
installations, 

OBLIGATIONS 


RESERVATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. We are down to the point now where “obligation” is a 
fairly precise technical term, as a result of section 1311? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It frequently can be something entirely different from 
what you would ordinarily refer to as committed funds? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Now you have used another term in your statements, 
where you refer to reserve funds. Where does that come in? 

General Bogart. Reservation of funds for mutual defense assist- 
ance programs. 

Mr. Davis. Does it apply only to the MDA program ? 
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General Bocart. Yes, sir; in the context in which I used it. Yes, 
sir; it does. 

What happens is that the appropriated funds for the mutual de- 
fense assistance program are made available to the Department of 
Defense. The Department of Defense then approves a program, for 
example, which calls for us to deliver 100 aircraft to a given country. 
At the time they give us that order they make what is known as a 
fund reservation. It does not obligate the funds but it does reserve 
them against that particular order. In fact, you could call it a com- 
mitment, if you wanted to. It is known technically as a reservation 
of funds. 

Those funds are held up to the limit of the time allowed in the 
legislation, and we must deliver those 100 aircraft before we can 
effect a reimbursement of these funds to the Air Force. In the 
meantime, however, we can establish that amount of money on our 
books as an anticipated reimbursement and use it for obligating pur- 
poses, which is one of the differences between the dollar amount of 
our program and our new obligating authority request. We program 
the aircraft, for example, into our regular Air Force procurement pro- 
gram, and then we pick up the anticipated reimbursement to finance 
it. We actually get the money transferred to the Air Force account 
on the books of the Treasury at the time of delivery of the aircraft 
to that country. It is an administrative reservation of funds, sir. 


RETURN OF MDAP FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. Please explain the situation to me which occurred about 
the beginning of the fiscal year, where the Air Force—and I think this 
is correct within a few million dollars one way or the other—was 
supposed to have turned over a check to what is now the International 
Cooperation Administration for $302 million. Is that about correct ? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I am relying only on recollection now. They were some- 
what embarrassed to explain that. The best explanation they had 
was that they really did not know they had it coming. I can under- 
stand from the explanation which you gave how, when you go out 
and serve as the procurement agency for both them and yourselves 
you would find yourselves at the end of an accounting period with 
them owing you a large amount of money, but I am a little at a loss 
to explain this $302 million transaction. 

Mr. Gartock. That was under the other system, Mr. Davis. Prior 
to this changeover they were actually transferring the money to us 
and we were placing contracts against their money, so that their money 
was actually being obligated. What was happening was that when 
the airplanes were being delivered the Air Force assigned the aircraft 
to the place having highest priority. If that happened to be to the 
active units of the Air Force for combat in the Pacific, that is where 
they went. So when we came to change over to the new system we 
had to balance the books with them. We had spent against their 
account several hundred million dollars, including this $302 million, 
in excess of the amount of goods that had actually been turned over 
to them, although delivered against their contracts. So when we 
changed the whole system we had to pay back. What we did was 
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to correct it in one fell swoop—as a matter of fact, with two different 
checks—for overpayments that had been charged to MDAP in pre- 
vious years and underpayments that had been charged to the Air 
Force. That has been liquidated. Now it will be the other way. We 
will only get the money when they get an airplane or a piece of ground- 
handling equipment or something else. That was a one-time cleanup 
to change the system. 

May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. What was the effective date of this change of bookkeep- 
ing? 

Mr. Garwock. It became effective July 1, 1955, so that the payments 
were made as of June 30, 1955, or a few days before. 

Mr. Davis. It was purely a change in bookkeeping and did not in 
any way affect the actual procurement process ! 

Mr. Gartock. No. For example, the F—84’s were a large factor in 
this. There was no change in the F-84F contract with Republic. 
That stayed just as it was. The contract and all payments were 
charged to the Air Force, but we balanced out as against deliveries. 
If we delivered fewer airplanes than the MDAP appropriation paid 
for we paid them the difference. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We would be glad to hear from you at this time, Gen- 
eral Callahan. 


MAJOR ELEMENTS OF THE AIR FORCE PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. DANIEL F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General CaLLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I have an unclassified statement 
which has been made available for the record. I will present a classi- 
fied version to you now. 

The general principles and policies which governed the preparation 
of the Air Force budget request for fiscal year “1957 have been presented 
by the Secretary and Chief of Staff of the Air Force. My purpose 
is to present the major elements of the Air Force program for which 
this budget was prepared. 

Fiscal year 1957 is the year during which the Air Force is scheduled 
to attain its approved force goal of 137 combat and airlift wings. 
This force goal was agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and ap- 
proved by the President in December 1953; the fiscal year 1957 budget 
request is directed toward attainment of this force. 

A year ago, we presented our planned buildup from 115 combat and 
airlift wings at the end of fiscal year 1954 to the 137-wing Air Force 
by the end of fiscal year 1957. It was, and still remains: 

Piwscal-wear. 2008... =... 115 Fiscal year 1956 3 
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We have made some adjustments in the composition of our major 
combat and airlift forces during the current year. However, the fol- 
lowing general program objectives remain unchanged : 

(a) Complete the equipping and manning of the 137-w ing force by 
end fiscal year 1957. 
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(b) Increase combat capability to the highest level in accordance 
with force priorities and by the best allocation of available resources. 

(c) Reduce deficiencies in all resources which affect combat readi- 
ness. 

(d) Continue emphasis on revitalization of the Air Reserve Forces. 

(e) Reduce the potential vulnerability of our airbase complex and 
logistic facilities. 

(f) Support allied air forces through the mutual defense assistance 
programs. 

(7) Increase mobility in our tactical and support forces. 

The major objective of the Air Force is to attain and maintain the 
highest possible level of combat readiness. Such a level must be 
reached as rapidly as possible within the framework of proper re- 
source management. This does not mean that as of a certain date, 
all of the combat and airlift wings in existence can or should be con- 
sidered combat ready. Those units which are newly activated and 
in the process of receiving their required personnel, aircraft, and 
other equipment cannot be so considered. Units which are consid- 
ered combat ready lose this status temporarily when they convert to 
more modern aircraft. As long as we maintain an Air Force equipped 
with the most modern aircraft available, such a condition will always 
exist. We are trying to shorten this temporary period as much as 
possible. 

We have recently altered our industrial production readiness policy 
so that production planning would be more in balance with opera- 
tional concepts. This policy recognizes the impact of nuclear weapons 
and long-range delivery capability on planning for industrial sup- 
port of military forces. Thus emphasis is being placed on readiness 
rather than ona prolonged buildup after D-day. 

Modernization of the Air Force is continuing. All fighter units are 
now equipped with jet aircraft. By the end of fiscal year 1956 all of 
our combat units will be equipped with jet aircraft except for the 
heavy bomber and the tactical reconnaissance units. Replacement of 
the B-36s by the eight-jet B-52 heavy bomber is underway and has 
been accelerated. The tactical reconnaissance units will all have jet 
aircraft when the RB-66’s complete replacement of the RB-26’s early 
in fiscal year 1957. During fiscal year 1956, all of the tactical airlift 
wings will be equipped with modern, propeller-driven cargo aircraft, 
sw during fiscal year 1957 conversion to the turboprop C-130’s will 
egin. 


MAJOR FORCES 


To take full advantage of improvements in weapon systems and to 
balance those weapon systems against known enemy capabilities re- 
quires a policy of continuous evaluation of force composition. 

One modification introduced during this past year has been a shift 
of strategic fighters and fighter bombers to day fighters. This adjust- 
ment takes advantage of improved weapons in one force area and 
shifts resources to another function. 

The composition of the 187-wing Air Force which was presented 
last year and that of the revised force follows: 
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Force composition—End fiscal year 1957 
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The stategic forces constitute the strongest offensive component of 
the Air Force. Their primary task is to destroy or neutralize the 
essential elements of the enemy nations’ organization for waging war. 
Operations to accomplish this task are conducted against the nation 
itself and against the enemy Air Force, rather than against deployed 
surface forces. The most important characteristics of strategic Air 
Forces are flexibility for attacks against different types of targets, 
mobility, and capability to reach any target in any weather. 

During the past year, our strategic forces have substantially in- 
creased in ability to deliver atomic weapons over long distances 
through use of aerial refueling, increased knowledge of clobal weather 
and improvement in aircrew quality resulting from continuous and 
realistic training. For example, in January 1955,a SAC B-47 Strato- 
jet flew 21,000 miles nonstop in 47 hours and 35 minutes without land- 
ing. This distance is equal to about four-fifths the distance around 
the world at the equator. Further demonstration of our strategic 
force mobility capability was the flight of 12 F-84 Thunderstreaks 
assigned to SAC which in August 1955, flew nonstop from London, 
England, to Austin, Tex., a distance of 5,118 miles, in 10 hours and 
43 minutes. 

Two B-47 medium bombers of the 308th Bomb Wing made a 10,000 
mile nonstop flight from Georgia to Europe and return. The flight 
was completed in about 25 hours with the aircraft refueling in flight 
four times, twice in complete darkness. 

From such flights as these, the Air Force has learned much about 
the combat operational capabilities of its aircraft and the fatigue 
limits of its crews. 

All of the Air Force medium bomb wings are now equipped with 
the B-47 Stratojet and the eight-jet B-52 continues to replace the 
conventional B-36. The 95d Bomb Wing located at Castle Kir Force 
Base, Calif., is currently receiving the B-52 and its conversion will 
be completed by the end of the current fiscal year. The 42d Bomb 
Wing at Loring Air Force Base in Maine will start converting from 
the B-36 to the B-52 in April of this year. 

The ability of guided missiles to increase an air force’s effective- 
ness makes them indispensable to its combat structure, and when com- 
bined with manned aircraft, create a formidable instrument of air 
power. The Air Force recognizes that guided missiles are weapons 
with special qualities and they are being integrated with manned 
aircraft to achieve the maximum in operational capability. The Air 
Force has three strategic intercontinental missiles under accelerated 
development. They are the Snark, the Navaho, and the ICBM. 

For the immediate future, our air defense force will utilize manned, 
high-speed aircraft. These aircraft will be armed with modern weap- 
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ons and used in combination with guided air-defense missiles. Early 
warning as to the approach of hostile aircraft will be accomplished 
by electronic devices (fixed, mobile, and airborne) and ground ob- 
servers. 

Capabilities required of our air-defense forces are: 

(a) A constant high degree of operational readiness; 

(2) Speed and flexibility of action ; 

(c) Endurance: 

(7) An all weather operational capability ; 

(e) A kill capability approaching unity; and 

(f) Weapon systems which are sufficiently flexible to allow for 
other operations when not required for air-defense activities. 

Modernization of our air defense forces with the F—102A supersonic 
delta-wing aircraft is commencing and an improved version, the 
F—102B, is to be introduced in quantity later on. 

Advances in other areas of continental defense have been made also: 
The construction of the distant early warning line in the northern areas 
is proceeding according to plan; the construction of the semiautomatic 
ground environment system (SAGE) has started; the construction of 
the “Texas Towers” in the Atlantic off the eastern coast is proceeding 
satisfactorily: and the airborne early warning and control RC-121 
aircraft are patrolling off both coasts to further extend the detection 
and warning system. 

We are acceler: ating the production of both air-to-air and surface-to- 
air guided missiles for air defense. 

Signific ‘ant developments have given every offensive fighter bomber 
and tactical bomber aircraft assigned to the tactical forces the ability 
to deliver nuclear weapons. Ever-expanding use of aerial refueling is 
improving mobility. These forces take their place in the overall 
global strategy and further exemplify the mobility of airpower. 

An example of their global mobility was demonstrated last year 
when 4 F-84’s of our Far East Air Forces flew nonstop from Tokyo 
to New Castle, Australia, a distance of 4,800 miles, with aerial refuel- 
ing at 3 points by KB-29 flying tankers. Also duri ing the past year, 
we have initiated overseas rotation training for certain 1 fighter bomber 
units to Europe. 

Our tactical missile units are equipped with the Matador, a surface- 
to-surface turbojet powered missile. This missile provides our tac- 
tical forces with the capability to hit heavily defended targets under 
all-weather conditions. 

The ability to move rapidly within a theater of operations is a pri- 
mary requirement of military forces. The capacity for rapid move- 
ment provides for surprise, concentration of capabilities, and economy 
of effort since forces may be applied to a variety of tasks by rapid 
redeployment. 

Our airlift forces engaged in two significant operations during the 
past year. First was Operation Gyroscope when C-124 Globemasters 
were used to fly a complete regimental combat team of the Army 
from Japan to Fort Bragg, N. C.. and to lift a replacement team from 
Fort Campbell, Ky., to Japan. The second was Operation Big Haul 
in support of the distant early warning line. In the latter operation 
C—124’s were flown around the clock during the winter and spring 
of 1955, frequently in hazardous weather conditions and landing on 
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ice strips, to airlift more than 6,600 tons of tractors, buildings, and 
other heavy equipment. 


SUPPORT FORCES (FLYING) 


To fully exploit the inherent capability of our major combat and 
airlift forces requires support forces, both flying and nonflying. Cer- 
tain of our flying support forces, such as air refueling squadrons, pro- 
vide mobility and extend the operational range of our combat units. 

Troop carrier assault groups provide Army troops with airlift for 
combat movement. At the present time these assault groups are 
equipped with fixed and rotary-wing aircraft. The Army, however, 
has stated that it no longer has a requirement for rotary-wing aircraft 
in the assault role, and all such units are now scheduled to be ¢ equipped 
with C-123 fixed-wing aircraft. The resources made available by 
their change in Army ‘requirements are to be used in helicopter sup- 
port squadrons being provided to support remote areas such as air- 
craft control and warning and guided missile sites. 

Our tow target squadrons have been increased in order to provide 
support of increased aerial gunnery and rocketry training require- 
ments. 

The aircraft early warning and control squadrons, equipped with 
the RC-121, are meeting the increased need for radar coverage off 
the coasts, and are airborne radar stations which extend our early 
warning capability. 


SUPPORT FORCES (NONFLYING) 


In October 1955, the Air Materiel Command assumed direct opera- 
tion of all depots of the Far East Air Forces and on January 1, 1956, 
took the same responsibility for depot level support for United States 
Air Forces in Europe. This change will simplify and improve our 
world-wide logistics operations. It will improve material manage- 
ment by centr: alizing control of overseas depots under a single global 
commander. Under this new logistics plan, theater air commanders 
will be able to devote more of their efforts to primary missions. 

Effective global air operations are dependent upon swift, accurate, 
secure, and flexible communications. The factors of time and space 
in modern air warfare necessitate effective control and coordination 
which can be achieved only by rapid communications between princi- 
pal echelons of the Air Force. Units to provide this global control 
are essential elements of our nonflying support forces. 

As previously mentioned, our air defense is being strengthened 
against surprise attack by nonflying support forces through buildup 
of the distant early warning line in the North, the introduction of the 
semiautomatic ground environment system for aircraft control and 
warning, and the construction of manmade “radar islands” in the 
Atlantic called Texas Towers. 

The SCARWAF units (special category Army units with the Air 
Force) are to be transferred from the Air Force to the Army on 
March 1, 1956. These are aviation engineer and signal construction 
units. Under this arrangement, troop construction support for the 
Air Forces overseas will be provided by the Army. The Air Force 
will now perform emergency bomb damage repair as well as to con- 
tinue to provide base maintenance support for its installations. 
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MANPOWER 






The fiscal year 1956 Air Force budget provided for an end fiscal 
year programed military personnel strength of 975,000 officers and 
men. Heavy losses of military personnel were expected during this 
year, as the last heavy increment of airmen who entered the Air Force 
during the Korean conflict would be completing their enlistments. 
Since it was neither economical nor sound management to offset these 
heavy losses entirely by increased inputs of untrained airmen, author- 
ity was granted by the Congress to meet the requirement above a pro- 
gramed level military induction and training plan by using civilians 
against the military personnel requirement. The project. to carry 
out this substitution was called Home Front. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Air Force plans to absorb the “Home 
Front” project within its regular personnel program. The military 
strength, with a level recr uiting rate of 10,145 nonprior enlistees per 
month and a projected reenlistment rate of 28 percent, is programed 
to increase during fiscal year 1957 from a beginning strength of 916,- 
000 to an end str ength of 936,000. 

At end fiscal year 1956, we plan to have 346,200 direct-hire civilians 
onboard, including “Home Front.” At end fiscal year 1957, this will 
drop to "345 ,600. 

The legislative actions taken during the past year have counted 
heavily in the decision of thousands of individuals to consider the Air 
Force as their career. From a low of 19 percent in September 1954, 
the reenlistment rate of all airmen increased to 35 percent in Novem- 
ber 1955. 

AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


At end fiscal year 1955, we had an active aircraft inventory of about 
20,000 aircraft in the Regular Air Force. By including the aircraft 
of our Reserve force, this total approximated 22,000 and will grow to 
more than 24,000 by end fiscal year 1957. 

The gr owth and effectiveness of the Air Force are directly related 
to the flying accomplished, since the bulk of it is for individual and 
unit training. 

Flying in the Air Training Command is directly related to the num- 
ber of students trained. In fiscal year 1955, such training accounted 
for 36.9 percent of our flying hours. In fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
this category of flying will receive 33.2 and 31.0 percent of the tota} 
hours. This reduction is related to our phased reduction in total pilot 
production. 

Unit training which is directly related to combat effectrveness ac- 
counted for 35.2 percent of the total hours in fiscal year 1955. In 
fiscal year 1957, 41 percent of our total flying time will be in unit 
training. This increase derives both from the growth of the Air Force 
and from the improved capability of each individual flymg unit to 
meet its training requirements. 

The Military “Air Transport Service flew 6.3 percent of our total 
hours in fiscal year 1955 and will increase to 8.0 percent in fiscal year 
1957. This increase results from a phased increase in daily utilization 
rates. 

Combat-readiness training for pilots not assigned to units will re- 
duce from 14.3 percent of the total in fiscal year 1955 to 12.8 percent 
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in fiscal year 1957. Only minimum essential training is provided for 
this important element of our pilot resource. In order to insure a 
realistic programing for maintaining quality, these pilots are rotated 
for duty with the operational commands. 

The remainder of our flying hours, which will account for 7.3 per- 
cent of the total in fiscal year 1957 consists of administrative flying, 
special mission, test, test support, and pipeline time. 


AIR RESERVE FORCES 


Current mobilization requirements call for 51 tactical wings in the 
Air Reserve Forces. All wings have been activated—27 in the Air 
National Guard and 24 in the Air Force Reserve. The program for 
both components now contain flying-support units and all are sched- 
uled for activation during fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force will continue to emphasize its Reserve Forces pro- 
gram. Substantial progress in manning, training, equipping, and op- 
erational readiness has been made during the past year. 

To improve further the effectiveness of these forces during fiscal 
year 1957, over 3,000 aircraft will fly 800,000 hours from 136 flying 
installations. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the past year for the Air Force has been one of sig- 
nificant progress in fulfilling a program designed to increase the 
quality and operational capability of its expanding major forces. 
With your continued support, the Air Force will further increase its 
quality and operational capability during the coming year while at 
the same time achieve its 137-wing force structure. 

That completes my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


C-130 AIRCRAFT 


Is the C-130 comparable for military purposes and is it practically 
the same type plane as the Viscount ? 

General CaLLanANn. It is a much larger plane. It is a turboprop 
powered aircraft and in that sense it is comparable. The turboprop 
is basically a jet engine, the turbine-type engine, with a propeller on 
it. It is a very efficient powerplant arrangement which is not noisy. 
It is a goodsized transport aircraft. It is a good deal larger than the 
Viscount. 

Mr. Davis. Isnot the Viscount a British-make plane? 

General CaLLaHAN. Yes, sir; it is built by Vickers in England. It 
is strictly a passenger aircraft. This C-130 is a troop-carrying, cargo- 
typeairplane. It is bigger and it has a greater range. 

Mr. Davis. Will that be our first so-called turboprop type of trans- 
port; the C-130? 

General CaLuaHan. Yes, sir; it will. We would have a few of them 
in our units right now, but we have run into some propeller difficulty 
which has held us up. It involves changing over from one type pro- 
peller to another. Therefore, we will not get these aircraft into units 
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until December of this year. The airplane looks very good. It is an 
economical airplane to operate and it is fast. It is better than 100 nau- 
tical miles faster in performance than the C-119, and it carries twice 
the load. 

Mr. Davis. Who would be making that? 

General CaLLaHAN. It is being built at Marietta, Ga., by Lockheed. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF FLIGHT SIMULATORS 


Mr. Davis. To what extent are the flight simulators used as a sub- 
stitute for actual flying in your training program ? 

General CaLnaHan. They are used as a substitute to a substantial 
degree. They cannot replace actual flying, but in preliminary train- 
ing on a new type of aircraft, they are useful to gain familiarity with 
the cockpit and the systems. The systems are very extensive in aircraft 
such as the B-47 and the B-52. It is possible to gain that familiarity, 
to develop checkout procedures and particularly to practice emergency 
procedures. You can actually simulate emergency conditions which it 
would be foolhardy to perform in the air. 

The flight simulators perform a very useful purpose, and they repre- 
sent a very real economy inasmuch as you do not have to pay the actual 
cost for the aircraft and to operate the aircraft, and you do not have 
the risks involved both to the equipment and to human life. 

Mr. Davis. Do you use it for practically all types of aircraft your 
men are expected to fly ? 

General CatnaHan. Yes; wedo. We have, of course, basic types of 
simulators such as instrument trainers. Then we have those that 
simulate exact types of aircraft. 

I myself have operated the flight simulator for the F-100 and the 
B47. You have one for each of these types. They are wonderful 
pieces of equipment. In providing this training they give the crews 
confidence in their ability to meet any situation that might come up 
by simulating many emergency situations. They are ‘particularly 
fine for developing instrument proficiency and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Davis. You use them almost entirely for training prior to the 
time they actually take over the planes? Once they start flying the 
planes, is their training confined to actual flight, or would you send 
them back and have them do part of it by “simulator rather than 
actual flight? 

General Cattanan. Training on the flight simulator is intensive 
before they get into actual flight but there is also a continuing re- 
quirement “for instrument training, for practice and checkout of pro- 
cedures and, therefore, for training with the flight simulator through- 
out the period of flying. They are used regularly to the extent they are 
available. 

General Bogart. We have a pretty fair treatment of the flight 
simulator by General Carmichael, when he comes on, and I believe 
we have a film on them, sir, which is quite interesting. 

Mr. Davis. The question about the use of the simulator was gen- 
erated by the statement that the growth of the effectiveness of the 
Air Force was directly related to “the flying accomplished. I won- 
dered to what extent the actual flying is being substituted for by 
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simulated flight of that kind. Is it fair to say there has been a con- 
siderable acceleration of simulated flight as a substitute for actual 
flying ? 

General CatnaHan. There has been extensive use of the simulator 
as a substitute for actual flying. I must return to the statement, 
though, that actual flying is required i in order to achieve and maintain 
a level of combat effectiveness. A simulator is a training aid that leads 
to that actual flying. It is useful and effective in raising the level 
of proficiency. To the extent that the flight simulators can be useful 
they are used to replace actual flying. 


DEGREES OF EFFECTIVENESS OF UNIT 


Mr. Davis. On the second page of your statement you divided the 
various groups into three classes; a ‘high degree of effectiveness, a 
medium degree of effectiveness, and a low degree of effectiveness. Is 
that a standard arbitr: ary thing that the Air Force has set up! What 
is the significance of those three classifications, in other words? 

General CatnAnan. There are definitions for these three classi- 
fications. I could give those to you exactly. 

In general what it amounts to is that the high degree of effective- 
ness reflects those units which are really ready to go. They are com- 
bat ready and they can be counted upon fully. 

The medium degree of effectiveness represents units which have 
some deficiencies in the form of incomplete equipping, or perhaps 
they do not have all the personnel manning required, ¢ or they have 
some other deficiencies but they still do have substantial combat 
vapability. 

Those in a low degree of effectiveness could not be counted upon 
for any combat utilization. 

Mr. Davis. I am wondering as a matter of practice what you do. 
Would you send out a team of officers to a particular base, and would 
they inspect their materiel and have flight tests or demonstrations 
of performance and things of that kind, and then give them a rating 
that would determine into which of those categories they would fall; 
or is it almost entirely done on the basis of their materiel and the 
number of hours of training that the pilots have had and things of 
that kind ? 

General CaLLAHAN. This categorization stems from the evaluation 
of the unit commanders themselves and the station commanders as 
to the condition of their own units. It starts there. The reports are 
reviewed by the higher echelons of command. The actual condition 
of the unit is further evaluated and determined by actual inspections 
by command teams that go to the bases and by Inspector General 
activities. 

I might add that within the Strategic Air Command they have an 
organization that does nothing but evaluate the effectiveness of the 
crews. Their job is to take a crew and run them through missions 
so that their actual combat capability is evaluated. The condition 
of their equipment is also evaluated to determine that it is being 
properly maintained and is ready to go. 

The effectiveness rating stems initially from the men responsible 
for the unit. It is reviewed as it is subject to a complete series of 
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checks. It is a matter of regular report. There are clear definitions 
as to the various categories of combat effectiveness. 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVE UNIT EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Davis. What about the comparable situation within the Re- 
serve organizations? Do they have standards of their own that they 
would use, or do you attempt to rate them by the same standards you 
would use for the Regular organizations? 

General CaLLAHAN. We utilize the same standards that we use 
for the Regular organizations. However, it is difficult for the Re- 
serves to maintain the same level of competence that you would expect 
of the Regular Establishment, where the personnel are putting in full 
time on the job. 

Mr. Davis. How do you know how much you are going to be able 
to depend on them ? 

General Asensio. May I say something off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WepDNEsDAY, Fepruary 29, 1956. 
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PROCUREMENT POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


DUDLEY C. SHARP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MATERIEL) 

MAJ. GEN. T. P. GERRITY, ASSISTANT FOR PRODUCTION PROGRAM- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

M. GOLDEN, DEPUTY FOR PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, OFFICE 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 

LT. COL. G. W. THOMPSON, CHIEF, PRICING STAFF DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We will resume 
with our hearing. 

What is your suggestion as to procedure this morning, General 
Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, since the first two appropriations 
we will consider are the procurement appropriations, we suggest 
that we start this morning with a consideration of the overall pro- 
curement policies and procedures of the Air Force, and we have 
Hon. Dudley C. Sharp, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
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Materiel, and Maj. Gen. T. P. Gerrity, who is Assistant for Production 
Programing in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, as 
our principal witnesses. 

Mr. Manon. All right. I think it will be well to hear General 
Gerrity and Secretary Sharp before we have any interrogation of 
the witnesses. 

Mr. Sharp, do you have a military background ? 

Mr. SHarp. I served in the Navy during the war. 

Mr. Mauon. We will insert into the record at this point the 
biographical sketch of Mr. Sharp. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mr. DuDLEY C. SHARP 


Dudley Crawford Sharp was nominated by President Eisenhower to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force July 20, 1955. His nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate August 1, 1955, and he was sworn into office October 3, 1955. Mr. 
Sharp was born in Houston, Tex.. March 16, 1905. He attended both public 
and private schools in Houston and completed his precollege schooling at the 
Gilman Country School in Baltimore, Md. He was graduated from Princeton 
University with a degree of bachelor of science in 1928. Immediately after 
graduation, Mr. Sharp joined the Mission Manufacturing Co. of Houston, Tex., 
as vice president, was elected executive vice president in 1935, and became presi- 
dent in 1946, which oflice he held until assuming his present position. The Mis- 
sion Manufacturing Co. is engaged in the development, manufacturing, and dis- 
tribution of equipment used in the petroleum industry. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Sharp, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force 
(MateErRIEL ) 


Mr. Suarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel, I am responsible for 
procurement, production, industrial resources, supply, maintenance, 
transportation and communication, contracts, certain aspects of civil 
aviation, and the mutual-defense assistance program. 

The portion of the Air Force fiscal year 1957 budget estimates which 
your committee is considering today covers the funds required to pro- 
vide the weapons systems used by the operating forces and to support 
the logistic system which maintains these weapons systems. 

The funds requested in this estimate will provide the dollars for 
not only the aircraft to maintain a modern 137-wing Air Force, but 
to allow a substantial start in the integration of guided missiles into 
our force structure as significant weapons of national defense. We are 
requesting increased funds for the electronics and communications 
systems that are becoming more and more essential to the defense of 
our shores and the operation of our fighting forces. 

The materiel portion of the Air Force budget is generally divided 
into three areas—“Aircraft and related procurement,” “Major pro- 
curement other than aircraft,” and the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation. 


AIRCRAFT 
The “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation basically 


provides for the procurement of the new aircraft, guided missiles, 
spare parts, aircraft modifications, and facilities required to accom- 
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plish the Air Force fiscal year 1957 program. To highlight the pro- 
posed fiscal year 1957 aircraft procurement program I would like to 
point out several programs which represent a large share of our 
efforts for the fiscal year 1957, 

As we approach our objective of 137 wings, aircraft deliveries have 
begun to show a gradual leveling-off trend. While the 1955 deliveries 
of aircraft were 99 percent on schedule, the overall quantities decreased 
from prior years. With our emphasis on quality and the phased 
introduction of guided missiles we are equipping these wings under 
a production program calling for fewer aircraft and a corresponding 
lesser airframe weight. In the process the production of the older well- 
established models will be rapidly phased-out and replaced gradually 
by our latest models. 

The eight jet engine B-52 long-range, high-speed heavy bomber has 
commenced to roll off the production line to replace the B-36 heavy 
bomber rapidly becoming obsolete. A substantial quantity of B-52 
aircraft have been delivered to the Strategic Air Command where they 
are performing successfully. In a classified later hearing we will 
provide the actual figures. Production of the B-52 at the Seattle and 
Wichita plants is progressing satisfactorily in accordance with the 
accelerated schedule adopted last summer. The KC-135 companion 
jet tanker for the B-52 has been ordered into quantity production at an 
accelerated rate to assure worldwide target coverage by our strategic 
forces. For continued modernization of the heavy bombardment 
capability we have two new types of greatly advanced design and 
suitable for new employment techniques under development to eventu- 
ally replace the B-52. 

The testing program for the F-104 air superiority fighter for TAC 
has been accelerated and initial deliveries for this model are expected 
in the near future. The F—105 supersonic fighter bomber flight tests 
have been very satisfacory, and initial production quantities are pro- 
gramed for procurement in fiscal year 1957. The new fighters rep- 
resent improved performance in terms of range and speed as well as 
technical advances in the fire control systems, armament, and ground 
support equipment. The new F-102 Delta Wing all-weather inter- 
ceptor is undergoing the later stages of a comprehensive testing pro- 
gram in preparation for early delivery to the Air Defense Command. 

In order to improve our heavy transport capability we are con- 
tinuing production of C-133 and plan this year to place the first pro- 
totype order for C-132 transports. The C-132 is a transport designed 
specifically as a logistics carrier to support our supply system and 
has the ability to transport a much larger payload transoceanic dis- 
tances. 

ENGINES 


Air Force aircraft engine production for calendar year 1955 was 
98 percent of schedule. We are able to support installation and spare 
engine requirements with lower overall quantities than in prior years. 
We have tightened our management of handling spare engines and 
have been able to return to the aircraft production line for installation 
certain engines initially acquired as spare engines. Of the total en- 
gines delivered during 1955, 77 percent were turbojet types averaging 
8,800 pounds of thrnst as compared with 67 percent turbojet types 
the previous year. 
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We have received from production during the past year T—56 turbo- 
prop engines, and 2 new turbojet engines, the J-69 and J-79, plus 
improved versions of 6 currently produced turbojet engines. The J—69 
is our first small jet engine for use in light aircraft such as the T-37 
trainer, 

Considerable progress is being made in the nuclear propulsion field 
and this, with other propulsion systems still in the early stages of 
development, will provide propulsion systems for aircraft with high 
supersonic speeds and permit operation at extremely high altitudes 
and for long ranges. are 


GUIDED MISSILES 


The established trend of increased emphasis on guided missiles is 
being continued in all three areas of air warfare: Strategic, Air De- 
fense, and Tactical. In fiscal year 1956 12 percent of our aircraft and 
related procurement funds are devoted to guided missiles; in fiscal year 
1957 we are programing 20.3 percent of these funds for this purpose. 

We are developing a family of high performance strategic missiles. 
The operational characteristics of these weapons permit a lower order 
of vulnerability to enemy detection and interception. The Air Force 
has recognized the great importance of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. This program has been afforded a high priority and the 
efforts of a large segment of our scientific and industrial resources 
have been concentrated toward getting this weapon into the inventory 
at the earliest possible date. In addition, we are developing an inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile. This program enjoys the same high 
priority as the ICBM and has been placed under the same Air Force 
management to insure maximum economy and a full interchange of 
important facilities and equipment. A following presentation will 
furnish you complete details on both of these classified programs. 

In the Air Defense field, the operational Falcon air-to-air missile 
is now in quantity production. The fiscal year 1957 program provides 
for substantial progress in bringing along new missiles capable of 
destroying the enemy at significantly greater ranges from our cities 
than existing missiles of this type. 

Several tactical squadrons are now equipped with the Matador sur- 
face to surface missile. These units are deployed in the theater of 
operations and have already demonstrated their readiness in a highly 
successful service test at a North African range. An improved Mata- 
dor is in the advanced stage of development and the fiscal year 1957 
program provides for its introduction into the inventory. 


INITIAL SPARES 


Our fund requirements for initial spares have been showing a note- 
worthy downward trend. Even with the increased introduction of 
new and progressively more complex aircraft weapons systems into 
our structure, we have been able to bring the percentage of dollars 
required for initial support down from 44.2 percent of the program 
cost. of our aircraft procurement in fiscal year 1951 to the 25 percent 
in fiscal year 1957. 

MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


As the technological development of our weapon systems progresses, 
it becomes more important that we provide for optimum maintenance 
and continuous modernization of our weapon systems. 
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For the past year, we have been studying this area and have now 
revised our concept of the modification program. We have developed 
a means of carefully weighing the comparative costs of the moderniza- 
tion of our existing equipment against the procurement of new 
weapons and believe the new policy will result in a more effective 
application of modernization funds to the most essential equipment 
changes. We now consider for modification only those aircraft sched- 
uled to remain in the active inventory 2 years after modification, rather 
than the one year previously stipulated. In addition, we are eliminat- 
ing wherever possible the modification of second-line aircraft except 
for safety of flight requirements. Even with these considerations the 
fiscal year 1957 level of modernization cost will remain comparable 
to the fiscal year 1956 which is substantially higher than fiscal year 
1955 and prior years. This is occasioned by the great advances in 
armaments and electronics capabilities of the potential enemy de- 
fense. Economies as well as necessary insurance of success of the 
mission accrue from these improvements in existing weapon systems. 


FACILITIES 


In the expenditure of funds provided for industrial facilities the 
Air Force concentrates its available resources on the most important 
weapon and supporting systems. The intent is to create a state of 
production readiness for selected items so that industry can rapidly 
respond in an emergency situation. 

The Air Force has developed a new industrial readiness policy 
updating the former production reserve policy. The new policy rec- 
ognizes the impact of nuclear weapons and improves the readiness of 
the production base to meet various emergency conditions. It brings 
our production planning effort in line with our operational concepts. 
It modernizes the traditional concept of a prolonged industrial 
buildup after war starts, with its associated planning for activation 
of standby capacity and stipulates that industry may be required 
to accelerate production in support of a Korean-type war, or in peace- 
time to maintain a balanced production program. 

The Air Force has recently initiated a machine-tool modernization, 
selective augmentation and replacement program as a substitute 
for the special reserve tool and facilities program. Rather than 
placing tools in idle storage for use in an emergency, the reoriented 
program provides for improving the production acceleration capabil- 
ities of industry by direct augmentation and modernization of cur- 
rent producer’s facilities. Reserve equipment not required for cur- 
rent programs will be used to augment or replace existing Govern- 
ment-owned equipment in active producer’s plants when increased 
efficiency and productivity can be demonstrated. In order to take 
advantage of the latest advances made in machine-tool design and 
efficiency during recent years, new tools will be procured for modern- 
ization of the active machine-tool inventory, where justified, on a 
basis of economy and increased production capacity. Analysis re- 
veals that these increased economies will rapidly amortize tooling 
modernization. 

The Air Force will spend $69 million for the purchase of 697 ma- 
chine tools under the reoriented program during the current fiscal year 
as compared with the previously scheduled procurement of 780 ma- 
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chines at a cost of $84.6 million under the special reserve tools and 
facilities program. The $84.6 million has been returned to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and we are funding current requirements from Air 


Force funds. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


Our basic objective in the field of electronics is to insure that the 
most modern Gnctendin equipment is available for the air-defense 
systems of the country, providing equipment of the same caliber for 
our fighting forces and to provide the utmost in security and reliabil- 
ity for our worldwide communication network. 

In this era of supersonic speeds and 10 mile-plus altitudes, the auto- 
matic ground based weapon-control systems as well as extended early 
warning and communication systems are becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the Nation. In recognition of this, the Air Force has ex- 
tended the weapons systems management technique used in aircraft 
programs to the development and production of ground based support- 
ing systems such as Sage, Dew L1Nz, and air defense communications 
in Alaska. The principal product of this management technique 
is the phasing of allocations required to produce a complete system 
capable of answering an operational requirement. This identification 
of mileposts, on a time scale, is one of the key steps in our effort to re- 
duce lead times in production of those systems. Once we have found 
the items whose lead times are a limiting factor, constructive measures 
are taken to reduce those lead times and thereby minimize the time it 
takes to get from the design board to operational] systems in the field. 
If this is not possible, we can take early action to rephase the particular 
program. This is what happened recently when the Sage system was 
rephased to take into account a demonstrated need for additional tests 
of certain portions of the system. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


With maintenance and operations funds we provide for the general 
administration, maintenance and operation of aircraft and equip- 
ment, operating facilities and the expenses of Air Force worldwide 
activities. We provide the fuel, the upkeep, and overhaul of our equip- 
ment. Under the new budget structure explained previously by As- 
sistant Secretary Garlock and General Bogart, we no longer procure 
=e parts from these funds. All of that is now accomplished in 
the procurement appropriation. 

Our level of barely adequate fiscal year 1955 and even more austere 
fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operations funds must be increased 
to the level incorporated in our fiscal year 1957 request. In fiscal 
year 1958 these amounts must enable us to operate the more complex 
and costly newer type systems. The increasing inventory and this 
increasing unit complexity I mention will most surely require a higher 
level of funds in fiscal year 1958 and later years than this amount 
requested in our fiscal year 1957 budget. 


MATERIEL SUPPORT OF THE AIR FORCE OPERATIONS 


That, then, is the general character of our materiel budget. In the 
application of these resources to the support of our establishment, we 
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have made many improvements and refinements. These are designed 
to create, and have at instant readiness, a global striking force and 
an air-defense system that is the most potent ever devised. Let me 
0? fa of some of the things we are doing to discharge this respon- 
sibility. 


MAINTENANCE SPARE PARTS 





During the past 2 years, we have successfully kept expenditures for 
maintenance spares stocks at a minimum during the buildup and 
modernization of our forces. With the large and new equipment we 
are adding to our inventory, we want to bring our stocks up to a 
level commensurate with a modern force structure and our programed 
operations. 

Our dollar requirements for replenishment, or follow-on spares, are 
determined by our programed flying activity. As you will appreciate, 
flying a complex, high-speed jet aircraft is more costly than flying a 
piston-driven type. Let me just cite a few figures to show how build- 
up of our jet forces will produce greater dollar requirements than we 
have heretofore presented. 

We have reduced the number of reciprocating powered aircraft in 
the Air Force since 1953 by some 2,800 aircraft, but will increase the 
jet types by some 9,000 by fiscal year 1957. In 1953 we flew 1.77 mil- 
lion jet hours, but are programing 4.7 million jet-hours in fiscal year 
1957, while reciprocating engine hours are leveling off at less than our 
fiscal year 1953 rate. Each year of jet operation is being accom- 
plished by more powerful and more costly engines. 


SUPPLY 


Probably the most important aspects of our supply operation are 
the determination of requirements for procurement and distribution 
of the large dollar volume of spare parts for aireraft and engines that 
we are obliged to furnish in support of our flying activities. You 
have given this subject the large amount of attention in the past that 
it deserves—and so have we. We can demonstrate progress in this 
area during the past year through continuation of improvements 
already initiated, and the introduction of new ideas. 

Improvement of the hi-value spares program continues to be one 
of the most productive undertakings in the spares field. By isolat- 
ing our large dollar items we are able to place the proper emphasis on 
their procurement, distribution, and overhaul. The hi-value ap- 
proach to spares management has been extended beyond airframe and 
engine parts to cover armament and electronic spares, and we are 
looking toward extending this type of management to other materiel 
categories. The close management control applied to hi-value items 
has enabled us to tailor our repair pipelines to fit individual cases 
and we have, for example, recently reduced the repair cycle on many 
items from 6 to 3 months. 

We are starting to use electronics data processing equipment more 
and more in the handling of paperwork in the supply business. The use 
of this equipment is very limited at this time; however, one of the ulti- 
mate uses will be for electronic computation of stock levels. Our Air 
Materiel Command supply depots and logistic control groups at the 
ports of embarkation are now linked up electronically by transceivers. 
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A transceiver is an electronic device that transmits without error, sup- 

ply data by wire or by radio at tremendous speeds, with a self-checking 

feature that guarantees 100 percent accuracy. Through the use of 

transceivers, there is a significant reduction in the transmission time 

of requisitions for materiel, resulting in a considerable reduction in 

“pipeline” time. At this time we are mainly processing requisitions , 
by transceivers, but the system will ultimately be used to transmit other 

supply data such as stock balance and consumption reports as well as 
nonsupply data. I saw these m: sii | in operation in Europe recently 

and was gratified at the speed at which a unit overseas could call upon 

a depot in this country for needed supplies. 


AIRLIFT 


Use of airlift to speed engine deliveries to and from the overseas 
theaters is proving out. While there still are a few “bugs” in the tre- 
mendous logistics problem involved, we are making good progress. 
Airlift, plus electronically transmitted supply requisitions, together 
have tremendous potentials which we plan to exploit to the utmost. 


MONETARY ACCOUNTING 


Two major phases of our program for placing supply inventories 
under dollar controls were completed during the past year, thus in- 
creasing the coverage we reported to you last year. F irst, monetary 
inventory accounting procedures were extended to overseas depot 
inventories, and secondly we picked up from procurement status rec- 
ords the dollar value of materiel on order. Materiel in transit from 
procurement, materiel in transit between depots and bases, and materie! 
stored by contractors for the Air Force are not included. We are 
developing a procedure to pick up inventories of materiel stored by 
the contractor, as well as inventories intransit from procurement. 
This will supplement the inventory data we are now acquiring from 
Air Force installations and help to complete the coverage of Air Force 
assets. Our ability to obtain the value of remaining intransit in- 
ventories is also under study. 

We have conducted specialized indoctrination seminars and train- 
ing courses for key personnel at AMC headquarters and depots. The 
results of these courses were most gratifying and we are now develop- 
ing similar training materials for seminars at command and_ base 
levels. After more than a year’s research, two separate manuals cover- 
ing the application of financial data in supply operations at depot, 
base, and command level have been published and distributed world- 
wide. 

There are a number of byproducts of this system which have al- 
ready contributed substantially to inventory management, particularly 
at the depot level. For example, segmentation of our stocks has now 
been refined to the point that they reflect an index by proper usage 
or disposition. We mean by this separate operational, reserve, reten- 
tion and residual stockage areas. This has provided us with the 
ability to relate appropriate stockage needs to each of our various 
reserve and operating areas in a more exacting manner than hereto- 
fore. Progress has also been made in the development of a system 
of managing assets which will provide a practical means of evaluating 
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the quality of management in many functional areas, such as stock 
control, distribution and utilization. 

I am satisfied that reasonable progress has been made since last 
year and look forward to the ultimate attainments that will result 
from the completion of this ambitious program. 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


During January of this year, the Air Materiel Command assumed 
command and control of depots overseas. This has relieved the over- 
seas commanders of many supply, maintenance and depot procure- 
ment responsibilities and assigned them to the Air Materiel Command. 
The concept of placing the entire Air Force supply and maintenance 
activity under the Air Materiel Command is a step toward an evolu- 
tionary concept of world-wide logistics support through the increased 
use of airlift and electronic devices which will permit a progressive 
reduction in the number of large and vulnerable depot concentrations 
overseas. 


DISPOSAL 


Under a liberalized Department of Defense policy on disposal of 
surplus assets, our disposal program has advanced substantially. The 
fiscal year 1955 disposal program revealed that 85,000 of the approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 items in our supply inventory contained quantitative 
excesses. ‘This program marked the first time that disposal compu- 
tations were performed concurrently with the annual budget and 
buying computations. Our normal turnover and re-equipping pro- 
grams designed to achieve superiority in weapons quality obsoletes a 
regular percentage of our stocks each year. 

The combined efforts of the disposal programs of the past 3 years 
have resulted in the following specific accomplishments: 

(a) Twenty-two thousand stock items have been deleted from Air 
Force supply catalogs and these items were removed from active Air 
Force stocks. 

(6) One million, eight hundred thousand square feet of covered 
storage space has been released for other material and has reduced 
accordingly the requirements for construction of new warehouses in 
the Air Force. 

MATERIEL RESERVES 


As Secretary Quarles has stated the materiel reserves for which the 
Air Force is now planning are quite modest as compared with pre- 
viously planned materiel support. We feel that it is necessary to 
apply material resources for the initial critical period of any future 
war. We are therefore budgeting for support of this initial critical 
period. You will be given a separate classified presentation on ma- 
teriel reserves later in the hearings. 


TRANSPORTATION 


In the field of transportation the Air Force is gradually stepping 
up the use of airlift as a normal adjunct of our logistics system. For 
example, we are embarked upon a program to develop a global air 
transportation system which will minimize needs for overseas depots. 

Action is now in process towards placing the MATS operation on 
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an industrial fund basis. Under this concept each user service would 
budget for and pay MATS for airlift used. This is an arrangement 
now successfully being used by MSTS. It is believed that it will re- 
sult in better transportation programing and fund management and 
in general give us a more businesslike operation. 

Maintenance of a military air transport system is an essential mili- 
tary requirement necessary to insure adequate airlift capacity and 
mobility vital to the defense of the United States. In time of war 
this air transport system will serve as a “hard core” for the expansion 
that will be required. 

Military air transport differs from our striking forces in that while 
being developed and maintained for a wartime mission it produces 
a useful byproduct during peace. Peacetime airlift capability has 
contributed toward economy in logistics. 


TITANIUM 


Improvements in the manufacture of titanium in the past year are 
expected to result in an increased use of the metal by Air Force con- 
tractors in 1956 and 1957. The determination of the allowable hydro- 
gen limits, improvements in melting of titanium and better quality 
control in the rolling of the titanium into sheet, and the forging op- 
eration have all combined to improve the quality of the titanium mill 
products. The resultant higher quality mill products and_ better 
understanding of the methods of fabricating the metal into end itemis 
have permitted Air Force contractors to use titanium with a greater 
degree of confidence. 


RELATIONS WITH INDUSTRY 


The Air Force is dependent upon American industry to provide the 
weapon systems needed to retain the technological superiority modern 
warfare demands. Apart from the aspects of national defense, the 
expenditure of billions of dollars requires constant vigilance on 
everyone’s part to see that the money is spent wisely and effectively. 


CONTRACTING 


The continuation and greater application of the forward purchas- 
ing policy initiated by my predecessor has resulted in a definite im- 
provement in the quality of contracts placed for goods and services. 
This policy requires the placing of procurements no earlier than neces- 
sary to meet delivery requirements, or to maintain continuity of pro- 
duction. The funds for such items are reserved in the appropriation 
until required. It has also permitted a closer scrutiny into the price, 
delivery, and quality factors involved in each proposed procurement, 
and emphasis on use of fixed price and fixed price incentive-type con- 
tracts when it can be anticipated that lesser overall costs will result. 

During the year, the Air Force has initiated a policy designed to re- 
duce Air Force ownership of industrial facilities by placing greater 
responsibility upon industry for that factor of production, thus fur- 
thering the traditional concept of free enterprise. It is now required 
that companies desirous of Air Force contracts make greater efforts 
toward providing their own facilities rather than relying upon Gov- 
ernment-furnished facilities. 
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EXPENDITURES 





During the past year, the Air Force has initiated a vigorous pro- 
gram designed to reduce expenditures. Several of the foregoing 
items assist us in this area. For example, the forward purchasing 
policy allows us to avoid unnecessary early expenditures. Other 
means of reducing expenditures have been a reduction in the amount 
of progress payments allowed contractors prior to delivery of the 
completed product and a reduction in the amount of reserve funds 
being held a manufacturers for price redeterminations. The latter 
is accomplished by adjustment of billing prices and by earlier price 
redeterminations. 

Approximately three-quarters of our procurement funds are placed 
for weapon systems for which advertised bids are impracticable. The 
competition for business within the framework of industry capable of 
competing for these negotiated contracts is none the less ¢ onsider ‘able. 
Our policy of stressing ‘the use of fixed price contracts and fixed price 
incentive type contracts, wherever possible, is intended to keep con- 
tract costs at the minimum with a premium being paid to the efficient 
producer, 

During the past 2 years a special review of 2,300 Air Force contracts 
having unliquidated obligations remaining from prior year programs, 
resulted in the termination of 74 contracts and adjustments or de- 
creases in 289 contracts. During the course of this review require- 
ments were revalidated and a decrease of $1.2 billion in obligations 
was accomplished. Provisions of the fiscal year 1955 Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act originally est: ablished the requirement for 
this type of review and the gr atifyi ing results realized therefrom have 
indicated to us the adv isability of establishing such reviews on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


I find that small business participation in Air Force contracts is 
increasing. As a result of an aggressive 4%-year program by Air 
Force small business specialists and contracting officers, we are insur- 
ing that small business has an equitable opportunity to compete for 
those prime contracts that it is capable of handling. 

During 1955, the Air Force plac ed contracts in the continental 
United States totaling $6.2 billion, $755 million of which can be termed 
the small-business potenti: u. The small-business potential is com- 
prised of contracts for other than airplanes, engines, and equipment 
which require the capability of our larger concerns. Small business 
was awarded contracts amounting to $576 million or 76 percent of the 
small-business potential and 9.3 percent of the total Air Force busi- 
ness. 

In 3 years prior to 1955, comparable statistics reveal total Air Force 
contracts totaling $31.8 billion, with a small business potential of 
$2.83 billion. Small business awards were $1.861 billion or 66 percent 
of the potential and 5.8 percent of the total. 



















OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY 





With the Air Force approaching the level of 137 wings, it is fore- 
seeable that the qualitative aspects of our programs will take even 
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greater prominence than heretofore. Consequently, there will be more 
strenuous competition in the aircraft industry for Air Force dollars 
which will go for new products rather than repeat orders of presently 
produced types. Our present estimate of future Air Force procure- 
ment is that it will be somewhat higher than this year’s estimate in 
order to sustain the continuing modernization of our forces through- 
out the 1958-60 period. 
SUMMARY 


In summary I should like to leave you with these thoughts. 

Our aircraft programs will level off—using airframe weight as an 
index, we will produce less during the ensuing years—but the systems 
will be far more complex and somewhat more costly on a unit basis. 

Our missiles program will increase to absorb a higher percentage of 
the overall program. 

Our maintenance and operations program must be adequate to 
protect our capital investment and insure a ready force. 

Our constant effort toward economies consistent with adequate 
defense—to which the American people are entitled—will be increased. 
We are the first to acknowledge our shortcomings. By continuing 
self-examination and by welcoming the criticism of others we will 
improve our strength, man: iwement, and the security of the United 
States. Please be assured your assistance is most ardently sought. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

We will now have the statement of General Gerrity, assistant for 
production programming. 

This is your ‘second or third year before the committee; is it not? 

General Gerrrry. It is my third year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Whom did you succ eed ? 

General Grrriry. I succeeded Colonel Rison originally in pro- 
curement and production, and last year I was placed in another office 
as assistant for production programing for the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Materiel. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT FOR PropucTION PROGRAMING, 
Deputy Curer or Srarr (MATERIEL) 


General Grerriry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the purpose of this presentation is to inform — committee of progress 
the Air Force has made, during the past year, in assessment of the 
status of prior year pr ocurement appropri: bral and to discuss some 
of the factors which have contributed to the recovery of a substantial 
amount of funds. I will also report on what we are doing and propose 
to do in the future, with these funds. 

I am sure the committee is aware of the fact that the very nature 
of continuing appropriations for procurement of long lead time com- 
plex items of materiel makes it necessary that we continually assess 
our position to insure that we are efliciently utilizing all funds avail- 
able and that we ask the Congress for the minimum of new obligational 
authority each year. 
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We do not contend that all of the funds, I will discuss, have been 
recovered through more efficient management and cost yeductions. 
However, we have made significant progress in these areas and I will 
discuss this as I go along. “Also, I would be less than straightforward 
if I inferred that we have solved all of our problems in procurement 
so I will discuss some of our more difficult problem areas and tell you 
what we are doing to improve. 

First a recap of the funds situation. 

This chart shows the source and application of funds recouped 
during the past year. The left-hand bar graph shows the source of 
funds. The right-hand bar graph shows the application of those 


funds. 
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Mr. Chairman, this Vu-Graph chart shows in the left-hand column 
the source of funds and the right-hand column shows their applica- 
tion and proposed application. I will refer to this chart as I go 
along in my statement. 

Mr. Manon. It would be helpful if you would explain a little more 
about the chart if we are going to look at it as we go along. We should 
understand it. 


RECOUPMENT AND REPROGRAMING 


I note you have a summary of recoupment and reprograming, 
source and application, and then you say “Recoupment from fiscal 
year 1955 and prior programs.” Then you have MDA orders for 
fiscal year 1956, procurement and the net MDAP orders. Then you 
have the application. 

Is that the application for the current fiscal year, 1956, or is that 
the proposed application for fiscal year 1957 ¢ 

General Gerrtry. A large part of it, Mr. Chairman, is current 
application in fiscal year "1956. The big block in the right-hand 
column of $461.5 million is our application of those recoupments to 
fiscal year 1957 programing. 

Mr. Manon. The figures do not seem to add up. 

General Grerrity. May I explain this just briefly either on or off 
the record ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Gerriry. The first column or the first block in the left-hand 
column shows $963.3 million which were recouped from fiscal year 
1955, and prior programs, by cost reductions in those programs. The 
next block in the left-hand column, which shows $103.4 million, repre- 
sents dollars of obligational authority provided to the applic ation in 
fiscal year 1956 for procurement of mutual defense assistance com- 
mon item orders. The next block, or the big block in the left-hand 
column of $279.3 million represents obligational authority credited 
to the Air Force for furnishing from its inventory items in that value 
to the mutual defense assistance program. 

Mr. Manon. That is foreign aid program ? 

General Grerriry. Yes, sir. 


ACCURACY OF PREVIOUS REQUESTS 


Mr. Manon. Does this recoupment indicate that the previous re- 
quests of the Air Force to the Congress have been erroneous and 
faulty tothat extent? And that the Air Force was in error in seeking 
and securing these funds in fiscal 1955 and prior years to that extent ? 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, it may appear that way but that is 
not the case. At the time we requested the Congress for these funds 
last year, and in prior years, our best estimates showed that we needed 
all those funds to accomplish the programs which we then had under- 
way. 

Mr. Manon. You were acting in good faith, but the truth is your 
judgment and your capability of gaging the situation was such that 
you were in error to that extent ? 

General Gerriry. That is correct, sir. Many of these reductions 
have been accomplished through improved conditions in industry 
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which have resulted since the end of Korea in increased competition 
and some other adjustments in our program which I will refer to 
further in my statement. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, I would not like to have it indicated 
that it was inerror. I think the recoupment comes about largely on 
the basis of aggresive action by the Air Force to review its outstanding 
programs and to adjust them to the current situation as well as to 
reflect reduction in prices or reductions in obligations. Part of this 
is the system which requires that you always | must obligate to the 
maximum amount of your liability and, if you liquidate a contract, 
you always get back a little bit. In an appropriation as large as this 
even a very “small percentage being returned at the closeout of the 
contract, begins to loom up pretty large. However, the $963 million 
did not come about except by rather substantial aggressive action by 
the procurement people to see that we did not use ‘it when it was not 
needed, although the estimates at that time were perfectly sound. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would agree that if at the time you made 
the estimate you had foreseen the future to the extent that you can 
see it now, you would have not asked for what you asked for; and 
while this was not a conscious error, it was a mistake in conception 
of what the Air Force really would and did need ¢ 

Mr. Garvock. I will go part of the way with you on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. However, because of the technical procedure for these things 
under contract, you must have on hand an amount equal to the maxi- 
mum possible liability. Therefore, you must have that amount if 
you are going to start to contract. 

In programs of this kind or in maintenance and operations, as the 
program finally pays out, there is money which reverts which was 
legitimately obligated in the first place, without which the program 
could not have gone forward to begin with, 

Also, another large factor here is that we have constantly reviewed 
the requirements. Where we found we could get along with a few less, 
we have taken a reduction, or if an airplane did not come along in 
production quite as fast as we thought it should, we have adjusted the 
contracts. 

Mr. Davis. Are we going to get in the course of your discussion what 
will amount to a bre: akdow n of that figure of $963.3 million so we will 
have a better understanding of the matter ¢ 

General Grrriry. Yes, sir. 


COMMITTEE ACTION LAST YEAR 


Mr. Manon. I thought we should understand the table at this point 
and then we could better understand the rest of your presentation. 
I think it is true that it will come a little later; but since we have 
raised the question at this point in connection with this chart, we may 
as well explore it further, [ am reminded that in the bill last year for 
aircraft procurement we made a reduction of $150 million in antici- 
pated recoupments. Does that mean that we could have made a much 
greater reduction with safety ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much more? 

Mr. Gartockx. You could have made a reduction of $963.3 million 
as we look bavk on it, against the program we presented last year. 
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Mr. Manon. Everyone would have screamed to high heaven if we 
had done that, and said that the Air Force had been sabotaged, in 
cluding Mr. Garlock. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; at that time, Mr. Chairman, I probably 
would have led the chorus. You see, this problem of what you can 
get by continuously looking over a program of this size is something 
that the Air Force has been doing now for 2 years. As of a year ago 
we only had i year’s information. We now have 2 years’ information 
back of us, and the proposal that is before you not only increases your 
$150 million but increases the $963 million to $1.1 billion which we 
have to recoup next year by this same process in order to be even on 
the programing that is being presented. So, we have taken this start 
of $150 million and gone up. 

Mr. Wuitren. Will the gentleman yield ? 


POOR MANAGEMENT IN PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Manon. In just a moment. It is easy to explain away or just 
explain that some error in calculation is inevitable, but a $1 billion 
error or a $1 billion recoupment, when we were told nothing about it 
last year, 1 do not think is an indication of superior management in 
prior years. It may very wer be an indication of excellent manage- 
ment in the current fiscal year and I hope it does mean that. However, 
I would interpret it not to mean that you had especially good manage- 
ment in fiscal 1954 and fiscal 1955 and prior years. 

Before I yield, I would like to have your reaction to that, Mr. 
Garlock. 

Mr. Gartock. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is hard to say just how much 
of it is the correcting of bad management in 1954, 1953, and other 
years because some of the changes that we make are made in view of 
a difference in the situation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. What was done at the time seemed like the right thing 
and was areasonable decision. However, 2 years later, with a different 
set of circumstances, we come to a different conclusion and make the 
adjustments. 

CASH VERSUS CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Wurrren. I would like to point out for the record that this, 
again, is an example of appropriating the full amount of the con- 
tracts in advance. 

Here is $1.1 billion which the Congress has appropriated in line 
with Mr. Garlock’s statement for the full amount of what these things 
might eventually cost, and in the absence of the Air Force bringing 
this $1. 1 billion back and reporting it to us and applying it to this 
year’s request, they might just as well have kept it and this committee 
would have been in ignorance of it, or it would have been used for 
different purposes with the under standing that they tell us how they 
used it. 

Again, I raise the question that if we had had this done by contract 
authorization, rather than appropriating all this money in advance, 
this situation doubtless would not have happened. 

The difference between what you can recoup by working on these 
contracts I think would be considerably less where the contractor 
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knew you had already gotten all the money for the entire cost of 
the contract. You are in less of a bargaining position with the con- 
tractor than if you did not already have the money in sight and if 
you had not already told this committee it would cost this much. 
Your bargaining position is weakened with the contractor where you 
already have the money and in order to get it, you had said it was 
going to cost this much. It does not cost that much or you cut out 
contracts and as a result this money becomes available for other 
purposes, but you doubtless could have saved even more money if 
the contractor did not already know you had the money and if you 
had not already said “this is our judgment of what it ought to cost.” 

Mr. Garitock. Mr. Whitten, I am sorry, but I cannot agree with 
that, and I would like to have the procurement people speak to that. 
Whether we have contract authority or cash makes no difference to 
the contractor. The contract is just as rigid against contract author- 
ity, as the Congress has always provided cash to liquidate contracts 
entered into under contract authority. 

Mr. Wurrten. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. There is no question of our getting the money to 
do it; otherwise, there would not be any contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. However, the contract under the old system is re- 
viewed by the Congress on a program basis each year, and it is 
reviewed by the Air Force each year. The very problem that you 
have causes you to constantly review it. To justify this year’s pay- 
ment on the progress in that contract, has whatever advantage diate 
is In constant review. I am just saying that where you have said 
it will cost this much, atid where you have told the Congress it will 
cost this much and we have given you the money and the contractor 
knows you have already gotten it, when you argue with him and say 
he ought to give you a further reduction, you are not in so strong 
a position as if you had to come back to get that payment. That is a 
matter of opinion, but it is my opinion, and I think it is clearly 
demonstrated by this investigative report which I hope when you 
come to conclude your statement, General Gerrity, we are to include 
this investigator’s report once again in the record insofar as it applies 
to the Air Force. 

The line of questioning with Secretary Wilson had to do with what 
the national defense responsibility was, and what they could do to 
correct it. Here, it would be with the people who have taken these 
actions or failed to take these actions to the extent that the investi- 
gator’s report shows. 

My purpose in asking that be included in this hearing is that it 
would not make very much sense where we had questions here, where 
they referred to something else. However, it comes back to the 
point that by giving you all the money in advance, it gives you a lot 
of leeway, and if you had not come back and told us about it, I doubt 
if anyone on this committee would have known you had $1.1 billion 
more than you needed. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS RECOVERED 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I certainly would commend those in 
charge of the program. The point which concerns me is where you 
found this money, Mr. Garlock. 
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_ Mr. Garrock. I did not find it. The Procurement people found 
it. 

Mr. Deane. If that is covered later in the presentation, I will not 
take up further time with it here. 

Mr. Gartock. Basically, it is, but it takes time to have a set pro- 
gram by saying we will take all contracts older than a certain date 
and start right through them one at a time and see what our return 
is and when we finish that, take another date and start through 
them again. 

Mr. Manon. The next point is that these are not really savings in 
asense. They do not call them savings, I do not believe. ~ 

General Gerriry. Cost reductions. It is a matter of opinion, Mr. 
Chairman. You might well say that some are savings to the extent 
that we reduce spare-parts procurement through better management. 
I suppose you could call that a savings. 

Mr. Garvock. If we had not made a review, Mr. Chairman, some 
of these items would have stayed under contract, and would have re- 
sulted in expenditures. To that extent, they are savings. 


VOLUNTARY RETURNS 


Mr. Wuirtren. I certainly meant to indicate that I am strictly in 
accord with the savings which you have found. My point is that 
under a different procedure it may have been that we could have 
saved a whole lot more money. This investigator’s report clearly 
shows that, I think. One of the examples is the Ford Motor Co. con- 
tract where the profits were 29 percent on that contract. It clearly 
shows in many instances, which I am sure will be reflected in your 
so-called recoupments, that the return of the money to the Govern- 
ment was voluntary on the part of the contractors. Those examples 
are in this report which I hope will be included in the record following 
General Gerrity’s statement. Those voluntary returns to the Gov- 
ernment by the contractor would show up either in this figure or 
some subsequent figure as part of the recoupments; would they not? 

Mr. Gouven. Mr. Chairman, we would like, of course, to address 
ourselves, as Mr. Whitten suggests, to this survey. However, we can- 
not let go by the statement that there was a profit of 29 percent on 
the Ford Motor Co. contract. We can clearly demonstrate that the 
total profit on the Ford contract was 8.1 percent. I would like to 
put that in context. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to follow through, and say that there 
the investigators’ report says that figure comes about after the eventual 
return of the money to the Government. In the absence of the return 
by the Ford Motor Co., the total profit figure was 29 percent; was it 
not ? 

Mr. Gotpven. No, sir; if the voluntary refund had not been made, 
the total profit would have been about 10 percent. They were only 
talking about a smaller segment of the contract. The report omitted 
that 60 percent of the production under the contract had been under- 
estimated by Ford and that perhaps we had been too tight and had 
given Ford a 4 percent profit on 60 percent production. 

I just did not want to let that go by. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will pursue that further, but that comes about 
where you say at the end of the year you take all the contracts with 
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a certain company and you more or less balance them off one against 
the other. 

Mr. Gotpen. I am talking about this contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. But now you are bringing it in with other contracts 
and you are basing the profit on this because you group the Ford 
contracts and at the end of the year you balance them together ? 

Mr. Gotpen. No, sir; Iam not grouping them. I am talking about 
this particular contract. We can get into that later, but I did not 
want to let that statement go without comment. 

Mr. Manon. You can insert anything in the record which will 
clarify the situation. 

General Gerriry. Could I put in the record the fact that we will 
continue this process of reviewing the contracts, and reporting to this 
committee any substantial adjustments which arise during the year, 
regardless of which method of financing we may propose? 


CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask if you had had a contract authoriza- 
tion procedure would you have had any different situation from the 
standpoint of procurement in these items? 

General Grerriry. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe so. We would 
have taken the same basic approach to our contract. 

Mr. Manon. Since you are obligated to submit to us various state- 
ments as to funds on hand and funds requested as well as your financial 
picture generally, would it have been possible for you to have con- 
cealed these funds from us, without falsification of your records? 

General Bocarr. I do not know how, sir. The only way that would 
not have shown up would be if this shakedown of all contracts were 
not accomplished. 

Mr. Gartock. Not having any intention of doing it that way, we 
have not explored the possibility. 

Mr. Manon. All right; proceed with your statement. 

I think we understand that chart. 


RECOUPMENTS BY REDUCED COSTS 


General Gerriry. As you see by the left-hand bar, we have recouped 
$963.3 million by reduced costs from fiscal year 1955 and prior year 
funds. These recoupments result from decreases in cost of aircraft, 
spares, and related procurement, offset by some increases in missile 
costs. A large number of factors influenced these program-cost re- 
ductions. Among those factors are greater stability of programs, 
greater competition within industry, reductions in spares requirements 
through improved management with particular emphasis on our Hi- 
Valu program, closer initial pricing in contracting, and improved 
administration of contracts, including timely redeterminaton. 

Price redetermination was a major source of recoupments during 
the past year. This category acounted for approximately $520 million 
of the $963.3 million you see on the chart. 

A significant factor in cost reductions through price redetermina- 
tion is industry cost reduction programs. This has been particularly 
true on aircraft programs which have passed the development stage 
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and have gained the benefits of long production runs. For example, 
you will recall we mentioned to the committee last year that signifi 
cant reductions in price were anticipated in the B-47 program. As of 
this time, these reductions have amounted to $261 million and we an- 
ticipate more upon completion of these contracts. As you know, three 
contractors; namely, Boeing-Wichita, Lockheed-Marietta, and Doug- 
las-Tulsa, are manufacturing B-47’s. A good competitive spirit exists 
between these three contractors which is fostered by the Air Force. 
The relative stability of this production program has enabled the con 
tractors’ management and the Air Force management to give a great 
deal of attention to refinements in the administration and prodaction 
processes for the B-47._ Literally hundreds of cost-saving procedures 
and processes have been placed into effect, which while not individu- 
ally eon dollar savings, in total represent a substantial portion of the 
cost reductions which have accrued on these contracts. I have with 
me a large number of examples of these individual cost reduction 
actions which I shall be happy to discuss with the committee. 

We are very conscious of the production efficiencies which can be 
gained through program stability. Therefore, we have been giving 
much attention in our planning, programing, contracting, and contract 
administration to provide, insofar as possible, conditions favorable 
to maximum production efficiency. 

Other significant cost reductions through price redetermination 
have occurred in the F-89 program for generally the same reasons 
applicable to the B47 program. On this import: int all-weather fighter 
airplane, the contractor has improved his production methods and 
ones the price by $94 million. For the same reason, North Ameri- 
‘an Aviation has reduced prices on the F-86D program by $39 million. 

Mr. Manon. You do not indicate how many planes and how much 
money is involved in this reduction. 

General Gerriry. No, sir; I have not so indicated here, but I can 
discuss that with the committee later on; or at this point, if you like. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think the figure is significant as given. If you 
had several hundred planes involved, that would be one thing, but if 
you have just a few planes involved, it would be something else. 

You may proceed. 

General Gerrrry. A downward price redetermination on the KC-97 
program of Boeing Airplane Co. amounted to $49 million. This price 
reduction was enabled primarily by the contractor’s efforts in im- 
proving engineering and manufacturing methods of subcontractors 
involved in this program. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if the contract involved $1 billion and 
you received a reduction of $49 million, that would be one thing. If 
the contract involved $300 million and you received a reduction of $49 
million, that would be a different thing. 

Do you get what I mean? 

General Gerriry. That is true. 

Mr. Manon. This is not very informative. 

General Gerriry. I can supply the percentages in terms of reduction 
in percentage of dollars. 

Mr. Manon. You might do that at this point. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


The airframe portion of the reduction figures mentioned in General Gerrity’s 
statement are shown here together with the percentages: 





Reduction 
Airframe contractor Amount maida Remarks 
(dollars in S tract 
millions) CER 
B/RB~47—Boeing, Wichita--_- $107.3 6.2 | $71.0 establishment of target on incentive 
contract. $36.3 final redetermination. 
B/RB-47—Douglas, Tulsa- --- 79.9 15.0 | Reduction in funds on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract. 
B/RB~47—Lockheed, Marietta. 46.9 6.6 oe in funds on a cost-plus-incentive- 
ee contract. 
ee American, 25.5 8.8 | — adjustment of billing price. $12 final 
nglewood. redetermination. 
F-89C/D/H—Northrop, Haw- 94.0 14.0 | $6.6 reduction in funds on a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
thorne. contract. $87.4 establishment of target on 
s an incentive contract. 
KC-97—Boeing, Seattle_...__- 49.0 17.0 | Establishment of target on an incentive 
contract. 





NoTE.—Similar reductions in equipment contracts account for the remainder. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement. 

General Grrriry. Price redeterminations on other contracts re- 
sulted in an additional $77 million returned to the Government. 

Other price reductions bringing the total to $963 million are as 
follows: Budget estimates for our program were reduced approxi- 
mately $185 million, based on program adjustments and latest price 
reduction information from industry. Dollar requirements for spares 
have been reduced, based on refinements in quantity requirements and 
prices. These and other miscellaneous reductions comprise the total 
dollar recoupment for fiscal year 1955 and prior programs. 


RETURN FOR ITEMS DELIVERED TO MDAP OUT OF INVENTORY 


The other source of funds shown on the chart is simply the return 
of $279.3 million to the Air Force for items delivered to MDAP out 
of inventory. You will recall that last year we integrated our MDA 
common item materiel program with the Air Force program. In 
executing this program, we have been emphasizing sales to MDA 
from our inventory instead of placing new procurements for the 
smaller quantities. Asa related benefit, we have been able to modern- 
ize both the MDA forces and the United States Air Force at an 
earlier date and with a lower overall cost. For example, last year, 
we committed to delivery against MDA requirements a large number 
of F-86F’s from inventory. These aircraft replaced older types 
in MDA countries and, at the same time, we were able to accelerate 
the F—-100 by substantial amounts to modernize Air Force units earlier. 
We intend to continue this practice insofar as it is possible to meet 
MDAP requirements by this means. 


APPLICATION OF FUNDS RECOVERED 


On the right hand side of our chart, we show the use of or applica- 
cation of funds obtained through recoupments and MDA sales from 
Air Force inventories. ‘The amount of $150 million shown at the 
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top of the bar you will recognize as the amount deleted by the Congress 
from the total dollar requirement for the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
This was done last year during the hearings on the Air Force budget 
in recognition of the fact that recoupments of some magnitude would 
probably be obtained. 

Of the remaining funds, we have programed $608.1 million against 
current fiscal year 1956 requirements principally for the intercon- 
tinental missile program and other reprograming actions which have 
already been reported to the committee. ‘These actions could not have 
been taken without returning to the Congress for additional funds 
except for the recoupments we have obtained. 

The amount of $23 million from these funds was transferred to the 
Defense Department for use as an emergency fund. Part of this 
money has already been used against research and development re- 
quirements. 

The remaining $461.5 million has been applied against our fiscal 
year 1957 budget requirements and we have reduced our request for 
fiscal year 1957 funds by this amount. 

Mr. Manon. Interrupting again, I understood you or someone to 
agree that the Congress could have safely eliminated about $800 mil- 
lion more than it actually did last year if it could have foreseen what 
would develop. 

Looking at that chart, that does not seem to be true because you 
have taken those same funds and programed them against the fiscal 
year 1956 program. 

If we had eliminated that money, you could not have done that; 
could you? 

General Gerriry. That is true, sir. We would not have been able to 
go ahead with certain important programs which we have already 
reported to the committee, which include the acceleration of ICBM 
and IRBM missiles program, as well as certain important moderniza- 
tion programs of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, those programs would have had to 
have been delayed if you had needed to come back to Congress and 
get additional money ? 

General Grerrity. My statement had reference to the program as you 
were reviewing it and at the time you reviewed the budget. 

Mr. Manon. I think your answer was misleading in a sense, but 
maybe it was technically correct. 

Mr. GaRLocK. Maybe we had better amend it. 

Mr. Manon. I think so. 

Mr. Gartock. However, in essence I feel that on balance General 
Gerrity’s statements are correct. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCUREMENT MANAGEMENT 


General Grerriry. During the past year, we have made improve- 
ments in our management of the procurement programs. I will dis- 
cuss a few of the more important areas. 


ADVERTISED VERSUS NEGOTIATED 


First is the matter of procurement by formal advertising versus 
negotiation. For the period January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1955, 2.3 
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percent or $511 million, was advertised out of a procurement program 
of $22 billion. 

On its face, these figures do appear shocking. The Air Force would 
merit, severe criticism if the dollar value of all contracts placed by it 
during the period constituted in its entirety, or even in substantial 
part, a potential for formal advertising. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. The bulk of the items we buy does not lend itself to formal 
advertising. This was recognized by the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947 which authorized use of negotiation in placing con- 
tracts for the incredibly complex weapons we buy. Congress under- 
stood during the hearings preceding enactment of this act that our 
modern aircraft, missiles, and other complicated weapon systems can- 
not conceivably be procured by formal advertising. 

During fiscal year 1955, approximately 85 percent of the dollar 
amount of all of our procurement actions reflect the procurement of 
airplanes, engines, complex electronic equipment, fire-control and 
bombing systems, guided missiles, and research and development work. 
Aircraft and engines alone account for approximately 60 percent of 
our procurement dollars. In calendar year 1955, only 30 contracts 
for major equipments accounted for approximately $3 billion out of 
a total program of over $6 billion. When we understand that these 
contracts for major equipments, representing the bulk of our dollars, 
cannot be placed by formal advertising, the reason for the very high 
percentage of dollars which we place by negotiation becomes readily 
apparent. 

It should also be noted that a variety of supplies and services, com- 
monly considered susceptible to formal advertising, are purchased for 
the Air Force by the other military departments and the General 
Services Administration, for example, construction, food, clothing, 
petroleum products, and automotive equipment. ‘These purchases 
represent substantial amounts. In fiscal year 1955, we transferred to 
other agencies for purchase action approximately $1.1 billion for con- 
struction. The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency 
bought approximately $500 million worth of petroleum products. 
Approximately $193 million for food and $42 million for clothing 
were transferred to the Army for purchase action for Air Force 
account. 

By limiting itself to the purchase of the complex weapons of war 
and by having other agencies procure for us items of the type de- 
scribed above, the Air Force reduced significantly the potential busi- 
ness which it could place by formal advertising. However, despite 
this, we have steadily increased the amount of business placed by 
formal advertising since fiscal year 1953. In fiscal year 1953, 1.5 
percent by dollars was placed by formal advertising. This increased 
to 2.6 percent in fiscal year 1954, 3.2 percent in fiscal year 1955, and 4.7 
percent so far in fiscal year 1956. In fact, in percentage of procure- 
ment actions, we have placed annually more contracts by advertising 
since fiscal year 1953 than we did prior to Korea. In percentage of 
dollars, we are fast approaching the pre-Korean level. 


FORMAL ADVERTISED BIDS 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well if you were to insert here what 
you mean by formal advertising. 
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I assume you mean advertising strictly by competitive bids. 

General Grrriry. Sealed competitive bids. 

Mr. Manon. You might advertise formally for a negotiated bid. 
Will you please make that clear at this point? 

General Grerriry. I will do that, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

A formal advertised bid is a method of procurement under which seuled bids 
are invited from the interested general public with award being made to the 
responsible bidder who submits the lowest responsive bid in response to pre- 
determined conditions cited in the bid invitation. 

A negotiated contract is procurement by any means other than formal ad- 
vertising and differs from formal advertising in that discussions and negotiations 
with potential suppliers may take place up until the moment that a contract is 
signed. The absence of the rigidity present in formal advertising permits proper 
procurement of military type items through the normal business practice of talk 
ing out on a buyer-seller basis all of the variables and complexities present 
in the purchase of a highly specialized or technical military item. Competition 
is secured for Air Force negotiated contracts to the maximum practicable extent. 

General Grerriry. There are undoubtedly instances where purchases 
made by negotiation should have been accomplished by formal ad- 
vertismg. We believe these to be in the very small minority. We are 
striving for the increased use of formal adver tising within the poten- 
tial therefor and have noticed a steady increase during the last 3 years, 
percentagewise, in both numbers of actions and dollar value thereof 
placed by formal advertising. While we can increase the precentage 
further, perhaps a few more percentage points, it seems clear that we 

‘amnot reverse the existing percentage relationship between formal] 
advertising and negotiation. W here formal advertising cannot be 
used, we will nevertheless continue to stress competition to insure that 
we are getting the most for our money. 


INCENTIVE CONTRACTS 


Since a sizable portion of the recoupments I pointed out earlier are 
attributable to incentive contracting and price redetermination, I will 
comment briefty on this area. In fiscal year 1955 the Air Force placed 
36 percent of its business under incentive type contracts. This tech- 
nique is used primarily for aircraft procurement and to a lesser degree 
for missiles, engines, fire-control systems and rockets. This type of 
contract provides for adjustment of price and profit by a formula 
based on the relationship of the final negotiated cost to the target cost. 
This arrangement allows the contractor to share in any cost savings 
he can attain while requiring him to give up a portion of his profits 
if his costs exceed the target price. There are two basic types of 
incentive contracts. In one, the firm target cost, target profit, profit- 
and-price adjustment formula and a ceiling are established at the out- 
set. This type is used where reasonably accurate target costs can be 
established at the outset. The second is the delayed firm target type. 
In this type, because of lack of ability to fix reasonably accurate targets 
initially, there is negotiated at the outset an initial price, and a pro- 
duction point, generally prior to initial delivery or shop completion 
of the first item, where a firm target cost, target profit, and final profit 
and price adjustment formula and price ceiling is negotiated. In the 
interim, the initial price constitutes a billing price only which provides 
an interim basis for payments. 
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Approximately 75 percent of our incentive contracts are of the 
delayed firm target price. Therefore, we recognize that we must 
establish an early point for fixing the firm target and we are striving 
to improve more in this regard. During and immediately after 
Korea, we had inordinate delays and many of our contracts were de- 
linquent in this regard. However, we have made marked progress 
in this area, and there are very few delinquencies today. Our in- 
structions provide that, where it is determined that contractors have 
delayed without justifiable cause in fixing a firm target, no new con- 
tracts are to be placed with the contractors involved until the delin- 
quency has been corrected. This has had a most salutary effect, 
particularly in the airframe industry. 

As a matter of history, the Air Force was the first service to rec- 
ognize the desirability of postponing the establishment of the firm 
target profit and profit-and-price adjustment formula until the de- 
layed firm target costs had been fixed. Previously, we had been in- 
volved in several cases where, having fixed the target profit rate and 
formula at the outset, we found costs had inordinately increased prior 
to the fixing of the firm target price, with the result that we were forced 
to agree to the application of the initially agreed upon target profit 
rate and formula to the higher experienced costs. We were successful 
with a number of contractors in eliminating the fixing at the outset 
of the target profit and formula for almost a year prior to the publi- 
cation of a DOD directive on this subject in October 1954. 

We believe that our action in eliminating premature fixing of target 
profit rates and formulas has been most effective in avoiding the pos- 
sibility of cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost tendencies in the incentive- 
type contract. 

LETTER CONTRACTS 


The Air Force avoids the use of letter contracts to the greatest extent 
practicable. We limit its use to cases where (1) the interest of na- 
tional defense demands that the contractor be given a binding commit- 
ment so that work can be commenced immediately, and (2) 
negotiation of a definitive contract in sufficient time to meet the pro- 
curement needs is not possible, as for example, when the nature of 
the work involved prevents the preparation of definitive requirements, 
specifications, prices, etc. 

The use of the letter contract is closely controlled with approval 
therefor retained at high levels within the Air Material Command. 
Our procurement instructions prescribe that letter contracts will be 
issued initially for a maximum period of 6 months. Where defini- 
tization of a letter contract is not practicable within this time, special 
approval is required in order to extend the period of the letter contract. 

Ve obligate on letter contracts the minimum amounts required 
to be committed during the life of the letter contract. In no event is 
a letter contract written which initially obligates a dollar amount 
in excess of 40 percent of the total estimated cost of the procurement. 

During the letter-contract stage, we retain very close control of 
expenditures. The contractor is not authorized to expend or obligate 
more than a stated aggregate amount. Each expenditure of $25,000 
or more for tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, materials, supplies, parts, equip- 
ment, engineering assistance, or reproduction or other license rights, 
is subject to the written approval of the contracting officer. Any sub- 
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contract regardless of amount for the furnishing of completed 
articles, spare parts, or work must have the written approval of the 
contracting officer. 

Our instructions further provide that, where it is determined that 
contractors have delayed without justifiable cause or failed to nego- 
tiate in good faith prompt contract formalization, no new contracts 
are to be placed with the contractors mvolved until the delinquency 
has been corrected. 

A monthly report on the status of letter contracts gives us a sum- 
mary of letter contracts outstanding and sets forth reasons for fail- 
ure to definitize those which are more than 6 months old. 

We believe our controls on the use of letter contracts and emphasis 
on early definitization, as set forth above, have resulted in notable 
improvements over the past 4 years. As of February 1952, we had 
outstanding 795 letter contracts with approximately 525 over 6 
months old, and of these 142 were over 12 months old. As of Novem- 
ber 1955, we had outstanding 190 letter contracts, with 43 over 6 
months old, and of these 12 were over 12 months old. The 795 
letter contracts as of February 1952 had a face value of $4.4 billion, 
whereas the 190 letter contracts as of November 1955 had a face value 
of $1.1 billion. 


REDUCTION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Improved management of our spares program has been our con- 
stant objective and we are pleased to report that further improve- 
ments have been made in the past year which have been reflected in 
lower cost estimates for our fical year 1956 and prior year programs, 
as well as a lower budget estimate in our fiscal year 1957 program. 
We have given particular attention to shortening repair pipelines 
by closer scheduling of repair programs, and using expedited surface 
transportation and airlift on Hi-Valu items, particularly aircraft 
engines. In addition, we recognize that spare engines account for 
a substantial portion of the dollars required for spares, and we have 
therefore placed emphasis on improving quality and durability of 
engines, thereby increasing the time between overhauls. On some 
models, we are obtaining 1,200 hours between major overhauls on a 
routine basis. Through this program, we have materially reduced our 
spares requirements during the past year and we will be able to sup- 
port our operation with a lower level of spare engines. 

It is interesting to examine several comparable increments of the 
engine program that was in effect last year at this time versus our 
present program. These examples relate to aircraft programs which 
either remained unchanged or were increased. 


Last year This year 


a cients gms apo efi dci eg AL ais <td Catena 408 341 
ND he o1 nia Rnaeunicagiasnbédeshinnt dui dumilaipnidgniiattetinkdiemuigahiein 696 404 
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PRENEGOTIATION BRIEFING 


One management method we feel to be significant in improving nego- 
tiations and contracting is the adoption of the prenegotiation confer- 
ence. You will recall that we mentioned this newly adopted procedure 
to the committee last year. This brings together the entire buying 
team, with the specialized experts each contributing his special talent 
to the team effort. Through this conference, the application of our 
policy and the resulting objectives of the particular procurement are 
clarified to all involved. Their proposed plan is reviewed by top-level 
management personnel. We have found this to be very effective in 
achieving a more consistent application of our policies and better 
results in our contracts. 


REDUCTION IN PRODUCTION LEAD TIME 


In discussing the problems of procurement and our progress in 
achieving objectives, it is noteworthy that we have continued to make 
progress in reducing production lead time for our major weapons. 
Last year the aircraft program was based on approximately 20 months 
lead time. This year’s program is based on approximately 18 months 
lead time, or a reduction of 2 months. We consider this reduction in 
lead time very beneficial. It not only reduces the quantity of funds 
required for forward financing on the part of the Government but will 
promote further competition in the industry by reducing dollar back- 
logs of business. It also promotes better pricing by reducing some of 
the contingencies associated with long lead-time contracts. 


SUMMATION 


I want to emphasize that the Air Force is conscientiously carrying 
out its responsibility to the Congress and the American people to ad- 
minister its large annual procurement program in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. We have been cost conscious and have obtained 
many cost reductions through our management in this area. We have 
analyzed our experience in obtaining dollar recoupments in fiscal year 
1956 and prior years. We have determined that it is reasonable to 
project further recoupments in the ensuing year. Accordingly, in the 
fiscal year 1957 budget requests now before you, we have reduced our 
new obligational authority request by 1.5 billion. The amount in- 
cludes an estimate of additional recoupments of 1.1 billion which we 
hope to obtain for fiscal year 1957 and prior programs by the end of 
fiscal year 1957. This is an ambitious management endeavor to com- 
plete the fiscal year 1957 program within these funds. We will pro- 
vide the committee with a report on our actual experience in meeting 
this goal when we present our fiscal year 1958 program. 

We will continue this program of constantly seeking management 
improvement to achieve cost reductions consistent with our defense 
objectives. We shall be mindful, however, of the primary objective 
of the Air Force to obtain the required quality in the new weapons 
we are developing and procuring for our needs. We will control our 
cost-reduction program to insure no compromise of this all-important 
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goal—that we keep ahead in this dynamic struggle to maintain the 
most modern and strongest Air Force in the world. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Sharp, I believe you were sworn in as 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel on October 3, 1955? 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The members of the committee well recognize that no 
human being, regardless of his background or experience, could be 
thoroughly aware of all the various ramifications of the Air Force 
program, after having served for so short a time. I hope in the ques- 
tions that I ask you “will rely upon people who have had years of 
experience in the field to be of assistance to you. I think it is utterly 
ridiculous for people to undertake to supply answers to questions 
when they do not ns what the answers are. It is always easy to 
say : “I do not know; I will have to ask someone else to answer.” You 
could not be expected to have the grasp of this program which you 
no doubt later will have. 

We are glad to have you before the committee, and we are sure you 
will do a good job. 

Mr. Suarp. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How do you go about learning the job of being Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel 2 

Mr. SuHarp. It is quitea task. For one thing, I think I have traveled 
a total of about 50,000 miles in a very concentrated effort to call on 
the contractors, on the air materiel area headquarters and on depots, 
to see exactly how they go about pricing things, to find out firsthand 
from the people who ac tually do it how it is done. 


I made a trip to Europe to investigate the MDAP program in 
Europe and to investigate our depots over there. 

In addition to that you have to burn the midnight oil quite a lot. 
I spend a good many hours a day studying things I would norm: ally 
know if I had been here longer. I attend a great many conferences. 
IT am briefed a great deal on individual problems as they come up and 
given the background. 


STAFF PROCUREMENT STUDY 


Mr. Manon. We had an overall hearing on an investigation of the 
procurement policies of the Defense Department. We have a report 
here on that study, which was made by a staff of experienced people. 

We had Secretary Wilson and representatives of the Army, Navy. 
and Air Force before us last week. We did not go into much detail on 

arious criticisms and observations in the investigators’ report at that 
time. We thought that at this hearing we would go into the Air 
Force part of these criticisms; and other panels would go into the 
Navy and Army aspects of those criticisms. 

Mr. Golden, I recall that you were present at the meeting in the 
other room last week, at which time we discussed this report / 

Mr. GoLpEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarp. I might say in that connection that in attempting to 
learn about the Air Force, this report has been very helpful to me in 
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uncovering areas where we are deficient. Some of the cases, appar- 
ently, in running them down, I found we were already cognizant of 
the difficulties and were trying to overcome them. In other cases I 
found that things had been uncovered that were really worth doing 
some work on. I personally appreciate very much the opportunity to 
have read this report. 

Mr. Manon. We realize in evaluating the report it is necessary to 
take into consideration all the related facts. While at times a criticism 
may appear to be wholly valid, and the more you study it the more 
you might uncover which would warrant further criticism and change 
of policy, on the other hand I am sure in this report there are some 
criticisms which, if fully put in focus, may not be quite as strong as 
some of the others. 

From time to time as we go through the hearings, regardless of 
whether you are here or what the particular appropriation item we 
are considering is we want to be at liberty to discuss this report with 
whoever may be here, and get the information that will be helpful 
to us with respect to that particular appropriation item. 

I think at this hearing today or tomorrow we might go into any 
portion of the report we desire as a general proposition, but return to 
it whenever we want to. 

As I understand it, we are putting into the volume which will 
contain the overall report about which we had a hearing last week 
the observations and comments of the Air Force with respect to these 
various questions that were raised in the investigators’ report; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Gotpen. The most significant areas; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is already in the aul 

I believe before getting into details I should like to ask a few gen- 
eral questions. 

VULNERABLE STOCKS IN OVERSEAS DEPOTS 


Mr. Secretary, in your comments you referred to our vulnerable 
Air Force stocks in overseas depots. Is it proper to put on the record 
where our main depots are? I assume it is general information. 

General Bogart. That will be done in considerable detail when we 
have General Dau here, sir. He will discuss the supply system gen- 
erally, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking generally. 

General CALLAHAN. It is a matter of common knowledge. 

Mr. Manon. It is a matter of common knowledge? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You visited these depots and supply centers in Africa 
and Europe, Mr. Secretary. Where were they ? 

Mr. SuHarp. We have Chateauroux, of course, in France, that there 
was a question about in the committee report. Then we also have 
one in North Africa outside of Cassablanca. 

Mr. Manon. At Nouasseur. 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. Then we have one in northern England at 
Burtonwood. 

I did call on those three depots. Those are our three main depots 
in Europe. 
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Mr, Manon. Since the location of those depots is well known it 
would seem to me in the event of a war any aggressor would have 
enough judgment to undertake to destroy those depot stocks at the 
earliest possible moment; would he not ? 

Mr, Suarp. I am sure he would. 

Mr. Manon. What is the proposed answer to that ? 


DIRECT SHIPMENT AND AIRLIFT OF STOCKS TO DEPOTS 


Mr. Suarp. The proposed answer, as I understand it, is to attempt 
to have more airlift and ship more direct from this country to the using 
command, direct to their bases, and carry the enormous stocks over 
here rather than carrying these heavy stocks in these concentrated 
areas which would be subject to bombardment. 

Mr. Manon. When you airlift a vast amount of materiel that is 
required in these depots you raise the cost tremendously ; do you not ? 

Mr. Suarp. It would only be in the high value items. We would 
just have to take a chance that the nuts and bolts and that type of 
equipment would not be lost, perhaps. We would have to be able to 
airlift engines and fire-control equipment and these very expensive 
items instead of leaving them over there to be destroyed. 


DISADVANTAGES OF SHIPMENT BY SEA 


Mr. Manon. It is good to be prepared to airlift essential items, but 
if during a long period of peace—and we hope for a long period of 
peace, or at least no hostilities—if you airlift all of this materiel during 
that period you will encounter a great expense. Why can we not ship 
it principally by sea and be ready in the event of an emergency to 
airlift the items which might be required ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. I think the principal reason for that is that it increases 
the pipeline capacity requirements, that is, the pipeline flow of mate- 
riel. Engines are an example. We have to have 200 more engines, 
for example, in order to ship by sea, than we would have other- 
wise, so as to be able to bring them back and have them repaired and 
ship them back over. This would make quite a difference. When 
you realize that most of these engines cost perhaps $200,000 apiece, 
that represents a tremendous saving, if we never have to buy those 
200 engines. 

Mr. Manon. We had considerable discussion of the airlifting of 
engines before, but I do not think we have discussed that on stocks 
generally. Is that your recollection, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. That is correct, sir. Of course, we are not talking 
about airlifting of stocks generally now. It is a question of the high 
value items. Most of the basic requirement is for engines and related 
engine and aircraft parts. The balance is a residual capacity because 
of the loading of aircraft and so on. 

Actually the airlift which we are discussing is basically the engine 
and related engine and aircraft parts with the residual capacity we 
use for other high value items. I do not have the figures, but I believe 
that the total requirement is less than the amount required if all 
engines were moved commercially. 
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Mr. Manon. Would you comment on that, General Gerrity? Do 
you know any more about that? 

General Gerriry. General Bogart’s statement is generally correct. 
The high value items we would ship by air in addition to engines 
would be such things as expensive electronics equipment, expensive 
instrumentation, and items of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. Are we already shipping these expensive electronics 
items by air? 

General Grrriry. Yes, sir; we are doing some of that right now. 

Mr. Manon. Do you propose todomore? Is that the point 

General Gerrity. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How many aircraft do we have engaged in this, and 
how many more is it anticipated you will need in order to expand 
the airlifting of these items so that your depots overseas will not be so 
vulnerable 4 

UTILIZATION OF MATS 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, it gets a little more involved than 
that. The MATS airlift exists in quantity and quality to meet a 
D-day requirement. That is what determines the size and composition 
of MATS. 

The problem that we have here is to keep its quality satisfactory, 
and for that it must be exercised. Therefore the question is: What 
utilization do you make of it in peacetime to get the most back for 
the investment you have to put into it to keep it in good condition ? 

What we are doing here is an attempt to utilize it for this lift of 
this high value property and thereby substantially reduce the amount 
of procurement, using airlift that has to be in existence anyway and 
has to fly practically this amount to be sure it is capable of performing 
its D-day mission. 

It is a combination of using that which you have to keep in being 
for another reason and trying to cash in to the maximum extent on 
it in your supply system, as well as getting this protection against the 
loss of high value items in case of an attack. 


CONTRACT OPERATIONS FOR AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. Last year we considered the question of airlifting 
engines. Will you clarify the picture as to what was done by the Air 
Force and the Congress last year with respect to airlifting engines? 
I am really referring to the current fiscal year. 

General Bocarr. It was for the current fiscal year; yes, sir. 

Last year, we requested authority to go into some contract operations 
for airlift of engines. As a matter of fact, we have proceeded with 
that; however, to a somewhat more limited degree than we had in- 
tended last year, because we have found that the airlift capability in 
MATS was higher than we had anticipated, and this increased the 
forecast of the increased capability of MATS, which we mentioned 
yesterday will further reduce that overall requirement, sir, for sep- 
arate contract airlift. 

We propose to cover this again in detail when we hit the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriation, sir, in the transport require- 
ments. We do have a detailed presentation of the total requirements. 
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Mr. Manon. We can go into the details of that at the time we take 
up the “Operations and maintenance” appropriation. 

How much money did we appropriate last year for that purpose ? 
I believe we were asked to provide $50 million. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, I believe that the requirement was re- 
duced during the hearings to $30 million. I believe that is the figure, 
sir. I would like to verify that for the record, but that is the order 
of it. 

Mr. Manon. Did that bring about any inconvenience to the Air 
Force at all? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. This was a refined requirement we de- 
veloped during the hearings, as you will recall, sir. 


Excerrrs From Report on INVESTIGATION OF PROCUREMENT PROCESSES 
AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manion. We will put in the record at this point the appropriate 
excerpts from the report of our investigators. We will have this as 
an anchor point for the discussion of the whole matter. We will dis- 
cuss it for the length of time desired. 

(The information is as follows:) 


V. PROCUREMENT PROCESSES AND PROCEDURES 
A. GENERAL 


There are many legislative acts that have a direct bearing on 
Department of Defense procurement. The Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act of 1947 (Public Law 413, 80th Cong.) is the basic charter 
for all military procurement. Many other acts affect procurement 
procedures, such as the Vinson-Trammell Act, Renegotiation Act, 
Walsh-Healey Act, Buy American Act, Small Business Act, ete. The 
staff concentrated its survey in examining the procurement procedures 
with respect to the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947. 

Contracting by means of formal advertising is expressed in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act as the desired method of accom- 
plishing contract actions, but a review of the entire procurement area 
of DOD reveals that the largest number of high dollar contracts 
result from negotiation. The authority used for negotiating is 
section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act. The 
philosophy of negotiating as opposed to advertising appears to be in 
direct conflict with the intent and purpose of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act. This legal foundation for military buying leaves 
no doubt as to the intent and purpose of the Congress. Contracting 
by advertising is the cornerstone of the act. Definite and specific 
criteria are established as to when, where, and how negotiating may 
be permitted. The Congress further emphasized its intent and pur- 
pose by imposing specific administrative burdens on the contracting 
agency to justify negotiated contracts, maintain records on them, 
and forward to the Congress certain reports about them. 


73115—56—— 
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Repeated emphasis was made to the investigating staff at all levels of 
military procurement and contract activity that advertising is the 
preferable method of buying only when standard commercial type item 
or items with specific clear-cut specifications are being procured. The 
staff noted an increasing tendency throughout the military department 
to let the nature of the item determine whether advertising or negotia- 
tion is appropriate. The military feels very strongly about this 
matter. Negotiation is generally regarded by the military depart- 
ments as a more flexible and efficient tool of purchasing, rather than 
advertising, especially in contracting for aircraft, ships, tanks, elec- 
tronics, missiles, and other proprietary military items. In contracts 
involving special pricing provisions for long production lead time, 
seastioule no consideration is ever given to advertising. It is axio- 
matic in present-day procurements by military departments that, in 
such contracts, purchasing shall be by negotiation under section 2 (c) 
(1). 
The staff discovered an interesting example of the foregoing philos- 
ophy at Middletown Air Materiel Area, Middletown, Pa. Three 
contracts for personnel back-type parachute assemblies were awarded 
on April 1, 1954, to the Switlik Parachute Co., Trenton, N. J., Pioneer 
Parachute Co., Manchester, Conn., and Irving Chute Co., Lexington, 
Ky. The background on this procurement began in April 1953 at 
the Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, where the Director of 
Procurement and Production recommended to USAF, Washington, 
D. C., that the invitation to bid procedure for parachute purchases be 
abandoned in favor of negotiation with selected manufacturers. 

Prior to this time, the policy statement for procurement of para- 
chutes covered the following pertinent points: 

Parachutes and related parts will be procured only from qualified sources. 

Conditions for qualification: 

(a) The company shall be currently engaged in the design, development, test, 
manufacture, and marketing of parachutes and related items under its own trade 
nb) The company shall submit qualification test samples of each item on which 
he seeks approval to the qualifying agency and receive a corresponding certificate 
of eligibility to bid on such item only if the tests indicate full conformance to 
applicable specification requirements. 

The Air Force listed 14 producers as qualified under the above 
policy. 

After review of the above recommendations at AMC and USAF, the 
foregoing policy pronouncement was amended and criteria for the 
selection of manufacturers under the foregoing broad policy were 
modified under the following ground rules: 


Selection of manufacturers: 

(a) Minimum number of manufacturers required to meet mobilization require- 
ments based on prescribed criteria. 

(b) Criteria for selection of manufacturers: 

1. Trained personnel nucleus. 
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2. Facilities adaptable to all types of parachute manufacture. 

3. Availability of engineering staff to further advance art of parachute design 
and manufacture. nae 

4. Sufficient facilities to provide take off in event of mobilization. 

5. Desire of manufacturer to remain in parachute production. 

6. Financial status. 


7. Production efficiency. 
8. Cooperation with Government. 


(c) Manufacturers recommended for selection: 
1. Pioneer. 


2. Switlik. 

3. Irving. 

Under date of February 16, 1954, Mr. Roger Lewis, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force, approved the procurement of parachutes 
for fiscal year 1954, in the amount of $4,533,000 from Irving Air 
Chute Co., Pioneer Parachute Co., and Switlik Parachute Co. In his 
memorandum of approval of this purchase it was specifically stated 
that the foregoing firms satisfied the criteria governing the selection 
of sources for the parachute program, and were the minimum number 
required to meet mobilization requirements based on_ prescribed 
criteria. 

It is pertinent to point out, at this point, that in the chronological 
summary of events regarding the procurement of parachutes, upon 
which the foregoing policy approval was obtained, it is specifically 
stated under paragraph 5 of the chronology that— 

The Air Force has no requirements for parachutes in fiscal year 1954. This 
comes about because we have in stock a total of approximately 112,000 back-style 
chutes which are estimated to cover our requirements for about 7 years * * *. 
It should be mentioned that WADC will, in the near future, come out with new 
specifications incorporating new designs, improvements and developments. 


In the instructions given by the Director, Procurement and Produc- 
tion Engineering, USAF, to the Commander, AMC, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, under date of February 16, 1954, to proceed with this 
directed procurement, the following specific instructions were noted 
by the staff: 

Because of the sensitive nature of the procurement involved in the approved 
course of action, it is desired to iterate the considerations expressed in the former 
attached memorandum. Careful application of those considerations will do 
much to materially lessen, if not entirely eliminate, criticism of our action. 

Under this directive, 8,113 parachutes were awarded to Switlik, 
5,953 to Pioneer, and 6,912 to Irving, at prices of $192.51, $197.75, 
and $194.30 each, respectively. On September 28, 1954, all three 
contracts were amended to permit the use of Government-furnished 
property in the manufacture of these parachutes. This Govern- 
ment-furnished property consisted of quick-change releases and canopy 
releases, which had been purchased from the Illinois Lock Co., 800 
South Ada Street, Chicago 7, Ill., and which equipments were already 
in stock at the Middletown air materiel area on the date that nego- 
tiations were concluded, i. e., on April 1, 1954. 

The delivery schedules in the three contracts required completion 
of parachutes from Switlik by March 1955, and from Pioneer and 
Irving by February 1955. On May 14, 1955, all three contracts 
were amended and the delivery schedules changed under terms and 
conditions of the contracts to provide for delivery by Switlik by June 
1956, by Pioneer in November 1955, and by Irving in April 1956. 
The justification accompanying these respective changes in each con- 
tract is set forth as follows: 
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WHEREAS subject contract was placed with the contractor in order to main- 
tain the industrial base, i. e., to provide the contractor with sufficient business 
so that the Government might retain a valued source of supplies; and 

Whereas the contractor has currently obtained additional business from other 
sources and it has been determined that the present delivery schedule is un- 
realistic; and 

Whereas it has been determined to be in the best interest of the Government 
to extend said delivery schedule. 

In addition to all of the foregoing capricious action showing speci- 
fically how unrealistic mobilization reserve procurement is taking 
place in the Air Force for such items as parachutes, the Switlik con- 
tract was further modified under date of February 10, 1955, to author- 
ize this contractor to fabricate 2,000 parachutes, utilizing Chemstrand 
nylon yarn for 1,000, and Dupont nylon yarn for the second 1,000. 
Under this modification, the contractor was directed to furnish 50 
parachutes to the Wright Aeronautical Development Center, Dayton, 
Ohio, for storage and destructive tests. This would appear to be a 
very flagrant example of using production funds for research and 
development purposes. 

As a matter of interest to the committee, investigation by the staff 
revealed that the Navy Department is buying its parachutes on a 
competitive-bid basis. 

Staff representatives in interviewing officials of Switlik Parachute 
Co. at Trenton, N. J., were told that this entire transaction resulted 
from admitted political pressure on the part of Switlik officials and 
actually contributed nothing to the mobilization base planning of the 
Air Force. The contract files made available to this staff by the Air 
Force did not record any proof of such alleged pressure. 

Completely aside from the unrealistic planning involved in the 
foregoing transactions, the record reveals that the Air Force has a 
qualified products list of 14 producers of parachutes. Obviously in 
such an area of small manufacturers there is considerable expense 
involved in developing and producing a parachute acceptable to the 
Air Forces under its qualified products procedure. ‘There is the further 
consideration that the personnel and facilities required by WADC 
to test and maintain such a list involved considerable expense to the 
Air Forces. ‘This is hardly compatible with making directed procure- 
ments to only 3 out of 14 qualified producers without competitive 
bidding. 

It was stated on many occasions, in briefings, interviews, and even 
in buver’s handbooks, that in negotiated purchasing fair and reason- 
able prices are insured to the military departments by skillful nego- 
tiation, sound cost analysis and repricing techniques. These high- 
sounding words and terms do not bear out the record of actual practice. 
Skilful negotiation is often subordinated by directed procurements; 
sound cost analysis is for the most part mythical, as evidenced by 
the military department’s own audit group reports, as well as the 
Comptroller General’s reviews and reports; and repricing techniques 
are often left to the arbitrary procedures of price redetermination 
after completion of the contracts or subsequent renegotiation of 
overall Defense business by the Renogotiation Board. 

In February 1948, the President of the United States directed the 
Secretary of Defense to establish detailed standards and definitions to 
guide all personnel who have authority to place contracts.. The 
President stated that this was necessary to avoid differences in 
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interpretations of policies which might result in imprudent contracts 
and give rise to doubts about the wisdom of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act. 

Accordingly, the Armed Services Procurement Regulations (here- 
inafter referred to as ASPR) were issued effective May 19, 1948, and 
thereafter have continued to be amended and supplemented from 
time to time. Up to the present time there have been 16 sections of 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations issued covering overall 
general policies and procedures. 

ASPR is not presented in sufficient detail to overcome organiza- 
tional and other differences between the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
nor are the regulations in all cases adequate for use at all operating 
levels including that of the contracting officer. Each military service 
is implementing ASPR with subsidiary or collateral sets of regulations 
pertaining to that service. The Army covers its procedure with a 
formal document known as Army Procurement Procedure (APP); 
the Navy Department implements ASPR under what is called Navy 
Procurement Directives; and the Air Force document is called Air 
Force Procurement Instructions (AF PI). 

In general, the Army, Navy, and Air Force manuals and instructions 
cover the pre ‘iminaries as well as the fundamentals for contract ac- 
complishment as directed by ASPR. However from a review of 
processes and procedures and examination of selected contracts the 
staff is of the opinion that all four manuals are inadequate because of 
omission of basic cost principles relating to “price redeterminable”’ 
contracts and principles concerning the administration of these con- 
tracts. The inadequacies in connection with these subjects are 
shown by the necessity for various informal implementing instruc- 
tions at all operating field levels and by differences in application and 
interpretation of established principles. Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations (ASPR) should be strengthened to cover in com- 
prehensive fashion these important aspects of military procurement 
because actions thereunder have a significant bearing on the ultimate 
contract cost to the Government, especially since major expenditures 
occur under such type contracts. 

Serious deficiencies with respect to policy guidance in the area of 
subcontracting exists in ASPR. These will be detailed by examples 
in a latter section of this report. Another interesting problem of 
missing definitive direction in ASPR occurs in the handling of income 
from royalties and license fees. 

The staff representatives noted at North American Aviation, Inc., 
which is 99 percent devoted to Government business, that income 
from royalties and license fees was excluded from consideration in 
the determination of prices under Government contracts and there- 
fore the Government was not sharing in income from items on which 
they had previously paid research ‘and development costs. North 
American’s income from royalties and license fees for their business 
year ending September 30, 1954, was $2,969,229. The staff was 
informed that North American — received over $5 million in royalty 
and license fee income on the F-86 aircraft program alone. The 
majority of this income is from foreign manufacturers having pro- 
duction contracts with foreign governments. Practically all the 
funds for these contracts have been generated through United States 
Government aid by the International Cooperation Administration. 
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Therefore, the United States Government is in effect disbursing 
funds which ultimately go to paying royalties and license fees for 
items on which it originally paid substantially all of the research and 
development costs. 

A similar case was noted at Lockheed Aircraft Corp. in connection 
with the manufacture of T-33 aircraft by Canadair, Ltd. Royalty 
and license fee income received by Lockheed on T-33 aircraft exceeded 
$1.5 million by the end of 1954. 

There is no policy guidance within the Defense Department regard- 
ing the consideration that should be given to income received by 
contractors from royalties and license fees. As a general rule, these 
amounts are excluded from the determination of net costs under both 
cost-type contracts and fixed price redeterminable contracts. 

In the vast majority of these cases the Government has either paid 
the full cost or shared in the cost of the research and development for 
the item on which the royalty and license fee income is being received. 
It would seem logical in industries like the aircraft industry, where the 
Government is paying substantially all of the research and develop- 
ment costs that the Government should share in the income received 
as a result of these expenditures. 


B. IMPLEMENTATION OF ASPR BY ARMY, NAVY, AND AIR FORCE 


The Army, Navy, and Air Force implement ASPR in the form of 
additional volumes of instructions, regulations, and procedures; fur- 
thermore, there are supplemental implementations at certain field 
levels of operation. Hence, at the field level where the work is done 
the contracting officer must concern himself with 3 and sometimes 4 
sets of procurement regulations and instructions. This may be essen- 
tial to cover all aspects of procurement, but is burdensome to con- 
tracting officers, because so much of the text in each of the manuals 
is repetitious in principle, although expressed in different language. 
It likewise becomes burdensome for newly appointed contracting 
officers to familiarize themselves with all of these instructions; this 
presents an increasingly acute problem under the present system of 
rotating officer personnel. 

Due to the lack of complete coverage on several subjects in ASPR 
and the time required to issue and revise pertinent instructions and 
regulations through the various levels, the contracting officers may 
often have to refer to several manuals and instructions for guidance 
onagivensubject. As the text varies between the various regulations, 
manuals, etc., the possibility of conflict and misinterpretation 1s 
inevitable. 

Staff officials of the Department of Defense responsible for ASPR 
as currently written admit to its inadequacies in scope to achieve the 
goal of maximum uniformity of procedures. These officials elaborated 
in great detail that the development of ASPR is being continued on a 
progressive basis, but it is the opinion of the staff that the progress is 
much too slow. 

The implementation of ASPR by the three services receives very 
little review from the Department of Defense. In fact, there appears 
to be very little control with regard to the issuance of procurement 
regulations or instructions by the various departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and even by the services themselves, to ascer- 
tain the extent of compliance with ASPR. 
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C. DECENTRALIZATION OF PROCUREMENT AUTHORITY 


3. AIR FORCE 


Large dollar procurements of the Air Force are handled at the Air 
Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, with some decentralization by 
commodity class to various Air Materiel areas, located throughout the 
United States. All procurements in excess of $350,000 must be re- 
viewed by the Procurement Review Committee of Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Dayton, Ohio. 

Air Materiel Command Headquarters, Dayton, Ohio, retains buying 
responsibility for all airframes, guided missiles, electronics, aerial 
weapons systems, aircraft engines, propellers, and all Government 
furnished aircraft equipment, and other highly ‘technical items requir- 
ing engineering support. It is estimated that these items account for 
80. percent of Air Materiel Command’s procurement dollar volume. 
The remaining 20 percent is handled through the Air Materiel areas, 
of which there are 8 in number in the continental United States 


D. CONTRACT AWARD PROCEDURES 
1. INTRODUCTION 


By way of general introduction to this subject, it should be noted 
in areas of major procurements for items strictly military in nature, 
the prevailing rule of the day appears to be based on the philosophy 
of giving the military departments a maximum latitude in judgment 
for developing suppliers of military products. The philosophy is 
established on the premise that sound relationships between industry 
and the military are absolutely essential for the most effective and 
efficient use of the country’s industrial mobilization potential in times 
of national emergency. ‘That the scope and breadth of this military 
procurement philosophy is very realistic and practical is evidenced 
by the present complexity of military items such as atomic, electronic 
and aeronautic equipments. The actual conversion of this philosophy 
into a useful working operation under the present Department of 
Defense policy directives and regulations, together with the imple- 
menting instructions and procedures of the military services, leaves 
much to be desired. The most serious deficiencies observed by the 
staff in the attempts of military procurement operations to fulfill the 
desired objectives were noted in the following procurement and 
contract areas: 

(a) Negotiators inability to evaluate cost estimates. 
(b) Lack of specific or definitive specifications. 
(c) Lack of management responsibility in determining a competitive 


position for procurement and contract operations after development of 
prototype equipments under research and development contracts. 
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(d) Use of production funds and production contracts for research and 
development activities. 
(e) Lack of uniform or specific ground rules for negotiation among the 
military services. 
(f) Lack of firm requirements on items involving maintenance of mobiliza- 
tion base. 
A prime example of the above mentioned deficiencies is the Air 
Force parachute procurement described on pages 14-18 of this report. 


2. NEGOTIATOR’S INABILITY TO EVALUATE COST ESTIMATES 


The staff focused its contract review efforts in the area of cost- 
plus-fixed fee, fixed price incentive, and fixed price redetermination 
types of contract. There is no essential difference in the basic problems 
involved in these type contracts. All three are based on estimated 
targets. These estimates are developed and furnished by the prospec- 
tive contractors, usually in the case of military items—on rather 
vague or often incomplete specifications. The major weakness in the 
system is the Government’s inability to evaluate the estimate. 

All estimates have contingencies. It is this area that is difficult 
for any Government negotiator to evaluate. If the negotiator had 
access to the contractor’s working papers of estimates, some realistic 
evaluation could be made of the contractor’s figures. No issue, 
however, is ever made of this area and the contractor has a tremendous 
advantage at the negotiating table. 

The only area of continual evaluation is the profit area. The 
Government negotiator battles continuously to better his position in 
the profit area but since he does not have access, other than indirectly, 
to the major cost factors of labor and engineering overhead on which 
the profit is based he is working in a vacuum of statistical ratios 
where slight errors of judgment or evaluation lead to sizable increases 
of profits to contractors. In the subcontracting area there appears 
to be even less control of cost. 


RELIANCE ON CONTRACTORS’ COST PROJECTIONS 


Contract No. AF 33 (038) 15871 was awarded to the Ford Motor 
Co. (aircraft engine division) by the Air Force for the production of 
R-4360 engines, spare parts and other data. The original letter 
contract was dated October 12,1950, and definitized as of May 8, 1952, 
with a form IIB price redetermination article. 

Prices of engines were redetermined during the contract as follows: 





ali , a Number of | Average unit - 
Date redetermined Production period engines price Total amount 
Dec. 18, 1953__.......| To June 30, 1953 PBs eke 665 $291, 821 $194, 060, 790 
eine a aaah sane 1 % Dee: Bi, 1088... .-...-. js 1, 081 79, 215 85, 604, 781 
May 3, 1954..........| Jan. 1, 1954 to completion. -.-.__..-_..-- 1, 325 71, 750 95, 068, 601 





BM ceed 374, 734, 172 
| 


The latter redetermination fixed firm prices for the remaining 
engines to be delivered under the contract. However, on August 13 
and December 23, 1954, Ford offered voluntary refunds totaling 
$7,850,625 on engines, which brought the average unit price for that 
period to $65,825, a reduction of $5,925 per engine. 
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The buyer stated that the negotiated prices fixed for the last 1,325 
engines anticipated that the trend of cost would rise during the phase 
out of production. Actually, costs continued their downward trend. 

It was admitted by the buyer that a great deal of reliance has to be 
placed on the contractor’s estimated costs as the Air Force cannot 
analyze and evaluate projections to the extent necessary to prevent 
situations such as this. It is interesting to note that Ford’s profit on 
engines during this period was 29.6 percent prior to the voluntary 
reduction. The refunds reduced profit on engines for this period to 
19 percent and on total engines delivered under the contract for the 
3-year period to 8 percent. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CONTRACTOR'S UNREALISTIC ESTIMATES 


A letter contract for the overhaul of J65 engines was awarded on 
April 15, 1954 by the Air Force to Curtiss-Wright Corp. The defini- 
tive contract, dated July 6, 1954, provided for retroactive and pros- 
pective price revision after overhaul of the first 50 engines. The 
average unit price set for these first 50 engines was $18,186. 

For the first price revision the contractor proposed a retroactive 
price of $12,374 for the first 50 engines and a prospective price of 
$10,132 for the remaining 307 engines under the contract. 

Although theoretically the retroactive price for the first 50 engines 
was to be based on actual costs, a review indicated that part of the 
proposal pertained to work yet to be done in connection with these 
engines and the applicable costs were estimated for price revision 
purposes. Analysis of the contractor’s proposal and the amount 
negotiated on a per-engine basis shows the following: 


Analysis of proposal 





Estimated 
additional 


| 
Contractor’s 
costs | 
! 


Amount 


| 
Incurred | 
| negotiated 








| proposal | costs 
a = a Pehl pment ation were oti | — 
Costs containing estimates-__-----. or | $2, 863 $1, 319 | $1, 544 | $2, 863 
Costs containing no estimates. : 7, 763 | 7, 763 | 0 | 6, 811 
Allocation of G. and A. expenses------------ 511 446 | 65 | 406 
ER sacs Uc cn bade veceese< ce 11, 137 | 9, 528 | i; 609 10, 080 
PO cara sbngrdatinnsdueincanice bone pense 4 det = Bea i 1, 120 
Sales price__._..--- Si scedeegcaaen aN 12, 374 | eeSeacl sve suuleeace sed 11, 200 





The costs containing estimates were accepted as proposed in spite 
of the fact that the negotiator had information showing that the 
contractor’s estimates were not reliable. This information was 
evidenced by the fact that the contractor’s original proposal was 
almost 50 percent greater than his current proposal, and also the 
costs containing no estimates in the current proposal contained almost 
$1,000 a unit of nonapplicable costs. 

The negotiator and buyer were asked why provision was not made 
for redetermining these elements at a later date when actual cost 
information was available instead of fixing the prices for both retro- 
active and prospective application based on estimated costs. They 
stated that it would cost too much to administer for the amount in- 
volved and they did not want to leave things hanging open. 
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A second price revision was made after 164 engines had been over- 
hauled for the purpose of fixing a prospective price for the remaining 
193 engines (Nos. 165 through 357) under the contract. The con- 
tractor submitted a statement of costs for the first 164 engines over- 
hauled which showed that he made 16% percent profit on that portion 
of the contract. The Air Force auditor in reviewing these costs for 
assistance in fixing the price of the remaining engines eliminated 
certain duplicate charges and overestimated costs and arrived at 
acceptable costs which indicated a profit of 39 percent. 

Using the rate of profit of 11.11 percent negotiated in the prices 
under this contract, as shown in above analysis, the failure to es- 
tablish realistic prices based on actual cost experience in this ease 
cost the Government between $77,000 and $300,000 on the first 164 
engines alone, depending on whether the contractor’s or auditor’s 
costs would have been close to the amounts negotiated if actual cost 
experience had been obtained. No recovery can be made of the ex- 
cess price paid except through the remote possibility of Renegotiation 
Board action which in no event would assist the Air Force in reducing 
its costs for these engine overhauls. It is doubtful if a realistic price 
was negotiated for the balance of the contract, considering the extent 
of estimated costs on which the future prices were negotiated. 


AUDIT REVIEW OF CONTRACTORS COST PROPOSALS 


Review of procurement actions and discussions with auditors 
indicate the need of a requirement that all cost proposals be trans- 
mitted to the applicable audit office in order to give the audit person- 
nel the opportunity to comment on the proposals prior to the negotia- 
tion of contract prices. 

At the present time audit does not always have the opportunity to 
contribute their technical knowledge or information regarding past 
experience in audits of the contractor. Resident audit offices located 
at contractors’ plants are sometimes requested to review the 
contractors’ cost proposals for new procurement. However, in cases 
where there is no residency, audit personnel are very rarely requested 
to perform this function that is necessary for economical procurement 
actions. 

As one of the basic conditions for use of redeterminable contracts is 
that prices established should be free of contingencies, a review of 
contractors’ cost proposals by the auditors would eliminate or sub- 
stantially reduce the inclusion of these amounts and contribute to the 
establishment of more reasonable and fair prices. 

This review of cost proposals would not require a detailed audit of 
historical costs except in those cases specifically requested by procure- 
ment personnel due to past experience or because of the nature of the 
individual procurement involved. 

Audit personnel realize that their contributions in this area are 
limited, but feel that if given the opportunity they could contribute to 
obtaining better prices and also eliminate many of the areas that could 
later become controversial in negotiations of final prices. 


3. FAILURE TO DEVELOP DEFINITIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


The military today is not defining in specific terms what it wants— 
and more important—what it expects to get for its appropriated 
dollars. All it is getting is a calculated risk of what it thinks it needs 
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in the major production area. Contracts are allowed to run for not 
1 or 2 years but often 3, 4, and 5 years without a single production 
unit being completed. During all this time the contractor is operating 
without risk on advance payments or progress payments for mate rials 

bills of material. No damages are assessed. No penalties are 
incurred. Production schedules are modified practically at will. 
Management responsibility and pride of accomplishment are often 
lacking. 

The issuance of numerous engineering change orders (in some 
contracts thousands of changes) is evidence of failure to develop 
definitive specifications. In some cases, changes were known to be 
necessary during preaward negotiations but were not considered at 
that time on the premise that change orders could be issued at a later 
date and the price adjusted at that time or at the time of redetermina- 
tion. The general thinking seems to be that it is not important to 
spend the necessary time to prepare definitive specifications even in 
those cases where it is feasible to do so, because change orders, sup- 
plements and price redeterminations will correct deficiencies or in- 
adequacies. Definitive specifications would permit the use of formal 
competitive advertising as a means of accomplishing more effective 
contract action. 

The staff believes that a more intensive effort should be directed 
toward development of definitive specifications prior to award of 
contracts. This action will not only reduce the hundreds of thousands 
of change orders and supplements but will minimize the need for costly 
price redeterminations and permit greater utilization of formal ad- 
vertising. From our review of contracts containing a large number of 
changes : and supplements, it is evident that excessive issuance is caused 
by inadequate planning, errors in specifications and failure to deter- 
mine whether a desired change is of sufficient importance to justify a 
change order. In 1 contract with General Motors, approximately 
35,000 engineering change orders were issued. In addition it was 
noted that change orders were countermanded frequently by sub- 
sequent change ‘orders. They cause delays, are costly from the 
standpoint of production and are also costly from an administrative 
standpoint because each change or supplement requires much handling 
before approval. A major effort should be made to reduce the fre- 
quency of such issue and consideration should be given to the concept 
of a periodic release of major change orders (in groups) to minimize 
costly production interruptions. 


4. USE OF PRICE REDETERMINATION CLAUSES 


Before award of a negotiated contract the procuring agency is 
required by regulations to make financial and engineering evaluations 
of the contractor’s ability to perform, but frequently these evaluations 
are cursory and the agencies have relied upon price redetermination 
clauses to protect the Government’s interest. These clauses have 
been used to cover inadequate negotiation, price analysis, and un- 
certainies likely to arise in production from the lack of definitive 
specifications. Price redetermination clauses should not be used as 
a protection against unrealistic cost estimates resulting from these 
deficiencies. Review revealed a number of contracts where the 
original price quoted by prospective contractors was accepted without 
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change as the total dollar value of the contract. When procurement 
personnel were questioned by the staff with reference to some of these 
contracts they indicated that the contractor was better qualified and 
in a better position to establish costs than the Government price 
analysts. There was also evidence that the services frequently use 
the wrong price redetermination clauses. 


5. USE OF INCENTIVE FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS 


The services employ three major types and several subtypes of 
contracts, as follows: 
I. Fixed-price contracts: 
1. Firm fixed price 
2. Redeterminable type fixed price: 
(a) Incentive fixed price 
(6) Maximum fixed price 
(c) Flexible fixed price 
(d) Fixed price with escalation 
II. Cost type contracts: 
1. Cost plus fixed fee 
2. Cost, no fee 
III. Letters of intent 

Of the above types, the incentive fixed price is used generally in all 
production contracts on airframes, aircraft engines, and some major 
aircraft components. As these contracts covered a large amount of 
expenditures, they were very carefully studied. 

Incentive fixed-price contracts are described as contracts where 
supplies are furnished at a tentative base price (target price). Upon 
completion of the work the price is redetermined based upon the con- 
tractor’s actual cost, plus a sliding scale of profit which varies inversely 
with the cost. The redetermined price cannot exceed a ceiling price 
stated in the contract (but the price can be otherwise amended). 

The principal reason advanced for the use of this type of contract 
is that neither the Government nor the contractor is in a position to 
estimate the cost of production accurately and it permits the risk 
factor to be equitably divided between the two parties. It is also 
alleged that this type of contracting encourages cost reduction by 
the contractor and that the Government shares in the contractor’s 
cost reductions. 

This type of contract was designed to reward the contractor for 
savings effected through increased efficiency. 

Originally it was a negotiated contract providing a fixed target 
price when first signed but in recent years a modification has been 
made to provide for what is known as interim repricing. This later 
form stipulates what is known as a tentative target price at the time 
it is written which permits budgetary control and regulates progress 
payments to the contractor. The fixing of a firm target does not 
take place until after the delivery of a specified number of end items. 
However, the percentage of profit and the profit sharing formula 
is included at the inception of the contract. After the fixing of a 
firm target this contract becomes similar in operation to the original 
incentive type by permitting the contractor a percentage participation 
in any savings and deducting from his agreed-upon profit a percentage 
of any cost in excess of the affixed target cost. 
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Long delays in fixing firm targets in incentive fixed price contracts 
came to this staff’s attention. The reasons for the delays included 
cases where there was insufficient cost background; the reluctance of 
some contractors to agree to firm targets where there is a large area 
of uncertainty as to probable future material and labor cost; and 
delays occasioned by Government negotiators apparently because of 
fear that the fixing of the firm target at an early date might permit a 
contractor to realize a rather sizable profit. 

The theory of this type of contract is good but its effectiveness is 
very largely dependent upon the est: ablishment of a reasonably ac- 
curate firm fixed target price at an early date. 

Kirm target prices should be based on actual cost experience. Un- 
less such costs are carefully controlled during the period prior to the 
establishment of a firm target price the incentive might well be to 
increase cost rather than reduce cost. 

Therefore, delays in fixing firm targets decrease the incentive to 
save money and give the incentive contract a cost plus a percentage 
of cost complexion during the period preceding the fixing of the firm 
target. 

Treating incentive fixed price contracts as firm fixed price contracts 
eliminates the audit controls which the Government provides in cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. Thus, the Government becomes a party to 
what amounts to a cost reimbursable contract while losing some of 
the safeguards which it has found wise to maintain and establish in the 
administration of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Under incentive fixed price contracts audit reports of the contractors 
costs may be prepared at the interim repricing date when desired by 
the contracting officer but are not specifically required. 


7 COST EVALUATION IN PHASING OUT MULTIPLE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


When requirements are such that re sources of supply are no 
longer necessary, little consideration is given by the Air Force to 
comparative costs in determining the sole source which will continue 
production. ‘This was found to be the situation with the manu- 
facture of J—65 engines by Curtiss-Wright Corp., the original source, 
or licensor, and Buick Motor division of General Motors Corp., the 
second source, or licensee. ‘Total requirements for the J—65 were to 
be met by procurement from Curtiss-Wright and from Buick. As of 
December 1, 1955, Buick was scheduled to complete its deliveries and 
discontinue production. Curtiss-Wright, as of December 1, 1955, 
was still scheduled to deliver engines. Pricewise, Buick has been 
continuously under Curtiss-Wright and the latest comparable figures 
reflect. Buick’s price per engine was still under Curtiss-Wright. The 
Air Force is paving about $11 million more in produc tion costs than if 
Buick were to produce the remaining engines. The extent to which 
these costs might be offset by termination costs is unknown. 

The files at AMC have no indication that the difference in price 
received any thought whatsoever in the considerations that led to the 
decision to phase out Buick and continue with Curtiss-Wright. The 
Air Force justified their action in continuing with Curtiss-Wright and 
phasing out Buick with the following points: 

1. It is the Air Force policy to place contracts with the designer and develope! 
of the production article where there is insufficient production to satisfy two 
manufacturing sources. 
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2. It is of importance to maintain the engineering and design potential of their 
four prime engine producers (one of which is Curtiss-Wright) not only for the 
engines they are producing, but also for powerplants they will engineer and pro- 
duce in the future. It is important that this reservoir of engineering talent be 
retained to meet the future needs of the Air Force. 

3. It was mandatory for Curtiss-Wright to remain in business to protect the 
investment the Government had already made in the J-65 program. The Gov- 
ernment needed a continuing source of engineering support to establish those 
design modifications needed to correct service difficulties and provide engineering 
improvement and field service representation. 

4. The broad subcontract structure of Curtiss-Wright would have been 
jeopardized, whereas Buick’s subcontracting structure was not extensive and 
primarily within General Motors Corp. 


8. UNSATISFACTORY WORKING CONDITIONS 


Air Force’s major procurements of aircraft, aeronautical equipment, 
and electronics take place in the Joint Project Offices (JPO) at Air 
Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio. It is here that procuring con- 
tracting officers, buying assistants, clerks, and others have to do 
their work. Facilities furnished are far from the best, but the con- 
ditions under which the Air Force personnel have to work are even 
worse. 

Staff members observed, and Air Force personnel complained, that 
there was inadequate space in the offices. Conference tables were 
often located in the same room where the desks of the buying per- 
sonnel were located. This lack of privacy was not good, especially 
when representatives of contractors were in the room. Company 
representatives were often in the room while Air Force business was 
being transacted, so Air Force personnel had to guard their conversa- 
tions carefully. The JPO were almost as noisy and confusing as a 
newspaper office just before the edition goes to press. This especially 
was noted by staff members when Air Force personnel did not know 
the identity of the staff members. The Air Force people were con- 
stantly being interrupted by telephone calls and by visits from 
civilians, officers, and contracting representatives. 

The JPO people complained that they were always making reports 
to generals and other officers at staff level. Supervisory personnel 
were often preparing for briefings and presentations of various prob- 
lems. It became so exasperating, one top Air Force civilian said, 
that the only way he could get his work done was to come to the base 
on Saturdays. 

Under such conditions, it is no wonder there are paperwork delays, 
negotiation problems, and a general bogging down of work at AM C. 

Comparable poor working conditions were noted in the Navy 
bureaus in Washington and at some Army procurement offices, 


E. CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


1. GENERAL 


The contracting officers of all three services are failing to take 
advantage of obvious opportunities to effect cost reductions in the 
manufacture of military equipments. Most major procurement con- 
tracts are so complex, so voluminous and have such long lead times 
before completion of the first prototype or operating unit that the 
area of contract administration is practically limitless in creating 
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potential savings under incentive type and pric e revision type con- 
tracts. In addition all three services maintain various complements 
of personnel at the major producing plants of manufacturers. This 
personnel while technically charged with administrative responsibility 
to carry out the terms and conditions of definitive contracts has 
tremendous spheres of influence to do a better job of evaluating con- 
tractor efficiency and reducing costly overhead burdens in engineering, 
labor, research, and accounting. The staff in its review and investi- 
gation of contract administration found the following deficiencies: 

(a) Rotation of officer personnel. 

(6) Weakness in cost analysis. 

(c) Policing delivery schedules. 

(dq) Misuse of production funds. 


2. ROTATION OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


No single activity surveyed by the staff appeared to have less 
official top-level continuity than contract administration, particularly 
at the larger manufacturing plants. It appeared almost universal 
that officers with very little industrial background, and in several 
airframe plants unqualified officers, were assigned positions of author- 
ity. These officers for the most part have had engineering training 
in their academic education but hardly any industrial experience 
since receiving their commissions and were for the most part line 
officers or flyers who were putting in time at unpleasant tasks in 
order to make their overall career specialties look better on paper for 
future promotions. 

Perhaps the greatest evil resulting from rotation of officers is the 
loss of continuity of actions under contracts with long lead times or 
production schedules. This condition was brought forcibly to the 
attention of the staff when questioning contract administration officers 
on certain aspects of particular contracts. Their answers were 
generally prefaced with the remark that the matter under discussion 
occurred prior to their assumption of responsibility for contract 
administration. Frequently the information required for adminis- 
trative purposes was dependent upon the intent of the parties at the 
time the contract was executed, or at the time of some subsequent 
action, and consequently much research was often necessa ry to 
determine the intent of the parties. The files on some contracts 
were not sufficiently documented and intent could only be determined 
by contacting the original responsible officer whose replies were based 
on memory. 

It was the general experience of the staff in surveying contracting 
and contract administration that officers were being replaced as soon 
as they attained the experience necessary to become qualified. Many 
officers in these positions do not have sufficient knowledge of laws, 
regulations, and good business practices. Time and money are being 
wasted training a continuing series of new officers. Disruption of a 
continuous relationsbip with contractors causes confusion and is not 
good for contractor-Government relations. Inferior procurements 
and administration are resulting. 

The high rate of turnover at most commands is attributable to (1) 
Overseas assignments (2) Reserve officers’ return to inactive status, 
and (3) assignment to other activities. There is a need for military 
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personnel trained as contracting and contract administration officers 
especially in tactical organizations in time of emergency. A solution 
to the turnover problem for military personnel would be to require 
that officers selected to serve as contracting or contract administration 
officers be retained in that position for at least 3 and, preferably, 4 
years. In this way the figurehead positions and free riders would be 
eliminated. 
8. WEAKNESS IN COST ANALYSIS 


Under incentive-type and price-revision-type contracts manufac- 
turers and producers have rather wide operating latitude, especially 
in cost estimating. The mission of the Government cost analy st is to 
evaluate the contractor’s cost keeping and cost-estimating proposals. 
He also reviews purchase and procurement policies of the contractor 
from time to time to insure the Government receives maximum return 
for its contracting dollar. Only by comparisons of the practices 
followed by Government contractors and thorough training in the 
proper steps to be taken in establishing reasonableness of cost proposals 

ran high standards be achieved. There appeared to be a definite 
weakness in the cost-analyst branches in the Air Force plant repre- 
sentatives’ offices which were visited by staff members. In some 
AFPR offices the cost analysts iaetieal to be stepchildren left very 
much to themselves by the Air Force plant representative and admin- 
istrative contracting officer and the resident auditor. 

The real role of the cost analyst was demonstrated to a staff repre- 
sentative at a west coast airframe plant. This particular analyst had 
had several vears experience in private industry and went to work for 
the Air Force during the early part of 1955. Shortly after he started 
to work for the Air Force he analyzed the pricing of tooling and test 
equipment furnished by the contractor and determined that the con- 
tractor had overpriced these items by several million dollars. The 
contractor “volunteered”’ a refund of $2,075,000 before price redeter- 
mination. On another spare parts revision totaling $7,391,536 sub- 
mitted by the contractor in July 1955, the cost analyst spot checked 
several items out of a list containing thousands of items and found 
that the spot-checked items were overpriced by about 25 percent or a 
total of $2,447,000. The entire priced spare-parts list was returned 
to the contrac tor for repricing and as of the staff’s September visit to 
the contractor’s plant the repricing had not been completed. The 
cost analyst discussed the spare-parts pricing with company personnel 
and was told that the person who did the pricing understood it was 
all right to let higher prices go through because the company would 
eventually make a refund at redetermination time. Higher officials 
within the company denied giving such instructions. 

Completely aside from the foregoing, no better example of the 
weaknesses in cost analysis under the Government’s incentive-type 
and price-revision-type contracts could be given than the published 
financial statements of several airframe manufacturers. These finan- 
cial statements set forth current liabilities due the United States 
Government representing estimated amounts pavable under the con- 
tracts amounting to several hundred million dollars. Illustrative of 
these amounts are the following items taken from financial statements 
as of December 31, 1954: 
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Boeing Aircraft Co.: Estimated amounts payable to United States 


arising from contract-price revisions $22, 675, 846 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.: Estimated liability under 

incentive fixed-price contracts to United States Government . 28, 197, 146 
North American Aviation, Inc.: Estimated savings refundable to 

United States Government under incentive contracts va 02, 950, 476 


It is to be noted that the amount due from Boeing Aircraft Co. per- 
tains to Air Force contracts; the amount due from Grumman C on. 
pertains to Navy contracts; and the amount due from North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., represents a combination of both Navy and Air 
Force contracts. 

The amounts set up by the contractors as due the Government repre- 
sented the difference between contract-billing prices on items deliv- 
ered and what the contractors, based on their current cost experience, 
anticipated would be the revised firm fixed price applicable to these 
items. ‘These billing prices are established initially under the con- 
tract and used during the interim period until firm fixed prices are 
established and incorporated into the contract. ‘The firm fixed prices 
are established in certain types of price-redetermination contracts 
after a specified portion of the contract has been performed; however, 
in other types of price-redetermination contracts and in incentive- 
type contracts they are not established until after completion of the 
contract. These initially negotiated tentative prices often prove to 
be unrealistic when measured against actual cost experience. 


4, POLICING DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


Another matter that affects contract administration is the estab- 
lishment of unrealistic delivery schedules in production contracts. 
Many contract files show one delivery date extension after another 
and the impression is gained that delivery is a relatively unimportant 
detail, in spite of the fact that many contracts have been awarded 
on the basis of a particular contractor’s ability to meet a required 
delivery schedule. The contract files do not reveal any intensive 
effort by the services to force the contractor to deliver as scheduled 
but, rather, automatic extensions of time when delivery is not made 
according to schedule. Some extensions of delivery time are essential 
because of changes in specifications or changes in other requirements 
but more effort should be directed toward accomplishing delivery in 
accordance with contract terms. This staff believes that a means of 
enforcing required deliveries, where such deliveries are a significant 
factor in the selection of a particular contractor, would be the inclusion 
in the contract of a penalty clause as permitted by ASPR 7-105. 

A review of one contract file and discussions with responsible per- 
sonnel revealed that over $1 million was paid to expedite delivery of 
3,886 trucks by 2 months. Despite this payment deliveries were not 
completed by the date originally specified. This contract was dis- 
cussed at length with responsible contracting personnel but there 
was no satisfac tory explanation for this procedure and no indication 
that an evaluation had been made of the contractor’s ability to 
expedite delivery with these additional funds. The contract file 
contains a memo dated April 26, 1954 stating that the deliveries were 
considered satisfactory notwithstanding the above deficiency. 


5. MISUSE OF PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Staff investigation has conclusively shown that production funds 
are extensively used for research and development work. There is 
73115—56——_8 
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a lack of clear policy guidance from the Department of Defense as to 
what constitutes research and what constitutes production. 

A high level executive of a company doing a considerable amount 
of Government work told the investigating staff “off the record”’ that 
a considerable quantity of production funds was being diverted to 
research and development work because there were not sufficient 
funds available in Research and Development. He stated that it 
was his estimate that as much as 30 percent of production funds are 
‘actually used for research and development by the contractor. 

In view of the foregoing situation the staff devoted considerable 
time and effort to an examination of this entire problem in the Air 
Force. The staff has reason to believe that a similar situation exists 
in the Army and Navy. Time did not permit an evaluation of the 
area in the two latter services. 

One airframe manufacturer was most emphatic in stating that the 
dollar amount of research development work which his company was 
permitted to allocate to Government production contracts was most 
inequitable. An annual limit of $1 million (on direct labor and ma- 
terial) for research was established in 1952 not only for forward 
pricing purposes but also for final pricing, irrespective of the general 
research costs actually incurred. This contractor admitted that 
general research performed by the company was largely within its 
own control, but pointed out that it was totally unrealistic to carry 
the $1 million limit over to the final price, or to reimbursement of 
CPFF contracts, without regard to the reasonableness of the expendi- 
tures actually incurred. 

Visits by the staff to another manufacturers’ facilities indicated that 
they had no such arbitrary amount fixed for their general research ex- 
penditures. The account was simply reviewed and research items 
were approved or disapproved according to the administrative con- 
tract officer’s (ACO’s) discretion. This, taken with the foregoing 
example, is a clear indication that Air Force policy in this matter is 
lacking. 

The Air Force’s failure to maintain a firm policy with respect to 
general research expenditures leaves it open to severe criticism. Un- 
der the present system one contractor can gain considerable advantage 
over another by using more funds in the general research area, thus 
developing new types of equipment with production funds at Govern- 
ment expense, and then obtain control of this newly developed equip- 
ment from the Government. The amount of general research expendi- 
tures allowed to a contractor should not be based purely on a percent- 
age of the contracts in force. This permits the contractor with the 
greatest amount of contracts to obtain still further advantage over his 
associate and eventually become even larger with more production 
contracts. The practice of proportioning general research expenses to 
production contracts results in production items becoming more costly 
and prevents the Government from making a fair comparison of its 
production costs from the various airframe and engine manufacturers. 


R. AND D. FUNDED WITH PRODUCTION MONEY-—EFFECT ON AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND (AMC) 


AMC budget personnel readily admitted that R. and D. projects 
are financed with production funds. This comes about because there 
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is a big difference of opinion as to what constitutes prototypes and 
where the line can be drawn between development and production. 
This lack of a clear definition plus a limitation on R. and D. funds re- 
sults in quasi-R. and D. or production contracts. 

The Air Force is operating without a clear policy guidance from 
higher authority as to what constitutes research and what constitutes 
production. Department of Defense instructions and definitions on 
this matter are ambiguous. The impact of this confusion on AMC is 
that the buying command of the Air Force may be violating the appro- 
priations acts and the intent of the Department of Defense. The 
command’s budget group do not feel they can prepare budgets which 
are defersible on a sound policy basis, and they believe AMC is placed 
on the horns of a dilemma to either fund whatever projects R. and D. 
people give them or to prove why they are not appropriate. 

AMC, at the time of the staff’s visit in October 1955, was instructed 
by Headquarters, USAF, to accept whatever R. and D. items were 
transferred by the Air Research and Development Command (ARDC) 
to be funded with production money. 

AMC personnel pointed out that from Headquarters, USAF, point 
of view, a clear definition is undesirable because it would reduce the 
flexibility of providing the Air Force sufficient R. and D. funds to 
keep abreast of the state of the art and to continue to support a 
modernized group structure. R. and D. funds have a current tenta- 
tive ceiling so it is impossible to provide all required R. and D. effort 
for the Air Force, dollarwise. 

In May 1955, AMC’s Budget Division had received a list of items 
submitted by ARDC for inclusion in the fiscal year 1956 budgeting 
program totaling $195 million and in the fiscal year 1957 budget 
estimate totaling $236 million. These requirements were trans- 
ferred from the R. and D. program to be funded from production 
appropriations. AMC budget people attempted to review these 
items to see if they were properly no longer in the R. and D. category 
but admitted this was extremely difficult because of the conflicting 
statements in policies available as to what constitutes R. and D. 
Air Force Sicsdaanenees instructed AMC to transfer the funds even 
though AMC was concerned with the consequences of the effect of 
this transfer on AMC. It possibly meant that AMC would notbe 
able to procure the 2,333 airplanes in the 1956 production schedule 
due to the absorption of the R. and D. costs. 

A member of AMC’s budget section wrote that the conflicting 
statements made a determination of applicable project funding 
extremely difficult. This led him to believe that this was the intent 
and no exact interpretation was intended. Air Research and Devel- 
opment Command had one definition and Headquarters, USAF, had 
another. 

In a presentation to General Rawlings at AMC, one of the possible 
solutions set forth to this problem was to start an educational project 
to raise the ceilings on R. and D. funds and— 
to realistically point out and include such items as the B—58 nuclear bomber, ete., 
in R. and D. appropriations. Most people (even Appropriations Committees) 
recognize the present situation. It might be desirable to face it realistically. 
The above will take considerable time, possibly years and may never be feasible 
because of the political implications. 

Lieutenant General Power, commanding officer of Air Research and 
Development Command, suggested in May 1955 to Trevor Gardner, 
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Assistant Secretary, Air Force, R. and D., a new method as to when to 
cut off R. and D. funding and transfer the work to production. He 
wrote— 

we have for years displayed a fascination for the artifice ial division of funds 
between P—600 and other se ries, considering P-600 funds ‘ARDC funds,” and 
the P—100 and P-200 series ‘AMC funds.” I feel that they are all Air Force 
funds, and should be equally available for any command * * *, 

The cutoff date suggested by General Power was at that point at 
which a development plan had been accepted and/or a contractual 
source selected fora program. In this manner there would be released 
in the neighborhood of $100 million for application by ARDC to basic, 
long range development work. The Air Force then would be return- 
ing to the expressed intent of the budget code to use R. and D. funds 
for that purpose for which they were intended. He also thought that 
in this way there was no violation of the spirit or intent of either 
Congress or the Department of Defense on the ceiling for R. and D. 
funds. | 

Lt. Gen. D. L. Putt, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, USAF, 
told General Power in June 1955, that he could not endorse the pro- 
gram Power had advocated. Putt wrote- 
besides violating a directive issued by the Secretary of Defense such a change 
would be certain to bring much closer control of our program by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Applications Engineering) and the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (R. and D.). For those reasons, the additional funds that we need 
should be obtained in a straightforward request for an increase in the Research 
and Development Appropriation * * *, 

AMC personnel in early November 1955 still had no definite policy 
from Headquarters, USAF, as to this problem of funding R. and D. 
with production money. 


SNARK R. AND D. PROJECT FINANCED WITH PRODUCTION FUNDS 


Northrop Aircraft Co.’s Snark guided missile has been a research 
and development project for years, costing over $206 million; however, 
68 percent, or $141 million, has come from mone Vv appropriated for 
production contracts. Northrop has protested designation of one of 
its contracts as a production type, but the Air Force has declined to 
change it even though it would benefit the program. 

Northrop’s Snark guided missile project was initiated in March 
1946. During the past few years, the program has been subjected to 
critical reviews because of extensive development difficulties. The 
December 19, 1955, Time refers to the missile as one which has had 
so many mishaps that the sea near the start of the testing range 
has been ruefully called the Snark infested waters of Cape Canaveral. 

In July 1955, Northrop made a presentation to the procurement 
directorate at AMC as to the administrative problems surrounding the 
development of the missile under 2 contracts and proposed that the 
2 be superseded by 1 contract. 

In the foreword of its proposal Northrop pointed out that one 
contract, the research and development one, had been in effect for 
9 years with over 100 items in the statement of work and 36 supple- 
mental agreements and change orders. The other contract, the pro- 
duction one, had been in effect 4% years and had 35 supplements and 
change orders. The contractor believed— 


that performance of the missile program would be materially benefited by re- 
stating the existing contractual commitments and ;by consolidating the 2 con- 
tracts into 1 research and development contract. * * * 
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Northrop cited the following advantages to its proposal: 

(1) By consolidating the work into a single research and development contract, 
it realistically recognized that the entire present program is research and develop- 
ment in nature and it eliminates the problems and difficulties which have resulted 
from the productions philosophy and requirements of the production contract; 
(2) by restating the present, uncompleted contractual commitments, it sets forth 
for the first time in recent years a clear and definite statement of what the Air 
Force expects of the contractor and what the contractor understands the Air Force 
expects of it. * * * 

The Air Force’s reply to the proposal to consolidate the contracts 
into a single contract was a refusal. AMC wrote 
comparison with other projects of a similar nature indicates the number of 
Northrop missile contracts to be less than average of the projects reviewed. 
All projects had a research and development contract and two or more hardware 
contracts * * *. No complaints from the contractors of these projects regarding 
excessive number of contracts have been made * * *, 

The funds obligated to Northrop on these 2 contracts, as of the Ist 
of September 1955, totaled over $206 million—$105 million on the 
research and development contract and $101 million on the production 

. rly P » 
contract. The following schedule reflects the source of the money 
spent on these two contracts: 
{In millions of dollars} 


Source of funds 


‘ Total 
Commness amount | Researchand| ,, 
z Production 

development anal 

money ee 
Research and development contract... .......-.--- siete $105 $65 $40 
Production contract.-......-.-- pitaboneeudcaus aulecalae 101 101 
I 63. ee sacri kA 6 cebeeee cee ae ote eouts siti 206 65 1141 


1 Percent of total 68. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ENGINE COSTS PAID WITH PRODUCTION FUNDS 


An aircraft engine manufacturer frankly stated that during the 
last 5 years, 88 percent of research and development engineering 
costs were paid by the Government under production contracts. 
Research and development projects totaled $157,486,000 during this 
period and only $19,983,000 was financed with research and develop- 
ment funds. ‘The balance of $137,503,000, or 88 percent came from 
production money. 

This aircraft engine manufacturer estimated research and develop- 
ment costs would amount to $46,243,000 in 1955 but 90 percent, or 
$42 million would be covered by Air Force production contracts. 

This same contractor in August 1954, in a $100,000 proposal for 
development work, wrote the Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, that 
recognizing that the development work in question was new and 
that there was— 
no separate development funds covering these estimated costs * * * it is recom- 
mended that the * * * development costs be considered as an allowable item of 
costs in any modification on production orders * * * that may materialize from 
this program. 

The engine contractor stated that the services allow this type of 
cost because there is not enough research and development money 
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available to carry on product development work. When asking Con- 
gress for funds, the services find it difficult to justify research and 
development projects, many of which may not be productive. Since 
the services find it easier to obtain production money it is simpler to 
carry On engineering projects under production contracts. 

The engine manufacturer does not like this situation. One reason 
is that engine costs to the Government are distorted so when an engine 
price is quoted it is actually twice what the engine is basically costing. 
Furthermore, it is not fair to the manufacturer whose production 
contracts are dwindling because without new contracts he will not 
receive funds to carry on engineering development work. This means 
that the company with the greatest amount of business has a definite 
advantage over his competitors because he is able to maintain large 
engineering staffs which are bound to turn out new products that can 
be sold to the services. 

This contractor, who was not in the category of being low on 
Government business, suggested that the services should separate 
the development work from production contracts. By doing this 
the Government would know what it is actually receiving for its 
money. 

F. REVIEWS, CONTROLS, AND AUDITS 


1, SUMMARY 


The major deficiencies in the area of procurement reviews, controls 
and audits, in addition to those discussed in other sections of this 
report, were found to be as follows: 

(a) Although all three services provide for review of contract 
actions at various levels above the negotiator, depending on nature 
of contract and amount, these reviews for the most part are examina- 
tions as to form and often amount to mere acceptance of the nego- 
tiator’s recommendation with no critical analysis of the underlying 
data. Such reviews build a paper record tending to show careful 
consideration, but actually serve only to delay final action. Some 
review personnel have freely admitted that they are in no position 
to take issue with the negotiator because of their lack of information 
and in some cases their lack of experience. 

(6) Lack of DOD prescribed auditing procedures for so-called 
fixed-price contracts has resulted in audit confusion and has contrib- 
uted to the negotiator’s reluctance to give much weight to audit find- 
ings. The DOD contract audit manual issued in June 1952 contains 
a statement that procedures for these contracts will be published 
later. Three and one-half years have elapsed without this being 
accomplished. 

(c) Standards for allowance of costs in so-called fixed-price con- 
tracts (price redeterminable and incentive types) have not been 
presecibed by ASPR as has been done in cost-type contracts. This 
has resulted in prolonged disputes between negotiators, auditors, 
contractors and is the subject of major complaint by both contractors 
and Government personnel. It leads to lack of uniformity in allow- 
ance of costs by the services and within the services and can give one 
contractor an unfair competitive advantage over another. It places 
the negotiator at a disadvantage in dealing with the contractors in 
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those cases where he has lack of written policy to support disallowance 
of costs. 

(d) There is a definite failure on the part of negotiators in the Army 
and Air Force to utilize audit services and audit advice to the best 
advantage. This is apparent in such statements by negotiators that 
auditors want to make ‘‘2 plus 2 equal 4,” and they do not understand 
the intangible factors entering into negotiations. 


2. REVIEWS AND CONTROLS 


The Air Materiel Command has the responsibility for planning and 
reviewing policies, procedures, and the administration of Air Force 
procurement and production activities. 

Within the past 2 years the Air Force has consolidated 4,000 separate 
procurement regulations found in 27 different volumes of publication 
into a single book, called Air Force Procurement Instruction (AFPI) 

The major procurement review group of the Air Force is located 
at the Air Materiel Command, Dayton, Ohio, and is called the Air 
Force Procurement Committee. This Committee reviews all pro- 
posed contracts, including any proposed supplements or amendments 
to existing contracts, involv ing expenditures in excess of $350,000, 
and may at its discretion, review any other contracts, irrespective of 
kind or dollar amount. The staff was informed that the review 
activities of the Procurement Committee were completely independent 
of the Government negotiators and the contractors. Investigation 
by the staff revealed this independence of review was more theoretical 
than factual. Individual interviews with negotiators produced the 
general conclusion that the Procurement Committee review delayed 
definitizing contracts, supplements and amendments about 30 days 
and caused increased workload for the negotiators because the buying 
cycle was slowed down; the negotiator’s S position was diluted by the 
Procurement Committee’s {second guessing’; and neither the nego- 
tiator nor the contractor knew their respective positions until 3 or 4 
weeks after a tentative agreement had been reached. 

A common complaint of the negotiators was that the Board would 
raise questions on relatively insignificant details and that it was only 
on rare occasions that the Board would give policy guidance or firm 
answers. 

Contrary to original advice given the staff that contractors very 
rarely had access to the Procurement Review Committee, at a subse- 
quent interview with one aircraft manufacturer, staff representatives 
were advised that in approximately 10 percent of the company’s con- 
tract negotiations, the company’s representative had to contact the 
Procurement Review Committee members to straighten out matters 
they did not understand. Another manufacturing official stated that 
in his opinion, the Procurement Review Committee would be much 
more useful and efficient if it acted in an advisory capacity which 
would include the setting of standards for the three primary buying 
groups at AMC. Based upon its review of selected contract files at 
AMC and several AMA’s, this staff is of the opinion that what is 
needed by the Air Force is a specific review group of expert procure- 
ment technicians to make examinations of all procurement operations, 
procedures, and methods to evaluate their efficiency, demand com- 
pliance with regulations where deficiencies exist, and recommend over- 
all changes and improvements to the system where necessary. 
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38. AUDIT ACTIVITIES 
General 
Auditing within the Department of Defense is performed by audit 
organizations under the respective department comptrollers. These 
organizations and their personnel strengths as of June 30, 1955, were 
as follows: 














| Civilian | Military | Total 
Army Audit Agency.-.._--._--- 3 g 1, 992 646 2, 638 
Assistant Comptroller (Audit), Department of Navy---.--- 878 88 966 
Beer Generel, WU. ©. A Pei cnknscecncciccccccccs.ss 1,801 | 845 2, 646 
PL tatu avenue Mukwe nh seeebipinach eh mitacbeetanbbae | 4, 671 | 1, 579 6, 250 





The overall mission of the audit agencies in the Department of 
Defense is to assist management at all levels in achieving efficient 
and economical administration. The auditing responsibility can be 
broken down into two major functions which are (1) the audit of 
activities and operations occurring within the departments (commonly 
termed “internal audit’), and (2) the audit of outside enterprises in 
connection with contractual matters (commonly termed “contract 
audit’’). 

During fiscal year 1955, the breakdown of time in terms of man- 
years between conducting contract audits and internal audits was 
approximately as follows: 











Contract Internal 
audits audits Total 
BT, I I ai id ceccomctceek don dseckecesckeceoewe 1, 425 847 2, 272 
Assistant Comptroller (Audit), Department of Navy---------- 806 117 923 
ee TE, os PI ID oie a restensind cco ndckawseknes 1, 158 1, 469 2, 627 
aa a a | 3, 389 2, 433 5, 822 


The contract audit responsibilities of the Department Audit 

Organizations are divided into two major categories: 
1. Determination of allowable costs under cost-type contracts. 
2. Submission of advisory information involving various types 
of fixed price contracts and in some cases cost-type contracts. 
This advisory work includes the following principal classifications: 
(a) Review of contractor’s procurement proposals and 
rendering accounting analysis reports under fixed-price con- 
tracts of the price redetermination and incentive types for 
assistance to procurement agencies for negotiation. 
(6) Review of termination claims. 
(c) Advisory reports for negotiation of fixed overhead 
rates. 

In carrying out these responsibilities the services have developed an 
audit coordination program whereby one audit agency is delegated 
authority and responsibility for all contract audit work to be performed 
at a contractor’s plant for all of the military departments. As of 
June 30, 1955, there were 999 contractor locations included in this 
program. The primary purposes of audit coordination are to reduce 
the overall cost of contract auditing and to confine to one military 
department the use of the contractor’s accounting records. 
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Audit procedures 

The responsibility for the establishment and supervision of the 
execution of principles, policies, and procedures of internal audit which 
includes the audit of procurement contracts was placed with the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense by Public Law 216, 81st 
Congress. In June 1952, the Comptroller issued a contract audit 
manual which prescribes auditing policies and procedures for use by 
the audit agencies of the Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. This manual is incomplete and contains a statement that 
audit procedures for so-called fixed price contracts will be published 
at a later date. It is suggested that the Comptroller’s staff exert 
additional efforts to complete this necessary procedure to provide all 
military departments with a uniform basis for negotiation of these 
so-called fixed price contracts. In the interim some uniformity is 
accomplished through the issuance of joint letters by the heads of 
each audit agency and through discussion and liaison between 
departments. 

Cost principles 

Section VIII of Armed Services Procurement Regulations (ASPR) 
established the general principles applicable to settlement of termi- 
nated fixed-price and cost-type contracts. 

Section XV of ASPR establishes standards for determination and 
allowance of costs in connection with performance of cost-type con- 
tracts and cost-type subcontracts. This section applies only to cost- 
reimbursement type contracts and is not used in negotiating prices 
under fixed-price redetermination contracts. Due to the lack of cost 
principles applicable to fixed-price redeterminable contracts the three 
audit agencies issued joint letter No. 12 on August 5, 1949. This 
letter authorized the audit personnel of the three departments to 
utilize the contract cost principles set forth in section XV, ASPR as 
a guide in the auditing of fixed-price redeterminable contracts. 

During our review, both audit and operating procurement personnel 
stated that there was a definite need for cost principies applicable to 
fixed-price type of contracts. 

ASPR formerly pointed out that the cost principles applicable to 
cost-type contracts were not applicable to price redetermination con- 
tracts, but that they could be used by auditors in preparing advisory 
reports and by contracting officers to the extent they deemed ad- 
visable as a working guide only. 

The above meager guidance was deleted from ASPR after Depart- 
ment of Defense Instruction 4105.11 on price revision negotiations 
was issued on November 23, 1954. This instruction states that 
“Compliance further requires that pricing decisions shall not be 
made solely on the basis of a determination of cost and profit. It 
follows that the contracting officer need not negotiate agreements 
with contractors as to the individual elements of cost.”’ 

The lack of a set of cost principles which can be recognized by con- 
tracting officers, auditors, and contractors, as being applicable to 
price redeterminable contracts has, in our opinion, contributed to 
nonrecognition of audit findings and has hindered effective coordina- 
tion between auditors and contracting officers. 
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It is our opinion that the only way to be assured that the Govern- 
ment is obtaining fair and reasonable prices under the redeterminable 
fixed price contracts is to have costs of performance established under 
a set of cost principles recognized by contractors, auditors, and con- 
tracting officers. Once these costs are established, consideration in 
negotiation can be given to adjustment of costs or allowance of profit 
in such matters as the contractor’s general performance, efficiency, 
economy and ingenuity displayed in meeting contract requirements, 
including the delivery schedules, quality of the product, the character 
and extent of the subcontracting, changes in market conditions, 
competitive prices for the same or similar items, extent of contractor’s 
technical, production and financial risk, and Government assistance 
in the form of facilities, equipment or financing. The extent of 
consideration given the above factors should be made a matter of 
record in the negotiation files for later administrative review. 

Audit criteria 

The three audit organizations are required to audit all cost-type 
contracts and perform accounting review or audit of all prime con- 
tract termination proposals. The determination as to which contract 
shall be audited if it is one other than a cost-type contract or when 
audit assistance is required varies considerably between the services. 

The major differences between Army, Navy, and Air Force audit 
procedures and regulations are as follows: 

(a) Basis for establishment of audit obligations under other than 
cost-type contracts: 

1. Army: On request, although auditor may audit and report 
on his own election if deemed in the Government’s interest. 

Air Force: Auditor recommends but audit is dependent 
upon contracting officer’s request. 

3. Navy: As result of agreement with procurement activities, 
audit mandatory on: 

(a) Bureau of Ordnance:! All price redeterminable con- 
tracts. 

(6) Bureau of Aeronautics: All incentive type contracts. 

(c) Bureau of Ships:' All vessel construction and other 
contracts over $100,000. 

(d) All others: On request only. 

(6) Approval of contractors accounting systems and practices: 

Army and Air Force: Auditors report is advisory. Contract- 
ing officer has approving authority. 

Navy: Responsibility of auditor. 

(c) Final responsibility for determination of allowable costs on 
cost-type contracts: 

Army and Air Force: Contracting officers. 

Navy: Cost inspection service. 

(d) Approval of salary, wage rates and fringe benefits: 

Army: Direct salaries and wages require specific contracting 
officer approval; indirect salaries and wages, indirect fringe 
benefits, reasonableness determined by auditor. 

Air Force: Contracting officer. 

Navy: Auditor has primary responsibility for determination of 
reasonableness. 


' Except where exemption is requested by the contracting officer. 
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(e) Preparation and submission of public vouchers: 
Army and Air Force: Contracting officer is the “certifying 
authority.” 
Navy: Auditor is “certifying authority.” 
(f) Evaluation of price revision negotiations: 
Army: Auditor expected to review and comment if he deems 
negotiations unreasonable. 
Navy and Air Force: Contract auditor has no responsibility. 










VII. SUMMARIES OF SELECTED CONTRACTS 









This section sets forth the results of review of selected fixed price 
contracts. In order to better understand the narrative the several 
types of fixed-price contracts are briefly described as follows: 











1, FIRM FIXED-PRICE CONTRACT 





This type of contract provides for a price which is not subject to 
any adjustment by reason of the cost experience of the contractor 









2, FIXED-PRICE CONTRACT WITH ESCALATION 






This type of contract provides for the upward and downward 
revision of the stated contract price upon the occurrence of certain 
contingencies which are specifically defined in the contract. This 
clause is used where a reasonable estimate cannot be made of labor 
rates or material costs. 















FOR REDETERMINATION OF PRICE 





FIXED-PRICE CONTRACT PROVIDING 





3. 















Five types of price redetermination clauses are available for use. 
however, our review was concerned with three types more commonly 


used—II-—B, III, and IV. 
Form II-B 


The form II-B redetermination clause, which has been used most 
extensively in large production contracts, provides for a negotiated 
upward or downward price revision (limited or unlimited upward and 
unlimited downward) upon completion of delivery of a specified 
percentage (usually 25 to 40 percent) of the contract product, or in 
some instances upon expenditure of a designated portion of the 
estimated total cost. Prices during the initial period are subject to 
retroactive revision at the end of that period. Forward prices are 
also fixed at that time but are subject to prospective revision period- 
ically (usually at 90-day intervals) upon demand of either party. 
Form ITI 

The form III clause provides for unlimited downward price revision 
at the completion or termination of performance, upon demand of 
the contracting officer. The use of this form is restricted to contracts 
amounting to $100,000 or less, primarily for research or for develop- 
mental items or services. 


Form IV 


The form IV clause provides for retroactive pricing at the com- 
pletion or termination of production and permits unlimited downward 
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revision and limited upward revision. This form is authorized for 
use in negotiated contracts for supplies or services where the quantity 
being procured is moderate and the period of delivery is of relatively 
short duration (generally 6.to 9 months or less). 












4. FIXED-PRICE INCENTIVE CONTRACT 





This type of contract provides for the adjustment of profit and 
price by a formula based on the relationship which final negotiated 
total cost bears to negotiated target cost. 

The following pages set forth summaries of selected contracts 
further illustrating the weaknesses described in the foregoing sections 
of this report. 

D. MISUSE 





OF PRODUCTION FUNDS 


The following contract examples serve to illustrate that as long as 
planning, requirements, and schedules are based on untested aircraft, 
untested engines, untested equipment, and uncontrolled costs there 
will continue to be costly procurements from which the Government 
cannot possibly expect to receive a dollar value for each dollar ex- 
pended. Moreover, these examples confirm the fact that production 
funds are being used fairly indiscriminately to support development 
activities under the guise of production contracts. 


















4. General Motors Corp., Allison division, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Allison division of General Motors Corp. is an Air Force 
cognizance plant. The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics requested the 
Air Force to purchase Allison T40-A-6 and T40—A-10 turboprop 
engines. 

Contract analysis 

The Air Force negotiated fixed-price contract AF 33 (038) 16730, 
dated July 10, 1951, for 250 T40—A-6 turboprop engines for model 
A2D-1 aircraft at a unit price of $146,200, or total value of 
$36,550,000, and 66 T40—A-10 turboprop engines for model R3Y 
aircraft at a unit price of $146,200, or total value of $9,649,200. 
Details of supplemental agreement to the above contract for spare 
parts, etc., are not being set forth. 

A letter of intent (AF 33 (038) 6544) was subsequently issued to 
Allison division as a follow on contract for 719 T40—A-6 and 80 T40- 
A-10 turboprop engines. 

Both engines were unsatisfactory. The Allison division delivered 
40 T40-A-6 engines and 167 T40-A-10 engines prior to contract 
termination for the convenience of the Government. It is to be 
noted that 74 T40—A-6 engines were modified to the T40—A-10 
configuration. After partial termination of the above-mentioned 
letter of intent the remaining engines were added to contract AF 
(038) 16730 by Supplemental Agreement N20. There was no termi- 
nation cost to the Government under the letter contract. 

The Allison division considers Contract AF 33 (038) 16730 to have 
been terminated by the Air Force on October 15, 1953, for the con- 
venience of the Government. 

The Air Force advised on September 29, 1955, that the contract 
was partially terminated during 1953 by several separate actions and 
that the termination charges to the Government under the contract 
will be approximately $34,500,000. 
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An official of the Allison division advised on November 8, 1955, that 
the termination charges under the contract will amount to $3: 33,790,000 
which included the charges made by subcontractors. 

An official of the Allison division advised on November 8, 1955, that 
a fundamental lack of knowledge existed concerning large propellers 
which placed a high load on the T40—-A-—6 engines and consequently 
affected the stability of the aircraft. The design factors of the engine 
were not adequate and a deficiency in altitude tests was noted; how- 
ever, there was not sufficient time to correct the deficiencies in the en- 
gine. The official stated that the deciding factor to terminate the 
A2D-1 aircraft program occurred during a highly instrumental test 
flight when the front gear box of an engine became disengaged and 
flew off; however, the pilot was able to make a successful landing. 
He stated that the T40—A-—6 engine is no longer in development or 
production. 

The same official stated that the A2D-1 aircraft engine program 
slowed down the R3Y aircraft engine program to the extent that when 
the high altitude fuel consumption deficiency became apparent it was 
too late to correct the deficiency. He stated that a proposed correc- 
tion in the T40—A-10 engine will eliminate the high-altitude fuel con- 
sumption problem with the R3Y aircraft. 

An official of the Allison division advised on November 8, 1955, 
that the General Motors Corp. fears publicity in connection with the 
A2D-1 aircraft program similar to the newspaper and congressional 
exposé of the McDonnell Aircraft Corp., F3H-1 program for which the 
Westinghouse Corp. designed and built the unsuccessful 440 jet engine. 
Comment 


This unsatisfactory engine program was a contributing factor to 
the costly terminated Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine., A2D-1 aircraft pro- 
gram for which little was received by the Goverrment and to the 
staggering high cost being incurred under the Convair R3Y-1, 2 air- 
craft program. The A2D-1 and the R38Y-1, 2 aircraft programs are 
set forth elsewhere in this report. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Wuirren. The investigation report having been placed in 
the record, 1 would direct your attention to the findings here on 
page 27, where an overall discussion is made on your contracting pro 
cedures and the weaknesses that our investigators find in hs indling 
these contracts in line with the types you had heretofore discussed 
with this committee. Since it is in the record I will not bother going 
into all of the detail, which will be available to you in the printed 
record and which we made available to the Defense Department sev- 
eral weeks ago; but I will read the specific findings, where it says: 

(a) Negotiators’ inability to evaluate cost estimates. 

(b) Lack of specific or definitive specifications. 

(c) Lack of management responsibility in determining a competitive position 
for procurement and contract operations after development of prototype equip- 
ments under research and development contracts. 

(d) Use of production funds and production contracts for research and devel- 
opment activities. 

(ec) Lack of uniform or specific ground rules for negotiation among the mili- 
tary services. 

(f) Lack of firm requirements on items involving maintenance of mobilization 
base. 
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I am not going to dig into each of these individual contracts which 
were the bases for these conclusions by the investigators. I will say 
for the record that I had a chance to talk to these investigators, and I 
urged them that they not stick to investigation of the procurement 
policies, because the policies may read very, very good, but what counts 
is the procurement practices. It was at my insistence that they went 
into the field to see how this thing actually worked in the field. 

The serious indictment of your procedures and actual practices comes 
about because in practically every place they went into the specific 
action they found facts which warranted, in my opinion, a finding that 
great improvement could be had; and in many cases indicated that 
poor or shoddy practices had been involved prior to that time. 

In view of the high percentage of the few contracts they had time 
to go into that had something wrong with them, it leads to the con- 
clusion that this is a general situation rather than just a few isolated 
instances. 

I would like to hear any comment you might wish to make on the 
negotiators’ inability to evaluate cost estimates. 

How many of these contractors make available to you in negotiation 
their costs? I am talking about their own files with respect to their 
actual costs. 

General Gerrity. We have access to their files. 

Mr. Wuirren. All their files? 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. Our auditors go right into their opera- 
tions to look at their cost information they develop, and therefore we 
do have at the time of negotiation the information that the contractor 
has on his cost experience up to that time. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will read this paragraph: 

All estimates have contingencies. It is this area that is difficult for any Gov- 
ernment negotiator to evaluate. If the negotiator had access to the contractor’s 
working papers of estimates, some realistic evaluation could be made of the con- 
tractor’s figures. No issue, however, is ever made of this area and the con- 
tractor has a tremendous advantage at the negotiating table. 

The distinction they make here, General, is that while you have 
figures supplied which are represented as true cost figures of the con- 
tractor, but that the contractor’s records, wherein these figures are 
built up, are not made available to the negotiator. 

Subsequently in this report it is shown that according to your own 
records frequently your own audit is not even made available to the 
negotiator prior to his handling of the negotiation. You may have 
this policy spelled out in excellent form paperwise or directivewise, 
but in actuality it is not a case of your negotiator actually knowing 
the buildup of the contractor’s costs. He does not know whether these 
so-called costs are real or not. 

Individual instances are cited in the report where your man goes 
into the negotiation of the contract without your own audit being 
made available to him prior to such an occasion. Is that in accord 
with general policy, or do you have any individual knowledge of those 
phases ? 


AVAILABILITY OF CONTRACTOR’S WORKING PAPERS 


General Grrriry. I do not have any individual knowledge of where 
we have failed to use the auditor’s reports where they were required 
in any negotiation. 
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I would like to speak first to your first point, Mr. Whitten, and that 
is the lack of availability of the contractor’s working papers. This 
is true: Not in all cases do we have his individual working estimates 
of projected future costs in our negotiation. We do have his presen- 
tation of his estimated future costs and his backup data to that. 

Now, we do not have every last working paper that he may have 
in his files, but we also have our own information as to his historical 
costs on any specific program. We have comparisons from other con- 
tractors on the rest of industry. We have factors such as the learning 
curve and other elements of information which enable us to come to 
a position ourselves as to what we think is the right cost in negotiating 
a contract. 

Mr. Suare. Mr. Whitten, I wonder if in this connection it would not 
be helpful to have a presentation by Colonel Thompson, who is the 
pricing expert at Headquarters, AMC, on how they actually go about 
one of these things? 


NEGOTIATED BIDS 


Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad to have that illustration. I think 
prior to that I would like to point out what strikes me—and I am cer- 

tainly no expert in this field—as being a major weakness. 

As I hear you folks before this committee—and it is the second 
year I have been back on the armed services, as you know—most all 
of your contracting or by far the greater part of it, as I interpret it, 
is on a negotiated basis of some kind. While the Congress made pro- 
visions for exceptions to the general rule of competitive bids, I do not 
believe the Congress ever intended that the exception would be the 
general rule and that the general policy would be the exception. I 
think overall that the Air Force is making the exception of the general 
rule and the competitive bid the exception. Certainly Congress was 
not led to believe that was the intent of the act. 

Next is, once you use the negotiated basis the key to it, as I interpret 
it, is the soundness target, and your procedures are just about as 
good or bad as the target may be sound, because having established 
the target, if he exceeds that target he gets nothing whereas if the 
target had been lower he might have had a penalty imposed upon him 
if he did not come within it. Having established the target then on 
any costs below that he profits by his reduction in the costs. The key 
to it, as I interpret it, is whether the target is sound or not. 

In the illustration of the Ford contract, mentioned a while ago, the 
indictment here made by the investigator of your practices—and may 
I put in the record, General Gerrity and all you other gentlemen, that 
I know you strive just as hard as we do, and perhaps harder, and that 
your desires and your efforts are just as much as anybody could make, 
but we are dealing with a many billion dollar operation, where it takes 
all hands trying to help. 

General Gerrity. May I say something at that point, Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

General Gerriry. I heartily agree that we are all working hard. 
We know there is room for improvement in any big operation like 
this. We can make mistakes. We think we have made a lot of im- 
provements. 

Last year when we appeared before this committee we gave you a 
presentation on some of the things we were doing. At that time we 
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invited you to come out to see some of the things we were actually 
doing in the field. I know your busy schedule has prevented you 
from doing that so far, but I hope this year you will find time to do 
so. We would like to show you some operations at the Air Materiel 
Commands and depots and other places in the field. 

Mr. Wuirren. General, | would welcome the chance to visit with 
you and see these places, if we ever found time. I do not think it 
would contribute a single thing to me insofar as the records and books 
and contracts and auditors’ costs and things of that sort are concerned. 
Like many people, I studied some of that in college. I had to learn a 
little bit about it in connection with my service as a district attorney, 
and other things, but it is very casual and very small knowledge. 

I could go out there and spend 2 months, if I were a certified account- 
ant, and I do not think I would learn anything in the world, except 
to see something of the magnitude of the plant and things like that. 
May I say that I spent a number of weeks in World War II doing 
just that, so I have been in practically all of the manufacturers’ plants, 
and around the world at your bases. I do have some little background 
insofar as having a little comprehension of the size of it is concerned. 


FORD CONTRACT FOR ENGINES 


Coming back to this, the Ford contract shows in the initial contract 
on the engines, based on the target in the first instance, the profit on 
that would have been 29.6 percent. Subsequently because Ford re- 
turned the money to the Government the profits for that particular 
period on the particular engine, where the profit would have been 
29.6 percent, was scaled down to where the profit on the particular 
group of engines was reduced from 29.6 percent to 19 percent, on the 
engines produced during the period. On the total engines delivered 
under contract for the whole period it came down to 8 percent. That 
is the statement here. 

If I am right, this is the weakness or the strength in connection 
with your actual target. When your initial target was such as to give 
them 29.6 percent profit, in the absence of other things, it raises a 
serious question with me as to whether you are fixing the target on 
a sound basis. 

Mr. Gotpen. May I address myself to that ? 

I think first you will agree that this is one contract. It also should 
be pointed out, since this is 1 of the 2 cases that the report deals with 
relating to Air Force negotiations, that this contract was negotiated 
in 1950, as your report indicates, around the time of Korea. Experi- 
ence under the contract was lacking. 

As to Ford, it was their first contract for the engine, as a licensee 
of Pratt & Whitney. ae ; 

The report indicates that the contractor’s initial price was high and 
alleges that for one of the periods of the contract there was a failure 
to estimate properly. Now, I would like to repeat one thing. We 
are not talking about the first 60 percent of production on this contract. 
Our records show—and I think the figures of the committee report will 





establish—that the contractor here had rough going. He made a 4 per- 
cent profit on 60 percent of production. When it came to the last batch 
of engines under the same contract he took the position—and it is 
normally a logical position—that the runout of the contract would 
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normally result in higher costs. You are phasing out toward the end 
of the contract, and your fixed liabilities or obligations remain: his 
overhead type items, his general and administrative type items, and 






so on. 
Our estimator thought differently. He s said: “Well, this is normally 
true, but you are just getting into the J—57 jet engine program, as a 





licensee of Pratt & W hitney, and that ought to absorb some of the 
costs of these fixed obligations of the contractor. 

The contractor had been “burned” during the initial part of the 
production of the contract. He had been very conservative in his 
pricing, and, I believe, took the position we were awfully tight on 
pricing. I am glad to see we were. He said he could not see, with the 
way the J—57 program was phasing in, that that would offset the 
tendency of the costs to increase. Because of the fact that we had 
been, we thought, right on the first 60 percent of the contract, and 
because of the fact that actually the costs had been higher than we 
had estimated for the first 60 percent, the negotiator for the Govern 
ment took the position’ that he could be wrong. He therefore agreed 
to a price lower than Ford initially proposed, but nevertheless based 
on the premise that the phase-out costs might continue to rise. 

Now, in the first place, he used the audit information given to him 
based on the history of costs. He was right in projecting what would 
happen. I think what h: appened here is that he failed to stick to his 
guns, and instead took into account the fact that he had been wrong 
on the first 60 percent of the contract. So what happened? Te 
agreed to a price that he thought could possibly be higher than his 
estimate. Six months later Ford came in and said: “You are right. 
The J-—57 program has come in well. It has overlapped the R-4360 
contract, the piston-type engine contract, and we now see that your 
prediction was right.” Ford also indicated certain cost reductions 
that it had accomplished. Ford did not say: “TTere is a check for $714 
million.” Ford did say: “I would like to reprice this last part of the 
contract.” 

In effect Ford reduced its price for that segment of the contract. 
I think the results certainly show a total profit below normal for the 
engine industry. 

T think you ought to know that the average ao is between 9 
and 11 percent for the engine manufacturer, and Ford came out with 
8.1 percent. 




























MANUFACTURERS 





PROFITS BY ENGINE 





AVERAGE 






Mr. Wuirren. Let me interrupt. When you say the average manu- 
facturer and you get into contractors with whom you are de: ling, most 
of their business or 90 percent or more of their business is with the 
Government. Do you have reference to engine manufacturers gen- 
erally, or do you have reference only to these where far the greater 
part of their volume of business is w ith the Government ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Well there are very few engine manufacturers, Mr. 
Whitten. There are only 4 or 5, a handful. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpen. They are all generally engaged only in engine pro- 
duction at a particular facility. Now, Pratt & Whitney is primarily 
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in the Government engine business. Curtiss-Wright is primarily in 
the Government engine business. They both have a substantial 
amount of commercial engine business. You know the business Ford 
isin. They are the only second source, actually, in the engine busi- 
ness today. 7 

Mr. Wurrren. The point I make is that when you compare the re- 
turn on this particular contract with the return on some other con- 
tract, where you wrote the first contract, the comparison might mean 
very little. That is the point I make. 

Mr. Goupen. As a general statement I would like you to accept the 
fact that in our normal contracts for aircraft engines we have found 
that the average profit rate has varied between 9 and about 11 percent. 
Ford was under that. We have fellows who make more through ef- 
ficiency. But this is the average. 

The point I want to make in answer to the principle that the com- 
mittee’s report announced is that it was not an exorbitant profit over 
the life of this contract. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear that, because reading the overall 
investigators’ report, if it does represent a general situation, leads me 
to believe I can see where profits might be exorbitant and costs to the 
Government might well be exorbitant and all of that. The particular 
contract was cited here to illustrate the weakness of your original 
target. 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes, it was; but it certainly does not prove the point 
that our people do not know what they are doing, because in this case 
we turned out to be correct and Ford turned out to be wrong in their 
predictions. They are pretty good at estimating. 

Mr. Wuirren. They have the first criterion to successful business, 
and that is if they are to make errors they seem to make them on their 
side. I would have to say that here, because the error was on the side 
of safety for Ford. 

Mr. Gotpen. Except in the first 60 percent of the contract, when 
their estimate was on the side of the Government. I think you have 
got to lock at the contract in its total period of coverage. This is the 
point I want to make. 

Mr. Wuirren. It means this: Let us say that the Air Force is in a 
position, as you point out, and once we have found out how far off 
we were through further contracts and by keeping the company in 
business over a 3-year period we scaled this down from 29.6 percent to 
where they got an average of 8.1 percent, which is less than the Govern- 
ment pays the average engine manufacturer in the way of profits for 
what he produces. Let us say all those things have happened. 

The point still remains that the original target was based apparently 
far off. weakly supported somewhere. It leads to the further indict- 
ment of the practices. Apparently far too much the Government is 
dependent upon what it can do after the initial target and contract. 
To balance out we keep the contract in progress for 3 years so that you 
‘an let them build enough future engines to scale down the original 
contract, where you let them be too high. That seems to be the find- 
ing we have here which, in my judgment, is well founded based on 
the examples of the particular contracts in the record. 

Mr. Gotpen. I do not think you can find that based on the Air Force 
contracts. There are only two in the record on Air Force contracts. 























We have looked at the overall profits of the industry, and I do not 
believe that you will find that this has happened. You see, under this 
type of contract we are operating there with a resident auditor. There 
is practically a continuous audit on the contract. We know what is 
happening during the period of the contract. 

In the second illustration ¢ ited, we just demanded another repricing 
immediately when we saw the costs going down further because of an 
additional quantity being put on contract. We got a very low price. 

I do not want the committee to have the impression that we correct 
anything after-the-fact. I think you have got to look at the contract 
in its entirety. I am happy to say hére that our estimated figure came 
about when the negotiator relied on the good audit service given by 
our auditors. His predictions turned out to be right. 

[ will agree with you he might have been tighter and held the line, 
but he had been wrong on 60 percent of the contract and he agreed 
to the price, but watched it. Fortunately, with this new engine pro- 
gram coming in, it proved he was right and we were able to get a 
significant reduction in prices on the run-out of the engines. 

Mr. Wuitten. I notice we are about to run over here. We will stand 
in recess until 2 o’clock. 


ACTION TAKEN ON COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. WuirrteN (acting chairman). The committee will come to order. 
We will proceed with the questioning in regard to the overall prac- 
tices of the Air Force in the procurement field. 

Turning to the earlier testimony I notice this statement by Secre- 
tary Wilson about a week ago in which he makes this significant state- 
ment as to the conclusions which I have indicated I have found. 

The Secretary makes this statement : 

It is the same kind of problem, I suppose, as this stock keeping which involves 
having parts records correct and everything. It is just getting more and more 
people to operate properly. 

However, Mr. Wilson says: 


I assure you that this looks like a very bad record. I read the record over all 
last Sunday and spent all day reading the stuff. I came to my office Monday 
morning and I said: “I am mad. I do not like that kind of a record. I was 
sad to have such a poor relative performance seem to come out of your good com- 
mittee, and that is about all I can say about it.” 

That is the conclusion of the head of the Department of Defense. 

Following that analysis by him—and again that is from this reading 
of this report—what can we expect in the way of action ? 

I know about your reply as to the particular contracts and the par- 
ticular matters that have been made the point of detailed statements 
by our investigators. You are familiar with all of that, but what 
action have you really taken to improve this thing, other than giving 
us your side of the story ? 

Mr. Swarr. Are you referring there to the Air Force? 

Mr. Wuirrten. I am referring to the overall Air Force part of this 
entire investigation. 

Mr. Snare. Are you referring to the pricing ? 

Mr. Wuirren. What specific action have you taken with regard to 
this matter since it was first called to your attention ? 
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Mr. Swarr. You mean the matter that you were discussing this 
morning, or the whole business ? 

Mr. Wuirten. The whole business. 

Mr. Snare. That is a pretty long story. We would have to go down 
item by item because we think we are taking action on all of them. 

Mr. Wurrren. If your specific reply has not been made a part of 
the record, I would like to incorporate it into the record at this point, 
or following the point where we put the investigation in the record. 

Mr. Srarv. I think our reply pretty well outlines what we are doing, 
what we have been doing,. and what we are planning to do in each one 
of these cases where we feel there might have been a cause for action, 
which is true in most cases. 

As I said before, some of these items we already knew were bad, and 
we were working on them before the report came out. In regard to 
others, we have instituted some action since that time to establish cor- 
rective measures. 

Mr. Wurrren. You do not care to add, then, to the detailed reply 
which is here? This is as specific as you can make it? 

Mr. Suarp. I would think it is about as specific as we can make it, 
unless someone else may want to add something at this point. 

Mr. Gorpen. We do have the replies on the significant areas there, 
but there is an assumption in what you said with which we do not 
agree. I was glad to hear you say this morning that you had dealt 
with the Department of Defense in the hearing last week. We have 
found a number of areas in this report where the facts are not fully 
stated. We believe the reason for that is the time limitation on the 
investigators. They had a terrific job to do. We have found conclu- 
sions with which we disagree, and I am sure if the committee read our 
answers to some of these statements—and I can pick one or two out 
or a whole lot—you would see that in some areas we do not have to do 
anything. ‘There are good answers to the allegations. I believe we 
could convince the investigators if we had the opportunity, and we 
could convince the committee in that respect. 

We do not want to leave with the committee the impression that 
everything said in the report is accepted by us as being factual or that 
we agree with all the recommendations. 

There are many significant areas where we think we are doing the 
right thing and where, perhaps, the investigators did not have all of 
the story. 


ESTIMATING REQUIREMENTS FOR SPARES 


Mr. Suarp. I might point out a specific case: 

I believe it was stated that we did not consider flying hours in esti- 
mating our requirements for spares. 

Not to take other people’s word for it, I made a special trip out to 
Middletown, simply because it was the closest Air Materiel area head- 
quarters to Washington, to go into the exact details of how they cal- 
culated spares. I did not just talk to the people who were making 
presentations, but actually got down to the working people. I am 
thoroughly convinced that, where the flying hours have an important 
bearing on spares, such as anything used in an aircraft, the whole 
criteria is based entirely on the programed number of flying hours 
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of that particular type aircraft and all the parts that go in it as well 
as all the instruments and tires. 

If it is the type of an aircraft in the Training Command where it 
lands a great deal, of course the strain on the tires is going to be 
greater and the strain on the landing gear is going to be greater. How- 
ever, I actually saw the working papers, and I am convinced in my 
own mind that these really are primary considerations. 

There may be other types of equipment which are not connected 
with flying hours, necessarily, such as support equipment around the 
bases, and which 3 in many cases would not be connected directly with 
flying hours, but for which they still would need to have spare parts. 


MANUFACTU RER’S PROFITS 


Mr. Wutrren. The overall conclusion that I came to, and I am not 
going into all of these various details because they have now been made 
a part of the record, as well as your official comments in connection 
with them, but the conclusion I reached last year is that it just looked 
to me as if the information as to what these companies were showing 
in the way of profits, where their whole operation practically was with 
Government contracts, was not at the fingertips of your people. This 
would indicate that they were not keeping current on what these com- 
panies were making in the way of profits where you were their sole 
supply of business. 

If a company starts on a shoestring with no investment of its own 
and in a very limited period of time shows up as being tremendously 
wealthy from the standpoint of increasing its physic al plant and the 
value of its holdings and everything else, that is a pretty good sign 
that you have been paying them a higher rate or whatever rate they 
might indicate. 

These investigators say that much of your contracting is sound in 
theory from the standpoint of Government money, but that is de- 
pendent upon the accuracy of the original target. However, we find 
examples where the target seems to be completely out of line and 
that, of course, makes it bad. 

There were one or two other illustrations which indicated that you 
use the single source of supply, where it might be because you had not 
given proper attention at the outset to see that the initial contract 
provided all the things which later would enable you to have com- 
petitive bids. 

Mr. Goupen. That does not involve an Air Force contract, Mr. 
Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not have any such examples as that? 

Mr. Goupen. No, sir. 


PHASING OUT SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mr. Wurrren. I now turn to this one which is a very, very disturb- 
ing point—item No. 7 on page 41—where it refers to cost evaluation 
in phasing out multiple sources of supply, wherein the Air Force 
had two suppliers servicing a certain type engine. When it came 
time to cut off one supplier, or when you did do it, you cut off the sup- 
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plier whose prices were in line or cheaper, and kept the Buick Motor 
Co. at an extra cost of about $11 million to the Air Force. 

Mr. Gotpen. May I address myself to that one? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goupen. That, to me, is illustrative of the statement I made 
before where there are some facts presented by the report, but not all. 

I think if that were true, that would be a very serious charge— 
that we do not take into account comparative costs when we phase out 
a second source. I think we ought to use that as an illustration of 
why it is hard to react to your question: “Are you improving in this 
area?” 

Curtiss-Wright is one of the primary design-developers of engines. 
Buick was brought in as a second source. Curtiss-Wright is really 
the American designer of the engines and they licensed Buick for one 
of the models of that engine, the J-65. Buick produced 1 model of 
the J-65 and Curtiss-Wright was producing 9 models. Curtiss- 
Wright was also developing and is still developing some new ram-jet 
engines and other turbojet engines as well as various other types of 
futuristic engines. We got to a point where it was not feasible to 
keep both sources in production. In our normal relationship with the 
aircraft engine industry, we normally favor the primary designer be- 
cause he is the fellow who year in and year out produces, develops and 
designs engines for us. We bring the automobile industry in as a sec- 
ond source where we can give them an engine—an engine that is ready 
to go, an engine which has been developed and which in effect can be 
duplicated. There are a number of problems involved. I do not want 
to minimize what Buick did. They did an excellent job, but usually 
we have them concentrate on one model. 

Well, we decided to look at the cost, and we found that Buick was 
a little lower than Curtiss-Wright. But, here is the other side of the 
coin. First, if we terminated Curtiss-Wright on this particular model 
which Buick was producing and producing only that one, the price 
of the other eight models being produced by Curtiss-Wright would 
go up immediately. In addition, Buick had been concentrating on 
this one engine and had earlier reached a higher point in produc- 
tion and had delivered a great many engines at a cost less than Curtiss- 
Wright which had been producing all models and had not reached a 
point in production or delivery that Buick had. Our people, con- 
trary to ignoring the comparative cost, found that, if we terminated 
Curtiss-Wright, the termination charges would be 2 or 3 times 
greater than the savings that the report indicates would have been 
made if we had stuck with Buick. 

Now, another significant factor is this 

Mr. Wuarrren. What you have just said is true because of the pro- 
visions in the initial contract. If in the initial contract you had left 
it where if you could have ended the contract—you left it where you 
could not fail to keep the contract because the termination costs under 
the contract which you had approved initially were greater than to 
go shead and buy the higher cost engine from Buick. 

This narticular contract left you in that predicament; did it not? 

Mr. Gorpen. No, sir; what I am saying is that our Curtiss-Wright 
production had reached the noint where they had incurred these ter- 
rific costs on this model engine that Buick had also been producing. 
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So, if we terminated, the termination charges for that one model would 
have been terrific. In other words, they had reached a very forward 
point in production, with only little work remaining prior to de- 
liveries. We found that if we terminated Curtiss-Wright, our costs 
would have been greater than even the figure, if you assume it to be 
correct, of $11 million mentioned in the report. 

On the same subject, the committee survey says there was a $6,000 
price differential and, if you multiply that by 1,849 engines, which 
was the balance that Curtiss-Wright was producing, you come out 
with $11 million of excess costs by canceling Buick rather than Cur- 
tiss. There is one assumption there that 1s wrong. The 1,849 en- 
gines, which Curtiss-Wright was producing, comprised the balance 
of all the models of the J-65 engine—these nine models that they were 
producing. To take that $6,000 differential on just 1 model which 
each company was producing and to multiply it by the quantity of the 
9 models that Curtiss-Wright was producing, just is not in the 
cards. Buick was not producing eight of those models which com- 
prised a very significant number of the 1,849; nor was Buick licensed 
to produce any model other than the one single model. 

The point I want to make is that, consistent with our policy, if that 
were the only consideration, we would probably still, if the difference 
in price was not too great, have kept Curtiss-Wright in producion be- 
cause of the worth to the defense effort of keeping this prime designer 
in the business of developing engines. 

In addition, I made a personal effort to discuss it with the people 
who actually handled it, and I found that they had very significantly 
considered the termination cost involved which would have been much 
greater than any assumed savings if we had terminated Curtiss- 
Wright. 

General Grerriry. Not only that, but at the time the determination 
was made, it was not only considered by the Air Materiel Command, 
but it was discussed with people on the Air Staff and the Secretary. 

Mr. Wartrren. I cannot make a personal determination as to how 
far these things should go, but I think it becomes quite evident that 
as long as you can attribute part of your cost to keeping a second sup- 
ply in the field and as long as you can attribute a considerable part of 
your cost to placing contracts in disaster or unemployment areas, and 
as long as you can attribute a considerable part of your costs to various 
other factors of that kind, which look like a pump-priming type of 
operation, it is hard for us to figure what the cost of the military pro- 
gram should be as against what it is. 

I also realize that under the guise of these things, you justify your 
negotiated contracts as against competitive bid contracts. 


ADVERTISING VERSUS NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS 


How much study has been going on to determine if you can, in line 
with the investigations by the legislative committee, shift over from 
the negotiation type of contract which you seem to be overusing to a 
competitive bid basis where these people may get in there on their 
own money, running their own risks and compete with each other? 

Is there any chance of any shift of the percentage in one as against 
the other ? 

Mr. Gotpen. No, sir. 
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Mr. Suarp. I believe you were out this morning at the time I read 
my statement. I included a portion on this advertising versus nego- 
tiated contracts. 

Mr. Wurrren. I read your statement prior to your presenting it to 
the committee. I am familiar with it. 

Again, the thing which strikes me is that having heard all of this, 
you have taken a law of Congress which permits a good many loop- 
holes which some would feel were necessary and others would feel 
essential to a proper operation. I know some exception to the general 
Government practice is essential, but I think you have made the excep- 
tion the general rule, and the general rule is now made the exception. 

The Congress provided the normal way of letting contracts, which is 
on a competitive bid basis, which will not lend itself to much of your 
work. However, negotiation has become the standard practice and 
the competitive bid approach seems to have become the isolated in- 
stance which is directly contrary to the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Whitten, we had pretty extensive hearings before 
Mr. Vinson’s committee on that, and we came away satisfied that he 
understood our problem. We sort of dramatized it this way: General 
Gerrity in his statement said that, for example, of the dollars that 
we spent last year, 85 percent was spent for weapon systems of the 
type for which you cannot advertise. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me interrupt you there, and I would like for you 
to cover it. I have reference to the initial steps which are taken in a 
contract. This report cites specific cases—and again I do not have 
them at my fingertips—where they go to the point of saying it is 
necessary to the Air Force. There are illustrations where if in that 
initial type operation proper care had been taken to see that after the 
first operation you would have sufficient information to go into com- 
petitive bid for further acquisitions. 

How much of your cost comes from some feeling of obligation to the 
initial manufacturer of the engine and thereby giving all the rest of 
the business to him just because you appreciate what he did in the first 
instance when, actually, in the first instance he ran no risk whatever 
but was guaranteed what amounts to cost plus a profit ? 

Mr. Gorpen. If you are talking about the procurement of complex 
Weapon systems just mentioned, which covers 85 percent of our opera- 
tions, I think we must frankly tell you that even on follow-on orders 
it isn’t in the cards to advertise. When you take your aircraft and 
when you figure out the initial tooling and investment that we have 
there, the initial investment in the learner’s curve, it is just not in the 
cards to advertise. For example, take an airplane or an engine which 
one company has developed, designed, and tooled un for, and which 
has experienced the high cost of the learner curve. You cannot expect 
anybody else to bid on the job and do it in time or better. The im- 
portant thing is that it would be too costly to the Government to try to 
do it even if you can do it. 

Take. for instance, the B—52. If we undertook to give another com- 
pany the specifications and drawings, which would fill a room bigger 
than this, and said “go ahead and do it” I would suspect that without 
any help from Boeing someone might come out with an acceptable 


B-52 about 1960. 
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Even when we set up a second source for the B-47, the prime source, 
Boeing, had to take its engineering talent and send it over to Douglas 
at Tulsa and over to Lockheed at Marietta, Ga., and train the people 
there. Then, Lockheed and the Douglas people had to go to the Boeing 
plant and had to learn from Boeing how to build this in the time that 
we wanted it. 

So, to be very frank with you, for the big items we buy—and I am 
sure Mr. Vinson was as convinced of this as we were—we could not 
advertise, that is, for the 100 series of fighters or a big bomber. There 
are, undoubtedly, items for which we can advertise, and for which we 
do advertise. I would like to dramatize it this way: 

For the purpose of Mr. Vinson’s committee, I took 30 contracts that 
we placed last year against a program of some $6.5 billion. Those 30 
contracts for big items represented about $3.5 billion. So, we can 
never get to the place where the exception—advertising—becomes the 
rule in the Air Force. If, when you add 30 contracts for the larger 
items and come out with $3.5 billion, we can never envision 95 percent 
advertising, and 5 percent negotiation. 


INFLUENCE OF COMPETITION ON PRICE 


Mr. Wuirren. Well, you do as we all do. You cite the one item 
which makes it quite clear in that instance, it was proper. Of course, 
I would readily agree that you cannot advertise in that case. 

However, in the initiation of the contract there is such a thing with 
these aircraft companies whose business is with the Government where 
the work is on a negotiated-bid basis, anyway, but there is such a thing 
as contracts based on what the percentage of markup or things of that 
sort where it is competitive. After all. you have not given a complete 
set of instructions and do not let a contract like that. In other words, 
these companies could compete with each other for Government busi- 
ness on the terms of profits or upon the guaranties to the Government, 
even though it might not be the normal type of submitting complete 
plans and specifications and bids. 

Mr. Gorpen. Our competition in the aircraft industry is not so 
much in the pricing as in the design. These fellows know that they are 
going to have to come up with a better mousetrap than the next fellow 
and that they are in a very risky business. We can show you in this 
business where in 1 year or in 1 cycle different companies are usually 
on top of the industry in terms of the volume of business. However, 
in the next period they are down at the bottom. A dramatic illustration 
of that is in engines. 

General Electric was kingpin in terms of engines. They were pro- 
ducing for the Air Force during the Korean conflict. 

They probably had 75 percent of the business in dollars because their 
engines were in our important aircraft, the B-47 and our advanced 
fighters. 

Yet, today they are almost the lowest. Pratt & Whitney is up there 
now. 

These fellows in this complicated weapon systems business compete 
hard in one area. They compete for the engineering know-how; they 
compete to come up with the design because they know if they come 
up with the right mousetrap, the business will follow. This is where 
our competition is. You are right; once we commit ourselves to a 
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weapon system, in the development stage, then pricewise we do not 
have any one competing against him. What we do is price by build- 
ing up his costs and this is a very tough job. This is the best way 
we can apply ourselves in this area. We have to have a substitute for 
price competition. This is our problem in the complex weapons 
system. 


DELAYS FOR MODIFICATIONS RESULTING FROM ENGINEERING CHANGES 


Mr. Wuirren. It is only one phase of your operations. I will 
grant you that it is by far the bigger phase insofar as cost is concerned, 
and everything else like that. However, when you get out of your 
major items, when you get into small things such as parachutes and 
things like that you find people who say that the contract comes as a 
result of political pressure and when you find 14 people qualified to 
fill the contract one man is selected, or when we find that one illustra- 
tion in this report which says that one contractor said it took 98 weeks 
on the average for him to receive modifications made as a result of an 
engineering change, and when you get away from the big item and get 
into the smaller ones, we find the same situation exists and when you 
get down on a level small enough for me to understand it. I think I 
do understand it, but it raises questions in my mind as to whether you 
have the right to be so cocksure, and as to whether you are correct in 
that instance, either. 

Mr. GoupENn. No, sir; we are not cocksure. In regard to that one 
instance in the report, I do not know whether we addressed ourselves 
to it or not. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Grerrity. Yes; we did address ourselves to the parachute 
question. I can discuss that with you but I thought you were talking 
about these kits. 

Mr. Gotpen. Can we explain the parachute business to you, Mr. 
Mahon ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me cite this, and then I would like to have your 
response. 

There is a reference in the report to an order for a number of steer 
hides which was held up for months because a drawing of a steer hide 
was required. 

However, the point of it is that each time you have a cost-plus con- 
tract which, after all is said and done, is what you have. Delay is 
costly because you are carrying the operation of that man’s business 
while you have these delays, and you are paying the cost of operating 
his business. He, doubtless, would be issuing the monthly checks but 
his overall cost becomes a basis for your target. 

Mr. Goipen. That is very true. 

Mr. Wurtrren. These are illustrations where it gets down on a small 
enough level for us to understand, but makes me question whether I 
can buy 100 percent what you say about the big ones. 

Mr. Gotpen. May I answer that? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 
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Mr. Goupen. You have asked two questions in that statement, and 
I will take the first one. You referred to this engineering change 
proposal. Generally, that comes about in this way: 

For instance, we may have an airplane in service and certain deficien- 
cies are revealed. Someone comes out with a kit so that we can fix 
that plane either at the SAC bases or in some modification program at 
some depot, or some contractor’s facilities. Let me illustrate: 

It does take a very long time for those kits to go through the rou 
tine, and we have addressed ourselves to it. General Rawlings is 
spending more time in this area than he possibly can afford to spend. 
A lot of the time involved in this 98 weeks or 59 weeks or in some 
vases 2 weeks, as I mentioned, relates to doing this. When the con- 
tractor comes up with a proposal to fix a plane and make it better as 
a result of service-revealed deficiencies, that has got to be examined 
by somebody and it takes time to go through our engineering people. 
But, that is only a portion of the time. After they get approval, it 
must be fabricated. We have found that fabrication usually averages 
about 240 days. These are big parts of an airplane which we are 
trying to fix. We do not try to do it unless there is a substantial im- 
provement in performance. What we are trying to do is to cut down 
that time. We agree on that, but we disagree with the illustration. 
I personally was sorry to see it goin. In the report is a statement of 
a contractor who says it was common gossip in the industry that there 
was $11 million worth of obsolete kits at SAC which would never be 
used. We asked General Gerrity’s people to check with Wright Field, 
and Wright Field checked with SAC and they just could not find any 
such situation. 

Last night I thought this question might come up. I called Gen- 
eral LeMay’s chief of materiel out at Omaha, Nebr., and talked to him 
for about 20 minutes. I asked him how he ran down this rumor. He 
told me they had sent wires out to every SAC base. He told me that 
as of a year ago they had had a complete rundown on these kits, and 
apart from not having $11 million worth of kits that were obsolete, 
his whole inventory consisted of $2.9 million at all of the SAC bases. 
He said his report showed there was only about $111,000 worth of 
obsolete kits waiting for disposal. 

This is the kind of thing in the report that is hard to answer. Sure, 
we are improving. We think we have got a hard area there to cut 
down this lead time, but we are working on it. However, we do want 
to label the reference to $11 million worth of obsolete kits as unfounded 
gossip. I am glad your report labeled it as “common gossip”; it is 
not true. 

ACCURACY OF INVENTORIES 


Mr. Wuirrten. I know you can talk to the best source you can find 
and he tells you it is not so, and you tell us it is not so, but this pro- 
gram and problem is too big to be sure about it. 

I had a chance to urge these people doing this investigation to do a 
little checking on what your records show you had, and what you 
really had. That is the reason they had it checked. 

I was in Memphis, Tenn., where you had a commanding officer who 
had gone into an Air Force base there which was a small operation 
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out of Memphis, and before they changed, the man who came insisted 
on checking what he was taking over. A check revealed that a lot 
of things were there which were not supposed to be there, and that 
there were a lot of things which were supposed to be there which were 
not there. 

I am now talking about the physical property around the station, 
for which the incoming officer had theretofore just signed, as I un- 
derstand it, acknowledging receipt from the outgoing officer. How- 
ever, when they did make a check, the check showed that the items were 
completely different from what each man had thought he had, and they 
could not find out when it left or where it went, or who carried it off. 
It involved air conditioning units, and so forth. 

In this overall investigation where they have made a specific check 
and where it was not a rumor, they find a wide disparity between 
what the military thought they had and what they had. 

They find the military in one instance—and I use the word “mili- 
tary” advisedly, and I am not trying to say it was the Air Force— 
was selling surpluses within 20 miles of a place where the next unit 
was buying them. While some of these things involve the Army and 
not the Air Force, and involve the Navy and not the Air Force, any- 
one who listened to Secretary Wilson and went into this matter, comes 
up with the conclusion that we do not have any unification of the 
services, or no more unification of the services than a catfish. Ap- 
parently, we have a paper-writing, policy-announcing, directive-issu- 
ing Department of Defense. Then, when we get out of that into the 
three services, you are just as independent as ever before. The only 
illustration of common supply was this Alameda hospital experiment, 
and they abolished that. 

Congress and the country was led to believe that we were about to 
get some unification. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Whitten, we are not as cocksure in that area as 
you indicated we might be. Some of those illustrations are in error. 
The point is this: I have been out and Mr. Sharp has been out to 
investigate these things. I have been to Tinker Air Force Base and 
a few other places where I have pulled the cards and I have not always 
found them accurate in terms of the physical count as against the 
inventory records. But, the point is we have recognized that, and as 
Secretary Douglas mentioned at that hearing last week, we surveyed 
185 Air Force bases and 17 depots and we came up with a 92.8 percent 
average. We did not know whether that was good or bad for the 
kind of business we are in. Because every industry has some mark- 
down in terms of disparity between actual inventory and records, we 
had had a couple of surveys made as to what our markdown should be. 
We have been told that in our type of business you cannot come up with 
a single across-the-board determination. We are led to believe that 
92 percent or 93 percent is darn good considering the kind of business 
we have. However, we are not stopping there. We know that is a 
problem. and that is one on which we are working. 

Mr. Wnirten. I cited the other illustration, but the figures T have 
came from the Government Operations Committee where they have 
investigated the supplies of standard items such as those which might 
be bought at the corner drugstore or which might be bought at any 
little town in the United States, and their figures show that from your 
own records you had about a 6-year supply of some items and that each 
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year you would be buying almost as much as you would use that year, 
even though you always had a backlog above 2 year’s needs of about 5 
years’ supply of these standard items on hand. 

There is another question, and that has to do with the accuracy of 
your inventories. ‘That is, what you have on hand to meet your year’s 
need will enter into how much money you ask of the Congress. "So it 
goes back to the absolute necessity, If you want to run this thing 
economically, of keeping up with what you do have. 

Mr. Suarr. You are absolutely right. It directly applies to our 
requirements under the 1957 budget, but when you think that we have 
916,000 separate items of materiel that we have to keep track of, and 
when you think that, for instance, Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward put together have less than 200,000 items, we really have a big 
problem. The only way we have to attack it is to attack the high value 
items of over $500. There are 9,700 of those items, and they now are 
physically counted every quarter. 

Now, on the items of over $10, excluding that 9,700 already cited, 
count those physically twice a year; and we count the other items, 
the ones you are talking about, annually. ‘There are hundreds and 
thousands of aoe little items 

It involves physically counting and reconciling the cards. The 
amount of cost involved in physically counting and recone iling the 
cards on the extremely small items would be actually more costly than 
the item probably is worth. Itisa problem. There is no doubt about 
it. 1 have been in industry for a long time and I know this inventory 
business is a terrific problem. We are trying to see if we cannot make 
it better, but if we come out with 92 percent accuracy, I think it is 
pretty good. It it is not good enough, I will admit. We ought to be 99 
percent accurate, and maybe we ought to be 100 percent accurate, but 
we work as hard at it as we possibly can. It isa terrific problem. It 
is the biggest inventory problem in the world. 

General Gererry. There is another point which I would like to add, 
Mr. Whitten. With regard to these standard commercial items gener- 
ally of a low-dollar value nature, some years ago, we recognized that 
we were getting a terrific lot in our supply system by centrally procur- 
ing them and distributing them to all supply bases. We converted 
some 134,000 to 145,000 of those to local-purchase-type items. So, we 
do not carry large stocks of those items in our central distribution sys 
tem any more. We depend on the local commercial market at the base 
level. We believe this has saved the Air Force a very large amount 
of money. This means we have only to keep a much smaller amount of 
those on hand at any one time by using the commercial market as the 
distribution center for those items. 


UNIQUE SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. There are other things which have been reported to 
me which this investigation report tends to substantiate, and that is 
that, perhaps, you have a weakness in your system somewhere along 
the line in your arrangements about the development of certain type 
engines or these comple x hew weapons where the success of the com 
pany manufacturing them leads to further contracts, I can recognize 
that asa factor, but I have had people who are supposed to know study- 
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ing it who woyk actually in some of the navy yards to tell me that 
when they get into it, it serves only the purpose of directing attention 
to it and, perhaps, serves to bring about further study. 

However, there are reports to the effect that by writing unique and 
unusual and particular types of specifications, that it ends up by get- 
ting in the hands of one company, whereas without certain peculiar 
specifications you would have a source of competitive bidding on a 
different type contract. 

This would seem to lead to the idea if the specifications were not so 
complex and if something not quite so complex and something that 
will lend itself to competitive bidding would be used, as against spell- 
ing out something that only 1 fellow can do, you could easily ask for 
a competitive bid and by handling the specifications right you could 
avoid only 1 man getting it and save millions of dollars. 

What is the policy in that regard ? 

Mr. Goupen. I think one of the items we have to guard against 
and I might add I saw none of these in the report in terms of 
Air Force illustrations—is that we have a problem of keeping up with 
the specifications even for common type items. 

It 1s difficult, and a time-killing job. 

We have at the Wright Air Development Center, under our Air 
Research and Development Command, engineers who write the speci- 
fications. The problem is not so much to write specifications which 
are not restrictive—and that is what they are called, “restrictive 
specifications.” The problem is to keep up with specification writing 
generally so we can have something firm to bid on. 

We have had instances called to our attention where there have been 
restrictions in specifications. One comes to mind which involves a 
penny ante item, but it is important to the people producing it. This 
was a simple little cover on a switch used in an airplane—a rubber 
cover—and we found that the specifications since 1950 had remained 
the same. It looked like it was written so that only one company could 
do it. We asked our development people to take a look at it because 
the people who were complaining—and we were happy they com- 
‘ame in and showed us an item that even to me, and I am 
not a technical man—looked a lot better than the one we were buying. 

We are very happy to report that we are cleaning that one up. 

We try to write a —— ation sufficiently detailed so we know what 
we are getting and everybody is bidding on the same basis. We try to 
keep it broad enough so that various types of commerical items can be 
used. There is no answer to “restrictive specifications” except to keep 
pounding at our engineers to write specifications that do not have these 
little peculiarities in them which were common a long time ago. I 
think we are licking the problem of putting in a particular component 
that only one fellow i is produci ing. 

General Grrriry. There is one other thing to add to that, and that 
is what we are doing now in this area, where the commercial-type hard- 
ware is involved, and where we are adding in our request for bids a 
request for competitive products or their equal. 

In other words, we are inviting them to show us their products if 
they do not meet exactly the specifications; but if they consider that 
they can do the job we want, we are inviting their participation. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would strike me as being a very forward step. 
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Do you have any contract with Grumman?! In the last few days we 

have had these statements in the press to the effect that they have been 

making these extremely large contributions to various activities. 
General Gerriry. We do not have any contract with Grumman. 
Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 







AIRCRAFT 





DEFECTS DISCOVERED DURING PRODUCTION 





Mr. Wuirren. The press carried statements some time ago as a result 
of an investigation by the Government Operations Committee and, 
perhaps, some other sources, that a number of airplanes had been de- 
livered in which the engines were too weak to support the plane. 

Now, experimentally, it is easy to understand that where in some 
instances the engine being produced by one manufacturer, perhaps, 
and the frame by another, that such a thing could happen on an ex- 
perimental basis, but how under your procedure in the Air Force 
could you get caught with a contract calling for quite a number of those 
planes? Is that a weakness of giving an overall contract for a consid- 
erable number of planes or can that be met by limiting the initial con- 
tract to only a sufficient number to prove whether the engine and plane 
are fit for the purpose of meeting the needs of the service ” 

Mr. Suarp. The instance cited is not an Air Force contract. How- 
ever, [ think it can be met just that way, and I think that is exactly 
what we do. We have a policy which we call “fly before buying.” 
We want to see whether the thing will work before we procure “it. 
That is not always true; we cannot alw: ays do that. 

Mr. Wurrren. You cited an illustration last year where you had 
one particular plane in which the wings would fh serait and where the 
contractor proceeded during the period that you knew that defect 
was in the plane and you let him proceed at half production speed. 
Someone made = statement that you did not want unemployment in 
the area. I am against unemployment, but that type thing, plus see- 
ing that you heer a particular contractor in business, plus the fact 
that you seem to want to give more business to the fellow who de- 
veloped it to start w ith, les ads me to wonder how much extra cost in 
the military program is coming from that general attitude, plus the 
fact that we in the Congress—and I made the statement that the Pub- 
lic Works Committee of the Congress now is the Department of De- 
fense. Every Congressman who wants a big payroll in his district 
comes to them and they get a military establishment in the area. Mr. 
Vinson, chairman of the committee last year, in bringing the public 
works bill to the Congress, said “There was something in this bill for 
everybody.” It leads me to wonder how much extra cost there is be- 
cause of that general attitude. Some of the comments which I have 
made, if they were not so serious, would be amusing, but it makes one 
wonder how many millions of dollars are contained in this bill on 
that basis. 

General Gerriry. I would like to speak to that specific question 
where you indicated the problem with the planes last year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you mean Mr. Vinson’s statement ? 

General Gerrity. No, sir; the statement to the effect that the Air 
Force was having some difficulty in its flight test program with wing 
flutter on the B-66 airplane. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Well, I am interested in that aspect. 

General Gerrrry. In that particular case, that airplane was pro- 
cured and brought into production under the conditions that existed 
during the Korean conflict when there was a great urgency and a 
great feeling that we might get into an all-out war. We had to go 
just as fast as we could in order to get all the aircraft we could to im- 
prove the Air Force. At that time, of course, we did not have the 
“fly-before-you-buy” policy that Mr. Sharp referred to a moment 
ago. We had this feeling of great urgency and we picked up a Navy 
airplane at that time that was under development and presumably 
well along the route toward completion. We decided to buy an Air 
Force version of that airplane. We had a feeling that the program 
would come along reasonably well. After we got into flight testing 
of it, we realized we had these difficulties. Well, the production 
program was already underway, having been initiated during the 
Korean conflict, and we could not come to a complete stop. Our 
evaluation of the program was that while the defects were present 
and had to be corrected, they were not such as to warrant stopping 
the program. In other words, the airplane looked like a good air- 
plane and it looked like it would get out of trouble. We proceeded 
to slow down the production w hile we were going through the course 
of these difficulties and I am happy to say that those difficulties have 
been corrected and the airplane is in production. The initial de- 
liveries have taken place and have gone to the tactical units. We 
think they are very fine airplanes. 


ROTATION OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Wurrren. I do not think, General, I will belabor this subject 
further. You have now put into the record your replies to the specific 
findings of the investigators and also statements with regard to the 
particular practices of the armed services and your practices. I 
shall move this subcommittee before the year is out to further investi- 
gate the practices of the military department with reference particu- 
larly to the replies that you have given the committee. In doing 
that, I know that you have told this committee in all honesty the facts 
as you see them. Again, the purpose of the original investigation and 
the purpose of this one is to find out how accurate the information is 
on which you base your belief and on which we have to act. So, I hope 
we will have such a continuing investigation in this broad field and as 
a result of that, I think it will serve some general purpose. 

The thing that is very disturbing all the way around when you in 
the Government or we in the Government or any other person who is 
not from the field of big business gets into a situation where you have 
to deal with big business to get the job done and big business is able 
to pay the salaries or have the people that it does have who earn those 
salaries so far as I know, it makes it extremely difficult to deal with 
them on a contractual basis across the board where you have to have 
the end product for your operations; and, again, in a very competitive 
situation on a small scale where you have only two or three suppliers 
you can think you have competitive bidding, where you have not. We 
have to work as thoroughly as we know how trying to improve our 
position at the table insofar as information is concerned, and that 
leads up to this question : 
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One of the complaints which is made is that every time a man gets 
to the point where he really can do some good, he seems to run his 
course and gets transferred, not because you want to get rid of him 
because he has reached the place where he can handle the job, but be- 

vause of other rules and regulations having to do with rotation and 
his time is up by the time he learns his job. 

What study has been made or is being made or what improvement 
can we anticipate in that field ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. Actually, in our Air Materiel Command, where we ne- 
gotiate most of these contracts, 1 would say that 95 percent of the 
personnel are civil-service employees, and they stay there all the time. 
We have, of course, a few military that move, but we do not rotate 
= very rapidly. 

I do not know whether you have any figures on exactly how long 
they stay in one job, but General Rawlings, for instance, has been 
head of the whoie works, and he has been there since 1951. He is the 
head of the Air Materiel Command. General Baker has been there for 
about the same length of time as Director of Procurement. 

Mr. Wuirren. The investigator’s report had particularly to do 
with people at a little lower level than the tops of the operation. 

General Gerriry. I would like to add a little further to that par- 
ticular point with regard to this civilian business. As Mr. Sharp says, 
we do have a great amount of stability in that field, and they do com- 
prise the major percentage of our procurement personnel. There are 
some 12,000 civilians in the system and our turnover rate is 4 percent, 
which I think everyone will acknowledge is a very low turnover rate. 
We do have a large amount of stability “and continuity in the civilian 
procurement personnel who comprise, again, a large part of the pro 
curement business. In regard to the officer personnel their normal 
tour is 4 years in the system. That is their tour. We cannot say we 
have been able to achieve that in every instance by any means. We 
lost a lot of officer personnel who had been called back during the 
Korean emergency and who wanted to get back to their own private 
business or interests after Korea was over, and who left the service. 
When they left, they created some gaps in procurement officer per- 
sonnel and we had to bring good, new people in and do some training 
in order to get them up to a reasonable standard. In addition to that 
our procurement responsibility has been expanded in the Air Force 
over the last 3 or 4 years. We have had to place procurement officer 
personnel overseas to take care of contract administration of our off- 
shore procurement. The situation is not all bad, and I think we have 
turned the corner in improving our personnel stability and experience. 


DETERMINATION OF PRICE TARGETS 


Mr. Wuirren. General, I would like to say on the record again here 
that my subject of last year primarily was to try to point out as best 
I could the absolute necessity for continuing investigations and in- 
spections of this tremendously huge activity. I do not know that that 
contributed a great deal, but we did have an investigation and issued 
the investigation report this year and some of the aspects of the report 
are the things which I have gone into here. 
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By doing that, I do not mean to disparage in the least the tre- 
mendous effort of you and your people in this activity to do a good 
job. I do not mean to disparage the improvements that you have 
made along through the line and I want the record to show it. It is 
not an indictment of the people as such nor of your untiring efforts 
in the same field in which we are working. I am glad to say that. 
I have directed all of my questions to what is wrong, or apparently 
wrong, or may be wrong, and it might be taken to indicate to mean 
something somewhat ditferent than I mean. If I do understand it, 
again, the key to most of your contracts, moneywise, is the soundness 
of this initial target, so to speak. It is not a case of being able to rec- 
tify it later, but if the targets are completely out of line, there are sev- 
eral factors which indicate it is possible to correct some of the earlier 
errors or faulty targets which are too completely out of line and which 
might affect other provisions in the contract and not be substantially 
correct. 

Having had considerable experience since Korea, are you reaching 
a point where in your cost allowances your people are making firmer 
targets than they were several years ago ? 

Mr. Suarr. Mr. Chairman, we have with us today, as I said, our ex- 
pert in this particular field. I think it might be very helpful to this 
committee to have him point out how we operate. He has a little 
presentation on exactly how we do go about it now, and what we are 
trying to do to improve it. Colonel Thompson has this presentation, 
and if it would be proper, we would be glad to have him give it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be pleased to have it, and I do not want you 
to feel that you cannot give us in any way you wish the overall problem 
with which you are dealing. We have some comprehension of it, 
but I doubt if we have as much as we might. 

Mr. Suarp. Furthermore, it would also reach back into the audit 
problem because Colonel Thompson has been with the Audit Section 
of the Air Force, and he knows how our relations are with the contract 
negotiators. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Swarr. Mr. Deane, I would like to add one more point. Of 
course, it is terribly helpful having the kind of surveys that Mr. 
Whitten just mentioned, but I want to point out we have our own In- 
spector General constantly doing this same thing for us, trying to 
pick flaws and show us our mistakes. ‘His sole job is to do exactly 
that thing. 

We are not without criticism. We are seeking criticism all the time. 
We like the kind of criticism that is constructive and helpful, which 
gives us confidence and points out our weak points. We have an or- 
ganization in the Air Force that does exactly that for us. It is very 
helpful. ~ 

REPORTS ON CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Deane. I think it would be very good at this particular point 
to show exactly what you are doing along that line and just what sav- 
ings you are finding, in view of that type of work. Do you have a 
report on one particular contractor or a series of contractors? Is that 
submitted in the form of a report to you ? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Deane. | wonder if you could submit some of those reports to 
the staff. I do not think we would want to place them in the record, 
but we would like to have some idea of just what you are doing. Do 
you have that in published form ? 

General Gerriry. Sir, that is an internal document, Mr. Deane. Our 
practice in the past has been to consider those privileged documents, 
so that we can keep these things on a constructive and objective basis. 
If our inspectors thought we were going to show these to the public at 
large they would stop being objective. 

Mr. Svar. They might not inspect as well. 

Mr. Deane. This was not for the record. This was for the confi- 
dential files in the committee. In view of what you have said, it be- 
comes imperative that the committee carry on such examinations as 
this. That is the reason I have brought this up. 

Mr. Suarp. We do not want to keep any information from the com- 
mittee. Our only reason in considering this particular type of report 
as sort of a sacred internal document is that we are afraid if it is made 
public these officers of the Air Force working on these kinds of things 
perhaps will not be as critical as they were to start with. That is 
the only reason. 

General Gerriry. The moment our inspectors find out these go out 
of the Air Force they will stop being objective. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Deane. I am grateful to know you are following through on 
that kind of a program, and [ know you will continue. 

I would like to say, Mr. Sharp, that I certainly wish you success in 
your new undertaking. I recall the chairman was asking you earlier 
how you went about earning the job. It occurs to me T should ask 
you here: Just what authority do you have as Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force for Materiel? What authority do you have as far as 
contracts are concerned? Are the rules and regulations and policies 
adopted and cleared through the Secretary and your office, and do they 
then go out to the Air Mater iel Command, and from then on you do 
not have any voice in final developments? Is that true‘ 

Mr. Suarr. Yes, sir; I have complete authority to either approve or 
disapprove of a contract. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Suarpr. If it is called to my attention. Of course, with some- 
thing like 1 million contracts that we have to let, I could not possibly 
see them all. If they are sufficiently different or sufficiently important 
I would undoubtedly take a look at them before they were approved. 

Mr. Deane. It is interesting to know that you have that authority. 
Have you been shocked at any situation where you decided it was time 
to pull this contract into your office for a complete reexamination ? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; I have not found any that shocked me. As a 
matter of fact, coming in as a businessman I have been actually amazed 
at the ability to handle this colossal task I find in the military and civi- 
lian personnel in the Air Force. Frankly, I did not believe they were 
doing as well as I find they are doing. 
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CONTRACT REVIEW 


Mr. Deanz. How many contracts of a sizable nature are you now 
reviewing ? 

Mr. Suarp. At the moment I am not actually reviewing any. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 1 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Deane. We have been discussing certain contracts that came up 
in the hearings during last year. You have indicated that you have 
some authority insofar as policy in concerned. Would you describe 
what you mean and to what extent this review came in before you, and 
what happened with reference to the review, and whether or not any 
new policy was developed or arrived at? Just tell us what happened 
concerning those reviews. 

Mr. Gotpen. I wonder if you are not talking, Mr. Deane, about these 
old contracts we were reviewing in terms of determining whether they 
were still valid requirements; the contracts written in 1952. 

General Bocarr. May I go off the record just a moment, sir? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Have any of those reviews you indicated, General Bo- 
gart, been in this past year ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Deane. What are you doing with reference to those contracts? 

General Gerriry. I think I can speak specifically to the question of 
the old contract review, which we initiated two years ago and identi- 
fied as Project Smoke Out. This was to review and revalidate these 
contracts and make sure we were not getting any items on the remain- 
der of the contracts, particularly in the spares area, we no longer 
needed. As a result of that, Mr. Sharp in the statement referred to 
a large reduction in the last 2 years of $1.2 billion in costs on those 
contracts. 

What we have done policywise in that particular area is that we 
have instituted this as a continuing practice. It is now Air Force pol- 
icy that we will review old contracts when they become 4 years old— 
I believe that is the time—and we will take such action as is required 
to clean them up properly and make sure we are no longer getting 
items that are no longer required. 


RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Deane. The other day in our policy hearings there was some 
question on renegotiation, Mr. Golden. I guess it could involve these 
particular contracts we are talking about. I wonder if you could state 
for the record whether you attorneys have reconciled your opinion and 
whether or not the Air Force, as such, can renegotiate; or whether that 
is for the Renegotiation Board. 

Mr. Gotpen. I wrote Mr. Mahon a letter the next day in which I 
gave him an excerpt from the law which indicated what the situation 
was. I am not here in the capacity of a lawyer. 

Actually, the law on the subject is this: We do not have any author- 
ity, to renegotiate contracts on an overall fiscal-year basis; “we,” mean- 
ing the Department of Defense. The Renegotiation Board, which is 
an independent agency, monitors and administers the Renegotiation 
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Act. of 1951. They take a fiscal year of a particular contractor and they 
take all his receipts and accruals during that year and they look at his 
costs and say: “He did or he did not make an excessive profit.” 

It is in that exercise that losses and gains, whether they be exorbitant 
or not, are balanced, If a man came out with a profit which was rea- 
sonable, they leave him alone. If he comes out with one which in their 
opinion is excessive, they take it away from him. 

Mr. Deane. That is the Air Force? 

Mr. Goutpen. That is the Renegotiation Board. 

Mr. Deane. The Renegotiation Board. 


REDETERMINATION TYPE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gotpen. A separate agency of the Government. We have noth- 
ing to do with that one. 

In the Air Force we have what we call redetermination type con- 
tracts. That is wholly different from renegotiation on an overall 
fiscal year basis. That deals contract by contract. 

Because of the long period of performance and the inability of con- 
tractors—as I am sure you will agree—to predict what the costs will 
be 2 or 3 years from now—we divide the contract into periods for 
purposes of pricing. Each period may be 6 months. It may bea year. 
It may be 9 months. We price forward for 9 months and then take 
a look at his experienced costs and price again for the next incre- 
ment, either for the number of engines or the period of time. Then 
we will price again for the next period. 

In our general production type items we do not have an after-the- 
fact pricing. That is what renegotiation does on an overall basis 
for a man’s total business. 

Mr. Deane. If I understand what you have just stated, you do have 
the right within the Air Force at any time during the contractual 
period to redetermine whether or not there is an excessive cost. 

Mr. Gotpen. It is not exactly that, and I do not want to mislead 
you. For example, we write many contracts on a fixed-price basis, a 
firm fixed-price basis, and that is firm for both parties and is not 
changed. 

Another type is the price-redetermination type. There if the item 
is one like Mr. Whitten pointed out earlier, one where we have no 
experience on it, we might take 50 engines and say: “Let us not have 
a fixed price for the first 50 engines; let us have a billing price.” After 
we gain experience on those first 50 we will reprice for those 50 and 
price forward for another increment. 

Mr. Deane. I do not want to go over anything that has been 
discussed. 

Mr. Gorpen. We did not go over this. This is the technique. 

We then make our deal for that period, and we cannot come in again 
and say: “We made a mistake,” or he cannot come in and say: “I made 
a mistake; I am too low.” We do have firm prices once we determine. 

Mr. Deane, may I clarify one more thing? I know you were in- 
terested in this last week. 

There is one type of contract which Mr. Sharp has insisted on re- 
viewing, and his predecessors have insisted on reviewing. and that is 
the air defense systems contracts, like SAGE and DEWLINE and 
ALCON. We have felt, because of the unusual nature of those con- 
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tracts, that we in the Secretary’s Office must see them, and we have 
been seeing them. I do not think any have come up since Mr. Sharp’s 
tour began. 

Mr. Deane. We will take up SAGE on another date. It is good 
to have this information. 

Mr. Suarp. I would like to add, though I did not mention it awhile 
ago, that I do have to personally sign on all negotiated contracts what 
we call findings and determinations. I have to sign that it has been 
found and determined that this contract is suitable for negotiation, is 
within the best interests of the public that it be negotiated, rather than 
put out on bids. I have to personally sign each one of those, which of 
course is quite a volume of signing. 

Mr. Drane. Yes. Along with it is a tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility that you do assume. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Naturally, you have to depend upon the people around 
you, yet you must carry the burden if it is wrong or if it is right. 


COST REDUCTIONS 


General Gerrity, going back to your statement on page 4, you men- 
tioned certain examples of significant reductions, and you took certain 
programs. Why did you choose the B-47 as an illustration ? 

General Grerriry. Because that was one of the programs where we 
had the price redetermination which achieved some cost reductions 
in the last year amounting to some $260 million. 

Mr. Deanr. What is happening to the B47 program? Is it not be- 
ing phased out ? 

General Gerriry. The program will actually phase out early in 1957. 
That would be the final delivery of the aircraft, to occur then. 

Mr. Deane. Could you have chosen some other programs, besides 
the B47? 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. We could have referred to the F-86 and 
the F-89 and the KC-97. Those are programs where, through price 
redetermination, we had saved this amount of $520 million in the past 
year. That is why I chose to refer to the B-47 as one specific area. 


STATUS OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Deane. I have here in my hand some information which goes 
back to the earlier aircraft descriptions, with various and sundry num- 
bers. I wonder if, for the record, you could determine just how many 
of these old programs have been phased out, and if we could bring up 
to date the types of aircraft still in production, with a statement of 
whether or not we are phasing them out. I am going to pass this list 
over to you. 

This is public information, so will you please indicate in the record 
which of these particular programs have been phased out and which of 
them have not been phased out, giving a statement as to when you ex- 
pect the phasing out to take place, and some idea of the amount of 
contractual dollars that are still tied up in these particular programs. 

Do I make myself clear ? 
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General Gerrity. I believe so. You are referring to the unliqui- 
dated dollar balance. 

Mr. Deane. That is right; on these various and sundry items. 

General Gerrity. I would be glad to furnish that, sir, for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


USAF and MDAP aircraft production models (excluding development items and 
models planned for procurement in fiscal year 1957 and beyond) 


Delivery Delivery will be completed as 


as »} 1 
Basie model completed showe 


Bombers: 
B-17 2 
B-25 2 
B-26 2___ 
B-29 2 
B-36-__.-. 
B-45._.- 
B-47___. 
B-50_... 
B-57__. Do. 

B-66__. Ist quarter calendar year 1958 

Fighters: 

F~47 

F-51 

F-80__- 

F-82__- d 

F-84__ 4th quarter calendar year 1957 
F-86_._- 4th quarter calendar year 1956 
F-89__. 3d quarter calendar year 1956 
F-94___ ; 

F-100_. Ist quarter calendar year 1958 

Cargo: 

C45 2_ 

C-46 2 

C-47 2 

C-54 2 

C-74. 

C-82___. } 

O-97.... 4th quarter calendar year 1956 
C-118.... Ist quarter calendar year 1956 


4 KKAAAGA 


Ist quarter calendar year 1957 


~” 


4th quarter calendar year 1956 
Ist quarter calendar year 1958 


“A 


4th quarter calendar year 1956 
Trainers: 
T-62 
Oe Siigccicedsenuews 
T-11?2 
T-28 
T-34 3 witiomemmadguieanmas ..| 3d quarter, current year 1956 
Liaison: 
L-53... 
L-13 


AH AKA 


Helicopters: 
H-13-... 
H-19. ...... 


MAM An K HK 


3d quarter, current year 1956 


1 All versions and series. 
3 World War II aircraft. 


NoTE.— More complete information of a classified nature has been submitted for the committee’s use 
B-—5 2 CONTRACT 


Mr. Deane. When was the contract let for production of the B—52’s. 
General Gerrity. Of course a development. contract preceded the 


initial production contract, but the initial production contract was let 
in 1951 for B-52 airplanes. 
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Mr. Deane. Who is producing the B—52? 

General Gerriry. The Boeing Airplane Co. at Seattle and at Wich- 
ita. There are actually two production lines underway. 

Mr. Deanr. How many people are employed in those two plants? 

Mr. Suarp. I think it is about 60,000. 

Mr. Deane. At each plant ? 

Mr. Suarpr. At the two plants combined. I do not know just how 
it breaks down. I believe the complete payroll for Boeing, if I re- 
member correctly, is for that many. Of course, they do other work 
besides the B—52 work with those people. 

Mr. Deane. What are the total dollars that have been put into that 
program ? 

Mr. Suarp. [ would not know that. 

General Gerrity. We could just give an offhand estimate at the 
moment, sir. 

General Bocarr. I think we had better supply that figure, sir. 

Mr. - ANE. Please supply that for the record. 

Mr. Goupen. That goes back a number of vears on development and 
production. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The total amount put into the B-52 program for aircraft, initial spares, and 
other support financed by the aircraft and related procurement appropriation, 
through the fiscal year 1956 program year, is $3,797,800,000. This figure does 
not include amounts put into industrial facilities because such facilities will also 
be used for succeeding programs. 

Mr. Dranr. I wonder how a Washington newspaper got the in- 
formation on the number of B-52’s that are now being produced each 
month ? 

Mr. Gartock. May we go off the record, Mr. Deane / 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

( Discussion off the rec or d.) 

Mr. Deane. Are you in a position, Mr. Secretary, to carry to the 
Secretary or whoever is responsible the feeling of the committee as to 
the necessity of trying to reach this target date really on time and be- 
fore the target date ? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dranr. Or do you feel that this target date is fixed and final? 

Mr. Suarr. I do not think it is nec essarily fixed and final, sir. I 
think those things can be changed. It is fixed as of today. We are 
aiming for and achieving our target deliveries, and our current de- 
liveries are right on schedule. We see no reason for there being any 
delay at all in reaching the programed strength. 

Mr. Deane. I guess you have in this budget, General Bogart, a 
stated sum of money for the B-52 program ? 

General Bocarr. We have, sir. 

Mr. Dean. How much is it ? 

General Gerrity. Mr. Deane, I can now give you an answer on the 
program cost of the aircraft through the fiscal year 1956 program. 
That is about $3.7 billion. 

Mr. Deane. That isa lot of money. 

Mr. Gartock. General Gerrity, will you make it clear that that is 
what has been appropriated? We have not spent that yet. 

General Gerrrry. No, sir: we have not spent it. It is all the money 
programed through the fiscal year 1956 program. 
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Mr. Mavon. Does that include development cost ? 

General Gerrtry. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Gartock. That is the appropriations to date. 

Mr. Manon. Since Mr. Deane is discussing the B—-52, I think it would 
be well to say a word or two more here. 

Last year we made available to the Air Force some funds which were 
not included in the President’s budget and never have been included 
in the President’s budget to increase the B—52 program and to expedite 
it. We provided $356 million. We were told what your production 

yas and what you thought it would be. We were told about the 
schedule. As I recall it, this was not on the record at all. 1 had con 
sidered the rate of production of the B-52 as a classified figure. 

Is that now public information? Do you now say publicly what 
your ultimate monthly objective of the B-52 is? 

Mr. Gotpven. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Deane. Did you not say a moment ago it was corrected in the 
Washington Post this morning? 

Mr. Goripen. They indicated it was not the figure stated, but they 
did not indicate what it was. 

Mr. Suarp. They corrected their statement. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not want to say for the rec _ 
at this point just what your objective is in the production of B-52’s; 
you do not want to say how many you are going to produce; you a 
not want to say how many you have produced, how many you pro- 
duced last month or how many you will produce next month; you do 
not want to say any of that for the record f 

Mr. Sarr. No, sir. We would be elad to submit it in a closed 
hearing. 

Mr. Manon. J think it might be wise to do that. I am not saying 
you should. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Did I understand you to say that you perfected a 
schedule after we gave you the additional funds last year for the 
B-52 program, and that you are on that schedule? 

General Grrriry. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. You have not lagged on the production of the B-52? 

General Gerriry. That is right. We are on schedule. We have 
attained the acceleration we told you we would in our program, that 
we were shooting for last year, which was approximately a 35-percent 
increase. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. I should like to ask if the B52 as now being produced 
is reasonably acceptable ? 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words it is a bomber that we can buy with 
confidence in its present configuration and design and equipment ? 

General Gerriry. That is Tight, Mr. Chairman. I might add at 
this point we have been very well pleased with the results we have 
gotten so far in the initial tactical unit. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that Boeing has said the company could 
produce these planes, if called upon to do so, at twice the present rate. 
I believe that was told to another congressional committee. Is that 
true? 
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Mr. Suarp. We would have no reason to disbelieve it, if they said 
it. Weare pretty confident they know what they can do, if they say so. 

Mr. Manon. If we want these planes and if they are good and 
they have gotten the bugs out, why do we not buy them and put them 
into units and improve our strategic situation ? 

Mr. Suarp. The buildup could not be faster at the moment. We 
can go to a higher rate somewhere along the line, of course. 

General Gerriry. I would like to talk off the record for a moment, 
Mr. Chairman, or to have the privilege of deleting anything from the 
record which is classified. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Gerriry. For the current quantities we are talking about 
getting for the Air Force program we believe that the programed 
monthly production rate peak is about the right top figure. 

Mr. Manon. You believe that is about the correct figure ? 

General Gerrriry. Yes, sir. If we were going to a much higher 
total quantity than we now have planned then a somewhat higher 
production rate would be in order. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. In the light of our objective as to the number of heavy 
bomber wings, it is thought that the planned rate of production of 
B-—52’s is in keeping with what we ought to do, and that an expansion 
of the present maximum schedule is not desirable. Is that what you 
are saying ? 

Please say what you mean; I am not trying to put words in your 
mouth. My point is it has been said publicly by the Boeing people, 
as I understand it, and agreed to I think here, that you could increase 
the monthly production of the B-52 above what is now being done, 
and above the schedule. So why do we not do it? What is the 
situation ? 

(Discussion of the record.) 

General CaLLaHAn. From the standpoint of the using units it would 
be desirable to have the B-52 aircraft in all those units right now. 
There are other considerations, which start with production capabil- 
ity and the amount of funds to be required to accelerate to some rate 
which is well above the optimum that would become involved in any 
such considerations. 

Mr. Manon. Are we concerned at this time about whether or not our 
country is abreast of or in front of or behind the Soviet Union in this 
field, in our consideration ? 

General CaLLaAHAn. As regards the equipping in this area we must, 
of course. consider our capability with the equipment that we have on 
hand right now, the B-47’s and the B-36’s, and the advances that 
would be represented by the B-52’s. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that we may be behind in the production of 
long-range bombers is not adequate reason to expedite it, because of 
the other factors which you have enumerated? Is that what you are 
saying ? 

Gane! CaLLAHANn. No, sir; I would not want to leave the impres- 
sion that if we were behind the U.S. S. R. in the production of heavy 
bombers that that would be a situation with which we would not be 
particularly concerned. We are deeply concerned as to our produc- 
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tion compared to theirs. But the production of a new type coming 
in by itself is involved. There are fund requirements and capabilities 
that are involved, which must be weighed along with our current 
capability to carry out the mission with which the Air Force is 
charged. 

Mr. Deane. Are you trying to say this, General Callahan: That you 
are limited by budget figures ? 

General CaLLanan. I would say that the Congress through action 
initiated by this committee last summer provided for an acceleration 
of the production of the B-52’s. Today it is reported, as previously 
cited, that we could accelerate fustian the B-52 program. 

The point I was making was that the total number of B-52’s we 
would ultimately get would have a direct bearing upon an optimum 
rate, as well as Some considerations as to the cost. I am not making 
a point that we are directly limited by funds as regards the number 
of B-52’s that we might get. However, if we were to attempt to 
maintain the program that we have right now in other areas, in the 
aircraft and related procurement, and. go to a substantially "higher 
rate and a further acceleration of the B-52 program unquestionably 
additional funds would have to be provided. 

Mr. Deane. Has this committee given you all the money you wanted 
for the B-52 program? 

General CaLtuanan. The committee has furnished the money. This 
would have to go back to the action last summer which was requested 
in order to accelerate the B-52 production. 

Mr. Deane. I do not believe you answered my question. 

General CALLAHAN. I am not able to answer that question right now, 
to this committee for additional funds for the B—52 beyond the action 
of last summer. 

Mr. Manon. You still have not answered the question. Does the 
Air Force desire or would the Air Force desire additional funds, not 
included in previous appropriations and not included in this budget, 
for the B-52? 

Mr. Deane. That is the question. 

General CaLLaAHAN. Tam not able to answer that question right now, 
sir. 

Mr. Deane. Who can answer it? 

General CaLtAHan. That would be a decision that the Secretary 
and the Chief would have to make. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, if you would like an answer to that 
question I would be happy to refer it to the Secretary, because he and 
the Chief would have to answer it. 

Mr. Manon. The point is this: We did not talk about intimate de- 
tails during the period we had the Secretary before us. I think that 
is a question which ought to be answered for the record. Will you 
supply the answer? 

Mr. Gartock. I will be happy to transmit your question. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that the answer will be: “We do not want 
any more money for the B-52’s at this time, other than what we 
requested.” Because the Secretary has already testified he thought 
this was a satisfactory budget; but I think we ought to have an ade- 
quate answer to that. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Drant. Do I understand that Mr. Garlock is requested to ask 
the Secretary of the Air Force to provide an answer to the question 
as to whether or not this committee has furnished all the funds the Air 
Force wants for B—52 production ? 

Mr. Garock. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think our questions are perfectly clear. In con- 
nection with this question it is not only a question of whether or not 
the Congress has provided you with adequate funds, but one facet of 
the question is: Have we provided you with the funds that you have 
requested? Of course, your answer will have to be that more funds 
have been provided by Congress for the B-52’s than have been offi- 
cially and formally requested through the budget by the Department 
of the Air Force for the B—52 program. 


PLANT REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Secretary and General Gerrity, last year we went 
into a discussion—and there was some discussion of this in the policy 
hearing—as to how the various plants were manned, military and 
civilian. As I recall, the person who is responsible and the individual 
who makes the final determination is an Air Force officer; is that 
correct ¢ 

General Grerrity. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suarp. You are talking about the plant representative / 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, if they have only two Air Force in- 
dividuals in a plant of 134 or 144 men, the responsibility is on the 
Air Force so far as the final decisions are concerned ? 

Mr. Goupen. I think we said at a typical Air Force plant repre- 
sentative organization. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpen. I think we picked one at Republic in Long Island, 
u. F. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Gotpen. There were 150 Air Force people engaged in contract 
administration; 142 were civilians and 8 were military. It is true, 
as you said, that the top man is usually a colonel in the Air Force. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PRINCIPAL ITEMS SUPPLIED TO THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. Last year, Mr. Secretary, Mr. Lewis furnished for the 
record, on pages 653, 654, 655, 656, and 657 a list of manufacturers 
and principal items supplied to the Air Force, and the types of con- 
tracts and so forth. I think for the record this year we should have 
that continued, leaving off the year 1950 but bringing in 1955, so as 
to fit the page. 

I wish you would indicate for the record not only the total amount 
of dividends, but what the rate of the dividend was. Instead of going 
back all through the years, make that for 1954 and 1955. 
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General Gerrity. I am not sure of the question with regard to 
dividends, Mr. Deane. Do you mean the percentage of profits in 
dividends ¢ 

Mr. Deane. Whatever dividend they paid, whether it was 25 cents 
a share, 50 cents a share, or $3 a share. 

Mr. Davis. I do not understand how you translate that into per 
centages, 

Mr. Deane. I did not mention percentages; they mentioned per- 
centages. 

General Grerriry. We will supply that, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


TABLE 1 


Principal items supplied to the Types of contracts us 


Name of company Ate Force percent of dollars 


AIRFRAMES 


Boeing Airplane Co. B-52-D; KC-135A; missiles Tl 93.9; CP FF 6.1 
Douglas ! C-183A ‘PFF 100 
General Dynamics Convair divi- | F-102A; TF-102A; F-102B; B-58 *PI 31.0; CPIF 67.7; CPFF 0.8; 
sion.‘ SFP 0.5 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.4......- F-104A; F-104B; C-130A; T-33A; ‘PI 80.0; CP FF 20.0 
LRI, missiles 
North American Aviation 4... F-100F; F-100D; F-86K_ parts; 
LRI, missiles 
Northrop Aircraft Co.4___- F-89D; LRI, missiles 
United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & | Engines- 
Whitney division.? & 
General Motors Corp., Allison di- do 8 ¢ 2.5 
vision.5 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.5___- S do FPR 98.1; SFP 1.9 
General Electrie Corp., aircraft do FPR 0.3; CPFF 32.1; FPI 67.6 
gas turbine division.$ 
Westinghouse 5 ; Generators; voltage regs; relays SFP 87.0; FPR 7.3; CPFF 3.9 
and switches. miscellaneous 1.8 
Radio Corporation of America 5 Communications; navigationand | SFP 4.7; FPR 58.3; CPFF 22.4 
fire-control systems. FPI 14.6 
Bendix Aviation 5__- *s : W heels and brakes, gvros, starters, SFP 76.1; FPR 19.0; CPFF 4.5; 
generators, and flight instru- F PI 04 
ments. 
Kearfott Co., Ine.5__-.- : Compass systems, synchros, and SFP 68.2; FPR 24.6; CPFF 7.2 
gyros. 
Kollsman Instrument Corp.5. .....| Airspeed indicators, machometers, SFP 49.2; FPR 46.6; CPFF 4.2 
com passes, pressure gages, sex- 
tants. 
AVCOS : md Ba .....--| Fire-control systems and engines SFP 11.4; FPR &8.6 
Sperry Corp’ -. __...-| Fire-control systems: flight-control SFP 3.0; FPR 85.0; CPFF 7.0 
and bombing navigation systems. miscellaneous 5.0 


1 The ites listed are not in any special order and are not all inclusive. LRI, long-range interceptor 

2 Information obtained from contractor. 

3CPFF, cost-plus-fivd fee; ( PIF, cost-plus-incentive fee; SFP, firm fixed price; FPR, fixed price 
redeterminable at intervals or at completion; F PI, fixed-price-incentive. 

4 Procurement in 1955. 

§ Outstanding contracts as of Jan. 31, 1956. 
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TABLE 3.—Comparison of Government and contractor investment (selected 
contractors) 


Contractor 


A. Airframes: 

1. Boeing 
Do 
Do 

. Douglas 
Do 
Do 
Do 

3. Lockheed - - -- 


Do 
Do 
. Republic 


5. North American 
Do 
Do 
i. Consolidated Vultee 
Do 
Do 
7. Northrop 
Do_- 
. Engines: 
8. Pratt & Whitney 
9. Allison -- 
10. Wright Aero--- - 
Subtotal, items 
1-10-_- 


11. General Electric_- 
. Electronics: 

12. RCA-- 

De... 

13. Westinghouse - - 

14. Bendix aoiat 
. Instruments: 

CS 

16. Kollsman 4___ a 
. Fire control and other 

components: 
17. AVCO 


} 
| 


18. Sperry 


Subtotal, items 


11-18.3 
Total 


Evendale 


Plant location 


Seattle 
Wichita 
Larson 
Long Beach 
Santa Monica 
Tulsa 
Tucson 
Burbank, 
Nuys. 
Marietta 
Palmdale - - 


Van 


Farmingdale and 


Port Washing- 
ton. 
Inglewood. . 
Columbus 
Palmdale 
San Diego 
Fort Worth 
Palmdale 
Hawthorne 


Palmdale 


East Hartford 
Indianap lis 
Wood-Ridge 


| Evendale- 


Camden. - 


Los Angeles. -- ; 


_.| Horsehead, N. Y--| 


Towson, Md-- 


Little Falls, N. J-_-| 
Elmhurst, N. Y---|- 


and 
Richmond.$ 
Long Island-- 


Govern- 
ment- 
owned real 
property 


MMM MMM! AMAA 


AGA 


MMA 


Government 
investment 
in fixed 
assets at 
acquisition 
cost ! 


Contractor- 
owned real 
property 


. 345, 000 
. 678, 000 
, 359, 000 
. 703, 000 
, 323, 000 
4, 502, 000 
3. 430. 000 
», 549, 000 


000 
000 
000 


. 401, 
904, 
3, O88, 


3, 000 
, 000 

», 000 

, 000 
29, OOO 
, 000 

, 000 

, 000 


, 000 


4, 000 
2, 000 


902, 136, 000 


3 91, 753, 000 


ve 


3 2, 492, 000 

3 406, 000 
3 1, 318, 000 
3 1, 096, 000 


AA H 


4 


31, 793, 000 


3 5, 791, 000 
3115, 000 


104, 764, 000 


1, 006, 900, 000 





Contractor 
investment 
in fixed 
assets at 
acquisition 
cost 2 


000 


000 


000 


000 


3, 0OO 


, 674, 000 


, 186, 000 
237, 000 


, 600, 000 


771, 000 
, 960, 000 


413, 000 


243, 000 
536, 000 


2, 829, 000 


24, 


1, 028, 2 


1, 531, 


1 Information shown in col. 5 represents preliminary data which is subject to later correction and/or 


additions. 


2 Data shown in col, 6 were obtained from contractors’ latest financial statements available to the Air 


Force. 


Entries in this column for Pratt & Whitney di\ ision of United Aircraft; Allison division of General 


Motors; Wright Aeronautical division of Curtiss-Wright, and AGT division of General Electric con prise 
the contractor investment in fixed assets at acqisition cost for each of the divisions listed. 
in col. 6 represent the total contractor investment in fi ed assets at acquisition cost regardless of location. 

3 This entry for Government investment does not include real or personal property of services other than 


the Air Force. 


4 Air Force has no investment in fixed assets at Kollsman. 
5 Air Force has no investment in fixed assets at AVCO, Richmond. 


All other entris 
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TABLE 4,—Table showing dollar volume of business during contractor’s fiscal year 


1954 
Tctal dollar v-lume of 
| sales during 1954 (000 | Percent a back- 
omitted) 8 
| 
o- Govern- Commer- Govern- | Commer- 
ada ment cial ment cial 
a innate ae 
Boving aie | $1, 030, 676 $2, 500 99.7 0. 03 
Consolidated-V ultee | 460, 273 | 42, 544 | 99. 4 | .6 
Douglas 755, 907 159, 319 | 90.0 | 10.0 
Lockheed eet | 673,703 | 1.80, 714 | 83. 2 | 16.8 
North American. —- ‘ 636, 782 9, 040 98. 7 1.3 
Northrop 157, 978 0 100.0 | a 
United Aircraft—Pratt & Whitney division | 423, (24 51,490 | 98. 6 1.4 
General Motors— Allison division 341, 735 27, 569 (?) | (?) 
Curtiss-Wright—W rizht- 4 eronautical division 348, 300 65, 600 90.1 | 9.9 
General Electric AGT division 458, 481 0 100.0 |. eG 
Radio Corporation of America 225, 828 715, 122 (2) (?) 
Westingho'lse__.____- 389, 302 | 1, 246, 882 39. 1 60.9 
Bendix Aviation____- 465, 000 140, 000 75.4 | 24.5 
Kearfott Co., Ine___- 36, 738 1, O85 97.0 | 3.0 
Kolls'ran Instrument Corp 29, 900 2, 500 96.0 | 4.0 
BB nc cecekes : 161, 300 214, 100 (2) (2) 
Sperry Corp. -.---- 233, 250 8, 500 99. 2 | 8 








! Sales to foreign government with approval of U. S. Government. 
2 Not available. 


PROFITS 


Mr. Deane. Right along that line, how did you arrive at the percent 
of profits you allow? 

Mr. Swarr. That is one of the points I think would be brought out 
in our pricing, that Colonel Thompson would like to present as soon 
ashe can. It would answer the questions of how we go about setting 
the price and what we do about profits. I think if we could have ths it 
explanation by Colonel Thompson either this afternoon or in the morn- 
ing it would clear up a lot of points, Mr. Deane. I can explain it to 
you, but he can explain it much better, with charts and reasons. 

Mr. Deane. I have several questions right on that particular point. 
I am willing to follow any procedure that the chairman might have in 
mind. 

Mr. Suarp. I should think you might get more out of it if you asked 
those questions at the time the presentation was made, so that it would 
all fit in together, although we are willing to give you the answers now. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Tuurspay, Marcn 1, 1956. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. Mr. Secretary, do you 
have a further statement? 

Mr. SuHarp. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

By way of introduction to this presentation, which we were discuss- 
ing, I would like to make a few remarks. 
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As I see it, there is a similar problem in business to the problem that 
the Government has in procuring equipment. We have to have two 
fundamental things. We have to have capital, and we have to have 
skillsto manage the operation. 

In the case of an item like an aircraft, the capital investment re- 
quired is so tremendous that we are not able to induce private capital 
to furnish it, so in most cases we have to furnish the capital. We 
attempt to induce private industry to furnish capital as much as pos- 
sible, and in many phases of it they do. We are trying to encourage 
that. 

But in the aircraft industry basically we have to furnish the capital, 
and then we have to go in and seek the skills. Of course, we have to 
induce the skills to act. We have to hire talent. 

We do exactly the same thing that industry does when it employs 
an engineering firm to do special engineering tasks for it or when 
it employs legal talent. In this case we are employing aircraft con- 
struction talent. 

TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Now, we can pay them in two ways basically. We can either give 
them a straight cost reimbursement contract on which we pay all the 
expenses and have a fixed fee for them—in which case there would 
be no inducement for them to reduce their costs, because we would 
pay all of the bills and pay them a fixed fee—or we can give them 
an inducement by a target price and adding on to it a little extra 
profit if they go below that target. 

We think that for the benefit of the taxpayers the second method 
is the better method. As Mr. Whitten very aptly pointed out yester- 
day, the crux of that whole situation is how accurately we can set 
these target prices. If we set the prices absurdly high we will be 
allowing the contractor to make an excessively large profit without 
much effort and without actually reducing the cost to the Air Force 
of the end product. So if we can skillfully handle this small portion 
of the total price of the airplane, that is, the profit, and can manage 
to induce them to lower the cost, we think we have served the taxpayer 
well. 

This presentation this morning by Colonel Thompson is to show 
you how we go about trying to set that target price accurately. 


PRICING POLICIES 


Colonel THompson. I would ask you gentlemen to recall the da 
we came down last March to talk about procurement policies in olaiee!, 
procurement overall, and the objective of securing the needed sup- 
plies when we need them of the desired quality and at a fair and 
reasonable price. At that time it was my privilege to talk about 
pricing policies. 

Overall, we stated that in order to accomplish our pricing objec- 
tive we believe in competition. We believe in increasing competition 
wherever we are in a sole-source situation, and taking advantage of 
what can be done through competition. That is a much better way, 
actually, of controlling prices and profits than by negotiation with 
only one source. Where we have to negotiate with one source we have 
techniques which we do use. We explained a lot of them last year 
in connection with the policies. 

73115—56——11 
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First, we said that we try to negotiate firm prices wherever pos- 
sible—to put an incentive approach into our contracts to encourage 
contractors to reduce costs through pricing control rather than 
through profit control alone. Wes said that when we get a cost pro- 
posal “from a contractor, a “quote” to us actually, we have several 
different elements that are a part of the overall pricing job. 

No. 1 is the analysis of the cost proposal and the elements of it. 
That is the costs individually and as a total. The profit element is 
a part of that analysis. 

In there a part of the pricing is the selection of the type of 
contract. That is woven so close, you will see as we talk about the 
specific cases this morning, that sometimes only in the middle of a ne- 
gotiation can you decide what type of contract is appropriate, because 
the pricing job you do is dependent upon how much we want to go 
toward a fixed price or the lower risk contract at the other end. 

Then there is negotiation between us and the contractor—where 
we each try to accomplish our objective. 

I will use these charts for guidance, because by following these 
maybe you can follow better what we try to do in pricing. 


PRICING COMPETITION 
OBJECTIVE 
To encourage competition and avoid sole-source procurements. 
EXAMPLES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1. As sole-source item quoted at $4,000. As a result of an industrywide 


briefing, 37 potential suppliers submitted bids and contract placed at a unit price 
of $2,500. 


As sole-source item quoted at $13,000. Upon obtaining other sources of sup- 
ply, the price was reduced to $8,500 and more recently to $4,800. 

Colonel Tuompson. I am starting out with competition. This is the 
most important pricing technique there is—in negotiated procurement 
as well as advertised procurement; and we do have a considerable 
amount of competition. 

In the larger areas, many of the larger dollar contracts, where you 
would agree with us that maybe it is difficult to request competition 
other than on a design basis—in other words pricing competition— 
maybe we are not able to buy as much as we would like on a competi- 
tive basis; but we buy an awful lot of material. That is airplanes 
and engines. We do try to get competition into every one of those 
things. Whenever a buyer in a sole-source position comes in, the first 
thing he will be asked to do is to justify why more sources are not being 
quoted or tested on this procurement. 

I have selected a couple of examples we had in the office to put on 
this chart. We had a sole-source item quoted at $4,000 by the design 
contractor after he had made a small production run on these. It is 
customary for a design contractor to go into the hardware on a small 
basis. That man should be in a favorable position to compete at 
that point. 

We will bring in outside sources wherever we can; where we think 
that the price quoted is not realistic, based on our analysis. 
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In the case of this one we were not able to advertise because we did 
not have specifications. There were still improvements being made, 
and performance specifications where we were working with them. 
We managed to get 37 people interested in bidding on that same item, 
on the next follow-on contract. We placed that at a price of $2,500. 

I think this illustrates what we mean when we say “competition is 
good pricing”—from $4,000 down to slightly in excess of 50 percent 
of that amount. 

Another example, where we had sole-source item quoted—and I do 
not have specifics on it here—was where it was a fixed quote of $15,000. 
This was also a design contractor. He cut it to $13,000, but on nego- 
tion our negotiators were not satisfied. In order to meet the delivery 
schedules it looked like we were still in a sole-source position. The 
requirements dictated this. 

The price being as high as this, it was determined to bring in a sec- 
ond source through the use of subcontracting. We gave the quantity 
to the prime contractor on a price redetermination type contract, with 
a target price. We then insisted that one-third of the items be sub- 
contracted to what we thought was a good competitive source. 

Based on the experience of the competitive source, that price was 
redetermined at $8,500—to both the prime contractor and the subcon- 
tractor competition—and the subcontractor is now the prime contrae- 
tor on the second follow-on at a price of $4,800 per unit. 

I could show you other examples, but I think these are outstanding 
as to what buyers can do when they develop competition. You can 
understand why we are definitely concerned with getting that into 
every procurement. 

We know you will agree with us on this principle. I would like to 
get over to you that effort is made to dev elop it in every single pro- 
curement we make. 

Mr. Manon. You would of course agree that this extreme example 
is in no way typical. 

Colonel THompson. This last case does look to me like an unusual 
example. I guess the word might be “extreme,” Mr. Chairman. J] 
would agree that it is unusual. 

In the complicated items, like in the electronics area, it is so fantas- 
tic what the difference in quotes is between two companies—both big 
people in the electronics business. It is amazing sometimes. 

Mr. Wutrren. Would you mind a comment ? 

Colonel THompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. It looks to me like the illustration you give us cer- 

tainly speaks well for your efforts, but it offers proof as to your efforts 

and also shows the correctness of our view that in the absence of what 
you have done in those two instances it could well be costing us 
worlds of money, where you have failed because you could not per he aps 
do the same things you do here. In other words, in the proof of how 
well you have hs udled these two you have pointed up the weakness of 
doing it without using your facts to match them against the initial 
contract. 

Colonel THompson. I could only agree with you. 

Mr. Wurrren. You prove how well you have done it in these in- 
stances, but you also prove the necessity for doing this kind of thing. 

Colonel Tompson. Yes, sir. Can IT answer that by saying I will 
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give this—and have given this—type of thing to our buyers, and much 
harder and stronger than I can give it up here. This is what we try 
to tell—to show as a dramatic example what can be done with com- 
petition. 

In fact, I am asking our people to do it this way. I know most 
of our procurement people all over the country, decentralized as well 
as Headquarters, AMC, are concerned with it, and everyone is sensi- 
tive to what competition can do. We do not have that problem on 
getting them to do it. It is where the requirements get into the 
picture that we really get into trouble. 

You must realize that the design capability of some people is much 
better than it is of other people, but the reverse may be true of the 
production costs. That is a tough one. It is something we have to 
contend with. 

We will go into competition at the expense of the design contractor 
in many instances. My attention is called to the fact that these were 
negotiated procurements. There are reasons for negotiation, which 
you all know as well as I do. 


COMMERCIAL TECHNIQUES 
COMPARATIVE PRICING SUPPORTED BY ANALYSIS 


Contractor quoted engine price based on commercial price—adjusted only for 
additional costs of military modifications. 

Commercial price based upon anticipated production of 600 engines—Air Force 
buying only the first 90. 

Cost analysis indicated the break-even point to be at 600 engines. 

Quoted price accepted as fair and reasonable—contractor assumes risk of loss 
if production volume does not reach break-even point. Can make substantial 
profit if sales exceed 600 engines. 

Colonel Toompson. This [indicating] is an interesting case of where 
we have applied what I would call “commercial techniques” to mili- 
tary buying. This contractor developed an engine which is highly 
suitable for commercial sales, and he will sell this engine commercially. 
We were interested in this development, and had a requirement for 90 
engines. The first engines produced on a production run are at a 
terrifically high cost. They may be somewhere in the area of 5 or 10 
times what the cost of the engines way down the line will be. So far 
as labor is concerned, that is for certain. Material does not go down 
that fast. 

We were faced with a requirement for 90 engines in an area where 
it actually would be developed and there would be more sales, prac- 
tically all to commercial people. So our people went in with a price 
analysis which indicated that assuming a sale of 600 engines there 
would be a break-even point so far as pricing was concerned. 

This is about the way that the airlines go into doing their business. 
No airline would want to buy the first production run on a jet trans- 
port. They look at what would be a reasonable amount of sales, and 
average that over all of them. The first man gets his at a price below 
the actual cost, but pays the same price as the third or fourth man 
down the learner’s curve. 

We priced these on the basis of 600, with an adjustment for the 
military characteristics put into those at actual cost. This contractor 
is taking a pretty substantial risk. 
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We talk sometimes about: “Where do you get risks in military 
procurement?” ‘This is a substantial risk. These engines were not 
sold at the time. I do not know how many he has sold as of this time. 
At that time it was a sales possibility, and a good one, or he would 
not have taken a 600 figure. If he goes above 600, and if this is 
outstanding and he goes to 1,200 or 3,000, he can make himself a good 
wad of money. 

In other words, his risk is well justified, and the profits on those 
engines will be substantial. It is an interesting procurement. We 
like to do this. That is what we call the “commercial practice.” 

To carry this on further, the airline people are in somewhat the 
same boat that we are in. We like to say we can do some of the things 
they do, but we are seldom able to do this. This is an unsual case. 

Possibly in the radio and some electronics areas and the small 
engine areas we may be able to adapt it more and more. This saved 
a big wad of money on the first 90 engines; you can be sure of that. 


DEVELOPMENT-TYPE PROCUREMENT 
INCENTIVE ON PERFORMANCE 


A new approach to development-type procurement. 
Cost-plus incentive fee—ceiling and floor. 
A specified fee for meeting— 
1. Flight characteristics 
2. Required delivery schedule 
3. Cost estimate 
A modification of fee to reflect actuals weighted as follows: 
1. Flight characteristics 
2. Delivery 
3. Costs 
Negotiation of final fee within areas governed by actual performance. 


Colonel THompson. The next example I have is a one-of-a-kind sort 
of thing. I wanted to give it here because it is unusual. It is an 
experimental type of procurement, but it is probably unusual only in 
a military sense. It undoubtedly has been done in commercial trans- 
actions. 

This is a development-type procurement. This is a contract with 
hardware on it, but which is being developed on the first production 
contract. 

There are characteristics in this weapon that we want met. We 
want them more than anything; that this weapon will fly like we want 
it to, will fly as far as we want it to go,.as fast as we want it to go, 
and as high as we want it to go. We also want that weapon on time. 
The delivery schedule on this is very important. 

Also, from a third standpoint, we feel like we should have some 
cost control on this type of procurement. We have written a contract 
which is a cost-plus-fee arrangement, where the fee fluctuates. In 
other words, we have a target fee on a cost reimbursement type con- 
tract. The target fee is contingent on his compliance with the flight 
characteristics, delivery schedule and cost estimates. 

If he meets the flight characteristics and runs on his delivery sched- 
ule and meets his target cost, he gets the target fee. But if he falls 
down on these things, there is a penalty in the fee for not meeting 
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these characteristics. They are spelled out in the contract with specifi- 
cations. We have the delivery schedule spelled out. It is on an average 
basis as to meeting that, by months. We have the costs spelled out. 
There are different weights applied, and the heaviest weight is on 
the flight characteristics in this case. 

Having gotten this evaluation by our engineers at the end of this 
contract, we will then have a ball park within which to negotiate. In 
other words, we will have an area that we cannot go higher than or 
lower than, but we will negotiate it out, finally. You cannot be exact 
on this. We may find other areas beside airframes where we can be 
exact. We have something, we think, to keep the cost down and get 
performance by offering this incentive profit as a reward in the 
performance area as well as the cost area. 


PENALTIES IMPOSED ON CONTRACTORS FOR FAILURE TO PERFORM CONTRACT 


Mr. Wurrren. Colonel, you make a very fine presentation as to the 
policy and as to these various contracts and what your approach is. 
There is one disturbing thing. I do not wish to see this limited to the 
Air Force, on this line of questioning, because, after all, this is just 
one of our problems and the military 1s supposed to have been unified, 
and each service is supposed to learn from the others, and things of 
that sort. 

The disturbing thing to me about this investigation is the deter- 
mination of the examples you have given as illustrations of where 
they have gone into actually what happened. You say this requires 
a delivery schedule, and there are quite large fees which have been 
paid for early delivery. The special fees have been paid though the 
delivery schedules were not met. 

You are familiar with those illustrations or examples that are in 
the investigators’ report. I would like to know what your experience 
is on this. In case the flight characteristics did not come through, 
do you stick to the letter of the contract and penalize the contractor 
for that failure? You pay him for early delivery or for delivery 
in line with the schedule, but do you exact the penalty when it is below 
that or when the cost exceeds it? I am asking you what you do in 
practice, after you set up your very fine presentation of what you 
intend to do. 

Colonel Tompson. I would be glad to stop right here, Mr. Whitten, 
although this one,is more or less of a formula treatment of what you 
say we should be doing. We have examples, and important examples, 
of where we have had to contend with this and where we felt like 
there were contractors at fault, and we have penalized them. Where 
we felt that it was the contractor’s fault we have penalized him. I 
keep thinking in terms of large areas—airframes, engines, and things 
like that. We have penalties in those cases which actually mean not 
paying any profits on those costs. Paying only the costs is serious 
enough. 

I cannot help but feel you would question that, but in the cost reim- 
bursement in some cases we are picking up the costs and getting what. 
we want even though we gat it late, and maybe it is costing more than 
we estimated it would cost, but we do not pay a profit. That is, 
it has been our policy not to pay a profit on the overruns of what we 
call a contractor’s “butch.” 
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In the case of a fixed-price type contract, where redetermination 
reflects a poor performance, we penalize that contractor in the way of 
profits. Where we have legal rights and where it should be defaulted 
I am satisfied we do default those contracts, but we are getting a little 
bit out of my line as far as price is concerned. We do | have a policy 
of defaulting, though, and we do practice it. 

The example the committee picked up would have to be answered, 
I am sure. 

In the meetings I sit in on we do exact penalties where they do not 
meet porformance. We have that policy, and we have a correspond- 
ing policy of reward for doing more than is expected. 

Mr. Wurrren . Just reading your notes on the chart, you say that 
a specified fee is given for meeting the flight characteristics, required 
delivery schedule, and cost estim: ates ? 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I read that, the fee would be due if you meet 
those three requirements. You state that the only way you cut that 
fee out is when you will find that it is his fault he does not meet them, 
yet you offer that fee based on his meeting them. 

You tell me that the only time you do not pay that fee is when you 
determine that it was his fault that he did not meet those things. 

Colonel Tompson. That is a hard question to answer. 

Mr. Wuirren. You have committed your fee based on certain 
things, and then he does not meet them. 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Instead of withholding the fee you pay him the fee, 
unless you determine that it is his fault. 

Colonel THompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the way I understood it. 

General Gerriry. This particular contract is clear. It is one that 
has been written. The performance is still underway. If the con- 
tractor fails to meet any of those characteristics in accordance with 
the terms of the contract he will be penalized. 

Mr. Wuirren. That answers it, but as I understood the colonel, 
he said that if for any reason there should be a determination that it 
was his fault he did not meet them that would be true but only then. 

Colonel THomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then you would cut the fee. 

Mr. Suarp. If we changed the specifications for some reason or 
other—perhaps we had to make the plane heavier, because we had to 
put something in it—then we have changed it and it is our fault. 
Then we cannot blame him if he does not come up with those things. 

Mr. Wuirren. If it is your fault then I would agree. [| would 
take it from that type of contract that the fee perhaps is a little larger 
than would be usually true, because you do demand certain flight 
characteristics. 

Colonel THomrson. Slightly higher ; not much higher. 

Mr. Wuitren. If you are paying a higher fee for those particular 
things, certainly there would be no justification in paying that if he 
did not meet those things, even though there might not be any par- 
ticular fault. Maybe he could not. You had given him the higher 
fee, so that he would run that element of risk, and it would strike 
me that should be a consideration. 
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General Grerriry. Mr. Whitten, on this particular contract I think 
the target fee is the normal fee. If he does a better job than his 
target goal in performance and delivery cost, he may get a little more 
fee. If he does a poorer job he is certainly going to get less. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Thompson. 


TYPES OF PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS 
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Colonel Tompson. Last year we talked about the types of con- 
tracts in actual usage, and talked about the emphasis on the firm 
fixed-price contract and the incentive-type contracts. I want to talk 
a little bit further about the incentive type contracts, because you 
made the point on those, and I want to discuss what we are doing. 
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On the types of contracts we showed you last year, this fiscal year 
1954 chart indicates about 18 percent on a firm fixed-price area, 19 
percent on a price redetermination, 25 percent on a fixed price and 
incentive, and 37.5 percent on cost reimbursement. 

In 1953 there was less of the straight price, and a good deal more 
of the straight-price redetermination. 

We tried to cut this down as much as possible to transfer over to 
this area [indicating ] and this area [indicating]. 

In fiscal year 1955 the firm fixed price shows an increase to 23 per- 
cent of our total; the price redetermination 23 percent of the dollars 
on contract; and the fixed- price incentive up to 36 percent of our 
dollars in contracts. The cost reimbursement is down more than 50 
percent ; down to 17 percent of the total. 

This trend is a part of what we have been trying to do. It is our 
policy. These are the actual results we think you will be interested 
in seeing. 

I like this trend, because I am going to talk about the fixed-price- 
incentive contracts. They are much better than 4 or 5 years ago. 
This one [indicating] we are controlling pretty well. 

Cost reimbursement may fluctuate somewhere, but should not get 
this high [indicating] except in very unusual situations. That is 
with the new type procurements with a good deal of research and 
development. ‘To me cost reimbursement is very well controlled at 
the present time. 

Mr. Manon. Cost reimbursement is simply a cost-plus contract in 
the usual sense. 

Colonel THomrson. We call it a cost-plus-fixed fee, but cost reim- 
bursement types also include some cost contracts without fee. The 
cost-plus-fixed fee would account for almost all of these dollars, so 
we could call it that type if you prefer. 

Mr. SHarp. I think some of them are with universities and so on, 
and they have no fee. That is the cost reimbursement type. 

Colonel THomrson. We occasionally get a cost-sharing contract, 
where we do not even pick up the dollars. They are small ones, 
usually. 

INCENTIVE TYPE CONTRACTS 


Effective use of incentive-type contract requires early firming of targets. This 
chart compares 1955 and 1954 practice with prior years: 


Fiscal years Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1951-53 1954 1955 


Percent | Percent Percent 
Firm target in initial negotiation a aca 59 52 
Target reset prior to delivery of first item ‘ 


Subtotal 
Target reset prior to completi ion of 10 percent of items 
Target reset later than shop completion of 10 percent of items. 


I relies. scent iti shim 


Nore.—Percentages apply to number of contracts. 
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Colonel THomrson. Here we have the incentive contract. I have 
an example of how we negotiated a target on an incentive contract. 

There are two requirements. Your staff picked up this other one, 
and then emphasized it very strongly. There was not and cannot be 
any incentive if you do not set the: target early enough. If you wait 
until it is too late the incentive is gone; the man has produced it and 
there is no chance for him to control cost. 

In the case of the incentive-type contracts we have several types. 
Actually there are two basic types. 

One is where we negotiate a contract originally and set that at the 
moment. That is the target fee and the target profit. 

The other type is where we delay setting the target until some time 
during the contract, when we have had more experience on that 
contract or on prior contracts where we pick up the cost. 

During the Korea fighting, we were able to negotiate firm targets 
on about 20 percent of the contracts; 24 percent, or approximately 
one-quarter, were not fixed until after 10 percent of the items were 
actually delivered. A great deal of work was done on that. We have 
been attempting over the years to bring this forward, because we 
want this incentive. We get a little bit of an extra risk in a contract 
when we set it early. Mainly we get incentive to save money. 

As you know, these contracts are written with about 80 percent of 
the savings going to the Government, and only 20 percent to the con- 
tractor. That 20 percent is an awful lot of money on these large 
contracts. We are talking about numbers of contracts, and they in- 
clude the early airframe contracts and the incentive contracts and 
all the engine contracts for about the past 3 years, which is about as 
long as we have been writing in that area. 

In 1955 over half of the contracts were set initially, and none of 
them later than completion of 10 percent of the end items. We are 
sort of proud of this job we have done in getting this accomplished 
that early. 

This represents 50 percent of our goal on a program that the staff 
had questions on concerning the setting of targets early. This is our 
actual record. I think we are doing all right. We would like very 
much to get everything up to this category [indicating]. 

I cannot point them | out, but I know there have been some resets— 
where contracts were put on billing price and the target set later; 
where there were ioesludaiy no targets. The only kind of reset was 
this first production contr act on a cost- plus-fixed fee, and they wanted 
to get experience before they set the contract. For all practical pur- 
poses that is similar to an initial target on a negotiation. 


We had almost 80 percent in these 2 2 itegories [indicating] during 
1955. 
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Now I have an example of a contract where we actually set a target 
price. I will take time to explain what some of these lines mean. 
This will illustrate 2 or 3 points. 

No. 1, we talk about negotiating a price, and not cost plus profit. 
We have had questions about profits. I would be glad to get into 
how we figure profits. 

Basically we are interested in negotiating a price. That price 
should be what this item is W orth, regardless “of the contractor’s cost 
or regardless of the at he thinks he is going to 
get. “This aiaisilaties, shows celia a team effort. A negotiating 
team, a production team, the people who accumulate our statistical and 

roduction averages from contr actors, are all entered into this. This 
is typical of a presentation which is made to our top staff in our 
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prenegotiation reviews, which I would also like to talk about briefly 
later on. This is typical of what is presented as to what a negotiator 
plans to do. 

This solid line [indicating] represents a learner’s curve of the aver- 
age man-hours per pound of airframe weight. That ranges up here 
[indicating]. This [indicating first part of crosshatch line] is the 
10th airplane. It runs about 9 or 10 man-hours per pound. Actually 
the first airplane would be out about 22 man-hours per pound. 

Mr. Suarpr. This is the average in the industry. 

Colonel THompson. The industry average on jet fighters. We have 
them broken down by type of plane because of the differences. 

We come to the thousandth plane and it runs about 2 man-hours 
per pound. We have this projection and use this as a measure in all 
of our prenegotiation plans—to see how you stack up with what in- 
dustry as a whole is doing. 

There is an average now where we have considerable experience, 
on the information, and a good deal of confidence in it, especially on 
the jet fighter area, 

This contractor came in at this [indicating] point. I would like 
for you to forget everything but that X and the crosshatched line 
backward and the solid line forward. He came in on the first pro- 
duction contract, with 297 airplanes. His was the 43d airplane, so 
far as experience is concerned. 

We intended to redetermine the quantity of 297, which began out 
here [indicating]. This dashed line [indicating] was the contrac- 
tor’s quote, which followed generally his crosshatched line trend as 
far as man-hours per pound was concerned. 

As I say, we had production teams at work with the contractor, 
and his people were at work too. He gets these figures as to industry 
average and his place on the thing. He knew he was a good deal 
higher than the industry average, and costing us a lot of money. 

At this point [indicating negotiation point for 297 airplanes] we 
negotiated this dotted line [indicating]. Instead of buying the 
dashed line we negotiated a man-hour line that went below the industry 
average (dotted line). This represents a savings of many man-hours. 

There are 300 airplanes in this one little quantity, about a $300 
million contract. We are talking about a quote of $300 million. 

We negotiated and said that regardless of the fact that it looked 
like the crosshatched line was what he was going to do, he had to get 
cost down because the dotted line was all we were going to pay for 
this airplane. 

The costs were easy to find out. We could find out the costs, but 
we are not interested in them. We were interested in value receivd 
on this contract. 

It was interesting to see what happened, the contractor at this 
point [indicating negotiation point for 297 airplanes] had accom- 
plished a great deal of work on the airplanes represented by this part 
of the crosshatched line [indicating area between X and black spot 
on line]. The planes were almost out the front door, maybe in the 
yard for testing, and maybe with equipment in them. There was not 
much he could do about reducing these costs but he knew he would 
have to make a change to come out in this period [indicating dotted 
line]. 
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Undoubtedly he knew when we made the negotiation, even though 
this was discussed with a great many people in the Air Force, that 
there was a possibility of some correction and economy in his plant. 
He made this correction where you see the curve flattened out. It is 
expensive to make readjustments in rate. 

So his correction was made. The line started down. It has been 
coming down ever since. It looks like he is just about going to hit 
our negotiation on the head. 

I would like to follow that up by saying that just a month or two 
ago we were at this point [indicating negotiation point for 177 air- 
planes]. There was cost experience on about 400 airplanes at this 
time. That is this experience line [indicating crosshatch line]. We 
were pricing the 177 airplanes follow-on. The 177 are in this little 
area here [indicating lower right end of dotted line]. 

The contractor came in with a quote on this dashed line, just under 
this solid line. In other words, he went under the industry average 
and he quoted under the industry average. Our negotiators took the 
position that this learner’s curve line, which was coming down straight 
like this (dotted line) should continue. We held on and succeeded in 
negotiating a continuation of the dotted line, which is considerably 
under the industry average. 

This is rough. This is very rough. The contractor would like 
to have you understand that this looks like a very harsh negotiation. 

Maybe, if it is, it is because we discovered out here [indicating nego- 
tiation point for 297 airplanes] production practices which should 
have been corrected telone we forced their correction through 
negotiation. 

This space between the dotted line for the 177 airplanes and the 
solid line representing the industry average indicates a large saving. 
We feel that a tough negotiation once in a while is not bad for us, 
and some of the people are able to do it. We have the group to do 
it with. 

This is an interesting case to me. Do you have any questions on 
it? The savings on the 297 airplanes were approximately 7 million 
and on the 177 approximately 4 million. That was actual savings 
to the Government. 

PROFIT COMPARED WITH RISK 


Mr. Wuirten. The thing which strikes me, in this overall big 
operation, where you are dealing with these aircraft, in line with what 
you have discussed, and the major part of the business of a company 
is with the Government—practically all of it—and, as you pointed 
out, the Government has to supply the capital to start with, because 
it is so large, where the penalties that you visit on the contractor 
all have to do with how much profit he makes, since he runs no risk 
on his cost, the question then comes to mind that if the Government 
supplies the capital and if he runs no risk on his cost and is limited 
entirely to what profits he might make—and, actually, the folks who 
work in connection with the actual operation are probably drawing: 
salaries, which would be a part of the costs—certainly under that 
state of facts the profit return should be very, very small as compared 
with industry generally. 

When you step beyond that crowd and get into another group which 
works for the Government, and also in commercial work, where they 
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are paying the costs for all these new developments and all these other 
things, where the contractor has the possibility of really cleaning up 
in selling to the commercial group that which you have perhaps ad- 
vanced him in, again his margin of profit should be much, much less. 
The point which rises in my mind, looking at your overall operation, 
looking backward, is that when you see aircraft companies with vir- 
tually no risk, with declared profits and stocks increasing in value, 
and with real estate or investment in property constantly Seene 
it would raise a question as to whether we have been paying too muc 
profit in the overall, compared with the risks they run. 

As I understand it, there is precious little risk other than on how 
much profit they will make. 

This example here is excellent to show how you have brought those 
things down, but I do not think you can properly run your business 
until you keep up always as to the general development and the finances 
of the companies. You cannot do it by looking at individual contracts. 
You have to see what they started off with. If they started off with 
no investment and in 5 years end up with stocks way up yonder on 
the stock market, and huge investments, paying bigger and bigger 
salaries, whether the individual handling those contracts is good or 
bad you have to look before and after so far as the company is con- 
cerned. It is along that line that I raised a serious question which was 
in my mind last year, and I still have not received a satisfactory 
answer for the question in my mind. 

Mr. Suarp. I might say this, Mr. Whitten: The average profit over- 
all in this kind of industry, where we furnish the capital, is just about 
half—almost exactly half—of what the industry average is on those 
sales in the same kind of a general manufacturing type of business. 
So we do pay a lower rate than we would pay if they put up all of 
the money. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am sure there is a somewhat lower rate. 

Mr. Srare. It is half. 

Mr. Wuirven. Yes. 

Mr. Snapp. It is half of what the ordinary industry will earn. The 
question of how low you can go and still keep the people really inter- 
ested in going into this, instead of branching off and getting jobs in 
normal industry, isa debatable point. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Of course, if you give me a contract for 50 percent 
as much as those fellows who run all of the risks, I would grab it in 
a minute. 

Private capital not only runs the risk of loss, but has the problem 
of depreciation of capital investment and a thousand and one other 
things. I do not know of any private industry in the world that would 
not switch over tomorrow, if you would give them assurance of half 
of present profits, with you taking over all of the risks. 

Mr. Swarr. I think that is debatable. I think they are very anxious 
to make more profits. I cannot say whether they would be willing. 
That is part of the American system. That is a good point you make. 

Mr. Manon. Did you want to comment further on that response 
and observation, General ? 

General Gerrtry. Mr. Whitten, I did want to add one thing. We 
do furnish a certain amount of capital, just like in the construction 
business it is customary that capital be furnished by the customer on 


’ 
1 
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long lead time expensive items. But the industry does have some 
investment in this business. We do not furnish the entire capital. 
They have an investment in facilities and also in working capital. 

Mr. Wuirren. Of course, individual companies would differ from 
other companies and individual situations differ from others, but in 
these terrifically large operations most of these companies at the outset 
had nothing but their know-how. That is about all they did. Now, 
with time, they have made additions and investments, so that as of 
now, by and large, they do have some capital investment, much of 
which has been earned through contracts with the Government. 

Again, when we speak in generalities we sometimes have an excep- 
tion to the rule, and all of that. In other words, as I have said, by and 
large these big operators put their know-how up as about the only 
original investment they had. 


SETTING PROFIT RATES 


Colonel Tuomrson, Mr. Whitten, on this statement on profits, I 
think you made a statement there that I want to emphasize. You said 
the profit they have earned. I think if we have a profit philosophy 
it is that whatever the contractor makes he should definitely earn. 
It should not be given to him. 

We try to set our profit rates, and actually do price on a forecast 
profit rate, for we do not know the ultimate profit rate. The only way 
you can establish a true profit rate is after-the-fact pricing. Even on 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, which are of so little risk to the con- 
tractor, if you place a fixed fee on that estimate, and his estimate turns 
out to be wrong, the percentage of profit is a good deal different from 
what you set it at originally. 

In other words, we cannot give a cost plus a percentage of cost, which 
is the only way to control the profit. We can control what we call the 
profit objective. 

Mr. Deane asked a question yesterday, I think, which ought to go 
on the record. We first estimate what we think this should cost, what 
the cost ought to be for the normal producer. When I say “normal” 
I mean the manufacturer who is going to produce it when we want it, 
and produce what we want, and within the cost estimate we think the 
thing ought to cost. 

If a manufacturer is a high-cost producer, we can apply what we 
think this item should cost at a normal profit rate, and say: “This is 
the price we are going to pay you. 

Certain people sell things that we have to buy from them, and 
the costs will run slightly higher than the industry average. ‘Those 
people do not get as ‘good a profit objective in pricing as ‘the manu- 
facturer who performs well. The ditterence may be 1 or 2 or as high 
as 3 percent in the profit objective. 

I think we have an average profit rate we can discuss, but I am 
not positive on this. I know there is a lot of testimony going on that 
we are paying way too low. If we thought the profits were way too 
low we would be the first to say so, but we do not think so. We think 
the profit rates are fair. They are what we have been able to negotiate 
and settle on contracts that have had tough negotiations. I mean they 
are hard. 
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We bog down sometimes for weeks. We had trouble on a contract 
of $200 million when we were just $5 million apart. That is only 
2.5 percent, but it is a lot of money. We “sweat them out.” We know 
where we can negotiate. That is the test in pricing. 


ANALYSIS OF PROFIT RATES 


Mr. Wuirren. Colonel, I want to say here, as I said yesterday, 
there is no indictment of you people who deal with this problem. 
In fact, you should be commended for the efforts you make in this, and 
I am personally pleased by the way you have handled yourself, as 
well as these other gentlemen who are presenting the facts as to your 
effort. 

I would like to say that when all is said and done in my judgment 
there are two major yardsticks—and there may be one other I have 
overlooked. The first is whether you have what you had to have. 
Secondly, what happened to the company dealing with you through 
this. In talking about the overall, when you bring all your contracts 
together: Did you get what you wanted? And over here, as to those 
folks who got it for you, did they get it in such a way that they have 
not become rich in the process with relatively little risk ? 

I think behind that you would have to look to see what kind of 
salaries they are paying, and whether they made so much money 
that they have been giving it to Tom, Dick and Harry, as somebody 
indicated in the press that Grumman had been doing. 

I wish we had a study just to show what has happened to the air- 
craft manufacturers during this period, from the time they started, 
showing what their net worth is now, what kind of salaries they pay, 
and so on, which is one of the tests as to how your overall handling 
of this matter has been conducted. 

Colonel TuHomrson. I think you and I are in agreement to a great 
extent on this proposition. 

I would like to add one more thought, which you may have over- 
looked. It is not whether they have received these profits, but whether 
they have actually earned these profits. Once we set a good price— 
which is what a producer ought to produce it for at a reasonable 
profit—and we can agree on a reasonable profit, all that he makes over 
that he has earned as additional profit. Frankly, one of our ap- 
proaches to pricing is to tempt him to make more profit, so that. our 
costs will go down. 

Honestly, I believe the incentive-type contract includes the firm fixed 
price, which is the best incentive type there is. All the savings go 
to him. 

As we deal with people year after year, their efficiency comes back 
to us in lower costs. Those of us in this business day in and day 
out work to firm up a contract and make a contractor reasonably sure 
to make money if he performs well, knowing we get a better price by 
doing so. Maybe we cannot prove it, because it is hard to prove. 

Mr. Wutrren. When you pay the cost plus a profit, if the profit runs 
10 percent, there is just 10 percent that you can work on, and 90 percent 
is in the field of cost. You can see where the bigger field is. I can 
see that. 
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Colonel THomprson. That is the reason we do not like the cost plus 
10 percent or the cost plus any percent. We do not like to use that 
unless we have to. 


FIXED-PRICE INCENTIVE-TYPE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Deane. Assume that the target price for a unit 1s $500,000 and 
it costs $450,000. What happens to that difference ¢ 

Colonel TuHomrson. Did I understand you to say that you have a 
target cost of $450,000? 

Mr. Deane. A target cost of $500,000 and it actually cost $450,000. 

Colonel Tuompson. Oh, yes, sir. Can I recite that example, Mr. 
Deane, in order to give you all of the things we would have to consider 
in order to get an acceptance to it ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Colonel THomeson. I believe the situation would be on a contract 
with a $500,000 target cost as follows: This contract would be of a 
fixed-price incentive-type, which is a splendid contract, and which I 
believe is the one in which you are interested. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Yolonel THomprson. The fixed-price, incentive-type contract pro- 
vides that the contractor will receive 20 percent of the savings and 
will be penalized 20 percent of the overrun. 

Mr. Deane. That is 40 percent. Where is the balance? 

Colonel TuHompson. No, sir; 20 percent leaves 80 percent. I should 
make the point at this time that every dollar that the contractor 
spends on that contract from the first dollar he spends contains 20 
cents of hisown money. If he could produce that contract for nothing, 
he would make himself that 20 percent on all of the savings. So, he 
has an interest in every dollar from start to finish. That is where this 
big incentive comes in, there in the incentive-type contract. 

In the case you mentioned, he would up with $450,000 cost at a 
$50,000 savings in cost, and 20 percent of that $50,000 which is $10,000 
would be added to his target profit. 

Now, on a $500,000 contract let us say with a 7-percent target profit 
that is $35,000. He would receive $45,090 profit on that contract. 
Instead of the original target price of $535,000 which is $500,000 
cost: plus $35,000 profit, we would receive our merchandise for $450,000 
plus a $45,0C0 profit, or $495,000. You see, he makes more money and 
we get it for less inoney. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel THomrson. I think this is the most important contract 
which we have, and I surely would like for you to be with us be- 
cause it is a fixed-price contract only to a degree. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have some specific contract involving some 
specific article, whether it is a plane or engine, or something else, 
where this has worked out as you have just described ? 

Colonel THomrson. Many of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us pick out one that you have the facts on and 
have it before us, and say “All right; here was a contract for so much 
and the contractor, when he got through, found it cost only so much. 
So, therefore, we made this arrangement.” That is the answer. Do 
you have such a specific example / 

73115—56——-12 
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Mr. Wurrren. I think we may have gotten off the track. The illus- 
tration was presented with a target of $500, 000 and that target would 
have added to it the 7 porcen profit in addition to the $500,000. 1% 
where your target was $500,000 plus 7 percent, your real target wa 

$535,000 which was the total cost of the job? 

Colonel Tuompson. That is correct—the total target price. 

Mr. Wurrren. The man was to receive $35,000 profit to start with. 
His costs were anticipated to run up to $500,000. But he held the cost 
down to $450,000 4 

Colonel Tuompson. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. Under your incentive-type contract, as I understand 
it, anything that he has held below the target cost of $500,000, he 
would receive 20 percent on and the Government would get 80 per- 
cent. So, he gets 7 percent which was the $35,000 and then under 
the contract procedure he would get 20 percent of the savings below 
the $500,000 target which would add another $10,000 to him. Where 
vour tot: al tar get was $500,000 plus $35,000, or $535,000, now you get 
it for $495,000 and he gets $45,000 instead of $35,000 ? 

Colonel TuHomrson. That is correct; yes, om. 

Mr. Wurrren. Where we slipped on it, as I see it, it was suggested 
that. the target was $500,000 and you intended that the total target 
was $500,000 plus $35,000. 

Colonel Tompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You assume that to begin with he would have a profit 
of $35,000 ¢ 

Mr. Wurrren. The target would be the original target plus the 
percentage of profit. 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Deane, the target price has to have two 
elements—target cost and target profit—and I assumed that $500,000 
was the target cost. You could work it back in another way, and it 
would involve a lot of arithmetic to arrive at the target cost. 

Mr. Gartock. The reverse would be true. 

Mr. Deane. If it cost $550,000, his $35,000 fee would be reduced to 
$25,000 ? 

Colonel Tuompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, there would be a penalty in it for him. 
If through poor management he allowed it to go higher than the 
target, he would actually get less money ? 

Colonel Tompson. Yes; and it would cost us more. If it was 
$550,000 as the total cost, your $550,000, plus $25,000—the profit— 
would mean we would be spending $575, 000. You must realize that 
we are interested in the cost to the Government first. 


SOUNDNESS OF TARGET PRICING 


Mr. Wuirren. Getting back to the question which we went into 

yesterday, that involves the soundness of your target. 

If your target had been $800,000 to start with instead of $500,000 
and the cost was $300,000, by way of illustration, you have given him 
a chance to make one whale of a big profit. 

Colonel THompson. You bet. That is exactly the crux of it. I 
think we have improved and will continue to improve on our target 
pricing. It is a question, really, of training our people to apply all 
of these principles which they know how to apply. Some people may 
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be better negotiators than other people. I will later get into pre- 
negotiations review, and this will tie it in. 

Mr. Manon. Before you leave that page, on the extreme right of 
the sheet there is a black line at the bottom. You compared that bot- 
tom black line with the black line that extends from the left over to 
the right. What is that comparison ¢ 

Colonel THomrson. I have that figure here in my pocket. 

Mr. Manon. I am not interested in the figure. 

Colonel THompson. I will give you that comparison. That top 
black line is right at 1.8 or 1.9 man-hours per pound. ‘That is the in- 
dustry average at this point. The point we have negotiated is about 
1.3 man-hours per pound, substantially lower than this. 

Mr. Manon. How can you explain ‘that? You have said at one 
time that the man had received more profit probably than he should in 
the early phases and that you negotiated the price downward. What 
other explanation is there that you could get it down that low below 
the industry average ¢ 

Colonel Tuomrson. The explanation is that when we take a look at 
experience costs up here [indicating], we projected all of this ex- 
perience line right here [indicating]. We took it and projected it over 
to this line, and this experience line comes right down to this point 
right here [indicating]. Ths isa plan which would appear as a curved 
line on regular square paper. That is just a straight projection of ex- 
perience of getting down this low. 

Mr. Manon. This is below the average ? 

Colonel Tiomrson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But it is not below every contract in industry ? 

Colonel TuHompson. It is a tough target to meet. No, sir. Let me 
make another point. Here when I said we were tough; we had other 
reasons for being tough. This man’s figures were on fighters and he 
may have had high cost in here and he may have had high costs 
before this. If that is the case, the industry average maybe should 
be a little lower without him in it, bringing him down here | indicat- 
ng]; which would be bringing the : average down and offset some of 
that. 


BONUSES IN AIR FORCE PRICING 


Mr. Deanr. How can we offset the publicity which is coming by 
way of legislative committee investigations and all of these news 
stores as to the enormous bonuses involvi ing key executives of sundry 
anticraft companies? Are these bonuses right ( 

Colonel Trnompson. Mr. Deane, I can answer that by saying we do 
not recognize those bonuses in Air Force pricing. 

Mr. Deane. Do you see what I am seeking ? 

Mr. Go:pren. Yes, sir. First, we hope, | when our turn comes at 
the hearing, to be able to convince the committee reviewing this situa- 
tion that our policies in regard to profits have been sound. 

Mr. Sharp gave you an indication of one line of approach that we 
are going to take. We plan to show how low the profits we allow 
are in relation to other industries. We will also show the considerable 
risks there are in this business when you look at it over a period of 
years. The ratios become awfully low. With respect to bonus pay- 
ments, we found that the profit- -sharing bonus eoncept was beginning 
to take root in the aircraft industry. It has taken root across the 





entire American industry and not only in the aircraft industry. We 
are in favor of profit sharing, but we are not in favor of treating, 
as a reimbursable cost under our contracts, payments made pursuant 
to profit-sharing plans. 

Mr. Deane. I will not mention the aircraft company, but these 
figures have been before the committee and they have been in the 
press to the effect that $388,000 was paid in bonuses to 9 company of- 
ficials in 1 year. You say this is not an expense to the Air Force. 
How can we disassociate it from the overall contract? 

Mr. Gotpen. I would be glad to give you my thoughts on it. 

Mr. Deane. Let me proceed. If this $388,000 was an overall bonus 
to everyone in the plant, then I cannot see that anyone could have any 
objection. ‘These men may be worth this amount of money, but when 
it is played up in the press it could be a reflection upon the Congress 
and upon the Air Force unless there was very good explanation. 

Mr. Gotpen. We can say this 
Mr. Wuirrten. Could I interpose there, with Mr. Deane’s permis- 
sion { 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warrren. By that, I take it that you mean not publicizing it. 

Publicizing it makes everyone appreciate it, but it would be just as 
reprehensible if no one knew about it. 

Mr. Deane. I am not justifying it. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Deane, I will not take up too much time, but I 
would like to say this 

Mr. Manon. Take all the time you need. 

Mr. Gotpen. It is important, and we can, we think, when we get 
our turn at bat at the profit hearings, clarify the issue. 

First, we try to negotiate a fair profit. If the profit is fair, what 
the contractor does with those profits in terms of reinvestment in his 
business is of great concern to us. The amount of the dividends he 
distributes is of great concern to us. 

We believe that the dividend policies of the aircraft industry have 
not been high at all. Asa matter of fact, they have been substantially 
below the average of American industry—in terms of percentage of 
earnings distributed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me point out another factor which you are not 
touching on. 

Before the Government got it started by spending all of this money, 
and when you find aircraft stocks were selling on the stock market 
anywhere from $7 to $8 a share and once the Government starts giving 
them these contracts, it jumps up to around $100 a share, that within 
itself is some indication of the earnings, even though they did not 
distribute any dividends. It shows the people, the purchasers of the 
stock recognize how much money they are making whether they declare 
it in dividends or not. 

Mr. Deane. Generally, I agree with you on dividends, but, Mr. 
Golden, would you address your thoughts particularly to this point? 
I am not saying that the payment of $388,000 is right to 9 company 
officials. Now, maybe it is right. However, what would you say to 
any committee if you were asked: “How does the Air Force justify 
the payment of $388,000 to 9 company officials in addition to their 
salaries?” 

Mr. GotpEN. Let me state it this way: 
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In the first place you will find in most of these companies that prolit- 
sharing plans are generally across the board to all supervisory per- 
sonnel. For instance, Boeing, as a typical example, distributes profit- 
sharing bonuses to four or five thousand people in the plant. That 
plan goes down to the lowest supervisory level in the plant. 

Mr. Deanr. | would approve of that. 

Mr. Gotpen. We approve, and we have nothing against profit- 
sharing bonuses as such if industry wants to do it. It is becoming 
more and more accepted as a way of achieving efficiency in the 
industry. 

We, however, have run across a more difficult problem which does 
not relate to whether a profit-sharing plan is good or not, but relates 
to whether we should reimburse the amount of that profit-sharing 
plan. Here is what is happening: 

We found in a few cases that after the contractor had earned his 
profit, and after he had decided to distribute it to top management, 
as well as the lower supervisory personnel, he then came in and said, 
“Now, this is a salary. This is additional salary and therefore addi- 
tional cost, and you, the Air Force, ought to reimburse it.” 

It is our position in the Air Force, which we took about a year and 
a half ago, that there is something wrong with this. We will let 
him make a fair return in the manner that Colonel Thompson has 
pointed out—a fair profit on a particular contract. Then, if he wants 
to distribute it in relation to how much a particular manager is 
worth, that is his business. However, to come in to us and say, “We 
have decided to give a bonus to the supervisory personnel all the way 
up to the top management; we feel this is really added compensation 
to the individual.” At that point the Air Force does not go along. 

I want to be perfectly fair. This is an issue on which there is great 
disagreement. 

Mr. Manon. You have not solved it. We are against it. There are 
others in the Department of Defense—not the Air Force—who feel 
it is part of compensation. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any control over these bonuses ? 

Mr. GotpeNn. In the sense that we do not reimburse them; yes. 

In other words, if a contractor makes his 6 percent profit on a par- 
ticular contract and wants to give the top man in a particular com- 
pany a $100,000 bonus out of profits on the basis that, this is what he 
is worth, that is the company’s prerogative. But, we will not then 
reimburse it on the contention that this is added salary which should 
be paid just as direct labor should be paid. 

Mr. Wuirrten. If Mr. Deane will permit, I am interested to know if 
some of these bonuses are going to the people who negotiate these 
contracts for the Air Force and for the Government ? 

Mr. GoupeN. I am sure that some of their contract administrators 
who sit down with the Air Force negotiators are top advisory person- 
nel, and I am sure they share in some of the profit-sharing plans, but 
we do not recognize it as a cost. If they want to take it out of their 
earnings, that is up to them. The next question was, Should not the 
Air Force be concerned because we ought to know what the companies 
do with their money, even though we do not reimburse it? Actually, 
the amount of bonuses in relation to the total salaries paid by the 
companies is very small. In other words, it might be $4 million or $5 
million against total salaries, say, $300 million or $400 million. 
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REVIEW OF SALARIES CHARGED TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. Deane. Does the Air Materiel Command or anyone in the Air 
Force set a ceiling on salaries ? 

Mr. GoupeNn. No, sir. 

Mr. Dranr. I thought that the Air Materiel Command in some way 
or other approved a certain salary range. 

Mr. Gotpen. Our contracting officers in the field must assure them- 
selves that salaries for which reimbursement is sought are reasonable. 
If a company wants to include in the charge to the Government a 
basic salary for a particular official of, say, $25,000 a year, we feel that 
our man in the field is at a disadvantage in the evaluation of whether 
that company official is worth it. So, we have very recently decided 
to bring that kind of a cas, that is, salaries over $25,000 into the Air 
Materiel Command Headquarters for review. 

If a man earns a salary of $25,000 a year, and if it is desired to 
charge that to our contracts, that question comes in to the highest level 
in the Air Materiel Command for review and approval. I think that 
is what you have reference to. 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. These bonuses are not taken into considera- 
tion in setting up what the maximum salary would be by the Air Ma- 
teriel Command ? 

Mr. Gotpen. I believe for the purpose of whether it should come 
into AMC to be looked at that the bonus probably is taken into ac- 
count. 

Colonel THompson. No; I think we ought to correct that. The 
basis for bringing it into AMC is basic salary only of $25,000. 

Mr. Deane. All over that amount you have no review on it or do 
not make any review ¢ 

Colonel THompson. No; all over $25,000 in salary is reviewed at 
Headquarters, AMC. 

Mr. Deane. Including bonuses? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. The $25,000 approval limit applies 
only to basic salaries, but the entire salary structure is sent in, includ- 
ing bonuses, retirement plans and fringe benefits of all nature for the 
consideration of the Board. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, whatever bonsuses have been paid have 
been approved by the Air Materiel Command ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Bonuses representing profit-sharing are not being ap- 
proved or paid, or taken into consideration in pricing by the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Deane. I understand that, but I mean after the contract is let 
and the job is completed and at the end of the year he is drawing his 
$25,000 and now they want to pay him a $100,000 bonus, you do not 
have anything to do with that $100,000? 

Mr. Suarrv. Might I address myself to that question, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suarp. The policy, as I understand it, and it is one that I am 
very strongly in favor of, is that any bonus which is large enough— 
executive bonuses which we are talking about—must come out of 
what we think is a fair profit. In other words, it is a distribution of 
the profits of the corporation. It is not an additional charge to the 
Government over and above the profit. 
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I feel very strongly that it should continue to be that way and as 
long as it comes out “of that profit figure and is not added to the cost of 
the aircraft we are buying in addition to the profit figure, I feel that 
we really have no control over and have no need for control over what 
they do with that 4 percent net profit that they might have when they 
finish up. If they want to give part of it to the top executives as a 
reward for running the corporation well, and not charge it back to the 
Air Force as an additional charge, I do not think we necessarily have 
to review it, although we are conscious of it and have the figures 
available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Might I inquire at this point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question, I think, arises in the minds of many 
people is that you have negotiated a contract which you thought pro- 
vided a fair and a rather modest profit and, yet, the facts disclose that 
with all of that, there has been a sufficient amount of profit so that some 
of the executives could be given what looks to the average person, and 
does to me, too, as a pretty good-sized hunk of dough as a bonus, which, 
of course, ‘had to come out of the profits, most of which came from 
Uncle Sam. I think that is the question which is really in the minds 
of so many. 

Now that these big bonuses have been brought to light will the 
amount of bonuses that these aircraft companies have been able to pay 
be taken into consideration as you enter into future negotiations and 
contracts in the light of what you consider a proper profit? In other 
words, to the average person it looks as though no matter what you may 
have done and no matter even if the profits were only 4 percent or 3 
percent or 2.5 percent, that if there was sufficient income and profit to 
pay these men bonuses, amounting to thousands of dollars, they were 
just making too much money off Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Snare. I would say to that that if the stockholders, who have a 
right to take that money themselves, feel that this man is valuable 
enough or that they must pay him this bonus in order to keep him from 
going out into other industry and getting a job somewhere else, I would 
say it was pretty much up to them. After all, they are giving their 
own money which they could put in their poe kets. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not any of your concern as to what the corpora- 
tion does in the way of distr ibuting its profits, and we will all concede 
that. That is private enterprise, ‘and it is their business if they say 
“Well, we are not going to distr ibute these profits in the form of divi- 
dends, but we are going to pay our top officials a big bonus.” 

You are absolutely correct, and that is their business, and not 
yours. It is their business, as far as what they do with it, but I 
think most people say this: 

“Well, maybe, the Air Force did strike a pretty hard bargain 
and X company did only make a 3.5 percent profit, but even so that 
3.5 percent profit it was enought to en: able them to pay these top men 
$100,000 a year, which seems too much.” 

However, to the man who is buying bonds and having to pay for 
these planes those big salaries and ‘bonuses are a lot of dough. That 
is what they feel in ‘their own mind. This is what Mr. Deane was 
referring to. They feel if there was enough profit made on these 
Government contracts to enable the corpor ation to pay these reported 
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bonuses to their top men, they are making more money than they 
should, off Uncle Sam’s contracts. So, the question then arises, in 
view of the fact that these statements have been made, and in view of 
the fact they have been disclosed relative to these large bonuses, is 
the Air Force taking into consideration in their future contracts that 
as one of the elements of whether or not they are paying a price which 
gives a proper profit ? 

Mr. Suare. I frankly would not 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see how you can ignore it. 

Mr. Suarp. Well, it might be taken into consideration; yes, sir. 
But I feel that the incentive type of compensation which that develops 
into is probably the most practical type of compensation to hold these 
really keymen which they have to have. 

I feel if they paid them a higher salary, which they might have 
to pay them in order to keep them from going somewhere else in 
industry were they could get that kind of salary, I feel if they paid 
them a straight salary with no incentive that, perhaps, those indi- 
viduals would not be quite so active and efficient in trying to add to 
the profit of the corporation by cutting down the cost to the 
Government. 

I frankly think the taxpayers under that arrangement are getting 
as much for their money as they possibly can. 

Sometimes the figures seem large, but the figures seem large in 
industry as a whole for these real top key people. 

I do not think the customer who buys and automobile is particularly 
concerned about how big a bonus is paid to the President of that 
corporation. I think he is primarily concerned with the question, 
“Am I getting my money’s worth out of this automobile which I am 
buying? If Iam not, I ought to go somewhere else.” 

I think the Air Force has to look at it exactly that way. 

We are customers, and we are custodians of the public funds, and 
we must see that we get the most for our money. If this particular 
scheme is the method by which we can get the most for our money, 
I think it is perfectly sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I was raising this question and Mr. Deane 
was raising the question and it is a question which is being talked 
about all over the country as far as the added cost which is involved 
is concerned. On one of these fighters which we were talking about 
a moment ago, the profit would be a very small amount on each plane, 
but even so, the question still arises, and it is something which the 
Air Force has to face. 

You cannot close your eyes to it. 

Mr. SuHarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. News stories have gone out, and the hearings are 
being held. These statements are being made and to the average 
member of the American public these multithousand-dollar bonuses 
are a lot of dough, and he knows and realizes it is coming out of his 
pocket as a taxpayer, because his tax dollars pay for the planes. 

If it involves private money, it is none of their business. How- 
ever, it involves taxpayers’ money, and as one of the guardians of 
the taxpayers’ money, the Air Force must, of necessity, look at these 
things and then determine whether or not there has been any exces- 
sive payment due to the fact that the company has been able to make 
more profit than sharper bargaining might call for. 
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Mr. Suarp. I can assure you, sir, that we will look at it to the 
extent if we think we are giving them too much profit. If we are 
giving them more profit than is necessary on the top of the big stack 
of costs to induce them to lower those costs, if we have given them 
more for any reason, not just because they are paying it out in 
bonuses, we will do something about it. 


ADVERTISING EXPENSES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Sharp, along that line, I wonder if you would de- 
termine for the record if this situation really exists where an aircraft 
company which has 95 percent of its business coming from the De- 
partment of the Air Force can charge off $750,000 for advertising in 
a given year? 

Mr. Gartock. I think there are cases of that kind. However, we 
do not allow that as a part of the cost. That must come out of their 
profit. We do not allow advertising except in trade journals, which 
is a part of the technique of the operations in industry, but that is 
very inexpensive advertising. This big, expensive advertising is not 
paid for by including it in the cost of contracts with the Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, and not to interrupt you, but suppose 
you have a company where 95 percent of its business comes from the 
Government. He does not have to advertise for anything other than 
the expense of negotiation and yet he charges off $750,000 for 
advertising. 

General Grerrity. We have not allowed that in our costs. 

Mr. Deane. Does it come out of their profits? 

Mr. Swarr. It does not come out of the Air Force. Frankly, and 
personally, I do not understand why they spend it that way. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not think the answer is that they spend it that 
way because they are making so much profit they can afford to do it. 

lf the contract with them was close enough and advantageous 
enough from the standpoint of the taxpayer and the Government, he 
just would not take $750,000 out of his profit and spend it on unneeded 
advertising. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Wuitten. And, also, for charitable contributions. 

Mr. Davis. You have to keep in mind that these people even though 
95 percent of their business is with the Government, have to be looking 
to the day when the Government is not going to be taking 95 percent 
of their production potential. 

You will recall that during World War IT there were lots of com- 
panies which could not possibly meet the demands of the customers 
which they already had, but they were advertising in the big maga- 
zines every week because they did not want the American people to 
cease to be cognizant of their name. 

I think there might be another side to that question. 

Mr. Deanz. I realize that enters into it, but at the same time I cannot 
see that it is fair to the taxpayer. 


APPROVAL OF SALARIES OVER $25,000 


Mr. Wuirren. In connection with the information which was re- 
quested yesterday in regard to bringing down to date the information 
on these aircraft companies and as to what has happened to them 
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during this period where the Government has been making large 
contracts with them, I would like for you to include in addition thereto 
all of the requests which have been made to the top-level people in 
your Department for the approval of bonuses or for the inclusion of 
payments above $25,000 to personnel. 

I believe you testified a while ago that such request had to be sent 
in to the Government. I would like to know how many requests have 
been made, the names of the companies, and the amounts involved, 
as well as whether you approved or disapproved that application. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Contractors listed on page 653 of the 1956 appropriation hearings who have 
submitted data on salaries in excess of $25,000 are listed below. No definitive 
action has been taken by the Air Force as of this date with respect to such 
submissions. Any action taken by the Air Force would relate solely to approval 
for acceptance as an item of cost under its contracts. 


Name Title Amount 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.: 


D. E. Dunlap | Chief engineer, Tulsa division _- From $27,038 to $29,000. 


Carlos Wood _- 
Charles Glasgow 


Nat Paschall 


J. O. Moxness 
J. W. Clyne 


John Dundas __-- 
L. E. Tollefson 


F. F. Burton 


General Dynamics Corp., Convair | 


division: New job classification. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: 
M. T. Worst 


4 K, Schwartz_..- 
.. E. Root 
. H. Carter- 


I 
I 
J 


| Director, 


General 


Chief engineer, Long Beach division 

Assistant chief engineer, Long Beach 
division. 

Vice president, director, commercial 
sales. 

Director, domestic commercial sales 

international commercial 

sales. 


| General counsel 
Assistant secretary, Washington repre- 


sentative. 
Chief engineer, Santa Moniea division 
Manager nuclear research 
velopment, 
manager, Lockheed 
tract in Japan. 
Director, commercial] A/C sales . 
Director, development en1 planning 


con- 


and de- 


From $31,000 to $35,000. 
From $23,500 to $26,000. 


| From $41,200 to $46,325. 


| From $30,900 to $34,000. 


From $25,750 to $28,000. 


| From $37,850 to $40,000. 


From $21,630 to $26,500. 
From $43,260 to $47,500. 
$25,000. 

From $25,235 to $30,000. 


From $68,616 to $77,615. 


) | From $30,784 to $32,968. 
Assistant director, development and | 


From $22,464 to $27,465. 


planning. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp.: 

B. W. Dudley From assistant general manager to 
general manager. 

Director, engineering - - 


From $19,360 to $32,600, 


G. W. Bradey .-| From $25,000 to $27,500. 


No requests have beeen made during 1955 by the following contractors for 
Air Force action regarding acceptance as costs increases in salaries in excess 
of $25,000: 


Aveo Manufacturing Corp. 

sendix Aviation Corp. 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

General Electric Corp., Aircraft Gas 
Turbine division 

General Motors Corp., Allison division 

Kearfott Co. 

Kollsman Instruments, Inc. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 

Northrop Aircraft, Ine. 

Radio Corporation of America 

Sperry Co. 

United Aircraft Service Corp., Pratt & 
Whitney 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


In accordance with Air Force policy which became effective on January 1, 1955, 
no bonuses or management incentive compensation plans based on a_profit- 
sharing arrangement have been allowed in Air Force contract costs during 
1955 except where the contractor’s Government business was less than 25 percent 
of the total business. Bonuses were recognized with both General Electric and 
Westinghouse since their Government business was less than 25 percent. 
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INCENTIVE BONUSES 


Mr. Manon. It seems to me, Mr. Golden, that you have never fully 
answered the question which was originally presented to you by Mr. 
Deane. 

Perhaps, we got off into other fields, but I do not feel that the 
record will show that you have fully answered the question. Cer- 
tainly, I am not conscious of the fact that you have fully answered the 
questions which were raised by Mr. Deane in connection with this 
problem. 

Mr. Gotpen. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have lost it since there has 
been so much in between, but do you have something in particular 
that you think I have not answered ¢ 

Mr. Manon. I thought you were in the process of amplifying some 
of your answers to those’ questions, and maybe your attention was 
diverted by others, and you did not fully respond to the questions 
which were propounded. 

Mr. Deane. We were talking about incentive bonuses, and I took 
X company where newspaper articles and various congressional hear- 
ings indicate that 9 company officials, in addition to their salaries, 
received bonuses of $388,000. 

Mr. Manon. If I might interrupt, on the average that would be in 
excess of $40,000 bonus per executive. 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It would be interesting to know what the records show 
as to the original salaries. 


REVIEW OF SALARIES BY AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Deanr. Mr. Golden indicated previously that AMC determines 
a maximum s salary. Now, Mr. Golden, pick up at that point and con- 
tinue with your answer. 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes, sir: in considering the costs that ean be reim- 
bursed under contract for salaries to management-type people, the 
contracting officer examines the salary structure. Now, on many sal- 
aries of a managerial type, that is, above $25,000, and let us assume 
it is $100,000, he does not have under our rules recently established 
the right to approve that himself. He must send it in to the Air Mate- 
riel Command and say “This company wants to charge a salary of 
$100,000 for the vice president of the company to the overhead account 
for distribution to this contract.” 

He will further say : “May I approve that salary for this contract?” 

The Air Materiel Command will review it, and determine whether 
that salary is reasonable or not reasonable. 

T would like now to go on with what I think Mr. Mahon had in 
mind. I think this business of salary is probably the most compli- 
cated one with which we are confronted. We are put in the position 
of trying to determine the worth of an individual in the company. 
This is very difficult because we find there is no norm for industry 
across the board. We have examined the salary structure of the vari- 
ous companies in the aircraft industry and there is no norm within 
that industry itself. We have examined the salary structures of peo- 
ple outside the aircraft industry and find the same thing. 
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We find that one person in a small steel company—relatively small 
steel company—is making twice the salary of another executive in 
some other steel company which has twice the volume of business. So, 
that we find there is within industry itself no norm. 

Mr. Deane. Or, that man could control a large portion of the busi- 
ness or he might practically own the business, and instead of declaring 
dividends, he is paying a higher salary. 

Mr. Goxpen. I am talking about people coming in really to run 
the business as management or managerial talent. We might find 
that this company has tough sledding and it is hard to keep in compe- 
tition with a well-established company. This official may be worth 
the price to this little company and ought to get that salary. 

Now, we also find this, which complicates matters, and this is 
within the aircraft industry and without: One company may have a 
straight salary plan and it may be higher than the basic salary of 
another company. The second company that has the lower salary 
structure for its top management officials may feel that they get more 
out of them if they have some profit-sharing, bonus-type plan. So, 
we have one company in the industry who deals on the fixed salary 
basis with no bonus, and another company which might give the 
fellow two-thirds of the salary that the first company was giving and 
say, “You will only get more if you show you have earned it.” 

The way industry determines whether a man has earned it or not 
is to examine his performance and the company’s results at the end 
of the year, and decide what has happened. 

Mr. Deanz. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Until the publicity stops, and the congressional investigations from 
legislative committees resolve the matter, it seems to me that it is in- 
cumbent upon the Air Force in presenting their budget to this com- 
mittee to ied whether this is proper. The Air Force is faced with 
a serious responsibility to determine whether this is the right thing to 
do. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I do not like the implication, which I am sure you did 
not mean, that we are concerned about when the publicity stops. 

Mr. Deane. No, sir; I did not mean it that way. 

Mr. Manon. We want the light of publicity thrown on everything 
that would help the Air Force and the Congress to do a better job. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Manon. That is, to do. a.better job in getting dollar value for 
every dollar spent. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose a thought here? 

Mr. Manon. I do not deplore these hearings on this matter. Last 
year we heard that there were unconscionable profits being made 
and that the taxpayer was losing his shirt and that the procedure was 
not adequate. We are still hammering on that, and we do not want 
to hide it. We want to bring it out and get something done about it. 

General Gerriry. Would you like to have for the record what the 
average aircraft profits were for the aircraft industry as against other 
industries ? 

Mr. Mauon. It seems to me that that is not too important. 

If you take a man and set him up in business and give him the tools 
and equipment and, maybe, the plant or part of the plant, and if you 





give him $1 billion in contracts or hundreds of millions of dollars in 
contracts and his profit is only 4 percent, 2 percent, or 1 percent, that 
does not necessarily mean that the profit is low. 

If a man puts down his own cash and gambles as we do in private 
enterprise, then generally that is a different situation; but it is a 
million miles in my opinion from the type of thing we are doing here, 
when a man has 90 percent of his business with the Government and 
when he has hundreds of millions of dollars in business from the 
Government, as well as a guaranteed profit. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. C hairman, I think it comes back to what Mr. 
Scrivner was driving at in the question which he propounded, and 
that is whether or not the Air Force will take into consideration in 
future negotiations these unusually large bonus payments. I think 
it is that simple. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do, too. Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, if we can 
have included in the record here the percentage of profits which the 
aircraft companies are making from the Government. I do not espe- 
cially care for comparisons. 

I also would like to have included in the record the salaries paid to 
the top personnel of such aircraft companies, including any bonuses. 

General Gerritry. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested follows :) 


Salaries and bonuses of principal officers in aircraft industry 


Bonus or 

incentive 

compensa- 
tion 


| 


Salary | 


Beech Aircraft Corp.: ! | 
C. A. Beech, president sack ; . _ .-| $99, 036.00 
J. P. Gates, vies prosident................-.. , ; 74, 901. 00 
F. E. Hedrick, vice president_-------- : ; 72, 495. 00 
C. C. Pearson, vice president -- ; 5: . 58, 530. 00 | 
All officers and directors i chscle ana ia fl pce ein sho . —s ae 
Bell Aircraft Corp.: 
L. }). Bell, itis. slastoaaried enaeas 85, 029. 00 | 
W. E. Kepner, executive vice president. < ee 61, 057. 00 
R. P. Whitman, vice president — ; ‘ sé 59, 328. 00 
All officers and directors............---..---------- ; ithonnensed, . ae 


Boeing Aivinne Co.: 
W. M. Allen, + ditt iors a eed simiegernis ‘ 91, 557. 00 
W.E. ‘Beall, cd cndnncinconnipeendeean bauhedinmhunteaadal 63, 973. 00 
E. C, Wells, vice president since aciialeeiieliierhoka ier 51, 644. 00 
F. P. Landan, vice president ---...----.- ; ates 40, 000. 00 
J. E. Schaeffer, vice president... .-.--.....--..---- cist eet Sehs Eel lemaed 40, 000. 00 8, 040. 00 
Bp Ee I EE III oo waviness ncncces-o 50 aiietiignamimcca 21, 657.00 | 3, 000. 00 


| $19, 045. 00 
| 
J. O. Yeasting, vice president ts eee 38, =| ‘040. 00 


13, 065. 00 
10, 555. 00 
8, 040. 00 


A. F. Logan, vice president ei 5 aa 28, 986. 00 , 810. 00 
C,. B. Gracey, vice president---..-....--..-- piadeasues ivemnin econ 32, 987. 00 3, 735. 00 
E. M. Nelsen, treasurer. .-....-.--.--------. sa 3, 750. 00 
J. E. Prince, vice president ---- iii D ten sees ti gma len ae , 230. 00 
©. Skeen, controller : xeon iene Cate ea 21, 986.00 | , 525. 00 


Wil 2na iesckaasiciaahd tpiniadbisdiauinag | 484,735.00 | 95, 835.00 


Cesna Aircraft Co.:! 
i, adie pmanaas i ata iaadeliaane am 66, 000.00 | _- 
a I es ara cas ok wg rk hd aenne Ameena 45, 000. 00 | 
Bg et PAE E wo cncneccocnncnesesus iad Sata 41, 250.00 | 
T. B. Salter. __- nahniedmhindats ° ‘ . aeenail 37, 500.00 | 
All officers and directors... ee ‘ ‘Heine 201, 630.00 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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. 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Ine.: 2 
F. O. Detweiler, president, general manager | $50, 
C.J. MeCarthy, chairman of board 42, 
H. B. Sallada, executive vice president | 35, 
N. V. Turney, controller 27, 
R. C. Blaylock, vice president... 27, 
C. E. Burt, vice president 23 
W. P. Thaver, vice president- 23, 
F. N. Dickerman, chief engineer 4 12, 
G. K. Johnson, manager, operation plans control. | 20, 
J. R. Clark, assistant chief engineer 20, 
H. B. Gibbons, assistant chief engineer 19, 


Total_- 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.: ! 
R. T. Hurley, chairman of board, president 
G. R. Hill, vice president 
FE. M. Powers, vice president -- 
All officers and directors. 


Douglas Aireraft Co., Inc.: 2 

D. W. Douglas, Sr., president 
F. W. Conant, vice president 
A. E. Raymond, vice president 

». W. Douglas, Jr., vice president 
N. Paschall, vice president 

*. E. Hines, vice president 

. A, Carter, vice president 

E. Springer, vice president 

.. G. Farrar, vice president. 

. Woodhead, vice president 
A.M. Rochlen, vice president 
H. W. Strangman, treasurer_ 
M.A. Kavanaugh, assistant treasurer, controller 
L. E. Tollefson, seeretary-W ashington representative 
G. B. Gilley, Washington representative-secretary - 22, 
M. E. Olineau, European division. 31, 


Total_- sig 793, 


Fairchi’d Engine & Airplane Co.: 2 6 

R. S. Boutelle, president : 80, 
A. F. Flood, executive vice president 64, 
P. J. Frizzel, vice president 31, 
*. S. Bennett, treasurer : 23, 
. 8. Cleaveland, secretary . 21, 
’. W. Welsh, technical adviser 14, 

. C. Palmer, assistant to president | 23, 

. A. Hatcher, director cust»mer relations 2 16, 
’. R. Smith, director public relations 11, 

. J. Pfeiffer, executive director customer relations 29, 

. A. Gassner, general manager engineering division 20, 

. L. Landers, vice president and general manager 49, 

. H. Baylis, director industrial relations 12, 
. A. Berthiaume, assistant general manager 20, 

. A. Britner, Jr , divisional comptroller 15, 

. Fahnest ck, director engineering | 14, 

. I. Harr, manager qualifications | 12, 


. A. Henson, manager flight test and operations __- 16, 


5. T. Mulroney, manager materials 12, 
. F. Slick, works manager ___ 11, 
. E. Steinhauer, manager plant operations 12, 
’. Tydon, chief engineer _ - 14, 
i. F, Chapline, vice president and general manager 32, 
>. M. Lester, assistant genera] manager 21, 
’. J. Flood, divisional exmptroller_- 17, 
A. T. Gregory, chief engineer 14, 
. P. Ahlers, executive assistant general manager 12, 
~. A. Conlon, director engineering - 12, 
>. W. Speakman, general manager and vice president __-- 20, 
’. D. Paxson, assistant general manager : | 14, 
T. D. Ellism, divisional comptroller 12, 
F. E. Newbold, Jr., vice president and general manager 20, 
D. O. Moeller, chief engineer 12, 
J, W. Livingston, assistant general manager_. : 15, 
W. L. Smith, general manager 13, 


Total 


See footnotes at end of table. 


2, 472. 00 


Salary 


000. 00 
500. 00 
000. 00 
500. 00 
916. 00 
958. 00 
166, 00 
500. 00 


266.00 | 
333.00 | 


333. 00 


, 821.00 
5, 466. 00 
31, 590. 00 
, 110.00 | 


528. 00 | 


519. 00 
113. 00 
794. 00 


, 979.00 | 
, 307. 00 
, 807. 00 


Bonus or 

incentive 

compensa- 
tion 


17, 500. 00 

14, 000. 00 

9, 000. 00 

8, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

8, 000. 00 

9, 000. 00 
3, 400. 00 
4, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 


fc ciivaticamit 


109, 400. 00 


| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| $22, 500. 00 
| 


5 150, 000. 00 
5 75, 000. 00 
5 35, 000. 00 

56, 000. 00 





807.00 | 


, 807. 00 
, 807. 00 


807. 00 


, 505. 0O 
5, 718. 00 | 
2, 415. 00 


465. 00 


541.00 | 


019. 00 


666. 00 | 
167. 00 | 
208. 00 | 
625. 00 | 


584. 00 
875. 00 


333. 00 | 


333. 00 


667.00 | 


167. 00 
000. 00 


583.00 |__ 


833. 00 


125. 00 | 


458 
583 
542. 
333. 
833. 
667. 
667. 
000. 
083. 3: 
583. 3: 
325 
641 


541. 66 | 


833. 38 
902. 78 
583. 33 
104. 16 
416. 57 
833. 3£ 
041.6 
124. 
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Grumman Aircraft & Engineering Corp.:?? 
L. R. Grumman, chairman of board 
L. A. Swirbul, president ‘ 
W. T. Schwendler, executive vice president 
E. C, Towl, vice president 

R. L. Hall, vice president 

G. F. Titterton, vice president 

C. Kingsley, vice president - 

D. Rittenhouse, vice president 

W. J. Hoffman, vice president 

E. W. Poor, treasurer 

J. A. Stamm, secretary. 

W.L. Sutton... 

Harry Larson 

H. T. Schiebel, Jr 

Richard Hutton-. 

Oscar Erlandson---- 

C. 8. Lyon-. 

I. G. Hedrick_--. 

D. W. Field. 

W. J. Cochran---- 

S. A. Converse 

Oscar F. Olsen 

A.J. Zusi 

Herbert Crawford 

J. G. Gavin 

Chas. Tilgner 

Roger Kahn- 


Total. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: ? 
R. E. Gross, president_. 
C.8. Gross, executive vice president 
C. A. Barker, Jr., treasurer 
*, Chappellet, vice president 
D. J. Haughton, vice president 
H. L. Hibbard, vice president 
B. C. Monesmith, vice president 
=. R. Quesada, vice president 
C. B. Squier, vice president 
D. E. Browne, comptrc ller 
. W. Wulfekuhler, secretary 
. R. Campbell, assistant treasurer 
. J. Brown, assistant secretary 
. J. Osborn, assistant secretary -- 


Total 


Glenn L. Martin Co.: 2" 
G. M. Bunker, president and chairman of board 
W. B. Bergen, executive vice president 
G. B. Shaw, vice president 
D. W. Simeon, vice president 
J. W. Sweetser, vice president 
G.8. Tremble, vice president 
E. G. Uhl, vice president 
E. R. Uhlig, vice president 
G. T. Willey, vice president, controller 
J. B. Wharton, vice president 


Total 


MeDonnell Aircraft Corp.:? 7 
J.8. MeDonnell, Jr., president 
R. H. Charles, vice president 
C. W. Drake, vice president 
.. Perkins, vice president 
. F. Aldridge 
. C. Covington, Jr 


Total 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Salary 
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Continued 
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incentive 
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Salaries and bonuses of principal officers in aircraft industry—Continued 


Bonus or 
i centive 
compensa- 

tion 


Salary 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc.: 2 
W. C. Collins, president -_-- . sean’ aasieliid $82, 083. 
W. C. McDuffie, chairman of board 32, 083. 
R. J. Pagen, vice president, treasurer ee ee a 40, 291. 

J. W. Myers, vice president,'* ‘ mse cn a ache ieieabetpety Mapai 57, 687. 
kK. P. Bowen, vice president___---- cma - ee 40, 291. 
E. Schmued, vice mented eieaseel Seimei me 45, 541. 
G. Gore, secretary ---- os oa onavenecsenswees 24, 708. 
J.R. Alison, vice president. Pima baer SEES ics nce esd 33, 145. 8: 
. W. Miller, vice president __- : teed sh scicsabessiga adalah 26, 320. 
C. Morgan, assistant secretary - - - ------- ae 26, 000. 
W. Towle, Jr., assistant secretary x <i iia 17, 796. 
‘. Gilley, assistant treasurer caiieata his cian weet 16, 589. 
z J. Baum, assistant secretary ---- picetacal ele Se ae cde 15, 742. 6 
. F. Ballhaus, chief engineer -- ; ‘ ei : jane 29, 942. 
F .v. Jones, deputy chief engineer iassinc ae wee 22, 050. 
. E. Gs asich, chief of preliminary and constructural | design... 5 ea densa = 20, 754. 
Pz Je .ckson, chief analytical engineer- : nae ; : 20, 716. 
me Douglas, assistant chief engineer _____-- ae iain ; wasal 17, 847. 
. O. Wierk, chief administrative engineer............------------------- 17, 546. 
. E. Woolwine, chief design engineer ___- : ida 17, 118. 
— Nolan, manager Anaheim division _- 5 neue aie tee 25, 051. 
. H. Quay le, assistant manager Anaheim division. : : ole 19, 682. 
. B. Spencer, factory manager Hawthorne----.--....-------- 22, 004. 
‘8. Breneman, assistant factory manager-_--- : 17, 507.7 
. A. Hall, chief of missile manufacturing oe 18, 539. 
W. Lloyd, general superintendent : A 17, 726. 
W. Kraybill, general superintendent tool operations__-- aioe 17, 601. 
W. Hinchliffe, director of materiel oy ; 17, 702. 
. R. Bonnett, manufacturing industrial and plant engineer __- ; 16, 217. 3 
. S. Catlin, director of quality control : pada 16, 247. 
. R. Stanley, chief of flight - - ‘ acwa a 17, 385. 7: 
. E. Christoffergon, assistant chief of flight_- - - ; 22, 400. 36 
. A. Nelson, flight supervisor Ce 20, 378. 12 
. B. Clark, director industrial relations se 20, 369. 52 
+. H. Buchner, director contract administration - -- - - | , 494. 72 
. H. Smith, manager customer service-_-- , 466. 32 
G. C. Mahan, chief tax accountant. cpeaad ‘ 506. 04 
J. G. Nettleton, Jr., assistant to president ____--- : ; , 854. 95 
H. C. Miller, assistant to president ‘ 73. 58 
R. D. Gayner, assistant to vice president, manufacturing 21, 549. 60 
F. P. Holter, assistant to vice president, administration - --- . ij 18, 332. 48 


993, 351. 21 
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North American Aviation, Inc.: 2 
J. H. Kindleberger, chairman of board 150, 000. 00 
J. L. Atwood, president --_- 110, 000. 00 
R. A Lambeth, vice president, treasurer. iain cs Sac a 55, 833. 00 
J. S. Smithson, vice president 55, 833. 00 
A, T. Burton, vice president _- : 32, 000. 00 
C.J. Gallant, vice president 45, 500. 00 
L. L. Waite, vice president ; 44, 666. 00 
8S. G. Anspach, secretary 27, 166. 00 
R. H. Rice, vice president 61, 250. 00 
C, Starr, vice president '5 12, 000. 00 


504, 248. 00 





SESRRREESE 
S| SSESSES5S55 
s| ssssssssss 


we 
s 


Piper Aircraft Corp.: ! 
No officer or director received in excess of $30,000. Total remuneration 

of all officers and directors was $92,194. 

Republic Aviation Corp.: ? 
M. I. Peale, president ; ‘ 
W. G. Bain, vice president 63, 185. 00 
L. L. Brabham, vice president ‘ 27, 458. 00 

.. Ellington, vice president_---_.....-..--- karan abaiaia J 24, 367. 00 

A. Kartveli, vice president ; 56, 053. 00 
T. A. Murphy, vice president____- : 15, 000. 00 
J.J. Ryan, vice president ..................- , 35, 113. 00 
M. F. Scanlon, vice president---_..........-.-- 20, 000. 00 
oe III gi ie oiidawadeus ve 40, 859. 00 
J. A. Thompson, secretary ; : 20, 000. 00 
H. C. Pillman, assistant secretary and treasurer. its Haan calomn 18, 500. 00 
M. C. Veckman, assistant secretary and treasurer. 18, 500. 00 


one 8 
S885 
Ssss 


g2ss8s8 
Sssssss 
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| 


Total ‘ - 426, 899. 00, 
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Salaries and bonuses of principal officers in aircraft industry—Continued 








Bonus or 
incentive 





Salary . 
com pensa- 
tion 
Ryan Aeronautical Co.: ! 
eee, Qreteeet...3.3.....l< 5. heen deh jase .......| $55,000.00 
G. C. Woodward, vice president : 45, 000. 00 
L. M. Limbach, vice president _- Pees st cs : 7 30, 875. 00 


All officers and directors pat es a 


a4 bapa hai ahs sie giles ged 253, 226. 00 | 
United Aircraft Corp.: ! 





L. 8S. Hobbs, vice president | ae . 00 
H. M. Horner, president -- -- 00 
F. B. Rentschler, board chairman _- ‘ s 00 
W. R. Robbins, vice president hse 111, 409. 00 
All officers and directors : J ; - 1, O18, 529. 00 


1 As reported in latest annual report filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. The recula- 
tions of the Commission do not require segregation of bonuses. Only officers and directors receiving in 
excess of $30,000 are reported on, 

2 As disclosed t» the Special Investigating Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee 

3 Amounts received under the company’s incentive compensation plan for officers and employees have 
been included as compensation in the year in which earned. 

4 Left employ of Chance Vought on May 31, 1955. 

5 Payable in 5 equal annual installments beginning in 1955. 

6 Salary and estimated bonus to July 1, 1955. 

7 Informatin is limited first 6 montis of 1955. 

8 All payable over 5 years beginning in 1957 subject to continued employment and other contingencies 

§ One-fifth paid in 1955. Remainder payable over 4 years starting in 1956 subject to continued employ- 
ment and other contingencies. 

10 One-third paid in 1955. Remainder payable over 2 years starting in 1956 subject to continued employ- 
ment and other contingencies. 

1! Pesigned Noy, 20, 1955. 

2 For 5 mont»s ended May 31, 1955. Annual salaries for 1954 were $421,416, bonus $73,000. 

13 Resigned June 3, 1955. 

4 Resigned June 1955. 

15 From June 1, 1955, 


Table showing net profits as a percent of sales and as a percent of beginning net worth ! 





1954 
Before taxes After taxes 

Sales Net worth Sales Net worth 

Combined industry total_.- que 60. 1 3.8 29. 4 
Beech.._- ; 10. 0 108. 0 4.3 47.0 
Bell. ; ‘ 7.0 57.1 3.4 28. 0 
Boeing ; 7.4 93.3 3.6 45.0 
Cessna. 11.3 61.0 4.8 26.0 
Chance-Vought. _- 9.4 . 80.9 4.4 38. 2 
Curtiss-Wright___- é 8.3 | 31.3 4.1 | 15.4 
Douglas- -- e ; a7 81.1 4.0 36.7 
Fairchild___- . 6.2 37.2 2.9 Rica 
General Dynamics. -- seo . 6.8 139. 0 | 3.2 65.9 
Grumman. - ---. ; d . 9.8 63.8 4.5 29. 1 
Lockheed - _- > ; 6.3 | 62.7 | 3.1 | 30.7 
Glenn L. Martin__--------- 7.8 | 76.6 7.4 | 72.9 
McDonnell. - - _- ‘ ‘ 6.6 48.5 2.9 21.7 
Northrop. -_-- g : i §.2 | 71.4 | 2.2 | 30.8 
North American. - ..---- . 8.1 | 80. 7 3.4 | 34.1 
ea : 8.2 | 29. 9 3.8 | 13.9 
Republic----- jie ies { 5.7 | 72.3 | 2.8 34.9 
es oc oun ease Satara at 9.6 | 60.8 4.3 27.6 
United Aircraft Corp... ...--------- 8.1 | 34.9 4.0 17.0 





_ 1 Source: Ist report of the Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, U. 8. Senate. 
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Mr. Manon. We are-well aware that other committees in the Con- 
gress have joined with us this year and in previous years in trying to 
get more in value for the defense dollar. As far as I am concerned, 
I think the members of this committee, private citizens, Members of 
Congress, and people in the executive branch of the Government are 
trying to get a better job done. The Hébert committee over in the 
House Armed Services Committee is working on the very subject 
which we have discussed here today, and which has been discussed in 
previous years. There is no secret about that. I am glad they are 
doing it, and I hope and believe that some good will come of their 
work, and we hope some good will come out of the activities of this 
committee. 

The request which Mr. Whitten made for certain information could 
be put on a page, I think. 

Mr. Wnrrren. Certainly, we would want it before this committee, 
with all due deference to the other committee. We had this business 
investigated last summer, and they are investigating it now. I think 
it is a matter which should be continuously investigated by both this 
committee and the legislative committee, but certainly we would not 
want to have to look up some other document for this committee 
approach. I think it should be included here. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to furnish that infor- 
mation, and, also, Mr. Chairman, we welcome this look-see into this 
program by the Congress, including the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee. We know of the great interest your committee has in this, 
and we know that we will be up before the other committee to discuss 
the Air Force viewpoint on this matter at a later date. We will be 
glad to provide our viewpoint on this at the appropriate time to this 
committee. 

Mr. Wuirten. I do not mean to say you can do it offhand, but this 
point in the record would be the place for it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Now is the time. We would be interested to 
know what your views are with respect to what improvements can be 
made. The criticism has been made and we would like to know what 
defense you have to it. 

I would like to ask this question: 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


In view of the fact that so much defense business is done by com- 
panies who have more than 90 percent of their dollar volume of busi- 
ness with the Government, would it be worthwhile for the Government 
to conclude about as follows: 

We are letting billions of dollars worth of contracts for defense 
items; we are furnishing in many cases the tools and we are furnish- 
ing practically all of the. capital. These people in a way, though they 

call themselves this company or that company, are actually in a cer- 
tain sense just employees of the Government. 

Would it make any sense at all—and I am not advocating it—but 
I would like to have your reaction. Would it make any sense at all 
for the Government to go into the business of manufacturing mili- 
tary aircraft, for example, and pay these people $200,000 or $300,000 
a year, if they are worth it, to manage? 

‘Would that make any sense at all? 
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General Gerrtry. We do not believe so. 

Mr. Gotpen. It does not in our opinion, 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it wield increase the cost ¢ 

Mr. Govven. Yes, sir; and in our opinion you have asked what we 
think is the crucial issue before the committee now investigating this 
entire matter. Should we have a Government arsenal type of opera- 
tion, like Picatinny Arsenal or Frankford Arsenal, or should we have 
it done the way we are doing it now, partially with private and par- 
tially with Government financing ? 

We believe that in the long run the competition which is generated 
by the way we are doing it now—muking firms strive for the busi- 
ness—is the way to get the superior complex weapons systems which 
we have been getting. I think you will not find anyone in the Air 
Force, and probably as well in the Department of Defense, who would 
advocate an arsenal-type operation. 

Mr. Manon. I think we all want to see private business prosper 
in this country and we want to see private business do the business of 
the country wherever possible, but if there are too many abuses and 
too many excessive profits and bonuses, and if there is too much evi- 
dence of bad management and the application and use of bad judg- 
ment, you are going to create a condition whereby there might be some 
people who would want to go into a strictly Government-operated 
business. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, if I might comment there: I would 
like to say that when a company is doing practically 100 percent of 
its products at cost-plus, any find of a profit which is made, it is highly 
ing everything in sight including advances, say, upon cost, and taking 
its product at cost-plus any kind of a profit which is made, it is highly 
questionable whether that is private enterprise to start with. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, too. That is a sound observation. 

Mr. Suarr. I would say our position is similar to a large real-estate 
business. In many cases in large real-estate businesses, the capital is 
furnished by an organization which may own the real estate, build- 
ings, and so on. It is very customary for them to employ a manage- 
ment company to manage those buildings. They pay them a certain 
fee. The management company has no investment at all, but they 
think the talent of knowing ew to keep the buildings in operation is 
worth a fee and they are willing to pay a fee to the management com- 
pany to manage these real-estate properties. We have a similar prob- 
lem here in the Air Force. We think it is worth a fee to these people 
to manage these Government problems. I firmly believe that this is 
the cheapest way for the American taxpayer to get his defense in the 
time he needs it, the quality that he needs, and at the lowest possible 
cost. 

There is always the possibility that maybe the fee is a little high. 
We certainly should work hard to preclude that condition. At the 
present we do not think that is the case, but we might find that in some 
instances we are paying too much of.a fee. At present I feel that 
the fee is fairly reasonable and it is very close to being the right fee. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question on the record ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 
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COMPARISON OF PROFITS OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Wuirren. I think it points up and is in line with the efforts 
which have been made to compare the profits of the aircraft industry 
with the profits of other industries. I would like to ask that the Air 
Force put into the record at this point the profits of the aircraft in- 
dustry where the major part of their business is with the Government, 
based upon the capital investment of the company. I think in that 
instance you will find the returns are many times the returns of private 
industry. 

Mr. Manon. Could you provide that ? 

General Gerriry. We will provide that. 

Mr. Gotpen. I could give you the average right now, if you want it. 

Mr. Wuirren. We would like to have the percentage of return 
based on the actual capital investment of the company. 

Mr. Gotpen. You are talking about return on net worth? 

Mr. Wuirren. To the company; yes, sir. Do you have those 
figures ? 

Mr. Goupen. Well, I have them, but I want to indicate that when 
you look at net worth, you should look at a period of time extending 
over a number of years. I can give you some figures which will give 
you a flavor for what the situation is. I would like to preface it by 
saying, as Mr. Sharp did, that we approach this on a percentage-of- 
sales basis, and it is a very low rate, one-half or less than that of 
others. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the point I make. When you base returns 
on the percentage of the volume of sales, it gives you a completely in- 
adequate picture, and a wrong one. 

If you base the profits on how much capital investment this com- 
pany has, then you see how much they put up and what the return on 
that is which is put up. 

Mr. Gorpen. I will give you a general average, and then I will break 
it down for a few years. 

The percentage return on net worth, before taxes, over the past 13 
years, average 45 percent for the aircraft industry, 42.2 percent for 
the auto and truck industry and 30 percent for 12 industrial groups. 
Those 12 industrial groups comprise about 700 companies and this is 
the average since World War IT. 

The return on net worth relationship of the aircraft industry to 
the other industries has been erratic, below both the auto and truck in- 
dustry and these 700 other companies through 1951, and somewhat 
above these groups in 1953 and 1954. 

Mr. Manon. Do you understand that you could not buy that ex- 
cept with tongue in cheek, because right after the war we did not 
purchase military aircraft, at least, we did not proceed with a heavy 
program of military aircraft, and of course the commercial civilian 
type aircraft was just a drop in the bucket. Even so, I am amazed to 
find that their profits over this 13-year period have been substantially 
the same as those in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Gowen. I think this proves another point, too, and I will give 
you specific years which are more current which I think will give you 
the information you want. 

I think it proves, too, what kind of an industry this is. This is a 
boom-or-bust industry. 
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Mr. Manon. I agree. 

Mr. Gotpen. It has been a boom-or-bust industry and more of a 
romantic industry than it has been something which someone wants 
to invest in. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to point out that your own figures show 
they are getting a larger percentage of the return on their investment 
than these other companies and in addition thereto they are running 
no risk and the Government at least pays a cost-plus profit. You find 
the aircraft industry making a larger percentage of profits on that in- 
vestment even though they are running norisk. Whereas, in the auto- 
motive industry.they are making a lesser percentage of profit and at 
the same time are running all the risks. 

Mr. Gotpen. May I go on and give you the figures? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gotpen. The percentage of return on net worth before taxes 
for the aircraft industry in 1952 was 46.6 percent; for 1953 it was 
60.1 percent; and for 1954 it was 60.1 percent. 

The auto and truck industry average for these years was 45.3 per- 
cent; 48.5 percent and 43.4 percent, respectively. 

The forecast for 1955 is that the average for the aircraft industry 
will decline to about 54 percent. The auto and truck industry will rise 
to about 58 percent, and the 12 industrial groups will rise to about 28 
percent. That runs the gamut of all industry. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, a lot of automotive and truck business is also 
Government business, and there is a lot of Government business being 
done which is probably a part of these profits; is that right 

Mr. Goipen. Not exactly; I think compared against commercial 
sales for vehicles in the auto and truck industry, it is a very small 
amount percentagewise. After taxes, for example, for the past 13 
years, the aircraft industry showed a 15.4-percent net return on net 
worth, and 19 percent for the auto and truck industry, and 13.5 percent 
for the 12 industrial groups. 

After taxes, the return on net worth for the aircraft industry for 
1952 was 17.3 percent ; for 1953, 21 percent ; and for 1954, 29.4 percent. 
One thing, in dealing with net worth, that these figures do not show, 
is that on an average fora particular year they are not as high as people 
have been led to believe. The one thing that these net-worth figures 
do not recognize in relation to the aircraft industry is that this return 
is on their own net worth. It does not take into account that we 
provide them with substantial facilities on which they expend produc- 
tion effort. Another item which is not taken into account for an in- 
dustry of this kind is borrowed capital, private or governmental. 

You do not have a fair comparison when you talk about return on 
net worth for private industry, meaning, for example, auto and truck, 
as against the aircraft industry which is not using exclusively its own 
dollars and its own facilities. Its own contribution is becoming 
greater every day. In short, the aircraft industry has the peculiar 
problem where they are expending effort on very substantial Govern- 
ment-owned machinery and equipment, which is not taken into 
account in a return on net-worth comparison. 

Mr. Manon. The point you are making there is that this would tend 
to make the profits of the aircraft industry actually larger than they 
appear to be on the basis of your percentage comparison; 1s that right / 

Mr. Gouven. Yes, sir; from the return on net worth. 
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Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goupen. I[ think I have finished on the figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. | would like to point out, if you have finished, this 
fact: 

While the return to the aircraft industry after taxes would seem 
to be lower than the automotive industry, that comes about because the 
other manufacturers charge off a considerable amount of depreciation 
which reduces their tax bill: whereas, the aircraft industry operating 
with this plant and this Government equipment would not have the 
same a 

Mr. Gotwen. Well, this gets into a complicated set of factors, be- 

cause if you want to talk about our furnishing Government facilities 
ae its effect on prices, this has a sort of boomerang effect. 

For example, let us suppose we told the aircraft industry to go out 
and buy all of the facilities it needs to do our job. This I am sure you 
understand is not possible, because we control the demand for air- 
craft and nobody is going to invest in facilities if he does not have a 
way to predict sales. If ‘the contractor furnished these facilities for 
himself, he would do this: He would get the normal depreciation 
on those facilities in his contract price. He would rapidly amortize, 
also, those facilities on which he got certificates of necessity, over 
5 years. In addition, we would have to include taxes on these facili- 
ties in our aircraft costs. In addition, you would have to apply a profit 
factor, the percentage of profits required, for those facilities, since 
if this is risk capital and risk facilities he would get a profit on that. 

In the long run we have figured out that dollarwise we are better 
off in terms of furnishing facilities which are excess to his normal 
peacetime needs. 

Mr. Wuarirren. There is no argument on my part with that. We 
can clearly see it. 

As you point out, we can also see that this comparison which you 
put in the record now might give some basis for saying it is not a 
true comparison. In reply I would say it is about as true a com- 
parison as where we tried to compare the aircraft industry within 
another industry and said it was about 50 percent as much. That is 
certainly a much more unfair comparison, in my judgment, than net 
worth, or the return on net worth. 

I do not think this committee is trying to change a policy. This 
whole subject came up on the question of whether we were paying 
more profits to the aircraft industry than we should. I realize that 
is a debatable question, but it is one which should be under constant 
study by you folks and by this committee. 

A’statement was made earlier about an investigation going on by 
other communities, which I am glad to see. However, I should like to 
point out that we right now are investigating, in this committee. We 
have had this investigator’s report. Our problem on this side of the 
table is to investigate these matters. 

I should like to urge that any information pertinent to other in- 
vestigations should be made available to the committee and placed in 
the record here. Certainly we are making our effort, although some- 
what limited in experience, to investigate ‘this very subject right here. 
Anything which is pertinent should be incor porated in the record, 
whether we think to ask the question or not. 
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PROFITS AS A PERCENTAGE OF NET WORTH 


Mr. Suarrv. Mr. Chairman, I would like to express my views on 
the subject of profits as a percentage of net worth. 

To me it is really quite irrelevant in this case. We are doing exactly 
the same thing a businessman would do if he hired an architect to 
build a building, or if he hired a law firm to prosecute a law case. 
Actually when he hires the skill of a doctor to treat his illness, or when 
he hires an advertising firm to do his advertising for him, there is no 
capital investment, in any of those things. You are hiring skills. 

It just happens here that there is a capital investment in these cor- 
porations which there is not in a law firm or an advertising office where 
there is only some very small investment in desks and books and vari- 
ous things. 

We are employing skills, just as the businessman employs them, in 
hiring an engineering firm to do special engineering for him. He 
hires special consultants. We are hiring a group of people here who 
have special talents. We are paying them a fee for that. 

I think we should constantly keep under scrutiny whether the fee 
we are paying them is worth what they are doing and whether they are 
giving the taxpayer full return for the fee we pay. I really think this 
application as applied to net worth is really irrelevant in this case. 
That is my personal feeling. 

Mr. Manon. If it is irrelevant then the volume of the business is also 
irrelevant, is it not ? 

Mr. Suarp. I do not quite follow that. 

Mr. Manon. You talk about a certain percentage of profit on the 
volume of business done, dollarwise. Is that not irrelevant also, if 
you are just hiring these people ? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; I think that is the measure of the amount of 
work they are doing. If an architect is designing a building he gets 
a different fee for a big building than for a little building. He gets 
more money. 

If a real estate salesman sells real estate, he gets a fee in proportion 
to the volume. It is supposed to be a fair fee for the amount of work 
he does. 

As I say, we should keep under constant scrutiny whether the fee 
is correct, for what they are doing for the public. They are rendering 
a service for the United States, and we certainly need the defense. 
The question is whether or not we are paying too much for the skill 
they are using in developing our national defense. 

I think that is the whole situation. I certainly think we ought to 
scrutinize it all the time. 

Mr. Manon. We could say that to defend the United States is of 
the greatest urgency and importance and that it would be impossible 
to pay people enough if they can build the things which will enable us 
to defend the United States. For example, we could talk about the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. The designers and top people who 
do that work are doing work that may be worth $1 million per year 
per person. You cannot use that as much of an example. 

Mr. Suarp. Well, sir I would say this in answer to that: We should 
not pay any more than we need to pay to get the talent to do the job, 
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but we should be sure that we get the talent to do the job. Otherwise 
we are lost ; we have lost everything we have. 

Off the record for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BUSINESS CYCLES OF AIRCRAFT COMPANIES 


Mr. Mauon. You were discussing, Mr. Golden, the aircraft com- 
panies, I believe for 13 years. You also talked about how erratic the 
stocks of aircraft companies have been on the market. 

The truth is that after World War II and before the Korean buildup 
the aircraft stocks went very low, did they not? 

Mr. Goutpen. I do not know exactly what they were. 

Mr. Manon. The profits of the industry were very small, if any at 
all, were they not? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. They incurred losses in 1946 and 1947. This 
was the nightmare of the industry. You had some of the best pro- 
ducers in World War II who suddenly found themselves shriveling up 
in terms of plant and management. The nightmare was how to keep 
the skills alive. 

A lot of them who had never been in commercial ventures went 
into them and lost their shirt, literally. They did it to try to keep 
that nucleus of skilled personnel. It is a great thing for the country 
that some of them did do that and kept an organization together. 
What they did was to consolidate their various plants into one small 
unit. Then, come Korea, I think the country really realized the bene- 
fit of it. 

The biggest and the best companies we have today lost money in 
those years from 1946 to 1949. 

A more serious thing with this industry is this. You know that 
within a production cycle of a particular plane—and we do not have 
to take an 8-year cycle, but we might go to a 3- or 4-year cycle. For 
engines or aircraft—the risk is terriffic. If they do not come up with 
the right piece of equipment, while they may have been high the year 
before, they are low on the totem pole during the next period of effort. 
We can demonstrate that by companies both in the engine and in the 
aircraft industry. 

Mr. Manon. Do you not in a sense try to pass the business around 
to keep everybody occupied as best you can, because you only have a 
relatively small number of aircraft companies and if they lose out 
on one cantract they probably get in on another one; is that correct ? 

Mr. GoLpEN. Well, we have in mind always the need for the mobi- 
lization aspect in terms of keeping the few prime engine manufac- 
turers we have in business. Of course, we have a duty to the country 
which I think we all recognize, to see to it that we always have a basic 
design and producing aircraft industry. There are, however, very 
dramatic cases in the engine industry, for example, where for the next 
few years we see trouble ahead for some of the good ones, simply 
because the payoff is on the weapons system that we need, 

We find the systems advances that these fellows are fighting for and 
competing for in design and engineering have paid off for some and 
not others. We have to put our money on the companies who have 
come up with the weapons we want. This is a very serious problem. 

We have the same thing in the aircraft industry today. The manu- 
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facturers who have done a superior job and who keep coming up with 
better designs in the design competition get the first orders. This 
leads to getting the volume. This raises the question of what is a fair 
profit for the fellow who came up with a superior instrument, who 
got the greatest volume. You cannot penalize him too much because 
he has done the best job. It is a constant problem. 

We do not disagree with any principles announced here. What 
we want people to understand is that this is a terific ally difficult prob- 
lem in terms of keeping this dynamic industry alive for the good of 
the country and yet avoiding the payment of unconscionable profits. 

Very frankly, we are looking forward to the investigation now 
being conducted, because we think it is time for a public “look-see at 
what is happening. We have been going along making our own deci- 
sions. I think we all feel it is a ood thing for the country for some- 
body else to look at it and throw | any suggestions on the table. 

One of them will be the one you mentioned. Do we want an arsenal- 
type situation, or do we want it run the way we have it today? Ido 
not think any of us in the Air Force hesitate for 1 minute to have 
somebody audit what we have done in terms of profits. To establish 
whether we have either been too high or too low. You know, the in- 
dustry thinks we are giving profits that are much too low. 

Mr. Manon. They say they think that ? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. Responsible men in industry. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. Of course, they want to get themselves in the 
best bargaining position possible. We would have to take some of 
that with a grain of salt, as to what they say and what they might 
think. 

Mr. Winrren. May I make one comment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


EFFECT OF DEFENSE SPENDING ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Wutrren. It is not popular to raise this question, but it is a 
factor which enters into the problem. 

Hardly a day passes that some Member of Congress does not make 
an expression that we have a wartime economy and if we cut off all 
this national defense effort we would have a depression and all those 
things. I do not think that is necessarily true. 

But I would say that the sentiment along that line leads us to the 
situation which is very comparable with that: of Germany prior to 
World War IT. We read in the press at that time that the economy 
of Germany was built up around armament and around the Krupps 
Arms work, and that the country was dependent on it. When we 
analyze our own situation today, where activity in every area is more 
or less affected by national defense, and we find that heads of various 
activities in the military have $4 million planes provided for their pri- 
vate use and we see the items given to your top military men, we are 
on the road to certain things that are very similar to what has hap- 
pened in Germany and these other places, which ended up in war. 

To have this thing set up on a profit to the fellow operating on an 
armament basis leads to almost a pressure for the continuation of the 
present situation, if we should be so fortunate to work out some kind of 
peace. It ends up with some things to be though about, as to whether 
the Government should not be doing it so that nobody but the Govern- 
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ment would have an interest in promoting a continuation of the situa- 
tion. 


Mr. Manon. Do you want to make a comment, Mr. Golden? 


RENEGOTIATION 


Mr. Gotpen. Just a last comment to close this part of it from our 
standpoint. 

One of the reasons that we have been in favor of statutory rene- 
gotiation—is the recognition of the possibility that our actions and 
accumulations of a large volume of business contract by contract 
might result in excessive profits that we did not foresee when we wrote 
the individual contracts. I believe it is a matter of record with the 
Congress that the Air Force carried the fight which extended the Re- 
negotiation Act last year for another 2 years. It will expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, and to the best of my knowledge our position is that we 
are still in a situation where the taxpayer should have the protection 
of an overall after the fact look- “See. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 2 o’clock. 


AIRCRAFT FOR PRIVATE USE 


The committee will resume its hearings. 

General Caunawan. Mr. Chairman, in regard to Mr. Whitten’s 
comments just prior to the noon recess I should like to say that to my 
knowledge the Air Force has not assigned any $4 million planes for 
the private use of Air Force officers. However, aircraft are assigned 


to major commands for administrative purposes. None of these air- 
craft cost as much as $4 million. 

Mr. Wurrren. You may not have the answer now, but will you 
furnish answers for the record for two questions: 

What top military personnel have planes for personal use? What 
is the cost ? 

Have any companies selling planes to commercial lines been re- 
quired to give priority to construction of such planes / 

(The infor mation is as follows:) 

1. It is not Air Force policy to assign aircraft to military commanders for 
personal use. Administrative aircraft are provided to all of the major com- 
mands of the USAF for use in the conduct of official business and those admin- 
istrative missions in which the primary objective is aerial transportation in 
fulfillment of executive activities. 

2. The commander of a major air command and his Official staff have the 
primary need for utilization of these aircraft. 

3. Following is a list of flyaway costs for these aircraft. None of these air- 


eraft costs $4 million and the aircraft predominantly used for these purposes are 
C—54’s which were manufactured during World War II. 


Flyaway cost of aircraft 


Costs (in Costs (in 

Type and model: thousands) | Type and model—Con. thousands) 
: $680 
cae he eS ee ee 1, 900 


4. We have no knowledge that priorities have been established by the Air 
Force for the construction of such planes. 

Mr. Davis. Let us continue with your presentation, Colonel. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. Then I have some questions on this, and some questions 
left over from yesterday which I should like to ask. 

Colonel Tuomeson. All right, sir. There is not a whole lot of this 
left and I will go through it rather hurriedly. You can stop me if 
I am going too fast. 


SURVEYS OF PRICING 


This will answer some of the questions which have been raised 
about the kind of pricing job done by our people, and how qualified 
are they to do these things, and how good do they look on one side of 
the table opposite from these “high- powered, high-priced negotia 
tors” on the other side of the table. 

We have quite a staff responsibility in this area. In connection 
with that we have a regular program of staff surveillance and visits 
over the country and abroad in the offices where procurement is done. 
We have surveys going on continually as to the quality of pricing 
being done. 

We have looked at maybe 300 contracts in the past 6 months, in 
order to judge what kind of a pricing job was being done. ‘Then we 
go back to the buyers and make suggestions to them. ‘This is not 
reflected on this chart [indicating }. 

We have special surveys as to pricing. Where we do not have thie 
total facilities at Headquarters, AMC to do it, there are special surveys 
like an organization of the auditor gener: il, located physically in 
many of these plants. Where we need speci: ‘ surveys as to pricing 
quality we ask them to do it. They are in the middle of a special 
survey like that for us right now. We expect to sit down with the 
auditor general and the inspector general and talk over our problems. 

The inspector general gets out to all of the faciliti les, too. He asks 
us about special areas we think should be looked into. Our staff 
surveillance of these things is pretty comprehensive. 


TRAINING COURSE FOR BUYING AND PRICING PERSON NEL 


In addition to that we conduct a formal training course for buying 
personnel and pricing personnel. We have many courses in procure 
ment. I am only going to discuss the courses specifically direc tod 
toward pricing. 


Pricing training (since organization of Pricing Staff Division in July 1954) 


Peopl 


trained 


Times given 


1. Price and cost analysis course (40 hours): 
(a) Conducted at Headquarters, AMC 
(5) Conducted in AMAS 


Totals 
2. Procurement familiarization course (4 hours on pricing) - 
3. ACO School (8 hours on pricing) 
Total_- 
In addition, teacher-training courses have been conducted 
For AMA and depot training 
For Cheyenne training school 


Total 
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We have an intensive course in price and cost analysis. This is a 
40-hour course. Actually, that is the intensive part of it, and there 
is much more to it. We ‘bring people into this both from the Head- 
quarters, AMC, and from the field inst: allations. 

Each one of our Air Materiel areas gives this course. During the 
past 18 months we have given this to 540 people in procurement. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a rotational thing among people, while they are 
on the job, or .do you take them off the job and bring them in for a 
short intensive full-time training period ? 

Colonel THompson. We bring them in off the job for a short one- 
time intensive training program. It is a case method. It has been 
tried over a period of 2 or 3 years. I think we are getting a great 
deal out of that course so far as pricing is concerned. 

These people who take this course get into some of the more tech- 
nical aspects of pricing, but we feel that everybody who has any 
kind of buying to do must have some basic training. 

We have a procurement familiarization course; a school for our 
administrative contracting officers, held three times a year; and we 
have a procurement school out at Cheyenne. It is a long procure- 
ment training course for people who have less than 6 months or a 
year in procurement. 

We have decentralized the Air Materiel area training schools. In 
those schools we have pricing training. I would say that is a broad- 
brush approach, rather than a detailed approach. 

As you no doubt know, there are certain pricing philosophies those 
people have to know. They have to know about the incentive ap- 
proach, and about the relation of the type of contract to the pricing 
job. We give those people that type of training in all the courses. 
In other words, all buying personnel get some pricing training. 

It figures out to 1,200 people in 18 months who have been given 
this type of training. In addition we have trained 45 instructors. 
We have had two special schools for instructors. When we decen- 
tralize the training program we had the task of training instructors 
forthe AMA’s. In addition, we trained instructors at C heyenne. 

We have been going out to the field to help the AMA’s with their 
training programs, especially in getting started. We sent two or 
three people from our office out to help them get started on the right 
foot. That is under way. That isa continuous thing; we will never 
stop. There are new techniques and policies which come up, and we 
will take advantage of those developments. 

This is a big part of our control over getting the word out to the 
people who are concerned with policy. The first thing to do is to 
be sure they know about the policies, and then to find out if those 
policies are being carried out. 


| 


a ae 
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PRENEGOTIATION BRIEFINGS 


As of February 19, 1956, presentations had been accomplished as follows: 





Dollars 


Number involved 


At directorate level: 


Alperait Givisien...........+... js . : Jenks adel adeeb 13 , $2, 457, 000, 000 
Equipment division. ............... 2 a igri ae er ee li ao 22 | 983, WOO, 000 
BAPeIOS GIFU... nonce cone : Saaaees as Seaea 1 | 12, 000, 00u 


At division level, total of 72 briefings. 

Purpose: 

i. Emphasis on defining positive objectives prior to conduct of negotiations. 

2. Affords management an opportunity to observe the mechanics of application 
of policy to procurement problem. 

3. Provides forum for clarification of policy. 

4. Kmphasizes the correlation of close pricing and selection of type of contract. 

The second principal technique we have : great deal of interest in 
is what we call a prenegotiation briefing. I do not believe we talked 
about this last year, except maybe to casually mention that we wer 
starting on this program. We started at about this time last year, 
in March, when we came here to discuss procurement policy with the 
committee. 

What we have is this: We see that the Government must have a 
positive objective in order to negotiate with a contractor. It is not 
practicable for the contractor to come in with a pricing proposal 
and for the Government to question the proposal and taik about 
whether something is too high or too low, and talk about what the 
audit may reflect. 

We showed i in the first part of the presentation what we mean by 
“price” in a contract. We insist that our buyers, prior to a negotia- 
tion with a contractor, meet with the procurement team. The pro- 
curement team includes the contracting officer, his buyer assistant, 
his price analyst, his auditor, maybe some production people, maybe 
someone from the engineering layout, and especially—which | almost 
overlooked—tield people i in the plant, the administrative contracting 
officer and the cost analyst. there. Any one of those people who can 
contribute anything to pricing this contract is a member of the 
procurement team. 

That group meets before the buyer ever negotiates with a con- 
tractor. The team builds up a Government price and a Government 
objective in the negotiation, Of course, price is what we would like 
to negotiate. 

We usually have a spread. As you know, pricing is not as exact a 
science as we might make it sound. There is a spread between the 
lowest price we think we can negotiate and the highest to which we 
would be willing to go. There is some margin for error in projecting 
experience in the future. You have to have a spread. 

After they have firmed up their objective, we require that they 
show that plan to higher authority. Some of these procurements are 
not too large and are not too complicated. They go maybe to the 
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branch level. On the major procurements, to place any procurement 
which is a complex procurement where there are troublesome areas, 
it is required that it be shown to the top level, located at Headquar- 

. Air Materiel Command. I refer to the Directorate of Procure- 
ment and Production; namely, General Baker; General Jones, Gen- 
eral Baker’s Deputy: General Thurman, Chief of Procurement; and 
General Mitchell, Chief of Production. They personally sit in these 
prenegotiation meetings with people from our staff office—myself, 
usually, and others interested in the procurement. The buyer puts on 
a presentation with a chart similar to what I have show ed you. By 
the w ay, that chart came out of one of these prenegotiation meetings. 

They show exactly what they think about it, what they think the 

right price is, what they propose, and what the contractor is asking, as 
well as the places where they think trouble might develop, or places 
where there will be problems. 

We have a discussion which may last for an hour, or perhaps a 
whole day, about that one procurement. There have been, at the 
directorate level, during the past year, 36 of these presentations. 
They are time consuming, but are considered worth the effort. The 
total money reviewed at the directorate level is over $3.5 billion. That 
includes the major part of our procurement and pricing job, and it 
is given attention by top people. 

T am sure it would be interesting if you could come out to Head- 
quarters, AMC, and sit in on one of these conferences. We have had 
people from other parts of the Air Materiel Command, people from 
Washineton, and people from the Secretary’s Office, who have come 
in to help us and for their own edification. 

Mr. Davis. What period of time are you talking about in those 
figures? 

Colonel THompson. This is about a year. We are now getting all 
major procurements. At this time last year we probably had not 
gotten a good start with this program. Last summer we were going 
full steam, I believe. We are now getting some of the Headquarters, 
AMC, people on the major procurements. 

We are also working in the field. For example, the Rome Air Force 
Depot, when it has a large procurement, will bring it in the same 
as the people from Wright Field. It is a fairly new program. 

Mr. Davis. It started substantially a year ago, and this is what 
yor have accomplished to date ? 

Colonel TrHompson. Yes, sir. The most interesting thing is the 
discussion around the different ways you can go. A number ‘of these 
procurements are simple. This problem, however, is very difficult, 
when you are out in a project area. A lot can be contributed by 
different types of people. 

For instance, the production people who are interested in produc- 
tion at a contractor’s plant make a substantial contribution to the 
prenegotiation meeting so far as pricing is concerned. We bring in 
those people. Though the prenegotiation meeting we reach any types 
that are involved in the procurement program. 

We get some byproducts from this, too. We get a short line of 
communications on our major procurements from our top policy 





people down to the buying level. There is an exchange right there 
in the same room on policies and on practices. 

In between the top level and the buyer there are the division chief and 
the branch chief and the staff officers, and so forth. We get to hash 
over what is involved in this procurement so far as policy is concerned. 

In the staff office we find sometimes there is a need for policy and 
for guidance in certain areas. We feel that there has never been any- 
thing as great as this for education on both sides. That is really a 
byproduct of judging or okaying a job before it happens. 

Although this buyer gets a spread to work with, after the pre- 
negotiation meeting, he cannot go beyond what we have established 
in this prenegotiation meeting as a decent deal. 

Mr. Deane. In these prenegotiation meetings do you come at that 
time to a final determination ? 

Colonel THomrson. We come to an objective, Mr. Deane. We come 
to a Government objective. 

Let us say that there is a contract which the contractor has come in 
with, with a quote of $225 million, and he has a lot of costs to sub- 
stantiate that. We may come up with a Government objective of 
somewhere between $190 million and $210 million. That is a pretty 
wide spread, as a matter of fact. I believe it would probably b2 more 
on the order of from, say, $200 million to $210 million as a Govern- 
ment objective. Maybe we would say that $206 million is a good 
price, and that we should buy at that. 

However, in negotiation there are a lot of unknowns. You might 
have to go to $210 million to settle the contract. If the buyer goes out 
and goes into conference with the contractor, and the contractor has 
him convinced that $210 million is too low—because in the course of 
meetings many facts come out from the contractor which we may not 
have know, sitting and looking at it from the Government position 
if those facts should be given consideration, the buyer cannot buy the 
offer without coming back with the new facts which he will present to 
us. 

At all times we are in the midst of buyers and contractors trying to 
settle on the grounds that we have established these prenegotiation 
planning meetings. It gives the buyer a great deal of confidence. It 
makes a better negotiator out of him to know he has the backing on 
his position of the top people. In other words, he knows the contrac- 
tor will not be running above him to the branch chief, to the division 
chief, or even up to the directorate level, behind his back, because all 
those people know as much about the price as the buyer does. 

Mr. Deane. In these prenegotiation meetings or in the final negoti- 
ations how do you arrive at what you allow and what you disallow? 

Colonel THompson. In presenting this Government plan to the 
prenegotiation group there is a chart such as I showed here, or maybe 
several charts, on labor hours, and there is a chart showing the ma- 
terial cost, and what the contractor thinks, and what we think, and 
why we differ, if we do differ. There is a chart showing all the over- 
head, indirect manufacturing and general administrative expense, 
with salaries and other items in it. 

When the buyer shows accounts he shows the percentage he has 
felt that were sound in relation to the contractor’s figures, and he 
shows the differences. In there are individual elements of costs which 
the contractor thinks should go to make up his cost. On this side he 
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shows those elements which the buyer thinks should make up his price. 
We take these things out and come up with a price which does not 
have them in there, and negotiate on that basis. Otherwise, it might 
take a whole year, if we made a determination on every individual 
element of cost. 


ACCURACY AND FAIRNESS OF BIDS 


Mr. Davis. What incentive is there under those conditions for the 
producer to come in with a good solid bid in the first place? What 
I am getting at is this: The natural thing, as I would see it, as you 
have expl: ained it here, would be for the produci ing company to come 
in with the biggest figure it thinks it can get by with, without being 
laughed out of the plac e. Then if the procurement officer o1 - the 
negotiation officer can trim that down a little bit it makes him look 
pretty good, too. So it ends up that the representative of the Air 
Force has made a pretty good showing, because he has trimmed it 
down, and the other fellow got just about what he expected to get 
when he came in with his bigger suggested figure in the first place. 
What is there to counteract that kind of situation ? 

Colonel THompson, There are many types of people we negotiate 
with, of course, but let us say that there are three basic types. 

There are some contractors who come in to us with bids completely 
out of reason. I mean their bids are $50 million too high on a con- 
tract like I am talking about. In the negotiation, before you get 
started, they start —- off $10 million. That is ridiculous. We 
have to try to stop it. I do not know how to stop it. We know, 
mostly, who those people are. They may think that is good practice, 
but we do not think it makes them a cent, because we start from the 
other direction. We start with what it should cost. 

There is another group who come in with a safe procurement. 
Wherever there is any doubt that there is going to be an expenditure, 
it is probably included. The toughest things is to wash those out, so 
that we have clean procurement. This may run 5 or 10 percent on 
a contract value of $200 million, but that gives you $10 million or 
5 percent. There is a good deal of money involved and we try to 
wash those things out. 

Please understand that the contingencies look pretty real to - 
manufacturer who has not negotiated his labor contract for next ye 
when he is faced with a union claim where they have already told him 
they are going to ask 20 cents an hour differenc ‘e. He has some pos- 
sibilities he would want to hedge on. That is the usual type we have 
to negotiate. 

There are very few at the extremes, with ridiculous quotations. 
There are many who may come in with honest—maybe that should be 
in quotes—contingencies which we have to get in on and work out. 
There are some others, also in the minority, “who come in with very 
honest estimates, pretty well done, corresponding roughly to how 
we think they are going to perform. Frankly, we do not cut thuse. 
We b uy those. 

Our procurement officers are not graded by the amount of money 
they cut. They are actually not oraded at all. We think if a buyer 
makes a good estimate that the contractor’s price is sound, he is just 
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as good a man as if he makes a presentation showing where he has 
cut off $10 million and got a sound price. 

Our people have all been through this thing themselves. They 
would never judge a man by the savings. 

Mr. Davis. I would understand that “would be ver y unrealistic as a 
thing to do, yet it would be a natural thing to do if you did not look 
at it too closely. 

Here we have a well-established company, a big company, a suc- 
cessful company with a very imposing group of representatives who 
come in and sit across the table from a young fellow who is with the 
Air Force, whom the Air Force feels lucky to get, who is trying to 
make a name for himself in this business. 

Colonel] THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe he is a major or a lieutenant colonel or some- 
body like that. They came in with this figure which is way out of 
line, and you start working from there, and the amount of money 
begins to show as being way rout of line. There you are, sitting almost 
alone with this i imposing group of people, supposedly re presenting a 
successful company, and you start telling them: “You are just com- 
pletely out of line on this.” They are in the position te say: “Now 
wait a minute, young man. We have been in this business a long time. 
We know how to figure what our production costs are.” 

I wonder if there is any gadget or tool or something like that which 
protects the Air Force against that situation ? 

Colonel THomrson. I do not know that there is a gadget or some 
thing like that to protect us, but I can tell you from experience what 
happens. It is not a usual occurrence, because people do not come in 
with these outlandish quotations very often. There are not many 
in that category. Definitely, when we get one, the first thing to 
do is to ask the company negotiator if he has authority to revise ‘this 
quote to make sense, or should he go home and get it revised; and they 
go home. Our people will not talk to somebody who comes in like 
that, and that goes for the top companies we do business with. Our 
people, of course, are both young and old, but they have had some 
experience, They have had good backing. They are not afraid of 
these people who come in. There is no embarrassment on their part 
in having a possible difference in their position from the contractor’s 
position. Experience has taught us that our estimates in many cases 
are better. 

Where we get honest estimates from contractors we think, after 
talking to the “people who are really sincere, our estimates are just as 
good as theirs. When we have a difference from theirs, we show them 
and try to convince them of it. 

Purchasing for the Government has a good deal of selling in it. We 
have a position. We think it is sound. ‘All we have to do is sell that 
that position. It is a tough job, but it is done. 

Mr. Davis. To what extent do you have this kind of lever? Un- 
less they are going to come in with a reasonable figure on some of 
these things you are just not going to ask them to even consider the 
further work of this kind. Is that a practical lever? 

Colonel Trompson. Not always. That has actually been done, 
but I do not suppose that is done very often. Personally I know of 
very few cases like that. 
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But we do tell them we will not talk negotiation on the basis they 
are talking about. I have talked to General Baker, the Director of 
Procurement and Production, and General Thurman about some of 
these cases, and very definitely in their minds there is a feeling there 
might be an occasion when you might have to tell somebody they are 
not going to sell us merchandise they think they are going to sell 
unless they get in line, because they have a “lousy” estimate or “lousy” 
performance as far as cost is concerned. 

We have a very difficult problem now. There definitely is a de- 
crease in production in many companies. With a decrease in pro- 
duction and a high overhead for peak productions, we do not intend 
to buy those overheads on the basis we have been buying them. But 
it is like pulling eyeteeth to get them to pull it down as fast as it went 
up. We are going to have some pretty good hassles next year on 
pee . We are ready for it. We know where the overhead is in- 
flated and where it can be cut. We intend to tell them. We do not 
mean to say: “Your overhead is too high,” but “This is the kind of 
overhead we want to pay for. When you are interested in pricing on 
that basis—” just like this airplane contract we told you about; it was 
a coincidence that a week after we negotiated that deal they laid off, 
I think, 2,500 people. That is what we are thinking about. Our 
people have know-how and a lot of nerve in these big areas. 

Mr. Davis. It occurs to me, Mr. Sharp, that there might be cases 
where you would be in a position, because of your past experience- 
and you perhaps have been in a position where you have been doing 
exactly this kind of thing from the other side of the table where 
there could be cases where the Air Force would get into a position 
of needing something and needing it badly, and at least the representa- 
tives of the company taking an unreasonable position. Has it ever 
seemed to you that the quick way to get this thing done is for you to 
deal directly with some of these people and say: “These folks repre- 
senting your company are doing a bad job for you. They are not 
doing what they ought to for us. Let us get going on a more reasonable 
basis.” Do you ever go into something like that in trying to do a 
job for the Air Force? 

Mr. Suarp. I have only had that happen one time since I have been 
here. I suppose it will happen more. I hope so. 

In that particular case I talked directly with the head of the com- 
pany at one time, saying that we thought our position was fair and 
if they wanted to consummate this contract they would have to meet 
our position; and they did. 

Mr. Gotpen. Mr. Davis, your own report shows one case where that 
happened. There was an honest negotiation, and I think the con- 
tractor still feels that his first negotiation with our field people, who 
normally have top and final authority to sign, Was a sincere approach 
to how much profit he should get. We brought it into the office. In 
that case your committee has reported that we obtained a reduction of 
$2 million, which was the result of our wanting to take a look at this 
type of contract. That is the one which Mr. Deane referred to the 
other day. 

On occasion it does reach a situation where the item is an essen- 
tial one and our people in the field feel that the demands are unreason- 
able. They will come in and we will deal at the level here in Wash- 
ington with the company’s top management. 
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Mr. Gartock. This morning I had oecasion to review some research 
and development problems with General Powers. I asked him about 
a certain contract that they were interested in, and he said he had it 
settled. I knew it had been hanging fire for quite a while, so I asked 
him about it, and he said he h: id. called the president of the company 
and said: “I enjoy your speeches very much. You are doing a fine 
patriotic thing. Now tell your negoti: ators about your patriotism and 
have them take the same approac h.” And in about 3 d: ays they had 
it straightened out. We do have to go to the top sometimes. 

Mr. Davis. While we are on this subject, there is a case in the report 
of the investigators that looks exactly as though the opposite has 
hs appened. Maybe this is as good a time as any to get that clarified. 
There is a case where they had difficulty with a negotiated contract- 

I should refer to it specifically, but maybe you will recognize it 

where finally the company had asked for a raise in the amount they 
were to get, and the people at the field level would not approve it, 
and then the file says rather tersely that it was carried to a higher 
level and instructions came down that the increase should be granted ; 
but there is nothing in the file to show the basis on which it was give n. 

Mr. Gotpen. This is not an Air Force case. 

Mr. Davis. That was not an Air Force case ? 

General Gerriry. I do not recognize it. 

Mr. Davis. Let me see if I can find it. You may be right. I just 
remembered it quickly. It happened to be just the opposite of this, 
and it came to mind here. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Golden has very helpfully pointed out that was not 
an Air Force case I was referring to. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Thompson, you probably want to summarize 
your good statement. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. First I would like to say this in con- 
clusion about the case studies we have brought in: You will recall 
that last year we talked in the realm of policy. We pointed out a 
few things going on that would be helpful for that policy. We told 
you last year pricing required more than a simple formula; that it 
required a good deal of skill. The incentive approach is still our 
basic approach to get the contractors to become a part of our own 
cost reduction program. 

I thank you very much for giving me the time to talk about this. 
If there are any questions I would be glad to try to answer them. 


PERMANENCY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deant. This thought occurs tome: How long have you been in 
this negotiating status so far as your service is concer ned 2 

Colonel THompson. I came back on active duty from civilian life 
in January 1951. 

Mr. Deane. The reason I asked that question is I should like to 
know how many of your Air Force or civilian personnel are on such 
continuous service that they are prepared to come in and meet these 
brilliant auditors of the contractors, and other people presenting these 
contracts. Do you bring in year by year new people, or is there a 
continuation of informed Air Force and civilian personnel who are 
able to cope with these contractors in these negotiations ? 
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Colonel THomrson. There is always a continuation in the buying 
team of people able to cope with them. There are frequently new 
people being brought in, both military and civilian, into lower levels 
of procurement and moving up. 

So far as personnel available to do the kind of job I am talking 
about, important procurement, where the big dollars lie, in those 
areas we have continuation right through from one year to the next 
and from one negotiation to the next. Many of these people are civ- 
ilians. Many of them have been in this business now since 1942 or 
1943. 

Mr. Deane. You see what I ~ driving at. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; I do. It is very important, too. 

I think if we were guilty of bringing brandnew people in to cope 
with some of the complic: ated problems we have we would have very 
little excuse for it. However, bringing the new people in, with the 
on-the-job training we frequently have in these negotiations, does 
work out. At this time 5 years ago I was in that same position my- 
self. I was sitting on these negotiation meetings, trying to learn 
something. 

I came back as an auditor with the Auditor General. I wasa CPA 
in civilian life. I naturally went into auditing. I became a liaison 
officer with Procurement, and pretty soon I got to the point where 
I could offer some advice. Something would fit a my line. After 
5 years of time you feel pretty comfortable. I do not know the 
dividing line where I was no longer a new person and became an 
oldtimer. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EXPERIENCE OF GENERAL GERRITY IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Swarr. Mr. Deane, I should like to have General Gerrity give 
you the background of his continuity in this type of work. It is very 
inter resting. 

Would you mind doing that, General ? 

General Grrriry. I would be glad to, Mr. Secretary. 

To give you my background in brief in the materiel field, I came 
into the Air Materiel Command from combat duri ing World War I, 
at the end of 1942. I started out as a project officer in the Bombard- 
ment Branch, being responsible for production engineering and pro- 
duction administration of the B-25 program. I progressed through 
the B-25, the B-29, the B-32, the B-36, and the B-47 programs, and 
finally became Chief of the Bombardment Branch and then Chief 
of the Aircraft and Missiles Section at Wright Field. 

My tenure at Wright Field was from 1942 until 1950. I left there 
to take command of a B-36 wing in the Strategic Air Command. 

I was there for 3 years and came up to Washington as Director of 
Procurement and Production in 1953, and have been in that capacity 
or similar capacities up to the present time. 

While I would not pretend to know all about this very complex 
field of procurement, I and many other officers who are in that busi- 
ness today have had a long tenure in the business. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you for that statement. 

Mr. Davis, did you have some questions to direct to Mr. Sharp ? 
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Mr. Davis. Yes; I have some which were held over. Some of them 
will be with regard to the report we have had today, and some of them 
go back to the original day of hearing. 

One thing probabl y should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES PROCURED 


Mr. Davis. On page 4 of your statement, Mr. Sharp, in the second 
paragraph, you referred to the fact that of the total engines delivered 
during 1955, 7 — were turbojet types as compared with 67 per- 


cent the previous ye That leaves 23 percent of other kinds. We 
have a very small Sabian of the turboprops coming in for the trans- 
ports 4 


Mr. Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. I suppose that represents a rather small percentage of 
the total number ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. When you say 77 percent you refer to the total number 
of engines? 

Mr. Suarr. The total number of engines; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that something over 20 percent of the 
engines we are procuring at the present time are the standard pro- 
peller type? 

Mr. Swarp. Yes, sir; they are reciprocating engines. 

Mr. Davis. They are for repli wement, primarily, for transports, and 
the few B-86’s we are still using ? 

Mr. Suarr. And the big cargo carriers. Is that not right, General 
Gerrity? You can probably give some specific figures on that. 

General Gerriry. We are not procuring those aircraft in this fiseal 
year, but the deliveries we are getting from procurements in prior 
fiscal years are to deliver engines such as for the C-121, which is the 
Lockheed airplane, and the RC -121, which is a radar airborne early 
warning version of that airplane. 

This delivery of reciprocating engines is fast diminishing. We are 
gradually approaching more nearly 100 percent turbojets and turbo- 
props. 

Mr. SuHarr. Our new procurement will be almost 100 percent of the 
turbojets and turboprops. 

General Grrrity. Yes, sir. 

General CaLtLaHan. These percentages apply to deliveries during 
the fiscal year 1955. That would be the year ending last June. 

Mr. Davis. No; 1 think this is calendar year 1955. 

General CALLAHAN. You are correct. It does refer to calendar year 
1955. 

General Grrrity. These were actual deliveries during that time. 

General CALLAHAN. The light transport built by Fairchild, the 
C—123 light assault transport, would be another propeller type. 

General Gerrity. I think it is interesting to note in our fiscal year 
1957 budget there are no funds at the present time for reciproc ating 
engine aircraft. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SURFACE-TO-SURFACE MISSILE BY AIR FORCE 


Mr. Davis. What is the basis for the assigning of a surface-to-sur- 
face missile such as the Matador to the Air Force for development ? 
Mr. Suarp. Well, the development was undertaken a long time ago. 
I think perhaps someone else had better answer that question. 
General CALLAHAN. The basis for such assignments rests with the 
basic agreements as to the roles and missions of the individual serv- 
ices. The Matador in effect is carrying out the type of mission per- 
formed by our fighter-bombers, our tactical bombers. In other words, 
it carries an explosive to the enemy and out to a range of we will say 
200 or more miles away from the base, over into the enemy territory. 
It is really just an airplane with an automatic pilot in it, instead of 
a human pilot. 
TRANSCEIVER 








Mr. Davis. I am somewhat intrigued by this device known as a 
Transceiver which is supposed to transmit without error and by 
self-checking guarantees 100 percent accuracy. Who is the expert 
who could tell us how that. operates ? 

Mr. Suarp. Well, I can tell you what the Transceiver does. An 
IBM eard is pr inted at the base where they need a certain item. Say, 
for instance, they are ordering certain supplies. They place this 
IBM card in a machine which duplicates an IBM card at the other 
end of the line so they do not have to transmit verbally or on tape 
and then transmit from the order and then transmit it again from 
their [BM card a second time. Each time, of course, there is chance 
of human error. There is a mechanism in there which I do not quite 
understand which takes the part number figures and adds them to- 
gether. If there are odd numbers, it figures out if the odd numbers 
add up to the same amount as the last two numbers that are sent. 
If so, they have the right numbers. It is very complicated. 

Mr. Davis. That is what you mean by self-checking 

Mr. Suarp. It is self-checking to that extent, and to the extent they 


do not receive a wrong part number or a different one from what you 
want. Itisa very ingenious devi ice. 





CONTROL 





OF DEPOTS OVERSEAS 





Mr. Davis. In referring to the Air Materiel Command, Mr. Secre- 
tary, you made the st: itement that the command had assumed com- 

mand and control of depots overseas. How far does that go? 

Would that apply to anything beyond an installation which was 
specifically a depot? 

In other words, does it go into the control of supplies on an airbase ? 

Mr. Suarp. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Davis. It applies merely to a supply center 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then you would stop / 

Mr. Swarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the previous command situation with 
respect to that ? 

Mr. Swarr. The area commander had charge of the same depots 
that the Air Materiel Command is now taking over. We refer to them 
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as sort of wholesale points rather than the retail using spot. The Air 
Materiel Command has taken over those depots overseas. We feel 
that we will have a better integrated system that way when we use 
the same methods overseas that are used back in the ZI in our depots. 
The plan should enable us to transmit to the depots overseas a great 
deal of knowledge and ability that we have in the ZI in our depots. 

Mr. Davis. Well, actually, we do not have too many installations 
overseas that are classified as depots; do we / 

Mr. Suarp. Not very many. I believe there are five altogether. 


USE OF TITANIUM 


Mr. Davis. When you refer to the increased use of titanium, what 
would titanium substitute for? What are they using now? 

Mr. Suaxp. It substitutes for aluminum. It stands higher tem- 
peratures than aluminum and has more strength than aluminum and 
in some cases it would substitute, of course, for steel. Weighing less, 
it substitutes for steel in a great many of the engines, but it will not 
stand as high a temper ature as certain kinds of steel. However, it 
will stand more temperature than aluminum will, and it will stand 
sufficiently high temperatures to substitute it for certain steel parts 
in engines, and so forth. 


NEGOTIATED COMPETITION 


Mr. Davis. I guess I have gone through my notes relating to your 
prepared statement, Mr. Secretary, and now I am over in General 
Gerrity’s. 

When you used the term “advertising” you have referred to it as 
formal advertising, and [ think you detined that in a discussion yes- 
terday as being a sealed-bid proposition. 

General Gerriry. That is right, and I agreed with the chairman, 
Mr. Davis, to put a complete description of what we mean by formal 
advertising in the record at that point. 

Mr. Davis. I think there is in the public mind a thought that there 
is no competition in the absence of what is generally referred to as 
advertised competitive bidding. One thing which I think bears some 
clarification is what, if any, competition is there in arriv ing at a nego- 
tiated contract. Is that any at all? 

General Grerriry. Yes, sir; asa matter of fact, in many of our nego- 
tiations we have competition. If you recall, Colonel Thompson in 
his discussion earlier brought out an example of one negotiated com- 
petition where there were 37 bidders involved. To that extent we can 
we get competition in negotiation. We call it “negotiated competi- 
tion” when we cannot definitize specifications suflic sient ly to put the 
item out on formal advertising. However, we do get a great amount 
of competition in our negotiated area of procurement. 

We feel we gain all of the benefits to the Government of ¢ ompetition 
through that method. 

Mr. Davis. You stated that you started out with 37 and, obviously, 
you cannot sit down and go over this matter in any detail with 37 
companies. 


“ 
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How did you get these 37 narrowed down to a working group so 
that you could then begin to talk details and try to decide upon the 
one you are going to use ? 

General Grrrrry. When. we get these 37 responses in, for example, 
we evaluate them and normally when the response is that high, it is 
pretty easy to select the lowest responsive bidder and not much “further 
negotiation is required except to determine that the lowest bidder that 
comes in is responding to our bid properly and is capable of perform- 
ing the job. 

Mr. Davis. I think one of the general dangers in this negotiation 
approach is the probability of a procurement group falling into a 
rut. In other words, where you have a group which is located at, 
for instance, the Air Materiel Command, and which has been doing 
2 particular kind of procurement for a long time—and you have to 
do it that way in order to get these people to the point where they 
know their job and can deal on somewhat of an equal basis with the 
people on the other side of the table—where you get to dealing with 
a particular group and a new requirement of a similar nature comes 
up, the natural and easy thing to do is to go right back to the same 
place all the time; is it not ? 

General Grerriry. It is, if the know-how lies in that particular area 
of the industry. It would be natural to go back to that area where 
that know-how exists. 

Mr. Suarp. I would say, Mr. Davis, that undoubtedly the man 

who has been building these items would probably be in a better posi- 
tion the second time to bid cheaper than the other people who have 
never had experience with it. 

Mr. Davis. I am not thinking exactly of the same item. I am 
thinking along the line of an item which would require a new tooling 
job, and some of those things, but which would be of a similar kind of 
work, 

In a negotiated bidding system there is not much opportunity for 
the new producer to get into this field of supplying for the Depart- 
ment of Defense because he does not have or has not had an oppor- 
tunity to build a reputation as a responsible bidder. 

General Gerriry. Mr. Davis, if I may respond to that question, in 
the area where it is possible to get competition—I am talking about 
areas other than larger or major aircraft and engines, and electronics— 
we do seek competition just as soon as we can get an item out of the 
development stage and into production and get some specifications 
for it. We will circulate these requests for proposals to the industry 
at large and get a great amount of competition. 

Now, Colonel Thompson brought out some examples of that this 
morning, and we are using this approach to the fullest extent we can 
throughout these areas where competition is possible. 

Mr. Suarp. Actually, Mr. Davis, usually we really do publicize 
these negotiated competitive bids. Is not that correct, General 
Gerrity ¢ 

General Grerriry. That is right. 

Mr. Suarpe. We publicize them through the medium of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and anyone has a right to come in and bid whether 

they appear later to be qualified or not. We do not shut them out, 
because we did not include them on our list of, say, 37. In other 
words, someone else can still come in. 
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INTEREST OF MANUFACTURERS IN GOVERNMENT BUSINESS 


Mr. Davis. Most of our discussion this morning centered around 
the theme that here we had a large amount of Government money 
available and that the general situation appeared to be that here was 
a number of different companies all just eager and ready and willing 
to get in there and get all that they could of the Government business. 
I guess, maybe, that is a very natural and usual thing. 

To what extent have you run into the other view/ I suppose, Mr. 
Sharp, this is something with which you would be very familiar. 

Sitting on the other side of the table, what reticence do you find 
on the part of some of these companies to become so greatly dependent 
on Government business in order to keep their firms occupied ¢ 

Mr. Swarr. | have had none come to my attention, but [ am sure 
it is true to some degree. 

I think during World War II some people found that difficulty. 
The unknown factors with which they had not had experience before 
in dealing with the Government were perhaps a little more than they 
wanted to cope with. In addition, perhaps, they had enough busi- 
ness of their own which was simpler for them to handle and I am 
sure they preferred not to seek Government contracts. I am sure if 
is true in some cases. 

Mr. Garxock. [t is true, I think, Mr. Davis, with some of these 
large companies that they set out as a policy that they do not want 
more than 10 percent of their gross business to be with the Govern- 
ment; or more than 25 percent. They just do not want this business 
even if they can get it. 

I would say from my contacts there is not a reluctance on their part 
to take on things which they are particularly qualified to do and do 
the things which need to be done for the Government, but they just 
do not want more than so much and are quite happy to let somebody 
else have a good share of it. 

Mr. Goutpen. I would not want to give you the wrong impression. 
Our doors are being beaten down at Wright Field by people who are 
looking for Government business. We have no scarcity of people 
who want business. 

General Gerrity. I think there has been quite a change today as 
compared to the 1946 or 1947 period when, because of the small size 
of our business in the Air Force and the interest of commercial 
industry to recapture commercial markets after World War II, we 
just could not get industry interested in our work. We had great 
difficulty in finding qualified suppliers to do the complex defense job 
for us. Whereas, ‘today, since we are working on a higher plane of 
annual business and there : appears to be more stability, there is a much 
greater interest on the part of industry at large and, as Mr. Golden 
says, we have an awful lot of competition today. 


PROFIT COMPARED WITH NET WORTH OF COMPANY 


Mr. Davis. It occurred to me this morning when you were asked 
to furnish some figures to show the percentage of profit and to show 
the percentage which that was as to the investment involved in a 
number of these countracts, that that is a figure which certainly 
could be awfully misleading. 

General Grerriry. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. ‘Take, for example, a farmer who, we will say, happens 
to have an investment in 60 acres of land, but that obv iously will not 
keep him occupied full time. So, he goes out and rents on shares, 
in other words, where someone else is furnishing all the capital but 
he is furnishing the labor and management and goes out and does 
that job. 

We will say he handles 300 acres and so that his income might be 
50 percent of what he might have invested in that particular small 
farm that he himself has all of his capital invested in. That would 
make it look as if he has a 100-percent return on his investment. 

Is not that entirely comparable to the manufacturer who has some 
facilities and you come in and say: “We will furnish the capital to 
permit you to expand your operations,” and at the end of the year he 
shows a very large number of dollars of so-called profit, as compared 
to the original investment which he might have had in a small plant, 
which makes it look as if he is really making a great deal of money 
on his investment, when as a matter of fact he is doing a lot more 
things than he normally would have been doing with the capital 
investment he would have ? 

Is that exactly comparable, or are there some differences there? 

General Gerriry. I think it is a very good illustration. Of course, 
it is hard to define something as unique as the aircraft industry as 
being exactly comparable to anything. However, the illustration is 
very good. In effect, that farmer is getting paid for his management 
services and his know-how to run this extended effort over property 
other than his own—which he is renting or getting a fee for taking 
care of—and the same is largely true in the aircraft industry. He is 
being paid for his know-how and his effort, and his management 
services on the total effort involved. 

If you compare it just to his capital investment, why, it just does 
not give you a true comparison of the effort and energy he has 
put out. 

Mr. Davis. It seems that way tome. It seems to me that the figures 
would be of little value and, at the same time, it would be harmful just 
standing by itself and could give an entirely erroneous impression as 
to what is going on in the procurement field. 

One thing in this bidding field—and I suspect, maybe, you are 
going to tell me that this is “something which someone else is guilty 
of 

Mr. Goxpen. Mr. Davis, to save you the trouble, as on the last case 

ou mentioned which did not turn out to be ours, I think we should 
low our horn a little bit. We took our lumps in the first part of the 
report, but beginning on page 124 of the report where the case histories 
are cited, none of those are Air Force cases. There are about 28 case 
histories cited, and we, of course, are happy that none of them are 
Air Force. 
RESTRICTIVE SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Davis. It is not an Air Force case I have in mind, but it is 
something that happened to come to my attention and it does seem to 
me to be a rather unjust thing, and it is particularly so with respect 
to smaller companies who attempt to bid on Government procure- 
ment. 
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This has reference to their time being very short, and the fact that 
the specifications which they were submitting were those of a par 
ticular specification listing at such and such a place or jobs of a 
particular company, or the. equivalent, 

The justification given was that— 

We do not procure enough of these items for us to justify detailed “specs” on 
every one of those kinds of materials, and so we have relied upon using a certain 
company’s product which we have used in the past and found satisfactory, and 
have said we would have to have that or its equivalent. 

How much of that goes on in regard to the smaller items, particu- 
larly ¢ 

Mr. Gouven. As of a few years ago, this was a rather common 
practice. As of the past 2 years, I would say, we have had a very 
definite policy, and I am happy to say practice, against this business of 
citing a restrictive specification, which is what you are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. GouveN. We still have areas where we are not completely away 
from that sort of thing. What we try to do is write a performance 
specification. Where we do not have a detailed “spec,” we write up 
a little description of what we want the item to do; perhaps, with a 
rough drawing of it where possible, avoiding the use of a manu- 
facturer’s name. But there are instances where we do have to state 
a manufacturer’s name, because of the lack of anything else. In such 
case our rules provide that we will not name one manufacturer, but 2 
or 3. Our rules also provide that our policy is very definitely toward 
avoiding the listing of one manufacturer’s serial number. 

Mr. Davis. In this particular case that came to my mind they were 
caught in the position of that being the way the specifications were 
given and then being denied access to the catalog of the particular 
company who had been doing it which in effect meant that the com- 
pany which had been doing that business was the only one which 
could ses as a practic ‘al matter compete for the new business. 

Mr. Gotpen. We have run across a few complaints like that and in 
some cases we were able to do what I just told you. In others we were 
confronted with a situation where this was the only company we had 
to deal with. However, this is becoming a lesser problem each day. 

Mr. Davis. In the response submitted by the Air Force to the staff 
report under tab 10—that is in regard to the Pratt & Whitney case- 
I think as long as we are going to be very legal, like the chairman, I 
would say probably that the Air Force has in effect entered a plea of 
confession and avoidance. 

However, in effect, I think what you have said is that this was 
really something which was under the control of the Navy and sug- 
gested we ought to ask the Navy about it. 


LIAISON BETWEEN SERVICES IN PROCUREMENT FIELD 


What is being done here to get a full and complete response to the 
matters that were called to the attention of the committee by the 
staff? Is someone at the Secretary of Defense level bringing the 
Navy and the Air Force together and saying “Well, now, let us get 
the complete story on this so we do know w shere we are on it.’ 

I am talking about the Pratt & W hitney case. 
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Mr. Gotpen. Are you talking about the diversion of the engines or 
the costs that were charged to the contract ¢ 

Mr. Davis. : think both of them are referred to. Under (b) you 

say that the Navy has plant cognizance of the plant and that they 
should answer any questions raised as to failure to decrease the diver- 
sion. Then you also say here that the Navy, having plant cogni- 
zance, should explain why the cost of certain of these engines was ap- 
parently charged to Government business. 

Yet, there was Air Force money involved; was there not? 

Mr. Gotpen. Yes. In this particular situation we gave a require- 
ment or requisition to the Navy and they placed the contract with 
Pratt & Whitney. They are the contracting agency. We are just a 
customer in this situation, and in that type case the Nav y, having com- 
plete contract cognizances and in addition audit cognizances of this 
plant, negotiated with the contractor for the purchase of engines. 
They negotiated the price and the responsibility for each element of 
cost, so that is the Navy’s responsibility. 

I am told they have an answer to these allegations; that is, that 
this particular cost was not included in the price. We received that 
after making this statement, and I understand they are making that 
explanation ‘to the committee's Navy panel. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, even though it is your money, once the 
overall cognizance of that operation is in the Navy, the Air Force takes 
the position that all you can do is pay the bill when it is submitted / 

Mr. Goipen. Well, we do the same thing for them. This “plant 
cognizance” concept is good. Having two people in the same plant 
with duplicate contracting administration and duplicate auditing, is 
something we all ought to avoid. We buy engines for them from one 
plant and they buy some for us from another. We buy aircraft the 
same way, and they do it for us. At other plants we work it out so 
that they have complete audit cognizance, for example, and we do the 
same thing for them at an Air Force plant. We have found that we 
can in general accept each other’s figures and we think that is the 
workmanlike way to do it. 

You will find instances where we may disagree with each other as to 
costs, but each would rather rely upon the service with purchase 
responsibility which spent months and months negotiating the partic- 
ular contract. 

General Grerriry. I would like to make this point, too, Mr. Davis. 
While this is a Navy responsibility as a procuring service for the Air 
Force, we work in very close liaison with them. Asa matter of fact, 
our people from Wright Field have participated in the Navy negotia- 
tion with Pratt & Whitney on these contracts, and we propose to do 
so on a continuing basis. 

On the other hand, the Navy buyers are interested in what prices 
we are ene in our arrangement which we are making with the 
Ford Co., from whom we buy the same engines. They are interested 
in getting all the information on our negotiations with the Ford Co. 
So, there is plenty of cross-information there. 

Mr. Davis. With respect to the diversions, once you have called it 
to the attention of top civilian people in the Department of the Air 
Force, that is about as far as you can go, and from then on it is a job 
for him to work out with the Secretary of the Navy and Secretary of 
Defense; is that about the size of it ¢ 


. 
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As I understand this, were there not some engines which were 
committed to the Air Force but which were permitted to be diverted 
to a commercial customer / 

Genera] Gerriry. I did not quite understand it that way, Mr. 
Davis. I understood that Pratt & Whitney shipped some engines to 
Boeing for this particular purpose at the same time they were per- 
forming contracts for the Navy to deliver engines to the Air Force. 
They did meet our deliver y schedules on those engines 

Mr. Davis. They did? I wasthinking that they did not. 

General Grrrity. At that time, however, the Air Force was con- 
cerned as to whether they would meet our requirements. 


REDUCTIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 AND PRIOR PROGRAMS 


Mr. Davis. Finally, in regard to the breakdown on the chart which 
we had a yesterday, a rather general explanation was given of 
this $963.3 million. Do you have the figures available in your backup 
cael to come pretty close by specific items to totaling that $963.3 
million? You did give us some parts of it, but then there were other 
just general statements given on the rest of them. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. I had some general statements other 
than the $520 million in the price redetermination. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I think the thing which requires clarification is 
this: You have, after all, a net figure. 

General Gerriry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Then there were some recoupments, and then there were 
some other adjustments. 

General Grerrity. Price increases. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. That left you with that net figure? 

General GeRrRITY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I think in order to be clear on it that we really ought 
to have some breakdown of this to show how you did arrive at that 
$963.5 million, if you have those figures available. 

General Gerriry. I would be glad to furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, somewhere you are going to run over 
the $963.3 million, and then you are going to settle back to it. That 
is the thing I think we ought to have some clarification of. 

General Gerrity. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


A breakdown of the $963,300,000 reduction in fiscal year 1955 and prior 
pregrams, by budget program, follows: 


P-110 aircraft, complete_____._________ On ee ae $705, 300, 000 
ro ieee ches ass saps peseomwecl deny lib gpepmimnbaetigabemsataouiae 128, 300, 000 
P-130 related procurement______________ i cohclcteaclacicbdiaablbtadsine Seiad owatanaca a 189, 000, 000 
P-140/180/190 other__.___________ ch a i ee 37, 000, 000 

Total of programs reduced__-__-__--_~_ i i a, 1, 059, 600, 000 


P-150 guided missiles increased 


Be arte eg ax eons isle arapsat Gt Ni ahlperc eaaoniccerciares 96, 300, 000 


Net reduction__.....__- i a a i 963, 3K 0, 000 
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A further breakdown of the $705,300,000 reduction shown above for aircraft 
follows: 










Downward price redeterminations : 
Wey ERM 6 ah Fee EE Ce ee eC Oe ee Ee ee 261, 500, 000 
F-86D__- ca aie baer pica chs a a a 39, 100, 000 
F-89C/D/H- Pa cae x ae taies cat hac Gs Ske aeeadeaeapace eee 94, 000, 000 
ee Sis ta et ee gn eth hes OR a ee eek 49, 000, 000 















Rate IAT S89 a Lind ob aise betes Ai ee at 38, 600, 00O 
B-36__ a See 6 i acl a a i Ni ch 11, 700, 000 
I ee eS il ae Ne ee 10, 900, 000 
Various other____- oe ai ak oo och adore ee 15, 900, 000 






520, 700, 000 
Requirements deleted______-_____ slice a a 


Downward revision of funds reserved for engineering changes, 


transportation and upward price adjustments_________________ 235, 000, 000 











Downward adjustment in categories above__..---__-______ 851, 100, 000 





























Requirements added__-_____-________- 
Configuration changes, price increases__ 


Ak a 19, 000, 000 
eee 126, 800, 000 


145, 800, 000 





pee peGirreah Tat Biterant nS. ooo). he a eek ee 705, 300, 000 


Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Swarr. Mr. Chairman, could I make a statement for the record 
before we adjourn ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suarp. I would like to say in the first place that I personally, 
and I am sure those who are with me here, do really appreciate the 
help that we get out of the committee hearings and investigations 
made by the committee, which point up our problem areas. 





APPRECIATION OF PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 
I also would like to put in a few good words for the people who 
really work at this procurement. As I said, I have come in from the 
outside world, but I have had a pretty: thorough indoctrination in 
just how they do procure. It is a terrifically difficult job. 

I would like to say for the record that I have never seen a more 
dedicated, harder-working group than these procurement officers and 
civilians in AMC and at the depots. I know for a fact that frequently, 
they work long hours overtime, they work on weekends, and very fre- 
quently they work with no extra compensation. They are interested 
in doing a good job. It is a terribly difficult problem, and we need 
every bit of help that we can possibly find from any source that we 
can find it. I would like to get into the record that these people really 
are doing a good job, a conscientious job, and are working awfully 
hard at it. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you that they should be given every pos- 
sible recognition, but when people in industry get large bonuses and 
special consideration by reason of the good work they are doing for 
their companies, it would be good if we could do more, I would think, 
for our outstanding personnel who are capable of doing and who are 
doing the best job in the field of procurement. 
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What are you doing to give these people encouragement ¢ 

Mr. Suarr. Well, I think one of the things we can do is to give them 
a pat on the back once in a while. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that is helpful. 

Mr. Suarp. If they do an outstanding job, of course, they are pro- 
moted and that is about all I think we can do except for certain fringe 
benefits that they have which in some way compensate them for their 
extra work. 

Mr. Garwtock. There is one proposal before the Congress which 
would help. The Department of Defense and the Civil Service Com- 
mission have been discussing it with the appropriate committees of 
the House and the Senate; that is a provision for additional jobs in 
the supergrade area. It has been extremely difficult within the number 
provided so far to ‘get a reasonable allocation of those jobs to our 
procurement people. The expansion of that number would be of 
substantial assistance. 

That pat on the back which Mr. Sharp spoke of is very helpful, but 
the “long green” seems to be at least an equal incentive. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for your presentation. 

We are glad to have had you before us, Mr. Sharp, and since this is 
your first time to appear before the committee, we will look forward 
to seeing you again. 

Mr. Suarp. Thank you, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force James H. Doveuas, 
BeErorE THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SuBCOMMITTEE, House Com- 
MITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, ON Fepruary 21, 1956 


Mr. Chairman, we have looked forward to the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with you those portions of the report, prepared by your surveys 
and investigations staff, which pertain to the Air Force. In order to 
conserve the committee’s time, | plan to avoid going over the ground 
already covered by Assistant Secretary Pike. Instead, we have pre- 
pared, and are submitting to your committee, detailed statements 
responsive to the more significant criticisms in the report directed 
at the Air Force. I believe you will find that these statements cover 
such areas adequately. I would like, however, to make a few brief 
comments. 

We sincerely regret that your staff feels its work was impeded 
through lack of assistance or cooperation by the Air Force. From the 
outset, we regarded this project as one which would be mutually bene- 
ficial. We set out with the firm intention of assisting your people 
wherever possible. To this end our personnel devoted tremendous 
amounts of time to digging out and collecting the material desired by 
the committee staff. We did not require advance notice of visits by the 
staff; we waived the requirement of written formal requests for docu- 
ments; conferences were never refused; we permitted committee staff 
members to borrow files on a most informal basis. When the commit- 
tee staff indicated a special need for certain documents, we worked 
weekends, including the Christmas and New Year weekends. We did 
not have our legislative liaison people accompany the committee staff 
on field visits, nor were our legal personnel present at interviews con- 
ducted by the committee staff. I can assure you that there was no 
intention to hamper the staff in its survey. 

On the other hand, we appreciated that the committee staff was 
confronted with an enormously complex job which was required to be 
completed in a relatively short time. Copies of thousands of docu- 
ments had to be made and processed to the staff within time limits 
that could not at times be met. This did create frustrations in a few 
instances on both sides. Generally, I wish to confirm my early impres- 
sion that a good cooperative attitude existed on both sides. 

It is gratifying to observe the extent to which your staff dug into 
the complex problems involved in military procurement. I know 
that the work of your people, summarized in their report, will be 
helpful to us. They have put their finger on a lot of our problems 
and have shown a real comprehension of the difficulties we face daily. 
In many areas we agree with their criticisms and are doing something 
about it. In others, we feel that time did not permit a full apprecia- 
tion of the problems by the staff, and, we believe, we have good answers 
to the criticisms made. These are set out in the detailed comments 
being furnished to you. 
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I would like to touch briefly on the separate report on the SAGE 
and DEW projects prepared by your staff. We consider the report 
to be thorough and objective. I am sure your staff will agree that we 
went all out in helping them to better understand these important 
projects. All our people, files, and facilities were made available here 
in Washington as well as in our field project offices. 

In particular, I would like the committee to know that we have not 
been complacent on the question of communications rates relating to 
SAGE. We have taken affirmative action to see that the interests of 
the Government are adequately protected. The comment which 
we are submitting goes into this matter in some detail. I should like, 
however, to state that we have been discussing this matter with the 
telephone company for over a year. In September 1955 we wrote 
both the telephone company and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission urging that consideration of reduced rates appeared war- 
ranted. As you may know, the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has filed with the FCC a new proposed tariff which would, in general, 
provide reduced rates for any user of multiple private line services 
‘and channels in excess of three units. This could mean a substantial 
reduction annually in our bill for communications services. The 
Department of Defense now has under consideration the question of 
the manner of intervention in the FCC proceedings. 

We are, of course, pleased with the conclusion reached by your 
staff that the selection of Western Electric Co. in connection with the 
SAGE project was a sound one. We are also pleased that there is no 
criticism in the report with respect to the fees negotiated with West- 
ern Electric for the SAGE and DEW contracts. I am sure the com- 
mittee took note of the staff’s conclusion, as did we, that in the case 
of subcontracts for construction the interests of the Government were 
adequately safeguarded with awards being made to well-qualified 
firms on a low-bid basis. On the other hand, we believe the staff 
properly suggested the need for maintaining close surveillance of 
profit rates allowed in the contracts for certain of the complex equip- 
ments and services which are being purchased for the SAGE and 
DEW projects, either directly by the Air Force or under subcontracts 
placed by Western Electric. We are in the process of negating 
many of the production contracts for these items. You can be assure 
that this advice of the staff will be kept in mind. 

Finally, I would like to touch upon the very important subject of 
personnel. At the policymaking level, we can set up wise procure- 
ment policies and precise procurement procedures. In the final analy- 
sis; however, we must stand or fall on the judgment. exercised by 
our procurement. people in the countless day-to-day decisions they 
must make. And there can be no question but that these daily deci- 
sions are very difficult and trying. 

On the one hand, the contracting officer is pressed with demands 
from operational activities to deliver the perfect weapon imme- 
diately. He is told that no delays can be tolerated. On the other 
hand, he is constantly hammered to exercise prudent business judg- 
ment, and to balance the operational need with considerations of 
economy. No matter what his decision, he can never hope to satisfy 
everybody. He is pressured before the act and criticized after it. 
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Now how does the contracting officer perform in the face of all 
these difficulties? It seems to me that he performs very well indeed. 
The Air Force was faced with more than 1 million separate procure- 
ment actions in 1955. Some of these were easy; some were very diffi- 
cult. Obviously, our personnel negotiating the tough ones were 
dealing with some pretty high-priced talent from industry. Yet 
it appears that very few of our procurement actions are open to serious 
criticism. It is my observation that our procurement and contracting 
personnel, both officer and civilian, perform difficult tasks conscien- 
tiously and generally with a high degree of competence. 

Let me conclude by saying that the Air Force desires to give the 
committee any details we can as to any of the matters dealt with in 
your staff’s report. 















FAILURE TO COOPERATE WITH COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS 







CRITICISM 






The committee staff states that it was hampered continuously by 
legislative liaison personnel in its examination of specific contracts 
and related files. It charges specifically that the Air Force: (a) 
required strict adherence to its regulations governing the supplying 
of information to congressional committees, (6) reluctantly made 
files available at Headquarters USAF, (c) took from 1 week to 3 
months in Washington to “coordinate and clear” copies of documents 
requested by the committee, and (d@) refused to make available special 
audit reports on the grounds that they were privileged documents. 










COMMENTS 











The fact is that our procedures governing the furnishing of infor- 
mation to congressional committees were substantially relaxed to 
accommodate the committee staff. We did not require advance notice 
of visits. We did not, in general, screen our raw files before making 
them available. We waived the requirement of written formal re- 
quests for documents. Conferences were never refused. On request, 
we permitted committee staff members to borrow files on a most in- 
formal basis. When the committee staff indicated a special need for 
certain documents, we worked weekends, including the Christmas and 
New Year weekends. In the Office of the Secretary we reversed prac- 
tically all of the Air Staff’s claims of privileged documents (at. least 
100) and made these documents available to the committee staff. We 
did not have our legislative liaison personnel accompany the com- 
mittee staff on field visits or elsewhere. We did not have our legal 
personnel present at interviews conducted by the committee staff. 
While there was no delay caused by the actions of our legislative 
liaison personnel, there were some delays occasioned by the Air Staff 
review of documents requested from our field installations. ‘These 
reviews were necessary, if we were to keep abreast of the matters the 
committee was investigating and to insure that no clearly privileged 
documents were involved. We are aware of only 1 case, arising 
through inadvertence, where a 3-month delay was occasioned in sub- 
mitting documents to the committee staff. Considering the huge vol- 
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ume of documents requested (constituting at least three full file cab- 
inet drawers), the need for reproduction thereof, and considering that 
a substantial part of these documents were classified secret. we do not 
believe that, in general, there was a failure to cooperate. The neces- 
sity for conducting business as usual, while accommodating the com- 
mittee staff, was, of course, a complicating factor. 

We did refuse Inspector General reports and certain audit reports. 
The latter reports were not typical audit reports but were, in effect, 
Inspector General-type reports covering surveys of the procurement 
process by the Auditor General. These were considered to be in the 
nature of Inspector Generial reports and therefore privileged. This 
position was taken strictly in accordance with the position taken by 
the Office, Secretary of Defense. Further, while we refused to make 
available the 8 reports involved, we did offer 3 such reports on a 
“sample” basis in order that the committee staff could be made aware 
of the type of procurement reviews conducted by the Auditor General. 
The committee staff did not accept this offer; nor did they refuse it. 
The matter was left open for further discussion, but was not pressed 
further by the committee staff. 

In summary, considering the broad scope of the survey, the detailed 
approach of the committee staff, and the daily demands of the investi- 
gators, all of which generated a tremendous workload, we believe our 
people are to be commended rather than criticized for the manner in 
which they worked with the committee staff. We believe, further. 
more that the committee staff’s irritation and criticism was caused 
by the time limits placed upon them for the completion of their sur- 
vey rather than lack of cooperation on our part. 


EXCESSIVE USE OF NEGOTIATION IN PLACING CONTRACTS 
CRITICISM 


As in the case of the House Armed Services Committee, the com- 
mittee staff criticizes the extensive use of negotiation in lieu of formal 
advertising in the placement of our contracts. It states the congres- 
sional intent in favor of formal advertising and clearly implies abuse 
of our authority to negotiate. 


COMMENTS 


For the period January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1955, 2.3 percent or 
$511 million, was advertised out of a procurement program of $22 
billion. For this same period the 3 services averaged 5.8 percent 
advertised. 

On its face these figures do appear shocking. The Air Force would 
merit severe criticism if the dollar value of all contracts placed by 
it during the period constituted in its entirety, or even in substantial 
part, a potential for formal advertising. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. The bulk of the items we buy does not lend itself to formal 
advertising. This was recognized by the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947 which authorized use of negotiation in placing contracts 
for the incredibly complex weapons we buy. Congress understood 
during the hearings preceding enactment of this act that our modern 
aircraft, missiles, and other complicated weapon systems cannot con- 
ceivably be procured by formal advertising. 
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During fiscal year 1955, approximately 85 percent of the dollar 
amount of all of our procurement actions reflect the procurement of 
airplanes, engines, complex electronic equipment, fire control and 
bombing systems, guided missiles, and research and development work. 
Aircraft and engines alone account for approximately 60 percent of 
our procurement r dollars. In calendar year 1955 only 30 contracts ye 
major equipments accounted for approximately $3 billion out of « 
total of over $6 billion. When we understand that these contracts for 
major equipments, representing the bulk of our dollars, cannot be 
placed by formal advertising, the reason for the very high percentage 
of dollars which we place by negotiation becomes readily apparent. 
We cannot expect to reverse the existing percentage relationship be- 
tween advertised and negotiated procurement. 

It should also be noted that a variety of supplies and services, com- 
monly considered susceptible to formal advertising, are purchased for 
the Air Force by the other military departments and the General 
Services Administration, for example, construction, food, clothing, 
petroleum products, and automotive equipment. These purchases rep- 
resent substantial amounts. In fiscal year 1955, we transferred to other 
agencies for purchase action approximately $1.1 billion for construc- 
tion. The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency bought ap- 
proximately § $500 million worth of petroleum products. Approxi- 
mately $193 million for food and $42 million for clothing were trans- 
ferred to the Army for purchase action for Air Force account. By 
limiting itself to the purchase of the complex weapons of war and 
by having other agencies procure for us items of the type described 
above, the Air Force reduced significantly the potential business which 
it could place by formal advertising. 

There has been a steady increase in the amount of business placed 
by formal advertising since fiscal year 1953. In fiscal year 1953, 1.5 
percent by dollars was placed by formal advertising. This increased 
to 2.6 percent in fiscal year 1954, 3.2 percent in fiscal year 1955, and 
4.7 percent so far in fiscal year 1956. In fact, in percentage of pro- 
curement actions, we have placed annually more contracts ‘by adver- 
tising since fiscal year 1953 than we did prior to Korea. In percentage 
of dollars we are fast approaching the pre-Korean level. 

There are undoubtedly instances where purchases made by negotia- 
tion should have been accomplished by formal advertising. We believe 
these to be in the very small minority. We are striving for the in- 
creased use of formal advertising within the potential therefor and 
have noticed a steady increase duri ing the last 3 years, percentagewise, 
in both numbers of actions and dollar value thereof placed by formal 
advertising. While we can increase the percentage further, perhaps a 
few more percentage points, it seems clear that we cannot reverse the 
existing percentage relationship between formal advertising and nego- 
tiation. Where formal advertising cannot be used, we will nevertheless 
continue to stress competition to insure that we are getting the most 
for our money. 

As of.January 1, 1956, consistent with Department of Defense 
policy, we, as well as the Army and Navy, no longer rely (with minor 
exception) on the broad emergency authority to negoti: ite contained 
in section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement Act. Author- 
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ity to negotiate must now be found in the 16 other exceptions to ad- 
vertising contained in the act, requiring in many cases (approximately 
2,500 annually) secretarial level approval. 


PARACHUTE PROCUREMENTS IN APRIL 1954 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff points to a purchase of parachutes in April 
1954 as a prime example of deficiencies in our procurement system. 
These deficiencies include (a) use of negotiation with selected sources 
in lieu of formal advertising; (4) purchasing in the absence of re- 
quirements; (c) amendment of the contracts to provide Government- 
furnished property (quick-change releases and canopy releases) which 
were already in stock at the time the negotiations were concluded in 
April of 1954; (d) amendment of the contracts to extend delivery 
schedules; and (e) use of production funds for research and develop- 
ment purposes. 

COM MENTS 


(a) Use of negotiation with selected sources in lieu of formal adver- 
tising 

To meet rapidly expanding parachute requirements which developed 
during the Korean buildup, the Air Materiel Command encouraged 
numerous potential suppliers to undertake the manufacture of para- 
chutes. Asa result of AMC’s efforts, approximately 20 new companies 
entered this business. Most of these companies were in the apparel 
and related industries. As such, they were able to get rapidly into 
mass production on existing parachutes by capitalizing on the know- 
how and techniques of the old established parachute manufacturers 
(Pioneer Parachute Co., Switlik Parachute Co., and Irving Air Chute 
Co.). Unlike the new companies which were attracted to the para- 
chute field, Switlik, Pioneer, and Irving over the years had concen- 
trated extensively on the design and development, as well as the pro- 
duction, of parachutes. 

Parachute procurements in fiscal year 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
amounted to approximately $118 million, $44.9 million, and $19 mil- 
lion, respectively. Early in calendar year 1953, however, AMC was 
confronted with a difficult situation when requirements for parachutes 
dwindled to practically nothing. It became apparent that, if indus- 
trywide competition continued to be sought on future procurements 
solely on a price basis, many of the newer companies could, from a 
cost standpoint, force the old-line parachute manufacturers out of 
business. AMC believed that such a result would be most undesirable 
since in this way the important technical capabilities of long-estab- 
lished parachute manufacturers upon whom the military had depended 
in the past and on whom the military must depend in the future, would 
be dissipated. In recognition of this danger, AMC made a presenta- 
tion on April 16, 1953, to Assistant Secretary Lewis and General Cook 
wherein that command questioned the advisability of continuing with 
the then existing policy of procuring parachutes on the basis of price 
alone. 

Shortly thereafter, on May 20, 1953, the Air Staff, consistent with 
AMC’s position, recommended to Assistant Secretary Lewis that he 
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approve as Air Force policy that “where circumstances warrant, pro- 
posals be solicited from, and contracts be awarded to, selected sources 
whose production capabilities, engineering talent, quality-control sys- 
tem, and testing facilities would render the Air Force maximum assist- 
ance both in production and development.” The Air Staff further 
recommended that this policy not be restricted solely to parachutes 
but include all items “where the facts and circumstances warrant.” 

However, since AMC had initiated its fiscal year 1953 procure- 
ments on an overall competitive basis, and, in view of the many 
complaints that could be anticipated if such a policy were adopted— 
especially if adopted prematurely—it was decided to proceed slowly 
in this matter. Therefore, no further action was taken on the Air 
Staff recommendations. Nevertheless, this subject was discussed over 
a period of several months and on a number of occasions with AMC 
and staff personnel. 

On December 22, 1953, AMC submitted a new proposal which 
was limited solely to parachute procurements. This proposal called 
for discontinuance of the past policy of wide-open competition and 
recommended procurement with a maximum of three parachute firms 
having proven production records and established developmental and 
engineering staffs. The three companies selected by AMC and 
WADC were Pioneer, Switlik, and Irving. Under the new pro- 
posal, each of these companies would receive a share of the fiscal year 
1954 ($4,533,000) funds available for placement of parachutes sufli- 
cient to maintain them in economic production. 

On February 16, 1954, Mr. Lewis approved the AMC proposal. 
With this approval, however, Mr. Lewis cautioned that careful price 
negotiations should be conducted to obtain the lowest possible prices; 
that sustaining amounts should be kept to the very minimum; and 
that the judgment of the commander, AMC, would of necessity have 
to be relied upon as to what the minimum sustaining amounts should 
be for each contractor. 

It should be noted here that the fiscal year 1954 funds, mentioned 
above in the amount of $4,533,000, belonged solely to the Air Force. 
Both the Army and Navy had indicated, when requirements informa- 
tion was requested from them prior to the date of AMC’s proposal, 
and again in early calendar year 1954, just before procurement was 
effected using these funds, that they had no known requirements for 
additional parachutes for the immediate future. 

On April 5, 1954, this office received notification from AMC that a 
total of approximately $4.5 million had been placed on contract with 
the 3 selected manufacturers. Each manufacturer received approxi- 
mately $1.5 million as its share of this procurement. To our surprise 
the Army, in the latter part of April 1954—contrary to its previous 
indications—placed a number of MIPR’s requesting extremely tight 
delivery schedules for approximately $30 million worth of parachutes. 
The parachutes required by the Army were procured by negotiation 
with multiple awards being made to 10 manufacturers on the basis of 
low price and ability to meet the urgent delivery requirements im- 
posed by the Army. Had the Army given us its requirements 1 month 
earlier, there would have been no need for the April 1954 selected 
source contracts. In effect, however, the Army’s requirements merely 
postponed the day when we would again have to face the problem 
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of reduced parachute requirements on the one hand and an excess 
productive capacity on the other. It now appears that this problem 
is again with us since AMC has indicated that the fiscal year 1956 
parachute requirements for all 3 services is only $3 million. The 
Air Force is now discussing with Army possible purchase in advance 
of joint Army-Air Force first quarter mobilization requirements 
phased over a 7-year period by buying one-seventh of the require- 
ments each year at a cost of approximately $9 million each year. 

The selected sources criticism implies that the Air Force did not 
obtain good prices. The prices negotiated with these three selected 
sources for back-style parachutes were below the average of past pur- 
chases of comparable parachutes. Further, each of these contracts 
contains a price redetermination clause, which will permit further 
revision of prices, downward only, if the experienced costs so warrant. 


(6) Procuring in the absence of requirements 

As indicated above, the primary purposes of these selected source 
procurements was to maintain an industrial mobilization base con- 
sisting of those producers best qualified from a production and de- 
velopment standpoint. This objective did not depend upon the 
existence of current requirements, from a numbers standpoint, for 
parachutes. However, it should be noted that the parachutes then 
in Air Force stock did not meet the requirements of our higher and 
faster flying aircraft which were beginning to come into the Air Force 
inventory. Accordingly, these procurements were utilized as a vehicle 
to obtain parachutes to meet requirements generated by the newer 
aircraft. This explains the statement in the Air Force documents 
quoted by the committee staff to the effect that we had no requirements 
for parachutes in fiscal year 1954. In this respect the same document 
from which this statement is quoted goes on to say that the advent 
of the higher and faster aircraft justifies a determination to procure 
parachutes in accordance with the new specifications in fiscal year 
1954 notwithstanding the status of the then current inventory. As 
a footnote, we were recently informally advised that Air Force using 
organizations prefer the newer parachutes to the extent of creating a 
problem with respect to issue of the old-style chutes. 


(c). Amendment of the contracts to provide Government-furnished 
property already in stock at the time the negotiations were con- 
cluded in April 1954 

In September 1954 all three contracts were amended to permit the 
use of Government-furnished property in the manufacture of these 
parachutes. This property consisted of quick-change and canopy 
releases. It is a fact that these items were in Air Force stock in April 
1954 when the negotiations were concluded. 

The explanation given by AMC is as follows. Time was of the 
essence in placing these contracts since these companies were rapidly 
running out of production and immediate action was necessary to 
sustain their work forces. Determination of available Government 
property to be furnished would have entailed a delay. Accordingly, 
the decision was made not to delay award of these contracts for this 
purpose. Subsequent to award, the items to be supplied as Govern- 
ment-furnished property were determined, provided for in the con- 
tracts, and prices reduced to reflect the furnishing of these items. 
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, The above explanation appears weak and is so admitted to be by 
former Middletown personnel. We probably deserve criticism in 
this instance, but there appears to have been no loss to the 
Government. 


(d) Amendment of the contracts to extend delivery schedules 

Delivery schedules on the Pioneer, Irving, and Switlik contracts 
were extended by contract amendment to call for completion of de- 
liveries in November 1955, April 1956, and June 1956, respective- 
ly. The amendments to these contracts extending the delivery 
schedules frankly state the reasons therefor. 

These contractors had received a portion of the Army procure- 
ments previously discussed. A review was made of the then cur- 
rent position of each contractor and it was determined that the 
awards made to each of these contractors in April of 1954 should 
continue to be utilized for the original purpose, namely, to sus- 
tain the work forces in these plants in the absence of any other 
business. Accordingly, the contract delivery schedules were ex- 
tended without cost to the Government so as to cover the period 
subsequent to production on the Army and other business. 

The question may be raised as to why the Air Force did not can- 
cel these three procurements when the Army requirements were an- 
nounced. In the first place, there was no assurance that these three 
old-line parachute manufacturers would be successful in obtaining 
a contract for any of the Army requirements. In any event, the 
Army delivery schedules were so tight (multiple awards had to be 
made to meet Army requirements) that it was realized that the mo- 


bilization base problem would arise after the Army requirements 
had been fulfilled. In addition, in view of the previously men- 
tioned requirements for new type parachutes as well as the proba- 
ble termination charges that would be incurred, the decision was 
made to let these contracts stand but to utilize them as true sus- 
taining awards, 


(e) Use of production funds for research and development purposes 


The Switlik contract, which initially provided for the fabrica- 
tion of all parachutes from Du Pont nylon yard, was amended to 
provide that 1,000 parachutes would utilize Chemstrand nylon. The 
purpose of this change was to evaluate the Chemstrans product 
against Air Force military requirements. For this evaluation, a 
decision was made to conduct parallel tests using cloth and para- 
chute samples made from Chemstrand nylon yarn against those 
made from Du Pont nylon yarn. The contract amendment was 
made at no additional cost to the Government and resulted in no 
change in the total number of parachutes to be furnished under 
the contract. 

A test quantity of 100 parachutes, 50 from each kind of nylon, 
was required by the parachute laboratory at WADC to eonduct 
the tests. These tests are scheduled for completion in July 1956. 
Test results, to date, have shown no significant differences between 
the Chemstrand and Du Pont nylon products. It is estimated that 
all tests will result in the destruction of approximately 40 para- 
chutes. The remainder of the 100 chutes will be held in storage 
at the Wright Air Development Center for subsequent test purposes. 
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The additional 950 parachutes fabricated from Chemstrand cloth 
will be stored at Middletown until all tests have been completed. 
The 950 Du Pont nylon parachutes not included in the test pro- 
gram will be stocked and issued to using organizations upon demand. 

The allegation is that we have used production funds for research 
and development purposes. Production funds are normally used 
for procurement of items for service test, particularly where sig- 
nificant production quantities are ordered. This is consistent with 
DOD policy. 

As background material, it should be stated that.the Chemstrand 
Co. is a licensee of Du Pont, that samples and test reports of the 
cloth reviewed prior to amending the contract indicated that the 
Chemstrand nylon was chemically the same as the Du Pont nylon, 
and that the physical characteristics of the Chemstrand nylon were 
the same. Our technical people at WADC are satisfied that Chem- 
strand nylon will prove to be satisfactory for use. 


LETTER CONTRACTS 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff points up: (a) the extensive use of letter con- 
tracts, and (b) unconscionable delays in converting letter contracts to 
definitive contracts, thus diluting the Government’s opportunity to 
obtain fair and reasonable prices. 


COMMENT 


The Air Force avoids the use of letter contracts to the greatest ex- 
tent practicable. We limit its use to cases where: (1) the interest of 
national defense demands that the contractor be given a binding com- 
mitment so that work can be commenced immediately, and (2) 
negotiation of a definitive contract in sufficient time to meet the 
procurement needs is not possible, as, for example, when the nature of 
the work involved prevents the preparation of definitive requirements, 
specifications, prices, etc. 

The use-of the ‘letter. contract is closely controHed, with approval 
therefor retained at high levels within the Air Material Command. 
Our procurement instructions prescribe that letter contracts will be 
issued initially for a maximum period of 6 months. Where definitiza- 
tion of a letter contract is not practicable within this time, special 
approval is required in order to extend the period of the letter contract. 

We obligate on letter contracts the minimum amounts required to 
be committed during the life of the letter contract. In no event is a 
letter contract written which initially obligates a dollar amount in 
excess of 40 percent of the total estimated cost of the procurement. 

During the'letter contract stage we retain very close.control of ex- 
penditures. The contractor is not authorized to expend or obligate 
more than a stated aggregate amount. Each expenditure of $25,000 
or more for tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, materials, supplies, parts, equip- 
ment, engineering assistance, or reproduction, or other license rights 
is subject to the written approval of the contracting officer. Any sub- 
contract, regardless of amount, for the furnishing of completed arti- 
eles, spare parts, or work must have the written approval of the 
contracting officer. 
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O: c instructions further provide that, where it is determined that 
contractors have delayed without justifiable cause or failed to nego- 
tiate in good faith prompt contract formalization, no new contracts 
are to be placed with the contractors involved until the delinquency 
has been corrected. 

A monthly report on the status of letter contracts gives us a sum- 
mary of letter contracts outstanding and sets forth reasons for failure 
to definitize those which are more than 6 months old. 

We agree with the committee staff that the use of letter contracts 
and delays in their definitization place the Government in a less ad- 
vantageous trading position when it comes to negotiating the terms of 
the contract. We believe our controls on the use of letter contracts 
and emphasis on early definitization, as set forth above, have resulted 
in notable improvements over the past 4 years. As of February 1952 
we had outstanding 795 letter contracts, with approximately 525 over 
6 months old, and of these 142 were over 12 months old. As of No- 
vember 1955 we had outstanding 190 letter contracts, with 43 over 
6 months old, and of these 12 were over 12 months old. The 795 letter 
contracts as of February 1952 had a face value of $4.4 billion, whereas 
the 190 letter contracts as of November 1955 had a face value of $1.1 
billion. 


ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION (ROYALTIES AND 
LICENSE FEES) 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff points out that the ASPR, which was first 
ublished in 1948, still lacks coverage on many subjects. It pinpoints 
Saale of coverage with respect to treatment for cost reimbursement and 


ricing purposes of income to contractors derived from royalties and 
icense fees. 


COMMENTS 


As to general coverage of ASPR, admittedly much remains to be 
done. However, ASPR is considered, within and without the Gov- 
ernment, to be a very superior set of procurement regulations. This 
is due in great part to the contributions to the regulation made by 
responsible and knowledgeable people within the services who devote 
so much time to ASPR along with their regular duties. Progress has 
necessarily been slower than desirable because of this working arrange- 
ment; however, it is the concensus that the quality of ASPR would 
suffer if any other approach were employed. This is not to say that 
progress has not been steady within the past year. A great number 
of projects have been completed and others will soon be completed and 
published, These include price redetermination clauses, cost princi- 
ples for CPFF contracts, research and development contract clauses, 
ete. 

The committee staff points out that North American had apparently 
received $2.9 million for their business year ending September 30, 
1954, representing royalties and license fees, received in the main 
from foreign manufacturers for production contracts with foreign 
Governments. The committee staff also noted that Lockheed in con- 
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nection with the manufacture of T-33 aireraft by Canadair received 
royalty and license fees in excess of $1.5 million during 1954. 

ASPR does not deal with the treatment of income from royalties and 
license fees. As to royalties (which relate to payments for established 
patent rights) AMC’s practice is to insist on the reduction of the con- 
tractor’s G. & A. account by the amount of the royalty income, where 
the Government has shared in the costs of research and development 
from which the patent rights are derived. Cases where this was done 
involved Sperry, Convair, and Boeing. Further, for the year men- 
tioned by the committee staff, $44,094, representing income from royal- 
ties to North American, was credited to the G. & A. account. 

License fees are treated differently. While these fees comprise in 
part costs incurred in connection with the furnishing of technical 
data and assistance, the greatest portion thereof represents a lump-sum 
payment for purchase of what the primary source considers proprie- 
tary rights. AMC has not claimed any credit for this type of income. 
Industry takes the position that such payments constitute, in effect, 
compensation in some measure for unrealized profits resulting from 
the loss of business to the other source. In result, this seems to be 
consistent with our policy, when setting up a second source, of paying 
our primary design and development contractor a slightly higher 
profit rate in order to recognize the proprietary rights of the original 
design-manufacturer. 

We agree, however, with the committee staff that this subject re- 
quires consideration within the Department of Defense in order to 
achieve uniformity of approach. This problem of royalties and 
license fees can be handled best by the ASPR committee in connection 


with its current rewrite of section XV, dealing with cost principles 
for CPFF-type contracts. 


INCENTIVE-TYPE CONTRACT 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff apparently agrees with the theory of the incen- 
tive-type contract but criticizes administration thereof. In particular 
the report points out the need for establishing reasonably accurate 
target costs at an early date, pointing out that delays in fixing firm 
targets results, in effect, in converting the incentive-type contract to 
a “cost-plus-percentage-of-cost” contract, thereby placing a premium 
on inefficiency during the period prior to the establishing of a firm 
target. 

COMMENT 


The fixed-price incentive contract provides for the adjustment of 
profit and price by a formula based on the relationship which final 
negotiated total cost bears to negotiated target cost. Under this ar- 
rangement, the contractor is given the opportunity, through efficient 
production, to share in cost savings and, on the other hand, gives up 
a portion of his profits if costs are increased above target. 

There are two basic types of fixed-price incentive contracts. In 
the first type, the firm target cost, target profit, profit-and-price ad- 
justment formula, and ceiling are established at the outset. This 
type is used where reasonably accurate target costs can be established 
initially. The second is the delayed firm target type. In this type, 
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because of lack of ability to fix reasonably accurate targets initially, 
there is negotiated at the outset an initial price, and a production 
point, generally prior to initial delivery or shop completion of the 
first item, at which time a firm target cost, target profit, and a final 
profit-and-price adjustment formula and price ceiling will be nego- 
tiated In the interim, the initial price constitutes a billing price es- 
tablished in order to provide an interim basis for payment. 

In the Air Force 36 percent of our procurement dollars in fiscal year 
1955 were placed under incentive-type contracts. This contracting 
technique is primarily used for aircraft procurement, with limited 
usage for missiles, engines, fire-control systems, and rockets. 

In theory, the incentive-type contract constitutes a sound pricing 
technique. We have always recognized, however, that this technique 
depends for its success upon the existence of a sound basis for estab- 
lishing reasonable target costs. We try to use the incentive technique 
primarily where we have sufficient cost experience to assure ourselves 
that the target price is not inflated. The obvious reason for this ap- 
proach is to insure that any reduction in costs, resulting in increased 
profits to the contractor, results from efficiency and not from initially 
inflated target costs. We have also tried to limit the use of this tech- 
nique to situations where there is a sufficient volume of production so 
that the opportunity for achieving efficiency, and measuring it, pre- 
vails. We avoid use of the technique for initial production runs of 
small quantities. 

Approximately 75 percent of our incentive-type contracts are of the 
delayed firm target type. We agree wholeheartedly with the commit- 
tee staff that the delayed firm target under an incentive-type contract 
must be established at an early point in the performance of the con- 
tract. During the Korean period and immediately thereafter, the 
timeliness in fixing firm targets left much to be desired. There were 
inordinate delays. In the past few years, however, we have made 
marked progress in eliminating this problem area; there are only a 
few known delinquencies. Our instructions provide that, where it is 
determined that contractors have delayed without justifiable cause 
in fixing a firm target, no new contracts are to be placed with the con- 
tractors involved until the delinquency has been corrected. This has 
had a most salutary effect, particularly in the airframe industry. 

As a matter of history, the Air Force was the first service to recog- 
nize the desirability of postponing the establishment of the firm target 
profit and profit-and-price adjustment formula until the delayed firm 
target costs had been fixed. Previously, we had been involved in 
several cases where, having fixed the target profit rate and formula 
at the outset, we found costs had inordinately increased prior to the 
fixing of the firm target price, with the result that we were forced to 
agree to the application of the initially agreed upon target profit rate 
and formula to the higher experienced costs. We were successful 
with a number of contractors in eliminating the fixing at the outset 
of the target profit and formula for almost a year prior to the publica- 
tion of a DOD directive on this subject in October 1954. 

We believe that our action in eliminating premature fixing of target 
profit rates andformulas has been most effective in avoiding the pos- 
sibility of cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost tendencies in the incentive- 
type contract. 
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COOPERATION BETWEEN AUDITORS AND PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff has alleged that cooperation between auditors 
and procurement personnel is inadequate; that training Progane 
for audit and procurement personnel should be extended to lower 
levels; that uniform audit presapenes for incentive and price-revision 


contracts are lacking; and that cost principles for fixed-price-type 
contracts are desirable. 


COMMENT 


While isolated instances of disagreements between audit and pro- 
curement personnel exist, the Air Force feels that, on the whole, the 
cooperation between these two groups is excellent. 

As to cost-type contracts, audits are mandatory. As to fixed-price 
contracts, it is the position of the Department of Defense that the 
role of the auditor should be that of service to the contracting officer. 
The Air Force has proposed for inclusion in ASPR a policy state- 
ment (reflecting Air Force practice) which reads in part: 

“* * * the determination as to the necessity of an audit for pricing 
purposes and extent of its use therefor is the sole responsibility of 
the contracting officer, but his determination not to require an audit 
for pricing purposes shall not preclude the audit agency concerned, 
after consultation with the procuring activity in accordance with 
procedures prescribed by each respective Department, from perform- 
ing for its purposes an audit of the contract.” 

The importance of liaison between audit and procurement has been 
recognized by the Air Force for some time. Liaison offices of the 
Auditor General are in operation at AMC, ARDC, and Air Materiel 
areas and depots and are furnishing valuable assistance to procurement 
personnel. 

Extension of training to the lower levels for auditor and procure- 
ment personnel, as recommended by the committee staff, has been an 
Air Force policy and practice for some time. The Auditor General 
has established a training program including the following features: 
(a) College graduates are recruited as GS trainees and given a 
2-week course at a centralized school plus 514 months of intensive 
on-the-job training, (6) in addition to the formal school mentioned 
above, off-duty projects are assigned to these trainees, and every other 
week a 4-hour training session is held during which training material 
is related to actual field problems, (¢c) regularly scheduled training 
sessions are held for other audit personnel, (d) personnel are rotated 
under a program designed to increase their effectiveness and prepare 
them for increased responsibilities. 

Air Force procurement personnel have, within the past year, con- 
ducted pricing seminars throughout the country to exchange ideas and 
experiences thereby increasing the know-how of experienced procure- 
ment personnel. In addition, the previously established classes in 
pricing for new people have been continued. These classes are partic- 
ularly designed to bring pricing policies and techniques forcefully to 
the attention of the lowest level of procurement personnel. 

With regard to uniform audit procedures, it has long been the prac- 
tice of the military departments to coordinate such procedures in 
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major areas of common interest. As a matter of fact, cross-servicing 
on audit has been established for many years. We are not aware that 
the lack of prescribed uniform auditing procedures for fixed-price 
redetermination and incentive contracts has resulted in any significant 
amount of audit confusion. 

Under cost-reimbursement-type contracts it is necessary to incor- 
porate into the contract detailed cost principles for use in determining 
whether the costs which have been incurred are reimbursable. Cost 
»rinciples for this type of contract are, therefore, mandatory. This 
is not the case, however, with fixed-price contracts. In these contracts 
we are concerned primarily with negotiation of price as a whole rather 
than details of cost. Negotiation, being an art rather than a science, 
cannot be reduced to a Fevinahe basis. The position of the procure- 
ment people in the services and in the Department of Defenes has been 
against the inclusion in a fixed-price contract of cost principles, since 
this would in effect tend to create preoccupation with costs alone, 
resulting in pricing by audit. Judgment factors such as efficiency, 
quality of production, comparative prices, contributions to develop- 
ment, etc., would tend to be disregarded. There are some who feel the 
same result would flow from the promulgation of a set of cost prin- 
ciples for fixed-price contracts even though these cost principles were 
not included in the contract. The belief is that pricing would even, 
under such circumstances, tend to become pricing by audit. 

The present approach within the DOD, therefore, has been to con- 
centrate on: (a) The development of a standard format for submission 
of cost estimates by contracts, (6) preparation of all audits on a uni- 
form basis, (¢) development in the Contract Audit Manual of audit 
procedures and techniques for fixed-price contracts, (d) publication of 
pricing policies and techniques in ASPR, and (e) policy guidance on 
certain costs that have been traditionally troublesome. 


FAILURE TO CONSIDER COMPARATIVE COSTS IN PHASING OUT SECOND SOURCES 
OF SUPPLY 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff reports that little consideration is given by the 
Air Force to comparative costs in determining whether the primary or 
secondary source will be kept in production. It states that this was 
found to be the situation when Buick was phased out as the second 
source for the J—65 engine. 

COMMENT 


In the proration of business between the primary and secondary 
sources, it is Air Force policy to give prior consideration to the pri- 
mary source. When there is an insufficient volume to economically 
satisfy two production sources, it is Air Force policy to protect the 
design-prime. This approach recognizes the essentiality of main- 
taining the engineering and design potential of prime engine pro- 
ducers, not only for the engines they are currently producing, but for 
future engines which they are in the process of developing. Service 
und technical representation in the field, a responsibility of the design- 
prime, is also assured thereby. 

The conversion to American standards, redesign and model improve- 
ment of the J-65 was Wright aeronautical division’s introduction into 
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the jet engine field. Wright is currently engaged in the design, de- 
velopment, and engineering of ramjet, turboprop, dual cycle, and 
advanced propulsion systems for the Air Force. Wright has also pro- 
duced nine different versions of the J—65 engine. 

The ability of Buick to produce efficiently and at a lower price than 
Wright was known. The following factors explain to a great extent 
Buick’s lower costs. Buick was licensed to produce only one model - 
the J-65 for one aircraft, the F-84F. On the other hi and, Wright wa 
developing, as well as mi inufacturing, nine different versions of the 
basic J-65 engine for a number of Air Force and the Navy aircraft. 
Buick, because of its concentration on a single model and its rapid 
acceleration to a peak-production rate, was able to enjoy an early 
writeoff of initial starting costs. Subsequently, when Wright reached 
a comparable point in production, substantial price reductions were 
achieved. 

Serious consideration was given to the comparative prices of the 
two engine producers when the program deductions were effected. It 
was apparent that the cancellation from Wright’s program of the 
quantity of the single model being produced by Buick would have the 
following effects: 

(a) It would seriously undermine Wright’s production and 
development capability. 
(6) It would adversely affect the prices of the other engine pro- 
grams at Wright. 
(c) The termination charges at Wright would have been 3 to 
4 times the indicated possible savings reported by the committee 
staff. 
Therefore, while the comparative prices were given serious considera- 
tion the factors recited above were overr iding. 

One further point should be noted. The committee staff utilized a 
$6,000 price differential between Buick and Wright and, applying this 
figure to the 1,849 engines still to be delivered by Wright, concluded 
that the Air Force was paying approximately $11 million more in pro- 
duction costs than if Buick had produced the engine. The assump- 
tions are invalid. The 1,849 engines comprised the balance of all 
models remaining to be produced by Wright for the Air Force, in- 
cluding models that Buick was neither licensed nor tooled to produce. 


MISUSE OF PRODUCTION FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVZLOPMENT WORK 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff severely criticized the services for alleged use of 
production funds to cover research and deveiopment projects. The 
criticism, however, does seem to recognize the difficult situation con- 
fronting the services in keeping up with the state of the art on modern 
weapons systems with available research and development funds and 
forthrightly suggests that the Congress realistically deal with the 
problem. 


COMMENT 


We do not believe the situation is as serious as the committee staff 
reports. Pure research is easily definable. At the other extreme 
“pure” production is also easily recognized. Between the two stands 
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a gray area where numerous problems must be resolved on a judgment 
basis. We believe that in the main we have handled the gray areas 
forthrightly. 

The Department of Defense guidelines in this area ar as explicit as 
they can be in dealing with a problem of this kind. DOD Directive 
7220.5, dated January 5, 1955, contains in pertinent part the following: 

The following costs are included within the research and development appro- 
priations * * * (a) contractual services for basic and applied research studies; 
(b) contractual services for design and feasibility studies; (c) procurement of 
special items required for research and development functions; (d) manufac- 
ture and fabrication of working and/or prototype models required to provide the 
basis for production of the item in quantity for testing, inventory, or service use; 
(e) other contractual services; (f) contractual services for development testing 
subsequent to production of service test items, but prior to production for inven- 
tory; (g) supplies, including first destination transportation; and (h) other 
identifiable research and development costs. 

* * * a * +. + 

Excluded from the research and development appropriations are (@) materiel 
procured under procurement and production-type appropriations for inventory, 
and (0) procurement of items in quantity for testing prior to acceptance for 
inventory (including engineering, developmental, operational suitability, and 
user tests). 

Further, DOD Director 3230.2, dated June 23, 1955 provides in per- 
tinent part as follows: 

In general, engine projects should be funded in the following manner: 

(a) Exploratory studies, where a direct contract is appropriate, should be 
financed by research and development funds. 

(0) Preliminary design studies, component development, and development to 
the extent necessary to demonstrate feasibility of new design concepts, including 
the construction of research or demonstrator engines or components, should be 
financed by research and development funds. 

(c) The design, construction, and development testing of an engine to meet 
anticipated military requirements and intended for service use may be financed 
by procurement funds. Obligation beyond intial support of these projects should 
be incurred only after reasonable demonstration of the feasibility of any new or 
advanced design concepts involved. Funds may be allocated for these purposes 
as engineering allowances on production contracts; or the services may recom- 
mend uniform changes in fiscal codes and accounting practices to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Insofar as product improvement funds are involved, the Air Force 
has in the past, and continues to authorize, the use of production funds 
to cover product improvement. Product improvement, as practiced 
by the Air Force, covers engineering services and materials required 
to redesign an item of equipment to improve performance, correct a 
deficiency, improve productibility, increase maintenance ability, or 
reduce cost. It is more simply defined as a specified program of con- 
tinuing engineering and development leading to continuing improve- 
ment of an article in production or the immediate family of similar 
articles. Our Air Force procurement instructions have detailed in- 
structions and controls governing the funding of product improve- 
ment. Our instructions find support in the DOD directives quoted 
above. Weare currently reviewing our procedures to determine their 
adequacy. 

Weare all aware of the past differences of opinion that have existed 
between AMO and ARDC as to what may properly be funded with 
production funds. On the one hand ARDC has sought a very liberal 
approach. AMC has tended to be more conservative. However, we 
are satisfied that the top levels of both commands are now substantially 
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together in their thinking and that existing guidelines will be followed. 
In this connection Headquarters, USAF, is preparing a comprehensive 
restatement of the guidelines to be followed for funding purposes. 


JET TANKER PROGRAM 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff charges that controls promulgated by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are inadequate or completely inoperative in 
practice. In support thereof it points to (@) Boeing’s apparent antic- 
ipation of Air Force need for a jet tanker prior to the Air Force’s 
dete and the resulting directed procurement from Boeing, (6) 
lack of knowledge by the Air Force that Boeing was working in an 
Air Force facility on the 707 project from June 1952 to August 1952, 
and (c) lack of knowledge by the Air Force and Navy of diversion 
of 4 J—57 engines from Pratt & Whitney, in November and December 
1953, to Boeing for commercial purposes. The clear inference is 
something was wrong in the way Boeing got the jump on its com- 
petitors. 

COMMENT 


Requirement data [classified]. 

To meet this requirement a design competition was directed on 
May 5, 1954, for an optimum tanker. By this time Boeing had al- 
ready developed and produced a prototype transport with its own 
funds and could make available a jet tanker at least a year earlier 
than if we started from a basic paper design. In October 1953, 
Boeing had submitted to AMC estimated costs and availability data 
on a proposed jet tanker. While the prototype 707, as such, was not 
considered adequate, a version thereof (138-B) had definite possibili- 
ties. In view of our urgent requirement, the decision was made to 
procure an interim quantity of 88 Boeing KC-—135’s, as a gap filler, 
and to continue the design competition. On August 6, 1954, a pro- 
curement authorization was released for 29 KC-—135’s. 

In seeking a suitable tanker, many alternatives were reviewed. Ver- 
sions of the KC—-97, B-47, B-86, B-52, C-130, C-132, and C-133’s 
were considered and discarded for various reasons. In the process of 
determining the winner of the design competition there were various 
conflicting recommendations. The desire to produce an optimum 
tanker conflicted with the operational urgency for a weapons system 
at an earlier date. AMC selected Lockheed as the winner and recom- 
mended that Lockheed be authorized to proceed with its design con- 
currently with the Boeing proposal. ARDC recommended Lockheed 
as the winner, but recognized that other considerations dictated the 
need to continue with Boeing. SAC recommended the Boeing pro- 
posal with the provision that, if a second source was deemed necessary, 
Douglas be selected. The conclusion of Headquarters, USAF, was 
that Lockheed had won the design competition but that earlier avail- 
ability and the less expensive Boeing proposal offset the optimum 
tanker proposed by Lockheed. Lockheed, however, was awarded a 
phase I contract looking to development of an optimum tanker. To 
date, 97 Boeing KC-135’s have been directed for procurement. It is 
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anticipated that an additional 279 will be procured during fiscal year 
1957 and fiscal year 1958. 

As to the criticism that Air Force procrastination inevitably re- 
sulted in a directed procurement to Boeing, it is not uncommon in 
our business for contractors to anticipate a need for a given item of 
materiel. The time consumed in Air Force planning and analysis 
prior to a firm decision on a major program makes understandable 
the fact that a contractor can anticipate a requirement. Perhaps the 
answer to the committee staff’s criticism is that we wish more con- 
tractors had the courage of their convictions to carry on development 
at their own expense in anticipation of military requirements. The 
earlier availability of the Boeing prototype at a time when the urgency 
was clearly established is the basic justification for going to Boeing. 

As to lack of knowledge by the Air Force that Boeing was working 
on a Boeing 707 project, it should be noted that the Air Force plant 
representative became aware of Boeing’s activities in August of 1952. 
For several months prior to that time Boeing had been engaged in 
internal company planning and preliminary engineering related to 
this project. There was little physical evidence of activity on Boeing’s 
part during this time. The Air Force Plant Representative became 
aware of the project when an area for mockup construction was seg- 
regated within the experimental area of the Renton facilities. This 
was informlly called to AMC’s attention at once. On April 8, 1953, 
the Air Force plant representative’s office formally notified AMC that 
this project was in process, that action had been taken to reimburse 
the Fisaritiies for Government-facilities already used, and that 
agreements had been made for the future use of these facilities. 
Boeing was warned at the time that its project must not interfere with 
Air Force programs already in process at Seattle-Renton. 

As to the fact that J—-57 engines were shipped by Pratt & Whitney 
to Boeing for the 707 project, we believe this to be a matter for ex- 
planation primarily by the Navy. In early December 1953, the Air 
Force learned that Pratt & Whitney had shipped 1 engine in No- 
vember 1953 and was in the process of shipping 3 additional engines 
for the Boeing 707. It was also learned that spare engines would be 
shipped in May 1954. These engines were the equivalent of the J57- 
P-1 model used in the B-52 bomber. AMC complained of this matter 
both to the Navy and to Headquarters, USAF, but, nevertheless, four 
additional engines were shipped subsequently. 

The following comments are pertinent : 

(a) While AMC was concerned with the effect of diversion of these 
engines on B-52 delivery schedules, such diversions appear to have 
had little effect, if any, on the B-52 program. 

(b) Navy has plant cognizance of Pratt & Whitney and should 
answer any questions raised as to failure to detect this diversion of 
engines. fs 

(c) Navy, having plant cognizance, should explain the criticism 
that the costs of certain of these engines were apparently charged to 
Government business. 

(d) Pratt & Whitney takes the position that this was a purely 
commercial transaction between it and Boeing which did not require 
approval of the services. There does not appear to be any substantial 
question of breach of security involved. 
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ERRORS IN AIR FORCE INVENTORY RECORDS 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff has criticized inaccuracies in our inventory rec- 
ords, stating that the number of items on hand by actual count at dif- 
ferent depots bore little resemblance to the number reported as being 
on hand in our stock records. The group pointed out that requirements 
computations are necessarily dependent upon accurate inventories. 


COMMENT 


The Air Force has approximately 916,000 separate items of materiel 
on which inventory records must be maintamed. Considering this 
large number of items it is doubtful that any system could provide 
absolutely accurate inventory data. However, the Air Force recog- 
nizes the fact that a great many important matters—in addition to 
requir ements c omputations—ar e ‘dependent upon the existence of good 
inventory records. Accordingly we make every effort to assure ‘that 
these records are accurate, and that our inventor y management system 
is improved whenever weaknesses are uncovered. In recognition of the 
importance of achieving maximum accuracy in inventory records the 
Air Force has undertaken several important projects. In fiscal year 

1955 a survey of 185 Air force bases and 17 Air Force depots was con- 
ducted to determine the inventory accuracy we are now achieving. 
This survey showed an average accuracy of 92.8 percent. 

The Air Force has also made a number of studies concerning the 
maximum accuracy a system can be expected to achieve within costs 
which are not prohibitive. In connection with these studies some 20 
Air Force contractors have been contacted and an extensive examina- 
tion has been made of the body of expert opinion in the field. We 
have concluded that no single standard of accuracy is applicable to 
all situations, but rather, that a standard must be tailored to fit the 
conditions of a particular operation. It must necessarily be devised 
in consideration of the size and complexity of the management prob- 
lem, type and value of material involved, and so forth. These con- 
clusions are well recognized by industry both in theory and practice. 

Since our studies in this area have not been completed, we cannot 
positively state any standard of accuracy applicable to the Air Force 
The 92.8-percent figure cited above is an average and would, of course, 
be entirely inadequate on a high value item such as an engine. 

At present our inventories are taken in the following manner: 

(a) High-value items (9,700 selected high dollar investment 
items) are physically counted quarterly. 
(6) Cost category II items (items costing more than $10 other 
than the 9,700 selected items) are counted semiannually, 
(c) Cost category IIT items (all others) are counted annually. 


CHAOTIC RECORDS AT CHATEAUROUX 


CRITICISM 


The committee staff reports that at the Central Air Materiel Area 
at Chateauroux, France: (a) Inadequate storage facilities, records, 
and personnel led to the “loss in the mud” of 14, 000 tons of material ; 
(6) disposition instructions on items supposedly excess were requested 
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although the same items were, in some cases, then being procured for 
delivery to Chateauroux; (¢) items were being received, although the 
orders therefor had been canceled; and (d@) there was delinquent moni- 
toring of shipments from the United States by failure to divert, at 
the port, those shipments which could have been sent direct to the 
using activity at considerable savings. 


COMMENT 


It is true that deliveries of material to Chateauroux in 1951 greatly 
exceeded the capacity of that depot to receive and store and that un- 
doubtedly supplies were lost and damaged. We.cannot, however, 
verify the “14,000-ton” figure. 

The emergency positioning of material at Chateauroux was, of 
course, necessitated primarily by the Korean situation and the uncer- 
tainty as to the extent to which other areas might become involved. 
In 1951 the depot included approximately 400,000 gross feet of space 
available for storage, much of which was substandard. Construction 
of 1 million additional square feet was authorized in fiscal year 1952 
by Public Law 165, 82d Congress. This construction has been com- 
pleted and there is now no necessity for using outside storage except 
for material authorized for such storage. An additional 500,000 
square feet of storage space has been authorized to take care of normal 
growth. , 

The poor state of the records at Chateauroux was recognized by the 
Air Force during the latter part of 1955. A team of supply experts 
from Haedquarters, AMC, was sent to Chateauroux at that time to 
deal specifically with these problems and to find and eliminate the cir- 
cumstances causing them. This visit resulted in the cancellation of all 
back orders over 180 days old and of 1,574 others. Remaining back 
orders in the files were reconciled with requirements. It was deter- 
mined that, apart from the confusion associated with the accelerated 
“orowing pains” of this installation, the difficulties in this area had re- 
sulted in large part from a backlog of work at the shipment control 
center in New York, the port of embarkation. Consequently, emphasis 
has now been placed upon direct communications between overseas 
and zone of interior depots. Further, a major policy change placing 
the European depots under AMC was effected on January 1, 1956. 
This change will allow much closer control and liaison. 

Erroneous declarations of property as excess were due in part to the 
back-order difficulties. This has been solved in part with the solution 
to the back-order problem. 

In addition to the matters discussed above, a shortage of trained 
personnel at Chateauroux, as stated by the committee staff, un- 
doubtedly contributed to the difficulties experienced by that depot. 
In connection with its assumption of control over the European depots, 
AMC has developed a plan to rotate trained supply personnel from 
depots within the ZI to key positions in overseas depots, including 
Chateauroux. The actual number of personnel and specific positions 
to be included in this plan are currently being determined in consulta- 
tion with the oversea depot commanders. | 

Although there are still problem areas in our oversea depot structure 
as pointed out by the committee staff, it should be noted that a man- 
agement firm under contract to the Air Force visited Chatearoux 
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early in 1954 and again in 1955. The final report of that firm (Saliba 
and associates) states: “The improvement in conditions at Chateau- 
roux is one of the miracles of Air Force logistics planning.” 


IMPLEMENTATION OF ARMED SERVICES PROCUREMENT REGULATION 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff states that the present practice of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force of issuing separate volumes of procurement in- 
structions in addition to ASPR makes for considerable volume and i is, 
therefore, burdensome to contracting officers. The staff also alleges 
that there is very little control by the Department of Defense or the 


services themselves with regard to issuance of procurement instruc- 
tions. 


COMMENT 


The Air Force has long recognized that a great volume of different 
regulations and instructions would be burdensome and confusing to 
our contracting personnel. Accordingly a project was undertaken to 
consolidate the outstanding regulations into one overall implementa- 
tion of the ASPR. It must be recognized that detailed policy guid- 
ance tailored to fit the Air Force organization is necessary in imple- 
mentation of ASPR since that publication is, and should be, designed 
to cover only the broad policies and procedures applicable ‘to all the 
services. 

The Air Force procurement instruction was published and effective 
December 1, 1954. It contains all policies and procedures prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, the Chief of Staff, USAF, the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Materiel, Headquarters USAF, as well as all oper- 
ating policies, procedures and instructions prescribed by the 
commander, Air Materiel Command. 

Approximately 4,000 separate procurement regulations from 27 
different volumes of publications were consolidated and published in 
one book, the AFPI. Regulations superseded by the AFPI included 
Air Force manuals, regulations, letters, bulletins, and pamphlets ; 
AMC manuals, letters, notices, memorandums, headquarters office in- 
structions and many others. The AFPI not only reduced a 4-foot 
stack of regulations to just a few inches, but eliminated duplications 
and inconsistencies which evolved from the many different series of 
regulations emanating from a multitude of sources. 

The Air Force procurement instruction implements, paragraph by 
paragraph, the Armed Services procurement regulation, the publica- 
tion which contains basic procurement policies for all procurement 
activities of the armed services. The format and numbering system 
of the AFPI is identical with that of the ASPR. To find all the in- 
structions on any subject relating to Air Force procurement one need 
merely find the paragraph which sets forth the basic policy in the 
ASPR and follow all Air Force implementation in the same para- 
graph number of the AFPI. This feature alone has saved countless 
hours of research and makes Air Force procurement. instructions 
readily accessible, both to Air Force personnel and to contractors. 

In addition to the savings in man-hours of procurement personnel 
at all levels derived from having all procurement instructions in one 
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book, it costs less to publish the AF PI than the multitude of different 
regulations formerly used to publish procurement instructions. 

The Air Force cannot agree that the necessary control concerning 
issuance of its procurement regulations is lacking. Substantive 
changes to the AF'PI itself are carefully reviewed by the highest pro- 
curement levels in Headquarters USAF, by the Office of the General 
Counsel, and by the Office of the Assistant Secretary (Materiel). 
Any detailed instructions necessary within a specific procuring ac- 
tivity relate to internal procedural matters and do not deal with 
substantive matters. Any deviations from the AFPI in such in- 
structions are made only after careful review by the Procurement 
Committee at AMC and notification to Headquarters, USAF. If the 
deviation involves a deviation from ASPR as well, then approval of 
Headquarters USAF is required and notification must be given to the 
Department of Defense and the Army and Navy. 


CRITICISM 


REVIEW AND REDUCTION OF RATES FOR COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES FOR THE SAGE 
SYSTEM 


The committee staff has found that a virile program of rate negotia- 
tions and review by technically competent Air Force personnel is 
lacking; that active steps to secure multiple circuit rate reductions 
within each State are already past due; and that there is a lack of 
competent, technically qualified personnel within the Air Force to 
carry out the vigorous action toward review and reduction of rates 
deemed necessary. 

COMMENT 


For over a year the Air Force has concerned itself with the problem 
of reduced communications rates in connection with the SAGE system. 
Initially, the matter was discussed with officials of A. T. & T. Then, 
on September 6, 1955, the Air Force wrote to A. T. & T. urging that 
consideration be given to reduced rates in view of the magnitude and 
volume of services and facilities required for the SAGE system and 
the possibility of reduced administration costs. A copy of this letter 
was forwarded to the FCC by the Air Force indicating that the Air 
Force felt that consideration of reduced rates under the circumstances 
appeared warranted. On September 22, 1955, A. T. & T. filed with the 
FCC a new proposed tariff which would in general provide reduced 
rates for any user of multiple private line services and channels in 
excess of three units as defined in the tariff. It is roughly estimated 
that the new tariff rates, if approved, would reduce the annual cost to 
the Air Force for long-line services by $14 million. 

The hearings before the FCC have been postponed for several 
months pending the furnishing of additional information by A. T. & T. 
In view of the fact that broad policy issues affecting the commercial 
carriers are involved, that the proposed tariff has been vigorously 
opposed by one of the common carriers, and that the proposed rate 
would not affect SAGE alone but would become part of the whole bulk 
user problem affecting large private and governmental users, the 
question of participation by the Air Force in rate hearings before the 
FCC has been referred to the Secretary of Defense to determine the 





desirability of such participation and whether the Air Force is the 
appropriate agency to represent the Government. It should be noted 
that under the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 the General Services Administration has primary responsibility 
for representing executive agencies in proceedings before Federal and 
State regulatory bodies which involve communications. Although the 
Department of Defense may exempt itself from this requirement, 
GSA and Defense have agreed that normally the latter will intervene 
on behalf of the United States only where the Department of Defense 
is the only interested party. 

With respect to securing multiple-circuit rate reductions within each 
State which may become involved with the SAGE communications 
network, it is the view of the Air Force that favorable consideration by 
States would be most unlikely, and, therefore, ought not to be sought, 
until the FCC has resolved the broad economic and policy issues in- 
volved. It is felt that, since new principles are involved not heretofore 
considered by such regulatory bodies, the States will not favorably 
consider requests for such a reduction until FCC approval has been 
indicated in the interstate area. In this connection, it should be noted 
that circuits are normally ordered some 2 years before services are 
needed and payment is actually made. For this and the other reasons 
set forth above, the Air Force does not feel that action in the intrastate 
area is already past due. 

The Air Force does not consider that it would be justified in creating 
a large staff of communications rate experts who would, in effect, 
duplicate the work of Federal and State regulatory bodies in reviewing 
tariff rates. Although acertain degree of review is certainly justified 
and necessary, the size of the staff and scope of the review must be 
kept within reasonable limits. The Air Force has been working on 
the problem of training its personnel and increasing its capabilities 
for discharging such a function in the area of communications rates. 
In 1949, a program was initiated under which certain key personnel 
were assigned to various companies (e. g., A. T. & T., RCA, WU) for 
training. To date, 46 personnel have been so trained and 14 more are 
undergoing training. We are continuing this program as well as 
attempting to ease the problem created by rotation of personnel 
through the establishment of more civil-service positions. 


POOR SPECIFICATIONS 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff states that (a) military specifications are writ- 
ten so poorly as to provide only a calculated risk of the agency ob- 
taining the desired product; (6)the attitude (of the Defense Depart- 
ment) seems to be that it is not important to spend the time necessary 
to develop good specifications because the deficiencies can be corrected 
in change orders, supplemental agreements, etc., and (c) the existence 
of good tight specifications would permit greater utilization of formal 
advertising. 

COMMENT 


We agree that there is considerable room for improvement in the 
specifications area. Our problem is caused in the main due to the 
obsolescence factor, the rapid changes in highly technical equipment 
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we buy, and the serious shortage of trained engineers who keep our 
specifications current. 

The Air Force has joined with the other military departments and 
the Office, Secretary of Defense, in a standardization program 
designed fundamentally to meet this problem area. Our objectives 
under this program are divided into several important phases. First, 
in conjunction with the Federal cataloging program, the thousands 
of items now being procured are being carefully screened and identi- 
fied, and duplications are being eliminated. Secondly, the specifica- 
tions now being used in the procurement of the items we will continue 
to buy are being reviewed to determine which are current and which 
must be replaced. Those that are outdated, or otherwise unaccept- 
able, are being rewritten on a coordinated basis including industry 
participation. In addition to these steps, buying programs in the 
Air Force are reviewed prior to the time procurement action must be 
initiated so that specifications for new or revised items can be kept cur- 
rent. This admittedly is a big program anda hard program. Never- 
theless, we hope to reach our objectives under it within a reasonable 
period of time. 

There is another part of the standardization program which is very 
important in regard to the procurement of highly complex equipment ; 
equipment for which we will never be able to develop in advance de- 
tailed specifications, and which, incidentally, we will never be able 
to procure by advertising. 

Aircraft, engines, electronic equipment, and other highly technical 
items must necessarily be procured against performance specifications. 
These specifications must be drawn to supply as much detail as possible 
while still relying to a great extent upon the producers know-how and 
ability. Under our standardization program we are preparing docu- 
ments called standards that establish engineering and technical limita- 
tions and applications for items, materials, processes, methods, and 
engineering practices. These standards can be extremely useful as 
portions of a performance specification. For example, standards used 
with a performance specification for procuring a complex electronic 
item might embrace such things as transistors, tubes, cable assemblies, 
switches, panels, etc. Such items would be interchangeable through- 
out the military departments. 

While these standards, even with good performance specifications, 
will go a long way toward eliminating many of the difficulties criti- 
cized, they will not eliminate the necessity for engineering change 
proposals. ‘These changes are a normal process in the manufacture of 
any complex weapon system, and, as such, are not only necessary but 
desirable. For the most part, they reflect the logical advances in the 
state of the art which are absolutely vital to a dynamic program. 

In areas where we have neither a detailed specification nor a per- 
formance specification, we generally buy against a purchase descrip- 
tion. In many cases, in which we are buying readily available com- 
mercial type equipment we will continue to buy against purchase 
descriptions, and our effort will be primarily aimed at improving the 
documents and assuring that they are not so written as to restrict pro- 
curement to any one manufacturer’s product. In cases in which 
purchase descriptions should be replaced by specifications we feel we 
are making good progress. During fiscal year 1957, for example, we 
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expect to replace approximately 2,000 such documents with specifica- 
tions. 

Far from being complacent about the specification situation, the 
Department of Defense has recognized the shortcomings in this area 
and has undertaken an extensive, and we hope, farsighted program to 
meet the problem. The Air Force is vigorously participating in this 
program. 


ESTABLISHMENT AND POLICING OF DELIVERY SCHEDULES 


CRITICISM 


In reviewing contract files, the committee staff has noted instances 
of the establishment of unrealistic delivery schedules in contracts. It 
points to unrealistic delivery schedules being accepted from con- 
tractors for complex military equipment, followed by the successive 
amendment of delivery schedules to extend delivery dates by as much 
as 2, 3, or 4 years. The committee staff also has indicated that it 
observed evidence of a lack of any intensive effort to enforce contract 
delivery requirements even where award may have been made on the 
basis of a contractor’s ability to meet a required delivery schedule. 


COMMENT 


In the initial computation of delivery requirements for primary 
weapons systems of the Air Force, it is frequently necessary to go 
into production before the development cycle is completed in order 
to keep ahead in the race for technological superiority. In each case, 
the Air Force carefully weighs the decision and determines that the 
development of the weapon has progressed to a degree that justifies 
taking the calculated risk involved. The delivery schedule estab- 
lished is based on the best information available to the Government 
and the contractor. In such instances, however, slippages in the 
delivery schedule are inevitable, due to such factors as development, 
engineering, and production difficulties which may lead to the need 
for engineering changes. On the other hand, establishment of tight 
delivery schedules is advantageous in that it tends to keep a contractor 
on his toes. 

Even for less complex items, the Air Force must be assured that the 
contractor who is to perform the work can meet the delivery schedules. 
Invitations for bids and requests for proposals set forth a desired or 
a required delivery schedule, as applicable. Following submission 
of bids or proposals, one of the key elements of the ensuing facility 
capability report is to determine whether or not the proposed con- 
tractor can meet the delivery schedule indicated in his bid or proposal. 
Under this procedure, a careful review of a contractor’s backlog and 
anticipated business is made. The previous record of deliveries on 
schedule is thoroughly reviewed. If it is determined that the bidder 
cannot meet the delivery schedule specified, the FCR may, and fre- 
quently does, propose a different delivery schedule which it is believed 
the firm can meet. If from the requirements viewpoint this revised 
schedule is acceptable, then the contract may, in appropriate cases, 
be drafted to reflect the new schedule. 
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The Air Force does not consider enforcement of delivery schedules 
to be a matter of relative unimportance. While a review of contract 
files covering major weapons systems may reveal considerable slip- 
pages for the reasons set forth above, this condition cannot be con- 
sidered as generally prevalent. Further, the Air Materiel Command 
has currently in effect a competitive rating system for its various air 
materiel areas under which AMA’s are penalized for delinquent con- 
tracts under their administration. 

The Air Force does not believe that use of liquidated damages 
provisions affords a real solution to the problem of enforcing delivery 
schedules, although in some situations they are admittedly useful. 
Unfortunately, these provisions present many legal and administra- 
tive problems which often exceed their usefulness. It appears sounder 
to put more effort into the original preparation of the deliveries re- 
quirement and the examination of its reasonableness during the facility 


capability survey than to rely too much on liquidated-damages 
provisions. 


WEAKNESSES IN COST ANALYSIS AND COST ESTIMATING 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff criticizes the services for their inability to 
evaluate contractor’s proposals submitted in cost-plus-fixed fee, fixed- 
price incentive, and redeterminable-type contracts as indicating a 
weakness in cost analysis. The staff further cites as the best evidence 
of such weakness the accumulation of contractors’ reserves in antici- 
pation of refunds to the Government under redeterminable and 
incentive-type contracts. 

COMMENT 


(a) The Government’s inability to evaluate contractor’s proposals 
The problem of proper contracting and pricing techniques has been 
of major, continuing importance. Full recognition was given to this 
by the Air Force in the development of a detailed treatment of such 
techniques in EN 7, section III, of the Air Force procurement 
T 


instruction, is represents a vast improvement over practices in 
use a few years ago and, when properly applied, will reveal the 
soundness of a contractor’s estimate, thereby enabling the selection of 
the type of contract which is most advantageous to the Government 
and contractor alike. In this connection it should be noted that the 
general excellence of the referenced procurement instruction is rec- 
ognized by virtue of the fact that it is being used as the pattern upon 
which appropriate coverage is being developed in the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation to be applicable to all of the military de- 
partments. The cited procurement instruction makes available to 
our buying and cost analyzing personnel a full discussion of the 
interrelationship of the selection of type of contract and pricing; the 
objectives, necessity, and techniques of price and cost analysis, and 
pricing concepts and profit considerations. We recognize, however, 
that only through thorough indoctrination and understanding of the 
foregoing principles, at all levels of procurement, will we reap their 
full benefits. Accordingly, the Air Force has had a training program 


in effect for some time to improve the procurement skills of its 
personnel. 
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In our opinion the staff’s conclusion that we are helpless in the 
area of evaluating contractor’s cost estimates is not in accord with 
our own experience in the large majority of the types of contracts 
under consideration. There is no blind acceptance of contractor’s esti- 
mates. Rather, there is a careful evaluation of such estimates, through 
application of the principles mentioned above, and wherever neces- 
sary, the assistance of audit personnel. Fundamentally, however, the 
negotiation of price is an art, not a science. It requires the exercise of 
sound business judgment in analyzing, estimating, and evaluating the 
multiplicity of factors, in themselves incapable of precise measure- 
ment, which go into the determination of the price to be paid. 

Where we are confronted, of necessity, with indefinite specifications, 
without any history of comparative or experienced costs, and with an 
inability to estimate costs with a reasonable degree of certainty with- 
out including significant amounts for contingencies, a cost reimburse- 
ment type contract will generally be used. We thereby avoid the in- 
clusion of contingencies; the contractor is reimbursed his actual, 
allowable costs in accordance with established cost principles, and the 
initially negotiated fee remains fixed, notwithstanding actual costs 
may exceed originally estimated costs. 

Where an incentive or redeterminable type contract is appropriate 
for use, contingencies which may be included in the contractor’s esti- 
mates are given careful consideration. If, for example, amounts are 
included in anticipation of an increased number of labor hours or 
quantity of material to be used, the application of the learner’s curve, 
as one of the price analysis techniques referred to above, and an exami- 
nation of the contractor’s bill of materials, enable our procurement 
personnel to detect and evaluate such contingencies. Similarly, for 
example, when production volume does not fluctuate sharply, over- 
head rates can usually be predicted with good success. 


(b) The accumulation of contractors’ reserves in redeterminable and 
incentive-ty pe contracts 

It is essential to note that the bulk of contractors’ reserves, as well 
as large refunds, stem from contracts placed during the Korean emer- 
gency buying period. Contractors necessarily hedged against possible 
sharp rises in labor and material costs. The pricing picture was 
further complicated by the required accelerated transition from air- 
craft powered by reciprocating engines to jet-propelled airplanes, and 
from manually operated to electronically controlled fire control, navi- 
gation, and other systems. The rapid advancement in the “state of 
the art” generated many engineering changes which, in turn, required 
the pricing of new, complex weapons and weapons systems as to which 
there was little, if any, meaningful cost data available to our negotia- 
tors. 

When viewed in the foregoing perspective, the accumulation of con- 
tractor’s reserves cannot be attributable to weak cost analysis on the 
part of the Air Force. The pricing of new, complex weapons, and the 
thousands of individual items of spares for those systems, together 
with constant engineering changes, under the circumstances described 
above, involved a considerable risk on the part of both the Govern- 
ment and the contractor. A large portion of the total reserves con- 
tractors were holding approximately a year ago accumulated because 
efficient producers achieved production economies during perform- 
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ance which, at the time of initial negotiations, they would not agree 
were possible. Similarly, costs on incentive-type contracts were driven 
down at a faster rate than either party originally contemplated. We 
do admit, however, that such reserves reached unreasonable propor- 
tions before the Air Force took steps to reduce them. In early 1955, 
administrative procedures were ee to provide for per iodie 
review by contract administration personnel; (11) for interim adjust- 
ment of tentative prices to prevent future s aeatatienes and (ili) 
for obtaining voluntary refunds pending formal redetermination of 
prices. Between July 1, 1955, and January 31, 1956, intensive Air 
Force efforts resulted in the reduction of reserves by approximately 
$148.6 million. As of January 31, 1956, the reserves outstanding 
amounted to $75.9 million. We expect to reduce this amount by ap- 
proximately § $20 million during the next month. 

We are fully aware, too, that a contr ibuting cause of the accumula- 
tion of such reserves is the administrative delay in processing con- 
tractual instruments which definitize price redetermination agree- 
ments. Determined efforts are currently underway to develop proce- 
dures which are calculated to materially reduce administrative lead 
time, resulting in faster time for payment, and consequential reduc- 
tion in contractor reserves. 


INACCURACY OF REQUIREMENTS DETERMINATIONS 
CRITICISM 


The committee staff alleges that (a) requirements determinations 
are inaccurate because formulas are inadequate and incomplete, (0) 
data used are poor and factors such as flying hours are not applicable 
as used, (¢) requirements are adjusted by personnel having “class 
knowledge,” and (d) different requirements computation procedures 
are used for budgetary purposes and for procurement purposes. 


COMMENTS 


The determination of requirements for such items as aircraft spares 
and spare parts is a highly complicated task. Formulas vary, appro- 
priately, in different classes of stock. It is emphasized, however, that 
there exist no formulas which can be used to estimate exactly variable 
events. The best formulas which you could possibly select would still 
provide only an estimate of future events. Generally, the Air Force 
formula for computing requirements involves the relating of past expe- 
rience to the future projection of some activity which is known to 
generate requirements for specific- type items. 

The basic problem lies in determining the best measure of past expe- 
rience and selecting the program activity with which the experience is 
most closely corre lated. The Air Force has determined, in the case 
of aircraft spares and spare parts, that item issue or removal data rep- 
resent the best basis for estimating future requirements. In the case 
of spare engines, past experience 1s measured in terms of engine life, 
or the hours achieved between major overhauls. Past experience of 
this type provides the basis for making actuarial predictions of the 
engine life to be attained at specific points in time. These time-phased 
life expectancies, compared with programed flying hours, provide the 
basis for estimating future spare-engine requirements. 


73115—56——-17 
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For other types of aircraft spares, past experience is measured in 
terms of the number of items issued over a specific time period. Net 
rather than gross issues are used for this purpose. In developing net 
issue data, gross issues are reduced by the number of items which were 
returned to stock (turn-ins by maintenance personnel, etc.) over the 
same time period. The net issue experience, expressed in terms of 

“issues per flying hour,” together with appropriate wear-out percent- 
ages, are applied to programed flying hours to obtain an estimate of 
future spares requirements. This gross estimate is then reduced by 
total on-hand and on-order assets to determine the net procurement re- 
quirement for inclusion in a specified buying program or budget esti- 
mate. In this connection, the Air Force believes that net issue data 
reflect true consumption experience more accurately than demand data, 
assuming that both types of data were readily available. Sometimes 
an item in critical supply will be demanded more than once to meet 
the same need while it can be issued to meet the need only once. There- 
fore, it would be much more difficult to obtain accurate net demand 
data than it is to obtain the net issue data which are now used. 

The investigators refer to “one organization’s studies which indi- 
cated that there was no direct proportion between the dollar value 
of demand and the flying activity of aircraft as expressed by flying 
hours or number of flights.” It is presumed that reference is made 
to a Rand study re: B-47 spares requirements based on the limited 
experience data then available. It should be noted that the Rand 
study also failed to find any criteria with which B-47 spares require- 
ments were significantly correlated. 

Based on past experience on many different models of aircraft, the 
Air Force has found that aircraft flying hours and/or landings rep- 
resent the best criteria for estimating requirements for airframe, 
accessory, instrument and similar- type. spares. Engine flying hours 
and projected overhauls are used to estimate requirements for engine 
spare parts; and estimated requirements for complete spare engines 
are hased on engine flying hours, engine life expectancy and pipeline 
times. 

A study conducted by Headquarters USAF which was published 
July 1, 1955, reveals that jet engine spare parts requirements are 
highly correlated with several vari iables : engine flying hours; number 
of ¢ engine overhauls and dollar value of the « engine inventory. All of 
these variables are now used to estimate initial and/or follow-on spare 
parts requirements for jet engines. 

Further. at the request of Headquarters USAF (October 1955) Air 
Materiel Command is now planning a series of studies to determine 
the best criteria for use in estimating requirements for different types 
of aircraft spares: airframe, engine, accessory, instrument, arma- 
ment, ete. The results of these studies will be evaluated and necessary 
revisions, if any, will be made in our computational procedures. 

The practice of requirements adjustment by personnel having “class 
knowledge” is inherent in the Air Force procurement procedure, par- 
tic ularly with respect to high-cost items. There are many conditions 
which may obtain that would affect the requirements as determined 
under the standard prescribed process of computation. In the final 
analysis, it must be up to the individual responsible for the procure- 
ment of the item to apply his knowledge of the item and any par- 
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ticular circumstances existing at that time which would, in his judg- 
ment, warrant changing the procurement either upwards or down- 
wards. Such exceptions are, of course, reviewed and approved at a 
responsible echelon. 

It is true that different requirements computation procedures are 
used for budgetary purposes as contrasted with procedures used for 
procurement purposes, and the Air Force feels that it should even 
further simplify its budgetary computations inasmuch as they are 
at best long-range estimates of future procurement requirements. In- 
sofar as actual procurement is concerned, the Air Force follows 
normal provisioning procedures for initial spares and spare parts; 
follow-on support requirements are computed at depot level. It 
would serve no useful purpose to follow the latter procedure in deter- 
mining budget estimates inasmuch as a tremendous expenditure of 
man-hours would be required to accomplish computations in this 
manner and the requirements would have to be recomputed again at 
the time of procurement. 


Monpay, Marcu 5, 1956. 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. WAYMOND A. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, DCS, MATERIEL 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS, 
OPERATIONS 

DONALD JACKSON, DEPUTY FOR MATERIEL PROGRAM TO ASSIS- 
TANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE (MATERIEL) 

COL. R. L. JOHNSTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, DCS, DEVELOPMENT 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 


1957 estimate 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
BDBNOUIIAUIIED, 5. 28tn 48h < ddvcws cs deen kes ‘ 
Transferred to ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of De- 

fense’’ (69 Stat. 302)_..____- js 


| $2, 760, 000, 000 | $6, 306,000,000 | $5, 800, 000, 000 


— 23, 000, 000 |... 


Appropriation (adjusted) - _- 


and facilities, Department of Defense’ (68 Stat. 338) 
Balance brought forward (appropriations and reim- 
bursements earned): 
Obligated _____- s 
Unobligated _ _____- 
Reimbursements earned from 
ance fund reservations. —-_-. 


Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned _ - 
Unobligated. balance brought forward (anticipated 
reimbursements to be earned from military assistance 

fund reservations) 


Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current | 


year military assistance fund reservations. -_- 


Total budget authorizations available 


prior-year military assist- | 


11, 231, 248, 925 





f A ei los 2, 760, 000, 000 | 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools | | 


| 


2,191, 340,186 | 50, 500, 000 | 
| 20, 896, 303, 486 | 19, 915, 121, 431 | 


Pe SN inn intiwant sesecest 


8, 188, 784, 446 


4, 629, 090,049 | 3, 556, 896, 799 | 





18, 704, 963, 300 | 17, 673, 281, 245 | 


2, 191, 340, 186 


_| 


6, 283, 000, 000 | 


—355, 400, 000 


5, 800, 000, 000 


9, OT1, 497, 105 
2, 944, 559, 814 


—304, 300, 000 





17, 451, 756, 919 
1, 636, 440, 186 


19, 088, 197, 105 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances—Continued 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


II mena nlmache 
Unobligated balance no k.nger available (expiring for 
obligati: n) 
Balance carried forward (appropriations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
Obligated 
Unobligated 


Total expenditures and balances from appropria- 
tions and rei'r bursements earned 
Reduction of prior-year military assistance fund reserva- 


| 1955 actual 
$6, 959, 282, 055 
6, 959, 282, 055 


8, 188, 784, 446 
3, 556, 896, 799 


18, 704, 963, 300 


reich cosa ded ahs Win nici steal a edited ttn inde tien ase sosnlinvie hehe earenditiiaiaiiamemvialictetate 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) 


Total expenditures and balances_...........-.....- 


2, 191, 340, 186 
20, 896, 303, 486 





Program and financing 


1956 estimate 


$500, 000, 000 
5, 488, 000, 000 


84, 624, 326 


9, 011, 497, 105 
2, 944, 559, 814 


18, 028, 681, 245 


1, 636, 440, 186 





19, 915, 121, 431 


5, 988, 000, 000 






1957 estimate 





$415, 000, 000 
5, 692, 000. 000 


6, 107, 


8, 880. 197. 105 
2. 768, 859 814 


17, 756, 056, 919 


1, 332, 140, 186 





19, 088, 197, 105 








PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 

1. Aircraft and related procurement 

I 560) on dante cetendreudennieanelian 


Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 

other accounts): 
1. Aircraft and related procurement 


Total obligations 


FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts..- - 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 
Anticipated reimbursements from military assist- 
ance fund reservations - - - - 
Unobligated balance transferred ‘from “Reserve tools 
and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 Stat. 338) -- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current-year military assist- 
ance fund reservations. - - --- Leena uwad ; 


1955 actual 


$2, 490, 545, 159 
500, 733, 335 


2, 991, 278, 494 


1, 699, 843, 866 





4, 691, 122, 360 | 





All other 
Reduction of prior-year military assistance fund reser- 
vations 
Future years’ anticipated re ,imbursements from current- | 
year military assistance fund reservations 
Recovery of prior-year obligations...............--.--- — 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned-- ienl 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reserv ations--_| 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


ee | 








1956 estimate 


$6, 266, 191, 202 
605, 307, 391 


6, 871, 498, 593 


535, 677, 215 


7, 407, 175, 808 


1957 estimate 


$5, 202, 695, 000 
1, 041, 333, 000 


6, 244, 028, 000 


34, 755, 000 





6, 278, 783, 000 





—435, 723, 533 — 228, 766, 318 35, 972, 000 

— 4, 629, 090, 049 | —3, 556, 896, 799 | —2, 944, 559, 814 
eimai se pica coli —2, 191, 340, 186 | —1, 636, 440, 186 
DEMME Sins a adke dence. lo snsisdnncensccce 
et hi de Cee ae 
—16, 649,897 | —12, 296, 831 —34, 755, 000 
anstuhepthvepnae | OE Ee Laswcievesioncosn 
—2, 191, 340, 186 =O GUE GOR lisscnccacacedhne 
OUI; OUT, OO lanveavdbaduchedsl eapunentanes seca 
3, 556, 896, 799 | 2, 944, 559, 814 2, 768, 859, 814 
2, 191, 340, 186 1, 636, 440, 186 1, 332, 140, 186 
kbtsabdanatec dle DU GOED Vara ete daancelsne 
2, 760, 000, 000 6, 283, 000, 000 5, 800, 000, 000 











eirlooe 


- or 
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Obligations by objects 





| 
Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


Object classification Actual, 1955 











DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE | 
i 

















Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
03 Transportation of things........................ $36, 049, 919 $55, 532, 000 $50, 287, 000 
07 Other contractual services. --.-.-..........-..---.- 176, 747, 965 312, 725, 000 305, 687, 000 
08 Supplies and materials  ...............-........ 55, 097, 680 105, 140, 000 107, 515, 000 
ee numncintee | 2,664,758,715 | 6,338, 026, 489 5, 727, 241, 000 
30 Zane Ge Steere. . «........6.-5.~5-..-.- oo 58, 400, 000 60, 000, 000 53, 298, 000 
Total direct obligations. ..........-.-.-------- 2,991, 054,279 | 6,871, 423,489 | 6, 244, 028, 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for e 7 . i 
other accounts): 
03 Transportetion of things......................... 14, 112, 015 4, 623, 000 573, 000 
i ite 1, 685, 731, 851 531, 054, 215 34, 182, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations ............-- 1, 699, 843, 866 535, 677, 215 34, 755, 000 
Total, Department of the Air Force ---..--- | 4, 690, 898, 145 7, 407, 100, 704 | 6, 278, 783, 000 


Editor’s note: The detailed justifications pertaining to this appro- 
priation, presented throughout the following pages, are not exactly 
related to the new budgetary structure as reflected in the preceding 
schedules taken from the President’s budget. Presentation of the 
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justifications are on the basis of the old budget structure as set forth 
in the following schedule: 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Statement of program and financing (old budget structure) 

















Number and title | 1955 | 1956 1957 
| 


(1) | (2) (3) (4) 





—— by activities: 











er en $2, 730, 543, 926 | $3,812, 300,000 | $3, 450, 743, 000 iF 
1D Initial aircraft component spares and spare | 7 

atlanta ia cai iah dil teiintect nb igncamieboniapaneies 1,061, 400,000 | 1, 263, 300, 000 1, 081, 200, 000 
130 Related aircraft procurement-_--__..........--- 602, 477, 341 | 702, 000, 000 570, 400, 000 
140 Modification of inservice aircraft and com- 

i irate 274, 883, 734 553, 000, 000 398, 828. 000 1g 
ee ae 594, 091, 493 888, 600, 000 1, 429, 200, 000 | 
180 Industrial mobilization. -._..................__. 18, 748, 080 22, 265, 600 24, 227, 000 
190 Ghat tate dancactienas 73, 976, 533 80, 538, 400 









Total fiscal.year program --........--.-...... 5, 356, 121,107 | 7,322, 004, 000 7, 037, 600, 000 
Lage portion of program obligated or.to be obligated in 
j Se PENNE? . ce bese ce td So ow conetcecuecs 1, 988, 110,405 | 2,671, 000;000 2, 550, 000, 000 
Plus ligations during fiscal year against prior year 
en 2a kt Ln soamendnemenéane 690, 177,424 | 2, 530, 941, 546 1, 468, 500, 000 









I i i gd 4, 058, 188, 126 7, 181, 945, 546 5, 956, 100, 300 
Plus adjustment to equalize military assistance ex pendi- 
tures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224)_..._......-.-.....-. TE TEE Ninidccnstavansoudiessbnehasaaahe 











FE SE ick ckntncvccannssciecmeesbacteen 4, 272, 922,293 | 7, 181, 945, 546 5, 956, 100, 000 





Financing: 
Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts. —17, 523, 466 —3, 536, 056 0 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned _-- - - —4, 629, 090, 049 | —3, 556, 896, 799 | —2, 844, 559, 814 
Anticipated reimbursements from military as- 
sistance fund reservations ___--_- 0 |—2, 191, 340, 186 | —1, 636, 440, 186 


Unobligated balance transferred from “ Reserve 
tools and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 
Stat. 338) - _..--- —84, 624, 326 0 0 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year aneey 
















assistance fund reservations. -------- --| —214, 734, 167 0 0 
All other__-_. —16, 649, 897 —12, 296, 831 —6, 100, 000 
Reduetion of: prior year ‘military assistance fund 
reservations. __-- 0 250; 000, 000 0 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from cur- 
rent year military assistance fund reservations. -__|—2, 191, 340, 186 — 50, 500, 000 0 
Recovery of prior year obligations.._____....______-- —107, 197, 187 0 0 § 
Unobligated balance carried forward: | 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned -__-- 3, 556, 896,799 | 2, 944, 559, 814 2, 768, 859, 814 


Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in 
future years from military assistance fund 


reservations. __- ----+------| 2,191, 340,186 | 1, 636, 440, 186 1, 332, 140, 186 
Unobligated balance no longer available__.-...--.- -| 0 84, 624, 826 0 
Appropriation (adjusted) - ----- it bateaiintinonmpi | 2, 760, 000, 000 | 6, 283, 000, 000 5, 470, 000, 000 


Sources of financing of program year requirements 


1955 





1956 1957 



























ee 
Program requirements_-_-............-.----- c ag $5, 356, 121, 107 | $7, 322,004,000 | $7, 037, 600, 000 
Less: 
MDAP common item order reimbursements 198, 459, 522 483, 923, 923 0 
Other reimbursements aucenaees. ‘ te 26, 607, 540 11, 520, 470 6, 100, 000 
Comparative transfers biota 15, 321, 107 0 0 
Recoupment from prior year funds (actual) 2, 355, 732, 938 543, 559, 607 461, 500, 000 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years- - - 0 | 0 1, 100, 000, 000 












ER vaitap hp ckbabuabicirencenuseixess _| 2, 760,000,000 | 6, 283,000,000 | 5, 470, 000, 000 


The above summary of the sources of financing of program year requirements 
indicates that a large source during the past 2 years has been from the recoupment 
from prior year funds. By December 1955 these recoupments had totaled $3,361 
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million. These recoupments represent a decrease in prior year requirements 
caused by deletion of items from those prior year programs and reductions in 
prices of items remaining on contract. ‘The committee was informed last year 
that approximately $2,470 million had been recouped from prior year programs 
and applied to finance the 1955 program. The House Appropriations Committee 
in recommending the appropriation for fiscal year 1956 deleted $150 million of 
the amount requested and indicated that the action was taken not as a reduction 
in the Air Force procurement program but rather to reflect the anticipated freeing 
of older funds for application against the 1956 program. 

As the 1956 and prior year programs have been reviewed and adjusted during 
the year, $1 billion was recouped from the fiscal year 1955 and prior year pro- 
grams. Of this amount $543.6 million has been applied to finance the 1956 
program. Adjustments in fiscal year 1956 procurement program have been 
reported to the Congress. $461.5 million of these recoupments have been reserved 
for application to the fiscal year 1957 program. In reviewing the financing of 
this appropriation at the time the planned aircraft procurement program for 
fiscal year 1957 was finalized it was recognized that additional recoupments from 
1956 and prior year program would become available during the next 18 months. 
We have, therefore, anticipated further recoupments from these prior year pro- 
grams of $1,100 million which will be applied to finance the planned 1957 procure- 
ment program, thus resulting in a reduction of that amount in the new obligating 
authority required to finance the proposed program. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
We will resume our hearing and I believe we want to continue on 
procurement today. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


What is your proposed program, General Bogart? 
General Bogarr. Mr. (Saisieen, our first appropriation is the “Air- 
craft and related procurement” appropriation, and as I have pointed 
out, we will outline and justify our estimates in this appropriation in 
detail by panel and budget program presentations. 

I would like to invite the attention of the committee to the working 
book for the appropriation which we have set up as an aid to provide 
continuity in these appropriations. Actually, the details will be 
given by the panels in each case and the primary purpose of the 
appropriation working book is simply to bring all of the financial 
data into one place. 

If I may point out, in the appropriation book on page 2 of the work- 
ing book, we have the tabulation which shows on the whole budget 
structure the differences between the 1956 budget figure which we 
presented last year and those which are in the 1957 budget this year 
with the changes, indicating in the last column those changes. Simi- 
larly, we have for fiscal year 1955 data in last year’s presentations and 
that information is indicated on page 6. 

Mr. Manon. The matter referred to will be inserted at this point. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT APPROPRIATION 





INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
Our first appropriation is the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropria- 
tion. We will outline and justify our estimates in this appropriation in detail 
by panel and budget program presentations. Both Secretary Garlock and I 
have referred to the major changes in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
program requirements since our presentations last year. We have prepared 
tables showing these funding changes by budget program. These tables appear 
on page 2 of the working book for fiscal year 1956 and page 6 for fiscal year 1955. 

The major changes have been reported to the committee in accordance with 
our discussions of last year in letters of May 9, 1955, and July 22, 1955, and in 
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Secretary Garlock’s reprograming report dated January 16, 1956. The net 
changes overall constitute an increase of $26.9 million in the fiscal year 1955 
program and an increase of $711 million in the fiscal year 1956 program. As we 
have explained in our previous statements, these program increases have been 
financed from the recoupment of prior-year funds and addition to MDAP common 
item orders to our fund availabilities. 

The detail of the program changes which are summarized behind the tables 
will be explained by the panel chairman and the supporting witnesses in each 
area. 

You will recall that it is our plan, in order to provide continuity, to present 
our justifications to you on the old budget structure, that is, the structure upon 
which our fiscal year 1956 and prior presentations were based. At the end of 
each panel or budget program justification I -will provide a set of conversion 
tables to transfer to the new budget structure under which the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1957 is printed. I will also provide appropriation conver- 
sion tables at the conclusion of the presentations and justification of each of the 
Air Force appropriations affected by these changes. These are the “Aircraft 
and related procurement” appropriation, “Procurement other than aircraft” 
appropriation, and “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1956 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1957 budget 
(all data on fiscal year 1956 budget structure basis) 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM (IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) (OLD BUDGET 
STRUCTURE) 


Net Total 
planned Plus program Program Increase | 
req'tire- | (+) or de- 


Program program | reimburse-| require- ments per 
per 1956 ments ments per 1957 bad et crease (—) 
budget 1956 budget|*’°! ge 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


110—Aircraft complete._.......-.--.----- $3, 394, 163 $103, 372 |! $3, 800, 035 | $3, 812, 300 
120—Initial aircraft component spares and 

UGS IGE si dp nbin bic edie 44 sit 1, 289, es 51, 100 | 1 1,394, 200 1, 263, 300 
130— Related aircraft procurement -- . 431, 26 0 | 0 431, 260 702, 000 
140— Modification of inservice aircraft and 

component sprees, 196, 847 | 0} 196, 847 | 
150—Grided missiles -.--- 700, 000 | 0 | 700, 000 
180—Ind"strial mobilization. - Sarkis oés 22, 147 0 22, 147 


553, 000 


1 6, 610, 649 | 7, 322, 004 +711, 355 


1 Includes $356 million added by the Congress to accelerate the B-52 production program (program 110 
$302.5 million, program 120 $53.5 million). 


190—Procurement administration. 65, 983 : 177 66, 160 
| 


Total, fiscal year program 6, 100, 000 | 154, 649 


General Bocarr. Now, the section marked “section 3” is simply a 
statement of the financing by budget program and in section 6 we have 
a tabulation showing the conversion to the new budget structure on 
which the President’s budget is made up for fiscal year 1957. 

I would like to suggest, if I may, that we proceed directly to the 
first panel working book, and that at the end of all the presentations 
for the 100 appropriation—that is, “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment,” that I then summarize and "indicate the changes to the new 
budget structure so that we may have a comparable basis for next 
year’s hearings. 

If that is satisfactory to the committee, I would suggest that we 
go to the working book ‘for the panel on aircraft and guided missiles, 

This panel is responsible for the presentation of programs 110, “Air- 
craft, complete,” and program 130 which is “Related aircraft pro- 
curement, ” as well as program 150 which is “Guided missiles.” 
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I would like to ask that we take aircraft and guided missiles in that 
order, and then take program 130 which has requirements in support 
of both the aircraft and missiles programs. 

This is the first of our detailed justification of estimates and it is 
a panel presentation by the aircraft and guided-missiles panel. This 
will constitute our detailed justification for these three programs and 
to start with, sir, I have tables indicating the funding changes in these 
budget programs since our presentation to the committee last year. 

On page 2 of the working book we show the data for fiscal year 1956 
and on page 5 of the working book we show the data for fiscal year 
1955. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the panel chairman, Colonel Davis, 
will present the details of these changes during his panel presentation. 

The basic requirement changes which have been reported to this 
committee in our various letter reports since the hearings last year are 
covered in the pages immediately behind the table on page 2, and 
page 5, and, as I say, Colonel Davis will present the details of those 
curing his panel presentation. 

Mr. Manon. What is the meaning of “panel” as you are now using 
it? 

General Bogart. Sir, these are the panels which we have set up 
this year to provide for complete program coordination in the prepa- 
ration of our budget estimates, and in the presentation of these esti- 
mates to the committees. I believe I mentioned that I had 10 panels 
which have been working during this last summer and fall on the 
development of the estimates. This is the aircraft and guided missiles 
panel and I might say that it has had representation from all of the 
directorates of the Air Staff who are specifically concerned with these 
particular budget programs. 

Mr. Manon. You mean you have had serving on these panels a 
certain number of people who know most about the problem ¢ 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those people will present the problem to us? 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Davis, you are the chief of the panel on air- 
craft and guided missiles ? 

Colonel Davis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your background in the Air Force? 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief biographical sketch 
which is listed on the first page of my statement under section 2. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, in each statement there is a bio- 
graphical sketch of the witness, and you will find his statement in 
section 2 of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point in the record the bio- 
graphical sketch of Colonel Davis. 

(The sketch is as follows :) 

Colonel Davis was born in Wood County, Tex., on June 25, 1914. His edu- 
cation was acquired at the Texas Technological College, Air Force flying schools, 
Air Force technical and Air Force engineering schools, advanced management 
program of the Harvard Business School, and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. He entered the service from Lubbock, Tex., in June 1936 and 
received his commission in July 1937. During World War II he served with 
the 12th Air Force, in the Mediterranean theater, as commanding officer of 


the 5th Photo Reconnaissance group and as operational engineering officer 
of the 12th Air Force. His postwar assignments include 8% years in aircraft 
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procurement at Air Materiel Command, with such duties as Chief of the 
Bomber Branch, Chief of the Fighter Branch, Chief of the Aircraft and Missiles 
Section, and plant representative at Boeing Airplane Co. From July 1954 to 
July 1955 he was Deputy Director of Procurement and Production, Head- 
quarters, USAF, and since that time has been Director of Procurement and 
Production, Headquarters, USAF. He is a command pilot. 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Davis, as head of this panel, would you proceed 
to give us a statement as to your requirements? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 






Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Chairman, General Bogart has already mentioned that we 
would like to take the aircraft first and then the missiles program 
and then follow with the related aircraft procurement in order to 
have better continuity. I would like to very briefly outline to you how 
Wwe propose to proceed. 

Mr. Manon. Good. 

Colonel Davis. I would like to enter into the record an unclassified 
statement covering the entire panel, the three budget presentations, 
and then following that I would like to review in a little more detail 
the changes in the 1956 program since you reviewed the program last 
year—the changes which have taken place in a classified way. 

General Bocarr. Those are substantive changes. 

Colonel Davis. After that, I would like to have Colonel Kincaid 
from Operations give you some information which you requested 
concerning the numbers of the various type aircraft. we have, and 
charts showing our proposed modernization of the 137-wing force on 
some Vu-Graphs. 

Following that, we would like then to go into the 1957 program 
itself, using these picture books that you have had in the past, and 
answer any questions you may have on any one of the airplanes by 
type or series. 

If that meets with your approval, I will go ahead with my state- 
ment. 






















Arrcrarr AND Gutpep MIssILes 








Mr. Manon. I think that is fine. You may proceed in your own 
way. However, before you start it may be well to insert at this point 
the table on program requirements showing the total amount of funds 
covered by your panel. 
(The table is as follows :) 





AIRCRAFT AND GUIDED MISSILES 





Statement of program requirements 


1955 





(1) 








(2) (4) 


Program by activities: 


110—Aircraft, comple Onc. -----------| $2, 73C, 543, 926 $3, 812, 300, 000 $3, 450, 743, 000 
130—Related aircraft proc urement- acomaee’ 602, 477, 341 702, 000, 000 570, 400, 000 
Pe SID, ci cwelapckincesacesonnuneal 504, 091, 493 888, 600, 000 | 4 429, 200, 000 

















Total fiscal year program _--.......--..-- 3, 927, 112, 760 | { 5, 402, 900, 000 | | ey 450, 343, 000 
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GZENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; by way of introduc- 
tion I would like to summarize our program in aircraft deliveries 
during calendar year 1955; our progress in carrying out the fiscal 
year 1956 aircraft procurement program; and, comment on the broad 
clements of the aircraft and missile program for fiscal year 1957. 


PROGRAM 110-——AIRCRAFT 


The Air Force has successfully completed its program for conver- 
sion of piston-driven medium bomber wings to an all-jet high per- 
formance force. During calendar year 1955, the Air Force received 
deliveries of aircraft at an average rate of 343 per month. In the 
peak month of June, 413 aircraft were delivered. Aircraft accept- 
ances for the year amounted to 99 percent of scheduled production. 
Combined acceptances for the Air Force and the mutual defense 
ussistance program amounted to 101 percent of scheduled production. 
In terms of airframe pounds produced the Air Force received 99.6 
percent of schedule while the combined production for the Air Force 
and the mutual defense assistance program was 101 percent of sched- 
uled airframe weight. 

The Air Force fiscal year 1956 budget, which was approved by the 
Congress last year, included 2,375 aircraft. This total included the 
increase in B-52 production added to the program after special re- 
views with the Congress. There have been further changes in the 
fiscal year 1956 program in addition to the change in quantity of 
B-52’s to be bought. Our present fiscal year 1956 program has been 
increased from 2,375 to 2,777 aircraft. The changes incorporated in 
these figures have been presented to the committee in several letters 
during the year and also in the semiannual report required by the 
committee, but I will summarize the major ones briefly. They are as 
follows: 

1. The B-52 program was accelerated a second time based upon a 
detailed review of the program subsequent to the initial production 
acceleration. The production rates at both Seattle and Wichita were 
increased by compressing the schedule and reducing the reorder lead 
time for follow-on procurement with fiscal year 1957 funds. This 
uction to further accelerate this program did not increase the total 
number of aircraft in the fiscal year 1956 program but was designed 
to effect faster deliveries of these aircraft. Similar action was taken 
to speed up the KC-—135 tanker production to maintain the required 
support in phase with the accelerated B-52 program. 

2. We have deleted the entire fiscal year 1956 planned procurement 
for the B-58 and the F-105. This action was in keeping with our 
current concept of a fly-before-you-buy approach. On this basis, the 
B-58’s remain as a test program with initial flights expected later 
on this year. Should these test aircraft meet our requirements we 
would anticipate their production procurement within the fiscal year 
i958 funding program. The F-105 has successfully completed its 
initial test flights and we have now programed this airplane within 
our fiscal year 1957 budget. We feel our production for the F-105 is 
scheduled for the earliest practicable time period consistent with the 
progress made to date. 
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3. In conjunction with the mutual defense assistance program the 
Air Force was able to adjust the combined F-86F and F-100 fighter 
programs so that they now not only meet the mutual defense assistance 
program requirements but also provide for a faster modernization 
rate in the USAF inventory. We accomplished this by selling these 
aircraft to mutual defense assistance program from Air Force inven- 
tory rather than by procuring a considerable quantity of new produc- 
tion F-86F’s for the mutual defense assistance program requirement. 
Funds that would have been expended on new production F-86’s will 
now be expended on additional F-100’s. 

4. A decision has been made to provide dual-place fighter aircraft 
as part of the unit equipment for each operational squadron. Nor- 
mally, a fighter angled would consist of 25 operational airplanes; 
however, our experience has been that 4 to 5 airplanes are always tied 
up for training purposes and for the indoctrination of replacement 
personnel. Therefore, we now intend to equip our fighter squadrons 
with 21 single-place high performance aircraft and 4 dual-place ver- 
sions of the same basic model. The dual-place versions will retain a 
high degree of combat capability and this action is expected to result 
in greater pilot proficiency and in a reduction in the loss of aircraft 
and pilots due to reduction in accidents. 

5. A year ago we were having difficulties in producing a completely 
satisfactory B/RB-66. You may recall that this airplane was se- 
lected for production, during the Korean emergency, and is a modified 
version of the Navy’s A-3D. Due to the then urgent need for a new 
tactical bomber we felt that the fly-before-buy approach would be 
impractical especially since the A-3D was already developed for the 
Navy. Asa result, we did not anticipate all the difficulties that sub- 
sequently beset this program. A year ago we did feel that the difficul- 
ties we had encountered were correctable and that the engineering fixes 
we had in progress would be sufficient to resolve our problems. How- 
ever, after the initial installations and subsequent flight testing not 
all of these fixes proved satisfactory. We did gain, however, valuable 
flight information which has led to firm, flight tested, engineering 
fixes, and this airplane is currently being delivered to tactical units. 

6. In our presentation to the Congress last year we stated that we 
were planning to accelerate production in the fighter area and still keep 
within the funds made available. We have been able to make con- 
siderable progress in this area. A quantity of F-101A, fighter escort 
aircraft, was deleted from the buying program in order to place more 
emphasis on the interceptor version of this plane which is the F-101B. 
We have accelerated the F-101B production and have added more of 
this aircraft to our fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 programs. 
The F-101B fulfills a requirement for a long-range interceptor to be 
available sooner than it could be obtained by developing 2 completely 
new aircraft. 

In addition to bringing in a newer version of the F-104 we have 
accelerated our scheduled production to a higher monthly delivery 
rate. This aircraft and the F—-101B were the two fighters mentioned 
in our presentations to the Congress last year when we stated that we 
were planning these accelerations. 

As you know, we have been able to make these changes without ask- 
ing for additional appropriations of funds. We were able to do this 
through recoupment from prior programs as a result of price rede- 
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terminations, refinement of spares requirements, minor program ad- 
justments in other areas, and other savings. 
(Classified statement for discussion off record.) 


PROGRAM 130——RELATED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Related aircraft procurement covers industrial facilities; machin- 
ery and equipment; training items; aircraft ground handling equip- 
ment; preproduction costs; and service test. Industrial facilities, 
machinery and equipment to support production of aircraft, missiles 
and components as approved by the Congress last year have been 
increased due to such major changes as acceleration of the ballistic 
missile, nuclear propulsion, BOMARC, and B-52 programs, and to 
the conversion of our machine-tool reserve program from a buy-and- 
store to a buy-and-use concept. This latter item represents a reorien- 
tation of the reserve tool and facilities program. The Air Force 
was originally allotted $84 million of Department of Defense funds 
to procure long-lead-time machine tools for storage until required 
for mobilization purposes. In line with our industrial readiness 
policy and with recognition that use of these machine tools in current 
production will result in lower costs of end items, the Air Force, with 
Department of Defense concurrence, declined to use the Department 
of Defense controlled funds because the existing criteria did not per- 
mit utilization of these tools for current production. Instead, the 
Air Force is utilizing $69 million of its own funds to procure, for cur- 
rent use, the same types of long-lead-time tools, in essentially the same 
quantities, as would have been bought with the Department of De- 
fense funds. By this approach, we will be able to continue to effect 
savings through bulk buying of tools; we will increase our state of 
readiness through having modern tools in active use; and we will 
realize more savings through reduced price of end items due to the 
higher productivity of these tools. The Air Force anticipates that 
these savings through increased productivity should be sufficient to 
defray the cost of the tools within a very few years. 


TRAINING ITEMS AND GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Funds for the procurement of aircraft components used in training 
and funds for the procurement of special maintenance tools, test and 
ground handling equipment are budgeted as a percentage of the 
estimated “flyaway” cost of the aircraft. 

The parts and equipments procured as training items are used in 
the Air Training Command school for training personnel in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of aircraft. The ground handling equipment 
is used in our field activities to overhaul, test repair and service the 
aircraft, and the various integral systems. 

In both of these areas the fiscal year 1955 and 1956 programs have 
been adjusted only in minor amounts since last year, and these ad- 
justments were made to keep abreast of the changes in the aircraft 
program. 

Factors used in our fiscal year 1957 estimates are approximately 
0.7 percent of “flyaway” cost for training items and 3 percent of 
“flyaway” cost of ground handling equipment. 
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PREPRODUCTION 


Preproduction funds, are utilized to initiate the production of new 
weapons systems. They are.also used to procure long lead-time com- 
ponents and materials necessary to maintain production continuity 
against our aircraft and missiles schedules. 

The fiscal year 1957 funds requested will begin a new bomber = 
gram. Prototypes of this model are planned for procurement in fisca] 

ear 1958. 

: Préproduction ‘funds will also provide the capability of building 
additional B-58 aircraft, when development progress warrants the 
decision to produce for the inventory. By utilizing this conservative 
approach and obligating only preproduction funds we can delay the 
programing of millions of dollars of production money for end articles 
until the prototype aircraft have been flown. 


SERVICE TEST 


Service test funds provide for the procurement of airborne equip- 
ments or components other than complete aircraft which are required 
to prove the suitability of new equipments. These new items may be 
the result of either Air Force or commercial development. The Air 
Force, like industry, employs service testing of small quantities to 
avoid committing unproven equipment to large-scale production and 
operational use. For example, we have under development an air- 
speed indicator which, in one instrument, will provide our pilots with 
both indicated and true airspeed plus Mach readings. Such an instru- 
ment saves vital elrspace by combining several existing instru- 
ments into one and will contribute to safety and precision flying. We 
plan to procure a small quantity in fiscal year 1957 for service test 
evaluation prior to committing to production. 


PROGRAM 150—MISSILES 


We have carefully considered the current state of development of 
our advanced missiles against our best intelligence estimates of. possi- 
ble enemy threats. As a result we have accelerated certain of our mis- 
sile-production programs as a corollary to the acceleration of certain 
aircraft programs, Airborne missiles are in fact weapon systems. 
Therefore, we are integrating missiles into our force structure as 
replacements for manned aircraft. The effect of these replacements 
will be very minor at first but will grow progressively each year. In 
1952, out of our total production money for aircraft and related equip- 
ment, only 4 percent was allocated for missiles. In our fiscal year 
1956 buying program, we are applying 12 percent to missiles. By 
fiscal year 1959 we expect to.use 35 percent of our production dollars 
for missiles. The committee is aware of the security classification of 
most of our missile program. This statement will only deal with 
missiles rather generally and more detailed discussion will be made 
off the record. 

Our first operational missile, the Matador, is now in the field in two 
full squadrons. One of these squadrons has conducted a service test 
in Africa with remarkable results. This will be discussed later, in 
more detail, off the record. The initial production quantity of an 
improved version of the Matador is included in the fiscal year 1957 
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program. The improvements consist of increased range and greater 
flexibility of employment. 

The air-to-air missile, FaLcon, is now in quantity production and 
deliveries are being made on schedule. This weapon is also showing 
notable results in an improved version. 

TALOS and BOMARC are being procured on an accelerated basis. 
These ground-to-air missiles will provide improved kill capability 
amounting to several orders of magnitude over presently available 
missiles, 

In our strategic missiles we have several major programs. The first 
of these expected to reach operational status is the snark. It has 
demonstrated marked progress in the last 6 months. More details 
will be given later, off the record, about these programs including the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

As our missiles are reaching the point of operational availability 
the rate of progress in missile technology is improving at an ex- 
ponential rate. Successive generations of missiles, while far exceed- 
ing the performance of their predecessors, are not expected to consume 
the time in development that was formerly required. 


INDUSTRIAL READINESS POLICY 


During calendar year 1955, we also took measures to provide a more 
adequate production mobilization base. This new policy, which was 
issued by the Secretary of the Air Force in November, was designed to 
create industrial readiness as an integral part of the active production 
base with minimum reliance on standby capacity. This will be ac- 
complished by permitting selected contractors, for our most important 
weapons, to increase inventories of raw and semifinished materials. 
In an emergency additional personnel could be employed much faster, 
by utilizing these extra inventories, and the effect of bomb damage 
to supply sources would also be less disastrous. This type of capabil- 
ity can Be created without need for additional funds since the addi- 
tional inventory of materials can be purchased from directed funds 
available under existing contracts. Then as the last increment of the 
weapon is produced the entire inventory of materials will be consumed 
including that previously held as production reserve. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


During fiscal year 1955 the Air Force placed $576 million directly 
with small manufacturers and increased efforts to favor small business 
in subcontracts from larger manufacturers. In June and July all 
companies holding contracts of $1 million or more were asked to estab- 
lish a specific “small business subcontracting program.” Over 90 
percent of these 240 companies have replied afhrunstively and have 
submitted the names of company officials who will be responsible for 
carrying out small-business programs within their plants. We have 
also made provisions that, in our procurements of particularly im- 
portant items, the prime contractor must furnish, prior to negotiation, 
a proposed list of the items to be subcontracted and the identity of 
the proposed contractors. During negotiation, this list is reviewed 
and once an agreement is reached, adherence to this subcontract strue- 
ture is achieved by insertion of an appropriate clause in the contract 
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—- provides that this structure be maintained to the greatest prac- 

sable extent. Before a contractor may withdraw work from an estab- 
lished subcontractor, during a production program, he must notify the 
Air Force of the proposed “change. We shall continue to pursue our 
program vigorously to assure a broad subcontracting base and the 
maximum use of small-business concerns within the limit of authorized 
means and the efficient performance of our contracts. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 





In general, the fiscal year 1957 aircraft and missile program pro- 
vides for a continued modernization of the 137 Wing Air Force 
based upon our requirements as reflected in the latest intelligence esti- 
mates. This year our greatest production expenditures will be made 

on modernizing our long-range strategic bomber force with B-52’s 

and on improving our day fighter and interceptor forces. All of 

these new aircraft are not merely better airplanes. They are better 
weapons. They not only can fly higher and faster but they have 
greatly superior fire-control systems and other improvements. Air- 

craft engines are a good example of the amount of improvements we 

are obtaining in our newer equipment. If engines of the type used 

for the B-36 were used on the B-52 we would have to use 22 engines 
to get the same amount of power. 

Specific quantities and types included in our fiscal year 1957 budget 
are shown in the classified statement and will be discussed off the rec- 
ord. The appropriation of funds which we are recommending for 
your approval is based on 1898 aircraft plus missiles and certain 
support items including drones. 

Thank you. That completes my unclassified statement. 

I would like to discuss off the record, if I may, some other program 
modifications which have been made, giving you quantities and types A 
of aircraft which have been changed with pluses and minuses. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Colonel Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 




















AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS AND AIRCRAFT SAFETY 











Mr. Manon. General Callahan, from year to year we undertake 
to develop for the hearings information in regard to aircraft acci- 
dents. 

I do not remember just where we developed that testimony last 
year, but it is my recollection that in the policy hearings on February 
10, 1955, we developed information as to accident rates, and so forth, 
and then in the panel hearings on March 18 on page 985 we developed 
certain information as to accidents. There are other references to 
it in the hearings of last year. 

Under all the circumstances this year we will develop the detailed 
information in regard to airers ift accidents in connection with the 
“Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 

In a general way at this time, however, you might point out whether 
or not the aircraft accident rate is remaining as far as the present 
records show approximately what it was last year. Is that what 
you would say, General Callahan ? 
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General CatLaAHAan. I would say that during this past calendar year 
1955 the actual accident rates have generally stayed the same. They 
are somewhat lower in the overall. 

I think you would be particularly interested in the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those accidents attributed to maintenance personnel and 
materiel failure have held at about the same rate as was determined 
for the previous year. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

I think we will get into that under “Operation and Maintenance.” 
However, we continue to read almost from day to day of Air Force 
accidents. This air crash off Iceland last week brings into focus 
this question of aircraft accidents and aircraft safety. It would seem 
to me that the aircraft which crashed in the North Atlantic near 
Iceland must not have had the maintenance which it should have 
had. It had been giving trouble previously. What do you know 
about that at this time? 

General CattaHaNn. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the 
details of this particular accident. I would like to furnish them 
later, if I may. However, I can assure the committee that with the 
history of having had some difficulty on a previous flight I am sure 
that the aircraft would not have continued on its schedule until any 
serious deficiencies had been corrected. 

Mr. Manon. Probably we could keep notes on these crashes in which 
we may have a special interest, and develop that at the time we have 
the “Operation and Maintenance” presentation at one time. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, will you yield? 

Mr. Manon. Sure. 

Mr. Deane. Along the line of questions, General Callahan, in re- 
gard to this Globemaster, as I read the account two engines were 
replaced after it landed; is that correct ? 

General CALLAHAN. That is my recollection, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Drang. What concerns me, General, is that it apparently had 
been having engine trouble going up, and had had the same engine 
trouble coming back. I wonder if the cause of the accident was the 
failure of the engines, or the failure of some other mechanism in the 
plane? I do not know anything at all about it. I know you do not 
have that information available at this time, but you will get it for 
the committee. 

General Cattanan. I would like to furnish, if I may at this point 
in the record, Mr. Chairman, a brief account of this accident. 

Mr. Manon. You may, but at the time we take up the Operation and 
maintenance appropriation I would like for you to discuss with us 
some of the more disastrous, if I may use the word, air crashes which 
we have had, and some of the reasons for them. 

You could make some selection at that time in regard to the ques- 
tion. I do not think that now is the time, because you do not have all 
the facts before you. 

General CaLLaHAn. I will be prepared to do that, Mr. Chairman. 
You know, of course, that this particular Globemaster crash is under 
investigation. In fact, the search is still continuing and for that rea- 
son I would prefer to furnish the information later. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Chairman, that would strike me that involved 
in this is the overall policy matter as to what your requirements were, 
73115—56——18 
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and perhaps that should come from the top people. I would like to 
register a strong protest against keeping accident records off the 
record. My reasoning would be this: Only by having the facts 
known can we put the heat. on whoever deserves it whether it be the 
aircraft manufacturer or the man who sets up the rules with regard 
to maintenance. To hold the maintenance people responsible in a 
particular instance might be appropriate, but the rules and regulations 
and the common policy and practices would be something higher than 
just the maintenance crews or the maintenance people. Enough has 
Lene said already to indicate that in this instance it was probably motor 
failure; it would be in order, as to who made them, and where does 
it go back to? I would certainly think that the American people and 
these boys whom you are trying to get to enlist in the Air Force ought 
to know the truth because in knowing the truth we bring about cor- 
rections in these things. However, by shielding the person and 
keeping the accident records out of print, that is where things continue, 
more so than when the pressure is on to bring about improvements. 
Of course, I speak for myself only. 

Mr. Manon. When we have the hearing on aircraft accidents under 
“Operation and Maintenance,” I think it would be well to have 
these civilian policy people—the Assistant Secretary or whoever might 
be best qualified—to discuss the policy involved. 

General Callahan, I believe you were about to say something ? 

General CatLanan. Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, to com- 
ment briefly on the remarks that Mr. Whitten has made. As you 
know, the record of hearings last year included the information re- 
garding aircraft accidents. So, that information has not been with- 
held. We have from time to time discussed here with the committee 
serious accidents which have occurred. 

Mr. Manon. We do not want the information withheld from the 
committee or from the country. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is, Mr. Chairman, that last year 
whenever any situation like this arose, just as soon as the information 
was aVailable it was presented to this committee without any delay. 

General Cattanan. That has been our purpose but I would like to 
say also, Mr. Chairman, that it is a clear and well-established operat- 
ing rule within the Air Force that aircraft do not take off when the 
equipment is faulty and especial care is utilized in this regard for 
passenger-carrying aircraft which this Globemaster was. 
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Arrcrarr CoMPLETE 











Mr. Mauon. The next Se is “Aircraft complete.” The 
breakdown of this program will be inserted in the record at this point. 


(The table is as follows :) 






AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT—PROGRAM 110: ArRcRAFT, COMPLETE 


Program requirements by projects 





| | 
Title | 1955 | 1956 1957 





















No. 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
200 1 DIDRIRT CORON ia soi indtinwesennccacnsens $2, 730, 543, 926 | $3, 812, 300, 000 | _ 9, 450, 743, 000 
Total fiscal year program... ...--.---.--- 1m 730, 543, 926 | 3, 812, 300, 000 3, 450, 743, 000 











Less portion of program obligated or to be | 















obligated in subsequent years--_- anne 795, 691, 724 1, 300, 000,000 | 1, 195, 000, 000 
Plus obligations during fiscal va against 
prior year program funds.........-...-.---- 859, 565, 112 876, 918, 900 | 543, 200, 000 
Total obligations............---.--------| 2, 794,417,314 | 3, 389, 218, 900 | 2, 798, 943, 000 
i 















AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT—PROGRAM 110: AIRCRAFT, COMPLETE 






Program requirements: 












nimi $3, 450, 743, 000 
By A I oo ocean in wise lee aa ak eee ean eibieaddon aie 3, 812, 300, 000 
Se eee oA dl ten wgumpgereiint 2’ 730, 543, 926 







PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 






This program provides for financing of complete aircraft ready to be flown 
away from the manufacturer’s plant. Each flyaway aircraft carries a cost which 
represents not only the cost of manufacturing the airframe, but also includes 
the cost of equipping it with engines, armament systems, weapons, electronic 
systems, instruments, and all other equipment and accessories necessary to per- 
form effectively its assigned mission. Additional costs included in this pro- 
gram consist of guided aerial targets and related procurement, production tool- 
ing where applicable, product improvement, an allowance for engineering changes 
during the production cycle, and first destination transportation charges. 












JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





PART II. 









Plaus for the production of aircraft, as shown in the aircraft production 
schedule, have been developed to continue modernization of the 137-wing Air 
Force, within the present state of the development program. In consonance 
with this plan, the airframes and major components for 1,898 new aircraft will 
be ordered during fiscal year 1957 as compared with 2,777 aircraft in fiscal year 
1956 and 1,418 aircraft in fiscal year 1955. This program increment of 1,898 
aircraft is composed of those quantities of the individual models which must be 
financed during fiscal year 1957 to continue production on schedule and to 
provide reorder lead time for those models which will be reordered in fiscal 
year 1958. Also, provision is made in this area for the Drone program in the 
amount of $30 million which was financed in prior years from project 254 in 
the “Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriation. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget estimates are based on approximate price levels 
as of September 1955 using the latest manufacturer’s quotations, learning curves, 
actual cost experience, and the latest planning configuration of the airplanes. 


Mr. Manon, All right. Will you please proceed, Colonel Davis? 
Colonel Davis. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I would like to proceed 
off the record, and talk about the fiscal 1956 program changes in the 
aircraft program. 























Mr. Manon. Very well. 
Colonel Davis. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF PLANES TO BE PROCESSED 


Mr. Manon. General Callahan, how do you justify or defend our 
Air Force buildup when in the current fiscal year, which is fiscal year 
1956, we provided funds for about 2,900 planes, and in fiscal year 1957 
which we are now considering you are only asking funds for about 
1,900 aircraft? 

General Catianan. I believe your question, Mr. Chairman, pri- 
marily relates to the reduced number of fighters proposed for procure- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. What is the reduced number of aircraft as such is the 
purpose of the question now. 

General Catzanan. The major difference lies in the fighter area 
and this has to do with the transition from the F-100 to the more 
advanced types. Emphasis is being placed upon others of the 100 
series as it is currently proposed to bring in more advanced types 
of fighter-interceptors and day fighters with fiscal year 1957 funds. 

Mr. Manon. If we propose to have a 137-wing program by the end 
of fiscal year 1957, and we are building toward that, why do we pro- 
vide funds for fewer fighters and fewer aircraft in fiscal 1957 than 
we did in fiscal 1956? Had we already ordered approximately what 
we needed? You still have not given the answer to me. 

General CALLAHAN. In the overall, Mr. Chairman, it relates to the 
fact that the aircraft which will be required to equip the 137 wings 
that we will have in being by the end of fiscal year 1957 are actually 
already on order, and will be delivered by that time. 

The aircraft which would be ordered with fiscal year 1957 funds 
represent aircraft that will be used to modernize the force primarily 
and represent more advanced types for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, theoretically, after you have already 
financed the original requirement of planes for the 137-wing program, 
you would order none in fiscal year 1957 or fiscal year 1958 if you were 
saying that was the end of the program, and you were not going to 
try to improve and modernize the force from year to year ? 

Is that correct ? 

General CatnaHan. That is generally correct, Mr. Chairman. 
There are two other points that should be made: One is that additional 
deliveries of new aircraft will help us fill out the equipping of the 
Reserve forces—the Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard. 
I would also like to cite the fact that guided missiles will be coming 
into our establishment. So, a substantial portion of our aircraft 
procurement will be represented by guided missiles. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Colonel Davis in his statement for the record 
said that in fiscal 1959 about 35 percent or in excess of one-third of the 
aircraft and related procurement money would go into missiles. 

Colonel Davis. That is our plan, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Wuirten. I think he answered my question there, but I would 
like to ask this, if I might, Mr. Chairman: 
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DISPOSITION OF OBSOLETE PLANES 


What percentage of those planes that have become obsolescent or 
that you are replacing with these newer planes are disposed of as junk 
and what percentage of them are used to supply the National Guard 
or the Reserve or even made available to our allies or other foreign 
countries under some formal agreement? In other words, what hap- 
pens to the older planes as you replace them with others? 

General CatnanANn. Most of the serviceable ones do go to the Air 
National Guard or Reserve. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of them are attrited, if I may use the 
word # 

General CaLtuanan. The bulk of the aircraft which are moved out 
in the equipping of the Regular Air Force flow into either the Reserve 
forces: that is, the Air Force Reserve, or the Air National Guard, or 
they are furnished to our allies under the mutual defense assistance 
program. The aircraft that we have been actually disposing of by 
reclamation and salvage are then put through a process whereby all 
of the instruments and other parts which can be reclaimed and utilized 
on aircraft which continue to be active are made available to meet 
supply requirements. Aside from bombers, such as B-29’s these air- 
craft for the most part at this time are training types. Prior to dis- 
posing of any aircraft—of any whole aircraft—they would be offered 
to other Government agencies and then for commercial sale. 

Mr. Manon. I was interested in knowing if you have any rough 
figures. I realize it will have to be an estimate, but approximately 
how many planes are never passed on to the National Guard and are 
never passed on to other Government agencies or the Reserve, because 
they are destroyed or lost in air crashes, and so forth ? 


ATTRITION RATE 


In other words, the attrition rate takes a certain number of planes 
and I was just wondering if you could give us any intelligent answer 
in regard to that. 

Colonel Davis. Off the record, 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Colonel Davis. I would like to suggest, since we have gotten into 
this particular line of discussion, that I have covered this part of 
iny presentation, I think, well enough that we can go into Colonel 
Kincaid’s presentation in which he will cover all of this moderniza- 
tion, how many airplanes we have, and the types of wings as well 
as the projections out for a couple or 3 years. If you would like to do 
that, I think it might answer some of the questions. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be a good idea, but while we are 
talking about attrition, percentagewise, how many planes a year 
would be involved? Some of those planes are so very, very old and 
some of them are used as drones and whatnot, and a certain number 
are lost in crashes and it does not mean too much. 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, that figure is on the order of 1,000 
airplanes a year out of some 22,000 or 23,000 planes in the inventory. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do want to make a comment, insofar as turning 
over military-type planes to other Government agencies is concerned. 
Outside of the National Guard and the Reserves program there would 
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be no takers or at least few takers. The cost of operating a military 
plane is such as to make it uneconomical, for any of the needs of other 
governmental agencies. 

General CALLAHAN. There might be air transports or trainer types 
which would be usable by other agencies. 

Colonel Davis. As a part of our disposal procedure, Mr. Whitten, 
other Government agencies do screen surplus aircraft. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the basic law requires that any department 
must first offer to turn over anything to other departments or agencies 
before it can declare it surplus, to other Government agencies, but it 
would be my observation there would be little use outside of some 
military use. 

Colonel Davis. Primarily it is transports, trainers, and some liai- 
son-type airplanes that they do use, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have finished with your original presentation? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. I would like for Colonel Kincaid to show 
his charts. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will we have general questions ? 

Colonel Davis. After Colonel Kincaid’s presentation I had planned 
to take up the 1951 program. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, these charts are classified secret and 
will have to be off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 





















SALVAGE OF USABLE PARTS 





Mr. Wuirten. In connection with the substituting of new develop- 
ment aircraft, what attention is given in your plans to arranging 
use for such parts of the obsolete or obsolescent aircrafts as can be 
used, in connection with instruments and various other things that 
may be collateral to the plane itself? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. I would say our normal stress on stand- 
ardization in GFAE, Government-funrnished equipment, in aircraft 
is a means toward this end. As a practical matter the B-36’s will 
be phased out over quite a long period of time. You can realize that. § 
The effect of cannibalizing and disposing of the early ones will assist 
in supporting those remaining ones during that time period. 

In addition, there are many things in this airplane common to 
other airplanes which are still in the active inventory. For instance, 
the 4360 engines on this airplane are used in 2 or 3 other types of 
aircraft in our inventory. The instruments and things like that are 
standard. There is a residual value in the salvage program. 

Mr. Wuirren. Such information I think is Seams essential in 
planning about that matter, since this committee has had its attention 
called to the Navy situation, where the motors actually made for the 
plane would not pull them. Then another item which was brought to 
the attention of the committee last year was one where a radio, 
actually built for a particular plane, would not fit it after it was built. 
Where a new equipment will not fit the plane for which it was made, 
it raises a real question as to whether lots of items should not be 
given attention in new developments and new designs and new planes, 
to make use of this equipment from older planes. It might look small 
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compared to the overall budget, but when you total it up it is quite 
an item in the overall budget request. 

Colonel Davis. It certainly is. It is a difficult thing to control, 
but we try to do that to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Deane. Would it not be true, Colonel Davis, that perhaps the 
greater part of the salvage equipment would go back into the B-36’s 
as they are phased out ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes; that is the point I attempted to make first. 
Over this long period of time, 3 or 4 years, we will still have active 
B-36’s requiring support. This will help in that. 

Mr. Deanr. Have you reduced to ates the approximate savings, 
or will it cost you so much to phase out that there would actually be 
no savings ? 

Colonel Davis. I would not be able to answer that with any ac- 
curate knowledge, Mr. Deane. I am quite sure that there is some of 
both. Although we will probably have a net saving in the overall, 
whether or not our budget estimates this year reflect the possibility 
of reduced maintenance spare parts for the B-36 I could not answer. 
I doubt if anyone could. 

Mr. Deane. I think we could generally assume there would not be 
much savings. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this chart? 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart has a comment he wants to make. 

General Bocarr. In response to Mr. Deane’s question, just recently 
I checked with General Dau at the Air Materiel Command, and I was 
told that 2 years ago, anticipating this reduction in the B-36 in- 
ventory, they started phasing out the procurement of spares and spare 
parts for the B-36’s. It is impossible to identify such an item in 
dollar amounts in the budget, because it is in the machine computa- 
tion of requirements. This phasing down of the procurement of 
spares and spare parts was started 2 years ago. It is in anticipation 
uf being able to use the cannibalized spares which come off these air- 
craft as they go out of the inventory. 

General CaLtuanHan. Colonel Hamrick will actually discuss this 
subject further when he makes his presentation in connection with 
the aircraft spares and spare parts later on. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had one question which does not need to be on the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Davis. Part of that question resolves itself down to this: What, 
if anything, does the Air Force do with respect to the designing of 
new types of planes to encourage them to use standard items that 
have appeared in previous planes; or is that feasible at all? 

Colonel Davis. It is to a degree. As I mentioned earlier, this is 
a part of the overall stress we place on standardization, particularly 
with Government-furnished aeronautical equipment. All of our 
contractors design those airplanes to a set of ground rules. There 
is a handbook of instruction for aircraft designers. It is a standard 
specificatior? they have to incorporate in their basic designs. This is 
a fairly broad document that covers the general parameters. How- 
ever, we have many other standard specifications that they must incor- 
porate in their designs. 
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You can realize you could not apply this across the board, or your 
state of the art would be stalled. You have to have new equipments 
as new equipments are developed to meet your combat requirements, 
but in general we do have a standardization program that does pay 
off. We do use standard equipment and we have many items in our 
many current procurement programs that we will call common items. 
They apply to not just one airplane but many airplanes in the pro- 
gram. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMERCIAL TYPE AIRCRAFT IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What is included in the 1957 budget for commercial 
type aircraft for the Air Transport Command and for the VIP’s? 

Colonel Davis. In the 1957 budget ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Davis. We have none in our 1957 budget of that type, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did we have in the 1956 budget ? 

Colonel Davis. None in 1956. 

General Bocarr. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Davis. I am sorry I misunderstood. The transport types 
included in our present program are either troop carrier or logistic 
carriers and are not the special or administrative type airplanes which 
I thought you referred to; which are the C-118, the C-121, the Doug- 
las and the Lockheed airplanes that go into MATS. We have not 
procured any of those in 1956 and 1957. 

Mr. Manon. MATS does have some very excellent aircraft, like the 
Convair and the Constellation and the DC-6’s and DC-7’s? 

Colonel Davis. DC-6’s; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When did we buy those planes we now have? Was 
that in years previous to fiscal 1956? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; I believe they were procured in fiscal 1951 
and 1953 both. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this chart ? 
(Discussion off the record.) 




























TYPES OF AIRCRAFT TO BE PROCURED 















Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Davis. 
Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, if you will open your Aircraft Book 
to the first page, you will find a listing by type, model, and series of 
airplanes, with the quantities we propose to procure out of fiscal 1957 
funds, an estimate of the unit flyaway cost of those airplanes and the 
total flyaway cost in the right-hand column, giving the total fund 
requirement in program 110 for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that it would not be proper to put this in the 
record ¢ 

Colonel Davis. No, sir; it is classified. On the succeedjng pages is 
contained the most pertinent information which I think you would 
be interested in seeing, but I do not propose to go through this in 
detail because it is there and you can look at it. However, if you 
have a question, I would be glad to answer those questions as we go 
along. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, we can spend all the time we desire in 
studying the configuration of these planes and the different data in 
regard to them ? ; 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. We can do as much of that as you like but 
in the interest of time I would prefer to leave that up to the committee. 

We can run down the consolidated list and you will see there some 
of the airplanes about which you have heard before, and for which 
we have had appropriations in prior years. There are a few that you 
have not seen before to which you may want to turn and on which 
you may have some questions. 

The first one, of course, is the B-52. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, we talk about the bomber aircraft, the 
fighter aircraft, and the cargo and tanker type aircraft, and so forth. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those aircraft would make up the total of 1,898 air- 
craft to be procured out of fiscal 1957 funds? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETERMINATION OF TYPES OF PLANES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. This morning and in previous hearings we have dis- 
cussed the aircraft procurement program for fiscal 1957. Of course, 
Colonel Davis, you deal with only one aspect of the program of the 
Air Force. 

What would you say is the answer to the following question: How 
can Congress know and how can those of us who work on this budget 
know that this is probably the best division as among the various 
types of aircraft that can be made by the Air Force in the defense 
program in the procurement of 1,898 planes? 

Who made the determination that we were going to have “a” num- 
ber of certain planes, “b” number of certain planes and “c” number of 
certain planes ? 

Did you have anything to do with it? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; I did. I am one link in the chain. Gen- 
eral Callahan’s office in operations, the assistant for programing, 
working with my people in procurement and materiel programing, 
develop these programs based on what our requirements are as com- 
puted by General Callahan’s office, and what our going rate of pro- 
duction is or what our production capability is during the time 
period. The numbers that you see in the list which we have brought 
up are the minimum numbers required to provide reorder lead time 
for the next year in those cases where there is to be a follow-on 
procurement. In cases where there is a “buy-out,” or the last year we 
are buying that particular model, it fulfills the force structure re- 
quirement that General Callahan has already computed, and which 
you saw depicted by those charts before lunch. 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan, how do the people in your office 
determine the requirements? Did the Air Staff fix the requirements, 
or who did? 

General CatnaHan. The requirements are generated initially from 
the National Security Council’s guidance from which the strategic 
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guidance is developed for the Air Force in carrying out the missions 
that it is to perform. 

This, in turn, becomes a basis for the establishment of forces re- 
quired, forces in this case represented by combat wings and airlift 
wings. You will recall that we are working toward 137 combat and 
airlift wings by the end of June 1957. Each one of these wings has a 
certain unit of equipment established, such as 75 for a fighter wing, 
and this then establishes the actual number of aircraft by type which 
is required for the Air Force. We then have the question of main- 
taining the Air Force in a modern state as far as equipping goes. 
We also have support requirements such as tanker aircraft and the 
need to meet the requirements of the Reserves and National Guard 
as well as mutual defense assistance programs. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a question which is constantly considered and 
reviewed and debated in the Department of Defense, and in the Air 
Force particularly? That is, the question of how many wings and 
what the composition of those wings should be, and how much equip- 
ment you need for them ? 

General CALLAHAN. It is, indeed. All those matters are constantly 
under review, such as the number of wings, the number of aircraft 
in the wings, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. As well as the type of aircraft ? 

General CaLLaHan. Yes, sir; the type of equipment, especially 
from the standpoint of whether it is sufficiently modern to carry out 
the task or not. 

Mr. Manon. In your judgment have we made any big mistakes in 
the type of aircraft procured within the last decade. 

General CattaHAan. No, sir; I feel in the overall that we have done 
a good job, and that our equipping as represented by the aircraft that 
are being delivered today and that we are proposing to procure today 
does represent the finest that the state of development of this particu- 
lar art would permit. 

Mr. Manon. Well, of course, hindsight is always better than fore- 
sight. But would you guess that if your foresight was as good as 
your hindsight will later be, that probably we would omit a number 
of these planes and put the emphasis elsewhere in other aircraft rather 
than in the same proportion as it is here? 

General CatLtaHan. Mr, Chairman, I do not believe that as we look 
back that we will feel that we have made any big mistakes today and 
in the last few years, if we consider the knowledge available to us at 
the time. 

Of course, if we had had no demand for these aircraft and if we 
look back 10 years from now, the requirement for some, if not all of 
them, possibly could not be justified. 

Mr. Manon. However, you take into consideration the fact that you 
are building this Air Force for several purposes, one of which is to 
deter aggression. 

General CaLLAHAN. In that sense, certainly, you would have to 
have the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. You think the chances are that the judgment is sound 
as to the number of fighters, the type of fighters, the number of bomb- 
ia the type of bombers and the number of cargo planes, tankers and 
so forth ? 
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This is a matter of judgment and we do not here have enough in- 
formation and enough experience nor enough knowledge as to the 
requirements to say: “You are ordering too few of some planes and 
too many of others in most of these categories.” 

In regard to the B-52 and the B-47, of course, we would have some 
very good views, as well as on some of the fighters, but fundamentally, 
this is the judgment of the Air Force, which as I see it, we are almost 
compelled to accept. 

I would like to know about the soundness of the decisions which 
have been made. . 

Mr. Gartock. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that this particular 
distribution was only arrived at after a very careful consideration by 
all the people involved including General Callahan and others which 
he talked about, and a good number of other possibilities were con- 
sidered, but this was thought to be the best balance. I believe there 
are only four airplanes in this list that have not been in previous 
budgets in some quantity. So, there are fewer new airplanes in here 
than normal. You could make a pretty good judgment as to what you 
were going to get. 


CONTROVERSIES IN AIR FORCE AS TO AIRCRAFT IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I would assume that during this period when you were 
hammering out this 1957 aircraft program these figures varied from 
time to time? 

Colonel Davis. I can assure you they did. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to know in what ways they may have 
varied—not in every way—but in some ways in which they may have 
varied. 

Was there any difference of opinion in the Air Force in regard to 
the B-52 program or the Century series fighter program or this cargo 
program ? 

General CatLaHAn. No, sir. The aircraft procurement program 
that you have before you represents the program that had been pre- 
pared and although, certainly, there were some differences in the 
course of its development, I would say that there were no substantial 
differences and that it was resolved and it does represent the aircraft 
which it was desired by the Air Staff to procure. This particular 
period, of course, was last fall. 

Mr. Manon. That is all well and good, but what I am trying to get 
from you is any differences of opinion that occurred at any time among 
the people in the Air Force in regard to these numbers ? 

General CatLanan. I do not recall any. Perhaps Colonel Davis 
would. I do not recall any of any substance where aircraft that we 
felt we had to have are not represented here. 

Colonel Davis. I think I can answer that question best, Mr. Chair- 
man, by briefly telling you how these lists are worked out. We have 
an Aircraft and Weapons Board which I am sure you have heard of 
before, and which is composed of all of the directors on the Staff, who 
are concerned. There are 13 members representing everybody in the 
chain, so to speak. On that board are the plans people, the opera- 
tions people and the materiel people, and all of these programs go 
through a minute, detailed review before this board and there is 
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cutting and trying to satisfy all the requirements in light of what 
the plans people have laid down. 

Once this has been put together, it goes before a review by the Air 
Force Council which is the Vice Chief of Staff and the Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff. They review it in some detail and recommend to the Chief 
of Staff the programs that you see which we are bringing over here 
to you. Of course, it is then reviewed by the Secretary and his staff. 
As you said, these programs are really hammered out and where there 
may be some difference of opinion during the early formative stages 
of these programs as to whether it should be this many of that one, 
versus so many of another, these things are actually studied out and 
resolved on a more or less factual basis of the actual requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Were there any controversies which you can remember 
at all in the formulation of this program ? 

Colonel Davis. I do not recall any major ones. I think all of the 
airplanes we had planned for are programed here. I think the quanti- 
ties were agreed on in the main. I do not recall any major difference 
of opinion at the high level reviews. 


Ie ee 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. You probably have in mind now what your aircraft 
procurement program may be like in fiscal 1958 to some extent; do 
ou? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Manon. About how many aircraft will probably be required in 
fiscal 1958 ? 

General CatLanan. We expect it to be on the order of 2,700. 

Colonel Davis. 2,660. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, the figures about these aircraft 
change from time to time. I do not recall any change in the monthly 
production rates which is the key point. It is just a case of how many 
months you are buying for, and how many airplanes you are buying. 
I think we have said before that this represents about a 9 month 
reduction in lead time over prior budgets. However, this did not 
change the program nor did it change the production rates. It just 
changed the suppliers’ backlog, and we do not think that in any case 
we have it down to where we will have a gap or slowdown in the line 
because of lack of adequate forward financing. 

Mr. Manon. As of this time last year, what was your speculation 
and your best figure as to what you would request in new aircraft for 
fiscal 1957 

Colonel Davis. We can look that up in a moment. Mr. Chairman, 
2,212 is the total. 



























REVISION OF ESTIMATES OF 1957 PROGRAM 


General CatLtaHan. Mr. Chairman, I might just add that, of 
course, these changes which have been presented to the committee and 
which have resulted in some increase in the aircraft procurement 
during 1956 have resulted in altering the number that we came up 
with, 1,898, for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Gartock. The figure of 1,898 which is contained in the budget 
is less than a full 12 months’ buy. In other words, the annual rate 
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is somewhere between 2,300 and 2,400 arent and if we had not 
saved on lead time, we would have had between 2,300 and 2,400. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt there, Mr. ¢ air man ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Wuitren. Do you mean to indicate that for the 2 years, 1957 
and 1956, that it is about an average but by getting extra deliveries in 
1956 you will have less in 1957? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; we will have more in 1957. We are financing 
fewer in 1957 by cutting down lead time. 

Only by cutting down lead time will we finance 1,898 although the 
procurement and production on a 12-month basis would be greater 
than that. For the next year that will go up, as Colonel Davis said, 
to an estimate now of 2,660. 

Mr. Manon. That will raise the budget for next year, then? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; that will raise it substantially. 

Mr. Jackson. But we would hope to maintain our same lead time 
next year also. The lead time would be the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I might offer an observation, this ties in pretty 
substantially with what General Twining told us earlier in the year, 
and that is that while this picture is presented to us this year, next 
year there would be a demand for a considerable increase in the 
procurement funds. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Davis, what was the figure for your new air- 
craft for fiscal 1957? 

Colonel Davis. 2,212 is the total. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we propose to buy in fiscal 1957 about 
300 less aircraft than you anticipated you would buy in fiscal 1957 
at this time last year ? 
Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 






















EFFECT OF DECREASE IN LEAD TIME 











Mr. Deane. Mr. Garlock, the fact that you are not asking for the 
2,212 will not slow up the program ? 

Mr. Gartock. Well, between last spring and now there was a sub- 
stantial number of changes and the same will be true of the forecast 
for next year. There will be other things which are bound to happen 
to the program between the estimate that Colonel Davis was talking 
about and when we came up with this program, on the F-101 and 
the F-104, and the B-52 which were all speeded up and which would 
tend to increase that figure. As I said, if the 1,898 were translated 
into a full 12-months’ buy and had there been no cut in lead time, 
it would have taken between 2,300 and 2,400 planes to meet that same 
buildup on the production schedule. Therefore, if we were buying 
on the same basis that we estimated last year, the budget would have 
to call for more than was estimated a year ago, because those three 
airplanes were all speeded up. Now, there were others which were 
dropped out from that previous schedule but the general rate of 
procurement has not varied substantially over 1956, 1957, and the 
proposed 1958 years. You see, if you are having to buy trainer type 
aircraft where when you buy, you buy in larger quantities, that can 
shift the number up substanti: ally in the year in which you are buying 
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trainers and drop down in the years in which you go out of production 
on that and still not affect the combat forces directly. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you yield, Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. I understand this figure of 1,898. You use it in 
regard to buying planes like you would use it in buying automobiles. 
In other words, actually this is the money to contract for that many 
additional planes ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. Because you have cut down the time from the time 
you contract until the planes are delivered, at this rate of purchase you 
will get your overall additional number of planes that you feel will 
have to be coming in through the year? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. In other words, if you had not cut your lead time, 
you would now ask money for about 2,200 or 2,300 planes ? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. You would not have gotten any faster delivery but 
by cutting your lead time you can order this many planes and get 
this many planes as quickly as you got this many planes out of the 
2,200 or 2,300 ordered 2 years ago? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Davis. If you will turn to the schedule on F—101—A and let 
me go off the record 

General CatLanHan. Mr. Whitten, another way of stating this is 
that we are in effect buying an average of 10 months’ production 
against this program. We are able to do that by cutting the lead time 
and that represents good management of the program as we see it. 
It reduces the amount of money that is required in the oncoming year, 
fiscal year 1957, but in order to keep this kind of a program going in 
fiscal year 1958, when we will have to buy 12 months’ worth of pro- 
duction, we are going to require a significant increase in the amount 
of funds for “Aircraft and related procurement.” 

Mr. Wuirren. I think I understand it now. 

I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is clear to me, as it has been expressed around the 
table here by members of the committee, what the situation is relative 
to this smaller number of planes that appear in the fiscal 1957 request 
as compared to what might have been requested last year, but I do 
not know whether it has been explained carefully enough and simply 
enough for anyone who may read the record to heed. 

There have already been some news articles which have been very 
critical of the fact that the Air Force is not buying so many planes this 
year as it bought last year. I understand the situation, but I think 
perhaps if either you, Colonel Davis, or General Callahan, or Mr. 
Garlock, were to try to work out a very simple, concise statement it 
will be helpful to all. 

In other words, explain in detail why you say today that a year ago 
you anticipated that in fiscal 1957 your budget might require some- 
where around 2,200 planes whereas, as a matter of fact, now, it has 
already been boiled down and you have your actual figures and the 
actual number to be procured is 1,898. 
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On the surface it would appear that the Air Force is short, and 
that the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress by approving this 
would be shorting the Air Force 300 or 400 planes when, as a matter 
of fact, we know that is not the case. They are not being shorted 
a single plane by this revised budget presentation. 

As I understand it, and as the rest of us do, that is due to the fact 
that in looking over the whole production picture you were able to 
reduce the reorder lead time and thus pick up the equivalent of 2 
months’ production so that you only had to finance 10 months’ produc- 
tion of planes in this 1957 program. However, you can only pick up 
that lead time once. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is gone and unless there is something extraor- 
dinary and revolutionary in the production field which comes ae 
looking ahead for this next year you will not be able to finance merely 
a 10 months’ production but will be required to finance a full 12 
months’ production. 

When this testimony comes down to you, I would appreciate it if 
you would add to this point a concise picture statement, giving as much 
information as you can without disclosing any security matters so 
that if someone said, “Well, what about all this we hear about your 
cutting the Air Force 300 planes this year in this budget ?” and we will 
have to do is say, “Turn to page so-and-so in the hearings, and there 
it is.” 

Is there any reason why that cannot be done? 

Colonel Davis. No, sir. We would be glad to furnish that informa- 
tion. I might say that you have very adequately described it, but we 
can put it together in a concise statement, and insert it into the record 
for you. Weshall be glad to supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


LEAD TIME 


The Air Force schedules the production of aircraft over a period of years to 
meet its time phased requirements. Each year an increment of this production 
is contracted for as required by lead time. In general when lead times are sta- 
bilized we buy 12 months worth of production each year, because we operate on a 
yearly budget cycle. However, as experience is gained on models which are being 
reordered, it sometimes becomes possible to forecast a shortening of the lead time. 
When this occurs we can buy less than 12 months of production in a given year. 
This is what has happened with respect to the fiscal year 1957 aircraft program. 

Last year, during the justification of our fiscal year 1956 budget we were not in 
a position to foresee what our reorder capabilities would be at the end of fiscal 
year 1957. Accordingly, any forecasts of procurement requirements made at that 
time would have been based on contracting for 12 months of production on the 
average. By the time we were formulating the fiscal year 1957 program, upon 
which our present request is based, we had gained enough experience on the 
models being reordered to forecast an average reduction in lead time of 2 months 
(from 20 to 18 months). Therefore, on the average we are proposing to buy 
2 months less of production, or approximately 10 months’ worth. This adjust- 
ment does not in any way affect the rates at which airplanes are scheduled for 
production or introduction into our forces. It only defers the need to finance. 

Looking ahead to next year, we believe we will be required to finance a full 
12 months’ worth of production in our fiscal year 1958 program. 
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Guipep Missiues 


Mr. Manon. This next program is for guided missiles. The table 
and text matter on the program will be inserted at this point. 
(The table is as follows :) 


ATRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT—PROGRAM 150: GUIDED MISSILES 


Program requirements by projects 


1956 1957 


| 





| 
(3) | (4) 


| Guided missiles_ ; = a ...| $477, 402, 886 | $689, 489, 000 ($1, 113, 620, 000 

f Initial spares and spare parts-- $baceWeenwaseenl, » en TT . ieee 86, 138, 000 
3 | Preproduction planning and facilities_..--- d | 12, 948, 974 0 0 
5 Modification of guided missiles. ; ee “ 4, 856, 919 12, 429, 000 4, 442, 000 
5 | Squadron and depot equipment----...---.-..--------- 70, 907, 596 146, 167, 000 225, 000, 000 


Total fiscal year program... | §94, 091,493 | 888, 400, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in | | 

| subsequent years..-- _......--| 139,106,905 | 320,200,000 | — 500, 000, 000 
| Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year | 
program funds. ----.--- iccecuecedcqeunsecunwen| Say OORn . (RGR SED 300, 290, 000 


1, 429, 200, 000 


Total obligations......-...------ _..------------| 572,933,010 | 707, 055, 380 | 1, 229, 490, 000 





Provect 151: Guipep MIssILes, COMPLETE 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 $1, 113, 620, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956 689, 489, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1955 477, 402, 886 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete guided missiles and 
drones developed from basic guided missiles, including basic airframe unit, in- 
stalled powerplant, guidance and control system, boosters, jatos, warheads and 
fuses. In addition, the prerequisite production engineering, engineering changes, 
production tooling, technical data, static test and flight test of missiles and 
components are included. 


PART II—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirements contained in this estimate are related to the procurement 
of the complete flyaway strategic, tactical, air defense missile and drone de- 
signed to obtain, at the earliest date possible, a guided missile capability to (1) 
provide modern strategic airpower against an aggressor nation, (2) meet the 
Air Force responsibility for insuring maximum defense of the continental United 
States in the case of an attack, and (3) provide maximum tactical support to 
military air and ground operations. 

In order to carry out the strategic mission of the Air Force, a large portion of 
the requirements in this area are related to the acceleration of the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile program and the stepped-up test activity in the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile program. Other guided missiles are procured for 
the inventory of units now activated and to be activiated in the near future, for 
continued flight testing to support the achievement of improved models, as 
well as newly developed missiles and for training military personnel toward 
optimum performance in missile firings. Many of the missiles procured in this 
program for flight testing will be fired on a one-time basis. 

Mnit costs are based on approximate price levels as of September 1955 as com- 
puted from manufacturers’ quotations, learning curves, past cost experience 
and/or the latest planning configuration of the missile. No contingencies or 
reserves have been provided for price increases. 
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Progect 152; INITIAL SPARES AND SPARE ParTs 





























































Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_---.--...--------______ $86, 138, 000 
le Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_..-........._---_______ 40, 515, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1955.-.........._--__-________- 27, 975, 118 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project provides for initial component spares and spare parts required 
to replace those parts of the complete missile which may become damaged in 
transit or handling during assembly, and replacements caused by malfunction 
rr during firing. In addition, technical training equipment is included. 
PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
= The spares support requirements have been held to within 10 percent of the 
00 cost of the missiles and drones on those missiles scheduled for inventory, pend- 
00 ing additional consumption experience. Technical training equipment is based 
s on an experienced percentage factor which represent 3 percent of the hardware 
00 cost of the missile. 
-- All spares requirements are directly related to the quantities and types of 
00 missiles being procured under budget project 151, guided missiles, complete. 
00 , 
‘s PROJECT 154: MODIFICATION OF GUIDED MISSILES 
( 
0 Program requerements, BSCE Year 190(...~ 1-464 penn ene cone $4, 442, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1000. —...... <2 gk 12, 429, 000 
_ Program requirements, fiscal year 1955_..--_--_-_-------_---_---- 4, 856, 919 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
0 This project provides for the contractual modification of in-service guided 
6 missiles, and component equipment which will have been delivered prior to 
July 1, 1957, and of test missiles procured under current and prior programs, 
deemed economically feasible to rehabilitate. It also provides for all contractual 
requirements for class IV and class V modifications including (1) contractual 
d services; (2) contractor furnished equipment, parts, and supplies; (3) con- 
\- tractual revision of technical data necessitated by the modification; (4) modi- 
d fication engineering data obtained under contract; and (5) related modifi- 
$, cation of component spares in stock and in training units. 
d 
: PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
; Funds requirements are based on evaluated estimates submitted by the con- 
3 tractor to perform the necessary modification and/or rehabilitation of the 
, I 
t missile. 
- Progect 155: S@uUADRON AND Depor EQUIPMENT 
) . = a 
" Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_..-.-.-------------_---- $225, 000, 000 
1 Program requirements, fiscal year 1956_.----__--.----_--------- 146, 167, 000 
) Program requirements, fiscal year 1955..................-...... 70, 907, 596 
P 3 PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 





This project provides for the procurement of squadron and/or depot equipment 
peculiar to the guided missile program including initial spares and spare parts, 
and parts required for training. In addition, the prerequisite production engi- 
neering, engineering changes, production tooling, contractual modification, mock- 
ups and prototype articles, technical data, and tests of procured equipment are 
included herein. 










PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 









The sets of squadron and/or depot equipment included in this estimate are 
related to the number and type of guided missile units scheduled to be activated 
in the Air Force program. 

Unit costs for items in this project are based upon past cost experience for 
like or similar items and upon evaluated estimates from contractors. 


73115—56——-19 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may now proceed with your motion picture pre- 
sentation on guided missiles, Colonel Davis. 

Sete on, a motion-picture presentation was made.) 

‘olonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, the first page of your missiles book 
now has a listing of all the missiles in the 1957 program in a consoli- 
dated form and the book is very much like the aircraft book. There 
is a page for each of the missiles in the program, giving some of the 
more pertinent data in which you will be interested. 

Colonel Johnston from the Directorate of Research and Develop- 
ment is here. He is very familiar with all these missiles programs 
and could probably answer any question you might have on any one 
of these missiles. 

mee Manon. The first page contains the basic data? Is that cor- 
rect ¢ 

Colonel Davis. There is a listing of the missiles. 

Mr. Manon. It is a listing of the missiles? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; as well as an estimated cost. 

Mr. Manon. And the quantity and the estimated cost? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It does not give the estimated cost, does it? 

Colonel Davis. I believe your book gives the total cost. 

Mr. Manon. This book gives the quantity and the cost. I guess 
that is all of them. 

Colonel Davis. That is right; the ae cost total. 

Mr. Manon. It gives also the modification and the squadron auxil- 
a er total. 

lonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in the final column there on the right 
you give a missiles program of about $1,429 million ? 

Colonel Davis. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. The breakdown as to just where that money would 
be applied is in that column with the totals? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that shows the money going into each 
program ¢ 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does it show the accentuation of the ballistic missiles 
program ! 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Manon. Have the decisions been well screened as to the quan- 
tity of missiles being procured and so forth in the 1957 budget ¢ 

Colonel Davis. They get the same general treatment that I outlined 
for the aircraft program throughout the Air Staff. 

Mr. Manon. Did you not say this morning that in the fiscal 1957 
program a certain percentage of the money would go to missiles? 
You used the figure of 12 percent in fiscal 1956, but you did not 
give the fiscal 1957 percentage. 

Colonel Davis. It is about 20 percent on the old budget structure— 
the one you are accustomed to using. It is about 20 percent. 

Mr. Manon. That is the fiscal 1957 program ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, about one-fifth ? 
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Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. These smaller missiles that have been in production 
for a longer period seem to be getting a considerable part of the 
money ; that is, the quantities are much greater in those missiles and 
the quantity for unit? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; they are being procured for inventory 
for unit equipment. That is the primary reason for the quantity. 


USE OF MISSILES PROCURED 


Mr. Manon. In regard to missiles like the Falcon, for example, 
where you are buying a considerable quantity, do you expend a lot. 
of those in practice, or not? 

What happens to them? If you buy 1,000 missiles, what happens 
to them ? 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, we would like to show you a chart 
now which flashes on the screen that information. We have a little 
chart like we had on the aircraft program to show you how they 
go into the units. ; 

The major quantity of the first two increments you see, Mr, Chair- 
man, are going into unit equipment. They will go right into the 
fighter squadron as, you might say, ammunition, while the smaller 
quantity of the next two on the list there will be used in tests. 

Mr. Manon. The major quantity will actually be reserved for use 
in combat if they should be required ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; they represent inventory missiles, while 
the other two are to be used in tests. 

Mr. Manon. Discuss that chart, please. 

Major Fiicex. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Davis. I might clarify one thing, Mr. Chairman: While it 
indicates that we will have only a certain percent at the end of the 
next fiscal year, I think this is probably a judgment area of whether 
or not the basis for our computation is going to stand because this mat- 
ter of how many of these we will expend in training is still to be deter- 
mined. We would like to be able to expend as few of these as possible, 
naturally, and still maintain the proficiency of the combat organiza- 
tion. The development people are working on a lot of gadgets for 
the purpose of being able to train people without firing expensive 
missiles at expensive drone targets for this training. 

General CatLaHan. Mr. Chairman, the matter of training require- 
ments is not the only element that enters into this picture which re- 
quires an exercise of judgment. There is a question of how rapidly 
you would want to build up and have your complete stockage on 
hand in light of your consumption as caused by training and by tests. 
It could result, in a very short period of time, in having on hand a large 
number of rockets which continuing development makes obsolete. 
This particular rocket is one that we are placing a great deal of de- 
pendence upon but there is a question of judgment as to whether you 
should build up your equipping rapidly to a full level or produce 
more slowly thereby maintaining production capacity for a longer 
period and gaining the ability to introduce later modifications into 
production missiles. There are a number of different factors that 
enter into this determination. 
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DETERIORATION OF MISSILES 





IN STOCKPILE 





Mr. Manon. You propose in this request to purchase many hun- é 
dreds of rockets. To what extent do rockets, generally speaking, 
deteriorate ? 

General Catianan. I should like to ask Colonel Johnston to answer 
that. 

Colonel Jounston. We would have no experience as to total life. 
We feel that we have to replace the solid-fuel engine right now every 
5 years, but on the balance of it we have no particular fear about. it 
becoming completely deteriorated. We have a schedule for main- 
tenance which calls for taking them out of the active inventory back 
into the maintenance depot for inspection and necessary repair, then 
putting them back for use. The significant difference here is that 
these are air-defense weapons and their use is subject to the call of 
a potential enemy. A squadron has to have its ammunition in place 
and on the airplane. There are several on every airplane. With 25 
airplanes in a squadron you can see that the numbers go up rather 
rapidly. 

r. Manon. What further presentation do you have on the guided- 
missile program ? 

Colonel Davis. Here again I had proposed to let you leaf through 
these pages and have Colonel Johnston answer any questions you 
might have thought of during the movie, or think of when you look 
at the individual pages in the book. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Does that complete the presentation on the procure- 
ment program for missiles ? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 























Reiatep Arrcrarr ProcuREMENT 





I have one other budget project in my panel, “Related aircraft 
procurement,” project 130, which covers industrial facilities, training 
items, ground-handling equipment, service test, and preproduction 
funds. If you would like we can go right into that now. 

Mr. Manon. There will be inserted in the record at this point the 
appropriate parts of the justification on this project. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT—PROGRAM 130: RELATED AIRCRAFT 
PROCUREMENT 


Program requirements by project (old budget structure) 


Title 
(1) 


| | 
Industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities_......| $158, 348, 333 $292, 400,000 | $197, 400, 000 
Training items- -- ainee ; | 21,451, 188 24, 400, 000 | 22, 100, 000 
Aircraft ground handling equipment _- | 80, 477, 820 108, 300, 000 | 86, 100, 000 
Preproduction costs_ -- i Leds Spt se 256, 600, 000 209, 000, 000 180, 100, 000 
Service test materiel 90, 600, 000 67, 900, 000 | 84, 700, 000 


Total fiscal year program.__. 602, 477, 341 | 702, 000, 000 570, 400, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in 
subsequent years-__----- | 208, 820, 931 206, 000,000 | 160, 000, 000 


Plus obligations during fiscal | year ‘against pr ior ‘yee ar | | | 
program: fame...) ..........<- | —42, 320,374 | 339, 200,682 | 153, 013, 628 


Total obligations_-_-.........-- --| 351, 336,036 | 835, 200,682 | 563, 413, 628 


ProJecT 131: INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1957 $197, 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ __ 292, 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1955..--- it ai cae, 1538, 348, 33: 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of industrial machinery, equipment 
and facilities, including contractual services required to install or remove such 
machinery, and for the expansion of public or private plants necessary for the 
production, modification and/or maintenance of aircraft, guided missiles, engines, 
and related equipment, and other purposes. BExpansion of public or private 
plants is related to facilities provided by the Air Force for such purposes the 
title to which remains with the Government of the United States. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


These funds represent the cost of known existing requirements for expansion 
of present facilities required to support the planned aircraft and guided missiles 
procurement programs for the currently planned forces. 

In analyzing requirements for the currently planned Air Force facilities ex- 
pansion program, consideration has been given to Army-Navy as well as Air 
Force reserve tools and to utilization of commercial facilities not presently used 
by the Air Force as well as those that may become available for use due to 
completion of production of items included in prior years procurement programs. 

The cost estimate of this project for fiscal year 1957 is based principally on 
preliminary contractor estimates which have been reviewed by competent indus- 
trial engineers of the Air Force. 

This estimate provides for increased facility capacity for production of the 
following items and first destination transportation associated therewith : 


. Aircraft _ $16, 800, 000 
Aircraft engines and aircraft engine components_____--______-_~ 69,000, 000 
Missiles 68, 270, 000 

. Zip (aireraft fuel) 17, 400, 000 

Machine-tool replacement 10, 000, 000 

Preparation of machinery and equipment for shipment 2, 500, 000 

Nonrecurring maintenance of Air Force plants____--______--_~- ~ 10,000, 000 

Minor facility expansions 2, 000, 000 

. Ist destination transportation 1, 430, 000 


oS 


2h 


> Ct he © 


Oo m-l 


Total 197, 400, 000 
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Proyecr 132: TRAINING ITEMS 


Program requirements: 


IA NE TS iniocsin cs panied cw cette eines iodnccomciten $22, 100, 000 
NNN i a 24, 400, 000 
Fincal yoar205G2sgies bel het it 21, 451, 188 





PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the concurrent procurement of aircraft and related 
equipment spares and spare parts required for training or in the fabrication of 
nonstandard training devices. These items provide the necessary initial main- 
tenance training support of the flyaway aircraft procured under program 110, 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Experience has proven that flight safety and a high aircraft utilization rate 
are highly dependent upon skilled maintenance techniques. To this end, the 
Air Force maintains a training program in alinement with its modern aircraft. 
These training items are procured concurrently with the aircraft and are 
provided to the Air Training Command to train personnel in the proper mainte- 
nance of the aircraft and its equipment. 

Where practicable, older equipment from dismantled aircraft is used, but 
the rapidity of new development makes it necessary that some new-type equip- 
ments be purchased each year. These new-type items include landing gear 
mechanism, cabin heating and pressurization units, manuals, airframe segments, 
engines and parts, propellers, fire-control systems, fuel purging systems, naviga- 
tion and bombing systems, instruments, electronics, generators, radio, and radar 
etc. 

The dollar requirements for this project are computed by the application of a 
percentage factor (seven-tenths of 1 percent) against the flyaway cost of the 
aircraft. This percentage factor is based on actual past experience and reflects 
the relationship between the aircraft cost and the dollar value of equipment 
required in the Air Training Command schools to train personnel in the opera- 
tions and maintenance of airborne equipment. 


ProgecT 133: AIRCRAFT GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Program requirements: 


NN I Drees ares ci cesavncenansemsene-ntigidtcanatinrdeany-copenieanbenenianticeiipenyeagniee 
Wieral year 1006 cis, 2 a eee ee 108, 300, 000 
I a i 80, 477, 820 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the required special tools, de- 
signed exclusively for specific aircraft, and newly developed or newly intro- 
duced ground handling and test equipment. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment procured under this project is used for servicing and: handling 
flyaway aircraft. The quantities procured in this project represent only initial 
supply. The procurement of similar items necessary for the replacement and 
continued support of in-service aircraft is not financed under the “Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation. 

This project is divided into two major categories: 

The first category is produced by the same manufacturer who builds the 
airframe, engine and major components, and includes those tools and test equip- 
ment especially designed for the maintenance or testing of the end item manu- 
factured. 

The second category is procured from sources other than airframe, engine 
and major component manufacturers. This category includes newly developed 
ground power units, stand and cradle assemblies, and other similar equipment. 

Due to the many intangible aspects of predetermination on an item-by-item 
basis, the dollar requirements for this project are computed by the application 
of a 3-percent factor against the flyaway cost of the aircraft. This percentage 
factor has been determined through analysis and comparison of the flyaway 
cost of aircraft procured in prior years and the value of ground handling equip- 
ment required for initial support of these aircraft. 
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PROJECT 134: PREPRODUCTION CosTS 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $180, 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 209, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 256, 600, 000 


PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project includes funds required for basic production engineering, basic 
production tooling, long-lead-time materials and contractual services associated 
with preproduction activities in the current year, in anticipaton of, and to speed 
up, volume producton in subsequent years. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


There are three categories in this project: 

I. The adaptation of experimental aircraft and aircraft equipment to pro- 
duction. 

II. Manufacturing methods studies. 

III. Lead time protection. 

Category I—Category I, is to prepare for new production aircraft, engines, 
and major weapons systems to include— 

(a) Conversion of experimental designs to production drawings. 

(b) Making necessary surveys and studies concerning appropriate tools and 
tooling to be used for production quantities. 

(c) Designing and construction of jigs, dies, fixtures, and other production 
devices and aids to be used both by the prime contractor and major sub- 
contractors. 

(d@) Procurement by contractors of the long-lead-time raw materials for 
a limited number of early production items. 

By applying preproduction funds, it is possible to introduce new aircraft and 
equipment a year or more earlier than would otherwise be possible. This is done 
without contractually obligating the Government to a definite projected produc- 
tion program. 

Category II.—Projects in this category are related to general industrial ap- 
plication leading to improvements in manufacturing methods (reducing man- 
hours, machine time, required materials and facilities). In addition, produci- 
bility studies are conducted. 

Category III.—Long lead-time protection will be required to procure long lead- 
time Government furnished components. This is true principally in the case of 
engines where the lead time for the engine or a component thereof is longer than 
the lead time of the airframe itself. Such funds will be used as needed to pro- 
tect the production continuity of aircraft models to be ordered in the fiscal year 
1958 program. 

Progect 135: Service Test MATERIEL 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1956. 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1955 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of airborne material and equipment, 
other than complete aircraft, required for service test and evaluation. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


All new equipment must be service-tested to prove its suitability. This new 
equipment may be the result of Air Force development, of commercial develop- 
ment, or new applications of off-the-shelf items. 

Service test items are procured only in small quantities sufficient to prove the 
feasibility and adaptability of the equipment to the operational or tactical re- 
quirements of the Air Force. Complete aircraft for service test are procured 
under program 110, but components and parts for service test which may apply 
to one or several types of aircraft are procured under this project. 
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Colonel Davis. You have already seen the summary sheet General 
Bogart showed you at the outset, showing the breakout of the funds 
by project. In the budget workbook, which you have in front of you, 
immediately following the aircraft portion you will find 130, a sum- 
mary sheet showing the amounts of funds in project 131, 132 , and 
so on. 

‘ ere Bocarr. That is in section 3 on page 3, sir, of the working 

00 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 





Colonel Davis. The first project is industrial facilities, which you 
will find start on section 3, page 4, in the panel book. That gives 
the purpose and scope of the program, which I am sure you are 
familiar with from past years. 

Page 5 gives a category breakdown of where these industrial facili- 
ties’ funds fall, generally divided into aircraft and engines and 
missiles and so forth. 

Over on page 19 we find a detailed listing of what our estimates 
are for the fiseal 1957 program by contractor, location, the product 
or the purpose, and the estimate of the amount of funds required, 
totaling $197.4 million. 

Mr. Manon. Certain appropriate pages will be inserted in the rec- 
ord according to my request. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

General Bogart. They are marked by classification, sir. We can 
sort them out. 

Colonel Davis. Pages 4 and 5 are unclassified. That gives the fund 

requirement by major category of application. There are 9 listed, 
with aircraft first and then aircraft engines and engine components; 
missiles; machine tool replacement; and so on. 

I think your primary interest would be on page 19, section 3, where 
the individual projects are identified with the amount of funds we 
estimate to be required. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a secret page? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir; that listing is secret. It identifies the 
product as well as the location. 

Colonel Davis. 132 and 133 are the next 2 in your book. 

In my general statement I mentioned the fact that these have 
traditionally been programed as a percentage of the flyaway cost of : 
the airplane. 4 

Mr. Manon. Yes 

Colonel Davis. Again they have been shown that way. We have 
built up this experience over the years, and the estimate seems to be 
valid. If you are interested in going into any detail as to what items 
these cover we could discuss that. I could show you a slide with pic- 
tures of some of this equipment. These are training items or ground- 
handling equipment. 

Prepropuction Costs 





Colonel Davis. Following that we have P—-134, preproduction costs. 
If you will recall, this is an account where we cover such things as 
bringing new aircraft along. Prior to committing them to produc- 
tion we have to have some funds to provide for preproduction tooling 
and getting ready to build the sieplatie. We also have to have some 

















lead time protection sometimes on long lead time items which we can 
finance with preproduction money, that becomes a credit to the pro- 
gram. 

In the main this preproduction account comes back the following 
fiscal year in the form of a credit. 

Now, on page 22, if you will look at what the preproduction account 
contains this year. (Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. I think it is worthy of note, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with this preproduction account that in those cases where 
we have cut lead time on the aircraft themselves we may very well 
have to protect that lead time by going into preproduction funds to 
buy some of the very long lead time items of materials or equipment 
for those aircraft, and in every case what we do when get into the 
production phase is simply credit this on the procurement. We 
credit it against the procurement of the aircraft. It is in effect ad- 
vance financing on a very much smaller scale than if we were to ad- 
vance finance the procurements themselves. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. You will notice that item is the fifth 
item. 

Mr. Manon. It is in a sense development, is it not? 

Colonel Davis. Not in that case; no, sir. In the long lead time 
protection it is actually placed on order, for things that have a longer 
lead time than the aircraft. They are scheduled, and you have to 
buy those. By shortening the lead time you gain an advantage. 
Sometimes we get into the condition where there are certain items 
that go into that airplane we would normally buy out of the next 
year’s appropriation. We would have to finance a few of these during 
this fiscal year from this account in order to provide the continuity 
necessary and get the items to the airplanes at the right time. 

General CaLLaHan. Mr. Chairman, engines and some long lead time 
electronics items are the types of things that they would procure with 
these funds. 

Colonel Davis. You might say it isa downpayment in advance when 
required in order to be able to order it after the new appropriations 
are available. This allows us to keep from tying up large amounts of 
funds too far in advance. It allows us to pursue our forward pur- 
chasing policy much more closely than if we did not have that money 
to make these downpayments, so to speak. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Not on this program. I do want to go back to the 
other statement. 


DETERMINATION OF AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


Going back again, Colonel and General, when we talk about the re- 
quirements for planes, do you simply take the number of wings and 
the number of planes that you assign to that type of wing, and multi- 
ply? Then when you get them all multiplied out and added up, that 
gives you your requirement. We have been talking in rough figures of 
the requirement for 137 wings as 22,000 planes. We just use that as a 
speaking figure, since it is not the actual figure. So when you come up 
to a program like this which is before us now, where you are asking 
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for 1,898 planes, and funds that have been provided in 1956 and prior 
years have been used to build up to this figure of 22,000, in other words, 
that amount has been reached in some type of plane, whether it is in a 
B-36 or a B-50 or whatever it is. You have that number of planes. 
So what we are seeking actually to do with new money this year is to 
replace the older type planes with newer more modern planes, just as 
we anticipate replacing the B-36 with the B-52 and anticipate replac- 
ing the F-86F with one of the Century series. So this is really a case 
where you have built up to the number of planes required for 137 
wings, which has already taken place. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That goal has been reached, so that now we are in the 
position of maintaining inventory by replacing with newer, more 
modern equipment, and if the size of the Air Force remains substan- 
tially as it is, 137 wings, the number of replacements will be somewhat 
along the line we are presently speaking of today, with the exception 
of the fact that this year you were able to squeeze in 2 months of lead 
time which we will not be able to do again. You anticipate, then, in 
future years, in order to keep the 137 wing Air Force modern and make 
provision for all replacements, that it will run somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 2,300 planes a year ? 

‘olonel Davis. I think that is probably a pretty good estimate, is it 
not, Colonel Kincaid ? 

General CaLtanAn. I might respond to your statement there, Mr. 
Scrivner. I would say the 2,200 or 2,300.is probably at the low end of 
what it would require. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not care to put the exact number down. I was 
using that as an example. 

General CaLLaHan. The problem is that you could take a theoreti- 
cal condition and work it out where the figure would be substantially 
higher, but in actual practice it gets down to what you can usefully 
procure in the way of advancement or modernization that is worth- 
while. That reduces the number. It is difficult to give any exact 
figure, because it is further complicated by the introduction of missiles 
and possible changes out ahead in the actual force structure. 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrtvner. Maybe I did not make the point clear. What I was 
trying to do was clarify my thinking, so that some place we could 
point to them and say: “What are you buying the planes for?” 

As it looks to me, it is primarily a replacement program now. In 
other words, the main inventory has been built up with prior years’ 
funds. 

General CaLLaHAN. That is correct insofar as your statement ap- 
plies to the regular establishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General CaLLanan. We still have to fill out our Air Force Reserve 
and Air National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. Usually they are furnished with some planes which 
are not the oldest but not the newest. In other words, they are not 
going to get many of these century type fighters for a while. 

General CatLaHANn. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. They will probably get the F-84’s and F-86’s and 
some others, which are still good planes, even though they are obsoles- 
cent. 

General CatLaHAN. That is true. It will not be too long before 
they begin to receive some 100 series types of aircraft. However, 
your statement is generally correct, and the primary requirement out 
ahead is that of modernization. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we were to be satisfied with merely once attaining 
the number of planes that were necessary for 137 wings and did not 
care to keep them modern, of course a lot of these requests would be 
out the window. 

General CaLLaHANn. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. But we are not going to be satisfied to do that, so 
that each succeeding year, while it is hard for some people to under- 
stand, there will be continual requests for more planes of the newer, 
better, faster, long-range types, with some new features that we want 
to incorporate in the Air Force to keep it modern. 

General CatLaHan. That is absolutely essential if we are to main- 
tain a modern first class fighting force. 


WING SIZE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Scrivner. A question has come up in my mind several times. 
First, when did you decide that there would be 30 B-36’s to a wing? 

General CaLtLanan. Several years ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. When did you decide there would be 45 
B-47’s to a wing? 

General CatLanan. That would go back several years, also. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, those decisions were made prior to 
the advent of the A- and H-bombs ? 

General CaLtLAHAn. No, sir; I would not say that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of them were? 

General CaLLaHan. I would not say definitely that is true. I would 
like to check that to be sure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, a lot of it is an inherited strength, is it not? 

General Catnanan. The point I make is that we had the A-bomb 
back during World War II. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1945, yes. 

General Catitanan. Consequently I would expect we have had some 
aaj particularly in the medium bomber wing strength, since 
Nat time. 


NEED FOR LARGE NUMBER OF PLANES IN VIEW OF INCREASED DESTRUCTIVE 
POWER 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that leads up to my next question ; namely, 
that it has not been too many years ago when we were told, with the 
improvement of the A-bomb, it would only take 27 planes to carry as 
much death and destruction as was carried by all the hundreds and 
thousands of planes we had in World War II. Then in 1953, I believe 
it was, in the hearings on the 1954 budget, we were told that 3 planes 
could carry all the death and destruction—explosive power—that was 
carried by all the aay during World War iT. Then not too many 


days ago General Twining said that one plane today could carry as 
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ee power as all the planes carried during all of World 
War II. 

The question naturally arises, if that is so, why do you need 30 
B-26’s:'and 45 B-47’s and 30 B-52’s to a wing? What are you going 
to do with all the rest of them ? 

General CaLLaHAn. The reason that we need more than one air- 
plane to do the job in the next war 





Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that one might not get to the target. i 
General CaLtuaHan. Yes, sir. It would be just that. To insure A 
that we have an adequate force to penetrate the defenses which we \d 


will have to go through and to hit the number of different targets 
that are required to be hit would require more aircraft. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you can see where I am leading to. You 
have not answered it yet. I have some of the answers. I am asking 
some of these questions because other people have asked them. 

Up to now there has been no satisfactory answer given. I asked 
the question 3 yearsago. Iaskedit2yearsago. LIasked ita year ago. 
IT am asking it again today. The satisfactory answer has not yet been i 
given. If one plane can carry that much destruction why do you 
still have to maintain the same number of planes per wing that you 
carried before you had that capability ? 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Scrivner, General LeMay I think has a very 
good answer to that question. In the war plan he has to use our best 
intelligence estimate and elect to stake out, so to speak, all the targets 
that have to be hit. Although all the destructive force may be in one 
airplane, it is all concentrated on one target once it is dropped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

Colonel Davis. He must have that destructive force on all the tar- 
gets he must hit, and he must hit them all almost simultaneously. So 
that while the explosive force is there carried by one airplane, you 
still have to have large numbers of airplanes to cover all the targets 
in the short period of time he will have to cover them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The following information was furnished :) 



















There is certainly a relationship between the number of aircraft required 
against a specific target and the power of the bomb that is used. In contrast to 
World War II technique of mass bombardment applied over a period of time, 
the nuclear weapons of today make it possible to obliterate a sizable target with 
one or two bombs on a single mission. This concentration of power on a single 
target is a prerequisite to our survival in the future. 

We must now, more than ever before, plan to completely eliminate, preferably 
on the initial retaliatory strikes, those enemy forces that pose an immediate 
and direct threat to the United States. This is especially true, since, even with 
a small residual force, the enemy with his weapons of mass destruction could 
retain the capability to inflict serious damage upon the United States. 

The total number of bombers which we require is a function of the number 
of targets which it is mandatory that we destroy on our initial retaliatory 
mission, modified by several variables: 

1. Number of aircraft that may be expected to survive a surprise attack 
(ground attrition). 

2. Average number of aircraft in commission. 

3. Number of aircraft anticipated to be lost in penetrating enemy defenses 
(air attrition). 

4. Number of aircraft that can be expected to abort. 

5. Number of types of bombs available for use. 


. 
6. Cireular error probability of each type bomb used. 
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The number of airtraft in a wing (unit equipment) is based on considerations 
of span of control, complexity of equipment, economy of personnel, and opera- 
tional plans. 


SERVICE TEST 


Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have one other budget project, on 
page 10, section 3, P—135, service test. 

In my general statement I identified and defined the service test 
area and gave some examples. You will note this fiscal year our pro- 
gram calls for $84.7 million in the service test account. That compares 
with $67.9 million last year and $90.6 million in fiscal 1955. That 
shows the amount and the purpose and the scope of the project. 

Then, overall, on the same section 3, page 24, we have a detailed list- 
ing of our best estimate of what the projects are that will require 
the estimated $84.7 million. We recognize from past experience that 
this is a very difficult area to forecast accurately. We have done the 
best we can. We have given you here more detail than we have pre- 
viously given using our best judgment and our past experience. We 
believe this $84.7 million is a good estimate. 

I would not swear to you that every item on this list will be funded 
during that fiscal year, nor am I guaranteeing there are not some 
items that will be funded, which we have not included. There will be 
some changes. It is a dynamic program. It is geared to invention. 

We service test small quantities to prove out serviceability prior to 
ordering in quantity. By its nature it has to be geared to the chang- 
ing times and to the rate of invention. 

The items listed on those four pages give you at least a very good 
idea of the kinds of equipment we are proposing to procure for service 
test during the fiscal 1957 time period. If there are any questions on 
any of those items, I have a couple of experts in the room with some 
details who would be glad to answer your questions for you. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions ? 

Colonel, thank you for this presentation. The subject is very big. 
I think you have done a good job in presenting all these data to 
us. If there are no further questions we will take up the next project 
tomorrow. 

General Bocarr. Very well, sir. 


Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 
Bauuistic Missires Program 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. S. R. BRENTNALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
GUIDED MISSILES, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. A. SCHRIEVER, COMMANDER, WESTERN DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. General Bogart? 
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GENERAL STATEMENTS 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
present the Air Force ballistic missiles program. This is a classified 
presentation, Mr. Chairman. ; 

I should like to invite your attention to the working book which 
we have prepared for this particular program. This follows the pat- 
tern of our panel-type presentations, in that we are covering the total 
requirements for fiscal year 1957 for the ballistic missiles program in 
the aircraft and related procurement appropriation, the military con- 
struction appropriation, the operation and maintenance appropria- 
tion, and the research and development appropriation. 

These requirements for funds will be referred to as we go through 
each of the budget programs and projects but will not again be justi- 
fied unless the committee so desires at that time. 

I should like to point out that on the first page we show the require- 
ments for the two missile projects—that is, the intercontinental mis- 
sile and the intermediate range missile—and then a total for the mis- 
sile program. 

Mr. Manon. Can that page go in the record? 

General Bogart. Sir, these are classified because they summarize, 
and the individual items are identified throughout the other justifi- 
cation books we have provided. 

The next page summarizes the requirements for the 2 missiles in 
the detail of the budget projects which are applicable. 

The next page shows the breakdown of the intercontinental missile 
by fiscal year 1955, 1956, and 1957, by program. 

The next page breaks it by budget project. 

Then the following pages take the intermediate range missile and 
give the amounts of money for fiscal 1955, 1956, and 1957, by program ; 
and then the last page by project. These totals are the amounts to 
which our witnesses will address themselves in their justification 
this morning. 

Our witnesses, sir, are Major General Brentnall, who is the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff for Guided Missiles, Headquarters United States 
Air Force; and Maj. Gen. B. A. Schriever, commander of the West- 
ern Development Division of the Air Research and Development 
Command. 

General Brentnall is our first witness, sir, and he has a prepared 
statement, which is secret. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Brentnatu. Thank you, sir. At this time I would like 
to introduce General Schriever, commander of the Western Develop- 
ment Division of the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, do you mean to say that none of the 
statement of General Brentnall is appropriate for the record? 

General Bogart. I think not, sir. I am afraid this is all classified 
this morning. The classification of all the testimony this morning 
is “secret”. If you so desire, sir, we can attempt to develop an un- 
classified version for the record, but we do not have it at the present 
time. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Mag. Gen. S. R. BRENTNALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF 
FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Brief biographical sketch of witness; General Brentnall was born 
in Cleveland, Okla., on May 12, 1903. He acquired a bachelor of 
arts degree from Phillips University, Oklahoma, in 1924, bachelor 
of science degree from United States Military Academy in 1928, 
mechanical engineer-aeronautical degree from Stanford University 
in 1939, received honorary doctor of science degree from Phillips 
University in 1955 and is a graduate of the Air Corps Engineering 
School, Wright Field, Ohio. He was commissioned June 1928 and 
graduated from advanced flying school in October 1929. From 1929 
to 1939 he served with the 95th, 29th, and 78th Pursuit Squadrons as 
well as other assignments. In 1939 General Brentnall was assigned 
to the Experimental Section of the Materiel Division and later was 
appointed Chief of the Production Engineering Section Wright Field, 
Ohio. In 1943, he was transferred to Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., and named Chief, Production Branch, in the Materiel Division. 
He joined the United States Forces in Europe in 1945, returning in 
1946. Postwar assignments include director of research and develop- 
ment at Wright Field; special assistant for the B-47 program ; and 
director of production and service engineering. In 1951 General 
Brentnall was assigned to the Far East Air Forces, where he became 
vice commander. Returning to Washington, D. C., in 1953, he was 
assigned to the Office of the Secretary of Defense as Assistant for 
Production, Office of Guided Missiles. On April 8, 1954, he was 
named Assistant Chief of Staff for Guided Missiles, Headquarters 
USAF, the position he now holds. He is a command pilot. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you know, our subject this 
morning, is the 1957 budget estimate for the Air Force’s ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Because of the significance and interest accorded ballistic missiles, we 
have departed from the normal pattern of budget presentations, and have pre- 
pared for you a consolidated picture of our program including the fund require- 
ments in all the budget areas. I will begin with a brief history of the program 
and a general outline of our progress and plans. Following this, General 
Schriever, our field director, will present a summary of the development pro- 
gram and a review of the budget estimates. 

For many years the Air Force has been engaged in the development of long- 
range guided missiles, and during this time we have had various active projects 
investigating a number of technical approaches to this development. One such 
project, conducted by Convair, included the launch of experimental vehicles to 
acquire design data on propulsion, guidance, and other factors involved in bal- 
listic technology. However, warhead size imposed severe requirements in the 
areas of guidance, propulsion and reentry which were beyond the state of the 
art. 

The advent of lightweight high-yield warheads made ballistic missiles attrac- 
tive because it simplified these many technical problems and insured that thermo- 
nuclear explosives would be light and handy enough to be carried by long-range 
missiles of reasonable size. 

This breakthrough changed the nature of scientific war by simplifying the 
development of a useable long-range ballistic missile. 

Ballistic missile research, development, and production has been given a high 
national priority. The objectives of this program are to produce long-range 
ballistic missiles capable of carrying atomic payloads. In order to accomplish 
these objectives effectively, we have established a management organization 
capable of drawing upon all available resources. 

Missile research, development, and production such as this is an expensive 
undertaking. We can expect a continuing rise in expenditures, for these are 
unique weapon systems. Both in developmental test and in operatioi.al use, 
these weapons require construction of new facilities. 

Nevertheless, this money will be well spent, for we believe a ballistic missile 
will be an augmentation of our retaliatory potential and will be an effective and 
required war deterrent. 
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Mr. Manon. All right. General Schriever. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record this biographic sketch of 
General Schriever. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Mas. Gen. Bernarp A. ScHrinver, USAF 


Bernard Adolph Schriever was born in Bremen, Germany, on September 14, 
1910, and was naturalized as a United States citizen in 1923. He was graduated 
from Texas A. and M. at College Station, Tex., in 1931. 

Enlisting in the service as a flying cadet on July 2, 1932, General Schriever 
attended primary flying school at Randolph Field, Tex., and was graduated 
from advanced flying school at Kelly Field, Tex., on June 29, 1933, and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the Air Corps Reserve. He served subse- 
quently at March and Hamilton Fields in California, and Albrook Field, Panama 
Canal Zone. 

Leaving the service on September 15, 1937, General Schriever flew for North- 
west Airlines until October 1, 1938, when he was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant in the Regular Army and assigned to Hamilton Field, Calif. In Octo- 
ber 1939, General Schriever was assigned to Wright Field, Ohio, as a test pilot, 
following which he attended the Air Corps Engineering School at Wright Field, 
and was graduated in July 1941. He then attended Stanford University, 
receiving a master’s degree in mechanical engineering in June 1942. 

General Schriever then went to the Southwest Pacific and was assigned to 
the 19th Bomb Group, stationed in Australia and New Guinea. In December 
of that year he was assigned to the Fifth Air Force Service Command as chief 
of maintenance, and the following June was made chief of staff of this com- 
mand, retaining this position when it was redesignated the Far East Air Service 
Command. He assumed command of the advanced echelon of that command 
in June 1944, and was stationed at Hollandia, New Guinea, Leyte, Manila, and 
Okinawa. 

In January 1946, General Schriever was assigned to Army Air Force head- 
quarters as chief of the Scientific Liaison Section. He entered the National 
War College in August 1949, and was graduated the next June. General Schrie- 
ver was then assigned to Air Force headquarters as assistant for evaluation, 
under the deputy chief of staff for development. In January 1951, he was 
designated assistant for development planning, DCS/D, there. 

Joining the Air Research and Development Command in June 1954, General 
Schriever was named assistant to the commander, ARDC, in Baltimore, Md., 
moving to the Western Air Development Division, Los Angeles, in that capacity 
August 17, 1954. 

His decorations include the Distinguished Service Medal, Legion of Merit, 
and Air Medal. He is rated a command pilot. 

yeneral Schriever and his wife, Dora, have three children: Brett Arnold, 
born in 1989; Dodie Elizabeth, born in 1941; and Barbara Alice, born in 1950. 
Mrs. Schriever is the daughter of Lt. Gen. George H. Brett, USAF (retired). 


General Scuriever. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. It was very well done, sir. 
We will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


( AFTERNOON SESSION ) 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS FOR BALLISTIC MISSILES PROGRAM 


Gentlemen, we have asked this question on several occasions, I be- 
lieve, of other officials of the Government, but I believe I shall ask it 
of you also: Are there any inadequacies of funds insofar as the 
ballistic missile program is concerned, or do you have all the money 
that can be wisely expended on the prosecution of the program? ~ 

General BrEntNALL. I think we do at the present time, sir. 

General Scurtever. Yes. 
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General BrENTNALL. However, we cannot foresee the future. 

Mr. Manon. We are not talking about the future, but as of now. 

General Brentatu. As of now I think that is correct. 

General Scurtever. As I stated this morning 

Mr. Manon. What you said this morning was off the record. 

General Scurtever. I can say it on the record. We have not been 
at any time delayed in our program for reasons of funds. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of anything the Congress could do that it 
has not done to be of assistance in expediting the program ¢ 

General Scurtever. This is a hard question to answer. I brought 
out some of the things I considered as problems. 

Mr. Manon. You brought out a number of problems; the fact that 
there is not an unlimited reservoir of scientists, and so forth. 

General Scuriever. Scientists and engineers; this is one I do not 
think is a problem of Congress to do anything about. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there might be something Congress could under- 
take to do about it on a long range basis. 

General Scurtever. On a long range basis. 

Mr. Manon. But there is nothing of such urgency you know of in 
any field that Congress could do to be of assistance on this program ? 

General Scurtever. Not at the moment; if the strike situation be- 
came critical something might be required. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with whether or not the executive or legislative side of the 
Government would have to step in, but it could become critical. 

Mr. Manon. I understood you to say this morning that there have 
been some delays of the program brought about by strikes in industry. 

General Scurtever. Yes, sir. 

General Brenrnaty. That is true. 

General Scurrever. I can mention two specifically that have 
brought about delays. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think this morning when we were off the record we 
went about as fully as it would be practicable for us to undertake to 
go into the technological aspects of the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile and the intermediate range missile. I do not believe it is neces- 
sary to develop this problem any more for the record at this time, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PANEL PRESENTATIONS 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, you have indicated the type of pres- 
entation of justifications to be used for this particular program. Do 
you feel the Senate committee will go along with you on this plan? 

General Bogart. I believe so; yes, sir. As a matter of fact, our 
presentations to the Senate are normally at appropriation level, and 
except for special items, are not in detail. 

Mr. Deane. I have this thought in mind, Mr. Chairman: So far as 
what we can do on this committee is concerned, during the 2 years 
I have been on it I have not seen where information from this panel 
has leaked, and I am very grateful for that. It seems to me this is 


an extremely sensitive subject and that all of us need to be really 
on the alert. 
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General Bocartr. Mr. Deane, I would like to say that as far as the 
Air Force is concerned we have no hesitancy whatsoever about giving 
any information at all, regardless of classification, to this subcom- 
mittee. We have never had a leak that I know of from this sub- 
committee. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BALLISTICS MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Dranz. Maybe this was developed in the earlier testimony by 
you, General Brentnall, but is there a new setup within the Pentagon 
now involving this program, so far as the officer level is concerned, 
which is different from last year? 

General BrentTNALL. Yes and no. I was given the job that I pres- 
ently have in April of last year, so up until April I would say no, 
there was not, and after April, yes, there was. I was given the overall 
objective, and my job was to speed up the attainment of those missiles 
to an operational capability to the maximum possible. They never 
put their finger on anyone, because the headquarters office instruc- 
tions are unclassified, so you cannot spell it out in there. But in that 
particular sentence was a lot of meaning. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Is either of the other two services responsible for the 
purchases of any of your equipment or any of your needs in this 
program, or is it altogether an Air Force budget dollar that is being 
used ¢ 

General BrentNaLit. You mean the ICBM program, or the whole 
program ? 

Mr. Deang. The whole program. 

General Brentnatu. Right at the present time there is none I 
know of, sir. 

General Scuritever. Maybe I can answer that. 

General BrentNauL. There are some components, but no missiles 
themselves. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. I think the point, Mr. Deane, is that as far as Air 
Force missile requirements are concerned for whatever purpose, we 
budget for the whole thing. In many instances we buy weapons of 
various types from the other services, but we budget for our own re- 
quirements and then we reimburse the other Services for the procure- 
ments they do for us. That would be the case if this decision General 
Brentnall referred to were made. We would simply place our require- 
ments on the other services for deliveries and we would budget for 
that amount. 

ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Deanr. How much land are you acquiring for these locations? 
That is, how much money is it to cost, approximately ? 

General BrentNnai. We have not gotten that far, sir. We do not 
know. That is in one of the military construction presentations. 
We are asking for an authorization, 

Mr. Deane. That comes in the later program ? 
General BRENTNALL. Yes, SIP. 
Mr. Deane. But you will need a good deal of land, I guess? 
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General BrenrnaLu. Yes, sir. We are trying to plan it so that it 
will either be on or near a present military base. It may be that we 
cannot effect that, but that is what we are shooting for. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. General Scriever, I enjoyed listening to you this 
morning. You gave a full and complete account of the situations and 
the problems you faced, the solutions you have tried to reach, and 
some of the successes you have had. 


INTELLIGENCE INFORMATION 


My recollection is that during the course of that statement, in the 
development of this guided-missile program your actions were directly 
solely upon the consideration of our own needs, and that when this 
matter arose the Von Neumann committee was not impelled to take 
action because of any intelligence you had relative to Russian progress 
or lack of pro 

A question naturally arises as to who, in either the Air Force or the 
Department of Defense, would be the one person who could give us 
the best information on the intelligence situation up to date. I for 
one want to know. I am getting tired of rumors and reports, and I 
want to get some factual information. Maybe you cannot answer 
that; but maybe somebody else here can. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, we will have General Lewis here 
on the technical intelligence program during the operations and main- 


tenance presentations. We have what I believe is a fairly complete 
rundown of what that program is at the present time and how they 
are going about it. I believe it will answer your questions, sir. 


COMPETITION AMONG THE SERVICES FOR AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


Mr. Scrivner. From what has been said there might be some idea 
that the Air Force only was interested in the development of missiles 
of various kinds, where as a matter of fact we know that the Army 
and the Navy are also intersted in the development of the missile 
program as well. 

That being true, that all three services are engaged in missiles 
projects, there is bound to come eventually a time when there will be 
only a certain available pool of scientists and experts, and perhaps 
some limitation on testing facilities and perhaps on production fa- 
cilities. My question simply is this: Whether or not there is now 
under way in the Department of Defense any program which will 
tend to avoid any of what we would normally call competition among 
the three services as to these rather limited facilities and talent. 

General Scurrever. If you take all the missile programs—not just 
ballistic missiles but all the missile programs—it is quite conceivable 
that there would be some competition for talent and production capa- 
bility. There may even be some now. We have a lot of missile pro- 
grams. It is hard to evaluate in tangible terms. If you give top 
priority—and rightly so, I think—to the ballistic missile program of 
the military services then in my opinion the overall missile program 
should be looked at and certain missiles of lesser importance should 
fall out before you start trying to define between the two ballistic mis- 
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siles programs of the services. In other words, I would give first 
priority to the ballistic missile program and second priority to other 
es programs, and have those fall out first, if interference came 
about. . 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we may reach a time when a decision 
must be made as to which is the most important for us to pursue. 

General Scurrever. In my opinion the ballistic missile programs 
are the most important. Everybody might not agree with that, but 
that is my opinion. ; 

Mr. ScrivNer. With the number of years you have put in on it I 
think your opinion probably carries quite a bit of weight. It should. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. The next question that comes up in my mind is this: 
We have these new weapons, these missiles, and some of them have the 
same component parts as other military weapons have had. They 
will not only have the power, but they will also have some of the guid- 
ance, some of the electronics and some of the explosive elements. 
That means that if these items come into the inventory not only of 
the Air Force but of the other two services there will be required 
trained men not only to maintain but to operate them. That super- 
vision of training will not come under you directly ? 

General BRENTNALL. No, sir. Assignment of that is to the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. They will furnish the men from their man- 


power slots. You are talking about the ICBM now? 

Mr. Sortvner. And the IRBM. 

General Brentnaty. Yes, sir. Those men will come from the 
strength assigned to the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that the training of the maintenance and opera- 
tion people and the operators will all come under SAC training ? 

General BrentNALL. Yes, sir; but the actual training will ne 


be done by the contractor. On the guidance, GE will probably actu- 
ally train these strategic people, but payment for that training will 
probably come from the contractual side. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not worried about the source of funds. What 
I was thinking about was the program of having these people avail- 
able by the time you have the weapons themselves available. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, here in Air Force Headquarters 
it would come under the Directorate of Training to see that arrange- 
ments are made and that such training is programed. In addition to 
that, we have a Weapons Systems Committee and activities relating to 
it to insure that our people are being trained in phase with the produc- 
tion and delivery of the weapons, the construction of facilities and that 
sort of thing, so that we will be able to operate each weapon system 
when it is available. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not go quite as far as I should have in the 
question, because I prefaced it by the fact that many of these compo- 
nents are already a matter of some familiarity. What I was wonder- 
ing was whether or not in view of the training program that had been 
carried on in the past, as it relates to your power systems and many of 
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your electronics gadgets and other things, the training program here- 
tofore instituted would also carry on w ith application to these partic- 
ular weapons ¢ 

General BrENTNALL. Not in the case of propulsion, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is all new? 

General BrenTNALL. This is all new; yes, sir. We have never had 
any trained people for service in rocket engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. None at all? 

General BrentNaty. Not in that particular engine. We have had 
JATO, which is a bottle. You hang it on and fire it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That raises the last inquiry I have to make, which is 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ACCELERATION OF MISSILES PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. The thing I would direct my single inquiry to is the 
general impression of confidence with which you have set forth the 
schedule of development; almost like you might set up a production 
line. At this date we are going to have this done and at the next date 
we are going to have the next thing done, and soon. What is back of 
a schedule of that kind? 

General BrentNALL. Faith. It is faith in these eminent scientists 
whom we have on this committee who in their particular fields say that 
a certain thing is possible. This program we show you is what we term 
a “Maximum risk program.” It is squeezed as much as we think, with 
a little commonsense, can actually have a chance of accomplishment. 

That does not guarantee we will, but we have faith in these scientists. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

General Brentnaty. I guess my answer to your question is “faith.” 

It is the trust we have in these people who are the eminent scientists 
in their fields. e 

Mr. Davis. What that boils down to, I suppose, is that there is no 
new invention needed now in order to make the missiles system work ; 
is that about true? 

General Brentnauyi. I do not think there is. Do you, General 
Schriever ¢ 

General Scurtever. There are no inventions required. It is just 
applying the state of the art, and we stretch it in certain places. 
There is not an invention required to get the job done. It is a systems 
engineering job of great magnitude, “and testing. We see no reason 
why we cannot do it on the schedule we have set up. 

General BrentNatu. Off the record a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. If you have a certain basic confidence that certain 
schedules are going to be met under the present program, would it 
also follow with some certainty, with the same amount of confidence, 
that if there were twice as much money expended and twice as many 
scientists put on the job that that schedule could be accelerated by any 
seuedeliie amount ¢ 

General Brentna. I do not know about the money, except for the 
ability to attract scientists with money, and some of ‘these very high 
scientists are not too attracted by material things. 
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I suppose there could be some acceleration in it if you put all the 
scientific brains you had in America. on the problem. Again, there are 
certain things which are going to establish dates for you, such as the 
availability of your facilities and the testing data you have that you 
can reduce to get some of your answers back to feed back into the sys- 
tem. I do not know that we could speed it up much over what we 
are doing now. 

General Scurtever. Well, you can push development only so fast. 
Certainly there is a limit as to the number of dollars you can put into 
it. Probably if you had access to all the scientific and engineering 
brains in the country you might be able to speed it up a little bit, but as 
I showed in this one chart I had, it takes an integration of a number of 
major systems coming together. You cannot just speed up one; you 
have to speed them all up. 

My own feeling is that you cannot buy a lot of time in the pro- 
gram we now have. It is really right at the stops now. You could 
perhaps buy some if you had access to more scientists and engineers. 
I think the best you could do would be to improve your confidence 
factor that you would meet the schedules that you have established 
now. 

Mr. Davis. There certainly is no certainty that that could be done 
by more manpower or more money, either one, then ? 

General Scurrever. Well, no. I would put it this way: If I could 
get the additional manpower and could pick everybody I wanted in 
the country, this would require a. little more money. I do not know 
how much more, but not a great deal more, because we already are 
spending a great deal of money. We might buy a little time. I think 
you would probably buy a little higher confidence that you would 
achieve reliability sooner or meet the schedules we now have which 
are set upon a. real tight schedule. We have never done anything like 
that before, timewise, on any other program we have had since the war. 

Mr. Davis. Actually, with regard to some of these statements 
amounting to alarm ogpanic which you hear from some sources, when 
you come right down to it there is not too much that can be done 
about it, is there? 

General BrentTNALL. Not on this ICBM; no, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Or the IRBM, either? 

General Brentnati. Well, I should have said the ballistic missile 
program. To get a reliable engine takes so many tests, so much knowl- 
edge, and so much time. I do not know what you could do about it. 
The North American people are going just about as fast as they can 
possibly go in this testing. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. Your presentation 
has been very good, General Brentnall and General Schriever. 

Mr. Scrivner. I might add to that that this statement has given me 
a great deal of consolation by having the facts, not mere conjectures. 

General Brentnatu. Mr. Chairman, there have been so many state- 
ments on the record and off the record that I should ask: Will we get 
a chance to see the transcript? 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you will see the transcript. 
General Brentnaty. Thank you, sir. 
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Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 


MATERIEL RESERVES 


WITNESSES 


COL. HARRY R. PAGE, CHIEF, EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


PRESENTATION OF OVERALL REQUIREMENTS 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next schedule was to go into 
the supply program of the Air Force overall and then to take up the 
various supply requirements in what we thought was a logical order. 
However, due to the short time available this afternoon I should like, if 
I may, to start on the Materiel Reserves panel. That would normally 
be followed immediately by the “Weapons, ammunition and assist 
takeoff units” budget program presentation. However, I do not 
believe we will get to that. 

Mr. Chairman, this presentation is the materiel reserve requirements 
overall. This again is a panel-type presentation. That is, it has been 
prepared by a panel. Colonel Page is the Chairman of our Panel. 

If I might invite your attention to section 2 of the working book, 
page 17, you will notice we have requirements for Materiel Reserves 
in a number of budget programs. For example, we have program 120, 
“Tnitial aircraft component spares and spare parts”; program 210, 
“Weapons, ammunition and assist takeoff units.” We have require- 
ments under budget program 220 for “Ground powered and marine 
equipment, “Communications and electronics equipment” in program 
230, and “Other major equipment” in program 270. We also have pro- 
gram 410, “Operation of aircraft”; and program 420, “Organization, 
base, and maintenance equipment and supplies.” 

What we propose to do is to justify our materiel reserve require- 
ments in all of these areas. These are partial requirements in each of 
these programs and they will be integrated into the total amount of 
funds required in each of these programs as we go along. This will 
constitute our primary justification for these reserve requirements. 

As I say, Colonel Page is the chairman of the materiel reserves 
panel. He hasa prepared statement which is also in the working book, 
sir, part of which is classified. I would like to ask Colonel Page to 
go ahead with the presentation, if that is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


DEFINITION OF MATERIEL RESERVES 


Actually what do you mean, Colonel Page, by “materiel reserves” ? 
What does that mean as used in this presentation ? 

Colonel Pace. Sir, you must think of materiel requirements in two 
principal categories; the operating requirement, which is used in our 
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current peacetime operation, and, over and above that, the materiel 
reserve. The term “materiel reserves” could quite well read “war 
reserves.” 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you should say “materiel war re- 
serves” you would mean the same thing in this hearing ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes,sir. I would. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Now we are speaking of reserves of materiel. 
What kinds of materiel are we going to be talking about and thinking 
about? There is a lot of materiel in the Air Force. Does this include 
all the materiel reserves of the Air Force which are being requested ? 

Colonel Pace. This includes a large variety of consumable items of 
supply and replacement and initial issue items of equipment. As Gen- 
eral Bogart indicated, it includes, in several budget projects, a wide 

variety of items. 

Mr. Manon. If you get into a war you are going to lose a lot of air- 
planes. By reason of that you have to provide yourselves with certain 
additional aircraft, theoretically, at least. Would an airplane be a 
materiel reserve under any circumstances ? 

Colonel Pace. No, sir. Aircraft themselves and aircraft engines 
are not technically part of the materiel reserves which I will discuss. 
My comments will refer to equipment and supplies other than the air- 
craft themselves and the aircraft engines. 

Mr. Manon. Is ammunition a part of the materiel reserves / 

Colonel Pace. Very definitely, sir. War ammunition is included, as 
opposed to training ammunition. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as an 
important element of its preparedness and readiness, the USAF in- 
cludes in its materiel programs a mobilization reserve of equipment 
and combat supplies. Such mobilization reserves are over and above 
peacetime operating stocks and materiel pipeline quantities. The ob- 
jective and policy upon which these materiel reserves are established 
are classified military information which will be discussed as such. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mobilization reserve materiel items are procured from funds made 
available within the various applicable budget programs described 
in this statement. In addition, the Air Force stock fund provides 
materiel reserves under the same policy. These are not covered in 
this presentation but will be covered within the presentation on stock 
funds. 

Each year we procure only a portion of our total materiel reserve 
requirement. Materiel reserves valued at $2,506 million are either 
on hand or funded in fiscal year 1956 and prior years. 

The composition of the materiel reserves requirements by relative 
dollar value of the various components is as follows: 
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The fiscal year 1957 budget request for materiel reserves is for $203.1 
million and is intended for three purposes. One is to increase quan- 
tities of items already on hand or funded. The second is to introduce 
new items. The third is to modernize, to keep our materiel reserves 
current through the replacement of items which no longer are applica- 
ble to our mobilization plans or suitable for use in support of the 
aircraft with which we will fight. For example, as the B-36 is replaced 
by the B-52 we must remove from our reserves items applicable to the 
B-36 and establish in their place items applicable to the B-52. In fact, 
the nature and composition of the entire materiel reserve is constantly 
changing to keep up with technical and conceptual developments. 





BASIC CONCEPT OF AIR FORCE MATERIEL RESERVE 











The materiel reserve program is designed to give us three types of 
support: (1) Mobility support, (2) Reserve Forces support, and (3) 
War Consumables support. 

“Mobility support” pertains primarily to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the ‘Tactical, Air Command, and the Military Air Tr: ansport 
Service, and is made up of mission and administrative equipment, air- 
craft spares, ammunition, chaff, POL, rations, medical supplies, equip- 
ment spares, auxiliary fuel tanks, jet assist takeoff units, oxygen, and 
other similar materiel. To give us mobility support these items are 
prepositioned in accordance with a c: irefully developed plan. In the 
United States, Flyaway kits of aircraft spares are in possession of 
those units scheduled for immediate deployment, with additional kits 
of aircraft spares prepacked in the Air Materiel] ‘Command depot sys- 
tem to be used in resupply. At forward bases overseas, we preposition 
mission and administrative equipment, and the bulkier supplies such 
as ammunition, fuel and lubricants, and so forth. 

“Reserve Forces support” pertains to the Air National Guard and 
the Air Force Reserve and is comprised of the following items: (1) 
Equipment augmentation for forces committed to the ‘Air Defense 
mission on D- day, and (2) equipment assemblages for units scheduled 
for deployment overseas after D- day. 

“War Consumables support” includes items prepositioned against 
initial emer gency needs plus an augmentation to peacetime stocks to 
provide wartime support for overseas units already in place, and added 
wartime support for units scheduled to launch combat operations from 
their home bases in the United States. The latter includes combat 
organizations of the Air Defense Command and other forces com- 
mitted to the Air Defense mission on D-day. War consumables are 
comprised of such items as ammunition, auxiliary fuel tanks, and 
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DistTriBUTION OF ReQuEsTeD FUNDS 


Before turning to the first budget program, “Initial aircraft com- 
ponent spares and spare parts,” I would like to show the distribution 
of the $203 million being requested. 

This chart shows that in program 120, there are initial aircraft 
spares, in the amount of $53.3 million in program 210, “Ammunition 
and armament,” $30 million; in program 220 which covers primarily 
vehicles, $26.7 million; in program 230, “Electronics and communi- 
cations equipment,” $39.9 million ; in program 270, “Other major equip- 
ment,” $15.8 million; and in program 410, which covers “Operation 
of aircraft, $37.4 million.” 

This display of figures, Mr. Chairman, is intended to show the dis- 
tribution of the $203 million between the various budget programs in 
which materiel reserves are found. 

oo Manon. How does this compare in a general way with fiscal 
1956 ? 

: Colonel Pace. Mr. Chairman, we have such figures in the working 
ook. 

Mr. Manon. At what page? 

Colonel Pace. At Page 17, sir. The figures before you on the chart 
are the same as shown in the right-hand column. 

Mr. Scrivner. The big change is due to the fact that you have shifted 
your initial spares for aircraft; is it not? Is not that the big change? 

General Bogart. No, sir; these requirements are still in here. The 
reason for the program change is that in fiscal 1956 we changed the 
concept and we actually stopped some of our procurement. We are 
now balancing out the program, as Colonel Page indicated on his pie 
chart. Weare trying to achieve that balance. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not have ground-powered equipment in here 
in the current fiscal year, but you have it requested for fiscal year 
1957. 

General Boaarr. That is correct, sir. That is one of the things we 
cut out until we could reevaluate the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Other major equipment” was not in the program 
last year. 

What is involved in “Other major equipment” ? 

Colonel Page. I think we can very as illustrate what is involved 
in “Other major equipment” by turning to some of the pictures be- 
ginning on page 37 of your working book. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be included ? 

Colonel Pace. As you know, sir, these are items of ground support 
equipment for the aircraft such as generators, compressors, heaters, 
and other servicing equipment of various types; and test equipment 
such as electrical and hydraulic test stands. I have shown only one 
test item, on page 41, but it is also in the category of “Other major 
equipment.” 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


INITIAL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Colonel Pace. Materiel reserves procured from funds made avail- 
able in program 120 consist of aircraft components, spares and spare 
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parts required for support of aircraft having specific wartime utiliza- 
tion, For fiscal year 1957 $53.3 million is requested for this purpose. 
Requirements are based upon planned wartime sorties and flying 
hours. Listings of items are developed for each type, model and series 
of aircraft, working closely with the manufacturers and the operating 
commands, Components and spares procured are made up into “kits” 
containing balanced assortments of items. ‘These “kits” are then 
“positioned” with units, at bases and at depots, as previously described. 


WEAPONS, AMMUNITION AND ASSIST TAKE-OFF UNITS 


This program, for which $30 million in fiscal year 1957 funds is 
requested for reserves, will be discussed. in detail tomorrow by Mr. 
Don Sharp, Headquarters Air Materiel Command. 


GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made available in pro- 
gram 220 will include: Fuel servicing trailers, oil servicing trucks, 
liquid oxygen generators, aircraft towing tractors, runway sweepers, 
de-icing and decontaminating trucks, hi-lift trucks, passenger buses. 

The quantities being procured were developed by multiplying the 
number authorized in materiel reserve allowance lists times the num- 
ber of using organizations of each type, as projected in supplemental 
programing data specially developed for this purpose. Items capable 
of joint utilization (both for current operational use and materiel 
reserve), and modern servicing developments such as hydrant refuel- 
ing were recognized in the budget estimate calculation. For example, 
fuel servicing trailer allowances have been reduced at all bases where 
hydrant refueling systems are installed. For fiscal year 1957, $26.7 
million is requested for materiel reserves in this program, 

Mr. Manon. The alteration in the length of storage of reserve ma- 
teriel has, of course, reduced appropriations. 

Colonel Paces. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It has reduced the appropriations which would be 
required for this reserve ? 

Colonel Paar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would you say to what extent, percentagewise, or 
otherwise ? 

General Catzanan. Mr. Chairman, just to give you an idea on this, 
we actually cut the estimate this year $178 million based on this 
change in concept. However, that is a onetime action that was taken 
this year in the review of the budget estimates. It was done in a 
pretty rough fashion. In the long run we would not represent that 
there would be major savings although we believe that there will be. 
I would like to go off the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Pace. Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made 
available in program 230 will include equipment for mobility support 
and Reserve Forces support. 
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Mobility support: Electronics countermeasures equipment, chaff 
dispensers, airborne radar altimeters, airborne radio and radar navi- 
gation equipment, airborne identification equipment, airborne com- 
mand communications equipment, airborne intercommunications 
equipment. 

Reserve Forces support: Teletypewriter equipment, telephone 
switchboards, facsimile equipment, mobile communications centers, 
multiplexing equipment, telephone and telegraph carrier equipment, 
powerpacks, equipment cabinets. 

The quantities to be procured for mobility support were developed 
by multiplying the number authorized in “flyaway” and similar kits by 
the number of kits projected in supplemental programing data devel- 
oped especially for this purpose. 

The quantities to be procured for Reserve forces support were de- 
veloped by multiplying the number authorized in materiel reserve al- 
lowance lists times the number of using organizations of each type as 
projected in supplemental programming data especially developed for 
this purpose. 

All suitable assets now in use, on hand and on order were considered 
in determining the net procurement requirement upon which the fiscal 
year 1957 materiel reserve budget estimate of $39.9 million is based. 


OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Materiel reserves to be procured from funds made available in 
P-270 will include: 

Test stands and sets: radar calibration, aircraft and automotive elec- 
trical, propellor and propellor governor, aircraft cabin pressure. 

Aircraft maintenance stands. 

Aircraft maintenance generators, compressors and heaters. 

Aircraft maintenance jacks. 

Aircraft metal working tools. 

Oxygen servicing equipment. 

Quantities to be procured were developed by multiplying the num- 
bers authorized in materiel reserve allowance lists times the number 
of using organizations of each type, as projected in supplemental pro- 
graming data especially developed for this purpose. All suitable 
assets, including those now in use at locations having materiel reserve 
requirements, were considered in determining the net procurement re- 
quirement for which $15.8 million is estimated for materiel reserves. 





























OPERATION OF ATRCRAFT 


Materiel reserves to be procured from fiscal year 1957 funds totaling 
$37.4 million in program 410 include auxiliary fuel tanks, assist take- 
off unit racks and pylons. As in the case of aircraft components and 
spares, requirements for these items are based upon the numbers of 
aircraft deployed in combat during the prescribed period. Sortie 
and expenditure rates are considered to find gross requirements, against 
which are applied all known assets and the net buying program deter- 
mined. 

It should be noted that no procurement for materiel reserves is pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1957 under “Organization, base and mainte- 
nance equipment and supplies” (budget program 420) and hence no 
funds are requested in this budget program for materiel reserves. 
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SUMMARY 





Although the total materiel reserve requirement is funded from 
many budget programs, and the requirements methodology varies 


from item to item, the end result is a balanced aggregate of war con- 
sumables and equipment. 


SPARE ENGINES 

















































Mr. Manon. As pointed out earlier, the reserve under budget 
program 120 has no relationship to spare engines ? 

solonel Pace. Spare engines are not included in the materiel re- 
serves I am discussing. 

General Catnanan. I think a comment might be made there which 
has to do with actual engine procurement, which is that the engine 
procurement is based upon wartime pipeline requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; but you handle it through other appropriations. 

General CaLLaAHAN. Yes, sir; it is handled in another way. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have seen at some of our depots a rather substan- 
tial number of older jet engines which were procured under the earlier 
initial spares procurement program. What are you going to do with 
those ? 

Colonel Pace. Your question was in reference to older types of jet 
engines ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel Pacr. All jet engines, in fact. All aircraft engines are con- 
sidered as operating stocks. 

Mr. Scrivner. However, you are not going to use some of them any 
more, and you had more than you needed. What are you going to do 
with those old engines ? 

General CaLLAHAN. The engines on hand are regularly reviewed 
against current and future requirements. In some instances, where 
we have had an excess of engines, consideration has been taken to 
utilize them in new types of aircraft. I do not know if we could cite 
a case here that actually happened, but it has been a very real con- 
sideration. Ultimately, when it becomes clear that they are excess to 
current and future planned requirements, they would be declared 
excess and the parts would be reclaimed and used to keep the current 
engines going to the extent feasible. Beyond that, the engines and 
any excess parts would be reclaimed just the same as anything else 
which is surplus to our needs. 

General Bocart. We are talking about specific engines that have 
been excess in the past, Mr. Scrivner. I cannot give you an authorita- 
tive answer on that, but I believe General Dau will cover it. How- 
ever, I do know that these engines to which you refer are being sched- 
uled partially for missiles and partially for trainer aircraft, I believe. 
General Dau, as I say, is going to cover that. __ 

Mr. Manon. Have you bought the tanks which you budgeted for 
in fiscal 1956 ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir; we have. I have a record here of what we 
have bought. : 

Mr. Manon. Well, we will not go into that in further detail. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Page, is this your first appearance before the 
committee ? f 
Colonel Pace. Yes, sir; it is the first before this committee. 
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Mr. Deane. Who made this presentation last year ? 

Colonel Page. This is the first year that materiel reserves have 
been separately discussed. In each’ prior year these items were con- 
tained within the various budget programs but not separately identi- 
fied and not discussed as a package. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do you come from, Colonel Page? 

Colonel Pacer. My home now is in Manitowoc, Wis. 


MULTIPURPOSE GROUND SERVICING VEHICLE 


Mr. Scrivner. You probably cannot answer this question, but maybe 
somebody can: 

Some place in some of my travels I have seen a device that had on 
it nearly everything which you have talked about here as separate 
items. In other words, it could be used to tow planes; it had self- 
contained generators; it had self-contained air compressors; it had 
the heaters, the plane starters and it had nearly everything that you 
seem to have in separate items here. What happened to that? That 
was a test item, I think. Was the test on it ever concluded ? 

Colonel Pace. Yes, sir. Mr. Scrivner, we are procuring what we 
call a multipurpose ground-servicing vehicle, but we are not procur- 
ing these items for prepositioning in our materiel reserve program. 
We are procuring them for operational equipment. The Tactical Air 
Command, for example, is a large user of these items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel, for your presentation. 

Colonel Pace. Thank you, sir. 

General Bogart. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we will adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 7, 1956. 


Weapons, AMMUNITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF UNITS 


WITNESSES 


DONALD G. SHARP, DEPUTY CHIEF, AMMUNITION AND WEAPONS 
SECTION, PROGRAM AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF SUPPLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. VAN B. HAGGARD, CHIEF, ARMAMENT BRANCH, EQUIPMENT 
PROGRAMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our hearing. 

I am going to ask Mr. Scrivner to conduct the hearing for the time 
being, as I must be out of the room for a while. 
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Mr. Scrivner (acting chairman). General Bogart, who is your first 
witness ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, yesterday afternoon we heard the 
presentation by the material reserves panel. This morning we would 
propose that we proceed with program No. 210, which is “Weapons, 
ammunition, and assist takeoff units,” because it provides a logical 
follow-on as a major portion of the material reserve requirements. _ 

Our principal witness is Mr. Donald G. Sharp, who is Deputy Chief 
of the Ammunition and Weapons Section at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand, and our principal supporting witness is Col. Van B. Haggard of 
the directorate of materiel programs, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. 

I would like to invite your attention, sir, to section 1 of the working 
book which has two charts showing the comparative figures for the 
program 210 requirements as presented in the 1956 budget and the 
1956 column of the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Sharp will explain these changes, which in this case, are rel- 
atively minor. Page 1 of section 1 shows comparative data for fiscal 
year 1955, and page 2 shows the same comparative data for fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. Sharp has a prepared statement, sir, which is in the working 
book in section 2. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Sharp, will you please proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Swarr. Thank you, sir. 

On the first page of section 1, sir, is shown the comparison of the 
1955 program as we gave it to you last year, as opposed to the way it 
stands today. There is not much change in that. The most salient 
point lies in a $13 million reduction in project 212, “Ammunition.” 
The primary reason which I might explain for this reduction is that 
it is due to price decreases and I do not feel there is anything more 
significant than that to tell you on this point. 

Moving now to page 2 of section 1, you will note we compare the 
1956 budget as we gave it to the committee last year, as opposed to 
the 1956 procurement plan now in effect. We do have some rather 
significant changes. 

WEAPONS 


We will take the first project, project 211, “Weapons.” 

Last year we asked for no money. We do have a program totaling 
$29.6 million now. This rather significant increase is due to the supply 
furnished the MDAP program, the mutual defense assistance pro- 
gram, of antiaircraft weapons—90 millimeter weapons and 40 milli- 
meter weapons—plus associated fire control and other equipment. 

That is what this $29.6 million is composed of, sir. 

General Bogart. This, Mr. Scrivner, is a reimbursable item. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. Suare. Jumping down now to project 212, “Ammunition,” we 
have a rather large reduction there of $124 million. I will break this 


down into several components as I explain the reason for this decrease, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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In the combat area of ammunition we have a reduction there totaling 
$55.7 million. In the training category we have $67.9 million, and 
a minor change of only $800,000 in the service test. 

In this comedown in the combat area of $55 million we can attribute 
$44.8 million—nearly $45 million—to the reduced objectives in our 
materiel reserve plan, as Colonel Page pointed out to you yesterday. 
We further reduced some $13.6 million as a result of two items failing 
to become procurable during this buying year. In the development 
program we have had a slip which made it unwise and unnecessary to 
lay moneys down at this time to procure these items. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
PRODUCTION SLIPPAGES 


Mr. Suarr. Another major category here in this reduction repre- 
sents items which we felt unnecessary to produce or I should say to 
finance further as a result of production slippages. We follow the 
policy of only providing moneys to the procurement agencies for 
which we can get deliveries and get useful utility from our money 
during a given fixed period. We have three items here for which we 
did not put all the money down that we requested last year and those 
three items total $19.3 million. 

Mr. Srivner. If your production comes up to the prediction, we 
can anticipate that you probably will make that up at a later time? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

To offset the total of the three figures which I gave you— the nearly 
$45 million, the $13 million, and the $19 million—we have a total of 
$22 million which came into existence although it was not forecasted 
and foreseen in the estimate of last year. Predominantly this $22 
million is for ammunition to supplement and complement the anti- 
aircraft weapons being procured for the mutual defense assistance 
program. The net decrease on all these combat items constitutes the 
$55 million decrease that we spoke of. 


TRAINING AND OPERATIONAL ITEMS 


Now, moving into the training and operational category, I spoke of 
a reduction in this category of nearly $68 million. We can account 
for $28.6 million being reduced by application of additional usage 
factors based on our accrued experience in making projections of 
training ammunition. 

We can further account for nearly $48 million in 1 item and that 
is the 2.75-inch rocket which we programed to buy for training 
rockets last year. However, in reviewing this program during the 
period of July through September and at the outset of this new 
procurement policy that Colonel Page spoke of yesterday, we felt 
that we could convert from our war reserve stockpiles of this item 
quantities which could suffice for the training requirement. As a con- 
sequence, we deferred procurement of the practice round as originally 
planned. This totals nearly $48 million. 

I will not cover in detail the changes in the service testing, but there 
were items deleted and there were items added which had a net effect 
of a decrease of $800,000. 
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We would like to move along, sir, to section 2 and give you the 
context of my prepared statement. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. At this point in the record, we will insert the justi- 
fication pages on project 210, “Weapons, ammunition, and assist take- 
off units,” the justification page on project 212, “Ammunition,” and 
project 213, “Assist takeoff units.” 

(The pages are as follows :) 


Mason ProcurREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT—PROGRAM 210. Weapons, AMMU- 
nm y 
NITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF UNITs 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 








| Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
No. | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
- ae eccadacnineiaie carne iiasaisiatiaatad saan allie = 
211 | Weapons aS <i: eed adie _..-| $4,590,579 | $29, 603, 291 0 
212 Ammunition bess . } 117,115,270 | 58, 705,975 | $67, 201, 000 
213 | Assist take offunits.._....------ en oe 2, 055, 312 306, 000 | 1, 483, 000 
Total fiscal year program. .-- ee 1: 23, 761, 161 88, 615, 266 68, 684, 000 
| Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in | | 
| subsequent years | 49,265,915 | — 20, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Plus obligations during ‘fiscal year “agi 1inst prior yes ar 
program funds Veedidbbackweucesx Cixoune | 75, 746, 842 315, 156, 526 46, 200, 000 
spied ep lipe pent Scigigceel 
Se ah 55 nh ated te ep ingens Shmemigd 150, 242, 088 | 383,771,792 | 109, 884, 000 
| 
PROJECT 212.—Ammunition 
Requirements, faecal year 1067... nnn nwo wnecwnwenncese $67, 201, 000 
I FN Biss rir cit ennesnnawnempen 58, 705, 975 
Se ee CE FRE Bion ist ccccccememmsiernmcincnnnimnen 117, 115, 270 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


These funds are required to procure bombs, rockets, cartridges, and components 
for mobilization reserves, for peacetime training purposes, and for testing newly 
developed items. 

Materiel reserve items are stockpiled for use in the event of a war. The train- 
ing and service test items are required in the quantities that will be consumed 
in 1 year. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The combat ammunition items included in the estimate are to be stockpiled for 
use in the event of a war. Requirements for conventional ammunition items in- 
cluded in this estimate consider total assets and the nuclear capability. 

Funds requested for fiscal year 1957 compare with the fiscal year 1955 and 
fiscal year 1956 procurement programs as follows 


| 
| 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
percent = 
Combat (including materiel reserves) -......--..-------------- $42, 234, 340 $41, 093, 409 | $29, 992, 524 
Training and operational... ._............-...---------------- 64, 896, 170 13, 765,861 | 29, 909, 693 
COI a kg 9, 984, 760 3, 846, 705 7, 298, 712 
WOR hs ras caergedee cs beh seks sh oh dase sdedcntececddack 117, 115, 270 [ "BB, 705, 975| 67, 200, 929 
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The funds requested in this budget estimate represent a small increase as 
compared to the fiscal year 1956 procurement program, but represent a con- 
siderable decrease compared to the fiscal year 1955 procurement program. 

The net increase in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate as compared to the 
fiscal year 1956 procurement program is attributable to ammunition training items 
and service test items. 

Funds required for combat items in this budget estimate are less than that 
contained in the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 procurement programs due 
primarily to reduced requirements based on new materiel reserve objectives. 

The increase in training ammunition is required for 20 millimeter cartridges, 
for which no financing was required in fiscal year 1956 due to production diffi- 
culties and carryover of prior year assets; for production quantities of a new 
type rocket ; and for several other items not required to be financed in fiscal year 
1956. However, the funds requested for training in this estimate are considerably 
less than the fiscal year 1955 procurement program due primarily to reduced 
war plan requirements and the planned modification of combat type items to 
training type. 

The increase in funds for service test as compared to the fiscal year 1956 pro- 
curement program is required for proving out several new type items especially 
in the rocket field and for testing new components such as fuzes and launchers 
for basic items previously service tested and proved. 


PROJECT 213. Assist takeoff units 


eres: TO) POE Ft a a een bast nueie $1, 483, 000 
ARIE MUN) UN aii epee teenth magia 306, 000 
Requirements, fiscal year 1955 


PART I. 





PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


These funds are required to procure assist takeoff units for aircraft requiring 
additional thrust during takeoff. These items consist of materiel reserves, 
training, and service-test quantities of newly developed items. 

This estimate, together with available assets, encompasses the requirement for 
assist takeoff units necessary to train pilots and aircrews. The majority of 
combat-type items required to support the latest Air Force materiel reserve 
objectives have been procured with prior-year funds. Wherever possible, without 
jeopardizing combat readiness, current assets are being utilized in lieu of pro- 
curing new items. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The assist takeoff units included in this estimate, together with available 
assets will be utilized to train pilots and aircrews primarily in aircraft designed 
for special weapon capabilities. These items will be used on aircraft requiring 
additional thrust because of heavy loads, short runways, and climatic conditions. 
The items included in this estimate are required to train and maintain the Air 
Force in a high state of readiness to conduct nuclear warfare. 

The increase in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate is attributable to financing 
a small portion of production from one facility at minimum rates. No funds 
were required in fiscal year 1956 for this purpose due to production phasing. 
Funds programed in fiscal year 1956 were to procure a small quantity of items 
for testing on B-52 Aircraft. This estimate includes the following item: 

Item: Jato 16NS 1,000 pound : 
II oe ccar-csarns<payiekw-oe-rupeepeen een anenieniananenmenedmeineneenieinliaaaan 9, 300 
NN a ae AT pre atins eae aiaareera tc Ges cease lencodateh pea nea $1, 483, 071 


PREPARED STATEMENT ON THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Scrivner. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Sharp. 
Mr. Suarp. Program 210 comprises three projects totaling $68,684,- 
000. (1) Project 211, “Weapons,” includes all weapons except air- 
craft guns. Examples are revolver, ground machineguns and rifles. 
(2) Project 212, “Ammunition,” includes conventional ammunition 
such as bombs, rockets, pyrotechnics, and gun cartridges. (3) Project 
213, “Assist-takeoff units,” includes solid-fuel assist-takeoff units com- 
monly referred to as JATO’s. 
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WEAPONS 


No funds are requested for this project as assets now on hand are 
sufficient to meet requirements through fiscal year 1957. 


AMMUNITION 


Funds totaling $67,200,929 are requested for this project. The 
functional categories for ammunition are (1) material reserve am- 
munition; (2) training and operational ammunition; (3) service test 
ammunition. 

MATERIEL RESERVE AMMUNITION 


This category totals $29,992,524. The policies and objectives of the 
Air Force concerning materiel reserve have been previously presented 
to the committee by Colonel Page. However, I should like to high- 
light more specifically the materiel reserve program for ammuni- 
tion. The adoption of the new materiel reserve policy as our procure- 
ment objective has reduced the required investment by $898 million 
as compared to our objective in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. 
This reduction primarily is the result of reducing the period of war- 
time operation for which complete support is planned. However, 
there has also been increased aircraft operations planned for nuclear 
weapons delivery resulting in a reduction in the requirements for con- 
ventional ammunition. ‘The total investment of our conventional ma- 
teriel reserve objective is $245 million. Prior-year funded assets 
which are applicable to this new program objective totals $179 million. 
This amount together with the $30 million requested this year will 
provide 85 percent financing of our new program objective. A de- 
ferred amount of $36 million remains and is largely composed of items 
still in the development stage for which we cannot initiate procure- 
ments during the fiscal year 1957 buying period. 

The substantial reduction in our materiel reserve program objective 
has caused overages to exist for certain items. Our policy provides 
that we will retain usable items for possible local wars involving the 
employment of nonatomic weapons. Transfers under the mutual de- 
fense assistance program and conversion to use with Air Force train- 
ing programs will provide other sources of utilization for some of 
these assets. During calendar year 1955 a total of 158,000 tons of 
World War II procured ammunition valued at $117 million was au- 
thorized for disposal due to obsolescence. 


TRAINING AND OPERATIONAL AMMUNITION 


This category totals $29,909,693. Items in this categroy are required 
to train and maintain the combat proficiency of our force and to pro- 
vide those items required in support of day-to-day operations. These 
peacetime requirements are in addition to materiel reserve require- 
ments. The items requested are required for use during fiscal year 
1957. These requirements stem from yearly ammunition training 
allowances which set. forth the yearly authorized amounts and types 
of ammunition required to initially train or maintain proficiency with 
a specific aircraft or weapon. These allowances are applied to our pro- 
jected strengths to obtain our gross authorized training requirement. 
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Our experience indicates that the full allowances are not used; there- 
fore, we adjust the requirement downward to a more realistic level. 
The movement of organizations, rotational operations, and mainte- 
nance, modification and conversion of aircraft are primary causes for 
use of less than the full year’s authorized requirements. From a mone- 
tary viewpoint our calculated fiscal year 1957 authorized training re- 
quirement totaled $123 million and has been adjusted downward to $79 
million or to 64 percent. This $79 million includes items valued at 
$49 million from available assets and the balance is being requested 
in this estimate. This is the second year in which we have projected 
future training requirements based on past expenditures and further 
refinements in program adjustments were made possible as a result 
of this accrued experience. Funds reflected in the fiscal year 1956 
procurement program for training items are reduced nearly $68 mil- 
lion from those in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. The principal 
reason for this reduction is the Air Force’s decision based on the adop- 
tion of the new materiel reserve concept to utilize in training the ex- 
cess rocket motors previously held in the materiel reserve program. 
A second reason for this decrease is in the application of usage factors. 
The $16.1 million increase shown in our program requirement for fiscal 
year 1957 as compared with our fiscal year 1956 program (p. 210-ITI-2 
of the working book) is primarily required for 20-millimeter car- 
tridges and a new type rocket not financed in fical year 1956. 


SERVICE TEST AMMUNITION 


This category totals $7,298,712. These funds are necessary to pro- 
vide for service testing of ammunition items which have progressed 
sufficiently in development of design characteristics to allow testing to 
commence. Test requirements are divided into two main portions: 
(1) Testing to prove out design characteristics and functioning of the 
item and its system and (2) operational suitability testing to evaluate 
overall effectiveness of the item when used under conditions simulating 
combat operations. The quantitative requirements for service test 
ammunition items are generated by projects of the Air Research 
and Development Command or Air Proving Ground Command having 
responsibility for conducting such tests and are based on prior ex- 
perience of similar test programs. 


ASSIST TAKEOFF UNITS 


Funds totaling $1,483,071 are requested in this project. Only 1 item, 
the 1,000-pound thrust solid assist-takeoff unit is involved. This item 
is used as a means of providing the necessary auxiliary power boost re- 
quired by certain types of aircraft during takeoffs with maximum 
loads. Sufficient assets are available to fulfill our new materiel reserve 
requirement and also to meet our training and operational requirement 
for the fiscal year 1957 period. An item of this nature requires a pro- 
duction line adapted solely to producing this item. We consider it im- 
practical from the cost viewpoint to close down and reestablish a pro- 
duction facility of this nature at less than a 3-year interval. The funds 
herein will be used to finance the facility through the fiscal year 1957 
period with production rate at the minimum sustaining level as our 
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policy provides that a level equivalent to the next 3 years’ training and 
operational requirement should be on hand before the production facil- 
ity is placed in an inoperative condition. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the unclassified portion of my presen- 
tation. I should like now to present in more detail the requirements for 
some of the items in this estimate. The remaining portion of my presen- 
tation will be classified ; therefore, it is requested that this portion be 
off the record. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The object of your testimony here is to point out what 
you have done in readjusting the program and why you did it? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Sir, that completes my formal presentation, but I would like to in- 
vite your attention to section 5 of the working book. I have in there 
merely some additional pictures which give a description of the items 
and some characteristics about the items of principal interest to you. 

I will not go into detail on the remaining charts, as I did on the 
two which I gave you visually here a few moments ago. 


JET-ASSISTED TAKEOFF UNIT 


Mr. Chairman, I apologize, but I should go back and cover one 
item which I did not cover previously, and that is the JATO item in 
project 213. I want to bring out something here which I feel you 
should know. 

JATO, as I stated earlier, is the 1,000-pound thrust unit. That is 
the amount of energy which each unit provides for takeoff boost on 
certain types of our aircraft including the B-47, B—52 and the B-66 
type aircraft. This item is made under Air Force control at the Air 
Force plant 66. 

The point I am driving at here is that this is a new item. As I 
stated in my statement, we have sufficient JATO’s, but not all of this 
particular type, but of another type on hand to meet our materiel 
reserves. 

We have sufficient JATO’s on hand to meet our training for fiscal 
vear 1957. However, if we did not buy these units this year, we 
would have to shut this plant down. Such action would entail firing 
and hiring operations. We also would have a break in the develop- 
ment of the personnel for the plant dealing with the science of rocket 
production. We felt it was advantageous to continue this plant, first, 
under the policy that we have of providing 3 years’ training reserve 
before we close a plant facility but, certainly to keep in being the 
technical ability we have at our Air Force plant 66. 

This is locally called “Blue Bonnet.” I do not know whether you 
gentlemen heard of it, but during World War II “Blue Bonnet” was 
a bomb production facility. 

This item is a device which employs a new ingredient as the pro- 
pellant means. 

It looks like tar, or glue. This compound has not been used as a 
rocket propellant heretofore until this item came into being. It had 
other applications in explosives but not for a propellant. It was felt 
that it did not have a sufficient impact or thrust sufficiently high to 
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warrant it becoming a propellant, but recently by virtue of the engi- 
neering which has gone on at this plant they have developed a means 
of utilizing this compound to gain a much higher specific thrust than 
ever was thought possible before. 

Therefore, when we gain higher thrust potential, we widen what 
potential we have of using this ingredient. Consider able interest is 
being shown by our dev elopment people at present in the Blue Bonnet 
plant to develop new booster or new types of propulsion devices of 
some nature to go into our future missiles program. 

We feel that ‘although, as I mentioned earlier, we are buying a little 
bit more of these than. required during this year, we think it is sound 
business to continue to keep this plant in operation until we can bring 
into reality from these development projects now in being this better 
utilization. 

The inherent advantage of this new ingredient over any other pro- 
pellant is that, first, it is extremely available in time of sae. 


There is no other competition, so to speak, in time of war such as there 
is with reference to former propellant base, which would be short in 
time of war. Secondly, we have the matter of cost. The cost of the 
gain of this JATO is about one-third of the cost of the old propellant. 


COST OF JATO UNITS 


Mr. Manon. How much would one of these takeoff assist units 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Suarp. This unit presently is costing us around $160 per 
piece. 

Mr. Manon. Per piece? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Can you continue to use it by putting in the new in- 
gredients, or how do you do that ? 

Mr. Sizarr. No, sir; we have been studying this angle of retrieving 
the metal case and sending it back and reusing it. However, as a re- 
sult of the way in which we hook these onto our aircraft, they are 
externally hung on a rack and in order to gain cleanliness of the air- 
craft and airfoil after takeoff, we drop the whole thing. We expend 
the unit, and the rack. 

Mr. Manon. How often do you use these items ? 

Mr. Suarp. Let us take, for example, the B-47, which is our heavy 
user. We have a rack on that plane which we call a “horseshoe.” We 
started out with the “horseshoe” but now we call it a “split rack”. We 
carry 15 of these on each rack and use 2 racks, for a total of 30. This 
plan is used only once a year in order to give the pilot the feel of 
taking off with the increased amount of fuel. In other words, this gives 
him 30,000 pounds of increased power for takeoff, and you can see he 
has a different feel of the controls on the aircraft with this assist. 
However, going over to the wartime period, we need these devices 
when we put the maximum amount of gas or bomb load in the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sharp, does that complete your presentation ? 

Mr. Suarpr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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CONVERSIONS 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that section 6 of 
this working book has the conversion table and in this particular case 
there is not anything to be converted. However, we have put the 
section in the working book just for uniformity. All of the books are 
the same, and section 6 carries the conversion from the 1956 budget 
structure to the 1957 budget structure. 

Actually, in this case we still have projects 21 1,12. and 213 in the 
new budget structure, and we simply show this table to indicate that 
the amounts of money will be the same. In fact, they show in the 
President’s budget exactly as they do in the working books. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


DISPOSAL OF AMMUNITION 


Mr. Deane. I notice, Mr. Sharp, in 1955 a total of 158,000 tons of 
World War II procured ammunition was disposed of due to obsoles- 
cence. In view of the new guns and new types of weapons and ammuni- 
tion, do you have a program for disposal in the coming year ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. The program for disposal in the coming year 
would be the same as we followed last year. We circulate through the 
Air Staff, Headquarters USAF, all the operational agencies, or the 
active staff agencies, the papers, to obtain their coordination: where 
they look at it and study whether this particular ammunition item has 
any potential force in the future. If they find it does not, it is dis- 
posed of. 

I can use an example of one of the items we had last year, which was 
eliminated, the M-19 incendiary cluster, a World War II type cluster. 
They determined that the ballistic quality of that cluster and the 
capability to do the job required were no longer what the Air Force 
could use profitably. They have decided this is not operationally 
suitable for us to continue any future use of, and therefore we declare 
the item obsolete. 

Mr. Deane. How do you dispose of it ? 

Mr. Suarp. Many means are used in disposal, Mr. Deane. This 
particular device, being a cluster, would have to be disassembled, and 
the small bomblets inside could be burned and the residual metals 
scrapped. On certain items it is unprofitable to do that, and the best 
thing to do is to blow it up in place. 

Mr. Deane. Do youcontract for disposal ? 

Mr. Suarr. We do not here in the United States or in Europe, but 
in the Far East we do contract with certain companies in Japan to 
perform this service for us. They actually pay us, pay the Govern- 
ment, to dispose of this material. As a consequence we do not shave 
to expend manpower. We get a monetary return for the item. They 
get to keep the materials that are involved. They estimate what they 
can salvage from it. ( 

Mr. Deane. Are they foreign contractors, or foreign agents ? 

Mr. Suarp. They are Japanese concerns; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is there any possibility of any of this material being 
used in some other type weapons by some other country ? 
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Mr. Suarp. I asked that same question. My answer was that they 
were under strict supervision so far as the utilization of the scrap 
material involved is concerned. I do not believe there is any potential 
of that. 

Mr. Deane. Who is the military man responsible for this? 

Mr. Suarp. It is our Far East Air Force, sir. The logistics peo- 
ple over there have the responsibility for awarding these contracts 
and supervising. e 

Mr. Deane. Who is the commander ? 

General Bogart. General Kuter commands the Far East Air Force. 

Mr. Deane. General Callahan, are you satisfied with the security 
of and the use of this disposed-of ammunition ? 

General CaLtuaAHANn. Yes, sir; I am as a basic thing, Mr. Deane. 
I have not personally gone into the question in detail but I know 
that the procedures established have been carefully reviewed to insure 
that proper control over this disposal action is effected. 

(Additional information was furnished as follows :) 

AMC is responsible for the contract for ammunition disposal in FEAF. They 
have been advised by Air Force Headquarters to exercise the strictest control 
over this program. This headquarters is satisfied that AMC is complying with 
these instructions. 

The contractor removes all explosives to Japan (for example from Okinawa 
and Korea) where they are demilitarized. The metal components are disposed 


of as scrap. The explosive properties are used in industry as explosives (mining, 
etc.) or the nitrates removed and used for fertilizer. 


NEW CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Deanr. How many new contractors have entered this procure- 


ment field within the last year, and who are they ? 

Mr. Suarp. Mr. Deane, I do not know whether I can answer that 
question completely. 

Mr. Deane. Would you supply it for the record ? 

Mr. Suarp. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 


There were 12 new contractors during 1955 associated with Air Force procure- 
ments involving production of weapons and ammunition: 


R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. Spalar Bros. 

Connecticut Telephone & Telegraph Co. National Fire Works Co. 
The Lionel Corp. Zalo Manufacturing Co. 
Heckatchorne Manufacturing Co. Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine. 
Frazer-Johnson Co. Weatherhead Co. 

Aero Products Co. Polan Industries 


In the ammunition field, so far as the Air Forces are concerned, we 
utilize almost exclusively the services of the Army and Navy pro- 
curement agencies. We actually only buy. of the items with which 
I am concerned, two items through the Air Force. One is this JATO 
we spoke of. The other is a rocket launcher. Outside of those two 
the balance are all contracted and administered, contractualwise, by 
these other agencies; the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy and the 
Ordnance Corps and Chemical Corps of the Army. 

Tam afraid I cannot give a good answer to your question. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have any questions. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Davis. No questions. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE AMMUNITION PROGRAM 


Colonel Haggard, what is your connection with this ammunition 
program ¢ 

Colonel Hacearp. I have the office of primary interest in this head- 
quarters, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean ? 

Colonel Hagearp. I work with the Air Materiel Command and Mr. 
Sharp. I have monitorship responsibility of the same program in 
the headquarters in the Armament Branch of Materiel. 

Mr. Manon. Most of the personnel having to do with this program 
are in Dayton, at the Air Materiel Command ? 

Colonel Hagarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is where you are, Mr. Sharp? 

Mr. Suarp. That is right, sir. I am. 

Mr. Manon. You have been here a number of times before. Of 
course, Colonel Haggard has been here before. 

Mr. Suarp. I would like to further state, Mr. Mahon, that last year 
when I was in the office, they actually made the computation of the 
requirements. The people were in my own office. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Suarp. Since last year we have conducted a decentralization 
program for better management and better control. We have moved 
the operational functions pertaining to this ammunition program from 
Wright Field, Dayton, out to Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah. That is what 
we are going to call, I hope some day, an ammunition center. At 
least it is where they will prime in ammunition materiel problems. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


WepneEspDay, Marcu 7, 1956. 
Atr Force Suppty System 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. J. DAU, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLY, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. W. L. HAMRICK, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next presentation is a presenta- 
tion on the United States Air Force supply system, to bring the 
committee up to date on modifications in supply procedures and tech- 
niques since last year. Our principal witness is General Dau, who is 
the Director of Supply at the Air Materiel Command. 
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We have two presentations scheduled to follow General Dau. We 
have a presentation on electronics data machines, computers, and 
punchcard equipment which is related to the overall supply system, 
which General Dau will describe to you. 

Mr. Manon. General, we are pleased to have you back before the 
committee again this year. How many years does this make for you, 
before the committee ? 

General Dav. This is my fourth year, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The fourth year. How long, probably, will you con- 
tinue in this assignment ? 

General Dav. I personally have no knowledge of how long it might 
be, sir. There isa possibility I will remain there for a few more years, 
and a possibility I will move. 

Mr. Mauon. Will you proceed with your statement, General? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Dav. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, last 
year when I made a presentation on the Air Force supply system 
before this committee, I followed other Air Force officials who had 
discussed with you in some detail the size and structure of the Air 
Force, the worldwide scope of operations, and the complexity of 
modern air weapons. I commented at that time that, although such 
subjects have substantially unlimited ramifications, the complex 
nature of providing detailed supply support for the full range of 
Air Force concepts and plans is even more difficult to explain in a 
few simple terms. Unfortunately, the nature of supply support has 
not become less complex during the past year. Therefore, I feel it 
advisable to follow last year’s procedure and limit my discussion to 
some few specific problems and achievements, including explanation 
of continuing subjects as well as significant developments initiated 
this year. My goal is to be of assistance to you in your review of 
this year’s budget estimate. 

To provide a base line for this discussion, I plan to first present 
brief answers to the questions: (1) What is meant by supply? and 
(2) Where does supply support fit into the national security structure 
in the light of today’s events ? 


DEFINITION OF SUPPLY 


In answer to the first question, in our Air Force today we define 
the supply function as that of first equipping (or reequipping) and 
then providing continuous were to air units—whether tactical or 
support—wherever they may be. This includes air units both in our 
Air Force and in the Air Forces of certain allied powers. Involved 
here is a series of processes, simple in concept but complicated by the 
scope and diversity of required support. We start with a forecast of 
what is required, summarized in dollar terms for budget processing. 
A year later, using the latest data on which to base predictions, we 
refine our forecasting in order to tell our buying activities what quan- 
tities of what items are needed at what destinations. We next pre- 
pare to receive, store, and distribute the material under an adequate 
worldwide stock control, taking into account both war and peace re- 
quirements. For reparables (material subject to repair) we must 
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provide for appropriate overhaul and, in addition—and this is analo- 
gous to the material-contro] functions of our civilian manufacturing 
plants—provide the necessary spare parts to perform this overhaul. 
Finally, we must have a systematic means for determining that which is 
no longer required for either peace or war and provide for its disposal 
in accordance with legal and sound practices. Inherent in all of 
these actions are the major functional tasks of cataloging, authoriz- 
ing, and standardizing, each of which is a substantial operation. 


ROLE OF SUPPLY 


The answer to the second question (the role of supply in light of 
today’s events) is closely allied to the mission of the United States 
Air Force. Simply stated for our purposes, this mission is to provide 
a force-in-being with a constant appropriate degree of preparedness. 
This force-in-being must include a logistic system capable of support- 
ing both this continuous state of readiness and the war plan, when- 
ever executed. ‘To do this, the logistic system must be geared to 
change, for as war plans change and new weapons systems are delivered 
to the Air Force, the logistic support must parallel and keep pace 
with this change. This requirement for flexibility is a major charac- 
teristic of modern logistics. There are three additional important 
characteristics. The first is the sheer size of the support job. One 
way of measuring size is in terms of number of items to be managed, 
and there are over 1 million different active items of supply presently 
in our inventory; and this is growing, as some 500 new items enter the 
system each day. The second characteristic is the need for speed and 
precision in providing worldwide support in pace with today’s tempo 
of operations which are truly global. In recognition of this fact the 
Air Materiel Command was given a global logistic mission during the 
year, when it assumed command of Air Force depot level activities 
both in Europe and in the Far Kast. The third characteristic is the 
necessity of economy in all of our actions, whether measured in terms 
of people, money, or material. The maintenance of a modern, effec- 
tive Air Force in a constant state of readiness inherently involves 
continuing large support costs. Stewardship of this big item in the 
Federal budget is a heavy responsibility of which we in the Air Force 
are soberly conscious. 


SUPPLY INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 


I believe for the benefit of the committee I can present the details 
of our current system from this sketch outlined map. 

Within the United States our structure remains the same. We 
still have our headquarters at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
near Dayton. We have the same 15 depots which I described last year. 

On the 1st of October of last year the Air Materiel Command as- 
sumed command of the depot-level support in the Far East. We have 
done that by establishing a headquarters at Tachikawa Air Force Base, 
close to Tokyo. This area is divided into the northern air materiel 
area, Pacific, and the southern air materiel area, Pacific. The primary 
installations in those two areas are a fairly large depot at Tachikaw: 
Air Force Base, in the northern area, and at Clark Air Force Base in 
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the Philippines in the southern area. There are numerous additional 
facilities, particularly ammunition dumps. 

Then on the 1st of January of this year the Air Materiel Command 
assumed command of the depot-level support in the European area. 
This area is a little more complex. We have a subordinate headquar- 
ters at Wiesbaden known as the Air Materiel Force, Europe. This in 
turn commands three areas; the northern air materiel area, with its 
headquarters at Burtonwood, also a large depot; the central air ma- 
teriel area at Chateauroux, France, also a large depot; and the south- 
ern air materiel area at Nouasseur, in North Africa, also a depot. 

The Spanish air materiel area was organized at the time we first 
went into Spain. It has been directly under our command in connec- 
tion with the development of Spain. We are now placing this depot 
undur the Air Materiel Force, Europe, complex, so that we will obtain 
one command in that area. 

Mr. Manon. Your depot would be at Sevilla? 

General Dav. I have noted Sevilla here, and in a sense it will be a 
depot, although probably a more accurate term would be a transporta- 
tion control point. We do not intend to build a large depot in Spain, 
just enough to take care of the planned program. 


REDUCTION OF OVERSEAS STOCKPILES 


In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I should remind you, while I 
have this chart up here, our tendency is to reduce these overseas stock- 
piles of equipment. Starting several years ago we discontinued the 


building of a depot within the Northeast Air Command. Those bases 
in that command are supported directly from the United States. 
Just a year ago we discontinued the depot at Anchorage, Alaska, and 
those bases are also supported directly from the United States. 

That same philosophy will apply to these other areas. It is doubt- 
ful whether we can within the foreseeable future eliminate depots, 
but certainly for the expensive items with the high obsolescence rates 
it does not pay to establish stockpiles all over the world for support of 
our Air Force. It pays to have rapid delivery to meet the needs, and 
smaller supporting stocks. 


AIRLIFT OF MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. You will have to agree that rapid delivery is very ex- 
pensive, too. 

General Dav. Not when you look at it in this light: In case of war 
the only means by which you could deliver with any degree of accept- 
able time standards would be by air. You cannot visualize a surface 
convoy getting material from the United States to a base in Africa 
or Europe to support rapid operations that would be anticipated in 
a general war. Therefore, if that is required in wartime it certainly 
is required in peace. 

Also you must recognize that this materiel, as you gentlemen have 
pointed out, is expensive. On the aircraft engines, at least in one 
instance, they run over $200,000 apiece. If you can speed up their 
cycle and reduce stocks certainly there is a comparable cost to any 
airlift cost. 
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Mr., Deans. What percent, General, of your airlifting of materiel 
is involved, other than fuel ¢ 

General Dav. Iam sorry, sir; I cannot give you a percentage. Pos- 
sibly I can explain it in this way: I will go back to the Northeast 
Command, which I mentioned earlier. Annually we ship by surface 
the normal housekeeping requirements. That is, the convoy goes up 
every summer during the open season. But for the expensive items— 
as I say, in this highly obsolescent category supply—of aircraft sup- 
port, engines pertaining to aircraft, electronics pertaining to aircraft 
and armament pertaining to aircraft, those we resupply by air, and 
completely so. That holds true in this area also [indicating] and that 
is gradually being achieved in the other areas. ; 

It is recognized that with this increased tempo depot level logistics— 
wholesale logistics, you might call it—becomes a very close knit cycle. 
By having these people as part of the Air Materiel Command our sys- 
tem is more readily geared to this speed of operation. There is an 
interchange of personnel, for example. They understand the system 
and yori al make it work more effectively. 

These basic characteristics of the logistic problem have been further 
influenced by the fact that we have had one logistic system to serve 
two distinct purposes, support of the peacetime program and support 
of the war plan at any and every point in time. During the year the 
logistic problem appears to have been further influenced by the ever- 
increasing probability that the critical initial period of full-scale war 
will be fought with the force, equipment, and materiel on hand, with 
the ultimate decision largely dependent on the readiness status of this 
force-in-being. This means that the so-called peacetime missions of 
our striking and defending forces lose relative significance and are 
replaced by the stern requirement of maintaining immediate and con- 
tinuous war readiness. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could interrupt, since 
I have to be absent this afternoon. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


CHATEAUROUX SUPPLY DEPOT 


Mr. Wurrren. I noticed you mentioned the supply depot at Chat- 
eauroux, France. One of the worst things found by our investigators 
had to do with the wide difference between what you actually had there 
and what your records tended to show you had there. 

With the chairman’s permission, I should like to know if you have 
read that report and if it agrees with your own information about it, 
and what corrections are in progress. Further, I would like to know 
if that condition exists at these other places where we did not have 
a chance to check ? 


(The portion of the report referred to is as follows :) 


LOSS OF MATERIAL AT CHATEAUROUX, FRANCE 


The Central Air Materiel Area (CAMA), Chateauroux, France, has responsi- 
bility for the support of the United States Air Force and NATO country Air 
Forces in Western Europe. This depot was established in 1950 at the time of the 
Korean outbreak. Thousands of tons of material were delivered to Chateauroux 
before they had warehouse facilities to store it in, or personnel or record facilities 
to record what was delivered. The first inventory taken at Chateauroux was 
started in September 1954. It was finished in December 1954, but it was not 
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accurate or complete. Material that had been stored out in the open, and in 
mud, for periods up to 3 years could not be located. It was estimated that 20,000 
tons of material were moved from open storage and put in warehouses while 
another 14,000 tons were “lost in the mud.” In addition, there is a considerable 
quantity of material that has not yet been identified. 


CHAOTIC RECORDS AT CHATEAUROUX (CAMA) 


This depot was established under emergency conditions in 1950, and the Air 
Force has not yet been able to establish accurate records or efficient operations. 
During 1955 numerous specific projects were set up to improve the situation but 
the projects have not been executed with sufficient vigor and their completion is 
not in sight. 

On June 20, 1955, CAMA submitted a listing of excess property to the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Air Materiel Area wherein 99 line items valued at $632,540.38 were 
declared excess to CAMA requirements and disposition instructions were requested 
to alleviate storage problems. On July 25, 1955, Sacramento returned the dispo- 
sition request to CAMA and noted that the listing declared items excess although 
procurement actions had been previously initiated and were currently in effect to 
obtain many of the identical items, both for CAMA and for the Air Force depot 
in north Africa. It was stated that 45 of the 99 line items declared excess were 
subjects of current procurement actions. 

CAMA officials realized their records were wholly inadequate and a project 
was set up to review all items on order from the United States. As of October 
17, 1955, the project was only 64 percent complete with about 55,000 orders still 
to be reviewed. However, the review to that time resulted in the cancellation 
of 23,000 back orders with monetary value of $5,400,000. On October 4, 1955, 
in suggesting a special project to eliminate orders for items no longer needed, 
CAMA had the following to say about its current situation: 

“* * * this depot is confronted daily with receipts of property from the ZI 
(Zone of Interior) that cannot be reconciled with our records. Not only are there 
no due-ins to support some shipments but no due-outs or other theater require- 
ments to effect utilization. As a consequence excesses are developing at an unac- 
ceptable rate. Nearly all classes are involved and shipments range from small re- 
sistors through equipment items such as shearing machines weighing thousands of 
pounds. As a general rule, shipments when traced indicate requisitions that can- 
cellation action was submitted on but for unknown reasons were not canceled 
by zonal depot property accounting branches. Also involved are some receipts 
against old name projects long since considered as having been complete. In 
some instances receipts are noted against antidated Air Force supply directives 
*_* ** 

Additional problem areas at Chateauroux are highlighted by the following 
findings: (1) The daily transaction register is used to record receipts and issues 
of material. In July 1955 approximately 6,500 transactions were posted daily ; 
however, an average of 200 negative balances were being posted. Negative bal- 
ances indicate a minus quantity of material on hand, an impossible situation. 
Special attention was directed to this deficiency but the posting of negative bal- 
ances was cut only from 200 to 150 per day. (2) It was found that CAMA 
was delinquent in monitoring shipments from the United States for the pur- 
pose of having some shipments diverted at the port and shipped directly to the 
using base rather than have them go to Chateauroux and then be forwarded 
to the using base. Port diversions would have of course saved unnecessary 
handling. CAMA officials indicated this practice was not as effective as it 
should have been because of delays in the receipt of shipping manifests and 
because teletypes containing data for control cards were 44 percent garbled. 
CAMA has eliminated the teletypes and is having control cards delivered by 
MATS airlift. (3) During 1955 a project was initiated to check on stock-level 
balances. Fourteen men were assigned to recomputing stock-level requirements 
and although the work was not completed by November 1955 it had the following 
results : 
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It was stated that it would require 44 men to keep stock-level records in an 
accurate and correct status, and it was planned to utilize enough men to do the 
job. However, in November 1955, only 14 persons were so engaged. The failure 
to assign more men in the past has been costly in that many items of supply 
were excess to requirements while many others were not in sufficient quantity 
to support theater requirements. 

General Dav. I have read the report, sir, and I acknowledge condi- 
tions at Chateauroux. ‘To a lesser degree those conditions would apply 
anywhere, depending upon the status of the installation. 

You will recall, I believe, as the report pointed out, that Chateauroux 
was established under “crash” conditions. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many years ago? 

General Dav. In 1951. 

Mr. Wuirren. The “crash” conditions have lasted a long time, 
have they not ¢ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. The construction, however, which was the 
part that was out of phase, was only completed within the last year. 
In fact, it has not been totally completed as planned. One additional 
warehouse is to be constructed. 

With that situation, plus the fact that this depot at Chateauroux 
was to support both the mutual-aid countries and the Air Force, there 
was a tremendous urge for them to function while the facilities were 
such as to handicap them in setting up proper inventory control and, 
in fact, proper care of the property. ‘That takes a long time to corr ect. 

I was there in May of last year. The physical facilities are now 
adequate. The material requiring inside storage is now inside. I do 
not claim that they have 100- percent total identification. 

Meanwhile, during this period of years the supply activity both for 
the mutual-defense countries and for the Air Force bases has been a 
great deal less than perfect, to say the least. So there is a volume of 
back orders. We were conscious of that. 

We have on several occasions had these reconciliation problems. The 
last one—I believe completed after the committee’s report—resulted 
in the cancellation of a considerable number of back orders by agree- 
ment with the requesting agency, the depot at Chateauroux ‘and the 
depots in our own country. 

I want to add, sir, a few words on the basic reform of things of that 
nature. We had a system in which we had the so-called logistic con- 
trol groups. The one for the east coast was located at Newark, and 
was recently moved to Brooklyn. That was set up so that the overseas 
people would have one place to go, and they would farm it out to our 
interior depots. 

Along with this development in speed of communications we have 
now, effective January 1 of this year, cut them out of that cycle. By 
the same token, on the Ist of January of this year C hateauroux became 
part of the Air Materiel Command. There is a direct flow from each 
one of our managing depots in the United States to Chateauroux. 
I think that is the basic answer to correc ting situations like that. 

There is one other point. For vital new weapons we are bypassing 
their support, bypassing the overseas depots. We started that i» sup- 
port of the Strategic Air Command rotation. We are now applying 
it to new weapons being stationed in Europe. That also, for these 
expensive critical items, will avoid that depot action in an overseas 
area. 
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I believe it is well to recognize that at any overseas depot operation 
you are under a handicap. In the case of Chateaur oux, surely, we had 
the imbalance in facilities. But in addition there is alws ays the lan- 
guage handicap. The employment problems are different. Our own 

managers go over there and they face an entirely different situation. 

I never see one which really compares to the way we are able to 
perform in the United States. I can go into detail, sir, on the com- 
mittee’s comments on Chateauroux, if you would like. 

Mr. Wurrren. With the chairman’s permission I would like to make 
this comment and then ask you to do that for the record. 

We sit here and hear you people who work at this, and work hard, 
who set up good rules. Your a sounds excellent. Then 
we go into the field and find out it is far different from what you be- 
lieve and what you have led the committee to believe in perfectly good 


faith. 
The point I make is that practices turn out to be so different from 


policies. 

With that statement I would like for you to put in the record, with 
the permission of the chairman, in detail a reply on the Chateauroux 
situation, and particularly with reference to what new action, if any, 
you have taken since this condition was clearly pointed out here. 


(The information is as follows :) 


Chateauroux Air Force Depot was established in June 1951. It is true that 
materiel was delivered before Chateauroux was ready to receive it. The situation 
in Korea at the time resulted in emergency positioning of materiel at Cha- 
teruroux, since it was not certain the conflict would remain confined to the 
Korean Peninsula. No significant deliveries of materiel other than administra- 
tive and housekeeping supplies for use at Chateauroux were made prior to 
June 1951. The first complete inventory was started in June 1952 and completed 
in July 1953. Although not fully accurate, the inventory was considered good 
under the circumstances. A continuing operation to identify and locate materiel 
has been maintained since 1953 and as daily transactions disclose discrepancies 
they are corrected. Problems in this area are being progressively reduced. 

Materiel was “lost” temporarily during the initial period, primarily due to 
difficulty of identification and location. Relatively little property was lost through 
pilferage, although there was at first a lack of physical security such as fencing 
and inside storage. Although it was necessary to store materiel outside until 
warehousing could be constructed, segregation by property class was maintained, 
after completion of the 1953 inventory, to the extent permitted by physical facili- 
ties. Adequate warehousing is being provided. The materiel, requiring inside 
storage, is inside. Construction of 1 million square feet of warehousing was 
authorized in fiscal year 1952 by Public Law 165, 82d Congress. Construction 
was started in June 1953, and the warehousing is now in use. An additional 
500,000 square feet has been authorized and will be constructed in the near 
future in anticipation of projected requirements. 

The reported conditions resulted from emergency positioning of materiel at 
Chateauroux (due to the uncertainties of the Korean situation) before the depot 
possessed the facilities to receive the materiel. Although there is still work to be 
done to resolve the problems completely, the present operation of the depot is 
regarded as good. Recent actions taken to secure additional improvements are: 

(1) An Air Materiel Command team visited Chateauroux in November 1955. 
This team initiated action that resulted in cancellation of back orders over 180 
days old, and review of all other back orders and their reconciliation with records 
of items due in at the depot. The AMC team canceled a total of 7,106 back orders 
and left a remainder of 7,039 on Zone of Interior records of which 6.29 percent is 
more than 6 months old. Proper record keeping and reconciliation of back 
orders will minimize other deficiencies noted by the committee. 

(2) Present emphasis on direct communication between United States and 
overseas depots will tend to eliminate confusion in the handling of back order and 
eancellation information. Previously, logistic control groups at ports of em- 
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barkation have served as intermediaries in the communications channel, causing 


administrative delays and the necessity for duplicate reconciliation of supply 
records. 

The assumption by the Air Materiel Command of responsibility for Air Force 
depots in Europe (January 1956) is expected to result in much closer control 
and liaison between United States and overseas depots. AMC is inaugurating a 
plan (AMC Regulation 40-13) for the rotation of depot personnel from the 
United States into selected positions in overseas depots. An AMC team will visit 
Europe in February and March 1956 to determine which depot positions should 
be filled by rotation. The increased number of trained personnel at oversea 
locations is expected to have a material effect in alleviating procedural difficulties 
of the sort noted in the staff report. 


General Dav. I will put a little meat on what I have already said, 
sir, if that is all right. 


PAST EFFORTS TO ASSIST SITUATION AT CHATEAUROUX 


Under the heading of past efforts to assist the situation at Chateau- 
roux on June 1, 1952, we initiated what we call Project Seaboard, which 
vas to establish the validity of all the MDAP due outs, their requests. 
In May of 1953 that was completed. 

In June of 1953, recognizing that Project Seaboard would have to 
be a more or less continuing action, we established Project Certified 
Check, which refined Project Seaboard as well as served to close out a 
lot of the old MDAP programed actions. 

In November 1953 Project Certified Check was completed. 

At about that time we had the firm of Jacob Saliba & Co. under 
contract for improving the internal operations at Chateauroux. He 


came up with substantial recommendations which were accepted and 
implemented. 

Mr. Wurrren. What did you pay the firm? Do you have the figure 
of what this firm was paid ? 

General Dav. I do not have that here, I will have to furnish it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The firm of Jacob Saliba & Co. was awarded three separate contracts in con- 
nection with operations at Chateauroux. They were: 

Date of completion : Amount paid 
October 22, 1953 $74, 400 
May 19, 1954 18, 845 
January 31, 1955 40, 000 


Total 33, 245 


The contract completed October 22, 1953, was for a survey and recommenda- 


tions pertaining to supply management of Chateauroux Depot and between 
USAFE bases and the depot. 


The contract completed May 19, 1954, was required because of requisitioning 
problems that came to light during the first contract. These problems were 


located between the Air Material Command complex and the Zone of Interior 
ports which serve USAFE. 


The contract completed on January 31, 1955, was for assisting in the imple- 
mentation of the recommendations made in second contract. 

General Dav. In January of 1954 the Air Materiel Command sent 
a team to Chateauroux to review the requisitioning and receiving pro- 
cedures, which is part of this management package. As a result 
Chateauroux implemented completely the mechanized receiving opera- 
tion; in other words, getting away from everybody posting in a less 
organized fashion. 
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This visit indicated the necessity for a thorough reconciliation of 
the Chateauroux due-in records with the due-out records of the depots 
in the United States. This was discussed, and a method of reconcilia- 
tion was agreed upon. 

In February of 1954 a regular project, including the depots in the 
United States, Chateauroux, and the logistics control group on the 
east coast, started this reconciliation. 

From April to May of 1954 the commander of the Air Force in 
Europe called a moratorium on requisitioning from his bases on 
Chateauroux. During that period they assessed the back orders from 
the bases thoroughly and canceled 22,000 of them. 

In May of 1954, recognizing that is the same month as the latter 
month previously quoted, as a result of these overseas base cancel- 
lations over 2,000 were canceled back on the depots in the United 
States. 

Mr. Manon. Those, I assume, were big orders and little orders? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. You cannot tell too much. They cover 
the gamut. 

Mr. Wuirren. It strikes me, if I might interrupt, Mr. Chairman, 
that this thing of hiring this firm to go over and help straighten this 
out might not have been necessary. I can realize that if I were to 
take over such an operation or if the chairman or anyone else were 
to do so, I would perhaps have to hire somebody to set it up originally. 
I can see where the Air Force might have to when first organized. 

However, where the Air Force is already an operation all over the 
world, and has been for quite a long time, and presumably it would in- 
sist to us it is running some of them right, it would seem that all you 
would have to do would be to put the plan of one which is working 
right in effect over there. I cannot see the necessity for hiring some 
experts to tell you, where you are already presumably running it right 
in the similar operations. Why not put in that operation without 
hiring somebody ? 

Mr. Scrivner. If you had seen Chateauroux and the mess it was 
in you would understand. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have a pretty good idea. I have seen the report 
on it. Presumably the mess is there. Presumably you can find out 
what a mess it is. 

The point is that you have already under your command places 
which are run right. Insofar as developing system is concerned, 
presumably you already have examples of how to run a big base. 
Certainly I should hope so. So I cannot see why you would need any 
help to find out what a mess it was in. You could find that out for 
yourself. 

Insofar as what they are going to set up in substitution is concerned, 
you should have many examples already from your actual experience 
and actual operations. 

General Dav. Sir, I do not believe we go overboard on hiring out- 
side talents. On the other hand, we strive to keep an open mind. 
These outsiders can point out things to us. I am sure this company 
did in this case. 

You recognize that was just one of these many steps. Al the rest 
of these steps in improving Chateauroux were entirely within the 
Air Force. 
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You will recall also I mentioned the fact that we took over com- 
mand jurisdiction of Chateauroux in the Air Materiel Command on 
the Ist of January of this year. That in turn will make more direct 
response to corrective action that we in the Air Materiel business here 
desire. 

To continue, in August of 1954 the complete reconciliation that I 
previously referred to was completed. 

In September of 1954 the mechanized receiving and diversion pro- 
cedures were fully implemented at Chateauroux. That involves also 
diversion from the ports directly to destination without getting them 
into the depot cnplen. 

In June of 1955, based on a visit of the commander of our Overseas 
Logistic Control Group, it was agreed that a complete reconciliation 
of back orders with Chateauroux would be initiated. Now, you will 
recall these other ones. I referred to the back orders pertaining to 
Air Force bases and I referred to the back orders pertaining to MDAP. 

On the 18th of July 1955 the Logistic Control Group forwarded its 
deck of 45,000 cards representing orders to Chateauroux for their 
initial reconciliation. These were received at Chateauroux on July 
21, 1955; and on September 3 the deck of cards reflecting items to be 
canceled was received back at the Logistic Control Group. 

In September, that same month, the reconciliation among all the 
depots in the United States as well as Chateauroux and the two other 
Air Materiel areas over there, Nouasseur and Burtonwood, was initi- 
ated based on this information. 

In November of 1955 the Air Material Reconciliation Team visited 
Chateauroux with a complete record of all due-outs, so-called. in the 
United States, to effect the final realinement of the records. That is 
at the time when the cancellations were completely achieved. 

You recognize that an abrupt cancellation of all back orders of 
course is not good business. That means you reinstitute everything 
again. It should be done on a reconciliation basis. That was what we 
attempted to achieve. 

I am continuing this effort to help Chateauroux. We have almost 
continuously sent people over there on specific problems. I am now 
forming a small team of real experts to put the final touches on that 
place. I will give them authority as they need it in certain areas to 
call for other help from here. 

I think in summary my remarks should not indicate that we chal- 
lenge the committee’s findings in any way. We recognize it as a ter- 
rific man agement problem to get that depot straightened out. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would hke to suggest, if I may, that 
the beginning of this line of questioning, the part of the committee 
report having to do with Chateauroux, be incorporated in the record. 
It would make it more understandable. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection we will insert that at the proper 
point. 

Mr. Wuirren. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. The fact that you have brought in this outside help 
and have sent so many teams over there, and now are sending experts 
over there, indicates that this has been a very turbulent spot. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 
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REASONS FOR DIFFICULTIES AT CHATEAUROUX 


Mr. Manon. Is there any real excuse for so much difficulty there ? 

General Dav. In my opinion it stems basically from a poor start. 
While it sounds like a long time to get out of that condition, you must 
recognize that without proper facilities you were bound to get into it. 

I have had trouble in the United States. As you know, we were 
handicapped on adequate storage space. I would be the first one to 
admit we are certainly not as clean as I would like to be. That situa- 
tion also is improving. 

We have certain excess Army depots, and we have had some con- 
struction coming in. As we fully utilize those we are able to perfect 
our business. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest, in order to have the 
full picture of Chateauroux presented, which has been with this com- 
mittee for quite some time, and almost since its inception, we should 
have a little further information. 

This was a “crash” program. From my recollection of it, there 
was material which was shipped in there at a time when it was not 
sunny France but it was terrifically muddy. There were no facilities, 
no hardstands—no nothing—and the material kept coming in and 
coming in, and there was no place to put it except to put it on the 
ground; and that is where it was put. Finally, when we started getting 
some building—and the buildings did not progress as rapidly as we 
wanted them to, for a lot of reasons which were primarily internal 
reasons in France—the mere gigantic task of getting that material 
out of the mud and getting it into the warehouse and all was involved, 
a tremendous undertaking. 

In all fairness to the Air Force as it is presently constituted the 
entire background of Chateauroux should be given. It was a wartime 
“crash” program. 

General Dav. We think fundamentally that this reduction, wher- 
ever possible, of overseas stocks in the form of depots is a good move. 
We look forward to that for the future. 

As I explained, two big areas now have no depots. That is the 
ultimate. To my knowledge there has never been an overseas depot 
operation comparable in effectiveness to the type of operation you can 
run in the United States. 

That all stems from difficulties with the country in which they are 
located; the type of people they are manned with; the language bar- 
rier; and the rotation of United States military and civilian personnel. 

In that connection, one of the things that we are attempting to do, 
with some success, is to get more of our qualifled civilians in the Air 
Materiel Command rotated to periods of duty in these overseas depots. 
You will recognize that within the United States in the Air Materiel 
Command supply business there are just a little over 200 officers and 
roughly 40,000 civilians. That does not give us much of a cadre for 
this big business we are in, of military people to go over there, so we 
have to draw on this civilian pool. 


CAREER PERSONNEL IN SUPPLY 


Mr. Scrivner. That raises a question which has been in my mind 
for a long time, if the Chairman will permit me. That is why you 
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do not develop within the Air Force itself a career in supply some- 
what similar, if you will pardon the reference, to that of one of your 
brother services, the Navy’s Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, where 
the men who go in that Bureau go in for a career in that and they do 
not have to worry about any tour of duty at sea or other activities. 

That should be true in the Air Force, where they should not have 
to worry about any flying capability or anything else for promotion. 
You have hundreds of men in the Air Force right now who have had 
their training in business administration and have a complete back- 
ground of education and training that you need in supply, and yet 
they hesitate to go into it, because once they get into supply they are 
almost stymied, They do not get promotions that they get in the more 
active service, the flying service. So a lot of your inducement to get 
these men in there is gone. 

If you would set it up as a career, where they would develop right 
in the supply system and go right on up, I think you could solve a lot of 
that problem. I know some men in the Air Force who would be “crack- 
ing good” men in supply. They have a background in business and 
training in that field. Some of them are regular oflicers. You have 
large numbers coming in under ROTC, too, “That is not true so much 
now, since they must take flying, but you had some who went into the 
Air Force ROTC, and perhaps they do not have the color perception 
which is as acute as the Air Force says they must have to fly, or maybe 
there are 1 or 2 other minor things which would stop them from being 
flyers, but they have exactly the bac kground and training you need, 

You say you have only 200, I should think you would need up in 
the thousands, rather than 200. 

General Dav. There are two comments I might add, sir. I believe 
we can achieve those goals that you mention without a separately 
prescribed corps. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not necessarily mean a separately prescribed 
corps. 

General Dav. Right. We do get a lot of response. On the other 
hand, though, I think I am safe in saying it is the Air Force policy to 
put as many uniformed personnel as we possibly can in the combat 
elements. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you still have to have supplies. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you do not have them they cannot fly. 

General Dav. That is true. That is why we depend, as I stated, on 
this big civilian complement, with a small military complement. 

Now, there is one thing in this worldwide Air Materiel Command 
I should mention. We then draw in under this same command these 
personnel resources overseas. It will give us a better opportunity to 
rotate people overseas to the ZI, thus “keeping our fingers on people 
with much more facility than we have had in the past. I think that isa 
very good benefit to be derived. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point IT was making is that many of your Air 
Force officers just do not like to get into supply, because they are 
stymied. They just do not have the possibilities for advancement they 
have in some other activities. 

General Dav. I recognize that, sir. There must be more—should we 
say—glamour in the business. It is a big business and a terrifically 
responsible one. 
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In that line I put a lot of personal effort into getting established and 
into operation now the first logistics course, as we call it. It is really 
a very small start, but I think in the long run it will increase our stature 
and the knowledge of our officers in the business to a tremendous 
extent. There are about 20 officers in the course, with 6 months’ dura- 
tion. They will be the foundation of logistics doctrine, centralized in 
one academic place over a period of years, That course is located in 
one of the buildings right next to our headquarters. So my best 
people are back and forth, working with that small student body, in- 
doctrinating them into all these various questions we have to take into 
consideration in this complex business, I think that is one step in the 
right direction. 

OPERATION AT NOUASSEUR 


Mr. Scrivner. I might say, incidentally, I stopped at Nouasseur last 
fall. It was the first time I had ever been there. I had heard about it 
ever since it started. 

They have what looked to me like a very clean operation. I do not 
recall the commanding officer there. I am sorry about that. I would 
have to look at my notes to check. 

General Dav. It was probably Colonel Shachtman, who is the 
Director of Supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. I cannot recall offhand, since I met so many people 
on that trip. There was an example of a man who was enthused over 
his job. To him that was the most important activity there was in 
the Air Force, to see that the supplies were there, to see that the sup- 
plies were there when needed, and, when the requisition came in, to 
see that the supplies went out where and when they were supposed 
to go. He was living. 

Of course, all of them did not feel that way. That is one reason I 
made that comment. If there were more career incentive in this 
supply business it would help. You say “glamour” but I think it 
merely needs an opportunity for advancement, so that these men now 
in supply can go forward. Many of them like the business, but they 
get stymied and that is it. They have to mark time and mark time 
and mark time, and they see other men who have come in the service 
go into some other activity and get promotions and get promotions 
and get promotions. All they can do is wait for the passage of time, 
and finally they get one. There is nothing there that gives them any 
incentive to look forward to, except the passage of time. 

Maybe I did not explain my view on it too well. 

General Dav. Yes, sir; I understand fully. This was probably 
Colonel Shachtman at Nouaseur, who before that had been the director 
of supply at the Middletown Depot. He knows the system. He went 
to Nouasseur. His activity in the United States served an excel- 
lent purpose in straightening out many of the things at Nouasseur. 
Nouasseur, of course, is a smaller depot, supplywise, than Chateauroux. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. 

General Dau, will you please continue with your statement? 
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EFFORTS FOR MAINTAINING LOGISTICS SYSTEM TO INSURE SUPPORT OF 
THE WAR PLAN 


General Dav. Yes, sir. 

The full implications of this changing concept to the logistic system 
are manifold. It means that for essential war materiel support of vital 
units we must redouble our efforts to maintain a logistic system tuned 
to respond with even more rapidity. These implications will tend to 
modify methods of determining requirements further to insure that 
combat activities and combat rates on which war plans depend, are 
paramount. Already we are computing combat requirements for spare 
aircraft engines and supporting the peacetime operation from this 
source. It is reasonable to assume that this method of computing 
requirements will be extended more specifically to other important 
areas of support. 

Last year, I stressed this primary concern of maintaining a logistic 
system that will insure immediate and effective support of the war 
plan. Another year’s experience has not altered this concern nor 
dimmed our awareness of the challenge to logistic management in- 
herent in providing worldwide support rapidly, effectively and eco- 
nomically. The following progress report of efforts continued from 
previous years or initiated this year should illustrate the character of 
our actions. 


REVISED SUPPLY PRIORITY SYSTEM 


In keeping with this demand for complete readiness, we instituted 
a completely revised supply priority system on February 1 of last year. 
The revised system incorporates both the urgency of the supply dem: ind 
and the relative importance of the mission ‘of the customer. Most im- 
portantly, the system gives specific preferential treatment to war plan 
aircraft. during peace, thereby improving our day-to-day war capa- 
bility. After a year’s operation, I am happy to report that it is living 
up to expectations and is providing, as it was designed to, preferential 
supply support treatment to our priority customers. (Off the record 
unclassified chart.) 


° 


INSTALLATION AND USE*OF TRANSCEIVERS 


Progress in installing and using transceivers to speed up the trans- 
mission of the supply demand information has lived up to expectations. 
I reported to you last year our plan to use these equipments which allow 
instantaneous reproduction of punched cards via telephone, telegraph, 
or radio. All depots in the Zone of Interior are presently connected 
in the system. Oversea linkage through radio channels with our 
Chateauroux Depot in France and our Tachikawa Depot in Japan are 
presently being tested. The system is now used primarily for the 
processing of supply demands; however, it has the capacity to transmit 
other types of supply data, such as back orders, stock balance and 
consumption reports, and the like. Plans in the making will more 
fully exploit its capability. The rapid installation of this network 
isa real achievement which will serve substantially to decrease pipeline 
time, increase our responsiveness to customer demands, and expedite 
the whole logistic cycle. 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINE AIRLIFT AND SERIAL NUMBER CONTROL 


The year has witnessed the continued successful operation of the 
aircraft engine airlift. The year’s experience has demonstrated be- 
yond question the validity of initial predictions, i. e., the program 
makes possible a more reliable war support capability, provides im- 
proved and more responsive peacetime service, and at the same time 
makes possible substantial economies. Also, during the year addi- 
tional models of aircraft engines have been brought under “serial num- 
ber control” procedures. This management technique, which I de- 
scribed last year, consists of keeping track of individual engines by 
serial number as they move within the logistic system. This combina- 
tion of the engine airlift program and serial number control is really 
paying off in management of aircraft engines, our super “Hi-Valu” 
item. 


DIVISION OF INVENTORY INTO COST CATEGORIES 


Historically, military regulations have tended to prescribe iden- 
tical management and accounting techniques for all items used by the 
military services. Today, it is obvious, with the expansion of a sys- 
tem to over a million items of supply, that it is just not possible nor 
practical to apply the same management techniques to each item. This 
realization was responsible for the division of the Air Force inven- 
tory into cost categories as previously reported to you. These cate- 
gories remain as important working tools in our logistics moderniza- 
tion and, of course, the “Hi-Valu” program retains its prominence. 
The Air Force has continued to stress this far-reaching management 
program, designed to tighten control over the procurement and dis- 
tribution of the small percent of spares items which account for the 
major portion of the dollars spent. 

The spares study group, which developed the Hi-Valu program, 
remains under the chairmanship of Mr. Harry O. King, a prominent 
industrialist. In addition to my duties as Director of Supply of 
the Air Material Command, I actively supervise this effort as vice 
chairman of the group. While we use the term “Hi-Valu” in the Air 
Force somewhat as a trade name to designate specific items for special 
handling, we also accept it as a° philosophy of management in all of 
our actions. What we have been doing in the Hi-Valu program 
is to place more detailed effort and a maximum application of judg- 
ment into managing the assets that count most dollarwise and that 
are most important to the support of the Air Force. On the B-52, 
for example, about $326 million has been committed to date for con- 
tractor furnished spares, but,3 percent of the line items (1,004 Hi- Valu 
items out of about 30,000 originally provisioned) account for $179 
million, or 55 percent of the total. 

Our policy is to evaluate each expensive item very carefully to de- 
termine, in effect, the ground rules under which we can operate success- 
fully with a bare minimum quantity. Thereafter we are committed 
to strict control over delivery, stockage, issue, and repair, to be sure 
that the ground rules are followed and that adequate support actually 
materializes. We consider this approach to provisioning and control 
of spares as being a continuing permanent Air Force policy. It has 
been applied to all in-production aircraft and engines and as new air- 
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craft, engines, and guided missiles come into the Air Force, the Hi- 
Valu procedures are automatically applied. Hi-Valu spares used on 
aircraft instruments, accessories, airborne electronics, armanent items, 
and helicopters are now in the program. Procedures for Hi-Valu 
ground electronics spares are in work. As a final step we are presently 
specifically assessing all remaining Air Force property classes for 
application of the Hi-Valu principles, to include the design of addi- 
tional appropriate procedures where indicated. 

Of some 9,700 Hi-Valu line item spares now in the Air Force supply 
system, more than 90 percent are of a recoverable nature. This means, 
generally, they will be repaired several times during their service life. 
The length of time they are out of service for repair is a very impor- 
tant factor affecting the quantity procured. Since my last appear- 
ance, we have reduced the maximum allowable “repair cycle factor” 
for Hi-Valu items from 6 to 3 months, and in some instances the factor 
used continues to be less than the maximum allowable. 


LOCAL PURCHASE PROGRAM 


In dealing with the Hi-Valu portion of our inventory, we do not 
neglect other areas that are susceptible to special treatment. Last 
year, I reported to you that the local purchase program was continuing 
as scheduled. During this year we further expanded the local pur- 
chase program and at the present time our bases are authorized to 
procure in this fashion approximately 145,000 supply items. The 
local purchase program continues to pay dividends in terms of depot 
space, manpower, and inventory investment. It places management 
responsibility at the user or consumer level where it is practicable 
to do so. 

GENERAL SUPPLY STOCK FUND 


Another consumer funding type system was put into effect during 
the year when the Air Materiel Command met the Department of 
Defense July 1 date for establishing the General Supplies Division 
of the Air Force Stock Fund. At year’s end, approximately 70,000 
items in 126 Air Force and Federal Supply classes had been desig- 
nated as “General supply stock fund” items. Criteria established 
authority for designation for stock fund inclusion those common- 
use, nonmission type items that had not been previously selected for 
local purchase. Technical items pertaining directly to the support of 
weapons systems were not included since the consumer is usually not 
involved in budgeting, funding, or actually controlling consumption 
based on the dollar. Screening for additional items that may be suit- 
able for the stock fund will be accomplished in phase with the con- 
version from Air Force to Federal Supply property classes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose an inquiry at that 
point? 

Mr. Drane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your definition of “nonmission-type items” / 

General Dav. Those that are not vital to the support of a weapon 
and in a sense those in which there could be no real buyer-seller rela- 
tionship. In other words, everything critical which the man has to 
have in order to make this airplane fly, regardless of any fund alloca- 
tion you had. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where does that bring in a nonmission designa- 
tion ? 

General Dav. Well, things pertaining to, you might say, the sup- 
port other than missions. 

Mr. Gariock. Mr. Scrivner, if I might interpose here: What the 
general has described is the mission-type item and everything else is 
the nonmission type. 

General Dav. Things pertaining to housekeeping and ground 
activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can understand the ordinary type which you put 
under the stock fund, but that designation of nonmission just did not 
ring a bell or did not carry any real connotation on which I could put 
my finger. 

General Dav. It is intended to mean those items necessary to the 
actual functioning of one of our weapons. 

Mr. Manon. Necessary for what ? 

General Dav. Necessary for one of our weapons, which would in- 
clude aircraft, guided missiles, and so forth. 

The dividing line, I will admit, is not precisely clean because there 
are certain aircraft hardware items which are in the general supply 
stock fund, but it is as good a way as I can define it. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

Nonmission type items which are presently included in the general supply stock 
fund, includes those common use expendable supplies and equipment which are 
used generally by the majority of the Air Force organizations for administrative 
and housekeeping requirements as well as for day-to-day maintenance shop 
purposes. 

Mr. Gartock. Taking the other extreme, it involves bomb sights, 
engines, and other items which are not in the general supply fund. 
They are what we consider, starting at the other end, as the mission 
type items. 

General Dav. Yes, sir; those items, of course, would clearly be 
mission-type items. There is a question of division when one gets 
into electronics. 

Mr. Gartock. Paper and pencils and things of that type are clearly 
of the nonmission type. 


INCREASED BASE STOCKAGE 


General Dav. While we had previously increased authorized base 
stockage for items costing $10 or less, a further development in the very 
low-cost area was initiated early in September 1955. It was decided 
to test the theory that a definite saving could be made at both air bases 
and depots by further increasing the base stockage objective in certain 
instances. For example, considering the cost of requisitioning a 
item, we felt that a minimum of $1 value should be shipped even thoug 
this exceeded the normally authorized “days” of stock. The Topeka 
Air Force Depot was selected for the test and authorized to proceed, 
using certain classes of property managed at that depot. Reports 
from participating bases that already have adjusted levels have been 
very encouraging. Preliminary comments support our original con- 
clusion that savings at bases could be realized and that better base 
service could be provided. It now appears that these advantages can 
be obtained without increasing dollar inventories or warehouse bin 
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storage space at bases to any appreciable extent. Of course, a decrease 
in the number of replenishment requisitions from bases will propor- 
tionately decrease both the depot and base workloads. It is too early 
in the program to reach final conclusions, but we feel we have arrived 
at another better way of doing business in terms of improved service 
at less cost. 


INCREASED INVENTORY ACCURACY 


In using the “Hi-Valu” philosophy in placing management em- 
phasis on the important areas, we continue to strive for accuracy in all 
phases of management. An example is our continued effort to improve 
the accuracy of the physical inventory of our depot stocks. During 
the period January 1 to June 1, 1955, which can be considered repre- 
sentative, an overall inventory accuracy of 94 percent was achieved 
while for Hi-Valu items the figure approached 100 percent. This was 
made possible by the increased accuracy of the depot warehouse lo- 
-ator files, reduction in the number of warehouse locations for identical 
items, and a reduced frequency of inventory for the multitude of 
items in the low-cost category (now made annually). During the year, 
warehouse space made available from new construction, together with 
the storage installations acquired from the Army, was put into use. 
These added facilities allowed us to put items from outside storage into 
warehouses, and generally increase our capability to manage our inven- 
tory more efficiently. 


PROGRAM TO REDUCE BASE INVENTORIES TO A MINIMUM 


During my last appearance here, I mentioned a program to reduce 
base inventories toa minimum. This was accomplished through a spe- 
cial project whereby technicians from the Air Materiel Command 
assisted the other commands in visiting the bases and making on-the- 
spot determination where reductions in inventories could be made, par- 
ticularly in the number of different items stocked. This program has 
been quite successful and in some instances it enables commands to set 
standards as to the number of different items a certain type of base 
should be allowed to stock. 


EXCESSES IN THE SUPPLY SYSTEM 


In previous years I have discussed in considerable detail the inevi- 
tability of excesses generating in the Air Force supply system, how 
an item sorely needed for support of a weapon today eventually be- 
comes excess as the weapon itself is replaced. I outlined what we 
were doing to improve the efficiency of our property disposal pro- 
gram so that we would not use resources unnecessarily in caring for 
such property. Actions taken included the release of programs which 
allow computation of excess spares for older aircraft so that they 
can be disposed of more nearly in phase with the introduction of more 
modern aircraft. Similar guidance is provided our managing depots 
for other supply items not directly associated with aircraft. By the 
application of approved current criteria, our disposals of excess and 
surplus property during fiscal year 1955 more than doubled disposals 
during fiscal year 1953 and reflect a 30 percent increase over fiscal year 
1954. Improvements have also been made in our merchandising and 
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marketing techniques which, combined with increased generations, 
have caused a 65 percent increase in monetary return during fiscal 
year 1955. Since there is a wide variation in the resale value of vari- 
ous types of property, this comparative statistic should be considered 
only as an indication of improved results, not as a basis for precise 
comparison With past or future performance. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


In previous years, in disposing of surplus property that has a defi- 
nite military value, for example, such items as fighter aircraft and 
weapons, it has been the policy completely to demilitarize such Saulp 
ment. To assure, without question, that demilitarization was actually 
complete, the sales value of the equipment was, of course, greatly de- 
creased. To alleviate this situation, the Secretary of Defense recently 
directed that the demilitarization policy be liberalized. This new policy 
presently is being implemented and, although some problems remain to 
be worked out, we already are taking action to preserve maximum 
value for sales purposes. 

Throughout our system, a continuing effort is being made to im- 
prove the accuracy and responsiveness of our inventory management. 
Increased precision in accounting, reporting, and forecasting require- 
ments has been the objective. Today, I would like to report on the 
continuing progress being made in a few of these areas. 


UNIT ALLOWANCE LIST SYSTEM 


The unit allowance list system provides the technique by which Air 
Force units apprise the Air Materiel Command of the in-use assets 
and requirement for equipment-type items. This information is used 
in the computation of requirements and distribution of equipment 
throughout the Air Force. Much of the improvement in the opera- 
tion of the system within the past year can be attributed to the fact 
that the system is a year older. It is becoming of age and as the 
learning and experience level and understanding increases, so the 
products of the system are improving. The efforts of the major air 
commands in organizing to manage the system including the equip- 
ment review board functions, the establishment of organization re- 
porting techniques and the preparation of tentative unit allowance 
lists are noteworthy. These improvements in the quality and com- 
pleteness of data are enabling the Air Materiel Command to manage 
more effectively and develop better knowledge of the time-phased 
materiel requirements. While the system presents an enormous and 
widespread management task, there should be no question but that it 
is far more economical than any system based on standard unit equip- 
ment authorizations. The principle of equipping with only what is 
needed, determined at each unit location, remains sound. 


AIRCRAFT SPARE PARTS POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


Two years ago, following my discussion before this committee on the 
subject of aircraft spare parts policies and practices, the committee 
requested that a great deal more study be devoted to this problem 
area. Last year, I gave assurance that this had been done and that 
results were reflected in the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates. I fur- 
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ther stated that these results were not achieved by flash short-range 
procedural changes but, rather, represent tangible, permanent gains 
resulting from various management improvement efforts. During the 
past year, further tangible gains have been made. 

You were provided 2 years ago with an analysis of our aircraft 
spares assets in dollar terms. Last year this analysis was likewise 
provided and was based on reports made available from our monetary 
inventory accounts, rather than from statistics and cost factors used 
in prior years analyses. I am pleased to report that our phased imple- 
mentation of monetary inventory accounting has progressed on sched- 
ule and additional segments (oversea depots, special accounts) are 
now included. These refinements in our reporting procedures will 
continue to reflect a more accurate status of our spares inventory, with, 
of course, certain lack of reconciliation from year to year as the 
refinements occur. , , 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE MATERIEL PROGRAM 


Last year I referred to our mobilization reserve material program 
which provides support for the vital war mission of the Air Force. 
Within the past few months there has been a major revision to the 
program, both as to concepts and quantity of materiel. The basic 
purpose, naturally, has not or cannot be revised; i. e., the insuring of 
adequate support for those forces in place overseas or within the con- 
fines of the United States, together with the capability of rapid reaction 
and resupply. The emphasis is now being placed on those require- 
ments pertaining to the critical initial period of full-scale war. The 
details are of a classified nature. 


OBJECTIVES OF SUPPLY SYSTEM 


The projects or areas of endeavor which I have mentioned have all 
been directed to our objective of providing the most responsive, pre- 
cise, and economical supply system possible. One of the main facets 
of economy is maintenance of a minimum inventory. This prime pur- 
pose of providing the maximum support with the minimum dollar 
investment in inventory, while contingent on many factors, is greatly 
dependent upon our reduction of pipeline. It also is dependent upon 
the degree of modernization we successfully employ in our paper 
processes, facilities, and materials handling techniques. To the degree 
we are able to reduce “communications time” (transmission of supply 
demand data), “processing time” through the use of electronic data 
processing equipment (EDPE) and electrical accounting machines 
(EAM), and “transportation time” through the medium of airlift or 
other high-speed transportation, we effectively reduce “pipeline” of 
supply. Pipeline time must be understood, with all its ramifications, 
in arriving at the best solution. For example, the cost of premium 
transportation used in reducing pipeline must be compared to the 
savings in inventory investment resulting therefrom. For high-cost 
items pertaining to a continuously modernizing Air Force the compart- 
son is usually conclusive. However, once we decide to buy an item on 
the basis of a short pipeline, the premium transportation required 
must not be assessed by itself since it becomes a part of the investment 
directly related to the high-cost item. It not only reduces inventory 
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investment but also provides a more responsive system of supply sup- 
port. Our actions in the reduction of oversea stockpiles is significant 
in this respect. Today, we support both the Northeast Air Command 
and the Alaskan Air Command without oversea depots and with 
reduced pipeline time. More rapid communications and transporta- 
tion have enabled us to effect better supply support. 

Supporting this philosophy again, | think you know that many 
combat units participate in rotations for estetided periods to oversea 
bases. They take with them certain supplies known as flyaway kits, 
designed to support them for a short period of time. The Air Materiel 
Command was supposed to follow this up with more extensive supply 
support in the form of reserve tables. ‘These reserve tables, contain- 
ing a more extensive range and quantity of spares, were bulky, heavy, 
and consequently difficult to airlift. It was therefore necessary to 
preposition reserve tables overseas to meet these rotational deploy- 
ments, using surface transportation, a practice which is not very 
realistic in time of war, when you conttiliee the mobility required of 
our Air Forces. This situation is further aggravated by the very 
nature of supply demand. Spare parts usage rates are erratic, par- 
ticularly for a limited number of aircraft over a limited time period. 
It is difficult to predict precisely what items will wear out or become 
damaged and in what quantity. These considerations dictate a stream- 
lined system to support deployed combat forces. Also needed is flex- 
ibility to cope with variable conditions without prestocking extensive 
ranges of spares on every possible base of operations. Our answer 
was a redesigned system featuring a 7- to 10-day resupply direct from 
a United States storage point, using the fastest means of communica- 
tion and transportation available. This new method has been in oper- 
ation about a year. During this time we have supported 70 rotational 
projects involving some 700 aircraft with marked success. The prod- 
uct—better support to the units, without the added materiel costs in- 
volved in extensive prestocking on oversea bases, and a system that is 
more compatible with our objectives of constant readiness and flex- 
ibility. 

PROBLEMS OF MATERIEL AIRLIFT 


I should not leave you with the illusion that the institution of ma- 
terial airlift—an essential feature of this type of overseas support— 
is an easy proposition. Transport operators, whether military or 
civilian, plan their own logistics on the basis of cargo generation along 
certain routes and are quick to point out that inaccuracies of these 
projections are not only uneconomical but also make planning and 
operation of the airlift itself most difficult. Those who review military 
air transport operations are also inclined to look at load factors and 
tonnage figures instead of the end objective—timely delivery to the 
customer. The nature of military supply demand is certainly one 
involving many unpredictables. In general, we find that frequency 
of aerial delivery is much more important for sustaining a combat 
ready force than total tonnage or ton miles. Supply people have long 
been familiar with this unpredictable demand situation and have 
often used the only available solution—stockpiling a large range at. 
each point of demand. In line with new supply support concepts, our 
efforts now are directed toward reducing or eliminating these stock- 
piles wherever possible. 
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USE OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Obviously, in our efforts to attain a more responsive support system, 
all processes must be geared to a compatible speed. Airlift of material 
must be balanced with equivalent speed in processing of supply paper- 
work; hence, our effort to apply electronic data processing equipment 
to the logistics function. In addition to maintaining the inventory 
data on about a million items in the system, each time a new item is 
introduced applicable information must be rapidly entered into all 
the records, catalogs, documents, and so forth. Similar additions or 
changes to these systems must be made for engineering changes which 
affect items presently in the inventory. Because of the complexity of 
our weapons and our continuous effort to improve them, there are many 
such changes which affect, to various degrees, applic: ations and inter- 
chhasggeantsiaisnen and increase the magnitude of our information-han- 
dling problem. The use of electrical punchcard machines as well as 
the larger electronic data processing equipments are our primary 
means of staying on top of this problem. One effort in which exper!- 
mental programing has been accomplished and definite results attained 
has been directed in the area of rapid accumulation and use of appli- 

cation and interchangeability data. The results of our work on the 
cataloging and standardization programs (Public Law 436) and the 
efforts of industry are thus being put to work in the logistics system 
through the use of such equipment. The handling of these types of 
data conventionally has been a cumbersome manual operation. Our 
planned extension of an improved data-handling program made pos- 
sible by electronic data processing equipments, will assist in shorten- 
ing pipelines, increasing precision in requirements computation, and 
pr ‘oviding timely management data. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, could I interpose another question at 
this point? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

SATALOGING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. General, you refer here to cataloging and the stand- 
ardization program. Of course, that has been before this committee 
particularly and before the Congress for a long, long time, and each 
year we get some report of some progress, but it seems like it has taken 
forever to get the job done. 

Where are we on it now? 

General Dav. Sir, the program is scheduled to be totally completed 
by the end of 1958. The Air Force now stands ahead of schedule on 
the descriptions and refinement of the basic information necessary for 
the catalog numbers. We are behind schedule when we are measured 
on the number of property classes converted to the Federal numbers. 
There are explanations for that slippage, so-called, but I feel in the 
overall we are well into the program and going along quite smoothly. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have talked about the way we handle high- 
value items, but on your cataloging and standardization work are you 
going to work on the major items first and then come down to the 
ragtag and bobtail items? 

General Dav. No, sir; in the instance of conversion to fit numbers 
the program is laid out by type of property and classes of property. 
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It is not related to the cost of the item or any other criteria. That seems 
fairly logical if we are trying to work this thing so it will be of 
benefit to the entire Department of Defense. The standardization 
part of that action is getting underway also. 

Of course, that naturally follows the cataloging phase. 


USE OF ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


We presently have several projects underway whose objectives are 
to place certain portions of the supply system on electronic data proc- 
essing equipment. Ultimately, we hope to apply these machines to as 
much of the supply system as appropriate. At the moment, though, 
we have already succeeded in developing a system at the Oklahoma 
City depot for computing requirements for Allison engine spare parts 
on these machines. Despite the fact that this constitutes our first major 
effort, and there is much room for improvement, the system already 
provides for relating all interchangeable items and all engine applica- 
tions for each item. Requirements for each type, model, and series 
of engine are checked against the assets of all interchangeable parts 
which can fit that particular engine. This, in itself, is almost a phys- 
ical impossibility with manual or even semimechanized records. A 
similar program for airframe spare parts is now underway at the 
Sacramento depot. We are also attempting to expand the engine 
spares program to embrace the distribution phase of supply, including 
the automatic processing of requisitions. Systems development work 
in this area is now underway at Air Materiel Command Headquar- 
ters and is to move to field activities as soon as basic procedures are 
formulated. Another project now underway at Oklahoma City in- 
volves maintenance of supply records for material stored at remote 
sites—in this case, Slack Air Force Base—utilizing electronic data 
processing equipment and transceiver connections between the depot 
and the storage point. Over and above these programs, each of our 
depots is carrying on individual projects designed to assist in various 
aspects of their supply work. 

While we are optimistic concerning the tremendous potential of elec- 
tronic data processing techniques in the logistics system, we are sharply 
aware of its problems. The ultimate use of these techniques through- 
out the system may be more limited by human resources and human 
thought processes than by the machine. These machines cannot com- 
pensate for lack of qualified manpower. In addition, the ultimate in 
the modernization of systems will involve the mechanization of many 
processes which are presently performed manually. Many of these 
processes do not ad themselves to electronic data processing tech- 
niques; therefore, the conventional electrical accounting equipment 
must still be used. Its application will, in many instances, be related 
to the use of electronic equipment and therefore it is quite possible 
that a larger number of electrical accounting and ancillary equipment 
may be required by the system than we are presently using. In any 
event, regardless of progress in the electronic data processing field, 
our requirement for conventional electrical accounting machines is 
necessarily large and will remain so. From the supply standpoint, 
we cannot attempt to manage our ever-growing inventory with preci- 
sion (itemwise or dollarwise) without the aid of these machines. 
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SUMMATION 


In conclusion, I would like to state that it is a most difficult task to 
formulate logistics concepts and procedures compatible with new and 
changing tactical or strategic concepts. It is equally difficult and often 
more time consuming to initiate reforms or changes, and to insure 
complete understanding both within the Air Force and among those 
who support or direct the Air Force. As in all large modern under- 
takings, we have a continuous manpower problem. It must be rec- 
ognized that if we are to attain our objectives, the manpower aspects, 
both as to number and caliber, must be supported. It is indeed difficult 
to find, develop, and retain people with the necessary practical attri- 
butes as well as the ability to envision the entire system. This is a 
large and specialized business requiring special training. As one step 
toward overcoming the existing shortage of trained logistics personnel, 
an advanced logistic course anid allied research center was initiated by 
the Air Force during the year on a modest scale. By means of this 
course and research activity we hope to develop not only a nucleus 
of well-indoctrinated logistic managers, but also to evolve within the 
Air Force an improved capability of keeping logistic doctrine alive 
and up to date. 

Associated with logistics is much drudgery and little glamour. 
There is no well-marked path or easy way through its complex maze. 
But beyond the maze our two logistic goals stand clear and well de- 
fined. These goals are: First, a logistic system completely responsive 
to demands from a combat force ready to go every hour of every day; 
and second, good management which maximizes our capabilities with 
minimum resources. We feel we are making considerable progress to- 
ward these goals. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, General. 


ADVANCED LOGISTIC TRAINING 


About the only question that I would advance and, of course, that 
may come later when the question of personnel comes up, but since 
you have advanced it here, how are you getting around the pay sched- 
ule or is that involved here in this advanced logistic course and allied 
research center program that you have in mind ¢ 

General Dav. This logistics course was set. up within the framework 
of our Air University. Part of the Air University is the Air Force 
Institute of Technology located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
We have set it up and there are now attending approximately 20 
officers and I believe 3 civilians. These officers are in the grades of 
major and lieutenant colonel and upon completion of this course they 
will return to their jobs or to a new assignment. I do not believe the 
pay scale order enters it, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is not in the lower ranks at all ? 

General Dav. No, sir. This is to promote better knowledge and 
understanding of what you might say is the wholesale logistics base, 
but not base supply and so forth. 

Mr. Deane. With reference to this question which we have been 
discussing, it is not true that you are forced, if you have capable per- 
sonnel, to do exactly what you outline here in bringing these men 
into this specialized type of training ? 
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General Dav. I do not believe I understood the question, sir. 

Mr. Deane. You mentioned a moment ago that the personnel that 
you were bringing into this advanced logistics course and Allied Re- 
search Center, that this program was initiated because you were forced 
to do it; is that correct ? 

General Dav. No, sir; I personally felt the need for that type of 
specific training. There was a class there. The closest resemblance 
is that in some of our training in civilian institutions they have pretty 
good management courses in which, for example, they study case his- 
tories of what has happened in business life. Our desire in this course 
was to slant it, using the same techniques of teaching but have case 
histories apply to this big business which we are trying to run and 
not to the normal profit or loss or usual labor trouble problems that we 
have in those groups. 

Mr. Deane. Are you faced with the same problem with your top 
officer personnel in losing them to private industry which is true in the 
lower grades? 

General Dav. I believe we are all faced with that throughout the 
Air Force. I do not believe it is quite so prevalent in the supply field 
us it is in some of the others. That is an impression, but not an estab- 
lished fact. 


USE OF IBM MACHINES 


Mr. Deane. You use extensively, I assume, the IBM system; do you 
not ¢ 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How will this recent decision affect you which requires 
them to change their policy insofar as leasing or selling these machines 
are concerned ¢ 

General Dav. We probably have people better qualified to answer 
that, sir. 

General Bocarr. We have a presentation immediately following this 
one, Mr. Deane, on that, but we could have the question answered now, 
if you wish. 

Mr. Deane. No; not unless you have some comment to make on 
it. 

General Dav. No, sir; I merely wanted to emphasize the absolute 
necessity of having these advanced methods of handling this mass data. 
We would just be sunk without it. 

Mr. Deane. I would assume that it has tremendously lowered the 
requirement for personnel to have these machines? 

General Dav. It has lowered the total requirement. For example, 
our personne] has not gone up at anywhere near the rate that our activ- 
ities have gone up. On the other hand, it creates a slight difference 
at the bottom in what you might say is your skilled and unskilled 
personnel. We are after more skilled people and more qualified people 
as distinguished from, say, the warehouse people. Concurrently with 
data-handling advances also there is mechanization occurring in our 
warehouses. We handle the material much more efficiently. Your 
warehouse people go down where the other people go up. 
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PURPOSE OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Drann. General Dau, I would like to direct this question to 
ou: 
: You are not speaking to any particular justification for dollars in 
the sense of an appropriation item ¢ 

General Dav. No, sir; I am not. , 

Mr. Deane. In other words, what you are giving us might be de- 
scribed in the two questions that you ask here on page 2 (1): What 
is meant by supply; and (2) why does supply support fit into the na- 
tional security structure in the light of today’sevents? 

General Dav. Well, sir, those two points served as the introduction. 
Really, I am describing this as a progress report on our supply manage- 
ment similar to the one I gave last year in order to assure the commit- 
tee of what we are doing and continuing to do on certain things which 
we started before. 

Mr. Deane. In line with the questions which were directed before 
lunch to you by Mr. Whitten it is evident that what you are trying to 
do is to meet the problems of the great business you are carrying on 
which certainly is the Air Force today ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. We fully appreciate the fact that we are 
running a tremendous business, and we are trying our best to do it 
efliciently and effectively. ‘These are some of the techniques and changes 
that we have accomplished. 

Mr. Deane. You have made a splendid presentation. 

General Dav. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 


SIZE OF INVENTORY 


Mr, Davis. General Dau, what is your best guess as to the magnitude 
of this subject matter? In other words, what kind of an inventory 
are we talking about here ¢ 

General Dav. We are talking about in the order of magnitude of 
around $13.5 billion in the supply business. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, how much ? 

General Dav. About $13.5 billion. I do not have my figures handy 
here, but that is roughly correct. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Davis, I have the details on the aircraft 
spares portion. However, I can present it now or I could give it to 
you tomorrow at our regularly scheduled presentation. We have an 
inventory statement prepared, sir, and the aircraft portion will be 
presented. Our total inventory value is greater. 

General Dav. I was giving you the order of magnitude figure on the 
total inventory, whereas Colonel Hamrick’s statement will deal with 
the aircraft area. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I will just let you bring that in in your regularly 
scheduled manner. I do not think we need to go into it further. 
I thought we ought to get some idea of just how big a thing we are 
talking about. 


WAREHOUSING SPACE 


Mr. Davis. In terms of warehousing, what is your best estimate as 
to what you have in the Air Materiel Command ? 
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General Dav. In the continental limits of the United States our 
requirement now runs around 50 million square feet. Two years ago 
we had a very valid projection which was really being followed by 
actual experience which indicated that at about this time we would 
need some 60 million square feet in the United States. I think that is 
one of the indications that we are running this thing more effectively 
and more efficiently. Any of these statistics, of course, are subject to 
many, many qualifications. 

For example, some 2 years ago I stated our objective was 50 million 
square feet of modern warehousing located on our depot sites. That 
cannot be compared precisely with, ‘for example, some of the warehous- 
ing that we obtained from the Army at the Ogden Arsenal where the 
space obtained is about half as efficient as our modern designs, but 
those are figures, I believe, that will illustrate our problem. I am 
sorry I cannot quote offhand a figure for the overseas warehousing. 

Mr. Davis. It would not be difficult to get that information; 
would it? 

General Dav. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Would you please insert that information into the record 
at this point ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The overseas warehousing under the control of the Air Materiel Command is 
10,985,000 square feet of space. 


UTILIZATION OF ARMY WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Davis. To what extent have you utilized the warehousing space 
which has been turned over to you by the Departinent of the Army? 

I believe there were seven installations involved, were there not? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. We are more or less I will s say fully utiliz- 
ing them. In other’ words, they are all being used. The extent of 
occupancy will vary, of course. 


WAREHOUSING OWNED BY AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Davis. It is my understanding that your storage could prob- 
ably be put into about three different categories, You have regular 
bulk storage, cold storage and air- installation stor age. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. The figures I have quoted are on depot 
storage space. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

General Dav. Obviously there is space at our various Air Force 
bases which pertains to base supply and those functions, I was con- 
fining myself to the depot-level problem. 

General CatLanan. The figures which General Dau was giving, I 
think, had reference to covered warehouse space. 

General Dav. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Only in the depot system ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You did not have reference to the on-base warehousing 
at all? 

General Dav. It is only the warehousing that the Air Materiel 
Command owns. Each one of your SAC bases, for example, will have 
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its necessary complement of warehouse space, but of course a much 
lower quantity than anything we would require. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned the figure of 50 million square feet as 
being your objective. 

General Dav. That is our currently computed requirement. 

Mr. Davis. How much of that space to which you referred is suit- 
able—I believe that is the word you use—for warehouse space? In 
other words, how much suitable warehouse space do you have at the 
present time, approximately ¢ 

General Dav. The AMC modern warehouse space available amounts 
to 13,120,000 square feet. In addition, we have 3,360,000 square feet 
of new warehouse space under construction. This does not mean that 
the remaining warehouse space should be abandoned except on an 
orderly phased basis as economy demands. 


SUPPLYING OTHER BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE 


Mr. Davis. This has come up previously in the course of the hear- 
ings this year and that is the question where you have one service, 
and in your case it would be your Air Materiel Command, which 
serves all branches of the armed services in which you were not only 
servicing yourself but the other branches of the service as well. 

Have you had any substantial complaints or friction or other diffi- 
culties with respect to any particular location where you might have 
a certain limited quantity of a particular thing on hand or, are you 
having any difficulties over priority as to who is to get it in case there 
is a shorage or anything of that kind? 

General Dav. No, sir; I cannot think of instances of particular diffi- 
culty. I would like to explore that a little further, sir. Right now 
the Army supports us with about 400,000 items and you recall I used 
the expression that we have about 1 million items. We use about 
400,000 items that the Army stores and issues for us. Generally 
speaking that is good service, and we are satisfied with it, except in 
those instances where the materiel is vital and where it should come 
in under our priority system as, for instance, supplies to vital forces. 
There is not a large quantity of this. It applies, for example, in some 
of the electronics items which the Signal Corps provides for us. We 
would like to have those within our own depots and, of course, on the 
same priority system of management that we use for the rest of the 
vital items. On the large bulk of the items stored for us by the Army, 
our results are very satisfactory. By the same token, we provide cer- 
tain aircraft support in our depots for the Army. Now, in the case of 
the Army they have a different system of maintenance than we have. 
Our base of operations is generally a large stable Air Force base. 
Here our aircraft are maintained and the more difficult maintenance 
is accomplished at the Air Force depot. On the other hand the Army 
has widely dispersed its aircraft to field elements. Our echelons of 
maintenance are different and create quite a problem. I believe the 
Army would be much happier if they were controlling the mainte- 
nance and support of their own aircraft. That has nothing to do, of 
course, with the procurement or that type of management, but only 
the storage and issue. 





DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MATERIEL 


Mr. Davis. General, are all of your disposals now being handled 
through the General Services Administration, or are there some things 
that you dispose of directly ? 

General Dav. We dispose directly. The requirement for screening 
the excess items before they are called surplus and sold or otherwise 
disposed of comes first. It is in the screening process that GSA enters 
the picture, except for certain items which we do not have to screen 
through them. 

Mr. Davis. Does the Air Force actually handle the disposal ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; we conduct our sales or any other method of 
disposal. 

Mr. Davis. You have to have their approval before it can be declared 
surplus? Is that the major function they perform ? 

General Dav. Yes, sir. When an item of supply is excess to the 
Air Force needs, there are prescribed procedures to insure that other 
Government agencies and eligible activities get a chance to screen the 
items to determine whether they want it or not. It is only after this 
procedure is completed and no demand indicated for the item that we 
proceed with disposal action. 

Mr. Davis. Once you have met certain priority requirements such 
as schools and charitable institutions and things like that, you can 
dispose of it. In other words, schools and charitable institutions do 
get a priority on all surplus materiel; do they not? 

General Dav. Yes, sir; they have a chance to request any of our 
surplus materiel. 

Mr. Davis. Once you have met that requirement, then is it simply a 
matter of saying “here it is; come and bid on it, and the high bidder 
gets it?” 

General Dav. That istrue. Of course, there are various methods of 
merchandizing the material once it is definitely surplus. We have 
conducted auction sales, for example, and we use sealed bids in certain 
instances. We try to tailor our sale technique to the particular market 
or the material itself. We have a so-called national bidders’ list of 
people who are interested in that type of business. That list is main- 
tained by one of our depots—the San Antonio Depot—and all the 
other depots use it. 

Mr. Davis. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL TRAINED IN ADVANCED LOGISTICS COURSES 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Deane, may I inquire at this point ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing after you once send these men 
through this advanced logistics course to assure yourself that they 
are going to stay in the supply end of it? We have seen so many ex- 
amples of so many officers being sent to so many different schools 
where shortly after the course is completed they have been assigned to 
entirely different work and in many instances throughout the rest of 
their career never had any occasion to use the education for which 
they had been given special training. 

General Dav. We have no positive assurance except that our Air 
Staff is sympathetic to our needs. Asan example, the tentative assign- 
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ment of the people currently in the school has been made and all but 
one goes to the Air Materiel Command. The other one goes to the 
Research and Development Command which has a closely allied 
mission. 

So it does require monitorship for assignment of these personnel, 
but I feel that we have that pretty well under control. The course was 
established for the purpose of training people in advanced logistics 
and we in the Air Materiel Command will monitor where these people 
are assigned so that we can keep tabs on them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it will be interesting, perhaps, 4 or 5 years 
from now to go back and see and then we will hope you are still here, 
because there again, just about the time some of you folks get to the 
point where you know the story and can come up here and tell us the 
facts with a great deal of experience and background of knowledge, 
they pick you up and send you someplace else where you do not use 
any of that knowledge at all. We have seen that happen before, also. 

So there is a waste of experience and that experience is gone. 

Perhaps 5 years from now we hope you will be here and that we will 
be able to go back and say, “General Dau, you were telling us 5 years 
ago such and such.” I hope I am here also. 

Mr. Deane. Well, you will be here. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we said, “You were telling us about a very fine 
logistics course that you were giving 20 officers at Wright Field. I 
would like to have the names of those officers and tell me where they 
are now, and what they have been doing since they got out of school,” 
what do you suppose the answer would be ? 

General Dav. I hope, sir, that you will be able to get an answer 
telling specifically where these officers are. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; that is what we hope. What can be done 
not only to make that a hope but even go further and make it an ex- 
pectation or a realization? Is there any language that we might write 
into the bill or is it a matter of Air Force regulations, starting at the 
top and going on down, or could it stem entirely from the Air Mate- 
riel Command itself ? 

General Dav. I do not believe, sir, that we would want a 100-per- 
cent policy in that direction because we want some interchange of 
personnel and even on logistics jobs the important ones are not only 
within the Air Materiel Command, but also, for example, the directors 
of materiel of the major commands. or major Air Force bases. 

To that extent I think the interchange is healthy and should be 
allowed. The main thing that T hope we can do and which I hope 
we can continue to assure you of is that we keep tabs on each of these 
officers and are able to exert influence to get them into an appropriate 
assignment where they will contribute some of this knowledge that 
they are picking up. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we would hope for; otherwise, it is a 
waste of time, talent, and money. 

General Dav. I believe any fixed policy of placing them specifically 
in the logistics slot would probably work to the detriment of logistics 
by preventing a logical interchange. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think you understand the attitude which we are 
expressing, namely, that it is not a desire to put them in a straitjacket 
but it is a desire that once you get the men who have had this ex- 
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perience to go to this course and get that additional training, that 
what you have given them is not dissipated or wasted. It is all right 
if it is used in some other activity but to give the training to them 
and never use it again, is a waste of the taxpayers’ dollars and their 
time. 

General Dav. Lagree, sir. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. General, I assume that the last sentence that you 
have spoken in your prepared statement is probably the gist of your 
entire presentation. In other words, you are telling a story of progress. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. I have an identical interest, sir, to your 
investigating staff, to try to do a better job with the taxpayers’ money. 


ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING EQUIPMENT COMPARED WITH 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. In your statement you refer to some things that, 
maybe, we have been told about, but if we have I have not quite gotten 
the definition. You refer several times to electronic processes and at 
other places you refer to electrical processes. 

What is the difference, and what is the advantage of one as against 
the other? 

General Dav. There has been a tremendous step in technology in the 
development of equipment of that nature. 

The electrical accounting equipment that has been used extensively 
and still is used is largely based on a punchcard principle and it is a 
combination, really, of a mechanical card and certain electronic 
devices on some of the newer machines. The electronic data processing 
machines that I am referring to here are generally in the field some- 
times known as digital computers where there is a large device called 
a memory to store impulses which, in turn, represent data. They can 
handle mass information quickly, effectively, and accurately. 

It is a tremendous step, really, in technology and we are hoping 
that that is a real answer to part of our mass data problems. 

I refer, for example, sir, to the work of interchangeability and 
application. During new aircraft production a great number of 
engineering changes occur and that means a difference in a part or a 
part number. These changes can apply to so many end items of a 
production block and not apply to the next block, then again, some 
other item will apply to the second block and not the first block. 

So, you end up in many instances with 30 or 40 different applica- 
tions and we just have to keep account of each change in order to use 
all of our assets to the maximum. 

(The following additional information was supplied :) 

(a) By electronic processes we refer to accomplishing data processing by the 
application of an electronic data processing system which is “a series of inter- 
connected components capable of processing data in mathematical and logical 
operations entirely within itself, without manual intervention between any of 
the operational steps, and receives information into the system principally by 
magnetic or paper tape.” 

These systems are capable of performing calculations, reading and transfer- 


ring data at speeds thousands of times more rapidly than conventional punch- 
card equipment and without manual intervention. 
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(b) By electrical processes we refer to accomplishing data processing by the 
application of electrical accounting equipment which is punchboard equipment 
and includes devices which are “either electric or electronic in operation, how- 
ever, are relatively limited in their capacity and application and are subject to 
more manual intervention and assistance than electronic data processing systems 
and are used only in connection with, and as extensions of, puncheard equipment.” 


DELAY IN ENGINE REPAIR 


Mr. Scrivner. During the years in which you have appeared be- 

fore us there have been certain questions which have come up every 
ear. 

" On page 17 of your statement you point out that you are trying to 

reduce the pipeline because it saves in inventory investment and I 

think you made one reference some place to engine repair. I believe 

that was on page 9 of your statement. 

It does not do any good to have all this rapid transportation and 
all of these other things if when the engine gets into a depot for re- 
pair, it sits out on a block someplace waiting to get on the repair line. 

It is my recollection that in some of our presentations 2, 3, and 4 
years ago that when we went into this matter of how many engines 
were being tied up waiting for repairs, we found the pipeline was 
rather long. In other words, the time between the date that the 
engine was dispatched to the depot and the time it got there and by 
the time it sat around the premises and by the time it got through the 
plant and had been repaired and was on the way back and finally got 
to the unit, it was a matter of a considerable number of days and 
months. 

What are you doing now? You are telling us about how you are 
speeding up a lot of these things, but what are you doing now to 
eliminate that waiting period outside the plant door ? 

It does not do any good to hurry up unless you can get the job done. 
We get back to the old army game of “hurry up and wait.” 

General Dav. Sir, the entire pipeline was analyzed and a minimum 
number of days applied to each section. It is my recollection that the 
backlog allowed for a depot overhaul facility is 10 days. Is that cor- 
rect, Colonel Hamrick? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, that is correct. The overhaul backlog at the 
depot is 10 days. 

General Dav. The prior philosophy under the old computation was 
about 30 days of backlog just to support the overhaul line. What we 
have found is that we have reduced this entire pipeline to around 100 
days. In other words, a little over 3 months. We have been able to 
expedite each segment. For example, with a backlog awaiting over- 
haul we are assured by our knowledge of where these engines are and 
the condition they are in that they are going to arrive in time. There- 
fore, we have been able to cut down the time allowed. We have also 
taken advantage of the entire overhaul operation to make sure that 
at the peak requirement for engines, we can expedite even beyond our 
current minimum requirement and, if necessary, go to two shifts during 
this critical period of the engine life inventory, this action in effect 
serves to reduce the time required even more. So, it is somewhat flexi- 
ble. However, I can assure you that our backlog is now a bare mini- 
mum, 
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Mr. Scrivner. Well, I do not have the time nor the particular desire 
to go back and get some of the hearings of 3 or 4 years ago when this 
matter was discussed and show the difference in timing then and 
the timing involved now. 

If you have anyone available who can go back 3 or 4 years ago and 
say at that time “here is what it took, and here is what it takes 
now,” and show the steps that have been taken to reduce that time, it 
would be very helpful. 

General Dav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Also show the effect on inventory reduction. 

General Dav. We can spell out the days allowed in the pipeline 
previously and the days allowed now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Bogart. Are you arene about an overall pipeline, Mr. 
Scrivner, or was that depot figures? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am thinking now of the depot activity and repairs 
and not the supply of new or replacement parts. 

General Bocarr. You have reference to the depot backlog? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

I have reference to the time it takes for it to go from the base to 
the depot and back to the base. 

General Dav. There is another instance, Mr. Scrivner, which I 
believe would be of interest: As an engine gets into the later phases 
of its life you have more repairable engines than you need to support 
the program, obviously we plan only on overhauling the quantity re- 
quired and those repairable ones, until the time comes when they should 
be disposed of, will be held at a depot in repairable status. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, just so that we can get a little better word pic- 
ture as to that, suppose you trace the situation, and you can take what- 
ever item you want. Suppose here is the commanding officer of a SAC 
base or tactical] base, or T do not care what base it is—it might be a 
fighter base or some other base—and something happens and he needs 
an item. You pick out an item and tell us what happens from the 
time he finds he needs that item, what steps he takes all the way through 
clear up to the depot and on back to the base. 

In other words, how many hands does it have to go through and 
where does his request go when it leaves him? 

General Dav. If you do not mind, sir, I would like to describe this 
case. We will take a certain B47 wing that is on rotation to Sidi Sli- 
mane in north Africa. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can furnish that information to us for the 
record. 

General Dav. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 

A typical example of supply action supporting a B—47 organization on rota- 
tion at Sidi Slimane Air Force Base, French North Africa, is as follows: The 
B-47 squadron submits a request for the required item to the local base supply 
activity. If the item is available, issue is accomplished and all accounting actions 
completed subsequent to the issue. If the item is not available from local 
resources, the base supply activity prepares and forwards a teletype requisition 
to the Zone of Interior B-47 weapon system control point at Oklahoma City 
air materiel area. (Approximate lapse of time, 49 hours including handling 
of message.) 

The B-47 weapon system control point at Oklahoma City, upon receipt ‘of ‘the 
teletype requisition, immediately screens the B-47 assets. Accounting actions 
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are completed and the materiel is shipped from the storage site to the MATS 
aerial port at Brookley Air Force Base via the AMC LOGAIR system. (Approx- 
imate elasped time, 108 hours.) 

The MATS aerial port, upon receipt of the cargo, prepares the required air 
manifest and ships the materiel to the overseas MATS off-loading port located at 
Nouasseur Air Depot. The materiel is off-loaded at Nouasseur Air Depot.and 
forwarded daily via truck or opportune airlift to the Sidi Slimane Air Force Base 
(a distance of approximately 60 miles). At Sidi Slimane the materiel is de- 
livered as quickly as possible to the requiring B-47 squadron and all accounting 
actions accomplished after the fact. (Approximate elapsed time, 142 hours.) 

The cumulative elapsed time of 299 hours required in this example to provide 
the item of supply support is indicative of our worldwide average pipeline time 
of 12 days, which has been achieved during a 12-month period. While this 
technique constitutes a vast improvement in the rapidity of supply support, we 
are continuing our efforts to further refine this system. Our objective is to 
provide service to rotational units in 7 to 10 days as I have previously men- 
tioned. 

With reference to engine overhaul backlog and engine pipeline, a quantity 
of engines is procured for the reparable segment of the pipeline to insure a 
continuity of production on the engine overhaul line. Today’s allowances for 
reparable backlog used in the computation of spare aircraft engine requirements 
are only one-third of the allowances provided up to 19538. At that time 30 days’ 
reparable backlog was being used in the computation which, after study, was 
reduced to 15 days. The total pipeline was (from the time an engine was 
removed until it was returned from overhaul, back to another Air Force base 
and installed in an aircraft) 135 days for continental United States and 210 
for overseas. 

In the fall of 1954 further studies indicated additional reduction in pipeline 
could be made by a change in management of those engines both in transit and 
in overhaul, which made it practical to reduce further the reparable backlog. 
At this time the Air Force reduced the reparable backlog allowances used in 
computing requirements from 15 days to 10 days. It further reduced the allow- 
ances for that period of time that engines are in work at the depot from an 
average of 30 days for all engines, to an average of 8 to 27 days depending upon 
the complexity of the engine. Pipeline allowances were tailormade to specifie 
type, model, and series of engines depending upon the complexity and the man- 
hours required to perform certain maintenance functions. Thus, today’s pipeline 
allowances have been reduced from 135 days in the continental United States 
to 78-100 days and from 210 days overseas to 88-116 days. 


REDUCTION IN SPARES INVENTORY 


Mr. Scrivner. Three years ago and, maybe it was four—some of 
these years kind of roll into one—and perhaps it was the first year 
you were before the committee, we were talking then about a lot of 
problems we were having on spares. I think it was the year we found 
that we had enough spares in tires, for instance, to run I have for- 
gotten for how many years. It was not just a matter of months, but 
it went up into a matter of years, We were supplied with a statement 
of figures which showed what was on hand and what was on order 
and what would be procured with that year’s appropriation and we 
were told what the annual use factor was. We found, after we got 
all through with it, that we had spares on hand at the then annual 
usage rate equivalent to nearly a 4-year supply. 

Of course, that was one of the problems we were trying to lick and 
which the Air Materiel Command said they were trying to lick, and 
I assume it is part of the problem where you have been making progress 
to which you refer in your statement. 

What is the situation on that now? There, again, you might go 
back to that year and say, “here-is what we showed: you then but with 


the work we have been doing now, here are the results we have 
obtained.” 
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General Dav. I think you will be interested when you see the presen- 
tation on our requirements for initial spares this year. If you recall, 
not too many years ago we had a percentage requirement related to 
the entire aircraft program of some 44 percent, as I reeall. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I was coming to next in order to see 
if you were going to have a presentation on spares. 

General Dav. I think you will be delighted to see this year that it 
is 25 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, I do not like to say “I told you so,” 
but you sit across the table and we questioned any number of times 
the computation upon which these requests were based. 

General Dav. Sir, there are many things that contributed to that 
which I have tried to explain. It is developing a system in which you 
can live with lower quantities, including the use of airlift, which in 
those days was hardly countenanced and now has become a regular 
feature of the management of the Hi-Valu items and aircraft engines. 

Mr. Gartock. I think it is fair to say that the interest of this com- 
mittee, as shown in the dollar requirement for spare parts, has also 
been effective in getting it down. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we are glad to learn that this thing is 
getting in better shape, because the investment we had in spares not 
only in dollars but in the space they occupied—and the fact that in 
many instances they were still on hand at the time they became ob- 
solete, so that the waste of the whole thing was apparent—did cause 
this committee a great deal of concern. 


ECONOMIES ACHIEVED BY USE OF AIRLIFT 


You mentioned the fact that airlift was being used a great deal, and 
on page 7 you made this statement: 


And at the same time makes possible substantial economies. 


Will you have in your presentation any specific figures on the economy 
which has been achieved, and will those figures be the gross economy 
or the net economy over and above the cost of that airlift transpor- 
tation? 

General Dav. Sir, I do not believe you can possibly get a definite 
specific answer to that question. The airlift is one portion of the 
change and improvement that has been made to enable us to make 
these substantial reductions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. We had someone in here who was telling 
us about all the airlift and what enormous things were going to come 
to pass from it. It was a most glowing presentation. However, when 
you sit down to analyze it and get through it does not reflect that sort 
of picture though on the surface it did. 


SALVAGE OF SPARES 


Almost every year we have run into situations—and we have seen 
the items themselves—where due to some of the past practices of 
“ouesstimating” spares we have found a large number of spare engines. 
They have taken up space that cost money. Also, they sit there so 
long that now many of those engines are for planes which have gone 
out of the inventory or are going out rapidly, so there is a rather sub- 
stantial number of spare engines on hand. What is happening to 
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those excess engines? What will happen to them? What are you 
: going to do with them, as far as you can, to at least salvage some of 
; the investment we have made ? . 
_General Dav. There are several instances to illustrate what we do, 
} sir. One of them is that if we have more spare engines than we need 
P for an aircraft flying hour support, we use the excess quantities to 
support new aircraft production requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be for the newer ones. Let us take some 
rR of the older ones, such as the J-47 engine. 
a General Dav. For example, on the utilization of the J-47 engines, 
Hi 296 were used as installation engines on the F-86K, 870 J-47 engines 
‘ on the F-86F and 936 on a later production of the B-47. Those are 
i three examples of usage of spares which became excess to the then 

current requirements due to longer life, and also improvements in this 

pipeline management. 












EXTENSION OF HOURS BETWEEN OVERHAUL OF ENGINES 





Mr. Scrivner. What is the average hours between overhaul now on 
your jets ? 

General Dav. Do you have a specific one, sir, because they vary ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take this J-47. I recall some of the estimates 
made on the initial spares and replacement spare engines, where it was 
based on 75 hours, I believe. ‘That figure sticks in my mind. 

Mr. Gartock. I think the first time we budgeted we budgeted on 
the basis of 75 hours between overhauls because at that time we were 
getting about 15 or 16. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is my recollection. At any rate, a little later 
it became evident that this life was being extended and extended and 
extended. Iwas curious as to what the average life is now. 

General Dav. For fiscal year 1956 it is 850 hours. We are project- 
ing an engine life of 900 hours by fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Sortvner. That is almost 10 times what it was when these 
matters were presented in the request 4 years ago. 

General Dav. It is certainly an outstanding development. That 
is the J-47 in the B-47. Of course, the fighter types do not achieve 
that. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. They would not be expected to. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. On this matter of life between overhauls and cutting 
down of the inventory of spares and all that, we can realize that just the 
airlift alone is not all that has been done. It might be well at this 
point, General Dau, to set out some of the other things that have been 
done which brought about the progress to which you have referred 
generally in your statement. : 

(The following information was supplied :) 

1. In 1949 and 1950, when the Munitions Board case I was used to predict 
spare engine requirements, the Air Materiel Command established the policy of 
limiting the spare engine ratio to 175 percent of installed engines. At that time, 
spare engine requirements had been ranging from 200 to 500 percent of installed 
engines. The magnitude of the reduction resulting therefrom was estimated at 
a quarter billion dollars. 

2. In 1951, a comprehensive study of the spare engine situtaion was made under 


the direction of Dr. Edmund Learned of Harvard University, utilizing Air Force 
personnel, Engine requirements reductions resulting from installation of the 


computing system incorporated in the study totaled approximately $1.2 billion 
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gross. Subsequent modifications to the system and refinement of the factors in- 
volved, such as current utilization, attrition and deployment, further reduced 
the engine requirements. Although no compilation of these further reductions 
was ever made, our spare engine specialists believe that they have approximated 
$100 to $200 million. 

3. During 1952 and 1953, the concept of developing engine life expectancies 
on an actuarial basis was investigated, developed, and initiated. As ‘a result, 
engine life predictions increased substantially. In turn, engine requirements 
were substantially reduced, starting in 1953 when the increased life predictions 
were introduced. Again, no record of these reductions had been maintained. It 
is estimated, however, that the resultant reduction in spare engine requirements 
amounted to approximately $200 million to $300 million. 

4. In 1954, when the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates were being formulated, 
the decision was made that wartime engine support would be included in the 
estimate. Computed requirements for spare engines for peace and war totaled 
$1.4 billion. However, with the adoption of the following new management con- 
cepts, some of which had been under study for some time, the Air Force was 
able to reduce this requirement to a minimum: 

(a) Use of expedited surface and airlift transportation. 

(b) Readjustment of stockage objectives at bases and depots. 

(c) Expansion of the engine minor repair program. 

(d) Procurement of engines to meet wartime requirements only, even though 
some peacetime requirements exceeded wartime. 

(e) Deferral of war-reserve engines where delivery fell beyond the lead time 
and those engines could be procured from the subsequent year’s funds. 

(f) Elimination of requirements involving engines out of production. 

As a result of these actions, the net requirement for engines totaled $292.2 
million, reflecting a reduction of $1.1 billion. 

5. For fiscal year 1957, the Air Force is keeping its spare engine requirements 
ata minimum through: 

(a) Optimistic predictions of engine-life expectancies. 

(b) Computation of spare engine requirements based on life-expectancy pre- 
dictions at the time of future aircraft deliveries. 

(c) Elimination of design problems through accelerated testing prior to 
volume production. 

(d) Elimination of certain wartime engine loss factors which would generate 
additional requirements for engines. 

(e) Further expansion of the minor repair program. 

(f) More efficient engine airlift. 

(9g) Recomputation of engine requirements each time a generating factor 
changes. 

The total reduction resulting from these continuing management actions is esti- 
mated at $120 million to $150 million annually. 

6. In summary, it is estimated that spare-engine requirements have been re- 
duced by approximately $3 billion since 1949 as a result of the actions cited above. 


Colonel Hamrick. Before we leave this subject, sir, could I review 
the maximum operating time on the B-47 engine? 

We allow them to go to 1,400 hours before removal on the J-47—A-25 
engine, installed in the B-47B and E aircraft. Only 29 percent of our 
engines of this model survive the maximum allowed time. 

The overseas transfer time is 1,050 hours. That is for safety of 
flight reasons. } 

Our engine-life expectancy, as General Dau told you, is 850 hours. 
Our current engine life is a little above that average. Of course, it 
varies from month to month. 

In regard to the question about the engines that we bought on very 
low engine life, I was noticing a table for the F-80A and B aircra 
utilizing the J-83A-9-23 engine. We allow a maximum operating 
time of 600 hours, and yet we are only expecting a 140-hour life as of 
this date. Actually we are realizing 153 hours, with an engine-life 
expectancy of 140 hours. On this engine, only 2 percent survive the 
maximum allowed time of 600 hours. 
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To me this is an example of the technological progress that has been 
made in the design and development of the jet engine when we compare 
both types. 

Here is the oldest jet aircraft we have in our inventory, and a jet 
engine procured on very low time, and relatively it is still very low. 
So a great deal of the progress that has been made in reducing spare 
engine requirements and realizing increased life is a result of tech- 
nological improvement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even that shows almost twice as long a life as was 
used for the basis of procurement of the spares. 

Mr, Gartock. Mr. Scrivner, let us keep your record and ours clear 
on this, because every time we came up here and budgeted to change 
the number of hours between overhauls we applied it to all prior 
procurements, except where the improvements have come since we 
stopped ordering. They were reflected in the final presentations. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate we are getting down to more nearly a 
realistic basis in procurement, which is the goal all of us are seeking. 
It does not take long to tie up quite a bit of money on some jet engines. 
It does not do us any good just to have them sitting around. The 
more we can cut that down the better. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, a follow-on presentation to the 
supply presentation given by General Dau is the special presentation 
on the utilization of punchcard and electronic data-processing equip- 
ment in the Air Force. As you will recall, General Dau mentioned the 
reliance which is placed on this equipment by the Air Force logistics 
system. 

Our witness in this area is Mr. Burnett G. Anderson, who is the 
Deputy Chief of the Plans and Liaison Group of the Directorate of 
Statistical Services; and General Ryan, the Director of Statistical 

j Services, is here as a support witness. 
; Mr. Deanz. You may proceed, Mr. Anderson. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Anverson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, last year, when ap- 
pearing here, I discussed in general the management of punchcard 
equipment. In furtherance of that discussion, I would like, today, to 
discuss the principles employed by the Air Force in the placement and 
application of this equipment; distribution of the equipment support 
furnished to the Air Force mission and budget project areas; and the 
fiscal year 1957 equipment budget requirements. 

To obtain the most effective management of all resources utilized 
in mission accomplishment with the least paper handling practical, the 
Air Force is carefully and selectively studying and applying modern 
mechanized techniques for data handling, reporting, and recordkeep- 
ing. This practice is not new and has been followed by industry at an 
accelerated rate during the last few years. Numerous Government 
committees, including the Hoover Committee on Paperwork Manage- 
ment, have recommended that Federal agencies having large volumes 
of data to process and maintain take full advantage of these equipment 
potentials. 

General Dau, in his discussion of Air Force supply, supported by 
reference to numerous elements of the Air Force logistics system the 
well-known fact that rapid processmg of massive amounts of data is 
necessary to achieve and maintain our desired state of preparedness. 
The other mission areas, such as combat operation, training, and re- 
search and development, though not of the same proportion as the logis- 
tics mission, are of equal importance and have similar problems. 

This discussion is arranged for presentation in the following order: 
(1) Basic principles underlying the Air Force’s use of data-processing 
equipment, (2) United States Air Force policy on the utilization of 
this equipment, (3) placement and control of this equipment within 
the organizational structure of the Air Force, and (4) functional ap- 
plication and budgetary requirements for this equipment. 

For expediency, “equipment” or “data-processing equipment,” when 
referred to, includes puncheard accounting and electronic data-process- 
ing equipment, but excludes other types of office equipment such as 
adding machines, desk calculators, typewriters, and bookkeeping 
machines. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING USE OF EQUIPMENT 


In the utilization of this equipment, certain basic underlying man- 
agement principles are applied. The application of these principles 
then dictates Air Force policy on the use of such equipment. 

A primary principle guiding utilization of this equipment is its 
capability to accept and accomplish work. Whereas an individual’s 
capablity, speed, and endurance are limited, this equipment can absorb 
huge quantities of data rapidly and accurately over extended periods 
of time with the same degree of efficiency and limited only by imple- 
mentation ability of supervisory personnel. 

Closely allied to the principle of capability are those of flexibility 
and integration. As applied here, flexibility encompasses selection of 
data obtained from a single source and presenting it in nunmerous ways 
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without advancing an additional data-reporting requirement on origi- 
nating agencies, Integration, in turn, is a phase of flexibility, but 
incorporates the ability to merge and correlate data reported frcm 
different source areas and presenting it in meaningful and useful for a. 

Any administrative or operational procedure must also incorpora te 
principles of accuracy and timeliness, By accuracy we mean not onty 
the accurate imitial recording but also the ability to use and reuse 
statistical and management data without the danger of a decrease in 
accuracy such as is always present when relying strictly on manual 
methods. In addition, it must be accomplished on schedule or within 
prescribed time limits. ‘Timeliness of data may well determine when a 
costly test missile is ready for launching or whether the critical item 
of supply equipment is at the right place at the right time to preclude 
an aircraft from being out of commission. 

Of importance, second only to mission accomplishment, is the prin- 
ciple of economy. The attainment of the 137-wing program within 
present prescribed manpower ceilings dictates that we become more 
proficient and utilize less of our resources on routine, repetitive, man- 
power-consuming tasks. Modern equipment developments enable us 
to accomplish these tasks much faster, more completely and more 
accurately, while still costing less and, at the same time, conserving 
our limited reservoir of personnel. 


USAF POLICY ON UTILIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


To put meaning and results in the principles just outlined and to 
insure efficiency and economy, definite policies have been established. 


These policies are in practice, as well as in published form, and include 
the following: 

1. The use of this equipment must be consistent with economy and 
efficiency and is encouraged where the administrative processing work- 
load is sufficient to warrant its application. 

2. Either eeonomy and/or increased efficiency must result from a use 
of this equipment. 

3. Only those types of equipment with the capacity required to do 
the job most economically and effectively are to be selected. 

4. Rented or leased equipment will not be stored at any time for 
any purpose. 

5. Equipment will not be retained as insurance against mechanical 
failures or as auxiliary equipment. 

6. Equipment will not be retained in anticipation of requirements. 
Equipment installations will be phased in, in accordance wth firm 
Air Force programs. 

7. Make of equipment most suited to do the job, considering effec- 
tiveness, economy, and availability, will be selected. 

8. Only one machine installation is normally permitted at any given 
location. 

9. Percentage of utilization and the purposes for which used will be 
carefully monitored to assure the maximum possible dollar return for- 
costs incurred. 

73115—56——24 
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PLACEMENT AND CONTROL OF EQUIPMENT WITH THE USAF 


Since the Air Force is organized along mission lines and accepting 
the premise that the prime use of this equipment is to serve the com- 
mander and his planners, it is necessary that this equipment also be 
assigned along mission lines. Equipment is, therefore, assigned with- 
in mission area to various echelons of command from major air com- 
mand down to and including certain Air Force wings. It is placed 
there to support the basic mission of that organization which can be 
logistics support, combat operations, technical research and develop- 
ment, training support, overseas theater operations, or certain other 
specialized types of support. The following chart shows a breakdown 
of equipment support furnished the mission areas during fiscal year 
1956, based on annual equipment costs. “Other support” as referred 
to in this chart and subsequent charts includes such missions as finance 
center operation, security service actiivties, and Air Force Reserve . 
affairs. 

Cuart No. 1 


Distribution of data processing equipment by mission area by fiscal year 1956 
equipment costs 
Percent of 
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Data are gathered in a central collecting terminus at the operatin 
commander’s level, when the volume of workload dictates mechanica 
processing or reporting practices. Data secured from basic operat- 
ing records are now centrally recorded and available for multiple use. 
Collected data, in addition to providing local commanders with in- 
formation that enables them to make command and management de- 
cisions, are forwarded to other echelons in summary or detail form. 
This multiple use of data secured from one initial recording insures 
consistency of data, elimination of reporting duplication, and integra- 
tion of data and, at the same time, assists in making possible the most 
timely reporting. - 

To insure greatest economy and effectiveness, in terms of the prin- 
ciples outlined, central guidance control is exercised from within the 
office of the Deputy Chief of Staff Comptroller, Headquarters, USAF. 
In addition, at each echelon of command utilizing such equipment, 
there is an assigned individual responsible for insuring the most ef- 
fective application of equipment in consonance with the policies of 
the central control office. Standard operating practices are in effect, 
which control requests and justifications for new or additional equip- 
ment and expedite appropriate discontinuances and relocations. 

To assist in obtaining the most desirable utilization of this equip- 
ment, a status and management report is prepared at operating level 
and forwarded through respective command channels to the central 
control office. This report contains inventory control data, time and 
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cost analyses information, planning and scheduling data, budget esti- 
mates, workload studies, and operating efficiency information. 


FUNCTIONAL APPLICATION AND BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS 


To make a mission support discussion most meaningful, it is neces- 
sary to include information on the diversified functional support fur- 
nished within mission area. By functional support we mean the dis- 
tribution of hours of equipment use into specialized categories such 
as personnel, supply, equipment, maintenance, fiscal, and training. 
The following tabulation reflects the percent of overall equipment 
effort extended to selected functions within the mission areas. The 
percent of effort by function is computed on the basis of total hours of 
equipment use within mission area. For example, the average monthly 
hours of use for the logistics mission, as cited at the bottom of the 
chart, is equal to the sums of the various functions reflected as per- 
centage figures in the logistics mission column. The primary purpose 
of the chart is to show the distribution of equipment effort currently 
required to assist commanders in managing each of the mission areas. 

“Other,” as appears on this and subsequent charts under the “Func- 
tion column,” includes functions such as plans, programs, flying op- 
erations, communications, medical, postal, welfare, military justice, 
and others. 


Cuart No. 2 


Equipment support furnished Air Force mission areas, by function, fiscal year 1956— 
Percentage distribution of hours of equipment use 
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Since funds are appropriated by fund project and future witnesses 
for certain of these project areas will cite equipment funds within 
their budget requirements, we should consider briefly the support this 
equipment is furnishing these oun areas. Chart 3 has a structure 
identical with that on chart 2, except that it shows a budget fund 
breakdown instead of a mission area breakdown. The purpose again 
is to show equipment support, based on hours of utilization being 
furnished the various functional areas within a single fund project. 
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Cuart No. 3.—Equipment support furnished budget projects by function, fiscal 
year 1956—Percentage distribution of hours of equipment use 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL HOURS EQUIPMENT IS USED 


To this point we have considered equipment support, or use, as it 
applies to mission areas and budget projects. The next tabulation. 
shows the percent of total hours of equipment use by function with- 
out regard to mission or budget project. This represents present 
worldwide equipment support based on hours of actual use : 


CHART No. 4 


Overall equipment support furnished functional areas, fiscal year 1956 
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Turning now from the actual use by hours of the equipment to the 
dollar side and budget requirements, fiscal year 1956 equipment ex- 
penditures and fiscal year 1957 budget project requirements are por- 
trayed. For continuity, this has been done both by mission areas and 
fund projects. Back on chart No. 1, the current fiscal year 1956 fund 
expenditures were reflected as a percentage breakdowm by mission 
area. QOn the next chart, chart No. 5, this percentage has been con- 
verted to dollars and placed next to the fiscal year 1957 equipment 
budget requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these dollars primarily for rental ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 
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Cuart No. 5 


Data processing equipment, budget requirements, by mission area 


Mission area Fine gees Plonal yee 


; Millions Millions 
Logistics mission : si tien inal cgitae lat tea ee basse 2 -a a $10. 5 $13.5 
Combat operations. : : : } 1.7 | 4.0 
Technical research and development____-- Wet bdiede dd aoaeien , 1.9 1.9 
Training mission. ---- 7 : : d 1.0 | 1.0 
Overseas theaters______- , , ee ea 1.0 | 1.1 
Other support ‘ fk, sess sapdedada : , ‘ 2.4 3. 


24.5 





Chart No. 6 shows the fiscal year 1956 equipment expenditures and 
fiscal year 1957 fund requirements by fund project as they are being 
requested and will be referred to by subsequent witnesses. 


Cuart No. 6 


Data processing equipment, budget requirements by fund project 





| | 
Fund project we ed , “oo 


aol 





Millions | Millions 
$9. 2 | $12. 2 
1] 1 


9 
6.2 
3.3 
1.8 1.8 


SS eee 


18.5 24.5 


The requirement for the equipment increase in project 438 has been 
discussed by General Dau, who I understand has just preceded me. 
These funds provide for the transceivers which permit instantaneous 
transmission and verification of punch cards via radio, telegraph, and 
telephone. They provide for the large capacity electronic high speed 
data processing equipments. Only through the utilization of equip- 
ment with advanced capabilities can all the program data, consump- 
tion data, deployment and procurement data be processed, computed 
and integrated so that the most valid minimum stock and pipeline 
levels can be attained. 


NEED FOR DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Are you sure that the expense of these machines is 
thoroughly justified by reason of the more up-to-date data which you 
are able to have at hand? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; I feel very confident of that. I would 
like to mention that in listening to General Rawlings make a presenta- 
tion recently, I heard him compare his situation within the logistical 
area to that of a large mail-order-catalog house such as Sears, Roe- 
buck, of getting all primed for a Christmas sale but not knowing quite 
when Christmas was going to come. He was emphasizing the re- 
quirement for the timeliness of information in consonance with his 
state of preparedness in support of the combat operations. 
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_ Mr. Gartocg. Mr. Chairman, part of what we are buying by this 
is a higher combat readiness. You will recall the presentation on the 
AOCP, aircraft out of commission for parts. This all ties back into 
that flow of parts so that the aircraft stay in operation. There is a 
valuable asset there that is not readily measurable in dollars. 

Mr. Anperson. If I may drop to project 481. 


INSTALLATION OF LARGE CAPACITY ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
MACHINE 


Fiscal year 1957 fund requirements in project 481 increase approxi- 
mately $300,000. The greater part of this increase is for the installa- 
tion of a large-capacity electronic data-processing machine. This ma- 
chine will greatly increase our capability to provide the air staff with 
more timely, accurate and integrated reports and studies. It also will 

rovide an added capability to absorb new data processing workloads 
in the areas of programing and fiscal accounting. Installation of this 
machine will result in a reduction in conventional punchecard equip- 
ment and in personnel. Personnel reductions referred to are those 
which result from a reduced requirement that permits presently as- 
signed personnel to be relocated and to perform other missions which 
need doing and for which resources were not previously available. 

The reductions referred to above are as follows: 


a RE SI ices dccscger sh ni ann een yamine ain haaiienie $280, 000 
ZT Convenisomeal Henee Card TIRING. Wn ein ent 118, 000 
Se se vinlaniini tienen sitaiinretiataian tiiiticnen tsdaitineiceniineasacaiinaalaben miele te 14, 000 
Dates aml) ees I Sn ios win eteetiie 412, 000 
Annual equipment cost of one electronic data-processing system ~_____-- 395, 000 
Annual advantage of new system over former system___---_-~~~ 17,000 


BASE MECHANIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Anverson. There is an increased equipment requirement within 
project 458. This increase is necessary to support the base mechani- 
zation program that I discussed here last year. For review, base 
mechanization is a program to mechanize recordkeeping, reporting, 
and accounting at base level. It is aimed at reducing the numbers 
of personnel engaged in essential clerical efforts, and at the same time 
provide more timely, accurate, and useful data for managing the Air 
Force resources. The overall base mechanization program, as it ap- 


plies to the major air commands, is presented on the next chart, chart 
No. 7. 
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Cuart No. 7 


USAF. base mechanization program, present status and planned installations, as of 
Jan. 1, 1956 


| Planned installation of machines, fiscal 
year— 

Pres- ; 

ently | 

mecha- 

nized 





| Programed 
Command for mech- 
| anization 





Alaskan Air Command 
Air Defense Command 
Air Materiel Command. .-.-__...._._..._-- | 
Air Proving Ground 

Air Research and Development Com- 

mand 
Air University Command 
Caribbean Air Command 


— a OD 
a ' 





om @ 
- a 


Far East Air Forces 

Headquarters Command 

Military Air Transportation Service 
Northeast Air Command. 

Strategic Air Command 

Tactical Air Command 

Air Training Command 

United States Air Forces Europe. .- 








| 
| oo to 
aOdScdsormwae 








1 Subject to revision on return of Aviation Engineer Force to Army. 


The differences in timing and subject matter coverage are attribut- 
able to differences in command mission, geographical location, capa- 
bilities, and need. As used here, subject matter coverage refers to the 
mechanization at base level of such operating activities as supply opera- 
tions, inventory accounting of various kinds, financial operations, and 
man-hour accounting. The differences in work-loads, command mis- 
sions, and genera] technical capability require flexibility of subject 
matter application and time phasing. The major commands having 
intimate knowledge of their mission requirements, develop command 
programs which phase in equipment and implement coverage on the 
. basis of their operating programs, mission needs, and the availability 
of equipment and qualified operating personnel. 

The program of base mechanization carries out the principles of 
integrated accounting and reporting and multiple use of data men- 
tioned earlier in this presentation. At base level, where much of the 
daily transaction activity takes place, a single recording of transactions 
on punchecards makes possible mechanical preparation of item and 
dollar accounting information and reports for many agencies at al] 
echelons and for a variety of uses. 

The next chart, chart No. 8, shows the status of this program as of 
January 1, 1956, with regard to the subject matter coverage within 
major air command. 
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Cuart No. 8 


Status of base mechanization, as of Jan. 1, 1956 


k- = 
| Number Number of bases with mechanization 









































| of bases | Number in support of 1— 
; pro- | of bases ae 
Comaned framed mecha- | aia 
|formech-| nized | arp! | MNT- = 
autention | | SU P|IAM} MHR |ACTG PER | FIN 
} | | 
ee | paipkiieselienaiiane 
Alaskan Air Command_-____.______.____- | 3 3 | Ditsse | 1 Saeed Liisi 
Air Defense Command-.-.__............-- | 27 | . kJ ears | ils sitesinde 
Air Materiel Command__-.--__..--__..-__- 1 | 1 1 1 ed ee Fo a 
Air Proving Ground_.................-..] 1} 1 | 1 EDIRC ed Wri... 
Air Research and Development Com- 

NS Ne 8 | :t 8 2 | 2 | 2 er. 22... 
Air University Command_______._-___-- 1 | Pa eeazece Peeled 1 Ph wd... 
Caribbean Air Command tema’ Bh he ea 5 | be Ecole pee. 20 See as 
Continental Air Command_-_--_-_---_---- 3 B lcanseedsessns RS accianretiess | S ti c.cculbuhane 
a NS Ee ee ee 10 | 5 | © hosccwdaiwweeeserectgecaet © Siweutiae 
Headquarters Command ______________- 1 ct; ask DL coos 1 1 | 1 
Military Air Transportation Service_-__- 9 4 | 4) B ties RRR TS SERS 85 
Northeast Air Command.---._.......... Bt Re iin dtopenre edb wmanehemaaw stamina died Gh ted aaa tie bi 
Strategic Air Command.-.-__._.........-- 41 29 | 1 | 1 29 1 OP Vvaep 
Tactical Air Command_-__._____________- Oe gn es ee Pee feet pee CAR Eee 
Air Training Command_-_---_-_-.......-.-- 32 | Deleon lial PF doe a 4.0i2.. 
U. 8. Air Forees, Europe—.--._.........-.] 12 6 6 Bien 2 PGs. 

ee 5 157 | 95| 2%| 10 54; 11} 54 | 1 
} | | { { 
! Symbol explanation: 
SUP —Supply and materiel accounting and reporting. 
IAM —Inventory accounting, monetary. 
MNT-MHR—Man-hour control and scheduling in maintenance activities. 
ACTG —Appropriation and expense accounting. 
PER —Personnel accounting and reporting. 
FIN —Computation, accounting, and reporting in disbursement function. 


MANPOWER ECONOMIES 


The prime requirement for base mechanization is better, faster, and 
more accurate data for managers. Last year, I discussed the program 
as it appeared in service tests with its potential economies. Continuing 
this discussion, I would like to bring the program up to date and pro- 
ject it through fiscal year 1958. Manpower economies being realized, 
and projected, from the mechanization of base level recordkeeping, 
accounting and reporting are based on command’s operating experience 
received to date. Manpower economies, as used here, again refer to 
personnel freed from clerical duties for reallocation to perform other 
tasks which need doing and for which personnel were previously not 
available. Equipment rentals similarly have been projected on the 
basis of experience gained from command programs. The next chart 
will show these projections. It is to be sau that the increase in equip- 


ment costs is being offset by manpower economies at a ratio greater 
than 4 to 1 by fiscal year 1958 and by 2 to 1 by the end of fiscal year 
1956. 
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CHart No. 9 


Base mechanization, manpower economies 


| 
Personnel space withdrawals 
Command TA gite [Tsar te 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1956 1957 | 1958 
| 


Alaskan Air Command : sash’ | 50 | 
Ale Defensa Gomme s 605 i o< - 105 do sb bewnd 2 65seecwes wi¢tnd-|oebd~.-s 142 | 
Air Materiel Command a AP ec 25 | 
Air Proving Ground. ______.____._....__. : fnubih «Seabee 
Air Research and Development Command_.-.....---..---.---- 4 100 
Air University Command... -._.__-. eke ee geo st. A no: La 25 
er OI 6 Soo dose canemakt «ap ddas <tavpusage~As<sadagaeotens 
Continental Air Command-.._._.......--_-- 

Far East Air Forces-_-- ped ia tte: oe 
Headquarters Command..--___....--.-..--.-------- 
Military Air Transport Service 

Northeast Air Command 

Strategic Air Command 

Tactical Air Command_-_-_._..._.._-- 

Air Training Command se waoae 

Ay Te eg a areas eee : 











Economies based on $5,000 man/year $3, 000, 000. $8, 700, 000 | $5, 000, 000 
| — — 








Manpower economies, cumulative 3,000,000 | 16, 200, 000 | 


Equipment cost, cumulative................---..-------.- | 1, 500, 000 4,100,000 | 5, 000, 000 
Dollar economies, cumulative 1,500,000 | 12, 100, 000 | 16, 200, 000 


SUMMATION 


I would like to summarize by saying that placement and application 
of equipment is controlled, that the prime purpose of the equipment is 
to provide direct support to basic Air Force missions, that in so doing, 
a wide range of functional activities are brought together into focus 
within each mission area with the ultimate result that with improved 
recordkeeping, accounting, and reporting we achieve a better manage- 
ment of all Air Force resources. 

This concludes my prepared statement. However, I have addi- 
tional charts and data and am prepared to answer questions. 


REDUCED PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I make one point ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bogart. In connection with this last chart, the personnel 
change has a dollar value of $16.2 million and is indicated there. I 
should like to point out that that does not result in a net reduction of 
requirements for civilian personnel dollars because of the fact that the 
Air Force is still operating under an overall computed manpower 
deficit, as Secretary Smith and General Hobson will point out later 
on. What it does do is release this amount of manpower for reas- 
signment in other areas, and help to reduce our overall manpower 
deficit. It is a specific economy against the functions which are ac- 
complished in the accounting machine area. 

Mr. Scrivner. It means you have to employ that many fewer, 
eventually ? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir; that is right. It just reduces our deficit 
in personnel, the point being that we do not reduce our overall man- 
power dollar requirements because we are operating against an over- 
all deficit. We simply reassign the manpower spaces to other appli- 
cations. 

Mr. Gartock. As these installations are made they lose that many. 
They may get other spaces back for other reasons, but when they get 
one of these installations they lose that many spaces. 

I think I should say, Mr. Chairman, that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is one of the large users. When General LeMay goes for a 
program like this it is only on the basis he is getting more results for 
less money. He went into it personally very carefully and has been 
very enthusiastic about the results. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Anderson, your statement is very interesting. 
You have your information well in hand. Thank you very ory 

We will meet again tomorrow. 


Exectrronic MacHINES 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Anderson, during the 83d Congress Mr. Taber, 
then chairman of the Appropriations Committee, directed that a 
study and investigation similar to the investigation which we have 
been discussing during the day be made with reference to the various 
computing machines such as IBM and so forth used in the Department 
of Defense. 

Recently a court decision involying IBM was made. I am not 
entirely familiar with the contents of the decision, but as I understand 
it IBM no longer can hold to firm policy only to lease equipment. 

It is my understanding that they now have to sell these items. 

I would assume that you are reaching some decision within the Air 
Force and the Defense Establishment concerning this program, In 
view of these developments, I shall direct to you the following 
questions : 


ANALOG COMPUTING UNITS UNDER LEASE 


How many electronic analog computing and tabulating units do 
you have under lease from IBM ? 

Mr. Anperson. We have none. Analog computing equipment is 
normally used to measure and record data in specific scientific or 
engineering problems and does not lend itself to data processing in 
the normal sense that we speak of it. So I believe the equipment 
concerned in the court decision involving IBM is digital computing 
equipment. 


ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTING UNITS UNDER LEASE 


Mr. Deane. How many electronic digital computing and tabulating 
units do you have under lease from IBM ? 

Mr. AnpEerson. We have one IBM digital electronic data processing 
system of equipment under lease at the close of calendar year 1955. 


NONELECTRIC UNITS UNDER LEASE 


Mr. Deane. How many nonelectronic computing and tabulating 
units do you have under lease from IBM ? 





; 
1 
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Mr. Anperson. We have 5,324 units or items of conventional IBM 
yunchcard equipment under lease at the close of calendar year 1955. 
A aie of these items contain minor electronic components; however, 
they are punchcard in line operation equipment, punchcard input 
and output, and we consider and include them as punchcard equip- 
ment. 


AMOUNT OF RENTALS PAID IBM IN 1955 


Mr. Deane. What was the amount of total rentals paid by you to 
IBM in the fiscal year or calendar year 1955 for electronic digital com- 
puting and tabulating units? 

Mr. Awnverson. During calendar year 1955 total rentals of 
$138,866.14 were paid to IBM for electronic digital computing and 
tabulating units. 

Mr. Deane. What was the amount of total rentals paid by you to 
IBM in the fiscal year or calendar year 1955 for nonelectronic com- 
puting and tabulating units? 

Mr. Awnperson. During calendar year 1955 total rentals of 
$12,698,287.84 were paid to IBM for nonelectronic computing and tabu- 
lating units. 


REMINGTON RAND UNITS LEASED OR PURCHASED 


Mr. Deanr. How many Remington Rand units are under lease to 
you or have been purchased and owned by you as to Univac electronic 
digital computers leased ? 

Mr. Anperson. A total of 3 Remington Rand electronic digital com- 
puters were under lease and/or purchased and owned as of the end of 
calendar year 1955. Of this total 2 were purchased and owned. 


ALL OTHER UNITS LEASED OR OWNED 


Mr. Deane. All other electronic analog or digital computing and 
tabulating units leased, purchased and owned ? 

Mr. Anverson. As of the end of calendar year 1955, 3 electronic dig- 
ital computing and tabulating systems from other manufacturers were 
in operation : 2 were purchased and the other is on rental. 

I am excluding in these answers equipments that are special purpose 
and made as an integral part of a weapon system, such as part of the 
electronic navigation system installed in an airplane or missile and such 
special purpose electronic items as are in the defense warning network 
and wind tunnel testing and research. 

Included are all the conventional punchcard units or items and elec- 
tronic data processing systems normally associated with recordkeep- 
ing, mathematical camputation, data processing and usually referred 
to as general purpose and production-line-type items. 

Mr. Deane. All other nonelectronic computing and tabulating units 
leased, purchased and owned ? 

Mr. Anverson. As of the end of calendar year 1955 there were 210 
units of nonelectronic computing and tabulating equipment under 
lease, purchased and owned from manufacturers other than IBM. 
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COST OF UNIVAC UNITS 


Mr. Deane. What was the total amount—separately—of rentals 
and of purchase costs in the calendar or fiscal year 1955 paid to 
Remington Rand for Univac electronic digital computing and tabulat- 
ing units rentals, and purchase cost ? 

Mr. Anverson. During calendar year 1955, $379,491.32 were paid 
out in rentals and $2,060,000 for purchasing costs of Remington Rand 
electronic digital computing and tabulating units were contractually 
agreed to although these equipments will not be installed and purchase 
completed until fiscal year 1956. 


COST OF ALL OTHER UNITS 


Mr. Deane. All other electronic analog or digital computing and 
tabulating units rentals, and purchase cost ? ; 

Mr. Anverson. During calendar year 1955, $127,833.00 were paid 
out in rentals and nothing in purchasing costs for other than IBM 
and Remington Rand electronic digital computing and tabulating 
equipment. Again this includes general purpose digital computing 
and punch card tabulating equipment used in the usual sense of record 
keeping and statistical processing. 

Mr. Deane. All other nonelectronic computing and tabulating 
units—rentals and purchase cost ? | 

Mr. Anperson. During calendar year 1955, $269,249.30 were paid 
out in rentals for other than IBM nonelectronic computing and tabu- 
lating units. There were no purchases of this type of equipment during 
calendar year 1955. 

MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. Deane. Are all maintenance costs on IBM electronic analog 
or digital computers and tabulators absorbed by that company and 
included in the rental ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Deanr. Is the same true for all nonelectronic computing and 
tabulating equipment leased from IBM ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. Are maintenance costs on Univac and other Reming- 
ton Rand equipment paid for by you or do you pay the company for 
servicing such machines? 

Mr. Anverson. If we rent the equipment, maintenance is included 
in the rental cost. If we own the equipment we have a choice of 
maintaining it or contracting for maintenance. We maintain our 
present owned equipment except for $6,589.08 for which there is a 
service maintenance contract. 

Mr. Deane. What was the total maintenance cost in 1955 fiscal 
or calendar year on Remington Rand equipment maintained by you? 

Mr. Anperson. Total maintenance costs for parts and labor on 
Remington Rand equipment owned and maintained by the Air Force 
during calendar year 1955, were approximately $240,000. As maint- 
enance personnel are used to perform certain operating functions also 
and salary levels of all maintenance personnel are not identical, due 
to variations in proficiency and maintenance complexity, the above 
labor cost is a computed estimate. 
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Mr. Deane. Maintained by Remington Rand? 

Mr. Anperson. These costs are included in the rental costs and not 
separately identified by the manufacturer on leased equipment. 

For Air Force owned punchcard equipment, $6,589.08 was paid to 
Remington Rand for service maintenance contracts. 


UNITS LEASED OR PURCHASED FROM OTHER MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Deane. Have you purchased or leased electronic analog or digi- 
tal computers and tabulators from other manufacturers besides IBM 
and Remington Rand ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Deane. If so, what manufacturers and what types of such com- 
puters and tabulators have you leased or purchased from each? 

Mr. Anperson. One computer was leased from the Electro Data 
Corp. during calendar year 1955. The other two computers in op- 
eration from a manufacturer other than IBM and Remington Rand 
are 1 purchased from the Underwood Corp. and 1 purchased from 
Electro Data Corp. 

Mr. Deane. What were the total rentals, if any, paid in calendar 
or fiseal year 1955 to each such other manufacturer from whom elec- 
tronic equipment was leased, and what was the total cost of such 
equipment purchased ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Total rentals during calendar year 1955 for equip- 
ment under discussion to manufacturers other than IBM and Reming- 
ton Rand were $127,833 paid to the Electro Data Corp. None pur- 
chased during calendar year 1955. 


SERVICING COSTS 


Mr. Deane. What were the amounts paid for servicing equipment 
in 1955 calendar or fiscal year maintained by you ? 

Mr. Anverson. During calendar year 1955, approximately $282,650 
were paid out for the servicing of all equipment owned and maintained 
by the Air Force. 

Mr. Deanz. What were the amounts paid for servicing equipment'in 
1955 calendar or fiscal year maintained by the manufacturer ? 

Mr. Anperson. These costs are included in the rentals for leased 
equipment and not separately identified. For separate service main- 
tenance contracts $6,589.08 was paid to the manufacturer for main- 
tenance of Government-owned equipment. 


PURCHASE OF IBM EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. In the recent consent decree against IBM, that company 
within 1 year must make available to you if requested to do so, sales 
prices on all the equipment that is leased by you at prices not greater 
than the sales price new less 10 percent for each full year of age and 
must, also subsequently offer either to sell or to lease any and all of its 
new equipment to you and others at a price which will bear a com- 
mercially reasonable relationship to the lease rentals. 

Would you expect to substitute purchases of IBM equipment for 
IBM leases when the decree becomes effective and sales prices are 
available ? 
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Mr. Anperson. We are interested in receiving the sales prices, 
service agreements, and spare-parts prices to give us needed informa- 
tion to assist in evaluating our various categories of data processing 
to determine the answers to these questions. Until these data are avail- 
able and evaluations and conclusions reached, we cannot give a definite 
answer to this question. 

Mr. Deane. If not, what exceptions would you expect to make and 
on what grounds or for what reasons ? 

Mr. Anprerson. Our policy concerning rental or purchase of such 
equipment is based strictly on what serves the operation and economy 
needs of the Air Force best and the rate of obsolescence, maintenance 
costs, purchase price, trade-in values, et cetera, which must be con- 
sidered along with straight rentals before this question can be 
answered. When such terms and costs are available, we will be in a 
position to discuss this question more fully. As you know, the consent 
agreement gave IBM until January 1957 to complete and publish costs 
and terms of sale, maintenance, and so on. 

Mr. Deane. Will your ability to buy as well as lease from IBM in 
the future tend to increase or decrease the total amount of IBM com- 
puting and tabulating equipment in your agency? Why? 

Mr. Anpverson. We feel that this consent agreement will make but 
little, if any difference, in the Air Force’s utilization of such equip- 
ment. Equipment is installed on the basis of the Air Force require- 
ment for operational and management data processing assistance. 
Also, we are assuming that purchase or lease terms for equipment will 
be realtively consistent. I possibly should say here, that the use of 
this type of equipment by both industry and the Government is in- 
creasing and will undoubtedly continue to increase as new develop- 
ments and equipment improvements are made. 

Mr. Deane. What would you estimate to be a reasonable commercial 
relationship between rentals charged by IBM on a new machine and 
the purchase price of such a new machine offered alternatively for 
sale at the same time using this actual rentals charged for an IBM 
machine actually in use by you and probable maintenance costs if 
purchased ? 

Mr. Anverson. I believe the reasonable commercial relationships 
as referred to will vary with the various categories of equipment. For 
example, the rapid developments in electronic data processing equip- 
ments has made some systems of equipment generally obsolete or their 
capability is outmoded before they are produced in any quantity. In 
that case, amortization rates might well have to be less than 3 years 
for certain operations while some other types of equipments and opera- 
tions could logically be based on between 5 and 10 years wear out or 
obsolescence rates. 

Mr. Deane. On this basis how much would the purchase of this new 
IBM machine save you annually, giving due consideration to its main- 
tenance, over a 5- and over a 10-year period, as compared with actual 
IBM rentals for the same period ? 

Mr. Anverson. The cost advantages or disadvantages concerning 
rental or purchase cannot be determined until sale and maintenance 
terms are known and a careful evaluation of each specific category 
of operation made. Also the effects of the rapidity of new develop- 
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ments must be considered in relation to each type or category of 
operation. 

Mr. Deane. Referring to figures of your actual IBM rental costs 
for the calendar or fiscal year 1955, what would be the annual reduc- 
tion through purchase in your budget estimates for IBM machine 
costs over a 5- and over a 10-year period ? 

Mr. Anperson. A specific answer cannot be given until full con- 
ReenaHOR of equipments and operations as just discussed has been 
made. 

SALES POLICIES OF FIRMS OTHER THAN IBM 


Mr. Deane. If you have purchased an electronic computing or tabu- 
lating machine from Remington Rand or other manufacturer, were 
you offered a lease contract as an alternative ? 

Mr. Anperson. Remington Rand and some other manufacturers of 
electronic data processing equipment currently provide for either lease 
or purchase of their equipment. This alternative by Remington Rand 
has been available since April 1953. Prior years permitted | acquiring 
such equipment under a purchase plan only. 

Mr. Deane. If so, why did you elect to buy instead of lease? 

Mr. Anperson. When we had the option to buy or to lease and we 
decided to buy, this decision was reached after an evaluation of the 
operations to be performed indicated sufficient tenure and stability of 
the operation to be performed and sufficient compatibility of the equip- 
ment to the operation so that the most desirable results, over a sus- 
tained period could be achieved. Thus with satisfaction in both the 
operation and equipment over an extended period being reasonably 
assured, it was to the best interest of the Air Force to purchase. 

Mr. Deane. If you elected to buy machines from such other manu- 
facturer than IBM rather than to lease, how much more would the 
lease from such other manufacturer have cost you over a period of 5 
and over a period of 10 years, giving due consideration to the main- 
tenance costs involved ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. A comparison of lease costs with maintenance in- 
cluded and purchase costs with maintenance included for a random 
selection of equipment currently available for either lease or purchase 
reflects the number of years lease cost and number of years purchase 
and maintenance cost become equal for some components or categories 
of equipment at 514 years and for others between 7 and 8 years. 

Considered along with the crossover point of years purchase cost 
and years lease cost must be the technical i improvements in equipment 
during the period that would offer more efficiency, economy and capa- 
bility. Also the tenure and stability of the operation during the 
period. 

The Air Force has used such equipment in quantity since 1940 and 
currently the average age of our present equipment to perform Air 
Force operations is between 214 and 3 years. 

Mr. Deane. Along the same lines will you furnish for the record an 
example of the comparative cost over a ten-year period of rental 
versus procurement of a typical Univac system. Would you also indi- 
cate the time period of use at which cost of purchase with maintenance 
equals rental costs if the equipment is operated on a three-shift basis. 

Then give the number of machines and percentage of total that are 
on a one-shift, two-shift, and three-shift basis. 

(The information requested will be found on page 1589.) 
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Arrerarr SPARES, SPARE Parts, SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Statement of program requirements 


mi ] l 
Title 1955 1956 1957 
No. | } | 
| Tn... 


(1) ) | (3) 











| era | 
| Program by activities: | 
120 | Initial aircraft component spares and spare | 








ac ea ea ia ...-------| $1,061, 400, 000 | $1, 263, 300,000 | $1, 081, 200, 000 
All Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, | | 

and supplies. -----..-..- p-<-----------;---| 391, 656, 316 338, 767, 396 306, 525, 000 
421 | Organization base and maintenance equip- 

| Ws bP tts! ae eee Jul} 80, 613, 217 | 80, 837, 808 79, 373, 000 
422 | Organization base and maintenance supplies.|__ 146, 367, 077 | 132, 359, 000 108, 273, 000 

} —eeooCC_C_ ———$ —— [ —————___—__ ___ 

Total fiscal year program. ---___..---.----- | 1, 680, 036, 610 | 1, 815, 264,204 | 1, 575, 371, 000 





Mr. Manon. General Bogart, we will resume the hearing. Will you 
present the witnesses 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are pre- 
pared to proceed with the second of our detailed justifications of esti- 
mates. This is a panel presentation by the Aircraft Spares, Spare 
Parts, Supplies and Equipment Panel. The presentation by this panel 
constitutes our justification for program 120, which is “Initial air- 
craft component spares and spare parts;” project 411, which is “Air- 
craft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies;” project 421, 
“Organization, base and maintenance equipment;” and project 422, 
“Organization, base and maintenance supplies.” 

The presentation by this panel follows the pattern for panel pre- 
sentations which was given by the Aircraft and Missiles Panel. 

Mr. Chairman, in section 1 of the working book we have again the 
funding which is indicated in these budget programs, since our presen- 
tation to the committee last year. 
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Page 2 shows the changes in the fiscal year 1956 program, and page 
6 shows the changes for the 1955 program, Immediately following 
each of these pages is a description of the changes to indicate the rea- 
sons for each of the changes in dollar amounts. 


REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Mr. Manon. What is the overall request for these projects? 

General Bogart. That shows, sir, in section 3. Our total request 
for these four projects for fiscal year 1957, is $1,575,371,000. ‘That 
shows in section 3, sir, and the summary sheet is the first sheet in sec- 
tion 3 of the working book. That is followed by the breaks by pro- 
gram and project on the following pages of section 3. 

Our principal witness is the panel chairman, who is Colonel Ham- 
rick, Chief of the Aircraft Division of the Office of the Director of 
Supplies and Services in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Ma- 
teriel, Headquarters, United States Air Force. Colonel Hamrick has 
a prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many years have you appeared before the com- 
mittee, Colonel ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I have appeared 3 years as a support wit- 
ness and 2 years as a prime witness, a total of 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. This makes your fifth year ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Will you proceed, Colonel ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
today we are prepared to discuss, as a package, the total Air Force 
fund requirement for aircraft spares, spare parts, supplies and 
equipment. This package includes the following budget estimates 
which were formerly justified on a separate basis : 

Program 120—Initial aircraft components, spares, and spare parts, 

Project 411—Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 
plies, and 

Program 420—Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 
supplies. 

The fiscal year 1957 fund requirements in each of these budget 
areas are presented in section III of the working book for the air- 
craft spare parts, supplies, and equipment.panel. 


PANEL TYPE OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. Let me interrupt, Colonel. It seems to me in previous 
years if we were considering the 100 series or the 400 series we con- 
fined ourselves to that series during the presentation. 

General Bocart. That is exactly correct, Mr. Chairman. Because 
of the direct relationship of these programs we have packaged this 
arrangement with this panel type of presentation and preparation, 
which I mentioned on our opening day. Our intent here is to justify 
the whole program to give better relationships for the committee, and 
then when we get to the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 
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the 400 appropriation, for example, we simply key back to the amounts 
of money carried under these particular projects for these purposes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, program 120, “Initial aircraft com- 
ponent spares and spare parts,” blends in perfectly with project 411, 
“Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies,” as well as 
project 421 and project 422? 

General Boearr. That is correct, sir. As a matter of fact, next 
year under the new structure these will be together in any event, and 
the panel presentations will follow much more closely the actual aline- 
ment of the appropriations structure. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Hamrick. ‘he material financed from funds in these proj- 
ects is obtained from two basic sources. As in previous years, direct 
procurement from industry is employed in these areas, and with the 
advent of the General Supplies Division of the Air Force stock fund in 
fiscal year 1956, material in certain of the subproperty classes in proj- 
ects 411, 421, and 422, is now being obtained from this latter source 
on a reimbursable basis. In addition, certain materiel is purchased 
from the Army stock fund. 


TRENDS IN SPARES PROGRAMS 


In presenting these budget requirements, I would first like to review 
the trends in those Air Force programs which are dependent upon 
these fund areas for support. I will then discuss each area with 
respect to the specific requirements covered. 

The budget requirement for these areas reflects the phased buildup 
toward the attainment of the 137-wing objective by the end of fiscal 
year 1957. The aircraft spares requirements included in program 
120 and project 411 are based on the aircraft and flying hour programs. 
The supplies and equipment requirements in program 420 are based 
on several program elements, including installations, personnel, units 
and flying hours. Changes in the composition and magnitude of our 
aircraft inventory as well as changes in programed units, bases, and 
personnel are covered in the statement which General Callahan pre- 
sented to you earlier in these hearings. 

I would like to emphasize that the funds requested in these areas 
will provide an increased degree of combat readiness. By increased 
combat readiness I mean the following—and I will speak in relative 
terms when the basic facts are classified. 

First, we will achieve a significantly greater degree of readiness. 
Our planned total flying hour program reflects a substantial increase 
over previous years. For fiscal year 1957, total programed flying 
hours are 8 percent higher than those programed for fiscal year 1956 
and 16 percent above those actually flown in fiscal year 1955, 


TOTAL FLYING HOURS 


Second, our fiscal year 1957 program calls for a larger proportion 
of jet flying hours as compared to the total program. 
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CHART 1 


TOTAL FLYING HOURS 
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In fiscal year 1957, 43 percent of the flying hours programed will 
be flown by jet aircraft. This compares to 39 percent in fiscal year 
1956 and only 33 percent in fiscal year 1955. The upward trend in 
jet flying hours is even more significant when we consider the hours 
programed for fighter and bomber aircraft. 
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CHART 2 


TOTAL FIGHTER and 
BOMBER FLYING HOURS 
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In fiscal year 1957, the flying hours programed for these aircraft 
will be 75 percent jet as compared to 69 percent in fiscal year 1956 
and only 59 percent in fiscal year 1955. 

The increase in jet flying hours illustrates the progress which is 
being made in our jet modernization program. During fiscal year 
1956, we are programed to add 10 wings to the Air Force structure, 
thus’ attaining a total strength of 131 wings. During this year 79 per- 
cent of the new aircraft which we plan to add to our inventory will 
be jet. On the other hand, the jets are accounting for only 1.3 percent 
of the older aircraft which are being retired in fiscal year 1956. 
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Under our current program, jet aircraft will account for 59 percent 
of our total aircraft inventory by the end of fiscal year 1957. This 
compares to 56 percent in fiscal year 1956 and 52 percent in fiscal 
year 1955. 

As I stated last year, basically, it costs more to support jet aircraft 
and flying hours than to support the reciprocating type. You will 
note, however, that the costs which we are forecasting for fiscal year 
1957 are lower than they have been in recent years. For fiscal year 
1957, the total costs of program 120, project 411, and program 420 is 
forecast at $1.6 billion, as compared to $1.8 billion for fiscal year 1956 
and $1.7 billion for fiscal year 1955. We believe that this lower fund 
request for fiscal year 1957 is justified in view of the offsetting econ- 
omies which are now being achieved throughout the Air Force logis- 
tics system. I shall refer to some of these management improvements 
later on in my statement. 

I would now like to discuss briefly the content and purpose of these 
budget programs and projects; first—those covering aircraft spares 
and spare parts requirements, program 120 and project 411. 

Program 120 and project 411 are very closely related in that, with 
the exception of spare engines which are procured in program 120, the 
same items are procured from both fund areas. There is, however, a 
difference in the definition of procurements accomplished under this 
peer and project. 

The spares and spare parts procured under the appropriation, “Air- 
craft and related procurement,” program 120, are classified as “initial 
spares.” Procurement from program 120 includes life-of-type spare 
engines to meet both peace bat war requirements. It should be noted, 
however, that fund requirements are being deferred for those spare en- 
—- required for wartime operation when the production run extends 
ong enough to permit funding in subsequent years and still prevent a 
break in engine production. Other spare components and spare parts 
are included to provide support for the initial year of operation and 
to establish required stock levels for these aircraft. For parts such 
as radomes, landing gear struts, and aileron assemblies, the initial 
“Buy” often results in life-of-type procurement due to the low wearout 
rate of each item and as a result, few, if any, of the item need ever be 
procured from project 411 funds. 

In budget project 411, funds are obtained for the procurement of 
“follow-on” spares and spare parts required to provide continuing 
support beyond the initial period. It should be noted that the pro- 
curements funded in project 411 constitute net requirements after the 
application of all available assets. These procurements include re- 

enishment quantities of consumption type items and also provide 
in the replacement of reparable type items which cannot be restored 
to service. 


INITIAL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


The funds requested this year for program 120 are required to pro- 
cure the spares and spare parts necessary for support of the 1,898 new 
production aircraft included in program 110. Program 120 also in- 
cludes requirements for certain mobilization reserve materiel, which 
were presented to you earlier by the Materiel Reserve Panel. Items 
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utilized in depot overhaul of Army Aircraft and components are also 
included in this program. 

The requirements computed for direct initial spares, added to the 
requirements for training and ground handling equipment amounted 
to 27 percent of the total aircraft program cost, however, the funds 
which we are requesting amount to only 25 percent of the total pro- 
gram cost. Our judgment in applying this 2 percent adjustment is 
based on the downward trend in initial spares as a percentage of the 
total aircraft program cost. 
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Since 1951, when the initial spares requirements amounted to 44.2 
percent of the total aircraft-program cost, the initial spares percent- 
age has been progressively reduced. By fiscal year 1956, the percent- 
age had been reduced to 28.1. This downward trend reflects the results 
of management improvements, such as the reduction in repair cycle 
for Hi-Valu items from 6 to 3 months and the extension of the Hi- 
Valu philosophy of supply management to the armament and elec- 
tronics areas. The-overall philosophy and objectives of the Hi-Valu 
program were covered in the statement which General Dau presented 
to you earlier and will be expanded somewhat in the King committee 
report which will be given to you later in the presentation. 


INCREASED ENGINE LIFE EXPECTANCIES 


We have also realized certain reductions in spare-engine require- 
ments based on increased engine life expectancies. By this term we 
mean that amount of flying time we expect to realize on an engine 
before a major overhaul is required. Engine life expectancy is one 
of the prime factors in the determination of spare engine requirements. 
These life expectancies are determined, based on operational expe- 
rience on the same or a similar type engine, and using the latest en- 
gineering, maintenance, and research data available, as well as pro- 
fessional judgment. These factors are considered for each engine 
model and necessary revisions are made on a quarterly basis by the 
Aircraft Engine Life Expectancy Committee. This committee is com- 
prised of representatives from the operating commands as well as the 
various maintenance, supply, engineering, research and development 
activities located throughout the Air Force. When called upon, rep- 
resentatives of the aircraft engine manufacturers also assist the com- 
mittee in forecasting life expectancy for specific engines. 

During the past year, our reviews of engine life expectancies have 
resulted in substantially higher predictions for a number of engine 
models. For others, we have not achieved the predicted life within 
the time period originally scheduled. There are also other engines 
for which the predictions have remained constant. On the whole, 
however, the life expectancies have increased for our newer and more 
expensive type engines. These increases are attributed, primarily, 
to (1) the experience which we have gained through extended use of 
the engines; (2) early evaluation and modification of the engines dur- 
ing the expedited service test period; and, (3) expansion of our minor 
repair program. 

Last year a report was presented to you covering the advances in 
our engine minor repair program. This expanded program, which 
provides for a greater degree of repair at base level, has directly con- 
tributed to the increases in engine life for some of our in-service en- 
gines. The increased life expectancy has, in turn, made portions 
of our engine inventories available for use to satisfy new program 
requirements. To date, 3,411 engines of various types and models, 
valued at more than $162 million have been made available and are 
earmarked for installation purposes in the new production aircraft 
and missiles. For example. installation engine requirements for new 
T-83 aircraft have been satisfied for the fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957 procurement programs. 
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Higher life expectancies are also being projected for new engine 
models. These projected life expectancies, time-phased from the point 
when the new engine will be introduced into service, are starting at 
much higher rates than those which were initially predicted for earlier 
jet engines. Moreover, the Air Force is taking calculated risks in 
continuing to widen the gap between the actual time being attained 
on a new engine and that it is projected to achieve and sustain at some 
future point in time. This risk becomes even greater under combat 
conditions, where maximum power is required for sustained periods of 
operation. Under such conditions, the engine life could be substan- 
tially reduced below that level which we are now projecting. The 
predicted life expectancy for the J-57 engine being installed in the 
B-52 aircraft is a good example. 

On this chart we have shown the changes in engine life expectancy 
redictions for the J-57 29/19 engine installed in the B-52 aircraft. 
n the left margin, the scale ranges from 0 to 800 hours graduated in 

units of 100 hours. This column represents the hours we expect to 
achieve between major overhauls of the engine. Along the bottom of 
the chart we have shown, by fiscal year, the time span currently 
covered by our engine life expectancy predictions. 

This chart also reflects the dates of those predictions. Please notice 
that an original prediction of August 18, 1954, indicated a 250 hour 
life, rising to approximately 325 hours in fiscal year 1957, and finally 
reaching 350 hours at the end of 1958. This prediction was reviewed 
on of February 4, 1955, and remained unchanged. 


METHODS OF INCREASING ENGINE LIFE 


Mr. Manon. Are you talking about the life of the engine? 

Colonel Hamrick. This is the time between overhauls, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Between overhauls? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How can you increase the time between overhauls if 
you subject the engine to the same sort of treatment? Is the engine 
improving or are you learning how to better take care of it? What 
is the explanation for these proposed improvements ¢ 

Colonel Hamrick. They all contribute, sir. There is technological 
progress, which builds a better engine, and the fact that we are more 
accustomed to the engine after we have it in use for a while and know 
how better to use it. Third and probably most important is our minor- 
repair program. Under this concept the base is allowed to disassemble 
the engine to a certain degree and replace certain components of the 
engine which are well within the skills available at the base, and re- 
assemble the engine. Then it is continued on its current life without 
a major overhaul. Major overhauls are accomplished by returning 
the engine to an overhaul facility. 

Mr. Manon. By extending the length of time between overhauls do 
you increase the hazard to the aircraft and the crew? In other words, 
is there a greater likelihood of an accident of a failure because of the 
extension of the time between overhauls? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; I would not consider that we in any way 
jeopardize the pilot or safety of our aircraft by extending the over- 
hauls, because we still stay within prudent safety limits for our 
operations. 
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INDICATIONS OF NEED FOR OVERHAUL 


Mr. Manon. What is a nonexpert way of telling when an engine is 
compelled to have an overhaul ? 

Colonel Hamrick. When it appears that it should have one, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What are the indications that compel the over- 
haul # 

Colonel Hamrrcx. I will discuss the jet engine, since we have an in- 
creasing number in our inventory, Mr. Chairman. 

The prime indication of a malfunction in a jet engine is vibration. 
Due to the high rotational speed of its turbine and the compressor 
assembly, the rotor inside the engine, any imbalance caused by a nicked 
blade or a blade breaking off results in vibrations which are set up 
that can be detected normally in the cockpit. In addition, we find 
that r. p. m. loss is another indication of a malfunctioning. By 
r. p. m. loss I mean that when the 100 percent of expected r. p. m. is 
not being achieved on the power check at this point they start looking 
further to determine the exact cause of the vibration or the loss of 
power. 

DIFFERENCES OF LIFE OF ENGINES OF SAME MODELS 


Mr. Mauion. If we assume that 10 people buy new automobiles we 
can assume that one of them will drive his automobile with care, and 
that he can drive it almost indefinitely without any repair to the engine, 
while another one will drive his automobile maybe without care, and 
his engine has to be repaired earlier. On the other hand, maybe they 
both will drive the automobiles just alike, but one will break down 
long before the other one. That has been my general feeling, though 
maybe it is not true now to the same extent it formerly was. 

Do you have any inconsistency among your engines? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; we do. The truth of the matter is on 
each engine model we maintain a record of those engines which achieve 
the full life expectancy. They vary from engine model to engine 
model. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about the same engine. I am talking 
about a variation within what would be identical engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is what you are using here not an average, rather than 
an actual, for each engine? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Hamrick. We are using an average for each engine, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I did not make that clear. This is an average 
of all of one type. In other words, this is an average expectancy on all 
J—57 engines, whereas 1 individual engine may only run 100 hours and 
another may run 800 hours. This is an average for the purpose of 
calculation of need, as I understood it. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; but only for this specific model which 
is being used in the B-52. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right. 

Colonel Hamrick. Of course you realize that the J—57 engine is 
used in quite a number of our Century series fighters. 

I think I could clarify this point that Mr. Mahon raised. On the 
J—57 engine, Mr. Mahon, we have a maximum prescribed time which is 
above what we expect in average performance of all engines of that 
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series. We also keep records on what we are actually achieving on 
the engine. Also we keep records on the number of engines which sur- 
vive the maximum time, which of course is in excess of our average 
expectancy. 

Your comparison to the automobile is quite correct. All of our 
engines do not achieve the same time, but we do deal with averages 
within the particular type of the series. 

Mr. Manon. I know that. My whole point was: Is the variation 
very decided, or do nearly all of them achieve approximately the 
same degree of effectiveness between overhauls ? 

Colonel Hamrick. I would have to state that the majority of them 
fall within the average period, Mr. Mahon. For instance, on the 
J-4A7-GE-25 we have 29 percent of those engines that survive maxi- 
mum time of 1,400 hours, but yet our average is only 850. So we 
do have about 60 or 70 percent that are falling on the remainder of the 
curve. Certainly there would be several falling below—at least 50 
percent falling below—the average life, if this is a balanced situation. 

Mr. Manon. Do all of these engines receive approximately the same 
treatment from the pilot and the crew, insofar as operation is con- 
cerned ¢ 

Colonel Hamrick. We are very specific in prescribing in our pilots’ 
manuals how the engine should be operated. There are circumstances, 
however, where maybe the pilot would forget or maybe our ground 
crew men would forget. There are at times reasons for diverting from 
the published procedures. 

Generally I believe I am correct. I follow the prescribed operating 
procedures for an engine at all times, because I recognize that it is 
the first essential to continued flight. I like to think—and I do believe, 
Mr. Chairman— that all of our pilots feel the same way and do take 
good care of their engines. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed. 

Colonel Hamrick. Returning to the J-57 29/19 engine chart, based 
on the success achieved in the minor repair program, the Aircraft 
Engine Life Expectancy Committee on July 11, 1955, raised the 
life expectancy for this engine from 325 to 400 hours in fiscal year 
1957; phasing upward to 600 hours in fiscal year 1959. ‘This predic- 
tion was reviewed on October 6, 1955, and remained unchanged. 

This projected increase in life expectancy for the J—57 engine is 
based primarily upon the achievements of earlier jet engines. In addi- 
tion, early results of the J-57 minor repair program indicate that. the 

redicted 600-hour life can be realized within the next 2 or 3 years. 

f we had used this year’s life expectancy, instead of the projected 600 
hours, in computing this budget estimate, the fund requirement for 
spare J-57 engines would have been almost twice as much: approxi- 
mately $266 million instead of $144 million. 


CHANGES IN LIFE EXPECTANCIES OF ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. This engine which you expect to run 600 hours between 
overhauls is not an identical engine to one you were talking about 
running 300 hours, is it 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; it isthe same engine. As we move along 
we will probably have some engineering refinements to the engine. 
However, basically it is the same engine, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. That just is not quite clear to me. If the identically 
same engine, with just minor changes, only runs 300 hours now, and 
is going to run 600 hours later on, there must be something drastically 
wrong, I would say just from a superficial examination. 

Colonel Hamrick. I erred in indicating that the changes would be 
minor. All of our equipments are constantly under review for refine- 
ments to enable them to do a better job. We are also placing a great 
deal of faith in our minor repair program. 

Then of course we will, after the engineering has stabilized, with a 
greater number of engines in the system, have a better chance for more 
engines surviving the expected maximum time, than with the few 
engines we have in the inventory today. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I understand your statement earlier, this life ex- 
pormeney is under constant review and you have a quarterly meeting 
on it 

Colonel Hamrrcx. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Assume that on this J-57 engine, which your studies 
now indicate should give you greater life between overhauls as the 
newer models and more of them come out, which you have said is 600 
hours, that 6 months from now your quarterly report does not bear out 
this expectation and it looks as though maybe 400 hours is the best you 
ean get by 1959. Then what? 

Colonel Hamrick. We have to recognize that, Mr. Scrivner, and 
we should at that time adjust the FLE. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an “ELE”? 

Colonel Hamricx. That is the engine life expectancy, the time we 
hone to achieve between major overhauls. 

However, if the average time actually experienced was substantially 
below that which we were expecting. In other words, if we had sev- 
eral engines that were falling down—we would have to investigate 
the cause through our maintenance, engineering and contractor staffs 
to determine just what was happening to the engine and determine the 
specific cause of our not achieving the expected engine life. We would 
then concentrate the efforts of the Air Force and the contractor in cor- 
recting the particular deficiency in order to achieve the expected life. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you not also be faced with the necessity of 
revamping your estimate and coming in with a request for additional 
funds? 

Colonel Hamricr. That is precisely so. We do have engines that 
have left us in a pretty embarrassing situation, and on which we have 
had to increase our requirements, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder if you could pick that up in the following 
year, insofar as appropriations are concerned. 

Colonel Hamrick. We could, sir. 

General Bocart. This is one of the reasons, Mr. Chairman, we are 
faced with the problem of reprograming between funds. We pick 
these up from time to time and adjust our financial plans to take care 
of that sort of contingency. 
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OVERHAUL BY CONTRACT 


Mr. Scrivner. One further question. I understood that some—I 
do not know how much—of your engine overhaul was being done by 
contract by the firms that had originally made the engines. Is that 
correct ? 

Colonel Hamricx. That istrue. Some of our engines are overhauled 
by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they learning about the engine which they 
themselves made by this overhaul practice ? 

Colonel Hamrick. This question could probably be more fully 
covered by our maintenance personnel. However, I feel that they 
gain a tremendous amount of knowledge in tearing down an engine for 
overhaul and inspection. They determine which parts of the engine 
are exceeding tolerance limits as to wear, and the time periods covered 
without wear, and the replacement frequency of parts which would be 
necessary in the overhaul of the engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that in itself not make it possible for the manu- 
facturer, as you pointed out, to note the weaknesses and perhaps where 
unanticipated difficulties arise, and be able to overcome that on the 
succeeding engines? 

Colonel Hamrick. I agree with your statement, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General CaLtLanan. Mr. Scrivner, further on that same subject the 
engines which are overhauled in our own Air Force depots have the 
same kind of followup treatment by representatives of the manu- 


facturers so that the information gained from tear-down inspections 
as to difficulties and unsatisfactory conditions in the engine can be 
corrected. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS, AND SUPPLIES 


Colonel Hamrick. The funds requested this year for project 411 
ure required to provide continuing spares support for our tlying-hour 
program, projected through the fiscal year 1957 budget period. This 
fund request also includes requirements for certain mobilization 
reserve materiel items such as auxiliary fuel tanks, pylon assemblies, 
and assist takeoff unit racks. These requirements were also presented 
to you by the materiel reserve panel. 

The reduction in repair cycle from 6 to 3 months for all Hi-Valu 
items, which I mentioned earlier in connection with program 120, is 
also applicable to project 411 and has resulted in reduced procure- 
ment requirements in both fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. Fur- 
thermore, by devoting more concentrated and specialized attention 
to the Hi-Valu area, we have been able to maintain better control 
over the procurement and distribution of those spares which account 
for 43 percent of the total fund requirements in project 411. Pro- 
curement requirements for all items comparatively new in the supply 
system were carefully evaluated in order to hold new procurements 
to an absolute minimum. In cases where little, if any, consumption 
had been experienced with the assets which were funded in program 
120, it was determined that followon procurement would not be ini- 
tiated or budgeted for at this time. For example, the motor and 
drive assembly with a unit cost of $902, which is used on C-124 and 
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B-52 aircraft. A procurement requirement of 288 was computed 
based on the limited consumption experience then available. How- 
ever, since only 31 issues had been recorded over the base period, as 
compared to a current asset position of 563, it was determined that 
additional procurement would not be initiated until more reliable 
issue experience, extending over a longer time period, had been 
recorded for this item. 

A careful review was also made of items well established in the sup- 
ply system which were currently in a favorable asset position. In 
those cases where assets were high in comparison to net procurement 
requirements, it was decided that procurement action would be de- 
ferred beyond this budget period. An example is the fuel flow trans- 
mitter with a unit cost of $173.87, which is used on C-97, C-124A, 
TB-50H, and C-119 aircraft. A total of 1,406 items had been issued 
over the base period considered in the requirement computation. 
Based on this experience, a net procurement requirement of 1,122 was 
computed. However, since the total asset position for this item 
amounted to 2,429, it was determined that additional procurement 
would be deferred at this time. 

Determinations of the type which I have just cited are made by Air 
Force specialists who have broad experience relative to aircraft spares 
support. These specialists apply their best judgment and commodity 
knowledge in determining the items and final quantities which will be 
included in a given buying program or budget estimate. The “com- 
modity knowledge” to which I refer includes information relative to 
available substitutes, engineering developments, planned modifica- 
tions, and other pertinent factors as well as the specialist’s own ex- 
perience in projecting requirements for similar type items. The ap- 
plication of this particular management technique results in a lower 
input into our spares inventory, therefore requiring a smaller dollar 
investment, and also lessening the problem of disposal at the time when 
the aircraft approach their retirement date. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Budget program 420 is titled “Organization, base and maintenance 
equipment and supplies.” It contains 2 projects—421 covering items 
of a recoverable nature which are designated as minor items of equip- 
ment and 422 covering items of a consumable nature which are called 
supplies. In budget program 420, we provide for the centrally pro- 
cured supplies and certain minor equipment items not provided else- 
where. These items are required to assist in the support, on a world- 
wide basis, of both military and civilian personnel and the various 
tvpes of organizations and installations within the Air Force. In 
this area, we provide for more than 250,000 items which are assigned to 
some 80 different categories of property located in 12 prime depots. 

The items covered in this budget program include high altitude 
fivine cloth'ng: fire fighters’ protective clothing; survival equipment 
including liferafts, life preservers, and parachutes; ground communi- 
cations and electronics equipment; training devices; chaplains’ equip- 
ment; photographic supplies; meteorological supplies; lumber; and 
numerous other items. In addition, this budget program includes kits 
for modification of in-use ground equipment. All of these items are 
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different from the standpoint of cost and use but are equally essential 
to the accomplishment of the Air Force mission. 

In section III in the working book before you, you will observe that 
our fiscal year 1957 estimate of $187.6 million under program 420 rep- 
resents a decrease from our fiscal year 1955 obligation which was $226.9 
million and our planned fiscal year 1956 procurement which is $213.1 
million. This reduction in fiscal year 1957 from previous ) years is at- 
tributable to (1) a decrease in mobilization reserve materiel require- 
ments, and (2) the application of improved and aggressive manage- 
ment techniques similar to those to which I referred in our discussion 
of project 411. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize, I believe that these budget requests for spares, spare 
parts, equipment and supplies constitute minimum fund requirements 
for the support of the 137-wing program. These fund requirements 
reflect the continuation of our management improvement program in 
the Air Force logistics system. The highlights of the more significant 
management improvements have been presented to you in the course 
of these budget hearings. We are by no means relaxing in our efforts 
to effect further economies in the management of our resources. Our 
request for fewer dollars to support increased jet aircraft in our inven- 
tory, increased wings in our structure and increased flying hours, is a 
fulfillment of both our own objectives as well as our promises to this 
committee. 

We will not let up in these efforts and we hope to present a similar 
report to you next year. 

In concluding, I would like to bring to your attention that repre- 
sentatives of the Air Materiel Command are present here today to assist 
in providing any further information which you may desire relative 
to these budget estimates. We are also prepared to present a report 
on the activities of the spares study group, also known as the King 
Committee. In addition, we have available a statement of our aircraft 
spares and spare parts inventory as of June 30, 1955. Finally, we 
have brought with us, for the committee’s examination, several items 
of personal flying equipment, funded in program 420 which are neces- 
sary in the operation of our latest combat aircraft. 

Thank you. 


INVENTORY OF AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Wuirrten. Thank you, Colonel. You might proceed with your 
general statement with regard to the inventory. 

Colonel Hamrick. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I will discuss the Air 
Force inventory of aircraft spares and spare parts, on hand at the 
start of this fiscal year; and I will also discuss how we intend to use 
4 inventory in support of our operating programs and mobilization 
plans. 
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INVENTORY 


Last year we stated that we anticipated an aircraft spares inventory 
of $8.4 billion on June 30, 1955. It was a projection of the estimated 
gains and losses that would determine the ending inventory on that 
date. Your attention is invited to our actual inventory of $8.6 billion. 

This inventory statement is based on spare engine reports and 
reports obtained from the inventory accounting monetary system, 
which is known as IAM. Monetary accounting, an important part 
of the Air Force financial management system, portrays both the 
geographical distribution and the composition of this inventory. 


INVENTORY LOCATION 


Eighty-two percent of the inventory is stored in air depots world- 
wide, and 84 percent is located at depots and bases within the United 
States. This represents a desirable position because it centralizes 
our inventory and distribution control under our most competent 
management and in our most specialized facilities: The air depots. 
Most important, the location of the bulk of our spares within the 
United States permits ready distribution to meet a global situation. 

Our air depots and air bases have a wholesaler-retailer relationship. 
Maximum stockage of the inventory at wholesale air depots lends itself 
to efficient distribution of assets to satisfy consumer demands at retail 
base level. The need for flexibility and economy in the support of 
operating units is recognized in this system. We have found that 
maximum supply support can be provided with fewer dollars, by 
using an effective distribution system from our wholesale air depots, 
instead of dispersing our assets to a great number of retail stores at 
base level. 

With the majority of the inventory in the United States, our assets 
are concentrated for effective distribution to any part of the world. 
This inherently provides better security. We have recognized the 
vulnerability of our assets in overseas areas and we feel that their 
location in the United States offers more insurance against loss for any 
reason. 

The Air Force controls the location of its inventory assets through 
the establishment of essential stock levels dictated by the operating 
unit’s mission, location, and programmed rates of activity. 


INVENTORY COMPOSITION 


Our aircraft spares and spare parts inventory consists of: (1) spare 
engines and engine spare parts, (2) airborne communications, elec- 
tronics, photographic, weapons and armament system spares, (3) ac- 
cessories, instruments, and miscellaneous component spares; and 
(4) airframe spare parts. 

Complete spare engines and engine spare parts account for the 
largest portion of our assets. You will note that these amount to 
approximately 48 percent of each inventory dollar: 28 percent for 
spare engines and 20 percent for engine spare parts, Airborne com- 
munications and electronics are approximately 6 percent. Airborne 
photographic, weapons, and armament system spares are approxi- 
mately 9 percent. Accessories, instruments and miscellaneous com- 
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ponent spares are approximately 23 percent; and finally, airframe 
spares make up the remaining 14 percent of our aircraft spares inven- 
tory dollar. 

‘Taken together, these various kinds of spares and spare parts pro- 
vide balanced supply support for our aircraft inventory. 

We have discussed the composition and geographical location of the 
aircraft spare parts inventory. However, the adequacy or inadequacy 
of this inventory can only be determined by analyzing its planned use. 


PLANNED USE OF INVENTORY 


The planned use of the inventory can best be described by dividing 
it into its 4 stock segments: (1) operating, (2) mobilization reserve, 
(3) economic retention, and (4) residual. 


OPERATING 


The first segment, operating stocks, is required to support the Air 
Force flying hour program through fiscal year 1956 and at the same 
time, maintain the approved stock-level position. These stocks sup- 
port approximately 26,000 Regular Air Force, Air National Guard, 
and Air Reserve aircraft for the peacetime mission; and provide for 
combat readiness with the forces in being. These aircraft represent a 
‘apital investment of approximately $13.9 billion. The stocks will 
also provide support for approximately 7,400 mutual defense assis- 
tance program aircraft which represent a capital investment of ap- 
proximately $1.7 billion. In addition, they provide spares for depot 
repair of approximately 3,500 Department of the Army aircraft and 
components representing a capital investment of approximately $200 
million. To recapitulate, these operating stocks valued at $4.7 billion 
support 36,900 aircraft representing a total capital investment of 
approximately $15.8 billion. 

Dollarwise 80 percent of the aircraft spares which we buy are recov- 
erable by repair. These reparables, which account for such a large 
percentage of our operating stocks, consist of engines, bombing sys- 
tems and fire control components, communication and radar equip- 
ment, and practically all accessories and components of the basic air- 
plane. They cycle from issue, to use, to repair, and back to use. For 
example, recoverable spare engines procured for the inventory life of 
the aircraft represent $2.4 billion of the operating stocks. Some of our 
jet engines turn over at a rate of 1 to 3 times per year. 

The smaller portion, 20 percent of our inventory. is composed of 
consumable items such as tires for jet aircraft, turbine-wheel blades 
for jet engines, and gaskets, screws, spacers, washers, bushings, and 
seals used on all type aircraft. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


The second segment, one-half billion dollars in mobilization re- 
serves, consists of aircraft spare parts in flyaway kits and replenish- 
ment tables. Also included are war consumables such as auxiliary 
fuel tanks and assist-take-off unit racks and adapters. These mobi- 
lization reserves are required over and above the operating stocks to 
support the employment of available forces on a specified D-day in 
accordance with our latest war plans and mobilization reserve policies. 
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ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCKS 


The third segment, economic retention stocks, amounts to $2 billion. 
It is Air Force policy to retain in the Air Force inventory those items 
which will support an aircraft through its complete life. This cate- 
gory consists of items that are not required for the support of current 
operating programs nor mobilization plans but are held to meet fore- 
seeable program requirements. 

The economic retention segment is comprised of spares for older 
model aircraft. For example, it is good business to retain C-47 and 
B-25 spare parts even though they are in long supply. It costs less 
to store them than to retool and procure small quantities at some 
future date. However, when anticipated storage and handling costs 
exceed the cost of replacement, the item is moved to the fourth segment, 
residual stocks, for appropriate disposition. 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 


For the most part, the generation of $1.4 billion in residual stocks, 
at acquisition cost, reflects the transition of the modern Air Force 
from propeller to jet-type aircraft. The rapid development of air- 
power and the highly specialized and technical nature of aircraft 
spare parts results in a high rate of obsolescence. This residual 
property must eventually be removed from the inventory to reduce 
costs connected with inspection, care, handling, and storage. Conse- 
quently, each year some materiel in our system moves into the residual 
segment and becomes available for transfer to the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or other Government agencies. Some of it is donated to 
authorized recipients such as accredited schools and city, county, and 
State governments. A large portion of this property is sold and a 
small percentage is destroyed. , 

Our inventory is quite fluid in the manner in which materiel moves 
from one stock segment to another. For example, we now have air- 
frame spares for the B-%6 aircraft assigned to all four segments: 
Operating stocks, mobilization reserve stocks, economic retention 
stocks and residual stocks. As of the date of this inventory position, 
the operating stocks included only those spares which were required 
to support the B-36 flying hour program through fiscal year 1956 and 
also maintain the required stock-level position. There were also some 
B-36 snares in the mobilization reserve segment in the form of sup- 
port tables and flyaway kits. The remainder of these spares was iden- 
tified as either economic retention or residual stocks. 

As the B-36 aircraft phases out of our program, its support tables 
and flyaway kits will be phased out of the mobilization reserve stocks. 
The tables and kits will be disassembled and the spares obtained there- 
from will be added to the operating stocks. Some of the B-36 spares 
which are now identified as economic retention stocks will also be used 
to meet annual operating requirements. Others will remain in the 
economic retention stocks, but only on a temporary basis. Inevitably, 
as the B-36 phases out of our inventory, all of its spares which have 
not been consumed and cannot be used on other model aircraft will be- 
come residual stocks earmarked for appropriate disposition. 
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SUMMARY 


We have discussed the aircraft spares inventory position as of June 
30, 1955, and have presented an analysis of its planned use. This was 
made possible by completion of the initial phases of the inventory ac- 
counting monetary system. Looking to the future, we feel that the 
orderly implementation of the remaining phases of this system will 
reflect a Brownie iiventoey, It must be emphasized, however, that this 
inventory growth will not represent the capitalization in our accounts 
of unknown assets. Rather, it is the result of the evolutionary expan- 
sion of the [AM system to a more complete coverage. 

It is expected that the inventory statement next year will be of a 
larger dollar value. This increased dollar value will not result merely 
from the expansion of the IAM system, but will reflect the higher 
cost of spares and spare parts required for the support of an increased 
aircraft inventory, consisting of a higher percentage of the more 
expensive jet aircraft. However, we expect these increases to be par- 
tially offset by the management improvements which are being effected 
throughout our logistic system. For example, our inventory require- 
ments for Hi-Valu items have been lowered as a result of reduced stock 
levels and repair cycle times. Consequently, we are buying smaller 
quantities of these more expensive items, thereby offsetting, to some 
extent, the increasing trend in inventory value. 

I would like to assure you that the Air Force will continue its efforts 
to obtain more efficient management over these assets. In this con- 
nection, the data obtained from the IAM system is enabling us to 
maintain a closer and more sensitive control over the acquisition, use, 
and disposition of our resources. In this way, we hope to achieve the 
management goal of our logistic system which is to provide maximum 


support for our operating forces with a minimum dollar investment. 
Thank you. 


PROGRESS IN MANAGEMENT OF HI-VALU SPARES 


Mr. Chairman, I have a statement on progress in the management 
of Hi-Valu spares which I can insert in the record at this point. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


PROGRESS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF HI-VALU SPARES 


(Report on the Activities of the Spares Study Group) 


In the fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 budget hearings before this com- 
mittee, reports were made on the achievements of the spares study group in the 
management of Hi-Valu spare parts. 

The spares study group, which has been responsible for developing and spear- 
heading the Hi-Valu program remains under the chairmanship of Mr. Harry 
O. King, a prominent industrialist who has been interested in Air Force activi- 
ties for some time. Maj. Gen. Frederick J. Dau, director of supply at Head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, is serving as vice chairman of the group. 

This year, we would like to present a résumé of the latest progress which 
has been achieved in the Hi-Valu program. As we have stated in previous re- 
ports, the principal objectives of the Hi-Valu program are as follows: To pro- 
cure the minimum essential quantities of those few aircraft parts which ac- 
count for the major portion of total spares costs and then exercise strict control 
over their delivery, stockage, issuance and repair, so that adequate support is 
furnished to the customer. We forsee this approach to spares management as 
being a continuing one. 
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Hi-Valu spares applicable to inproduction aircraft and engines are now se- 
lected and provisioned by the use of Hi-Valu procedures. As new aircraft, 
engines, and guided missiles come into the Air Force, the Hi-Valu items are 
similarly provisioned and controlled. 

In past years, the Hi-Valu philosophy has been concentrated in the airframe 
and engine areas. It has now been extended to the airborne electronics and 
armament areas. 

In the airborne electronics area, 29 items have been selected for Hi-Valu 
control. While these items represent less than 1 percent of the total line items 
involved, they account for approximately 76 percent of the dollars expended 
for airborne electronics spares. 

In extending the Hi-Valu philosophy to the armament area, a total of 46,275 
armament items were reviewed. Of these, 248 were selected for Hi-Valu con- 
trol. Although these items represent only one-half of 1 percent of the line items 
in this area, they account for 59 percent of the dollars. 

Since our last report on the Hi-Valu program, repair cycle times have been 
reduced from 6 to 3 months for Hi-Valu items and 4 months for cost category IT 
items (those costing $10 or more which have not been classified Hi-Valu). 
These reductions in repair cycle times for the higher cost items were made 
possible throngh: (1) Use of premium transportation, including airlift for 
the most expensive items: (2) acceleration of actual repair; and (3) mainte- 
nance of separate item control records in order to expedite the various paper 
processes involved. As a result of these reductions in repair cycle times, the 
fiscal year 1956 nrocurement requirements for aircraft spares were reduced by a 
total of $53.4 million. 

Reduced stockage objectives for the Hi-Valu items were also reflected for the 
first time in the fiscal year 1956 procurement program. By expediting the flow 
of these items through the logistics system, we were able to reduce their 
stockage objective from 514 to 444 months. As the same time, the stockage 
objective for the low cost items (those costing less than $10) was increased 
from 51%4 to 6144 months in order to effect more economical distribution. As a 
result of both of these changes in stockage objectives, fiscal year 1956 procure- 
ments for aircraft spares were further reduced by $26.1 million. 

Some progress is being made in further extending Hi-Valu controls. For ex- 
ample, spares provided under the mutual defense assistance program are being 
brought under control. Plans also have been completed for including Air National 
yuard and Reserve bases in the Hi-Valu program. In addition, those Hi-Valu 
items which are subject to infrequent replacement as a result of accidents or 
other causes which cannot be accurately predicted are being classified as con- 
tingeney spares and procured under what we call an insurance item concept. 
That is, a very limited quantity of an item is procured for a specific distribution 
and no additional procurement is initiated, even though additional aircraft are 
contracted, unless one of the existing spares is condemned or rendered useless 
due to design change. 

Another year’s operation has conclusively demonstrated the soundness of the 
Hi-Valu program and we plan to continue our progress during the coming year. 
By expanding the program and further integrating its principles throughout the 
multiple processes of our logistics system, we feel assured that maximum sup- 
port for these high cost items can be provided within a minimum investment. 
The employment of these improved concepts of inventory management, coupled 
with the use of more advanced communications and electronies data processing 
equipment, will further assure the responsiveness of the system to react rapidly 
to the variable conditions of supply demand. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE Estimates ror Atrcrarr Spare Parts, 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manion. We will insert in the record at this point the appropri- 
ate nortions of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Program 120: Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1957_.._----------_---__-- $1, 081, 200, 000 
Program -requirements, fiscal year 1956__-...-------_--.----- 1, 268, 300, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1955...............-...-.- 1, 061, 400, 000 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds- under this program are to provide for the procurement of quantities of 
initial spares and spare parts to support the flyaway aircraft procured in pro- 
gram 110. Spare engines for wartime operations are procured to support the air- 
craft on a program life basis except when the delivery of engines programed 
for war requirements falls beyond the point in time that these engines can be pro- 
cured with subsequent year funds without a break in production. In such in- 
stances war reserve engines are deferred to the subsequent fiscal year. The 
same engines procured to support wartime operations are used to support the 
peacetime operating program even though the peacetime engine requirements 
exceed the engines required for wartime. 


PART IT. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The quantities of spare engines required for the estimated life of the aircraft 
and for war requirements are determined by a computation for each specific type 
engine. This computation takes into account such factors as monthly aircraft 
utilization rates, engine life expectancy, and pipeline requirements. 

Engine spare parts requirements are based on the number of overhatils gener- 
ated within the first 12 months of aircraft operation, plus field maintenance re- 
quirements for the same period. This experience has been converted to a per- 
centage factor and applied against the dollar cost of each installed engine by 
model and type of aircraft. 

Other spares and spare parts are procured in quantities sufficient to support 
the first 12 months’ operation and an appropriate stock level which is an average 
of 5% months. Further, these funds provide for flyaway kits and tables con- 
sisting of spares and spare parts required to accompany the aircraft for sup- 
port of deployed units. The kits and tables are required to support combat 
operations in the event of hostilities until supply pipelines can be established. 

The other spares items that must be periodically replaced on an aircraft due 
to usage during normal operation and to cover support of other items furnished 
by the Air Force to the contractor for installation in production aircraft are 
separated into five major categories: (1) Airframe spares, (2) armament spares, 
(3) airborne electronic spares, (4) airborne weapons spares, and (5) other mis- 
cellaneous spares. These funds will provide for the spares requirement to sup- 
port the aircraft for the first 12 months plus an appropriate stock level which is 
an average of 5% months. These spare requirements are based on factors 
developed under the approved Air Force method for computation of initial spares 
requirements. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
Program 410: Operation of aircraft 


Project 411: Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts and supplies: 
Requirements, fiscal year 1957 $306, 525, 000 
Requirements, fiscal year 1956 338, 767, 396 
Requirements, fiscal year 1955 391, 656, 316 


This estimate covers funds required for procurement of follow-on aircraft main- 
tenance spares, spare parts, and supplies, and for procurement of mobilization 
reserve materiel requirements, including auxiliary fuel tanks, airborne weapons, 
external assist takeoff unit racks and adapters, pylon assemblies, and spares and 
spare parts required for support of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. Provision is 
made for support of all echelons of maintenance and for operation of aircraft 
assigned to the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve on a worldwide basis. 
In addition, provision is made for the maintenance of required stock levels, 
including quantities to support the Air National Guard flying hour program and 
depot maintenance of in-service Army aircraft in accordance with agreements 
between the Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force. 

In the broadest of terms, project 411 provides for (a) flying-hour support, that 
is, operational requirements to support the flying-hour program, and (b) aug- 
mentation of certain essential mobilization reserves in accordance with approved 
policies and war plans. The requirements for the former of these 2 categories 
are met from 2 sources. As in previous years, direct procurement from industry 
is employed, and with the advent of the General Supplies Division of the Air 
Force Stock Fund in fiscal year 1956, materiel in certain of the subproperty 
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classes is obtained from this latter source on a reimbursable basis. This means 
that using activities (depots, installations, etc.) purchase their requirements for 
those items capitalized into the stock fund in a buyer-seller relationship. 

The materiel covered by funds in this project falls into the following six sub- 
categories: (1) Airframe components; (2) engine components; (3) armament 
components; (4) electronics; (5) airborne weapons; and (6) other spares,:spare 
parts, and supplies. Within these categories, provision is made for the replace- 
ment of stocks which will be consumed in sustaining active aircraft during fiscal 
year 1957; and for the establishment or adjustment of stock levels (for nonstock 
fund items), as required in support of the operating program for fiscal year 1958. 


Recapitulation of fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and prior years’ fund requirements 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Section A: Flying hour support: 





By IN an ere led Suiits dd bes batt dail dtekes, $314, 550, 234 | $239,319,994 | $204, 144,015 

2. Purchases from General Supplies Division, Air Force 
TIN hot acest tedouai sc kucuinchuamoch nae 60, 000. 000 62, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Total, flying-hour support_._..................-..-- | 374, 550, 234 | 301,319, 994 269, 144. 015 
Section B: Mobilization reserve materiel._...........-..-.-.-- 17, 106, 082 37, 447, 402 37, 380, 985 
Ci 391, 656, 316 | 338, 767, 396 306, 525, 000 


Program 420: Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 


Project 421: Organization, base, and maintenance equipment : 


enulseteonts: Gees) Poar JOR c4 ois i cls $79, 373, 000 
Requirements, fiscal year 1056... .W....... ne een 80, 837, 808 
Routiremente, Geckhi year 1066.... 20. bi ce es es ccs 80, 613, 217 


This estimate covers funds required for the central procurement of minor 
equipment, including initial spare parts, to support organizations, installations 
and personnel worldwide. In addition, this project also covers centrally pro- 
cured kits for modification of in-use ground equipment. 

Items of minor equipment included in this estimate are those nonexpendable or 
reparable items not provided in other budget programs, which have an average 
life of 1 year or more after being put into use. 

The requirements in this budget project are summarized in two major sections, 
The equipment requirements are reflected under section A and include such 
categories of items as special purpose clothing, personal equipment, ground com- 
munications equipment and survival equipment. Requirements for modification 
of in-use ground equipment are reflected under section B and include kits for 
the modification of radur sets, generator sets, and test stands. 


Sec. A.—Minor equipment 


CN TB EOD i acc enese-tecctnleeretasedaninsaseknenetinnnl $67, 373, 000 
PE TS NT isn: eek ssc phinsinlintibaipe aed eeneeaatndniteeniit 67, 318, 080 
DETR OGNEE, TERCR 1 BOBS EO ccctctinnice acindgdieteinicein inlcesansnrtisednatye devin 73. 979. 268 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


The requirements for the minor equipment in this section are computed on an 
individual item basis by the application of an equipment authorization system 
which tailors the equipment requirement for each organization to its specific 
mission, assigned personnel and geographic deployment. A review of each organ- 
ization’s equipment requirements was made at successive echelons of command 
to insure that the stated equipment needs were not only proper but were also 
the minimum required to perform the assigned mission effectively. The equip- 
nient requirements so developed were projected against the applicable Air Force 
programs, such as troop program (organizations and personnel), projected air- 
craft inventory and unit equipment, base utilization, and unit deployment. The 
resultant gross requirement was then reduced by the worldwide inuse, ware- 
house, on order and undelivered quantities, and by the estimated fiscal year 1956 
procurements to arrive nt a net fiscal year 1957 quantitative requirement. The 
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net fiscal year 1957 requirement was priced to determine budget year fund re- 
quirements. The gross requirement for each item includes the requirement for 
initially equipping all organizations, installations, and personnel through fiscal 
year 1957, replacement of inuse equipment in accordance with replacement factors 
developed from past experience for each item and maintaining a stock level, 
where necessary. 


Recapitulation of fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and prior years’ fund requirements— 
Sec. A 





Major category ee | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
19 


| 1956 1957 


| 
i anaes dneeena impedances 
Operating requirements: 
1. Normal recurring requirements . $59, 236, 326 $61, 425, 209 | $69, 373, 000 
2. Nonrecurring requirements 6, 591, 893 | 0 | 0 





A. Total operating requirements..................--.--.--.--- 65, 828, 219 | 61, 425, 209 | 69, 373, 000 
B. Mobilization reserve requirements....................-.--- 8, 151, 049 | 5, 892, 871 | 0 


C. Total sec. A requirements 73, 979, 268 | "67, 318, 080 | 69, 373, 000 





Sec. B.—Kits for modification of inuse ground equipment 


Requirements fiscal year 1957 $10,000,000 
Requirements fiscal year 1956 13,519,728 
Requirements fiscal year 1955 6,633,949 


The computation of these requirements is based on the past experience of the 
Air Force, reports of unsatisfactory performance of various types of equipment, 
and the mission the equipment must perform. The funds requested for modifica- 
tion kits in this budget project are required to correct operational mechanical 
failure or deficiencies, conversion of equipment currently in use to meet new 
requirements and advanced development and design of other equipment to be 
serviced. Listed below is a major breakdown by category and types of inuse 
ground equipment to be modified : 


Summary 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1956, esti- 1957, esti- 
mated mated 

| obligations obligations 


Fiscal year 
1955, actual 
obligations 





| | 
Sec. A.—Minor equipment requirements- --_-- --- $73, 979, 268 | $67, 318, 080 $69, 373, 000 
Sec. B.—Kits for modification of in use ground equipme nt-- 6, 633,949 | 13, 519, 728 | 10, 000, 000 


a nnnss .---| 80,613, 217 80, 837, 808 79, 373, 000 


Program 420: Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 


Project 422: Organization, base and maintenance supplies : 


Requirements fiscal year 1957 $108, 273, 000 
Requirements fiscal year 1956 132, 359, 000 
Requirements fiscal year 1955 146, 367, 077 


This estimate covers funds required for the centrally procured supplies to sup- 
port organizations and installations worldwide as well as parts for the main- 
tenance of equipment, except initial procurement of equipment parts and parts 
for aircraft. This estimate also includes supplies which will be purchased from 
stock funds of the Air Force and Army and required by activities (depots and 
installations) financed from the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, 
excepting aircraft supplies. This estimate excludes supplies authorized for local 
procurement which are provided elsewhere. 

Supplies covered in this estimate are defined as commodities which are nor- 
mally consumed or otherwise expended within 1 year after being placed into 
use. The materiel included in this project consists of such categories as photo- 
graphic, communications, flying field and hangar supplies, lumber products, re- 
producible copy data and technical publications. 
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Recapitulation of fiscal year 1957 budget estimute and prior years’ fund requirements 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1985 | 1956 1957 
Operating requirements: 











Normal recurring, procurement. ..---| $76,881,731 | $74, 404, 000 $55, 877, 000 

2. Normal recurring, purchases from Air Force and Army 
SE SS hon oe i ere ears ee 41, 233, 000 48, 000, 000 52, 396, 000 
i Oe nh oe anette 5, 055, 222 9, 151, 000 0 
(a) Total operating requirements_-__..............--.--.---.-- 123, 169, 953 131, 555, 000 108, 273, 000 
b) Mobilization reserve requirements. .._........--......--.- 23, 197, 124 804, 000 0 
ae 146, 367, 077 132, 359, 000 108, 273, 000 


INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT ON SPARES AND SPARE Parts 


Mr. Wuirren. I should like to have the record at this point carry 
the pertinent parts of our investigators’ report. That will have to be 
worked out by the staff. 

(The information is as follows :) 


VI. SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 
A. INTRODUCTION 


In view of the tremendous variety of parts procured by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and in light of the vast sums of money expended by all 
three services in this field, parts procurement processes and procedures 
in all services were sampled and efforts were concentrated on details of 
Air Force parts procurement. 

Procurement of spare parts in the broad sense includes or is affected 
by: (1) Computing of numbers of parts required to keep end items 
operating, (2) estimating prices for these quantities, (3) submitting 
budget requests, (4) adjusting requirements based on receipt of funds, 
(5) contracting for parts, (6) administering contracts, (7) delivery 
from manufacturer, (8) storage of items, (9) distribution to the user, 
(10) repair and maintenance, *(11) inventory control. Each of these 
areas was studied in varying degrees of intensity by the staff. 


1, GENERAL SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Each of the services has its own separate and distinct procurement 
and supply system for spare parts. No two are similar in organization 
for procurement or distribution. All differ considerably in manage- 
ment concepts pertaining to their methods of inventory control, their 
delegation of authority for buying and contract administration, and 
their procedures for computing requirements. 


ARMY 


The chief of each of the seven technical services in the Army is 
responsible for maintaining supply control of, computing require- 
ments for, and buying parts and end items of categories of equipment 
that have been assigned to his service. 

Each chief has a supply control agency, located at one of his installa- 
tions and under his direct supervision, that is responsible for con- 
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trolling storage and issue of spares and spare parts (in Army vernacu- 
lar, secondary items and repair parts), and is required to prepare 
supply control studies in the form and manner prescribed by the chief 
of the technical service with the approval of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics. Although these studies, the cornerstone of the 
requirement computation, are peas by 1 agency for each tech- 
nical service (7 agencies at different locations for the entire Army) 
each technical service negotiates and contracts for spares at a number 
of districts. Inventory control is centralized at each supply control 
agency. 

In the Navy, the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
(BUSANDA) is responsible for maintaining supply and inventory 
control of, computing requirements for, and buying the major portion 
of Navy spare parts. This authority is delegated to eight supply 
demand control points under his direct supervision. Each control 
point performs all such operations for a specified category of equip- 
ment. However, Bureaus other than BUSANDA perform these oper- 
ations for the end items themselves. 


AIR FORCE 


The Air Force centralizes its inventory control, as well as its pro- 
curement of initial spare parts and end items at the Air Materiel 
Command at Dayton, Ohio. However, follow-on spare parts are 
procured by 15 air materiel areas (AMA) and depots in accordance 
with the category of items to which they have been assigned prime 
responsibility for inventory compilation, requirement computation, 
and purchase. Initial (concurrent) spare parts are those procured and 
delivered into the Air Force supply system concurrently with the 
delivery of the end items. These parts are for the support of mainte- 
nance during the period between initial issue of the end item to the 
user and the time required for subsequent procurement and replenish- 
ment of parts by normal methods. Follow-on spare parts are those 
parts procured subsequent to the delivery of an end item, which are 
required by the user of the end item to provide replacement of worn 
or damaged parts. 


B. DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


All services of the Department of Defense have devised systems for 
computing spare-parts requirements. Although frequently referred 
to as formulas, these determinations are actually just a series of com- 
putations, usually in tabular form, performed by machine or hand, 
which attempt to consider the various factors affecting the require- 
ment. Computations for budgetary purposes differ from computa- 
tions for buying purposes. All of the services base their requirement 
on some type of inventory or stock status report. This information 
is entered as one of the factors in the computation. Thus, among 
many other factors, the validity of the requirement determination is 
greatly dependent upon the accuracy of the inventory data. However, 
numerous examples of disagreement between reported and actual 
counted inventory were discovered by the staff. 

Although each uses different terminology, all services procure spares 
and spare parts in two stages, namely (1) initial or concurrent spare 
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parts, and (2) follow-on or replenishment spare parts. The pro- 
cedures used for determining initial provisioning requirements differ 
from those used for determining the replenishment requirement. The 
former is often a “guesstimate” based on information and judgement 
available to the contractor, the buyer, and the consumer. The latter 
tends to be a more refined computation. 


* * * * * * = 


8. AIR FORCE 


The staff, having spent considerable time in analysis of methods 
used by the Air Force to compute requirements, has concluded that 
there is no set formula in practice for computing Air Force spare-parts 
requirements. Formulas differ with the item under consideration. 
All are tempered by judgement. Major deficiencies, weaknesses, and 
probable areas of improvement in regard to Air Force formulas are: 

1. Formulas are inadequate and incomplete and the results 
must be adjusted upward or downward based on class knowledge 
of personnel. 

2. The data to which the formulas are applied are often in- 
accurate, resulting in erroneous determination of requirements. 

3. Formulas used for computing requirements for items with 
low issue rate do not consider erratic nature of issues, leading to 
erroneous requirements. 

4. Formulas do not take into consideration cost of procurement 
and distribution of low-cost items which results in such costs 
sometimes exceeding item cost. Formulas should provide for 
balancing cost of single large procurements to cover periods 
beyond normal requirements against paperwork costs of several 
procurements to cover relatively short periods of time. 

5. There is wasted effort by Government and contractor per- 
sonnel in computing requirements. 

6. Some personnel, including supervisory personnel, were 
unable to explain factors of formulas with which they were 
working. 

7. Assumption that future spare parts requirements are in 
direct proportion to use of aircraft as expressed in flying hours 
or landings is fallacious. 

The staff was struck by the tremendous amount of time, money, 
and man-hours expended in computation of quantities of spare parts 
required to keep the Air Force operational. Large numbers of people 
continuously compute requirements at the Air Materiel Command 
(AMC), the Air Materiel areas (AMA) and the contractor’s facilities. 
Spare parts determinations start with budget estimates, supported by 
requirement-cost computations. At least 1 year prior to allocation 
of funds, these computations are submitted by each AMA to AMC 
for compilation at AMC and review at Headquarters, USAF. Ap- 
proximately a year later the AMA’s reneat this computation and 
resubmit it in the form of a buyers guide. Thus the tremendous 
number of man-hours and the corresponding dollar investment in the 
budget requirement computation cannot be used because of changes 
in the procram that have occurred in the interim and because of the 
Air Force’s practice of using a different procedure for computing 
budget requirements than for computing items to actually buy. 
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About July 1 of each year AMC reviews these buyers guides and 
adjusts the AMA allocation for parts procurement to conform with 
the funds actually appropriated. As of late September 1955, at least 
one AMA had still not been notified of fiscal year 1956 funds available 
for expenditure which means that approximately one quarter of the 
year had already passed in which the funds were to be expended, and 
that a great prnae of the computation involved in the buyers guide 
will have to be recomputed (the third time) before buying can com- 
mence. To snocealine this, large numbers of people will be involved 
once again for periods of time varying from 30 to 90 days. Under 
this procedure contracts which should be let around the beginning of 
the fiscal year are awarded 6 months or so late, leading to wasted 
time, money, and effort at both the Air Force and the contractor’s 
facilities. 

For computing initial requirements on new aircraft the contractor 
also maintains a large staff. Before authorization to produce these 
quantities more AMA personnel review the quantities that he suggests. 

Considering the large effort presently expended in parts determina- 
tions, it would seem that this would be a profitable area of finding 
means of simplifying a nd improving the system. 

Formulas used to compute budget funding requirements for spare 
parts were sampled to determine their validity. Personnel at AMC 
were requested to explain the P-121 budget computation worksheet 
(used to compute airframe spares and spare parts only) and were 
asked to explain the meaning of the factors used in the computation. 
It was learned that these people were performing a mere mechanical 
operation. They had received data from various sources, had entered 
it into a table, and had performed operations across the page in 
accordance with the headings at the top of the page. They were 
not able to explain the meaning of numbers heading the columns 
dictating the computation they were making. When the expert in 
that section also could not explain, he called other experts to determine 
why his personnel were using these numbers in the budget compu- 
tations. In due course the staff was told that one of the numbers 
contained in the formula was incorrect. The error involved in this 
computation alone resulted in an excessive P-121 budget spare parts 
computation of $1,700,000. 

As a result of the staff’s visit the formula was corrected, and 
subsequently the staff was advised on December 30, 1955, that AMC 
has adopted a new format for this computation which they state has 
specific advantages over the old one. 

Spare parts requirements are influenced considerably by the pre- 
vailing supply system which includes storage and distribution. The 
supply policies of the Air Force, as set forth in Air Force manuals for 
a nonrecoverable item, were studied in an independent research or- 
ganization by a mathematical simulation (or model) of airbase stock- 
ing and requisitioning procedures. In this study the concept of sup- 
port cost was limited to resupply cost, which includes direct and in- 
direct labor charges that are incurred at base and depot with each 
supply action, plus an obsolescence cost computed from the value of 
base inventory and obsolescence rate. The resupply cost was defined 
to include all expenditures incurred from the time a requisition was 
prepared at the base through the communications depot and trans- 
portation pipeline, to the issue of the item to the using activity. It 
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was found that support cost, so defined, can be reduced by increasing 
base stocks of low cost (under $10) items. This conclusion follows 
even if obsolescence rates as high as 50 percent per year are assumed. 
No definite conclusions on the treatment of higher cost items (over $10) 
were possible with the base supply models. In low cost items the 
paperwork charges frequently become greater than the cost of the 
items themselves. Analysis by these researchers revealed that in 
lieu of the present practice of determining quantities and ordering 
every 4 to 12 months, it frequently would be cheaper to make the 
initial procurement of low cost items in larger quantities even though 
the larger quantity, if projected in a requirements formula, might 
represent a 50 to 100 year supply. 

The staff concurs with a detailed analysis made by another organiza- 
tion which reported “Such slow demand, low issue and low inventory 
characteristics raise questions as to the adequacy of certain present 
logistics policies, such as stock levels at base and frequency of procure- 
ment activity by the depots and methods used to compute worldwide 
requirements for airframe spare parts. It would appear that the 
present paperwork cost of requisitioning or maintenance of inventory 
records and of procurement activities are too high relative to the value 
of material involved. It would also appear that the present tech- 
niques of computing requirements based on average consumption rates 
cannot be very accurate since items with low issue rates generally have 
erratic issue patterns as well.” 


INITIAL PROVISIONING 


A primary difference between the Air Force and the Navy is in the 
use of provisioning parts breakdown (PPB) meetings. The Air Force 
uses the PPB meetings to develop and decide on (with the contractor’s 
assistance), quantities and types of items that will be required for 
initial support of a weapons system. There is no definite formula for 
computing initial requirements. Factors used to compute or estimate 
the quantities have been agreed to by the Air Force and the contractor 
prior to the meeting. By way of contrast, the Navy does not decide 
on the quantities at the PPB meetings, instead, Navy personnel spend 
their time at the meeting resolving the level of replacement desired 
and in discussing with the contractor the replacement factors that will 
be used to compute their requirements. These differences have tre- 
mendous impact upon later production. At the completion of the 
Air Force’s PPB meeting, the contractor knows types and quantities 
of parts desired and can start to manufacture these parts immediately. 
However, under the Navy procedure, one contractor reported that 
following the PPB meeting there was a 60-day minimum delay before 
he received the type, quantity, and authorization to manufacture. 
This delay frequently extended up to 120 to 150 days. 

Under the Air Force procedure the contractor is allowed 60 days 
after the provisioning meeting to submit his priced spare parts list 
(PSPL) to the Air Force for approval. One contractor reported he 
had found that 7 days after his submission of this PSPL, the Air Force 
had incorporated the parts lists into his contract. Under this pro- 
cedure in 2 minimum of time the Government is aware of what it. will 
pay for the parts required to support its aircraft. However, under the 
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Navy’s system the contractor cannot begin to prepare his priced spare 
parts lists until types and quantities of spares desired are received. 
It then takes up to 18 months after this submission for the prices to 
be incorporated into the contract. Thus, under the Navy’s system, 
it not only takes considerably longer for prices to be incorporated into 
the contract but also takes a considerably longer time to get the items 
manufactured and delivered. 

The following is an area where, by joint effort between the Air 
Force and a contractor, dollar savings in the procurement policies of 
spare parts have been and will be realized. One contractor told the 
staff that under the B-52 program, the continuous provisioning con- 
cept (which eliminated preparation of the costly provisioning parts 
breakdown and provisioning conferences) has proven to be a definite 
step toward more economical provisioning and documenting of spare 
parts. An estimated savings during the first 2 years of the B-52 
program of $1,200,000 was realized by elimination of the provisioning 
parts breakdown alone. For the first 3 years of the KC-135A program 
an estimated savings in excess of $1,100,000 is anticipated by elimina- 
tion of the provisioning parts breakdown. Such action on the part 
of the contractor and Air Force, in this instance, is commendable. 
However, checks with other contractors revealed that they were still 
using the old procedure and were surprised to hear that one contractor 
was being allowed to deviate. If the savings are as indicated by the 
contractor the Air Force should be criticized for its failure to extend 
the continuous provisioning concept to other aircraft programs, 

Many manufacturers reported that they had difficulty in obtaining 
spare parts consumption data on their aircraft. Frequently the 
manufacturer does not know whether he is using the correct factor in 
computing the quantity of spare parts that will be required for an 
aireraft. However, it is his responsibility to suggest to the Air Force 
types and quantities of parts and since the data available to the Air 
Force is not always supplied to him, he sends representatives into the 
field to determine this for his computers, This would seem to be a 
duplication of Air Force activity. However, under the present system 
it would appear that the contractor has no other course of action. 


FOLLOW-ON PROVISIONING 


A large percentage of the computing effort previously described is 
expended in the area of follow-on (replenishment) spares and spare 
parts even though information recently received from one of the 
AMA’s showed that the dollar value of follow-on spares was only 
about 10 to 20 percent of the total spare-parts procurement, It was 
reported by an independent researcher who had spent considerable 
effort. on the analysis of spare-parts problems, that he had found 
that the tendency of the Air Force to underfund for follow-on pur- 
chases and to overfund for initial spares tended to result in the Air 
Force purchasing large quantities of spare parts too soon. 

To determine the soundness of formulas employed for determina- 
tion of requirements for follow-on spare parts, several computations 
for requirements for specific items were reviewed, It was surprising 
to learn that after a requirement determination had been completed, 
an operation requiring a filling in of some 55 spaces on a form, the 
end result may be arbitrarily adjusted upward or downward to give 
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the actual number for purchase. This adjustment is referred to as a 
tempering of requirements based upon “class knowledge.” On the 
fiscal year 1956 annual requirement computation for high-value 
items (initial and supplement), AMC Form 326, one of the supply 
personnel at an Air Materiel Area computed that the requirements 
for an exhaust cone assembly were 394 at a unit cost of $1,064.25. 
However, because of his class knowledge, he felt that he should adjust 
the result to zero because he knew that the asset picture as given had 
not included cones that had been installed on engines. To the staff 
it seems unbelievable that a man would consider some 55 steps in the 
process of computing a requirement just to satisfy an Air Force pro- 
cedural stipulation, and would then disregard his computation and 
state a requirement that he felt was more nearly the quantity needed 
by the Air Force. It is apparent from such examples that the formu- 
las used are highly inadequate. 

The Oklahoma City air materiel area was asked by what authority 
it could deviate from the result that was obtained in a requirement 
computation. Deviation was authorized by two separate AMC 
letters; namely, AMC Letter NR57-20 dated April 1, 1955, entitled 
“Computation of fiscal year 1956 buyers guide requirements for cate- 
gory II and III P-411 items” and AMC letter NR27-11 dated April 
1, 1955, entitled “Computation of fiscal year 1956 buyers guide require- 
ments for high-value items.” Paragraph 3i of the former letter 
stated : 
end results of computation should be tempered by judgment and experience where 
based on class knowledge adjustments are warranted. Although computational 
formulae are mathematically correct, there are none that can substitute for sound 
judgment based on actual knowledge and experience. It is emphasized that the 
mathematical end result can only be as accurate as the data applied in the compu- 
tation. When data is inconsistent with actual knowledge and experience adjust- 
ments become a matter of common prudence. Generally, the main purpose of 
detailed computations is to provide a guide in determining item procurement and 
dispesal quantities. However, any adjustments made will be made a matter of 
record to fully substantiate and explain their changes. 

Paragraph 3D of the latter letter substantially reiterates the above. 

The significance of these two letters cannot be overemphasized. If 
a mathematical equation is adequate it does not need adjustment by 
class knowledge. Thus the adjustments noted by the staff proved 
that either the formulae or the data inserted into the formulae are 
incorrect. 

One of the reasons for the necessity of judgment factors in comput- 
ing requirements can be found in one organization’s studies which 
indicated there was no direct proportion between the dollar value of 
demand and the flying activity of aircraft as expressed by flying hours 
or number of flights. Although this organization’s report was sub- 
mitted to the Air Force as far back as August 1954, the Air Force still 
assumes there is this proportionality in computing requirements of 
spares for budget as well as purchase. 

The cancer which threatens the whole supply structure is located 
at the point where, from past experience, one estimates demand rates 
for expensive items having a low demand rate, and then uses this 
demand rate to predict future demand. However it is this policy 
that the Air Force is using to predict its requirements for many air- 
craft spares and upon which it is basing its procurement for aircraft 
spares. 
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The system presently used by the Air Force of using “issue data” 
for predicting future requirements is fallacious. The two major 
reasons that it is incorrect to follow this procedure are: (1) issues of 
items are not indicative of the item being immediately used on an 
aircraft, and (2) demand for an item frequently occurs without an 
issue simply because the item is not svetinble for issue even though 
the aircraft is out of commission for parts. 

There is a critical need for more accurate and complete data on 
demand for spare parts for aircraft by the Air Force. Data submitted 
currently by the Air Force contains many inaccuracies and deficien- 
cies. In June 1954, the March Air Force Base at Riverside, Calif., 
was checked to determine the accuracy of the B-47 spare parts con- 
sumption data report. It was found that there were approximately 
40 percent errors in the report. These errors consisted of all types, 
1. €., errors made in transferring data from the original paper by the 
key-punch operator, errors s made in punching, and errors made in the 
final tabulation of the report itself. After a great effort was made to 
rectify the errors, a more recent check revealed there were only 8 
percent errors in the report. One reliable organization that had 
spent considerable time in analysis of the Air Force problems reported 
to the investigating staff that they knew that the formulas presently 
used by the Air Force to compute quantities of individual items of 
spare parts, are almost completely inadequate and that the usual 
rules of thumb used by industry do not apply to computation of 
requirements for spares required by the Air Force. 

A recent study e one of the air materiel areas substantiated the 
staff’s findings by revealing that Air Force’s procurement status report, 
a report essential to any requirement computation for either budget 
estimates or buying is higly inadequate and inaccurate. The pro- 
curement status report is t tabulated on AMC Form 363, compiled by 
property class at each AMA, published monthly, and submitted to 
those people who have need for its use in computing requirements for 
spare parts for the Air Force. It contains such information as the 
contract number under which purchase was made, the item number of 
the part being bought as listed in the parts exhibit, the quantity of 
parts that were placed on the contract, the balance still undelivered 
from the manufacturer, the destination to which the due-in material 
is to be shipped, the stock number of the part, and the nomenclature 
of the part being purchased. One of its uses is in the preparation of 
the Buyer’s Guide, a document used to project the requirements for 
spare parts for 1 year for both procurement and repair. Thus, in- 
accuracies in the procurement coe report lead to inaccuracies in 
parts requirements for any fiscal year, because the quantity on order 
and still due enters into the senaneiletian of the requirement. 

The effect of the inadequacy of the procurement status report is 
compounded. It leads to erroneous requests for funds in the budget 
estimates submitted by the AMA’s for spare parts, for again the quan- 
tity placed on contract and the quantity still due in is used in compu- 
tations for future programs. Inaccuracies in the report and untimely 
entries of material received into the report lead indirectly to higher 
costs of spare parts under contract. When the stock is low at a depot 
or AMA, the AMA writes an amended shipping instruction (AST) 
and/or an expedite order to change the destination for delivery and/or 
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to accelerate the shipment. The failure of the procurement status 
report to contain timely entries of shipments from the manufacturer 
results in AMA’s submitting ASI’s and expedites on material that has 
already been shipped by the manufacturer. 

The Oklahoma City air materiel area checked the accuracy of the 
Procurement Status Report and found many discrepancies. In fact, 
the AMA found it necessary to use the contractor’s records as a 
source of inventory. After reconciliation of the contractor’s records 
with the Procurement Status Report it was found that approximately 
5,000 documents remained that could not be processed, because of 
the intricacies of the reporting system. The major problem was found 
to be lack of document control. There were 78 procurement areas 
alone from which discrepancies could originate. 

Considering the number of AMA’s or ‘depots i involved as well as the 
number of contractors and vendors from which documents are received, 
it is impossible for the AMA to cope with the document-control system, 
the very heart of any workable system. 

The timelag between the initiation of a procurement action and the 
change reflected in the Procurement Status Report is in many instances 
6 months. 

By way of summary the present procurement status reporting 
system is handicapped by (1) the vast magnitude of paperwork re- 
quiring edit and key punch, (2) lack of control until after receipt of 
paperwork at the depot, (3) too much handling of paperwork by too 
many people at depot prior to receipt by st: itistical services divisions, 
and (4) inadequate controls at depot to insure timely entry into 
mechanized files in proper sequence. 

The Oklahoma City air materiel area proposed a plan that would 
cure many of the ills mentioned above, and estimated that such a plan 
would save about $5,000 per year. Early in September 1955 the 
AMA requested comments on the plan from an Air Force plant 
representative’s office where they proposed to test the program. 
However, late in December the AFPR had not replied and they had 
not started the test. 


C. PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


1. TYPES OF CONTRACTS 
Formally advertised bids 

The purchase of replacement spare parts by the technical services 
of the Army is accomplished by 1 of 3 methods: (a) Formally adver- 
tised bids, (6) negotiated bids, and (c) local purchases. 

Purchase of replacement spare parts by formally advertised bids 
conforms to the traditional methods of procurement; it affords the 
Government the maximum benefits to be derived from effective com- 
petition and the resultant economy in expenditure. This method of 
procurement has long been regarded as the best possible way for the 
Government to buy; however, it is not without fault in spare-parts 
procurement. For example, in the Army too frequently invitations 
for bids are issued containing items described by manufacturer’s part 
number only. In other bids the part being procured is specified as a 
part manufactured by X company, “or equal.” The invitation for 
bid under such circumstances is often silent with respect to the 
existence or availability of drawings. In some cases the request for 
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bids will state, under specific items, that drawings are not available. 
These invitations for bid are often mailed to a lengthy list of pros 
pective bidders, but competition that results is limited because it is 
impossible for anyone not in possession of the applicable blueprints or 
drawings to submit a bid. The number of bids received from such a 
solicitation might convey the impression of wide competition, but 
there may be a number of individual items upon which only 1 or 2 
bids are received. In purchasing items of this nature the services 
should realize that no real competition exists. A more careful selec 
tion of parts to be included in such bids should be made where an 
adequate description is not possible, or where drawings are not 
available. 

Negotiated bids 

When determination is made that a part being procured is proprie 
tary to a particular manufacturer, negotiation is the technical services” 
method of purchase. The technical services maintain that under such 
circumstances negotiation is the only method of procurement. The 
manufacturers from. whom such purchases are made are aware that 
no effective competition can be expected by the Government—this 
knowledge is not conducive to low and reasonable prices. Conse 
quently, the prices paid for these parts are likely to be excessively 
high. 

There would appear to be an opportunity for the services to elimi 
nate many of the so-called proprietary items from the parts system by: 

1. Determined and intelligent effort to develop precise speci 
fications and obtain drawings for such items, to make effective 
competition possible; 

2. Imposing severe penalties on manufacturers who refuse to 
furnish complete production drawings of such parts; 

3. Comprehensive review of parts so classified to determine 
their availability from other than a sole source; 

4. More concerted efforts to secure competition from the basic 
parts manufacturer rather than solicit end-item producers as the 
only available sources. 

The purchase practice that has led to the perpetuation of sole source 
procurements of parts has also resulted in the Government having to 
pay excessive prices for the purchase of end items in order to utilize 
spare parts already in the Government inventory. For example, one 
Army technical service justified an expenditure of $130,000 in excess 
of the low bid on an end item on the basis that the cost involved in 
establishing a parts inventory of the low bidder’s parts, together with 
the cost of preparing spare parts and operational manuals for same, 
would exceed the apparent saving of $130,000. Obviously, this think- 
ing, if carried to an ultimate conclusion, would make it impracticable 
for the Government to accept a low bid if the parts and manuals of a 
higher bidder are already in the repair parts supply system. 


Local purchases 

These purchases are in limited amounts and are usually made fron 
the smaller spare parts dealers or distributors in a given locality, by 
military procurement agencies in the same geographical location. 
Parts purchased under this procedure are usually proeured. to fill 
urgent needs of the Jocal installation. 
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3. ae to higher authority are made frequently enough to 
assure that orders for the same parts are not issued in series for 
low dollar amounts, exceeding in the aggregate administrative 
limitations for a specific period of time. 


2. COMMENTS ON PRACTICES 


The comments that follow are based on information developed by 
the staff in talking with contractors and officials of the three services 
who deal in the spare parts area and a review of records. 


Unwarranted obligations of funds 

A review of Navy contract No, N 383s—9700 dated January 1, 1954, 
between the Aviation Supply Office and United Aircraft Corp., Pratt 
& Whitney division, reflected that it was for the purchase of en- 
gine spare parts for both the Navy and the Air Force. The initial 
amount of the contract was $80,835,000, but by September 7, 1955, 
the amount was increased to $353,822,495. The staff ascertained that 
as of September 23, 1955, orders placed against the contract amounted 
to $242,960,217, with estimated requisitions on hand of about $3,200,000. 
When it was pointed out to an official of ASO that the contract had 
been increased to over $100 million more than orders and requisitions 
on hand, he said steps were being taken to modify the contract. He 
also said the modification would change the present methods of obliga- 
tion of funds based on subsequent ordering of definitive types and 
quantities of spare parts, which would result in the contract more 
closely approaching open-end type. He said this action was neces- 
sary in order to comply with section 1311 of Public Law 6638, 83d 
Congress. 


Excessive paperwork 

One airframe contractor said the Air Force practice of buying com- 
mercial hardware on the bulk items list for delivery as concurrent 
spares is not profitable to the contractor, the subcontractor, or the 
Air Force. These are small quantities and represent a small portion 
of the spare-parts exhibit. He believes the Air Force should buy the 
items direct from subcontractor, taking advantage of opportunities 
to procure the items for application to more than just one contract. 
He said parts could be obtained that way without incurring the over- 
head and packaging costs that the contractor incurs. He said a more 
important consideration is the fact that it cost $15 per item in his 
facility to process the paperwork and this cost is passed on to the Air 
Force but does not relieve the Air Force from its own paperwork cost 
on the same item. 

One contractor found that it took 98 weeks, on the average, to get 
a modification kit required as a result of an engineering change pro- 
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posal (ECP), shipped to the planes requiring the change. By inten- 
sive effort he was able to reduce this time to 59 weeks. The flow of 
paperwork was such that an ECP crossed the Air Force mail room 
16 times before shipment could be made. However, when a real 
crisis arose the entire process could be accomplished in 2 weeks. As a 
result of this time lag, the kit in many cases is already obsolete at the 
time it arrives at the repair facility. This contractor stated it was 
common industry gossip that the Strategic Air Command has $8 
million worth of kits that they never intend to place on aircraft because 
of obsolescence, resulting from the time lag between need and incor- 
poration on the aircraft. 

Nonuniformity between services and between segments of each 
service is noted in the subject of “call contracts.” One contractor 
reported that he had a call contract with the Air Force but did not 
have one with the Navy, although a plant in another part of the same 
corporation did have one. The lack of a call contract resulted in the 
generation of considerably more paperwork for both contractor and 
the Navy. For every contract placed by the Navy with this con- 
tractor a separate purchase order contract was required, resulting in 
additional paperwork and consumption of time on both the part of 
the contractor and Navy personnel. The contractor stated that 
although the Navy Aviation Supply Office was receptive to the idea 
of a call contract there had been no action by the Navy in this matter 
for over a year. The same contractor had no call contract with 
Army Ordnance, but was in the process of negotiating such a contract. 

One airframe contractor has devised a document called illustrated 
Parts Breakdown (IPB numerical) which is a numerical list reflecting 
al] the part numbers used in aircraft. This document was designed 
to replace three other documents, the old O1D class section of the AF 
Stock Catalog, the parts application data list, and the provisioning 
parts breakdown. Asa test, the contractor is using the IPB numerical 
on the B-66. They state the Air Force spent about $725,000 on 
documents for the C-124 and they estimate the cost of the IPB 
numerical (if used then) would have been not more than $300,000, or 
a savings of at least $425,000 on one aircraft contract. The Air 
Force should give immediate consideration to the feasibility of adopt- 
ing the IPB numerical in all aircraft procurement. One contractor 
reported the Air Force procedure of double identification of parts is 
unwieldy and costly. The contractor is required to segregate the 
items procured by class code, arrange them in alpha-numerical stock 
number sequence within each class code and then assign consecutive 
item numbers to the whole. If this list were in its final form when 
first submitted no difficulty would be encountered. But design 
changes may occur at the rate of 500 per month on new aircraft. 
These result in additional items under a single class code and changes 
in part numbers from one class code to another. The Air Force 
requires that the same sequence be maintained, but the contractor 
reaches a point where the digits in the numbers exceed the capacity of 
the Air Force machines. In one contract a point of impasse has been 
reached and it will be necessary to either renumber the spare parts 
exhibit at a cost of $60,000 or allow the contractor to deviate from the 
procedure which would nullify a considerable amount of effort already 
expended in conforming with the procedure. 
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One contractor, to effect a reduction of paperwork, presented for Air 
Force consideration in September 1955 the consolidation of production 
lists for all contracts on the B-52 program. The contractor antici- 
pates a reduction in the volume of electronic accounting machine cards 
necessary to list all model B-52 spares procurement, from 800,000 to 
300,000 cards. Associated lists and transmittal data likewise will be 
reduced. The total estimated dollar savings resulting from this pro- 
posal is $44,000 annually. 


Cataloging and stock numbers 


One contractor objects to the Federal cataloging program in its 
present form. He said that approximately 55 percent of spares ini- 
tially procured as part of an airframe production contract and ap- 
proximately 95 percent of spares subsequently procured are new con- 
tractor proprietary items of a noninterchangeable nature applicable 
only to the particular airplane model for which they were designed. 
He recommended that manufacturers’ part numbers be used in the 
Federal] cataloging program for proprietary noninterchangeable items 
furnished by the airframe companies and pointed out that the time 
required to write item descriptions in accordance with Federal Stand- 
ard No. 5 would in many cases exceed the time required to manu- 
facture the part. Further, delays in assignment and availability of 
Federal numbers for items which require shipping documents, would 
result in delayed shipment to depots and possible nonutilization of 
aircraft waiting for spares. 

Another airframe manufacturer said he did not believe it was the 
intention of the Government to implement the Federal cataloging 
program in fields where there is little likelihood of another manu- 
facturer producing a similar or interchangeable item. He said most 
parts of an airframe are unique to the one manufacturer. He believed 
the Government could effect substantial savings if this requirement 
were reconsidered. 

One manufacturer engaged in the production of missiles advised 
that cataloging techniques by the Army are not adequate for highly 
critical items like missiles. He said the Army Ordnance Catalog 
lists items under a single stock number on the basis of their being 
interchangeable or usable as substitutes, but has determined that some 
are not alike and not necessarily interchangeable. He believes this 
is a dangerous situation and has called it to the attention of Army 
Ordnance as it is his opinion that the use of a nonequivalent part on a 
missile may cause it to malfunction the one time it is used. 

Air Force policy requires that a contractor must obtain Air Force 
stock numbers before shipping parts from his facility to any part of 
the Air Force. This is a good policy, but refusal to allow deviations 
in unusual circumstances is not reasonable. One contractor reported 
he has had shipments on as much as a million dollars worth of com- 
pleted parts delayed pending the receipt of AF stock numbers. An 
airframe manufacturer told of an occasion when an Air Force plane 
landed at the manufacturer’s airstrip and the pilot requested the re- 
placement of a certain part on the aircraft. The part was available in 
the plant, but as it did not yet have a stock number, it could not be 
used to replace the malfunctioning part and the aircraft had to be 
grounded. 
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Another contractor reported that he ordered, at Air Force request, 
a carload of steer hides as part of the bulk items list for concurrent 
spares on an aircraft. This contractor asked for approval to ship this 
material to the prime depot. The Air Force refused to issue shipping 
instructions until a stock number could be assigned. Before stock 
numbers can be assigned a pattern description must be written and 
this, together with a drawing of the article concerned, must be sent to 
the depot that is prime for the airplane under manufacture. The 
contractor tried to write a pattern description but could find no two 
of the steer hides of the same dimensions. Consequently it was im- 
possible for him to submit a drawing. In lieu of this the contractor 
sent a sample of one piece of skin to the Air Force requesting deviation. 
But the Air Force wanted drawings as well as the sample. After 
much discussion with the contractor, the Air Force sent a special team 
to review the situation. The team arrived, saw the problem and 
recommended immediate assignment of a number to the shipment. 
In due course the paper approval came through with this number and 
the contractor was finally able to ship the skins. 


Contract Administration 

Air Force plant representatives (AF PR) and contractors advise that 
the increasing number of amended shipping instructions is becoming 
a problem. Such instructions pertain to end items as well as spare 
parts. One contractor pointed out that in a 7-month period in 
1955 he received 657 amended shipping instructions. These items 
cause considerable time for research and preparation by both the 
AFPR and the contractor. Sometimes production lines are inter- 
rupted so items may be pulled out of sequence, and extra packaging 
costs are often incurred. It would appear that better planning within 
the Air Force could prevent the need to resort to so many amended 
shipping instructions. 

Another complaint of Air Force plant representatives pertains to 
the promiscuous use of expedite requests by air materiel areas. Like 
amended shipping instructions, they cause interruptions to the normal 
flow of business and production and they are a reflection of bad 
planning and mistakes within the Air Force . 

Another AFPR believes that AMC should change required pro- 
cedures for handling vendors’ shipping documents (form DD-250). 
Two copies of this document go to the AFPR, one of these to be for- 
warded to the Statistical Services Section of the prime depot. He 
believes the copy should go directly to the prime depot on the basis 
that it would avoid (1) time delay of 1 day or more, (2) chances of 
human error due to additional handling, and (3) imperfect control in 
that now the depot does not know whether it has actually received 
all shipping documents the contractor has issued. A change in the 
procedure was suggested in September 1954, but AMC has not yet 
finished consideration of this and several other proposals. 

Conversations by the staff with the Air Force administrative con- 
tracting officer and the cost analyst at one Air Force facility disclosed 
that the Government representatives were exercising little control over 
the price the contractor was charging for spare parts. The cost analyst 
was checking only about 2 percent of all items, and they were all high- 
cost items. There was no spot checking of the low-cost items. A sam- 
pling of prices by the staff showed substantial price fluctuations. For 
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example, 1 item increased from $8.53 each in 1951 to $15.74 in 1954. 
This rise in price was not consistent with prices of other items and the 
cost analyst a no explanation for it. 

One contractor indicated that the Air Force should buy direct, rather 
than through the contractor, a large amount of “vendor’s items,” that 
is, bits and pieces purchased by the contractor for use in his own end 
item. The Air Force is aware of the characteristics of the items and 
actually tells the contractor what quantity to buy for use as concurrent 


spares. Direct purchase would avoid paying profits to both the vendor 
and the contractor. 


D. MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF WEAKNESS IN SPARE PARTS SUPPORT 


The optimum in management of spare parts means purchase of the 
correct quantity, distribution to points where needed, proper ware- 
housing to preserve the items and to have them available for imme- 
diate issue, and proper records for use in determining current stock 
positions and requirements for future purchase. The conditions and 
incidents described below are examples of weaknesses in spare parts 
support, weaknesses that are costly in dollars, in manpower, and in 
time. 

1. WORK STOPPAGES ON AIRCRAFT 


The San Antonio Air Materiel Area (SAAMA) has maintenance 
responsibilities for several types of Air Force aircraft. One method 
of monitoring the repair and overhaul of these aircraft has been the 
trial use of a form reflecting various actions at SAAMA in endeavor- 
ing to obtain spare parts that were critical to the activity. This form 
was a list of work stoppages caused by the lack of critical parts. It 
showed briefly what action was taken to get the parts that were the 
causes of work stoppages. Work stoppages were stated to reflect de- 
lays in some phase of repairs on aircraft and they might result in actual 
delays in making the aircraft available for use. A review of the indi- 
vidual cases disclosed that each one of them generated considerable 
work on the part of Air Force personnel, the making of many long- 
distance telephone calls, and the sending of many teletype messages in 
attempting to alleviate the shortages. Many of the cases reflected de- 
lays caused by various indications of inefficiency within the Air Force. 
Examples of these were: 

(a) Work delay on a B-47 due to the part being in the wrong 
location in the warehouse and when finally located it was dis- 
covered the part was misidentified. 

(6) Work delay on a C-124 due to the depot first advising the 
item would be shipped to SAAMA, then saying it was not 
applicable to the aircraft although maintenance people at SAAMA 
contended it was applicable. 

(c) Work delay on a C—124 due to failure of the maintenance 
division to utilize the next higher assembly which was already 
available. 

(qd) Work delay on an F-84 due to the requisition for the needed 
part being sent back and forth among three depots before one 
depot finally filled the order. 

(e) Delay on an F-84 due to inability to furnish adequate 
descriptive data to enable proper procurement action. 
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(f) Delay on an F-86 due to the requisition being canceled 
three times on the basis that the critical part had already been 
issued for the aircraft, although the maintenance division could 
not locate it. 

(g) Delay on a T-28 due to a mixup on whether authorization 
was outstanding for use of a substitute part. 

(h) Delay on a T-28 due to erroneous advice that the critical 
part was supposed to be locally purchased instead of centrally 
procured. er} 

(¢) Delay on a T-29 due to the loss of paperwork pertaining to 
the critical item. 

(7) Delay on a T-29 due to the lack of funds to support imme- 
diate procurement of the critical item. 


2. AIRCRAFT OUT OF COMMISSION FOR LACK OF PARTS (AOCP) 


An analysis in September 1954 made by an independent organiza- 
tion disclosed that 9 percent of the AOCP’s studied were caused by 
the lack of critical parts costing less than 25 cents each. The analysis 
concluded that small parts of this sort should be kept in greater supply 
even though Air Force demand rates for such parts might be very low. 
The staff concurs. 


8. AIRCRAFT NOT FULLY EQUIPPED (ANFE) 


One of the high priorities for requisitioning spare parts for aircraft 
is based on the aircraft being “aircraft not fully equipped” (ANFE). 
This means an aircraft can be flown but may not be capable of per- 
forming its established mission. One Air Force depot in Europe 
received a requisition on June 22, 1955, for a critical part indicating 
an aircraft was ANFE for lack of that part. The next day the depot 
requested the part from a depot in the United States. On June 28, 
1955, the European depot advised the base originally requesting the 
item that the United States depot indicated the item was “not pro- 
cured as AF spares.” No further activity was indicated at the 
European depot in attempting to follow up on the critical item. As 
of November 4, 1955, the European depot still carried this aircraft 
as ANFE. A check of the stock records at that depot indicated the 
depot had on hand 2 substitute parts in reparable condition, but 
there were no work orders for the purpose of repairing the 2 parts and 
a check of the warehouse determined that the 2 reparable parts could 
not be found. 


* * * * * * * 


6. LOSS OF MATERIAL AT CHATEAUROUX, FRANCE 


The Central Air Materiel Area (CAMA), Chateauroux, France, has 
responsibility for the support of the United States Air Force and 
NATO country Air Forces in Western Europe. This depot was 
established in 1950 at the time of the Korean outbreak. Thousands 
of tons of material were delivered to Chateauroux before they had 
warehouse facilities to store it in, or personnel or record facilities to 
record what was delivered. The first inventory taken at Chateauroux 
was started in September 1954. It was finished in December 1954, 
but it was not accurate or complete. Material that had been stored 
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out in the open, and in mud, for periods up to 3 years could not be 
located. It was estimated that 20,000 tons of material were moved 
from open storage and put in warehouses while another 14,000 tons 
were “lost in the mud.” In addition, there is a considerable quantity 
of material that has not yet been identified. 


7. CHAOTIC RECORDS AT CHATEAUROUX (CAMA) 


This depot was established under emergency conditions in 1950, 
and the Air Force has not yet been able to establish accurate records 
or efficient operations. During 1955 numerous specific projects were 
set up to improve the situation but the projects have not been executed 
with sufficient vigor and their completion is not in sight. 

On June 20, 1955, CAMA submitted a listing of excess property 
to the Sacramento, Calif., Air Materiel Area wherein 99 line items 
valued at $632,540.38 were declared excess to CAMA requirements 
and disposition instructions were requested to alleviate storage prob- 
lems. On July 25, 1955, Sacramento returned the disposition request 
to CAMA and noted that the listing declared items excess although 
procurement actions had been previously initiated and were currently 
in effect to obtain many of the identical items, both for CAMA and 
for the Air Force depot in north Africa. It was stated that 45 of 
the 99 line items declared excess were subjects of current procurement 
actions. 

CAMA officials realized their records were wholly inadequate and a 
project was set up to review all items on order from the United States. 
As of October 17, 1955, the project was only 64 percent complete with 
about 55.000 orders still to be reviewed. However, the review to that 
time resulted in the cancellation of 23,000 back orders with monetary 
value of $5,400,000. On October 4, 1955, in suggesting a special 
project to eliminate orders for items no longer needed, CAMA had the 
following to say about its current situation : 


* * * this deport is confronted daily with receipts of property from the ZI (Zone of 
Interior) that cannot be reconciled with our records. Not only are there no dueins 
to support some shipments but no dueouts or other theater requirements to 
effect utilization. As a consequence excesses are developing at an unacceptable 
rate. Nearly all classes are involved and shipments range from small resistors 
through equipment items such as shearing machines weighing thousands of pounds. 
As a general rule shipments when traced indicate requisitions that cancellation 
action was submitted on but for unknown reasons were not canceled by zonal 
depot property accounting branches. Also involved are some receipts against 
old name projects long since considered as having been complete. In some 
instances receipts are noted against antidated Air Force supply directives * * *. 


Additional problem areas at Chateauroux are highlighted by the 
following findings. (1) The daily transaction register is used to record 
receipts and issues of material. In July 1955 approximately 6,500 
transactions were posted daily, however an average of 200 negative 
balances were being posted. Negative balances indicate a minus 
quantity of material on hand, an impossible situation. Special atten- 
tion was directed to this deficiency but the posting of negative balances 
was cut only from 200 to 150 per day. (2) It was found that CAMA 
was delinquent in monitoring shipments from the United States for 
the purpose of having some shipments diverted at the port and shipped 
directly to the using base rather than have them go to Chateauroux 
and then be forwarded to the using base. Port diversions would have 














of course saved unnecessary handling. CAMA officials indicated this 
practice was not as effective as it should have been because of delays 
in the receipt of shipping manifests and because teletypes containing 
data for control cards were 44 percent garbled. CAMA has eliminated 
the teletypes and is having control cards delivered by MATS airlift. 
(3) During 1955 a project was initiated to check on stock level balances. 
Fourteen men were assigned to recomputing stock level requirements 
and although the work was not completed by November 1955 it had 


the following results : 
Millions 


Stock levels lowered : $10. 2 
Stock levels raised 3. 4 
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It was stated that it would require 44 men to keep stock-level records 
in an accurate and correct status, and it was planned to utilize enough 
men to do the job. However, in November 1955 only 14 persons were 
soengaged. The failure to assign more men in the past has been costly 
in that many items of supply were excess to requirements while many 
others were not in sufficient quantity to support theater requirements. 


8. OFFLOADED MATERIAL 


At one west coast naval air station vast quantities of aviation spares 
and spare parts returned from overseas posts or offloaded from aircraft 
carriers were stacked in warehouses and in the open awaiting inspec- 
tion. It was stated that the backlog of work approximated 3 months. 


In the meantime items out of stock and reordered may be available 
inample supply within this mass of unidentified material. 


9. ERRORS IN NAVY INVENTORIES 


The staff made spot checks of inventory records at two major supply 
depots of the Navy and compared the records with physical 
counts of the items in warehouses. Out of 39 items checked, in 22 
cases the physical count did not agree wilds the inventory record. 
This reflected a discrepancy in 56 percent of the items selected. 
Erroneous balances of course are reported to the aviation supply 
office under normal procedures and the erroneous information is used 
in computations designed to determine stock replenishment. 


10. ERRORS IN AIR FORCE INVENTORIES 


Spot checks by staff members of asset positions of various Air Force 
depots disclosed inaccuracies and erroneous balances of parts on hand. 
At one depot the warehouse count disclosed 54 parts on hand although 
the stock balance card reflected a total of 264 of such items. This 
error appeared to have been in existence for at least 4 months. At 
the same depot another part was in a critical status hecause the records 
indicated none on hand with a work stoppage involved. Parts were 
immediately ordered and subsequently received. However, an exam- 
ination of the warehouse disclosed one part had been on hand all along. 
At another depot 4 out of 10 items checked were found to be wrong. 
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Among these was a rotor compressor assembly costing $22,889 for 
which the balance card reflected 3 on hand although only 2 were in the 
warehouse. 

At the same depot an analysis was made of adjustments following 
a physical inventory. Adjustments were made to 310 different parts 
in the medium cost category ($10 to $500) of one class of parts. The 
adjustments consisted of reducing 187 balance cards by 192,949 in- 
dividual items and increasing 123 balance cards by 66,851 individual 
items. This indicates that one segment of the inventory had erron- 
eous item balances amounting to 259,800 parts which ranged in value 
from $10 to $500 each. 


11. AIR FORCE RECORDING OF ARMY ASSETS 


The Air Force furnishes the Army Transportation Corps with quar- 
terly stock position reports on those air items stocked for the Army. 
These reports furnish information on receipts, issues and the balance 
on hand for both serviceable and repairable items. Because of nu- 
merous errors, little reliance can be placed on these reports. An 
analysis by the staff of a portion of the report covering the second 
quarter of 1955 indicated 40 percent of the line items had unaccount- 
able differences. Because of the unreliable records, the Transporta- 
tion Corps has established liaison offices at some Air Force depots to 
maintain surveillance over transactions involving Army assets. In a 
2-year period these liaison offices have found over $3 million of Army 
assets erroneously posted to Air Force accounts. During the staff 
visit at one Air Materiel Area, the Transportation Corps liaison office, 
checked a September 1954 voucher reflecting the delivery of 139 
magnetos and magneto assemblies valued at $9,368 which items were 
shipped to the Air Force for the account of the Army. It was found 
that the items had been improperly credited to the Air Force’s ac- 
counts. The Army later initiated procurement action amounting to 
$7,152 for 96 more magnetos. A dhnth of the Air Force records at 
the depot disclosed the Air Force was in an excess position with respect 
to these magnetos whereas the Army’s position was indicated as 
critical. Up to the time of the visit by the staff no action had been 
taken by the Air Force to dispose of their excess quantity or to advise 
the Army that they had this excess. An actual warehouse count of 
these magnetos reflected one hundred on hand whereas the stock bal- 
ance records indicated only 91 on hand. 

On another occasion an employee of the same liaison office saw 12 
helicopter gear boxes in the Air Force warehouse. He knew these 
were of a type normally belonging to the Army so he checked the 
Air Force records and found they had been improperly entered as 
Air Force assets instead of Army assets. The cost of the 12 gear 
boxes totaled over $4,000. 

Since the early part of 1955 the Army has been dissatisfied with 
the way the Air Force has handled the depot supply of Army aircraft 
parts. Although this activity represents only a small part of the Air 
Force’s supply activities, an agreement has been worked out between 
the Air Force and the Army to transfer these functions to the Army. 
The details for the Army plan to assume depot supply maintenance 
of its own aircraft have been worked out during the past year. In 
July 1955 Army Transportation Corps personnel advised the staff 
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they estimated that over the next 5 years, the Army would require 
3,042 additional personnel to take care of the additional depot activ- 
ities. The Air Force advised the staff that estimates of personnel 
required to handle Army assets in Air Force depots amounted to 
596 military and civilian employees in 1954. However, the Air Force 
later revised its estimates to 1,020 military and civilian personnel. 
The Army’s depot plan estimates additional funding requirements of 
$376 million over the years 1956 through 1960. The Air Force esti- 
mated that its cost in handling Army assets has been ee 
$3 million per year. From the information received it would appeai 
to be muc h cheaper for the Air Force to keep its supply records straight 
and to continue the depot activity for Army aircraft parts. The 
staff has been advised that the depot plan had been approved in 
principle on October 26, 1955, by the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
but would not be for mally approved until after it was presented to 
the Assistant Secretary of the Army on about February 1, 1956. 
The staff was also advised by an Army officer that it is not now known 
what the cost would be for the Army to take over depot activity for 
Army aircraft parts and he did not believe the costs would be known 
at the time the matter is presented to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army for consideration. 


Mr. Wiirrren. In connection with the information included in the 
report, I would point out that rather serious charges have been made 


against your actual handling of the inventory and spare parts program. 
I was deeply interested in having this investigation, because while the 
announced policy and regulations frequently seem good the question 
is realiy what the practices are. 

This investigation report shows that the practices vary greatly from 
the reports we » have heretofore been getting before this committee. 


INADEQUATE FORMULAS USED IN COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


I should like to call attention to 2 or 3 things that might be said 
to be highlights in this report. For instance, the first criticism made 
is that— 


Formulas are inadequate and incomplete and the results must be adjusted 
upward or downward based on “class knowledge” of personnel. 


And following that the report states: 


2. The data to which the formulas are applied are often inaccurate resulting 
in erroneous determination of requirements. 

3. Formulas used for computing requirements for items with low issue rate do 
not consider erratic nature of issues, leading to erroneous requirements. 

4. Formulas do not take into consideration cost of procurement and distribu- 
tion of low-cost items which results in such costs sometimes exceeding item 
cost. Formulas should provide for balancing cost of single large procurements 
to cover periods beyond normal requirements against paperwork costs of several 
procurements to cover relatively short periods of time. 

5. There is wasted effort by Government and contractor personnel in com- 
puting requirements. 


That is stated at the outset of this investigation report. 
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USE OF NEGOTIATION RATHER THAN COMPETITIVE BIDS 


Then we are all familiar with the fact that the Congress provided 
that by and large competitiv e bids were to be taken as the normal way 
of procurement. The Congress recognized with respect to many items 
that that would not work, cos felt that competitive bids should be the 
first or the norm, and anything different from that would have to be 
justified on a different basis from that. 

Then we turn to find out what you actually do, and we find instead 
of using the competitive bid basis of procurement that the Air Force, 
when it determines that a given part eee procured is proprietary to 
a particular manufacturer, uses negotiation as the technical services’ 
method of purchase. 

The point raised on this is that if the Air Force would make a deter- 
mined and intelligent effort to develop precise specifications and obtain 
drawings for such items you w oad make competition possible. A 
neglect to do those things of course leads to following the practice of 
negotiating a bid, because the contractor has made the item to a point 
where it is his item. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I probably need a clarification here. I 
thought that part of the report pertained to another service. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, that could be. Particular reference could be 
given to the other service, but the illustrations here tend to bear out 
what is said here. 

INACCURACIES IN INVENTORIES 


The first point I would like to make is that the inventory is so wholly 
inadequate in the places where we checked I do not see how a man 
could decide how much more of an item he needed, when he did not 
know what he already had. How do you determine what you need 
when you cannot find out what you already have, or do not have any 
records ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Certainly an erroneous inventory would give us 
a faulty computation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you read this investigators’ report, showing the 
places where you clearly do not know what you have? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. I would like to talk to the specific 
points, if I may. 

Mr. Wurirten. I would be glad to have that. I want you to feel free 
in the record to put those specific points in. 

(Comments on Mr. Whitten’s question relative to inventory ac- 
curacy are as follows:) 

The Air Force admits that some inaccuracies exist in our inventory records 
and reports. However, several actions have been taken during the past year 
which have contributed directly to the improvement and ofectivenass of our 
stock balance and consumption reporting program. 

(a) Greater concentration is now given to the high dollar items. 

(b) Unnecessary reporting of excess items has been eliminated through reduc- 
tion of stock record cards, thus allowing more time for emphasis in the high 
dollar areas. 

(c) Timeliness of the inventory reports has been improved. 

(d) Reporting accuracy has been increased. 

Some of the more important actions were as follows : 

(a) Procedures governing the preparation and submission of the stock balance 
and consumption reports for application at base level have been revised to 
prescribe the reporting of cost category III (low-value) items on an annual 
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basis and cost category II (mid-value) items on a semiannual basis rather than 
quarterly. The reporting of cost category I (Hi-Valu) items will continue on a 
quarterly basis, thus enabling the Air Force to exercise better management con- 
trol over the higher cost items. 

(b) During the past year, the Strategic Air Command and other major com- 
mands, in conjunction with the Air Materiel Command, have initiated programs 
to improve supply operations at all bases within their commands. One phase 
of each command’s program involved a detailed analysis of each stock item 
in the base supply account to determine a proper stock level and ascertain ex- 
cess quantities on hand. Subsequently, AMC further assisted by expediting 
disposition instructions for excess stocks no longer required by the bases. Within 
the Strategic Air Command, it is estimated that this action resulted in the re- 
duction of stock record cards from 40,000 to 19,000 active items at an average base. 

Mr. Wuirren. However, the indictment of the practices is that in 
every place, practically, where they made any actual check, they found 
it wrong. The real problem here does not concern these particular 
instances and you correcting those, but, having found it in practically 
every place where they had time to check, it does indicate a general 
condition. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. Just clearing up these isolated instances, as necessary 
as that is, will not clear up the general situation. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, let me say this: Our depot inventory accuracy 
as of June 30, 1955, was 94 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly I know you believe that, or you would not 
have told it to us. But prior to this investigation you made the same 
kind of statement about these other things, and when we checked we 
found out not only have you been misled but we have, too. You say it 
is 94 percent. Maybe it is. M: aybe it isnot. I am sure you believe it. 

Colonel Hamrick. We recently conducted a survey of 135 bases and 
17 depots worldwide and obtained an average of 92.8 pereent. Cer- 
tainly it would be ideal to have 100 percent accuracy in our inventory. 

Due to the large number of items we probably will never achieve 
this. General Dau stated yesterday that we are achieving almost 100 
percent accuracy in our Hi-Valu area. Our policy is for inventory by 
categories. Category I, Hi-Valu items, is inventoried each quarter. 
That category accounts ‘for the m: jority of our dollars. 

On c: itevor y II, those items that fall between $10 in value and $500 
in value, we inventory each 6 months. 

On our category III items, which are those items costing less than 
$10, we inventor y annually. 

We feel that by adopting this system and increasing the frequency of 
inventory of our higher cost items that we will be able to improve the 
accuracy of our ov erall inventory. I am sure that in a system as large 
ts ours, or in any one of the major industries—and we have actu: ly 
made a study of 18 of the major industries to determine which are the 
best inventory procedures—we will have inaccuracies, and each of 
these industries recognizes that there will be inventory inaccuracies. 

We may be talking about a degree, Mr. Whitten. However, the in- 
ventory inaccuracies are not of a magnitude that would indic: ate we 
are doing poorly. We can do better and we would like to, and we 
hope that we can. We are certainly directing our actions in this 
direction. 
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CORRECTION OF INVENTORY INACCURACIES 


Mr. Wuirren. The second point they raise, as to how to bring about 
correction, would be to impose severe penalties on manufacturers who 
refuse to furnish complete production drawings of such parts. 

Third is a comprehensive review of parts so classified to determine 
their availability from other than a sole source. 

Fourth, more concerted efforts to secure competition from the basic 
parts manufacturer rather than solicit end-item producers as the only 
available sources. 

They cite an illustration where the Army paid $130,000 in excess 
of the low bid on an end item on the basis that the cost involved in 
establishing a parts inventory of the low bidder’s parts, together with 
the cost of preparing spare parts and operational manuals for the 
same, would exceed the apparent saving of $130, 000. 

The illustration here is for the Army, but I do not like the reaction 
you have: 


That is the Army; or that is the Navy, this is the Air Force; 


Certainly each of you should learn from the experience of the others. 
It is my observation, from the overall report, that most anything they 
find with respect to one of these Services, if we had the men and the 
time to check the other Services, we would find illustrations of the 
same exact thing in regard to the other Services. 

I do not think you have completed your obligation by just checking 
the phases of this investigators’ report that happened to be on the Air 
Force. That is all of the Air Force that these folks had time to check 
into. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, we have reviewed the whole report. The 
pertinent parts applying to the Air Force, where specifics were avail- 
able, we did investigate. You must admit certain allegations of the 
report were broad in nature and we did not have the specifics. 


FAILURE OF CONTRACTOR TO SUBMIT IDENTIFICATION OF PARTS 


Now, in regard to the availability of drawings and so forth, and ex- 
acting penalties on the contractor for failure to submit drawings, we 
did have a tie-in with your committee’s report on the Air Force. That 
was the matter of the contractor’s spares shipments being held up be- 
cause we had no furnished part numbers. Investigating the particular 
case revealed that the contractor had not furnished engineering or 
technical data required to properly identify the items. We found 
that some contractors are more than a little bit laggard in furnishing 
drawings. We must have proper identification of items before we 
accent them in the Air Force supply system or else our inventories 
would be even more inaccurate. 

Mr. Wuirren. When a contractor refuses to do that what penalty 
do you impose? What is your practice? He fouls up your operation 
because he does not submit part numbers or various other information 
essential to a proper operation. What penalties do you provide in 
those instances ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I cannot discuss the contractual penalties. 
Our recourse is to withhold shipment of the spares until they are 
properly identified. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You do not ship them until they are properly identi- 
fied, and yet that may be a contractor where the Government is paying 
all of his standby operations, and the plant may be running right 
along, with the crew for the plant standing by, with the Government 
paying all of that cost. 

You do not know of any penalty you impose on a contractor who 
fails to supply this information, and who causes this extra cost ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Whitten, 1 do not know of any. I represent Mr. 
Sharp. 

I would like to check that and furnish it for the record. I do not 
know that there is any penalty in the specific instance you brought out. 

(The information is as follows :) 


It is assumed that the question is related to the delivery of initial spare parts 
and the furnishing of data required to properly identify these spare parts. 

Based upon this assumption, the default clause in our contracts provides that 
the Government may, by written notice of default to the contractor, terminate 
all or any part of the contract if the contractor fails to make delivery of the 
supplies or to perform the services within the time specitied. The Government 
may also terminate all or any part of the contract if the contractor fails to per- 
form any of the other provisions of the contract: or so fails to make progress as 
to endanger performance of the contract in accordance with its terms, and in 
either of these two circumstances does not cure such failure within a period of 
10 days (or such longer period as the contracting officer may authorize in writing) 
after receipt of notice from the contracting officer specifying such failure. 

There is also a delay in delivery of data clause which is, included in all con- 
tracts that call for delivery of end items and technical data. If the required 
data is not delivered at the specified time and this failure is the result of the 
contractor’s negligence, the Government may withhold payment to the contractor 
tor any of the amounts then due, and if necessary terminate the contract for 
default. 


Additionally, a record of consistent difficulties of this sort with a contractor 
would be a matter for consideration in the award of future contracts. 


TIME LAG IN FURNISHING MODIFICATION KITS 


Mr. Wuirten. Could you give us any information as to how much 
extra cost there is in this whole appropriation bill because of delays 
in operating on a standby basis, where we try to get this little small 
information straightened out ? 

Mr, Jackson. No, sir; I could not. I think it would be an im- 
possibility. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Here we find another case, where one contractor 
found that it took 98 weeks, on the average, to get a modification kit 
required as a result of an engineering change proposal shipped to the 
planes requiring the change. By intensive effort he was able to reduce 
this time to 59 weeks. The flow of paperwork was such that an ECP 
crossed the Air Force mail room 16 times before shipment could be 
made. 

If that is the general situation, and presumably some degree of it 
is, how much extra cost do you suppose the American people are 
paying as a result of that kind of shoddy business? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Whitten, the only general situation that we 
acknowledge is this inventory inaccuracy. All of these individual 
situations that you brought out, Colonel Hamrick can give you answers 
on. As to the inventory, we recognize they are not entirely accurate, 
However, we are improving each year in our inventory accounting. 

73115—56——28 
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Mr. Wurrren. I like acknowledgments when you ought to acknowl- 
edge them, but whether you acknowledge them or not, if they are so 
it is still here. 

I would like to say this: While he may give me an answer, I am not 
particularly interested in just an answer; I want the facts. The 
charge is made where one contractor found that it took 98 weeks, on 
the average, to get a modification kit required as a result of an 
engineering change proposal shipped to the planes requiring the 
change, and they cut that down to 59 weeks—59 weeks is in excess 
of a year. Now, during that year somebody was standing by drawing 

ay. Something was all fouled up. Something was all tied up. 
Something was delayed. It is easy to see it would result in a tre- 
mendous cost somewhere. 

Colonel Hamrick. May I give you some specific examples? 

_On priority 1 items we have 30 days in which to process an en- 
gineering change proposal; for priority 2 items we have 60 days, and 
for priority 3 items we have 90 days. That is internal processing time 
in all the echelons of AMC. These times in all cases are maximum 
allowable. 

In the case of priority items we can actually process them in 2 weeks. 
Now, the contractor may have been referring to the length of time 
that it takes to fabricate a modification kit. For example, on our 1954 
program for modification kits; after 30 months approximately 70 
percent have been delivered; for our 1953 program approximately 10 
percent remain to be delivered at the time of the lapse of the appropria- 
tion. 

I think it is important that we have the best equipment and, if we 
are modifying a product and there is a chance to improve the product 
by further modification prior to the fabrication and installation of 
the modification kit, that we should reflect the changes so that we do 
get a better end item. It may not be in the interest of time per se, but 
it does result in a better product. Where we can modify an existing 
contract for a modification kit so that it does the work of two kits 
rather than going through the long process of procuring another, 
then it is to our advantage to do so. 

Mr. Wurrren. That may be true. However, there is the further 
statement that as a result of this time lag the kits in many cases are 
already obsolete by the time they arrive at the repair facility. One 
contractor stated that it was common gossip that the Strategic Air 
Command had $8 million worth of kits which it never intended to 
place on aircraft because of obsolescence, resulting from the time lag 
between need and incorporation in the aircraft. 

Colonel Hamrick. We could not verify that allegation. However, 
we did check and found that the value of obsolete kits in all SAC units 
was only $119,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. It was testified earlier, I believe, that the overall 
military has an average of approximately $2 billion worth of materiel 
declared obsolete or obsolescent or which has to be disposed of annually. 

Colonel Hamrick. This year we are indicating $1.4 billion, that is, 
in our residual stock segment. The disposals would be just a part of it. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much information do you have as to how much 
of that would not be in that category had you moved more promptly 
and made the equipment available in the 2 weeks that you say you 
could do it when you decide you want to? 
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Colonel Hamrick. We have not conducted any specific studies along 
that line, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Do you contemplate any as a result of this investi- 
gation ? 

Colonel Hamrick. We are reviewing all of the areas cited in the 
report, sir. We have initiated surveys and management improve- 
inents in those areas specifically cited by the committee report, and 
all of our procedures are under constant review. The report has 
assisted us a great deal in pinpointing specific areas that are more 
obvious to the outsider than they are to ourselves at times. 


USE OF STANDARD FEDERAL CATALOG NUMBERS 


Mr. Wuirten. We listened to many fine statements here with re- 
gard to your efforts to standardize, but when we actually check into 
the matter, we find on page 107 of the report that there is a signifi- 
cant statement made by the investigator to the effect that one of the 
contractors objected to the Federal cataloging program in its present 
form. 

This contractor said that approximately 55 percent of spares ini- 
tially procured as part of an airframe production contract and approx- 
imately 95 percent rg spares subsequently procured are new contractor 
proprietary items of a noninterchangeable nature applicable only to 
the particular airplane model for w hich they were designed. 

What effort has been made in the designing of aircraft to fix it 
where these things would be interchangeable or where spare parts 
would be interchangeable? Have you given any consideration to that ? 

We have heard the ballistic-missiles program and we heard that 
apparently some effort has been made to do that, but in this instance 
the contractor makes the charge that 95 percent of spares subsequently 
procured are new contractor proprietary items of a noninterchange- 
able nature applicable only to the particular airplane model for which 
they were designed. 

Even a layman can see that that would cost you more if you had 
only one contractor to whom you could look for this production. 
Anyone would know you would have a much higher degree of obso- 
lescence if it were the type that could be used in one plane only. There 
certainly is a difference in degree as to what you can and cannot do. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Whitten, when the Federal cataloging sys- 
tem was developed the supply managers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense jointly con- 
cluded that the Department of Defense required a single uniform type 
of stock number for the internal management of all military items 
of supply. Of course, the advantages are obvious. It was fully agreed: 
that the 11-digit Federal stock number now in use would best meet 
this requirement. In 1954 the question concerning the use of manu- 
facturers’ part numbers as a part of the Federal stock number for 
certain proprietary items was again reconsidered and, again, after 
careful evaluation by our materiel managers, the Air Force reaffirmed 
its position that the 11-digit Federal stock number be retained under 
the Federal cataloging system as an accountable number in supply 
management processes. 

The same conclusion was reached by each of the other military 


services and within the Department of Defense. 
* 
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In a Department of Defense letter dated September 19, 1954, the 
Aircraft Industry Association was informed of this unanimous agree- 
ment that the 11-digit assigned Federal stock number would be con- 
tinued to be used for all types of catalog items regardless of the 
commodity or manufacturer. 

In the evaluation of this position it requires reference to several 
fundamental conditions and facts. 

The manufacturer’s part number has been used as a stock number for 
our military supply management in that there are certain advantages, 
principally in the production and maintenance function, for which it 
is designed in the first place. However, for supply management use 
these are offset by major disadvantages. ” Some of these disadvantages 
are: There is no uniformity of type structure or length of the manu- 
facturer’s part number. There are practically every conceivable com- 
bination of numerals, letters and other symbols. Also some manu- 
facturers have several items under one part number while other manu- 
facturers have several numbers for the same item. 

In our military materiel management we are uncontrollably subject 
to both the good and bad of the part numbering systems and practices 
of thousands of individual companies. So, naturally, we would seek 
standardization so that we could determine even within a single manu- 
facturer’s spare parts, those items that would be common to more than 
one equipment manufactured by him. 

Another disadvantage of the manufacturer’s part number for stock 
number use is because of Jack of stability and because of the lack of 
part number uniformity and simplicity. It is unsuitable for mecha- 
nization—that is, electrical or electronics equipment processing. We 
would like to use the Federal system. We have supported it through 
itsentirety. We like it,and I am awfully afraid here that this is a little 
bit of the extra effort that was required on the part of all of the service 
contractors to help us get on with this job of Federal cataloging, and 
I suggest that we continue to support the federal cataloging system. 

As you just suggested, Mr. Whitten, it will result in better identifi- 
cation, lower inventory and better requirements computation as well 
as a better exchange of these items between the services because we 
will have a common pattern of identification. 


REQUIREMENT THAT MANUFACTURER OBTAIN AIR FORCE STOCK NUMBER 
PRIOR TO SHIPMENT 


Mr. Wurrten. Turning to page 109 of the report they say also that 
Air Force policy requires that a contractor must obtain Air Force 
stock numbers before shipping parts from has facility to any part 
of the Air Force. 

They make the statement that this is a good policy, but refusal to 
allow deviations in unusual circumstances is not reasonable. One 
contractor reported he has had shipments on as much as a million 
dollars’ worth of completed parts delayed pending the receipt of Air 
Force stock numbers. An airframe manufacturer told of an occasion 
when an Air Force plane landed at the manufacturers’ airstrip and 
the pilot requested the replacement of a certain part on the aircraft. 
The part was available in the plant, but as it did not yet have a stock 
number, it could not be used to replace the malfunctioning part, and 
the aircraft had to be grounded. 
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They make another significant statement on that page of the report 
where another contractor reported that he ordered, at Air Force 
request, a carload of steer hides as part of the bulk items list for con- 
current spares on an aircraft, but the Air Force refused to issue ship- 
ping instructions until a stock number could be assigned. 

The contractor was delayed for a considerable time because a pat- 
tern description had to be written, together with a drawing of the 
article concerned, and nobody could draw a steer hide. That is 
almost amusing in many ways, but it is also very expensive. 

Colonel Hamrick. Let me discuss these two points, Mr. Whitten : 

First of all, I would like to discuss the incident of the airplane land- 
ing at the manufacturer’s plant and not being able to secure a part. 
We have had in existence for as long as I can remember a procedure 
whereby we can always deviate if a part number is not available. 

Mr. Wuirten. When you say “we,” who do you mean ? 

Colonel Hamrick. The Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Well, the Air Force is a big thing, and the Air Force 
being able to do something in Washington would not help the situation 
in Chateauroux, France, and would not help the airman in being able 
to do something. If you could get Secretary Wilson, that is one thing, 
but I am talking about where the aircraft landed and where the part 
was available and no instructions had been given in the generally an- 
nounced policy. 

What provision do you have at the point of trouble to meet it? 

Colonel Hamrick. I do not intend to be facetious, sir, but we nor- 
mally consider our base of operations the Air Force base. So, there- 
fore, we do not stock a contractors’ plant with supplies and specialists 


to support aircraft landing there. The pilot’s proper procedure would 
have been to notify his base and secure the part. 

There are several errors of personnel here. It does highlight some- 
thing, though, that is covered in our operations. We do ask the man- 
ufacturer to ship parts for AOCP which have not been identified where 
there is some technical discrepancy that prevents their being identified 
in time to receive a mass shipment of the items for stock. 


REQUIRED DRAWINGS OF STEER HIDES 


I would like to talk about the steer hides. In this case there were 
several things that happened. The steer hides were entered on the 
contract as “sheet,” which was unfamiliar to the people who were 
dealing with it. 

Our Federal catalog specification, which I think the contractor 
should have followed in this case, specifies only one dimension, approx- 
imately one-quarter inch thick. We did discover during the investiga- 
tion of this problem that it did not require a team of experts from the 
depot, but at the time the problem arose there happened to be a man 
‘ at the plant discussing the particular contract involved and as soon as 
he was made aware of the problem, he clarified it. 

It does indicate some of the problems that can arise in the indenti- 
fication of parts. Yet we attempt to do the best job possible and over- 
all I think it is good. ' 

These examples are certainly indications of poor performance, but 
they also indicate a great deal of personnel error, both on the part of 
the Air Force and the contractor personnel. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I think that always where the policy announced 
seems on its face to be sound and the fellow at the policy level is sound 
and works it out, that every time there is a deviation from that it rep- 
resents a weakness of personnel but it might involve also a weakness 
of management in that you do not follow up and do not have any pro- 
vision to handle this kind of thing and keep such occurrences at a 
minimum. 

What followup is there on enforcing your so-called policy ? 

I notice in the case of the steer hides it says here that in lieu of this 
situation where he could not draw a picture, the contractor sent a sam- 
ple of one piece of skin to the Air Force requesting deviation. In this 
case, the attention of the Air Force was called to what it was and a 
sample of it was sent in and the Air Force itself then demanded draw- 
ings, according to the report. 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, certainly it is a series of errors, but the 
cattle hide as identified on the contract as “sheet” normally would 
connote aluminum sheeting or rubber sheeting. 

Mr. Wuirren. That would be true only until you received the 
sample. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true. 


Mr. Wirren. Then you sent a team out there, a special team to 
go out there to see whether they could draw a steer hide or not. 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir. We could not confirm the allegation that 
a team visited the plant in connection with this item. There was a 


man on duty at the plant from the particular depot involved, and he 
identified the item for them. 


Mr. Wuirren. Did you disaffirm it, or prove that it did not happen? 

Colonel Hamrick. I do not have depositions, but if the committee 
wishes, we would be happy to get them. 

Mr. Wutrren. Did you convince yourself that it did not happen? 

Colonel Hamrick. I believe that the statements that we received 
as a result of the investigation we made are reliable. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES OF WEAKNESSES IN SPARE PARTS SUPPORT 


Mr. Wuirren. We turn now to the miscellaneous examples of weak- 
nesses in spare parts support, and the first example is work stoppages 
on aircraft, where this significant statement is made: 


Many of the case reflected delays caused by various indications of inefficiency 
within the Air Force. 


Examples of these were: 


Work delay on a B—47 due to the part being in the wrong location in the ware- 
house, and when finally located it was discovered the part was misidentified. 

Work delay on a C—124 due to the depot first advising the item would be 
shipped to SAAMA, and then saying it was not applicable to the aircraft al- 
though maintenance people at SAAMA contended it was applicable. 

Work delay on a C—124 due to failure of the maintenance division to utilize. 
the next higher assembly which was already available. 

Work delay on an F-84 due to the requisition for the needed part being sent 
back and forth among 3 depots before 1 depot finally filled the order. 

Delay on an F-—84 due to inability to furnish adequate descriptive data to en- 
able proper procurement action. 

Delay on an F-86 due to the requisition being canceled three times on the basis 
that the critical part had already been issued for the aircraft, although the 
maintenance division could not locate it. 

Delay on a T-28 due to a mixup on whether authorization was outstanding 
for use of a substitute part. 
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Delay on a T-28 due to erroneous advice that the critical part was supposed 
to be local purchase instead of centrally procured. 

We find other illustrations of that contained in this report. We 
find illustrations of aircraft being out of commission for lack of parts 
and other examples of aircraft not being fully equipped. 

Then, we turn to the significant statement here which in this in- 
stances happened to be the Navy, but it is procurement for all of you, 
on the radio receiver sets where 57 percent of the sets could not be ac- 
counted for. You did not know where they were. 

Then, we turn to Chateauroux, France, and the example there. We 
have heard some description of the efforts of the Air Force to bring 
some order in the chaotic conditions there, but it was stated that 45 
of the 99 line items declared to be excess were the subject of current 
procurement action and where when you go in and check an actual in- 
ventory at an actual base, and find that they are shipping back to the 
United States materiel that is no longer needed or surplus, and find out 
that you at the same time are buying those items, it raises a serious 
question, and I do not see how in the world you can hope to differentiate 
or separate the Air Force from these actions. 

You say this is personnel failure. Of course it is. All of it is per- 
sonnel failure, but it is part of the Air Force; is it not ? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are here asking money for it; are you not? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 


CORRECTION OF WEAKNESSES 


General CALLAHAN. Mr. Whitten, we have endeavored to represent 
that we are making progress in this business. I believe that the chair- 
man pointed out yesterday in the summarization at the end of Gen- 
eral Dau’s statement that General Dau in effect was reporting on the 
progress that we are making. 

In view of the committee’s interest last year in the supply activity 
down at Warner-Robbins Depot which has the responsibility for the 
Warner-Robbins Air Materiel area, I obtained during a visit there 
about 3 weeks ago some numbers which relate to the percentage of 
accuracy for the regular inventory, and I would like to mention that 
now. 

For the period of January to June 1954, the percentage of accuracy 
for their regular inventory was 75.6 percent. 

This improved in the last 6 months of that calendar year 1954 to 
79.1 percent. In the first 6 months of 1955 it improved to 84.8 percent, 
and in the last 6 months of 1955 it improved to 97.6 percent. 

You will recall that General Dau mentioned that the average in all 
AMC was of the order of 94 percent. 

In the Hi-Valu inventory, which of course is receiving special atten- 
tion and is being checked on a quarterly basis, the percentage of accu- 
racy had improved from the first 3 months, January, February, and 
March 1955, when it was 70.1 percent, through this past year in the 
second quarter to 82.5 percent. The third-quarter percentage was 99.3 
percent, and the last 3 months, October, November, and December of 
1955, was 99.7 percent. 

As General Dau reported, the Hi-Valu inventory accuracy is ap- 
proaching 100 percent due to the special care that is being taken in 
this regard. 
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All of these actions are being carried out by human beings who are 
also endeavoring to apply electronic computers and other electrical 
means as well to make their work more accurate and to speed up the 
effectiveness of their supply support but it is done by human beings. 
So, there is bound to be a certain amount of failures and a certain 
degree of inaccuracy that will creep in but we do represent that we 
are making real progress and these figures cite the improvement at a 
specific depot supply activity. 

General Bocart. May I add that Chateauroux is not typical. We 
have admitted, of course, the conditions there, and we have outlined 
the conditions that were taken to improve that particular operation. 

I am certain that the members of the committee who have had an 
opportunity in their busy schedule to visit some of our depots know 
that Chateauroux is not typical and that we will continue to exert 
maximum effort to clean up that area as quickly as possible. 


NEED FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN DEFENSE 


Mr. Wuirren. I am not going to belabor the record, Mr. Chairman, 
because all of this information will be incorporated in this record 
here, and it has already been the subject of another part of the hear- 
ing. However, I would like to say again in regard to the arguments 
which go on with the public and in the Congress as to whether we are 
providing adequate funds for national defense, that the question goes 
much deeper than that. The question is whether we would not have 
x lot more national defense if the money we do provide was properly 
used and if we had a proper inventory and if we cut out a whole lot 
of needless waste and things of that sort. 

I will grant that a certain amount of this might happen and does 
happen in all businesses but not to the extent that we find it here. I 
would point out again the special significance of this investigation 
report is that in practically every place checked within the limited 
number of days within which they had to do the checking and with 
the limited number of men with which they had to do the job, they 
came up with pay dirt insofar as ascertaining irregularities and er- 
roneous types of contracting and failure to provide proper attention. 

If the entire Air Force had been checked, and it were as bad and 
as wasteful as the things cited in this report, it would indeed show a 
very bad situation. If this was the only case of its kind, percentage- 
wise, it might not be too large, but of those checked, percentagewise, 
it was almost 100 percent bad. 

That is the serious situation which I see in this case. 

Your presentation to this committee is excellent, and you people are 
fine. I know you try just as hard as we do to bring about off ‘lency 
and economy of operation and I do not envy your position in trying to 
bring this operation together. However, I would like to say this: 
Now that it has been called to your attention, and perhaps you al- 
ready knew some of it, what means do you have to bring about enforce- 
ment of your announced policies?’ What do you do? How much 

enalty is visited upon contractors and others and on your personnel 
What is the penalty here? What power do you have to enforce cor- 
rection where it is called to your attention ? 
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EFFORTS TO IMPROVE BUYING PROCEDURES 


Colonel Hamrick. I believe the presentation by Mr. Sharp and the 
presentation which Colonel Thompson gave you reflect some of the 
actions we take to get close pricing and to negotiate good delivery 
schedules and to watch over the profits. General Dau in his presenta- 
tion yesterday informed you that AMC now controls the depots, world- 
wide. That, of course, gives central direction of our logistic system 
which is always advantageous. 

A part of our depot system consists of an area activity team. This 
team visits the customers within the geographic areas of responsibility 
of particular depots and lends technical assistance and advice to the 
individual base commanders in the management of their resources. 

In addition, we have our inspectors who are a part of our Air 
Force Command structure, and our special inspections are conducted 
through that channel. These are the steps we take to insure that (1) 

technical knowledge is disseminated ; (2) that this knowledge is under- 
stood ; (3) that instructions are being complied with. 

I believe that our system can handle the correction and enforce- 
ment. The management improvements that have been related to you 
in the presentations are factual and paying dividends. They are ‘not 
idealistic. We are chipping away, piece by piece, our big problems 
and we are making real progress. It is reflected in the fewer dollars 
which we are requestig for our expanding forces, flying hours, and 
more jet aircraft. 

There is one problem which you mentioned that I would like to 
discuss briefly. This is the problem of formulas and application of 
judgment. 

We support the application of judgment to a computation. It is 
only with the knowledge of the individual who works with a particular 
item day after day that we have the experience which can temper the 
cold result of a formula. Our formulas are merely the basic guides 
to an estimate of what may be required at some future point in time. 

The formulas in this area are like the formulas in estimating crop 
production. You have a lot of things that can influence them. That 
is why we would like to have judgment applied. 

Some of the things do not lend themselves to placing in a formula 
our knowledge of interchangeable items and a modification program 
that might be coming up on the equipment or an available substitute 
of the equipment, or more recent demand or issue patterns than have 
been experienced over a prior period. This isan important part of our 
requirements and buying procedure and I cited a couple of examples 
of judgment application in my opening statement. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Wuirren. By not mentioning other points in this report, it does 
not mean that I consider them unimportant. I do not. think that 
there is any need of belaboring this issue. I am trying to point out 
a condition rather than specific cases. However, one of the things 
that makes it a problem here is that with the extreme popularity that 
the Air Force enjoys in the abstract or in general has with the Congress 
and the American people we on this committee and in the C ongress 
have a tough job to bring about corrections. With regard to civilian 
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activities with which I have dealt and with which all members of 
this committee have dealt in other respects, when we have indications 
such as we find here as to how your business is really being run in the 
field, and where it is bad, we have a way of bringing that correction 
about by cutting the money. When you cut the money of any outfit, 
that of necessity puts the heat on them to bring about corrections 
to make the money go as far as it will. However, due to conditions 
and due to this being national defense and due to it being the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, that remedy is beyond our reach. The press 
would scream to high heaven if you cut the Air Force. 

So, the best remedy which I can conceive of, which is cutting your 
money, and therefore making you find out about what you already 
have which was useful and cutting your procurement down to what 
you really need, is beyond our reach and it leaves it where that I think 
the only way we can help it is to have a continuing investigation as 
to what is actually happening. 

You say it is a failure of personnel, but the real cost is buying 
these items, and it is the delay in the construction of the airplanes, 
it is the money that we are paying out to the employees of the plant, 
it is the plane standing idle, it is paying the contractor who did not 
give you any copy of his specifications so that you could invite other 
bidders to bid. 

The amount of money involved in each of these instances in my 
opinion would run hundreds or a thousand times over what might 
appear on the face of it. 

I do not see anything for us to do except to continue to try to help 
you by having a continued inspection and when I say “you,” I do 
not mean you individually. I doubt if you would find any current 
wrongdoing in any of this, and by taking this attitude we are not 
going to correct the situation. Again, I am not indicting any of you 
because you work just as hard and just as conscientious and do your 
dead level best to do a good job as you can. I hope we can help you 
through this means. 

I will repeat once again that the real thing which is disturbing 
here is that they did find pay dirt, meaning waste, in nearly every 
place where they have had the time to look into it. 


AIR FORCE EFFORTS TO FIND AND CORRECT MISTAKES 


General Bocarr. Mr. Whitten, may I say first of all that the Air 
Force welcomes this sort of investigation. We find the results help- 
ful and we do follow up in every case on those. We check back all 
the way from the occurrence which is reported. We check back 
through procedures and through policies just as fast as we possibly 
can. As I say, we welcome this help. We are using this report and 
we will continue to do so. But I do not think it is fair to have the 
impression that—because of items reported and failures reported and 
errors reported in an investigation of this type—I do not think it is 





fair to assume that the whole operation is very, very poor. 

In the first place, we are talking, for example, of inventory errors 
in places, and specific instances of inventory errors reported by the 
investigation, which is the sort of thing that they can do. It 1s the 
sort of thing we do ourselves. We check through all the time with 
our inspectors to find this sort of thing. We have been working for 
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years trying to get our inventory management into a better, more 
accurate, and sounder system. It is a tremendous problem and we 
are working hard. However, we do have at the present time indica- 
tions that our depot inventory has improved to the point where we 
feel it might reliably be said that we do have an overall 94-percent 
accuracy of the inventory counts at the present time at the depot 
level. Now we can find leasdenten-ssmpinitie instances—anywhere in 
an operation this big and, as you mentioned, you can find them in 
any business. You will find errors of the type where a requisition 
is sent. back with the notation that the item has already been sent 
when it has not been. That sort of thing happens. ‘There is no ques- 
tion about it, but we do submit that we are addressing ourselves to 
the problem and you will find at every base in the Air Force, that 
the supply-management people and the maintenance people are work- 
ing themselves steadfastly attempting to correct these situations 
and to obtain better accuracy in our day-to-day operations. 

It is widespread; it is throughout the entire Air Force that this 
effort is being applied. We know that by inspection and we know 
that by talking to commanders and seeing actually what is going on. 
We go out and find errors of this type, and when we find them, as I 
say, we check them back through the entire system to see the reason 
for them. We try to ascertain whether it is simply a case of per- 
sonnel error or not, and determine whether it has to be corrected 
either by an adjustment of personnel or by changing our instructions. 
That sort of thing goes on all the time. 

I would not want the impression left that we are insensible to this 


sort of thing, and I certainly want to point out that we do use this in- 
vestigative-type report. However, we do not by any means rely en- 
tirely upon this sort of report to get the Air Force working on these 
problems. We have been working on them for a very long time, and 
we expect to continue to work on them day and night. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT OUT OF COMMISSION FOR PARTS 


General Catnanan. Mr. Chairman, if I could supplement General 
Bogart’s remarks in this fashion, I would like to say that the AOCP 
rates which indicate—— 

Mr. Manon. That is the aircraft out of commission for parts? 

General CaLLaHAN. Yes, sir. They represent in very clear fashion 
the effectiveness of the supply support. Those rates have gone down 
and you will recall General Dau presented yesterday the figures in the 
AOCP rate for the B-47, showing they had gone down. They are 
less than 2 percent at the present time. I checked this myself at Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base only 2 weeks ago, and I found in checking the 
records that they had no aircraft on the station at the time—B-47’s 
that is—that were AOCP for parts, and that there had only been a 
few occasions during the past month when they had a B47 out of 
commission for parts. ‘They were well satisfied with the kind of sup- 
port that they were getting in supply as a whole, and particularly 
from Warner-Robbins air material area, which is the area support 
depot for MacDill Air Force Base. 
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You will recall in Colonel Hamrick’s presentation that the initial 
support of spare parts which are being procured in relation to the 
total aircraft-program cost has been brought down steadily over the 
last few years from a figure up around 44 percent in 1951 to 25 per- 
cenffit in this proposed procurement for fiscal year 1957. This repre- 
sents a reduction of funds going into this procurement area over the 
years. It represents progress and a real reduction and savings as far 
as the application of funds in this area is concerned. 

Unless we had made substantial improvement in the management 
of our supply activities, we would not be able to continue to hold down 
our AOCP, or aircraft out of commission parts, rate, and at the 
same time reduce the amount of funds that were being applied to the 
spare parts area. So, I believe we have a good case that we are making 
progress and the final reading that might be taken on the pay dirt in 
Air Force business, or the proof of the pudding, if you will, is in 
our combat effectiveness rates. As Colonel Hamrick set out, and as 
I did in an earlier presentation, the combat effectiveness rate of our 
actual combat wings is steadily going up. During this same period 
= have been increasing the number of wings that we have in the Air 

orce. 

We believe that we are making a good report to this committee, and 
through this committee to the Congress, on the progress that the Air 
Force is making overall and today it particularly applies to the supply 
operations as such. 


EASE WITH WHICH AIR FORCE OBTAINS APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate your statement, and I know you gen- 
tlemen are trying to do this. I would point out that one of the things 
that is conducive to the condition which the report tends to point up is 
the ease with which the Air Force has been able to get its money. 
Most anyone can do most anything if you get an unlimited supply of 
money. In making that statement I would like to say that I have 
supported all of the Air Force requests. I have not voted for any 
reduction in the amount of money to be appropriated to the Air Force. 
I have never been for an amendment that would reduce that amount. 
I, too, am like the general public but as long as that condition prevails 
it makes it even harder to try to see that the money is properly 
handled and that we do not have waste. If you are given unlimited 
amounts of money, doubtless you can have 137 wings or 257 win 
if you could get the manpower, and the people with which to build it. 
The question is, are we getting it for the least amount of dollars that 
we should? 

I want to say again that I give each of you people at the table 
the same right that I take for myself and that I do the best that I can, 
and I know you people do also. However, it is shown from our inves- 
tigation that the practices do not live up to the policies and it seems 
to be a ripe field for continuing efforts. I am glad to know that we 
will have those efforts on your part. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Whitten, may I add a comment in behalf of 
Secretary Sharp? 

Mr. Wuirren. Surely. 
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INTEREST OF SECRETARY SHARP 


Mr. Jackson. Incidentally, Secretary Sharp had hoped to be here 
this morning, but was called to another hearing. He has been per- 
sonia. very concerned with this report, and I think he appreciates 
it. He has spent a lot of time going into each individual item. 

As we pointed out, we feel some of the report is not necessarily rep- 
resentative of the general conditions, but there are parts which are, 
and which must be taken seriously, and Mr. Sharp intends to have 
all of those followed up through materiel action and where it is indi- 
cated that policies are not being carried out, he wants to take appro- 
priate action. 

I do not want to indicate a negative attitude at all on the part of 
anyone in the Air Force including the Secretary. He is very much 
concerned about it, and welcomes it. 

I might say one thing further, and that is I think if you go out 
through the Air Materiel Command, which I am sure some of you 
gentlemen have, you will find the slogan pasted on all the bulletin 
boards, which reads, “More Air Force per dollar.” I would like to 
say that General Rawlings has made tremendous strides in the last 
4 or 5 years since his tenure out there to get just that. We do not say 
that we have achieved the maximum Air Force per dollar, but we 
have gone a long way toward that, and will continue trying to do that. 


BETTER UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


Mr. Gitietre. Mr. Chairman, in connection with “more Air Force 
per dollar,” on the utilization of resources, I should like to invite Mr. 
Whitten’s attention to our earnest devotion to the achievement of 
that aim and the examples that Mr. Garlock had compiled and sub- 
mitted to the committee in that respect. 

We are very conscious of the need for maximum utilization of 
available resources, Mr. Whitten, and I know I speak for Mr. Garlock 
in saying that. Being in the budget end of this operation, I have 
been intimately connected with this aspect. We feel that we have 
made real progress in the effort to better utilize our resources. I 
think we all recognize that there will always be examples—isolated 
examples, or even many examples—in a huge organization such as 
this, of certain apparent discrepancies from established policy, but 
we do want you to know that we are trying, and we think we have 
built a record in the last 3 years that we can be proud of in that 
respect, and we have cited many instances of it, specifically, in the 
report I referred to. 

Mr. Wuirten. I thank you, but I would say this: I would a whole 
lot rather you would stress that there should not be examples, though 
we all recognize there doubtless will be. 

Mr. Gittette. We think if we are going to have examples of defi- 
ciencies or examples of exceptions to our policy, we should also have 
examples of our improvements. 

Mr. Manon. We certainly want you to stress the MAFPD pro- 
gram—more Air Force per dollar. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, the record made over the last 3 or 4 
years does show we are getting more Air Force for the dollar spent. 
I did not go into detail on the examples cited in this investigative 
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report, but there are some examples here which have been explained 
away. 

Therefore, based upon those individual examples, I do not think you 
can condemn the entire Air Foree because of them any more than 
you can condemn every member of the House of Representatives 
merely because some one member of the House of Representatives 
does not measure up as high in standards as he should. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I feel that this committee measures up to the highest 
standards ever set by anyone for public officers. 

Mr. Manon. Well, gentlemen, we will resume the hearing at 2 
o'clock. 

(AFTERNOON SESSION ) 


DIFFERENCE IN COMPUTATIONS FOR BUDGETARY PURPOSES AND 
BUYING PURPOSES 


Mr. Manon. Before we recessed for lunch we were discussing with 
you the report of our investigators. References were made to the 
validity of these complaints and what was being done about them. 

I think this is all a very healthy situation. I want to say that I 
appreciate the attitude of everybody, from Secretary Wilson and 
Secretary Quarles on down the line, with respect to these studies 
which we have had made. 

The Congress and the committee are not perfect. The Air Force 
isnot. Our investigators are not. But we are all working toward the 
same objective. Anything we can do to stimulate a better performance 
I am sure is for the best interest of everyone concerned. 

I am going to refer to page 78 of the investigators’ report and read 
the following statement: 

All services of the Department of Defense have devised systems for computing 
spare-parts requirements. Although frequently referred to as formulas, these 
determinations are actually just a series of computations usually in tabular 
form, performed by machine or hand, which attempt to consider the various 
factors affecting the requirement. Computations for budgetary purposes differ 
from computations for buying purposes. 


Is the last statement there, namely— 


Computations for budgetary purposes differ from computations for buying 
purposes. 
correct ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Manon. Why is that correct ? 

Colonel Hamrick. I am going to'ask Mrs. Kelleher to comment on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is time you were getting into the record, 
Mrs. Kelleher. We are pleased to have you before us again. We 
would be pleased to have your response to that inquiry. 

Mrs. Keviener. All right, sir. I will address myself specifically to 
the follow-on spares requirements that we procure from year to year 
to support our aircraft inventories. 

When we budget, we start our computation early in the fiscal year 
and we must project our requirements 2 or possibly 3 years in ad- 
vance, considering our specific lead times and stock-level requirements. 
In doing this, we use the latest program data available at the time. 
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We have found, in the past, that the best way to project those re- 
quirements was to use a mechanical method of computation. Under 
this procedure we would record our past issue experience on our 
items—that is, consumption experience—and also record our latest 
asset data, including on-hand and on-order inventories. We would 
project requirements into the future based on the latest operating 
program, which we had at that time. Then using the mechanical 
procedure, we would compute a gross requirement, apply assets, and 
arrive at a net procurement requirement stated in dollar terms. This 
constituted the budget estimate for most of our operating spares. 

Of course, on specific line items, like auxiliary fuel tanks, ATO racks, 
and other mobilization reserve items, we have done a specialized hand 
computation in accordance with special procedures prescribed for 
mobilization reserve items. 

For eee’, we started our computation for this budget estimate 
early last year. When we get our fiscal year 1957 appropriations for 
these spares requir ements, we will of course have a more current pro- 
gram, that is a more current aircraft and flying-hour program. 

At that time we do a detailed manual computation. We actually 
compute, at that time, the quantities we are going to buy. We feel, 
at that point in time, that we need to give individualized attention 
to each item, particularly the higher-cost items, and take into con- 
sideration more specifically such things as the number of items re- 
quired to fill out repair cycles and other pipelines at that time. We 
can also consider our latest usage experience on the item. 

Then finally, after we compute this requirement form all the way 
through, which is quite a long process, we apply our best commodity 
know ledge, as Colonel Hamrick mentioned before, in determining 
the final requirement. 

Thus, because of the time element involved—a year’s difference in 
time, normally—we do use two different methods of computation. 
The same principles are employed. It is just that we use the faster 
method of handling voluminous data, the mechanical computation, 
when we are making a long-range forecast, but when we get to the 
point where we are actually buying, we give more individualized at- 
tention to the items. 

Mr. Manon. It is not possible to do a better job on your computa- 
tions for budgetary purposes ? 

Mrs. KerieHer. Well, sir, we are investigating methods at the 
present time which would cut down the time consumed in the budget 
computation. We feel that when you are projecting that far into 
the future the best you get is a good estimate. We feel, however, 
that perhaps there are better means of getting a good estimate that 
would require less time and fewer man- -hours. “By ‘freeing our people 
from computing a detailed budget estimate, they could spend more 
time on the actual buy computation and, after all, that is when we 
spend our dollars. 


FORMULAS USED IN COMPUTATION 


Mr. Manon. I think that is a very interesting and a very good 
answer. 
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I would like to turn to page 88 and quote as follows: 


The staff, having spent considerable time in analysis of methods used by the 
Air Force to compute requirements, has concluded that there is no set formula 
in practice for computing Air Force spare parts requirements. Formulas. differ 
with the item under consideration. All are tempered by judgment. Major 
deficiencies, weaknesses, and probable areas of improvement in regard to Air 
Force formulas are— 


and then the staff recites about seven different factors. 
If you have any further response to make to the No. 1 statement 
there I should like to have it. That statement is: 


Formulas are inadequate and incomplete and the results must be adjusted 
upward or downward based on “class knowledge” of personnel. 


I think you have commented on that. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Manon. If there is any further comment that would throw 
additional light on it you may add it at this point in the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


There exists no exact formulas which can be used to estimate variable events. 
The best formulas which you could possibly select would still provide only an 
estimate of future events. Therefore, the problem is to develop a formula which 
will provide the most valid and reliable estimate. Basically, the Air Force 
formula for computing aircraft spares requirements consist of relating past 
experience to future conditions and programs. The best formula, however, will 
not provide equally good estimates for all of the various individual items which 
comprise aircraft spares requirements. In the final result, the reliability of 
our estimates is dependent upon the reliability of the factors and other data 
which are utilized in the formula. 

For items well established in the supply system, for which we have recorded 
several years consumption data, our estimates based on past experience nor- 
mally prove to be highly reliable. For new items, with which we have little or 
no experience, our estimates may or may not prove reliable. That is why we 
go slow in procuring new items, limiting procurement to what we consider to 
be minimum essential quantities. Our caution in this respect is closely corre- 
lated with the particular cost involved. We restrict procurement of all high- 
cost items to an absolute minimum until reliable consumption data have been 
obtained. On the other hand, we feel safe in procuring the total computed re- 
quirement for low-cost items in order to obtain the economies inherent in quan- 
tity production and bulk shipment. This is one way in which we apply the class 
or commodity knowledge of our most experienced personnel. Such knowledge 
includes information relative to available substitutes, engineering developments, 
planned modification and other pertinent factors as well as the specialist’s own 
experience in projecting requirements for similar type items. The application 
of this particular management technique results in a lower input into our spares 
inventory, therefore requiring a smaller dollar investment and also lessening 
the problem of disposal at the time when an aircraft phases out of the Air 
Force program. 


Mr. Manon. I should like now to pass on to point No. 2: 


The data to which the formulas are applied are often inaccurate resulting in 
erroneous determination of requirements. 
Would you comment on that ? 

Mrs. Ketirner. Yes, sir. It is true that errors will occasionally be 
found in the data which are utilized to compute aircraft spares require- 
ments. Considering the hundreds of thousands of items involved, 
human error cannot be completely avoided. 

The Air Force is continually striving to increase the accuracy of 
these computations and the data which are utilized therein. We rec- 
ognize that the accuracy of our inventory information represents one 
of our major problem areas. It is assumed that the data mentioned 
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in the above problem refers to consumption as well as inventory data. 
A separate Air Force statement has been presented relative to inven- 
tory accuracy. With respect to consumption data, progress is being 
made in refining the issue experience utilized in our requirements 
computations; for example, we are now using net rather than gross 
issue data. The net issues are obtained by reducing the gross issues 
by the number of items turned back by maintenance personnel. 

The Air Force believes that net issue data reflect true consumption 
experience more accurately than demand data would. Sometimes, 
un item in critical supply will be demanded more than once to meet the 
same need while it can be issued to meet the need only once. Therefore 
it would be much more difficult to obtain accurate net demand data 
than it is to obtain the net issue data which are now used. 

In considering the relative merits of issue versus demand data, 
it should be realized that each true demand for an item is eventually 
satisfied with an issue. Therefore, the only difference between net de- 
mand and net issue data lies in the timing between the two activities. 
For example, an item demanded today, which is not immediately 
available may not become available for several weeks. 

The exact waiting period involved would depend upon both the pri- 
ority of demand and the source from which the item must be obtained, 
such as the air depot, or manufacturer. 


FORMULAS FOR COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS FOR ITEMS WITH LOW 
ISSUE RATE 


Mr. Manon. I should like to pass on to the question raised in No. 3: 


Formulas used for computing requirements for iterhs with low issue rate 
do not consider erratic nature of issues, leading to erroneous requirements. 
What would be your response to that ? 

Mrs. Keener. It is correct that with the exception of spare en- 
gines, the formula used for computing requirements for items with 
low issue rates do not consider the erratic nature of issues. This is 
exactly why the Air Force relies upon the application of commodity 
knowledge by the specialists who determine the final quantity of an 
item which will be procured. In the case of spare engine require- 
ments, the Air Force utilizes a highly scientific method involving the 
use of actuarial projections of engine life expectancy. The Air Force 
is now investigating the feasibility of extending the actuarial method 
to other high cost items. It must be recognized, however, that the 
application of a probability method in predicting issue requirements 
for all items would be impractical, in view of the complexity of the 
method and the work which would be involved in applying it to the 
tremendous volume of different types of items which comprise our 
aircraft spares inventory. We are now criticized for the amount of 
time which is devoted to the computation of requirements. Unless 
applied on a highly selected basis, for example, to Hi-Valu items, 
the application of a complicated technique such as probability pre- 
diction would merely serve to increase the time involved in these 
computations. 
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FORMULAS SHOULD CONSIDER COST OF PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF LOW-COST ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Your answer seems to me to make sense. 

Now let us turn to No. 4: 

Formulas do not take into consideration cost of procurement and distribution 
of low-cost items which results in such costs sometimes exceeding item cost. 
Formulas should provide for balancing cost of single large procurements to 
eover periods beyond normal requirements against paperwork costs of several 
procurements to cover relatively short periods of time. 

What would you say about that ? 

Mrs. Ke.iener. The cost of procurement and distribution of low- 
cost items, those costing less than $10 each, is taken into consideration 
in the following ways: 

Low-cost commercial-type items have been capitalized into the Gen- 
eral Supplies Division of the Air Force stock fund. In this way, 
replenishment buying by the Air Force stock fund can be planned 
on the most economical basis; 

Higher stock levels are authorized for low-cost items: 614 months, 
including 314 months base stockage, as compared to 51% and 4% 
months for higher cost items ; 

Low-cost items are inventoried only once each year, thereby reducing 
the workload which would be involved in more frequent inventory 
reporting. The man-hours thus saved are now being devoted to the 
management control of the high-cost items ; 

The Air Force has also authorized local purchase of items for which 
they feel the cost of depot storage is uneconomical. Such items may 
be readily procured within the local area where needed. Aircraft 
hardware is an exainple of the items for which local purchase is: 
authorized. 


WASTED EFFORT BY PERSONNEL IN COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask about No. 5: 


There is wasted effort by Government and contractor personnel in computing 
requirements. 

What, in a nutshell, is your response to that ? 

Mrs. Keiiener. In a nutshell, sir, it is the same reason why we use 
a different method of computing budget and buying requirements. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your response to that is to some extent 
the same response you gave earlier here ? 

Mrs. Keviener. That is right, sir. It is our objective now to do all 
we can to reduce the time consumed in computing budget requirements, 
so that we can devote more individualized attention to our buying 
program. 

The time which the Air Force spends computing aircraft spares 
requirements is commensurate with the amount of backup information 
required for review of pertinent budget estimates and procurement 
programs. In the past, considerable detail has been requested by some 
budget review authorities. Therefore, it was necessary that the budget 
estimates be computed on an item-by-item basis so that required back- 
up data could be furnished. Later, when funding availability had 
been established, the item requirements had to be recomputed for actual 
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buying purposes, because of changes which had occurred in program- 
ing data, consumption experience, and so forth. Even then the first 
computation of the buying requirements usually constituted a buyers’ 
guide and did not reflect the final procurement quantities. The buyers’ 
guide usually exceeded the fund availability and therefore had to be 
tailored to conform to the total funds available. As part of this tailor- 
ing process, the Air Force computers were instructed to use the latest 
inventory consumption and program data which were then available 
in order to obtain up-to-date estimates as a basis for actual procure- 
ment action. 

The Air Force is now planning to eliminate much of the detailed 
work involved in its budget-requirements computations. We plan to 
adopt simplified procedures which will provide estimates at least 
equally as reliable as those which we have produced in previous years. 
Of course, budget review authorities will have to accept the simplified 
budgeting procedure, that is, not insist on much item detail, if we are 
to succeed in this plan. 

Through the elimination of detailed budget computations which 
have been cycled over the major portion of the year, our personnel will 
be freed to devote more time and attention to the computation of actual 
buying requirements. This will also permit the use of more current 
factors and data because the computations can be made later—a few 
months immediately prior to the procurement year concerned. It will 
also allow time for the development of improved estimating proce- 
dures and refined usage factors. 

It should be recognized that the Air Force program must be revised 
periodically to reflect changes in national and military policies, stra- 
tegic objectives, aircraft production schedules, and so forth. It is 
therefore desirable that spares requirements be computed as nearly as 
possible to the time when funds will become available for procurement. 
In this way the Air Force can assure that spares procurement is alined 
with latest operational concepts and programs, while avoiding the 
necessity for numerous recomputations. 


PERSONNEL UNABLE TO EXPLAIN FACTORS OF FORMULAE 


Mr. Manon. Is No. 6 perhaps an understatement ? 


Some personnel, including supervisory personnel, were unable to explain fac- 
tors of formulae with which they were working. 

Mrs. Kerrener. I am personally familiar with the incident in- 
volved. At the time the investigators visited the Hearquarters, Air 
Materiel Command, in this instance, the so-called experts or super- 
visory personnel were absent. They were on temporary duty in 
Washington. So the people who attempted to discuss the procedures 
were not well versed in them. They were, in general, clerical assist- 
ants. One had not been employed in the section there but a few 
months. Certainly our supervisory personnel in charge of computing 
requirements are well versed in the procedures. 

The investigators have made reference to one of their visits to 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, at which time they requested 
an explanation of the P-121, initial airframe spares, budget computa- 
tion work sheet. 
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The worksheet which they received did have an error in the in- 
structions contained in the heading of one column. The net result 
of the error was to produce an estimate which was overstated by 0.4 
percent. However, the computations had not been, and never were 
used as backup for any final] budget requests. 

The error had been detected by United States Air Force personnel 
earlier, in April 1955, and corrective action was in process. The new 
computational procedure was forwarded to Headquarters, Air Ma- 
teriel Command, for implimentation in August 1955. Realizing that 
copies of the old procedure had been provided to your investigating 
staff, a copy of the new procedure and format was forwarded to them 
on ioe 30, 1955. 


SPARE-PARTS REQUIREMENTS BASED ON USE OF AIRCRAFT AS EXPRESSED 
IN FLYING HOURS OR LANDINGS 


Mr. Manon. What would you say with regard to No. 7? 


Assumption that future spare-parts requirements are in direct proportion to 
use of aircraft as expressed in flying hours or landings is fallacious. 


Mrs. Keviener. Sir, I will speak to that point. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mrs. Ketiener. The investigators refer to “one organization’s 
studies which indicated that there was no direct proportion between 
the dollar value of demand and the flying activity of aircraft as ex- 
pressed by flying hours or number of flights.” It is presumed that 
reference is made to a Rand study on B-47 spares requirements based 
on the limited experience data then available. It should be noted 
that the Rand study also failed to find any criteria with which B-47 
spares requirements were significantly correlated. 

Based on past experience on many different models of aircraft, the 
Air Force has found that aircraft flying hours and/or landings repre- 
sent the best criteria for estimating requirements for airframe, acces- 
sory, instrument, and similar type spares. Engine flying hours and 
projected overhauls are used to estimate requirements for engine spare 
parts; and estimated requirements for complete spare engines are 
based on engine flying hours, engine life expectancy, .and pipeline 
times. 

A study conducted by Headquarters, United States Air Foree, 
which was published July 1, 1955, reveals that jet engine spare-parts 
requirements are highly correlated with several variables: engine 
flying hours, number of engine overhauls, and dollar value of the 
engine inventory. All of these variables are now used to estimate 
spare-parts requirements for jet engines. 

Further, at the request of Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
the Air Materiel Command is now planning a series of studies to 
determine the best criteria for use in estimating requirements for dif- 
ferent types of aircraft aa airframe, engine, accessory, instru- 
ment, armament, and so forth. The results of these studies will be 
evaluated and necessary revisions, if any, will be made in our compu- 
tational procedures. 
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MAN-HOURS WASTED IN MAKING COMPUTATIONS 


Mr. Manon. It does seem to me that there is room for concluding 
that probably a lot of man-hours are wasted in making computations 
which really are not utilized when you get down to spending the dol- 
lars-te-buy the items. 

Colonel Hamrick. We agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mawon. Iam not sure what you ought to do about it. 

General Bogart. May I speak to that just a moment, sir / 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bogart. This is a real problem so far as the budget prepa- 
ration isconcerned. As Mrs. Kelleher explained, this is true in several 
areas of the budget computation. We have been attempting to use a 
detailed computation of requirements which is based on data which 
certainly by the time you get to the financial plan has been changed. 
There have been program changes of one kind or another, on the usage 
factors and that sort of thing. 

We are engaged right now in a major effort to figure out some tech- 
nique for avoiding this long-detailed computational process and yet 
at the same time provide something that is more accurate insofar as 
the estimate is concerned. We think we have an approach to it. As 
a matter of fact, General Dau was in a meeting this morning at the 
headquarters with people from Materiel and people from my office 
attempting to work out just exactly this solution. We are not sure 
that we have a better means yet. We have to service-test it and prove 
it back against our experience. That is exactly what we are trying 
to do. 

We agree that there is a lot of lost motion in the present method of 
computing these requirements, but we have to have something better 
before we can change the system. 

Mr. Manon. You have to do it some way or other. 

General Bocarr. That is right, sir. Up to the present time we have 
not been able to come up with anything different. On the other hand, 
we think we may have a solution. Actually what we are looking at 
right at the moment is taking the buying program for 1 year, and 
by various means, since it has to differ in different areas, try to project 
that into the next year’s budget requirements. We hope that that may 
be the key tothis thing. We have been making studies for some months 
at the Air Materiel Command on it. 


PURCHASE OF SPARE PARTS TOO SOON 


Mr. Manon. On page 95 of the investigators’ report we find this 
statement: 

It was reported by an independent researcher who had spent considerable 
effort on the analysis of spare parts problems that he had found that the tendency 
of the Air Force to underfund for follow-on purchases and to overfund for initial 
spares tended to result in the Air Force purchasing large quantities of spare 
parts too soon. 

What would you say to that ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I think our Hi-Valu procedure, which is 
now an integral part of our initial provisioning procedure, absolutely 
precludes the ordering of too large a quantity. Actually we feel our 
way and we defer as long as possible the ordering of substantial 
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quantities of initial spares until engineering has stabilized, and com- 
mensurate with our use of the end item as we approach the end of the 
production period. 

I believe General Dau indicated that we have an agreement with 
most of our contractors where they will actually accept from us cer- 
tain parts for installation purposes that we have procured as spares, 
where we are pretty much out of line. 

Another factor here is that we have realized a great deal of benefit 
from the manufacturer who assists us in predicting requirements. 
They have been very cooperative in this matter. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me they could help a lot. 

Colonel Hamrick. They do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, they might have a selfish interest at times. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true. But 1 think the way we review 
the requirements and exercise final approval authority we do buy 
only the quantities we feel are justified. I definitely feel, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if there are cases under our current procedures, they, are 
isolated, and could not have been prevented by any factors known at 
the time of the buy. 

Mr. Manon. On page 7 of the statement which you made to the com- 
mittee you said, in speaking of spares for older aircraft: 

It costs less to store them than to retool and procure small quantities at some 
future date. 

What would the long-range cost be if you did not buy any so-called 
operating spares for storage purposes but just bought them on a 
planned delivery for use basis throughout the life of the aircraft? 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, sir, actually our buying program, as you 
know, supports our operating requirements on an annual basis, plus 
the stock levels, so I do not think there would be any change from 
the current procedure, and I honestly do not feel that we could operate 
with any fewer stocks than we now buy. Of course, we are refining 
the stock levels of items in the various cost categories and reducing 
them all the while. 

I had made reference earlier to spares for the C-47 and the B-25 
aircraft, that are no longer in production, Mr. Chairman. We try 
to retain these stocks in the inventory, even though we have quantities, 
above those required for the current program, that will support the 
airplane for the rest of its life; that is, the rest of its expected useful 
life in the Air Force inventory. 

Our whole point is that once the airplane is out of production the 
cost of retooling would, we consider, be in excess of that which we 
would pay out in warehousing cost for the same item. 


ACCURACY OF DATA ON DEMAND FOR SPARE PARTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. If you turn to page 98 of the staff report you will find 
the statement: 7 


There is a critical need for more accurate and complete data on demand for 
spare parts for aircraft by the Air Force. Data submitted currently by the Air 
Force contains many inaccuracies and deficiencies. In June 1954, the March 
Air Force Base at Riverside, Calif., was checked to determine the accuracy of 
the “B-47 spare parts consumption data report.” It was found that there 
were approximately 40 percent errors in the report. 
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You discussed some of these matters with Mr. Whitten this morning. 
1 do not know that you discussed this particular reference. 

Colonel Hamrick. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would you say to that? That seems like a very 
high rate of inaccuracy. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. We believe it is an extreme 
example. Part of the background here may help. 

March Air Force Base was the second Air Force station to be 
equipped with the B-47 type aircraft. In early 1953 the Air Force 
was intensifying its efforts to tabulate consumption data for the first 
jet bomber in our inventory. This was necessary to establish firm 
data on which to base support table and flyaway kit quantities, revise 
provisioned initial spares quantities, and establish firm budget and 
buying program estimates for spare parts. 

The Oklahoma City Air Material Area (OCAMA) Depot had 
made surveys at McDill Air Force Base earlier but wished to study 
the B-47 operations over a longer time period—and with later series 
aircraft. 

During April of 1953, OCAMA sent a small task force to March 
Air Force Base for a period of 90 days to study consumption rates 
of spare parts on B47 aircraft. During this period the task force 
representatives screened all base supply vouchers which were proc- 
essed through the base supply account, and prepared an IBM card 
for each transaction. 

The cards were reproduced and furnished a research organization 
and used as a basis for the preparation of the analysis cited in the 
committee report. 

When the information compiled for the Air Force study was made 
available to the research organization, it was found that their require- 
ments included complete data on identification, price and unit weight. 
This information was not readily available for all items. When these 
factors were not known, they had not been recorded by the Air Force 
task force since their object was the refinement of computations for 
both budget and buying programs and information on weight or 
substitute items were not necessarily required for that purpose. 
Pricing information could be applied upon the determination of the 
total number of units at the depot and was not necessary for the 
purposes of the base report. Thus, while manufacturers part num- 
bers would suffice for United States Air Force purposes, they did not 
satisfy the needs of the research organization. 

It is possible that omissions of a magnitude of 10 to 15 percent may 
have occurred in any of the above areas on information that was 
needed by the research organization. 

_ The research report did state that “Approximately 40 percent of the 
items requested were demanded only once—” ‘This would have no 
bearing on inventory accuracy. 

A representative of the research organization has stated that. it 
would not have been feasible to use a report with a 40 percent error. 
He added that he knew of no such error in the records used. 

March Air Force Base, on December 31, 1954, reported that 100 
percent of the items in base supply had been inventoried during the 
previous 6 months with an inventory accuracy of 95.6 percent. On 
June 30, 1955 they reported again that 100 percent of the items had 
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been inventoried with an accuracy of 98 percent, and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955 that 100 percent of the items had been inventoried during 
the pr eceding 6 months period with an accuracy of 95.5 percent. 


NEED FOR PURCHASE OF SMALL ITEMS DIRECTLY FROM SUBCONTRACTOR 


Mr. Manon. On page 105 of the report it is stated: 


One airframe contractor said the Air Force practice of buying commercial 
hardware on the bulk items list for delivery as concurrent spares is not profitable 
to the contractor, the subcontractor, or the Air Force. These are small quan- 
tities and represent a small portion of the spare parts exhibit. He believes the 
Air Force should buy the items direct from subcontractor, taking advantage of 
opportunities to procure the items for application to more than just one contract. 
He said parts could be obtained that way without incurring the overhead and 
packaging costs that the contractor incurs. He said a more important consid- 
eration is the fact that it cost $15 per item in his facility to process the paper- 
work and this cost is passed on to the Air Force but does not relieve the Air 
Force from its own paperwork cost on the same item. 

That is a rather interesting comment. What do you have to say 
about that ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, there are three basic things I think will point 
up the advantages of having a contractor buy for us initially these 
small items he uses in his product. 

First of all, we receive the advantages of both the contracted quan- 
tity for the spares and the installation requirements. The increased 
quantity should result in a better price and a savings to the Air Force. 
Also there is the fact that we only administer one contract, which 
should result in savings, offsetting any other additional costs. 

Then we could conceivably be placed in the position of competing 
with ourselves. That is, we place on the subcontractor a requirement 
to meet an Air Force requirement with our direct purchase, and also 
at the same time ask the contractor to produce the end item with the 
same source of supply. 

I know of no cases where this has been an overriding problem, but 
we are, on the other hand, investigating and are actually service testing 
methods whereby we are ’ buying our bulk materials directly from the 
manufacturer in these low cost, common item areas, and we are in- 
creasing the stock levels of those items. 

An interesting sidelight is that the other day I was discussing this 
particular problem with a member of the airframe industry. He 
asked why we did not go to a higher level of purchase of these low- cost 
items. He cited one of the major airlines as procuring 2 years’ supply 
in a single purchase. They are currently changing to 4 years fee au 
single purchase, buying all their requirements for 4 years at 1 time, 
and they intend next year to goto7 years. So it does have some valid- 
ity in commercial practice and we are investigating it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you would have a storage problem? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. There must be compromises at every 
step of the way, and we must buy what we need and not place dollars 
in assets we cannot use in the immediate future. 

May I go off the record a moment, sir ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER PRICE OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. On page 111 of the report we find this statement: 


Conversations by the staff with the AF administrative contracting officer and 
the cost analyst at one Air Force facility disclosed that the Government repre- 
sentatives were exercising little control over the price the contractor was 
charging for spare parts. 

That of course is a very serious charge, if true. Is there any valid- 
ity to that charge? 

Colonel Hamrick. May I go off the record a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hamrick. We recognize the fact that the pricing of spares 
is a tremendously difficult job complicated by the fact that there are 
thousands of line items involved which vary greatly in degree of 
complexity. 

While we have made considerable improvement, we are not yet 
satisfied with our regulations and practices in this field. Accord- 
ingly, we are now in the process of revising our procurement instruc- 
tions. We feel confident that the pending changes will contribute 
greatly to our policies in this area and will provide firm control over 
pricing of spares. Briefly, our revised policy guidance will: 

Clarify responsibilities of administrative contracting officers 
and procurement contracting officers; 

Make pricing actions of the administrative contracting officer 
subject to review at Air procurement district or Air Force plant 
representative level. This review will include extensive use of 
cost analysis by trained cost analysts; 

Provide for analysis of contractor’s prices by spot checks of 
selected items of both high and low dollar value. 

Stress the importance of using the aggregate concept in spares 
pricing. That is: “the aggregate price of equivalent spares 
should not exceed the unit price of the completed end article with 
consideration given to price adjustment by exclusion of costs not 
pertinent to spares production and the addition of costs of spares 
handling and packaging” ; 

Discuss and analyze by examples, formula pricing and catalog 
pricing, the two most common methods used by contractors to 
price spares. 

The Air Materiel Command is also increasing staff surveillance in 
the spares area. Intensive efforts are being made to establish spares 
pricing schools in the various air materiel areas and districts. 


STATUS OF FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. Last year, Mr. Gillette, you devoted a good deal of time 
to, the presentation of the financial management plan. We spent a 
considerable period of time discussing the new financial management 
system that the Air Force was projecting. Am I correct in assuming 
that that program has not projected itself satisfactorily within the 
Department of Defense, and at the present time maybe you are looking 
for something else ? 

Mr. Guerre. I do not think, Mr. Deane, that that is a fair con- 
clusion from some delays we have had in working out some of the 
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problems of the program. We have had some delays in working out 
some of the problems that we knew we would be faced with, but we 
are not discouraged and we feel that while the progress has been slower 
than expected we have been making progress. 

We have actively addressed ourselves within the Air Force to the 
problem. It is one of great interest to Mr. Garlock and his Deputy 
for Accounting and Financial Management, Mr. Robert D. Benson. 

Mr. Deane. General Bogart, do you have a comment on this? 

General Bogarr. Mr. Deane, I simply want to state that this change 
which we are effecting in the budget structure, with the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1957, is one step toward the implementation of 
the financial management system. Actually, there are other steps 
which must be taken. This is part of the project and it is one specific 
step in that direction which we have accomplished in this last year. 

Mr. Deane. Last year as it was presented it seemed to be what the 
Air Force felt was the answer, but I have gained the impression from 
other hearings that maybe the Air Force needs to become a little more 
realistic in its approach to this subject. 

As we discuss ses this report of the committee investigators, I 
recall that Mr. Wilson said, as I remember it, it made him both mad 
and sad. I do not know that I can recall exactly what he said, so 
far as making him mad is concerned, but I gained the impression from 
his statements that he certainly expected to go into this report very 
thoroughly. 

FOLLOWUP ON INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


The question I should like to direct to a person who could answer 
it is: What if any steps are being taken—and are there any memo- 
randa that may have been written—with reference to any of this 
investigation, so far as the Air Force is concerned ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Deane, the specific report and a breakdown 
of the specific items have been circulated to Headquarters, AMC, and 
other interested agencies. Our followup on the general areas will 
certainly be reflected in (1) our hearings here, (2) our management 
process, and (3) reports on the pertinent portions of this report in 
our subsequent appearances before this committee. 

I assure you that in all areas there will be followup across the 
board for those subjects that pertain to us and, as was suggested this 
morning, any comments on the other services that apply to Air Force 
operations. We plan to accomplish this through our command chan- 
nels and include it as a part of our overall management program. 

I think we are indebted to the committee’s report, since it gives us 
added incentive to do better, realizing someone else is interested, in 
our doing a better job. 





SIZE OF ATR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, what is the percent of the national 
defense budget going to the Department of the Air Force? 

General Bocarr. I believe it is of the order of 47 percent of the 
defense budget. On the basis of existing legislation it would be 
approximately 26 percent of the overall Federal budget: On the basis 
of proposed legislation it would be approximately 23 percent. 
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Mr, Deane. I was primarily interested in the percent of the de- 
fense budget. 

I feel that this panel of the Department of Defense Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations is carrying a lot of the load and 
responsibility. Likewise you people on that side of the table face like 
responsibility. It seems to me it is certainly incumbent upon all of 
us to be in a position at all times to justify what we are doing. That 
is why I feel it is extremely important that the right followup be 
made so far as these investigations are concerned, because they are 
generally public knowledge. 

I was interested here to note that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce evidently has been challenged by something. They ad- 
dressed a memorandum or a letter to the Senate majority leader, 
Mr. Johnson of Texas, calling strong attention to waste and inefli- 
ciency in the Defense Department. This was in the latter part of last 
week. I guess you men have seen those statements ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. When statements like that are made this committee 
is indirectly involved. I am quite sure that all of us feel a tremen- 
dous sense of responsibility, which we all face in this problem. 

General Bogarr. Mr. Deane, I can assure you that all of us in the 
Air Force—and I do not mean just those who are handling this par- 
ticular part of the problem—realize this responsibility, and it is 
brought home periodically by the Secretary and the Chief of Staff to 
all the commanders. This word does pass down. 

I can assure you that at the present time this responsibility is being 
impressed repeatedly at base level as well as at command level. I do 
not think there is anybody in the Air Force with any authority who 
does not feel very strongly his responsibility in this area. 


FOLLOWUP ON INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Mr. Gittetre. Mr. Deane, if I might I should like to add to the 
answer given to your question as to what actions were being taken 
to take advantage of the presentations of the staff report. I want 
to emphasize that in the Secretary’s Office Mr. Max Golden, the Deputy 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel), Dudley Sharp, 
has been given responsibility for a most careful followup. He has 
spent a great deal of time on this, and will do so in the future. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Deane, may I add that your committee rec- 
ognized some improvements that have been made. On page 2 of the 
report I read : 

No attempt is made’in this report to elaborate on the accomplishments of the 
three military services in improving their procurement methods and techniques: 
While such progress has been substantial in the past 3 years, no useful purpose 
would be served by documenting those results in this report. The specific objec- 
tive of this report is to point out those areas which warrant increased attention 
to improve the effectiveness of the buying program for major dollar procurements. 

As Mr. Gillette has said, Mr. Golden does have monitorship for 
this for the Secretary of the Air Force. I assure you this will be 
followed up. 

Mr. Deanr. Is this a correct assumption: Of course, you people are 
at headquarters and the errors are out in the field. You are to a 
certain extent limited in being able to administer such a wide, far- 
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flung organization. I am not trying to justify any errors, but is it 
not true that generally speaking the responsibility must fall upon 
commanders and the leadership out in the field ? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true. That is the philosophy of a mili- 
tary management system through the command channel, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Will the various commands be properly briefed on 
these recommendations; and in what way will they be briefed ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, sir, the basis of your report is largely con- 
cerned with our industrial establishment, the Air Materiel Command 
and its administration of our logistic support from procurement to 
disposal. Right now our plans are that the report will largely be 
administered through that channel, but I assure you where other 
areas are involved and the circumstance are such that we should 
inform them as to their specific roles we will elaborate and do this. 

We can do this at commanders’ conferences for all of our major air 
commanders. We can do it for the commanders within the air forces 
and within divisions. So the word can filter down to the appropriate 
people. 

I think the thing which is not indicated in the report is the fact that 
we have this tremendous improvement in management effort going on 
at this time, and it has permeated our whole structure down to the 
base and to the mechanic who asks for the part and uses it. 

Mr. Deane. I shall not refer to various points in the report. 

Colonel Hamrick. It is true that in the past we have bought large 
quantities of initial spares and possibly overbought. Our current 
procedures reduce this chance. Our problem is that we are guessing 
into the future. We are trying to determine what is the best estimate 
of what might be required to provide maintenance support for new 
equipment at some future point in time. 

I have with me today Mr. Earl Clevell, the Chief of the Provision- 
ing Office at AMC, who is prepared to give us a presentation on what 
the Air Force is doing to refine our initial provisioning procedures; 
the number of personnel who contribute to these large conferences, 
cutting down on the contractors’ requirements to contribute to these 
efforts; and also embracing some of the recommendations of the Air 
Force contractors included in the committee’s investigation report. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHAFF REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Deanr. When Mr. Pike, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics) was before us some days ago, he pointed up several 
instances involving investigations. and improvements and savings 
brought about by his office. I mentioned this the other day. Maybe 
this is the proper point to bring it into the discussion. 

He goes on to say: 


The Air Force requirement for fiscal year 1956 funding for chaff, aluminum 
foil as presented to this office amounted to over $31 million. During the review 
of the mobilization reserve requirements, the service estimate was reduced to 
$16 million. The staff analysis resulted in an OSD recommendation that this 
request be adjusted to only $6 million. The basis for this was a question re- 
garding the application of additional stocks which were found to be on hand 
in Air Force depots that had not been considered in the original request, to- 
gether with the degree of attainment of mobilization reserve desirable for this 
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item. Further action was taken to examine the training requirements for chaff 
with the Department of the Air Force, and an agreement was reached that 
actual training consumption was substantially lower than the requirements. 
This resulted in the accrual of additional stocks for mobilization reserve, and it 


_was finally agreed that no funds would be expended for this item during. fiscal 


years 1956 or 1957. 


General Bocgarr. Mr. Deane, I am sorry. This is an error on my 
part. Colonel Page was prepared to address himself to that. He 
has a prepared statement on it. He was Chairman of the Materiel 
Reserves Panel. May I obtain that statement and insert it in the 
record, sir ? 

Mr. Deane. You may. 

(The classified information was furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee. ) 

CLASS KNOWLEDGE 


Mr. Deane. I have one final question with regard to wording men- 
tioned in the report. I should like to know if this is common to the 
investigators or is a term used in the Air Force. They speak of 
“class knowledge.” Is that judgment? What does that mean!’ Is 
that a term used within the Department ? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What do you mean by “class knowledge” ? 

Colonel Hamrick. That is knowledge acquired through the associa- 
tion with the particular item tic or commodity knowledge: It 
is merely experience in using or watching the use and the flow of a 
certain property class of items over a long ga of time. It is ex- 
perience. I might add it is a very valuable asset and difficult to 
obtain. 

INTEGRATED SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Deane. What is your comment, General Bogart, on this state- 
ment that was directed to the majority leader of the Senate’ by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 

If any effective action is to be taken to improve the military supply system it 
will have to be taken by Congress in the form of detailed legislation because the 
record shows that the Defense Department has not complied with the repeated 
congressional mandates calling for the issuance of directives to integrate supply 
activities, 

I think you might supply a rather firm answer to that to the 
extent that you have followed out congressional mandates, and any 
other statement you wish. This is based upon the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee reports, and along the lines recommended 
by the second Hoover Commission. Put into the record a firm state- 
ment on this Hoover observation. 

General Bocarr. I would appreciate the opportunity to put a state- 
ment in the record, Mr. Deane. May I speak off the record just a 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Dranr. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows :) 


An integrated effort has been made to resolve supply problems through joint 
actions of the military services under the direction and guidance of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Evidence of this endeavor is provided by the following listing 
of representative joint regulation, joint projects, and joint committees, in the 
supply area: 
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(a) Joint Army-Air Force and Navy-Air Force Regulations: 

(1) AFR 65-7/AR 700-50—Army Aircraft and Allied Equipment. 

. (2) AFR 66-14/AR 750-11—Maintenance Responsibilities of Army and Air 
oree. 

(3) AFR 67-22/SR 730-5-1—Distribution. 

(4) AFR 67-49/AR 700-40—Army and Air Force Responsibilities for Certain 
Personal Property. 

(5) AFR 67-59/SR 700-40-10—Supply of Common Items to Army and Air 
Force in Overseas Commands. 

(6) AFR 61-107/AR 743-10—Cross-Servicing in Storage Activities. 

(7) AFR 172-3/AR 35-274—Joint Utilization Policy for Tenant Units. 

(8) AFR 172-8/SR 35-265-1—Policies and Procedures for Cross-Servicing. 

(9) AFR 400-1/AR 550-50—Service Support Responsibilities for Certain 
Areas in the Far East. 

(10) Secretarial Agreement (1951)—Logistic Support of Army Units Located 
on Air Force Bases. 

(11) AFR 172-57/NAVEXOS P-1218—Policies and Procedures Governing Sup- 
port of MATS. 

(12) AFR 400-7/AR 550-70/OPNAV INSTR 4000.23A. Service Support Re- 
sponsibilities in Spain. 

(13) Joint Regulation in Process of Development—Administrative Support 
of MAAG—Implements DOD Directive 5132.3 on this subject. 

(b) Joint project groups (these groups consist of Army-Navy-Marine Corps- 
Air Force representatives which meet under DOD chairmanship to write and/or 
review DOD directives. 

(1) Interservice (DOD) supply forms project 101 (in process). 

(2) Dispersal of mobilization reserves project 116 (in process). 

(3) Dispersal of stock control points project 117 (in process). 

(4) Cognizance of materiel project 121 (in process). 

(5) Management of materiel in long supply (resulted in DOD Instruction 
4140.3, which is in process of implementation). 

(6) Single manager (resulted in DOD Directive 5160.12, policy, and 5160.11, 
subsistence; the following directives are in draft form—medical-dental, clothing 
and textiles, POL, photographic). 

(7) Control, supply, and positioning of materiel (resulted in DOD Directive 
4140.7 ; and AFR 67-27). 

(8) Interservice supply support (resulted in DOD Directive 4140.6; and a 
joint Army-Navy-Air Force agreement on interservice supply support. Asa result 
of the agreement, and interservice supply support committee at headquarters 
level and joint commodity coordination groups at depot level have been estab- 
lished. Joint instructions are being issued to commands for intensification of 
interservice supply support). 

(9) Revision to DOD storage reporting system (resulted in DOD Instruction 
4145.5 and revisions to AFM 67-1). 

(10) Basic formula for determining storage space requirements (resulted 
in DOD Instruction 4145.8 ; AFR in process). 

(11) Uniform procedures implementing Public Law 245, nontemporary stor- 
age of household goods (resulted in DOD Instruction 4145.12, and revision to 
AFR 75-13 now being processed ). 

(12) Cross servicing in storage activities (resulted in DOD Directive 4145.9 
and DOD Instruction 4145.10 and AFR 67-107). 

(13) Uniform standards applicable to the storage of military supplies (fire 
protection) (resulted in DOD Instruction 4145.2 and revisions to AFM 67-1). 

(14) Storage and warehousing facilities, acquisition, diversion, survey, 
methods of meeting requirements (resulted in DOD Instruction 4145.3, revised ; 
and AFR 400-8, AFR 87-1, AFR 87-6). 

(15) Storage operations workload report, receiving and shipping (resulted in 
DOD Instruction 4145.6, and AFR 67-106). 

(16) Joint manual on storage and materials handling (resulted in initiation 
of publication on a chapter basis of a joint manual whose Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps numbers are TM 743-200, NAVSANDA PUB 284, AFM 67-3, NAVMC 
101). ; 

(17) Basis of charges and reimbursement for storage handling of strategic 
and critical materials by the military departments for the General Services Ad- 
ministration (resulted in DOD Instruction 7230.4, and revision to AFR 67-39). 

(18) Storage space requirements for airbases and stations (resulted in DOD 
instruction which is now being coordinated ). 
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(19) Storage space requirements for posts, camps, and stations (resulted 
in a DOD instruction which is now being coordinated ). 

(20) Controlled humidity storage space (proposed DOD project). 

(21) Underground storage facilities (proposed DOD project). 

(22) Disaster supply plan (proposed DOD project). 

(23) DOD plan for commercial storage of household goods (proposed 
DOD project ). 

(24) Uniform contract for storage of household goods (proposed DOD project). 

(25) Crossservicing of storage and warehousing space with GSA (proposed 
DOD project). 

(26) Task groups I, II, and III reviewed interdepartmental problems in the 
supply and related fiscal areas and made recommendations to ASD (S. and L.) 
(these recommendations are currently the basis for much of the joint action 
being accomplished under the various DOD projects in which the services 
participate). 

(27) Small lot utilization screening agreement. (Common-use items.) Im- 
plemented by special AMC instruction to selling activities. Completed. 

(28) Scrap metal management survey. Air Force participation by review 
of reports submitted by DOD scrap consultants after visits to Air Force activi- 
ties. Completed. 

(29) Surplus sales booklet. Air Force participated in developing booklet 
with appropriate distribution to Air Force activities. Completed. 

(30) National bidders list. Air Force active participation in series of con- 
ferences at Hq, USAF, and as member of study group observing AF Bidder List 
operation at AF selling activities. Objective is a national bidders list center 
for use by all military services. Project is active. 

(31) Joint DOD Surplus Handbook. Air Force participation in the develop- 
ment of a Disposal Officers Handbook to provide basic information a disposal 
officer needs to know about merchandising surplus personal property. Project 
is active. 

(32). Joint DOD Instructor’s Guide. AF participation in the development 
and publication an instructor’s guide for officers responsible for surplus personal 
property disposal in order that they may more efficiently provide on-the-job train- 
ing required by subordinates. The Instructor’s Guide has been published and 
distributed to all AF selling activities. 

(33) Financial incentives—DOD disposal program. AF participation in de- 
velopment of an improved fiscal system to adequately and effectively support the 
DOD disposal program, with ultimate congressional approval of the plan as a 
main objective. This project is active. 

(34) Serap Yard Handbook. AF participation in development of a scrap 
handbook for use by DOD scrap yard managers and their assistants in better 
meeting their responsibilities for the collection, segregation, processing, and 
sale of scrap materials. This handbook has been published and distributed to 
all AF disposal activities. 

(35) DOD-GSA revision of SF 114. (Sale of Government Property-Invitation- 
Bid and Acceptance-Standard Form No. 114.) AF participating in the study to 
revise SF 114 in such a way as to secure maximum practicable uniformity in 
the surplus buyer-Federal disposal activity relationship. This project is 
active. 

(36) Joint regional training conferences. Army, Navy and Air Force coor- 
dinated on joint responsibility for disposal seminars on surplus personal prop- 
erty disposal programs. 

(87) Survey of foreign excess operations. AF participation in this survey 
involved representation on a special study group which visited Europe, United 
Kingdom, North Africa, and Spain for the purpose of evaluating all aspects of 
the disposal of foreign excess. 

(38) Disposal of redistributable and excess MDAP property. DOD Directive 
2110.4 implemented by volume LX, AFM 67-1 (report #DD-1SA(Q)122). 

(39) Department of defense conservation utilization, and disposal policy— 
DOD 4100.12 implemented by AFR 400-3 (report #DD-SD(Q)10). 

(40) Commercial- and industrial-type facilities—DOD 4100.15 implemented 
by AFR 400.8. 

(41) DOD program for review of commercial- and industrial-type facilities— 
DOD 4100.16 implemented by AFR 400.8 (report #DD-S&L(AR)140). 

(42) Second increment of commercial- and industrial-type facilities to be re- 
viewed under provisions of Department of Defense Instruction 4100.16, imple- 
mented by revision to AFR 400.8 (report #DD-S. and L(OT)361). 
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(43) Policy and procedures relating to nonexcess personal property to be sold 
or exchanged for replacement purposes resulted in DOD 4160.1 implemented by 
AF through revisions to volume XIII AFM 67-1. 

(44) Policy on recovery, segregation, and disposal of scrap resulted in DOD 
4160.2 and implemented by AF through volume XIII, AF'M 67-1. 

(45) Poliey and procedures for reducing commercial market impact resulting 
from sales of Department of Defense surplus personal property resulted in DOD 
4160.3 which was implemented by AF through AFR 6844. 

(46) Preparations for sale and sales of surplus personal property including 
Foreign Excess resulted in DOD 4160.4 implemented by AF through revision to 
volume XIII, AFM 67-1. 

(47) Department of Defense screening agency effecting the screening of excess 
personal property under control of the Department of Defense resulted in DOD 
4160.5 implemented by volume XIII, AF'M 67-1. 

(48) Fair value formula and condition codes applicable to excess and exchange- 
sale type personal property within the Department of Defense resulted in DOD 
4160.8 implemented to volume XIII, AF'M 67-1. 

(49) Policy and procedures governing the reporting and screening of excess 
personal property under the control of the DOD—resulted in DOD 4160.9 imple- 
mented by volume XIII, AF'M 67-1. 

(50) Donation of surplus personal property to educational activities of special 
interest to the Department of Defense resulted in DOD 4160.10 which was imple- 
mented by AF through volume XIII, AF'M 67-1. 

(51) Policy on demilitarization and disposal of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war resulted in DOD 4160.11 implemented by AF through volume XIII, 
AFM 67-1. 

(52) Charter of joint Department of Defense-General Service Administration 
Industry Advisory Committee on Disposal of Surplus Personal Property resulted 
in DOD 5030.1 in AF have attended from time to time on call. 

(53) Delegation of authority with respect to facilities and equipment for 
metal-scrap baling or shearing or for melting or sweating aluminum scrap 
resulted in DOD 5126.15 implemented by memorandum to AMC, 

(54) Policy on authorized donation of surplus materiel from working-capital 
funds for educational and public-health services, including research. Resulted 
in DOD Directive 7420.3 implemented by AFM 67-1, volume XITI. 

(55) Proposed revision of DOD Directive 2110.8 of January 19, 1953 (project 
H-14J), applicable to the transfer of reportable excess personal property to 
eligible foreign countries on a reimbursable basis forwarded to supply managers. 
Draft concurred in by the AF. 

(56) Proposed Department of Defense instruction on reporting requirements 
for excess, surplus, and foreign excess personal property forwarded to AF for 
comments. Answer in process of preparation. 

(57) Disposal of surplus personal property located in the Territory of Alaska 
to Territorial government of Alaska without reimbursement resulted in DOD 
memoranda dated January 14, 1955, and August 31, 1955, implemented by AF 
through volume XIII, AFM 67-1. 

(c) Joint committees: 

(1) Supply Managers Committee (has Army-Navy-Air Foree-Marine Corps 
representation—meets at least monthly under DOD chairman). 

(2) Interservice Supply Support Committee (has Army-Navy-Air Force- 
Marine Corps membership—no DOD representation—meets normally every 2 
weeks to monitor implementation of joint agreement on interservice supply 
support). 

(3) Permanent Working Group of the Interservice Supply Support Committee 
(has Army-Navy-Air Force-Marine Corps representation—no DOD representation 
meets about once a week to discuss problems and implement the decisions of the 
committee). 

(4) Working Group on the Demilitarization of Arms, Ammuntion, and Imple- 
ments of War established by DOD Directive, dated July 1, 1955. Group active on 
program to establish uniform methods and standard procedures in the demili- 
tarization of military material. 

(5) Working Group on recommendation 17 of the Hoover Commission Report 
on Surplus Property. Recommendation endorses the development of a program 
for the utilization and disposal of contractor-terminated inventories and other 


surplus commodities through service contract with private distributing organ- 
izations. 
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Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have any detailed questions. The presen- 
tation fas been as clear as it can be of a rather complex matter, which 
involves a surprising number of billions of dollars. 


INVENTORY STATEMENT OF AIRCRAFT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


The one matter that not only existed in my mind in previous years 
but which still exists is probably more a comment than a question; 
namely, that it seems almost unbelievable that in order to operate the 
Air Force we require almost $9 billion worth of spares and spare parts. 
Of course, that covers a multitude of items, probably a quarter million 
or more. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. Actually stocked in the Air Force 
today are 916,000 items, and there are approximately 400,000, which 
other services store for us. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not have any previous year information 
here. Would it be possible for you, without too much trouble, to 
supply that? I realize we make a lot of requests for information 
which take up a rather substantial number of man-hours to dig up 
the information for us, and I do not care to put too much of a burden 
on you, but some place we should have as a matter of historical in- 
formation the amount involved in this same program in previous 
years. 

How far back do your records go / 

Colonel Hamrick. Our first presentation to the committee was 
2 years ago, sir. We will be happy to recap. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had presentations prior to that. 

General Bocarr. I was going to say, sir, that we do have dollar 
figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957 in the working book backup. Is this 
specifically, sir, the spares area ? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the item which compares to this present pres- 
entation of $8.6 billion. I could go back and look it up myself. 

General Bogart. We can provide that, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go back as many years as you can. 

When did the Air Force become a single service ? 

General Bogarr. In 1947. 

Mr. Scrivner. Go back to about 1949 or 1950, and bring it up to date. 
Of course, we realize that during those years there has been a gradual 
buildup of the Air Force both as to size and number and complexity of 
planes, but perhaps these figures may show us a pretty interesting story. 

I know there has been improvement made, but I do not know how to 
demonstrate it clearly except perhaps by showing some of these figures. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, may I comment for a moment off the record ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir; off or on the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. If what we have here now does not give the clear 
picture, bring those figures up to date. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir: we shall be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Inventory statement, USAF aircraft spares and spare parts, fiscal years 1951 through 
1956 


{In millions] 


I. Beginning on-hand inventory (July 1, 1000)... ...--.<..6...2 208.2225. Ee 1 $5, 721.0 
I a ol ceed nla ean eaieaii inal $921.0 
(6) Other spares and spare parts_-_..........-.-.......-- Saxena aaenieaied 1 4, 800.0 

RE. GE icin csnaubsace winindndmnsitibiid cnnthdeaditialddinns ditenkadibalnishceciébiete>dikeacaicdasteeene 11, 664. 4 


a FRR SIE pci we ss ndcccdenneccisictancccsonced $756. 5 


(b) New year programs (appropriated funds): 





Fiscal year 1951_..........- $2, 858. 





























8.6 | $27.9 | e682. 2 .......0.. $3, 398. 6 
Fiscal year 1952_..........- 2, 139. 4 18.3 GID Bite shcnicsck a 2, 790. 7 
Fiscal year 1953_..._.___._. | 1,659.0 18.0} 368.1 | eT 2,045.1 
Fiscal year 1954............| 734.3] 15.0 182. 2 $21.7 963.2 
Fiscal] year 1955..-.....-...- | 1,061.4 30.8 | 384. 5 16.7 1,493.4 
Se ckstcecsinedl | 8, 452. 7 | 110.0 | 2, 079. 9 38.4 10, 681.0 
(c) Nonprogramed gains: 
I NN ii) o drab hceciaintehe nae sbdmmae bie $22. 7 
i a a oes ri rails 204. 2 
a a al a 226.9 
eee Den tC ch sa cemieomemn suebinenieedeasan ieee maetaeineel 17, 385. 4 
IV. Losses: 
Lcsadhdacieal lit nantiol ) ; ; 
| Nonpro- 
| Co — P- | Disposal gramed 
| shipments 
Fiscal year 1951__._.-...-.-------- iileee A iis, $33.4 $377.9 
OE Bit nancvencancccen --| SE Sicenebeadbared 285. 6 690. 0 
OE NN TI <n cnescccawonccoed 496.2 | $114.0 181.4 791.6 
ree 733.2 | 413.8 336.6 1, 483.6 
OEE DORE TOUS. 26. ese css. | 778. 3 749. 8 342.6 1,870.7 
Tt oii | 2, 757. 5 1, 277.6 1,179.6 (5, 214. 7) 
1 | 
hatch nine K pried shaper deese tas sane n= ba eeep eae eee sein aemwesh emetieiie 5, 214.7 
Be ik io ities etek ican ohe pee anions > cendeatbeebedndseceicedee 12, 170.7 
ay eer EE TIENEN DRVOINE TY Dice e rnc cecencavacscnnenntennumeenacedsanes Ee 
rs I I di cik. cos celeb gn hws nd ine chcesentagenes eaten pcaaaaclacabak tid teed s ae teak dere 3, 541.4 


1 The on-hand inventory included in the inventory statement presented by General Dau in the fiscal om 
1955 budget hearings consisted of only those spares and spare parts (excluding spare engines) on hand July 1, 
1950, which were applicable to the current operating program ($2,064.1 million). 


ANNUAL RATE OF CONSUMPTION OF SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Scrivner. What is your annual rate of consumption of these 
items ? 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, we would consider 20 percent— 
something above 20 percent—of our operating stocks would be con- 
sumed or worn out each year. Now, of course, there are expenses 
involved in repairing the reparable type items so that they can be 
used again. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear that you are saying that this item 
represents practically 5 years’ supply. In other words, if you are 
only consuming 20 percent, if we never added any more, it would take 
you 4 more years to consume it ? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; I could not agree to that comment. 

General CaLtanan. Put your chart back on. 

Colonel Hamrick. Would you put the bar chart back up on planned 
use # 
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I could not agree to your comment, Mr. Scrivner, because 80 per- 
cent of the items we procure in this area are reparable and they move 
from use to repair and back to use. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it would be longer than 5 years. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true. They would last the life of the 
airplane, but we have to buy replacement items in some areas. There 
are many areas where the initial procurement lasts the life of the air- 
plane as, for instance, the engine. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have had all that explained. What I am trying 
to do is to get some sort of picture on this item which has not yet 
been presented. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


How much are you asking for this year to replenish this inventory 
of spares and spare parts? 

Colonel Hamrick. $818.9 million for 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. $819 million is less than 10 percent. It is not quite 
10 percent of what you have on hand now. Is that is an annual 
requirement, it would appear you have a 10-year supply. 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; the point that I have not explained here 
is that the parts that are consumed or worn out are done so in support 
of those items that are removed, repaired, and returned to service, 
or the ones that are condemned or worn out in the course of normal 
operations. 

This could not possibly represent a 5-year supply of our require- 
ment because we could not very well take the—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you still have not given in a plain, concise, 
simple, easily understood method an explanation as to why you need 
$8,629 million worth of aircraft spares and spare parts on hand as 
of June 30, 1955, and in addition to that you are coming in and asking 
for $819 million more. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, I would like to discuss this from 
the chart. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can do so, do it without a chart. We cannot 
put these charts in the record. When you talk about charts in the 
printed record, it does not mean much. 

Mrs. Ke~iever. Sir, may I add for the record that this $819 million 
is not for any specific item that we are requesting in this budget. That 
is What we estimate we will consume in terms of parts actually worn 
out during fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what 1 am trying to ascertain; $819 million 
would be less than 10 percent of the $8,629 million which you have 
on hand and if that is true, and if that is your annual use up or con- 
sumption or whatever you want to teri it—you have the equivalent 
of a 10-year supply on hand. 

What I am Saison of having explained is why you have to have 
that much. 

Colonel Hamrick. We inust have the capital stock such as spare en- 
gines to support our in-use aircraft inventory. In the process of being 
used our engines reach a point where they must be dismantled and 
have parts replaced. We request funds of this committee and buy 
on an annual basis items required to replace those parts that are con- 
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sumed during the overhaul of these engines. The same type of opera- 
tion applies for instruments, accessories, the airframe itself, our elec- 
trical and photographic equipment as well as our armament systems. 

The rates of use differ-by the types.of equipment and.also its utiliza- 
tion. All of the dollars that we are requesting for support are in line 
with our planned operating program. There are other stocks in our 
inventory which do not contribute to this operation but which are held 
for mobilization reserve purposes. 

Mr. Scrivner. We can understand that, but that represents only 
a half billion dollars. That is only $500 million. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are set aside to be used in case of an emergency. 
That is easy to understand. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is right. We have another segment called 
economic retention stocks of $2 billion which is largely composed of 
items in our inventory that would not be required in the support of 
our current annual program but are retained to meet some future 
requirement. Let us take an example: 

It is conceivable that for an aircraft that has been reduced by attri- 
tion, we would have more engines than we currently need to support 
the annual program. However, we retain these engines for future 
use in order to reduce overhaul requirements throughout the life of 
the aircraft. That is what we have done with the C-47 and the 
B-25 spares across the board. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; there is $2 billion. That is more than 
your annual request. That is over twice what you are requesting this 
year. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just that one portion alone is over twice the amount 
of your request. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir, but these items cannot and do 
not supply the bits and pieces and overhaul parts to support our 
operating requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your bits and parts go to maintain those. We can 
understand that. Let us go to something else which we can under- 
stand and wipe off. You cannot wipe that off. 

At some place we have been given a story as to what you use each 
year, and what you have to replace. I assume you are asking for 
$819 million to replace these items and, perhaps, you have a good 
story but you have not told it yet. 

Colonel Hamrick. Let me try once more, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, maybe you can clarify it. 

Colonel Hamrick. Mr. Scrivner, 20 percent of our operating stocks 
are consumables. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Colonel Hamrick. 20 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Proceed. 

Colonel Hamrick. The consumable items which constitute 20 per- 
cent of the $4.7 billion in operating stocks, include spare parts to re- 
place some of the 80 pereent of this inventory that is worn out. So we 
have to buy the purely consumption-type items that are consumed 
in repair of others items as well as items to replace our recoverable 
items that wear out. 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I think the point that we are try- 
ing to make here is that this inventory is not a consumable inventory 
and, therefore, it does not turn over at.any. uniform rate. We have 
included in these inventory figures many capital items, the parts 
that are described as “recoverable by repair” are in effect ve 
items and they stay in the inventory until they become completely 
obsolete. The actual annual consumption can only be charged really 
against what the consumable part of this inventory represents. In 
other words, we are not buying a 10-year supply of consumable items 
each year. We are buying approximately a year’s supply offset 
against the availability of on-hand assets which may not be consumed 
in the current year, and we are attempting simply to maintain our 
consumable inventory and our consumables here represent approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the operating stocks, which is close to $1 billion 
rather than $8.6 billion of this particular amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us see. It is $1 billion. So you have the 
equivalent of 8 years’ supply. 

General Bocarr. No. sir; because the balance of it is in capital 
stocks. What we have here is approximately slightly over a year’s 
consumables at the rate at which it is computed now which showed 
$819 million as forecast for consumables durmg this budget year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, if we may put into the record at 
this point a statement on this matter, I think we do have a perfectly 
good statement on this particular item. You cannot compare your 
annual usage against the total inventory because of the capital items 
in there. That is the basic point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Our aircraft spares and spare parts inventory consists of (1) spare engines 
and engine spare parts; (2) airborne communications, electronics, photographic, 
weapons and armament system spares; (3) accessories, instruments, and mis- 
cellaneous component spares; and (4) airframe-spare parts. 

Dollarwise, 80 percent of the aircraft spares which we buy are recoverable 
by repair. These constitute our capital investment in aircraft spares and spare 
parts, and consist of engines, bombing systems and fire-control components, 
communications and radar equipment, and practically all accessories and com- 
ponents of the basic airplane. They cycle from issue, to use, to repair, and back 
to use, For example, recoverable spare engines procured for the inventory life 
of the aircraft represent $2.4 billion of the operating stocks. Some of our jet 
engines turn over at a rate of 1 to 3 times per year. 

. The smaller portion, 20 percent of our inventory, is composed of consumable 
items such as tires for jet aircraft, turbine wheel blades for jet engines and 
gaskets, screws, spacers, washers, bushings, and seals used on all type aircraft. 

In evaluating our aircraft spares inventory in terms of “years of support,” 
only the consumable portion should be considered: that is, the 20 percent which 
has just been cited. The remainder of the inventory constitutes a capital 
investment in items which are not normally consumed but are repaired over 
and over again and reused to support continuing program requirements. 

Returning to a discussion of the consumable items, they accounted for 20 
percent or $1.72 billion of our total June 30, 1955, inventory ($8.6 billion). 
he $1.72 billion consist of consumable spares to meet current operating re- 
quirements (approximately $940 million), mobilization reserves (approximately 
$100 million), economic retention stocks (approximately $400 million), and re- 
sidual stocks (approximately $280 million). On June 30, 1955, estimating our 
annual consumption for fiscal year 1956 at $819 million, we had approximately 
2 years supply in terms of total inventory (the $1.72 billion) or slightly over 
1 year’s supply in current operating stocks (the $940 million). 
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Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to the statement on page 7 where you 
pointed out that since 1951 the initial spares requirements amounted 
to 44.2 percent. That item is buried in a mass of fine print, but by 
fiscal year 1956 you reduced that to 28 percent. That looks like a 
pretty good accomplishment, but what I had in mind when I started to 
ask the question was that back in the hearings on the 1955 budget 
which was presented to us in February and in the latter weeks of the 
hearing, General Dau did provide on page 233 of the hearings a break- 
down in which he gave the inventory, showed what was on hand, 
and showed the obligations which had not been liquidated and a small 
portion which had not been obligated. Then he showed the gains in 
inventory for fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. In those years 
it was $9.778 billion, which made the total at that time $12.599 billion. 
Then he went on to show what the losses were. In other words, he 
showed what had gone out of the inventory in a matter of 4 years, 
which was just under $3 billion, which left then $9.6 billion. That 
is the information I am trying to get and, if you can bring that down 
to date or if you have a comparative statement there that may show 
some progress, we would be glad to have it. However, when you look 
at those figures and find that out of an inventory on which this state- 
ment was prepared, and when you show assets of $12 billion and losses 
due to consumption, disposals, and whatnot of $3 billion, what would 
that indicate? It would indicate that you have four times as much 
on hand as you lose. 

In other words, it would indicate a 4-year backlog. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether 4 years is necessary or not, somebody is 
going to have to justify it and I do not know what your figures now 
will show. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. When the transcript comes down to you, please fur- 
nish the committee with that information. 

Colonel Hamrick. We shall be glad to do so. 

(The information is found on p. 467.) 


DESCRIPTION OF FLYAWAY KITS 


Mr. Scrivner. Another question which has often been raised re- 
lates to this. 

On page 6 of the justifications under part 4 of the inventory state- 
ment you refer to the fact that of the $500 million in mobilization 
reserves you have the item relating to flyaway kits. 

Now, you know what a flyaway kit is, and the members of the com- 
mittee do, but generally speaking most Members of the Congress and 
the public have no idea in the world as to what a flyaway kit is. 
They do not know whether it is contained in a little tin box or whether 
it is the size of a boxcar or what. 

For the record, I wish you would describe generally, but not in 
detail, what a flyaway kit is. Then the question comes up, naturally, 
that here you have these flyaway kits into which you will place 
these various items that you feel will be necessary in time of an 
emergency so that you have them available and ready to go and so 
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that they can be used right along with the planes which are going 
to use them. 

Some of those kits have been furnished all of the parts and every- 
thing that goes into them; the table of parts may have been established 
a year ago or 2 years ago or 3 years ago or 4 years ago or maybe 
longer, and as time goes on the plane or planes which they are to 
supply have changed, they have been modified and you have new 
gadgets on them and have taken the old gadgets off and you have im- 
proved some of the gadgets. 

What happens to this flyaway kit during the time that these changes 
are taking place in that plane? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I would first like to describe the flyaway 
kit. It isa mobilization reserve, air transportable package of specified 
aircraft spare parts and technical supplies (directly related to air- 
craft maintenance), engines and quick engine-change kits (with adap- 
ter kits), required to maintain a particular type and quantity of air- 
craft for 30 days initial combat at wartime operating rates. I would 
like to cite an example, the Strategic Air Command which keeps units 
on rotation throughout the year. They have very closely controlled 
reporting procedures for consumption of the items from the flyaway 
kit while the units are absent from their home bases. All of SAC’s 
flyaway kits for each type aircraft are modified and modernized based 
upon the experience of each unit as it rotates to an overseas theater 
and returns. This is a continuous process of review, and takes place 
at least quarterly. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we need have no fear that if we went 
into some SAC base or to some depot where some of this may be stored, 
that if we were to open a flyaway kit, we would not find obsolete items 
of equipment ? 

Colonel Hamrick. You should not, sir. Those are very closely moni- 
tored. It is the lifeblood for continuing operations when away from 
home base and receives priority attention in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 


ECONOMIC RETENTION STOCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. In this same presentation you have mentioned and 
you have described your economic retention stocks. 

Who is responsible for determining what shall be maintained or 
retained in the stocks or to determine whether or not they may have 
some possible use or not ? 

Yolonel Hamrick. Sir, in the last year we have been able to amass 
advance programing information that enables us to do a better job of 
determining future use of the airplanes in our inventory, so that in 
our annual computation we can determine, based on future programed 
utilizations, those quantities that should be retained and, of course, 
that quantity which should be moved on out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, some people might not think so, but I have 
always had the idea that the Air Force was human or made up of hu- 
man beings with the same shortcomings and the same qualities that 
other humans have and the tendency of the average human being— 
we do not see it so much now since we have all of these ranch-type 
houses but in the old days when we had a big basement and a good sized 
attic, it was human nature just to hold onto things. We would say, 
‘Well, I do not need it now, but I hate to throw it away because I may 
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want it next year, or may need it next winter, or something may come 
up where I am going to want this.” 

However, 95 times out of a hundred it was put up in the attic and 
we never did want it and never did use it until finally the attic was 
full and the only way that you ever got the thing cleaned out at all was 
to either have a fire, or move, and then when you moved you find these 
things and say “Well, my gosh. Why have I been keeping them all 
these years?” 

That is probably true in the military. I have seen some old items 
that they have had, not only in the Air Force, but the Army and 
Navy, where years ago they were useful and where they always felt 
“we may need this some day.” 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, you have hit on a trait of human nature 
that is very prevalent in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing to overcome it ? 

Colonel Hamrick. I would like to indicate two actions that we are 
taking that I think will offset this trait to some degree, and I hope 
to a very large degree. 

In 1955 we transferred to disposal, at acquisition cost, $750 million 
worth of spares. We expect to transfer $900 million worth of spares 
at acquisition cost, to disposal in fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Scrivner. Out of this retention stock and others? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir, as they move into the residual stocks. 

In addition to this, and in a parallel action, AMC has conducted in 
conjunction with SAC—a screening of base inventories. The results 
of this team effort to reduce SAC base stocks and to get rid of some of 
these things that might be needed and to get them back into the proper 
places so we would have a better control of distribution, a better 
knowledge of our assets and also to make people available for better 
management at the base, has been most gratifying. The details and 
specifics of this case are interesting. 

The team reviewed each SAC base which had on an average of over 
40,000 line items. As a result of this survey, the average number of 
line items stocked at a base after the survey was 19,000. So, this is 
getting things out of the bases and getting the stocks more nearly 
alined to those things that they actually need. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have gotten your stock down to 19,000 items, 
but you did not tell me where the other 21,000 items went. Did they 
go back into the depots, or were they disposed of, or what? 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, they would fall in all areas. I regret to 
report that we found upon implementation of the inventory account- 
ing monetary system, that at some of our bases we found parts to sup- 
port aircraft that were no longer in the inventory. So, we moved them 
out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would venture to say that, now you can. find.quite a 
few parts for some planes for which you would not have a very large 
number. 

Colonel Hamrick. It is possible, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the points I am trying to raise. Who 
and what program goes into it? 

I kept a lot of stuff down in the basement of my home and I was 
always going to move it out next year, but the time to use it never 
did come. I probably would have had it down there now if I had not 
had to cut down the inventory when we moved to Washington. 
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Colonel Hamrick. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, what I am getting at is to try to bring out 
a parallel that everyone can understand. That. is why I want to 
bring out this picture as to who, what, and how do you look over this 
retention stock to be sure you are not carrying a lot ‘off stuff up to the 
“attic” which you are never going to utilize again. 

Colonel HAmrick. Sir, our annual buying computations now in- 
clude the computation of retention stock requirements for each item, 
and we have stringent rules as to what will be retained, and once it 
is retained we, of course, monitor it to determine that the replacement 
cost still outweighs the cost of storage, and handling. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out now. 

General Catnanan. I might indicate that at the Air Force head- 
quarters in our aircraft programing activities we have a board set up 
with representatives from the various elements of the air staff who 
review the aircraft that are in our inventory. This is done on a regu- 
lar basis. It is done at least every 6 months and sometimes more 
frequently. This board screens all of the aircraft types against our 
program and our requirements for aircraft, and then sets up retire- 
ment dates for all the models. You have in addition to just the re- 
tirement date, of course, the program which would indicate that 
number of aircraft to be used for any given period. With that 
information provided, the people in supply can go ahead and do their 
detailed computations in order to determine how much of these reten- 
tion stocks and other supplies will be required in order to provide for 
the continued operation of these aircraft. Excess aircraft and excess 
supporting a are then disposed of. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


ENGINE LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I have only 2 or 3 very brief questions. 

With reference to all of this discussion which we have had on 
engine life expectancy, is it a matter of fact or of assumption that 
basically an engine never wears out? By that, I mean all of the 
figures were on the basis of time between one overhaul and another 
overhaul. Where does your computation, if any, come into the fact 
that maybe the time comes when the engine just wears out, and you 
start all over with a new engine? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, we retain the engine in our inventory as a 
whole end item and we replace the component parts. In the life of 
an engine we may replace every part in the engine 2 or 3 times, but 
as an end item we still identify it as a complete engine even though 
we have replaced the parts 2 or 3 times. Until the engine is lost 
through damage or that it is no longer usable as an end item, and at 
that point we dispose of it. Of course, at that time it may represent 
an investment several times its acquisition cost due to the parts we 
have replaced on the engine throughout its operational life. 
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Mr. Davis. I am trying to determine where, if at all, that fits into 
your computation. 

Colonel Hamrick. We consider our engines, less the expected attri- 
tion rate, as assets when computing additional requirements for the 
same engines. 

Mr. Davis. With regard to the reciprocating type of engine, the 
block or the piston wall is something which you feel never wears out. 
Is that true? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, they do wear out, and they have different 
relationships in their wear-out periods. But if we have a recipro- 
cating engine that needs a cylinder it will be replaced and the cylinder 
will be reworked and reinstalled in another engine, if possible. 

On the other hand, we may find that a particular engine had a 
failure that damaged both the crankshaft and the crankcase and our 
evaluation of this damage revealed that the engine was beyond eco- 
nomical repair; in other words, that we should not attempt to replace 
the crankease and the crankshaft, if it were damaged to a major 
degree. In addition maybe 2 or 3 cylinder skirts were damaged, 
then it would be uneconomical to replace those items. Under this 
condition, we would eliminate it from the system. 

Mr. Davis. You still treat that as a part, though, rather than as an 
engine? There is no such thing as an engine, as such, which has 
used up all its life? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; not unless it is lost to the system 
through damage or uneconomical repair. When one component or 
part must be replaced, we consider the rest of the engine still has 
life. 


REVISION OF SPARES REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. I think this is probably very closely related to the dis- 
cussion which you had with Mr. Scrivner, but when you buy all the 
spares for a particular plane, the kind of plane itself is taken into 
consideration and then you have, we will say, a much better experi- 
ence with particular parts and I would assume that there are continu- 
ing studies as to the life at least of all the major parts that are going 
on it; is that true? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir; of course they are highlighted in our 
requirements computation. The pattern of consumption over a pre- 
vious period of time is plotted and used as a basis for future predic- 
tions. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose that experience is actually a lot better than you 
predicted. You have given us several examples as to where that was 
true which happen to be with respect to a very major item. However, 
it gets back to about what Mr. Scrivner was driving at as to this 
matter of screening these particular items in cases where you have a 
much better anticipated experience of life of parts; as to what extent 
is there a constant screening going on in order to expose those where 
your experience shows you are not going to need nearly so many of 
a particular part, we will say, for a jet plane, as at the time you 
bought the plane in the first place ¢ 

Colonel Hamrick. Well, in the case of the complete engine, of 
course, we have several engine schedules that are produced each year. 
Our supply personnel compute our spare engine requirements and 
excess inventory engines of the same model are applied as assets to 
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new production programs thereby reducing the procurement require- 
ment for installation engines as well as spares. 

On the other hand, at times we have the increased requirement as 
you suggested where, due to the spare part not reaching its expected 
life, we find that we are short, and have to buy more. 

That was one of the points that we highlighted in discussing the 
application of commodity knowledge. Our commodity specialists liv- 
ing with these items each day and as shortages arise, they do evaluate 
(her and determine whether we should go back and buy more or try 
to wait it out hoping for improvement in the item’s performance. 

This is true across the board. It applies to the complete engine 
and airplane as well as accessories and instruments. 

Mr. Davis. How successful have you been in projecting these things 
so that you can take action well in advance of we will say their life 
expectancy ? 

What I am getting at is this: 

Suppose you planned your spares for a 10-year period or something 
of that kind, and at the end of 3 years you find that some of those 
items are lasting three times as long as you had anticipated. At that 
time you can see that you are saving and that you are going to have 
many more than you will actually need. Will you then take action 
right then to proceed to get rid of some of those, or will you wait until 
the end of the 10-year period to get rid of your surplus ? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; we would be getting rid of them right 
then. I think the B-36 is a good example of what I am talking about. 
Recent progress has made the retirement of the B-36 from our in- 
ventory inevitable and in this connection in our inventory statement 
we have cataloged the assets that we have to support the B—36 in the 
following categories and in the following amounts: 

We have $23.9 million in spares to support current operating re- 
quirements. For our materiel reserves we show $18.6 million in fly- 
away kits and reserve tables. In our economic retention stocks we 
show $19.7 million. Of course, all of those stocks now identified as 
economic retention will not remain as such. Some will move into 
operating stocks next year, while others will move into the residual 
-tocks for appropriate disposition. 

In line with your question, Mr. Davis, we have shown $7,690,000 
worth of B-36 spares that will move out of the inventory. Now, all 
of the quantities listed for disposal will not just be thrown in the 
junk heap, but rather they will be reclaimed for usable parts. Their 
engines will be reclaimed for spare parts and used on other engines, 
und the same is true with such items as instruments and accessories. 
They will be used on other type aircraft. 

We just cannot afford, with our huge inventory, to take up space 
for things which we know will not be needed. 

Mr. Davis. Take the converse situation where your experience is 
much less satisfactory than you had anticipated and yet your lead 
time on a particular item, we will say, would be one year. 

Suppose you found out now that we will say 6 years from now you 
are going to be out of parts, but you have a lead time of 1 year, and 
it is clear to you now that you are going to need those parts 6 years 
hence, because you have not had as good experience of actual life as 
the life expectancy had been. 
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Would you proceed now to. fulfill the requirement or would you 
want to wait 5 years, knowing that with a 1-year lead time you will 
have them available in time ? 

Colonel Hamrick. We would have to wait. We would not buy the 
total quantity required for some subsequent date. We try to live 
on an annual basis, Mr. Davis, and only supplement our stocks where 
required. We do not buy life-of-type spares across the board. We 
only buy that equipment level that would support operations for 1 
year and the appropriate stock level. We attempt to follow this 
through in every area except engines. Engines are considered life- 
of-type as you so well pointed out, and they normally last for the life 
of the aircraft. 

The specific situation which you indicated and the example that is 
possibly illustrative, is that. we have an engine in the inventory which 
has not achieved its life expectancy. It has actually caused us to 
take another look at our flying-hour program and what we had hoped 
to achieve. There are a number of factors which are evaluated and 
we have to consider the remaining life of the aircraft and how it fits 
into our inventory and what its planned use is in order to determine 
its best utilization. 

I suggest that we could live with a little higher AOCP rate with a 
Training Command airplane that had no tactical mission than we 
could with one of our first-line fighter aircraft. So, we must evalu- 
ate the overall scope of activity in which the particular equipment 
fits. For the J-65 engine we have had to revise our predictions 3 
years in a row. 

It has not progressed as we expected. This required us to procure 
additional engines, not to the point of former predictions, but to recog- 
nize the limitations and to compromise between what we would like to 
achieve and what we could actually support. 

Quarterly we have our Air Materiel Command studying and sub- 
mitting to us the number of flying hours supportable for each type, 
model, and series of aircraft. This report and their estimate of the 
support position is considered when we make up our flying-hour pro- 
grams. So, we take into consideration the availability and physical 
performance of our inventory equipment in projecting future oper- 
ating programs. 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE DISPOSALS 


Mr. Gmuxrre. Mr. Davis, it might be responsive to the line of 
questioning which you and Mr. Scrivner have been pursuing with 


respect to disposal of surpluses if we might have your permission to 


put into the record a summary table of the total of engines over the 
last few years that have been designated as surplus and also our dis- 
posal program in that respect. We have made some real progress 
in eliminating from the inventory engines designated as excess and 
it is a rather impressive record. 

Mrs. Ketiener. We have the figures here for fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Guerre. I would suggest that we supply it for the record. 

Mr. Davis. It isnot very voluminous; is it ? 

Mr. Giuterre. No, sir; it is a very short summary table, and it is not 
by type. -I thought-it- would be responsive to your question. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Aircraft engine disposals 
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In addition to the above, there were 9,448 engines which had been declared 
surplus and were awaiting disposal on June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Davis. In the figures which were submitted here they were 
submitted on the basis of the jets versus the reciprocating-type engines. 
Does that reflect that we have so very few of the turboprop planes 
that they just are not worthy of a statistic? 

Is that what that means? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I have included them in our jet flying hours, 
and we will treat the turboprop as a jet engine. 

Mr. Davis. I see. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mrs. Kelleher, I have been very much impressed with 
your grasp of your subject. You have been most helpful, and we 
are glad to have had you with us. 

Mrs. KevLener. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We do not deal in compliments very much in the com- 
mittee, but it seems to me that the Air Force is improving tremendously 
in its presentations. 

I think the presentation this year is very good, and better than 
the presentation we had last year. 

I want to say that you, Colonel Hamrick, have appeared before 
us several times, and I am very much impressed with your poise and 
your knowledge of your subject and the way you conduct yourself 
as a witness before the committee. I think it is a compliment to you 
and to the Air Force that the Air Force is represented by a man of 
your qualifications. 

Colonel Hamrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On behalf of my small staff and those people at AMC who con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of this presentation, we appreciate your 
comments, and we shall attempt to maintain the high standards that 
you expect. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


CONVERSIONS TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, may I invite the attention of the 
committee to section 6 of the working book which provides the conver- 
sion to the new budget structure ? 

This is done in a tabular form for the fiscal 1957 estimates on page 
» of section 6 and it shows where the requirements are under the fiscal 
1956 budget structure, and where they go under the new budget 
structure in accordance with the President’s budget. 

The reasons for each of the changes in this case are to put central 
procurement into the procurement appropriations and all items which 
ure procurements from stock funds, either Air Force stock funds, the 
General Supplies Division or the Army stock fund, into the command 
accounts which we finance as operating cost, and the commands 
reimburse the stock funds for those procurements. 
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This is shown in tabular form and also in our comparative tables 
for 1955 and 1956 in section 6 with a brief description of the exact 
_ reason for each transfer whether it is for central procurement or for 
local procurement or procurement from stock funds. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. We will resume the 
hearing at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 9, 1956. 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND MopiFricaTIon 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. ALBERT G. HEWITT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. M. D. BURNSIDE, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGI- 
NEERING, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. KEITH W. DECH, CHIEF, PROGRAMS DEVELOPMENT GROUP. 
DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume our hearing. 

General Bogart, will you please open the presentation this morning ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to proceed with our 
presentation of the aircraft maintenance and modification panel 
presentation. 

This presentation covers the requirements for aircraft maintenance 
and modification and it cuts across two appropriations, projects 141, 
414, 421, and 431. 

Section 1 of the working book, Mr. Chairman, again shows the 
reconciliation on the 1956 budget structure of the fiscal 1955 and fiscal 
1956 columns of the budget presentation last year with the 1955 and 
1956 columns of the President’s budget for fiscal 1957. 

The comparison for fiscal 1956 is shown on section 1, page 1, and 
for 1955 it is shown in section 1, page 2. 

There is one particularly major change in project 141 in fiscal year 
1956 which results from a policy change and this and the other changes 
will be covered in the presentations by the principal witnesses. 

I have one other matter which I would like to ask the committee’s 
clearance on, sir. 

Last year in connection with maintenance and modification presen- 
tations we discussed the matter of aircraft accidents at some length. 
This year, sir, we are prepared to give a special presentation for the 
committee on that subject which will not be ready until about the 20th 
of this month. 
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If it would meet the desires of the committee I would like to ask that 
we hold the general discussion of the aircraft accident rates and so 
forth until we can make that presentation on the 20th of the month, 
or shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Deane. That will be satisfactory. 

General Bogarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Our witnesses in this maintenance and modification panel, sir, are 
Brig. Gen. A. G, Hewitt, who is the Director of Maintenance Engi- 
neering at Headquarters, United States Air Force, and Maj. Gen. 
M. D. Burnside who is the Director of Maintenance Engineering at 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 

General Hewitt and General Burnside both have statements which 
are in section 2 of the working book. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you back with us, General Hewitt. 
Are there any other members of your staff who are with you whom you 
would like to present to the committee ? 

General Hewirt. I believe they were all here before, but General 
Burnside, Mr. Chairman. General Burnside, I would like for you to 
meet. Congressman Deane. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Unless there is objection, you will present your statement, General 
Hewitt, along with any slides and demonstrations that you wish to 
make as we move along. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hewrrr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
our presentation today covers the depot maintenance and modification 
segment of Air Force budgetary requirements. I emphasize the word 
“depot” to indicate that this portion of the estimate does not include 
all maintenance in the Air Force. You will recall from last year, 
the Air Force plan of maintenance normally consists of three echelons 
or levels, namely, organizational maintenance, field maintenance, and 
depot maintenance. The first two are performed primarily by mili- 
tary personnel at the base where aircraft are used. The depot level 
job is usually accomplished by evacuation of the aircraft or equipment 
to an Air Force depot or to a contractor facility. 


THE MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING MISSION 


Our mission statement is identical to that of last year when we gave 
you the presentation on “Maintenance engineering” in the Air Force. 
Specifically, it is “to maintain all Air Force materiel in a maximum 
state of operational readiness and dependability to support Air Force 
plans and operations.” The objectives of our mission are brought 
clearly into focus when the critical initial period of modern warfare 
is visualized. It is axiomatic that: 

First, we must provide the operational activities with safe, flyable 
combat-re ady equipment; and, secondly, we must keep this equipment 
modernized to the maximum state of operational effectiveness. Thus, 
we must have an inbeing force that is ready to go and we cannot wait 
until the whistle blows to accomplish the required maintenance and 
modification. The winning of a war demands a well-maintained 
and operationally ready Air “Force. 
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Our presentation covers the factors that control maintenance re- 
quirements, major policies, and a discussion of the related budget 
projects. While our presentation is geared specifically to the depot 
level of maintenance, some of the features of the presentation are 
applicable to organizational and field levels of maintenance. Specifi- 
cally we will cover budget projects 141 (modification of inservice air- 
craft and component equipment); 414 (corrective maintenance of 
aircraft and component equipment) ; 421 (ground equipment modi- 
fication portion only) ; and 431 (depot maintenance). 


FACTORS CONTROLLING MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


These are the major factors which control maintenance require- 
ments: Aircraft and related equipment inventories, flying-hour pro- 
grams, modification programs, ground-equipment programs, and com- 
plexity. 

MODIFICATION PROGRAMS 


Modification programs are the Air Force’s means of getting the 
most out of the equipment we already have on hand. Whether we 
should buy new weapons systems or modernize those we have is 
governed largely by this economic factor. As you know the cost of 
implements for modern warfare has been increasing as .our tech- 
nology increases. First, it is important to point out that while our 
aircraft inventory has increased, the dollar value of the inventory 
has increased at a greater rate. In fiscal year 1952, the value of the 
Regular Air Korce and Air Force Reserve active aircraft was $5.7 
billion. In fiscal year 1957, the value of the programed inventory is 
$15.4 billion. 

Modification programs incorporate changes in our existing weapon 
systems to give us superiority over potential enemies; provide the 
inbeing aircraft with the capability of delivering the-latest weapons; 
insure optimum safety of flight for aircraft and crew; and provide 
for correction of service-revealed deficiencies. The cost of the modi- 
fication programs is directly related to the number and extent of 
changes we make to our weapon systems. 

For the past year, we have been closely studying this area. We 
have recently refined our policy for management of the program and 
have increased the scope of control on the program. We are tighten- 
ing our control to insure that we meet the objectives of the program 
and that we do it as economically as possible. Later in the presenta- 
tion we will discuss the fiscal year 1957 program for budget projects 
141 and 414 and also our new programing and policy procedures. 

In showing the modernization program dollar trends, we. have 
charted the requirements from fiscal year 1951 to the projection for 
fiscal year 1957. The green line on our chart indicates budget project 
141 for modification of inservice aircraft and component equipment; 
the red line shows budget project 414 for corrective maintenance of 
aircraft and component equipment; the top line indicates the totals 
for these 2 projects. 

Both programs show a high point in fiscal year 1951 which was 
actually the result of withdrawing aircraft from storage for the 
Korean conflict and bringing them up to date, both configurationwise 
and for safety of flight. The modification trends from fiscal year 
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1952 through fiscal year 1955 indicate an increase which is generally 
consistent with the overall Air Force buildup. 

In fiscal year 1956, the budget project 141 requirements have in- 
creased considerably over what we programed as a requirement at 
the time of preparation of the fiscal year 1956 budget. You will re- 
call that we request funds in this project for only those requirements 
that are firm at the time of preparation of the budget. During fiscal 
year 1956 the engineering became available on several very urgent and 
essential modifications. Increased emphasis on the engineering feasi- 
bility during the period made the engineering available during fiscal 
year 1956 when previous estimates indicated that the engineering 
would not be completed until fiscal year 1957. Rather than wait for 
this budget cycle, funds required to effect immediate procurement 
were obtained through recoupments of prior year funds that became 
available as a result of better management of the programs within the 
aircraft and related procurement appropriation. Examples of these 
high priority modifications are the 40-kilovolt-ampere alternators for 
B-47’s; electronic counter measure equipment installations for B-47 
and B-52 aircraft; and project “Bell-Boy.” 

Another factor contributing to the apparent increase in budget 
project 141 was the application of certain capital improvement items 
which would previously have been funded in budget project 414. 

nalysis of alreraft modification programs indicated that certain 
changes to aircraft and equipment were more properly capitalization 
charges and should be funded in budget project 141 of the 100 appro- 
priation rather than charged as operating costs. This realinement 
gives the Air Force a chance to correlate overall costs of moderniza- 
tion programing of first-line aircraft with the programs for new air- 
craft. This is a better means of insuring that capital funds are being 
expended in the best interest of the defense of the United States. Then, 
too, it not only gives the Air Force a better means but also aids higher 
review agencies, including the Congress, in making this determination. 
Application of the “modernization package” programing concept has 
tended to reduce the requirements in budget project 414 to those modi- 
fications which are more clearly within the definition of safety of 
flight or service-revealed deficiencies. 

A “modernization package” means the grouping of minor modifica- 
tions into separate programs for individual first-line weapon systems. 
This came about because of the difficulty of evaluating a separate 
minor modification as to its effect on the overall weapon system. Mod- 
ernization items which did not individually alter the mission capability 
of weapon systems were arbitrarily classified for funding out of the 
“Maintenance and operation” appropriation. 

However, when these items are evaluated collectively, their effect on 
the weapon system can readily be determined. Wherever this evalua- 
tion demonstrates an increase in capability or change in operational 
performance, then these modifications represent a “modernization 
package” program for that weapon system. These packages must be 
conshianed: ‘apital equipment improvement items to be funded from 
budget project 141 of the 100 series funds. 
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GROUND EQUIPMENT PROGRAMS 


Air Force maintenance costs are not limited to aircraft alone, but 
also include the maintenance costs of equipment programs. Here we 
are speaking of all equipment used to support our aircraft and es- 
pecially the equipment used in the ground environment of our conti- 
nental defense systems. The more publicized projects included in 
these programs are “Sage,” “Dew Line,” and the “Texas Towers.” 

Other types of equipment in this area are vehicles, flying field and 
shop equipment, ground-powered and materials-handling equipment, 
test equipment, flight simulators, and special-weapons support equip- 
ment. 

Like aircraft, here too we have maintenance problems which are 
peculiar to the type of equipment and the location where it is used, 
For example, on “Dew Line” the radar antenna system is covered by 
a radome. This is a special housing which protects the equipment 
from the weather, and also permits transmission of the radar signals 
through it. Periodically these radomes, because of the material they 
are made of, must be painted. Here in Washington, D. C., painting 
the radome would be a simple job, requiring simple scaffolding and a 
painter of normal skill. But our job is not that simple. Weather ele- 
ments at our Arctic outposts complicate this job. Special scaffolding, 
and a combination steeplejack painter are required to do the job. 

The problem of operating equipment all around the world, in all 
types of weather and situations, has taxed the best engineering minds 
to be able to keep the equipment operating. Then, too, we also have 
the problem of keeping our inbeing support equipment modernized. 
Modifications are required as new systems develop. As the size and 
complexity of our weapon systems increase we have a corresponding 
increase in the complexity of our support equipment. For example, 
the fire-control system in our aircraft requires an external electric- 
power unit to provide power for check and test before flight. One of 
the current systems requires that the quality of the power furnished 
by the unit be controlled to a tolerance of plus or minus 1 percent. A 
new fire-control system, now being installed, requires a quality toler- 
ance of 0.2 percent instead of 1 percent. This increased requirement 
for exactness is proportionate to the increase in exactness of our 
weapon systems. 


COMPLEXITY OF WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


As weapon systems develop toward greater speed, range, and fire- 
power, the more complex the weapons and their related equipment 
become. This increase in complexity acts to increase the cost of main- 
taining these systems. 

Complexity is a natural outgrowth of aircraft development. Since 
World War II this development has been very rapid. Let us use a 
World War II model fighter aircraft as a base to compare our present- 
day aircraft. Here you will find a growth in the size of the aircraft. 
The weight of our aircraft has also increased. 

Present-day aircraft speed has increased 2 and 3 times. The systems 
used in these high-speed high-altitude aircraft require complex equip- 
ment in order to perform their mission. 
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Let’s look at the speed aspects of modern aircraft. For example, 
2 aircraft approaching each other at a closing rate of 1,000 miles per 
hour are traveling too fast for human reflexes to react in time. When 
the pilot sees the “speck on the windshield,” which is an oncoming 
plane about 1 mile away, it is too late to take evasive action. Four 
seconds later the oncoming plane will be upon him. Thus, pilot 
reaction must be “augmented” with electronic devices to enable him 
to control his aircraft at these great speeds. Further, electronics 
devices must be used to find, track down, and destroy the enemy plane. 
Means of speeding up communications between the ground and the 
aircraft must also be taken because of these tremendous speeds. There 
just isn’t enough time to talk about it through normal communication 
channels. 

As speed increases the loads on the control surfaces increase. The 
pressures on the control surfaces of modern aircraft are too great for 
the pilot to control by his own strength alone. He must be assisted 
by application of hydraulic, pneumatic, and electrical power boosters. 
The F-51 aircraft used a simple mechanical arrangement of cables 
and pulleys to enable the pilot to overcome elevator-cable loads up to 
675 pounds. But in the much faster F-86 the control-system load 
builds up to 10,400 pounds, an increase of 15 times. In this case, a 
hydraulic power system does the job for the pilot. But the pilot must 
“feel” the controls, so a complex system of transmitting a small arti- 
ficial load back to the pilot’s stick is added. All this equipment must 
be maintained at a cost of additional maintenance hours and additional 
technical skills requirements. 

Let us examine a few of our headaches. The F-51 electronic sys- 
tem consists of some 515 wires totaling 1,545 feet. Compare this with 
the F-86D quantity of 5,500 wires totaling 414 miles. The fire-con- 
trol system makes up the biggest part of the electronic system in this 
aircraft. 

The fire-control system shown on this chart is similar to that in- 
stalled in the. new interceptor-type aircraft. This system is one of the 
most automatic and deadly yet developed. A typical fire-control sys- 
tem requires 90 to 100 various components. There are from 10,000 to 
17,000 parts in these systems. In comparison, the F—51 fire-control 
system had only 200 parts. By weight, the new system weighs over 
1,800 pounds while the older weighs 50 pounds. 

Let’s look at the heating, ventilating, and defrosting system on the 
F—51 aircraft. This system is somewhat similar to that in your auto- 
mobile. Here is a diagram on the system used in the F-100D, in this 
case, the increase in speed and altitude at which the aircraft is oper- 
ated requires a complex system for heating, cooling, and pressuriza- 
tion. Provisions for the G-suit for the pilot, atmosphere sensing 
devices, and automatic controls have been added. 

Complexity is the “demon” that places an increasing demand for 
the quality and quantity of our maintenance personnel. One-third 
of the military and civilian personnel in the Air Force are engaged 
in the maintenance job. Even more important than quantity is the 
quality of personnel. Skill requirements and educational levels are 
increasing as the complexity of equipment increases. 

One measure of this increased complexity can be shown in mainte- 
nance man-hours required to support aircraft at field and organiza- 
tional level. This chart shows a comparison of some of our principal 
types of aircraft. 
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If these are the factors which influence our maintenance dollar 
requirements, the trends of the factors are of utmost. significance. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion sheet which shows a summ: iry of requirements by budget. projects. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE AND MopIFICATION 
Summary of requirements by budget projects 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

141 lodification of in-service aircraft and component 

‘quipment _.| $274, 883, 734 | $553, 000, 000 $398, 828, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 

EE ee ee ee ee ae 171, 450, 883 175, 000, 000 200, 545, 000 
421 Organization, base and maintenance equipme nt : 6, 633, 949 13, 519, 728 10, 000, 000 
431 | Depot maintenance é ss ciniteth hice eae adatiaies 567, 578, 842 658, 540, 486 770, 296, 000 





Total Gaba! your praprere...... 6s d ie gcnkenndan 1, 020, 547,408 1, 400,060,214 | 1,379, 669, 000 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROJECTS 


General Hrwrrr. Before discussing the individual budget projects 
covered by this panel let us look at the summary of these projects. 
For project 141, in fiscal year 1955 our program was $274.8 million; 
in fiscal year 1956 our current program is $553 million; and the pro- 
gram now before you is $398.8 million. For project 414, in fiscal year 
1955 our program was $171.5 million; in fiscal year 1956 our current 
program is $175 million; and the fiscal year 1957 program is for $200.5 
million. For project 421, ground equipment modification portion only, 
our fiscal year 1955 program was $6.6 million; in fiscal year 1956 our 
current program is $13.5 million; and the fiscal year 1957 program is 
$10 million. For project 431 our fiscal year 1955 program was $567.6 
million; in fiseal year 1956 our current program is $658.5 million; and 
the fiscal year 1957 program is $770.3 million. These figures include 
reimbursements, which will be indicated in the discussion of the 
individual budget projects. 


MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we will insert justification 
sheets 2 and 3 entitled “Modification of In-Service Aircraft and Com- 
ponent Equipment. “7 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 140. Modification of in-service aircraft and component equipment 


Project 141. Modification of in-service aircraft and component 
equipment: 
Program requirements: 
I i eles ire lk Gate as ts $398, 828, 000 
a al east a enagte aiecmanaces eneeen 553, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 


iginabithclesleligpledn ds Snearialenotesdeccimmenipaincennnadinpediany -. 274, 883, 734 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for modification of in-service aircraft and component 
equipment when it becomes necessary to (1) change its primary mission, (2) 
extend or renew its first-line life, (3) change its configuration, (4) cause a major 
change in the characteristics of the components; or (5) revise its military char- 
acteristics by installing new type of equipment required for Air Force operations. 
Also when required in connection with modification of installed aircraft com- 
ponents, this project provides for the modification of aircraft component spares 
in stock, in maintenance bench sets, in operator training sets, or in mobile 
training units. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The modification requirements in this estimate have been carefully screened in 
order to eliminate those which were not considered absolutely essential to be 
initiated this fiscal year for the 137-wing program. These funds are required to 
incorporate the latest developments and improved equipment in combat and non- 
combat aircraft. Modification consists primarily of alterations or changes to 
such items as the airframe, engines, armament systems, navigational systems, 
and electronics equipment. 

The unit costs used are based on past experience of similar modifications and 
latest engineering or contractor estimates. 

This project provides for the cost of all equipment required for a modification 
project, except (1) aircraft engines and engine spare parts, (2) major items 
or electronics equipment, and (3) major items of airborne meteorological equip- 
ment, photographic equipment, etc. These equipments are procured from other 
Air Foree programs and/or appropriations. Also included is contractual labor 
costs unless the modification is accomplished by USAF personnel. However, 
contractual labor cost is only included where the lead time of prime equipment 
or modification kits will make them available in time to meet the modifications 
scheduled to be started prior to the second quarter of fiscal year 1958S. 

Spares requirements are computed on experience data which indicate percent- 
ages as shown below: 


Percent 
(a) Prite eampment. coo. cc a ES eae: 30 
(6) Modification kits... ~.<5«-<nn<< i ied ale i hE ede . a 


Quantities of aircraft to be modified are in consonance with the latest USAF 
approved class V modification program. 

First destination transportation costs have been computed at approximately 
1 percent of the combined total cost of prime equipment, modification kits, and 
ground-support equipment. 

General Hewrrr. Within the appropriation for “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement,” project 141 provides for selected modifications of 
aircraft and component equipment after they have left the production 
line and are accepted by the Air Force. The purpose of this project 
is to maintain our aircraft inventory in a modern condition through 
the incorporation of those changes necessary for qualitative superior- 
ity. Not only are wec onstantly. incorporating late changes developed 
by reason of our own normal technological advances, but our research 
and modification is being acceler ated to keep ahead of those refine- 
ments built into potential enemy airpower. Specifically, the purpose 
of these modifications is to improve military sapability, to change 
operational performance or to change configuration for special mis- 
sions. This budget project provides ‘materials, 1-year spares support, 
associated engineering, and contractual services. 


APPROVED USAF WEAPONS SYSTEMS MODERNIZATION AND MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAM 


Modification programing is one area where we have been making 
every possible effort to improve the management of our program. We 
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previously mentioned that we have broadened the scope of our control 
on this program. This action was taken so that at the highest level pos- 
sible, we can look at the cost of modifving our existing weapons sys- 
tems, then look at the cost of buying new systems, and then decide 
which to do in the best interest of the defense of the United States. 

There are many benefits that will accrue as a result of such program 
evaluation. First, we will have an increased control of inventories 
by improving the scheduling of aircraft for modernization and depot 
maintenance. The scheduling will provide a contract between the 
commands that use the aircraft and the agencies that accomplish the 
work. The using commands will have better planning data to base 
their mission planning on. Programing of aircraft in all respects 
will be improved. Second, after approval of the program, a better 
basis for funding the program is provided. Third, the program will 
provide the necessary controls to see that the required work is accom- 
plished at a minimum of cost. 

The first program document has already been published under the 
title “Approved Maintenance and Modification Program.” 

The Air Force has realined its internal procedures on modification 
review to accomplish the following: 

First, the means is now provided whereby agencies reviewing air- 
craft programs can simultaneously review the entire program for 
modernization of the inventory. This was done by integrating the 
management of the modernization program with the management of 
the aircraft programs at Headquarters, Air Force, and at Headquar- 
ters, Air Materiel Command. The realinement of our management 
insures that final decisions on the modernization programs will be 
made at the highest level of command. 

Second, the revised management provides for further restriction 
of the dollars to be spent on second-line aircraft. 

Third, the procedures for costing, budgeting, and funding are being 
streamlined to enhance improved management. 

This realinement does not necessarily mean that the cost of modifi- 
cation programs will be drastically reduced in the future. But it does 
guarantee that the intent and purpose of the modification programs 
will be met. as economically as possible. 


BASIS FOR MODIFICATION 


Recognition of the need for these modification changes may occur 
at any level: however, they normally originate in operating com- 
mands as a result of their operating requirements. Prior to approval 
of a requirement by Headquarters, Air Force, each modification must 
be evaluated on certain elements. These include: 

First, assurance that the modification is essential for accomplish- 
ment of a mission or results in definite improvement in military 

capability. 

Second, availability of installation engineering, modification kits, 
and prime equipment required for the modification. 

Third, cost of the basic modification and of related equipment modi- 
fications. 

Fourth, number of aircraft affected and availability of the aircraft 
for modification. 
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Fifth, technical and Jogistic implications which include the ability 
of Air Force and/or private industry resources to accomplish timely 
installation. 

Certain other ground rules are considered in making these modifi- 

cations. The initial quantities are determined from the projected 
aircraft inventory and the approved USAF weapon system moderni- 
zation and maintenance program, excluding those which will be modi- 
fied in production. First-line aircraft must be programed to remain 
in the active inventory 2 or more years after modification. Second- 
line aircraft, wherever possible, will be restricted to safety of flight 
modifications. This is a change over previous years. Previously, 
first-line aircraft had to remain in the inventory for 1 year and second- 
line aircraft, for 2 years after modification. 


PHASED MODIFICATION 


The majority of modifications under project 141 are of an extensive 
nature. They are usually performed at depot or contractor facilities. 
This type work may be accomplished over a period of more than 1 
fiscal year. For example, the installation of the 40-kilovolt-ampere 
alternators in the B-47 aircraft which we previously mentioned, re- 
quires over 3 fiscal years to complete the entire fleet. The approved 
modification requirements are phased with aircraft schedules, and 
funding requirements are phased over the period of years needed to 
accomplish the program. 

The quantity to be modified in any one fiscal year, in addition to sat- 
isfying all preceding considerations, must take cognizance of the num- 
ber of aircraft that may be withdrawn from our defense at any one 
time. This is an important aspect if we are to maintain the maximum 
number of aircraft available for immediate combat and keep them 
operationally modern. 


FUNDING 


In planning the requirements for this project, funds are only re- 
quested for current needs to support the known modification program. 
In the case of those requirements which extend for more than 1 year, 
funds are requested for only that portion which can be contracted for 
within the budget year. 

This project “does not follow a regular trend from year to year. The 
elements that make - the program costs are (1) the cost of the indi- 
vidual modifications, (2) the number of modifications, and (3) the 
quantity of aircraft involved. The actual number of modifications 
have increased over preceding years. The aircraft inventory is in- 
creasing and in general the complexity of components has increased 
the individual modification cost. 

Even though all modifications cannot be forecast there is no contin- 
gency element included for requirements that are not known at the time 
of budget submissions. The fiscal year 1956 budget estimate was 

$196.8 million whereas cur rently known requirements have increased 
the program to $553 million. This increase over the estimate last year 
was explained when we were discussing modification trends. The 
fiscal year 1957 estimate of $398.8 million is comprised entirely of cur- 
rently known requirements. The detailed breakdown of this estimate 
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is classified and is contained in the workbook before you under section 
3, page 21. 


CORRECTIVE MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT AND COMPONENT EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we will insert pages 4 and 5 


of the justification, entitled “Corrective Maintenance of Aircraft and 
Component Equipment.” 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
Program 410: Operation of aircraft 


Project 414: Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equipment : 
Requirements fiscal year— 


ta ccc ee cares en san ese esas sae hi age ala acs oid re $200, 545, 000 
eek rte ees ie em wecere etek hikes Maes 175, 000, 000 
1955 


i se ei eaten alee Uh eh ake 5 ORRIN Dep acti is eon -. 171, 450, 883 


This estimate provides funds for corrective maintenance of inservice aircraft 
and component equipment of the Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve plus 
reimbursements anticipated from the Air National Guard. Provision is made 
for initial spare parts to support the corrective maintenance projects until 
appropriate inventory levels can be maintained through follow-on procurement. 
In addition, corrective maintenance is applicable to aircraft and component 
equipment coming from production until a point is reached in the manufacturer’s 
production line where the approved modification can be feasibly incorporated. 

Corrective maintenance falls into one of two major categories: (1) Safety of 
flight developments and (2) correction of mechanical deficiencies including fail- 
ures in presently installed equipment. Approved corrective maintenance projects 
are accomplished generally through the application of modification kits containing 
the necessary items to correct a deficiency. 

Corrective maintenance projects approved for accomplishment result from un- 
satisfactory reports filed by Air Force personnel in day-to-day flight operations 
and from engineering change proposals initiated by manufacturers. Although 
specific projects cannot be forecast with exactness, recorded experience for the 
base period covering fiscal years 1954, 1955, and 1956, has shown a reasonable de- 
gree of relationship between the dollar value of the active aircraft inventory and 
the dollar amount of the corrective maintenance requirements financed during 
these years. To determine requirements for fiscal year 1957 the experience factor 
developed during fiscal year 1956 has been applied against the programed aircraft 
inventory value for fiscal year 1957. Details of base period experience and the 
computation of the estimate for the Air Force and Air Force Reserve are shown 
below : 

Development of base period data 


| 


Require- Average per- 
> ve Ty . 
— ments fi- | ean | eentage for 
incal yea nanced : errective 


(in millions) 


| Gin millions) | maintenance 


1954 __- ane Fe s ee $151. 1 $9, 826. 6 | 1.5 
DEI <-itininiletaangs sleek eat ahd la tales elie 171.5 | 11, 516.9 | 1.4 
Bi tepebdbestecdnnbceoeteossusdessuneusususcesebehh=seeeker 175.0 13, 275.0 1.3 


The amounts shown in the table above vary from those used in the eom- 
putation of the fiscal year 1956 budget and are explained as follows: 

(a) “Requirements financed” reflect the latest available obligation data, 
whereas the “Requirements financed” used in the fiscal year 1956 presentation 
were those current at the time that computation was made. 

(b) “Inventory value” has been computed on the total aircraft inventory 
rather than the active aircraft inventory only. 


COMPUTATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 ESTIMATE 


In view of the decreasing trend in the requirements factor (1.5 percent, 1954; 
1.4 percent, 1955 and 1.3 percent, 1956) the low factor of the trend (1.3 percent) 
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has been selected for projecting our fiscal year 1957 requirements. A contributing 
factor to this selection is the fact that a reexamination of certain elements of 
the modernization program was made and it was found that some of the work 
which had been classified as “corrective maintenance” was in fact, capital im- 
provement and therefore more properly chargeable, as major weapon system 
changes, to project 141, “Modification of inservice aircraft and component 
equipment.” 


Value of aircraft inventory (millions of dollars) _.._._._-_-_------------ $15, 430. 5 
Base period experience factor (percent) .........-..--_..--------- Mo. 3 
USAF computed fund requirement (millions of dollars) ~---_~- 200. 5 


General Bogart. The next budget project covers “Corrective main- 
tenance of aircraft and component equipment.” At this point, I in- 
troduce to you Maj. Gen. Merrill D. Burnside, Director of Mainte- 
nance Engineering for Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. He is 
the principal witness for this area and will discuss it with you. 

Mr. Deane. We will be glad to hear from General Burnside. 

General Burnsipe. Thank you, sir. 

This project provides funds for the procurement of materials, 1 
year spare support and associated engineering necessary to accomplish 
corrective maintenance on aircraft and component equipment. Cor- 
rective maintenance is the accomplishment of those changes to aircraft 
and component equipment which are necessary to insure flight safety 
or the imperative correction of service-reve: aled operation: il deficien- 
cies. This task requires materials and equipment which are usually 
obtained in the form of modification kits. 

Requirements in this project are generated from two main sources 
which are: First, Product improvement reports written by Air Force 
maintenance and flying personnel in operational units outlining un- 
satisfactory conditions detected during flight operation or inspection 
of aircraft; and, second, reports received from the prime manufac- 
turer in the form of engineering change proposals to correct deficien- 
cies detected during service tests of aircraft. 


MODIFICATION OF B-47 ENGINE COWL LATCH HOOKS 


Modification work in this category is usually of an urgent nature 
and at times “ground” or restrict the use of aircraft until the deficiency 
is corrected. Examples of these deficiencies are as follows: The en- 
gine cow] latch hooks on B-47 aircraft were failing which resulted in 
the loss of cowling while in flight. The loss of cowling from high-per- 
formance aircraft in flight can result in serious damage to control 
surfaces and possible loss of the aircraft and crew or serious injury 
to people on the ground. The latch hooks were reengineered and all 
those in service were replaced with an item of a new design. 


ANTICOLLISION LIGHT 


Another example of a “safety of flight” project is the installation of 
anticollision lights on trainer and cargo aircraft. The anticollision 
light is a rotating beacon which is visible for 25 miles. Presently, 
this safety feature is being installed on Air Force aircraft to guard 
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against collision when using civil airways. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration requires that commercial carriers be equipped with 
this feature after May 31, 1956. | 

If someone wants to switch it on, Mr. Chairman, we have an exam- 
ple of this rotating beacon. I am sure some of you have noticed it in 
commercial aircraft. That is the way it looks. 

Mr. Deane. Where is that located on the plane? 

General Burnsipe. We put it on the vertical fin of the aircraft, sir. 
The next time you fly commercially you will notice that this is coming 
into operation on many of the commercial airlines now. 

We had to install heating and venting ducts of greater thickness in 
all of our F-100A and C aircraft because of a grounding failure. 
When the thin-walled material failed, air of intense heat was allowed 
to escape into the interior of the fuselage. In one instance, the hot 


air impinged on a plastic switch housing which melted and fouled the 
throttle control. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENT 


Projecting requirements into a budget year for this project is diffi- 
cult. The fact that we do not know what is going to fail until it 
actually fails, forces us to project our monetary requirements on the 
basis of past experience, as portrayed by this chart. The percentage 
relationship is first established, by fiscal years, between the require- 
ments financed and the dollar value of inventory for the respective 
fiscal year. Then the data is correlated to establish the trend of the 
percentage relationship, and this trend is projected for application to 
the budget year. The trend factor is then applied to the dollar value 
of the inventory for the budget year. In other words, we provide 
a small percentage of the value of the property for imperative cor- 
rective maintenance. 

The value of the programed active inventory for fiscal year 1957 is 
$15.4 billion. 

This chart shows how we arrived at the fiscal year 1957 requirement. 
Since the trend is consistent, we are using the lowest factor. Thus, 
the requirement is $200.5 million based on a factor of 1.3 percent. 


MODIFICATION OF GROUND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record, General, we will insert 
page 7 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows :) 


Program 420: Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 


Project 421: Organization, base and maintenance equipment: 
Requirements fiscal year 1957 
Requirements fiscal year 1956 
Requirements fiscal year 1955 6, 633, 949 


The requirements reflected above are for those portions of project 421 related 
to the modification of ground equipment. ‘These requirements have been in- 
cluded in the amounts justified for project 421 by the aircraft spare parts, supplies 
and equipment panel. 


General Burnstpe. The next project to be discussed is project 421. 
These funds provide for the kits of materials, 1-year spare support, 
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and associated engineering for the modification of inservice ground 
equipment. 

The requirements for the modification of this equipment are to 
correct mechanical deficiencies, or to convert equipment to meet new 
requirements. These modification requirements are similar, in nature, 
to those previously discussed in projects 141 and 414, which pertained 
to corrective maintenance and modernization of aircraft and aircraft- 
component equipment. I would like to point out that this ground 
equipment is rapidly becoming something to reckon with in terms 
of complication and cost. Today’ s self- propelled gas turbine-driven 
power units used to preflight modern jet aircraft are a far cry from 
the small por table, one-cylinder Briggs and Stratton powerpI: ints used 
in the B-17 days. This chart shows a comparison between the MA—5 
power unit used to preflight the B-47 and the C-7B powerplant used 
to preflight the B-17. When we added electrical equipment to the 
B-47 aircraft, we had a big modification job to do on the MA-3 
power units. 

Gentlemen, this is a model of the MA-3 power unit. 

An example of the type of modification covered by 421 funds is 
the procurement of automatic power-transfer-control p: anels to be used 
in conjunction with main and auxiliary power systems for our airways- 
communications system. In actual operation, in the event of failure 
of the commercial primary power source, these panels automatically 
start and control standby powerplants. 

Gentlemen, this illustrates where the primary power source would 
be located, as shown over there by the pow erline, and the auxiliar y 
powerplant would probably be in this building down here [indi- 
cating |. 

Mr. Deane. Is that exclusively for the military ? 

General Burnsipe. I am not sure of the application otherwise, but 
for air operations it is essential, of course, that the communications 
be on the air. Therefore, it is a mandatory military practice to have 
standby power, and I am sure it is the same in commercial service, sir. 

Another example of the type of modification covered by 421 funds 
is the installation of an alarm system in the radar sites to provide 
visual and audio indication of equipment failure in the radome tower. 
This permits immediate corrective action to be taken by the control 
room personnel to preclude major damage to components. 

You will notice that the radome now is situated some distance from 
the operations control room. The modification provides an indica- 
tion of trouble out in these remote locations and we are able to shut 
down and correct the trouble before major damage occurs. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimated requirement for this project is $10 
million. This requirement compares with $13.5 million programed 
for fiscal year 1956 and $6.4 million programed in fiscal year 1955. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Deane. At this point in the record we will insert justification 
pages 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 430: Logistical support 


Project 431: Depot maintenance: . 


mogtinemontn: acal wear JoHT $770, 296, 000 
Requirements, fiscal year 1956_...._.__________ oteewee ... 658, 540, 486 
Requirements, fiscel year 1905... 1-2 ssnnnc-s.-<.c-- 567, 578, 842 


This project provides for expenses incident to depot level maintenance of air- 
craft, related aircraft equipment, and other equipment in support of the Air 


Force mission. In addition, depot level maintenance support is provided for 
Army Field Forces aircraft. 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


Requirements are computed on the basis of established Air Foree programs 
applied to tested computation formulas, utilizing experience factors based upon 
actual operational records. The programs utilized in the computation of this 
estimate are the projected aircraft inventory, flying-hour program, and the 
vehicle-storage program. 

In the development of the estimates that follow, direct man-hour experience 
and indirect labor factors derived from fiscal year 1955 direct man-hour experi- 
ence and indirect labor factors were utilized. 


Summary of requirements 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1955, actual |1956, estimate|1957, estimate 


(a) Aircraft maintenance ee eres ee Fa | $233, 593, 000 $305, 839, 000 
(6) Aircraft engine mainten: ance ii i ill sia 83, 206, 203 99, 451, 000 130, 573, 000 
(c) Aircraft and aircraft engine accessory m: iintenance__-____-| 104, 263,921 | 136, 407,000 146, 183, 000 
(d) Flectronics and communications equipment maintenance._| 26, 982,632 | 36, 334, 000 45, 553, 000 
(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance____- 27, 018, 057 28, 166, 000 | 26, 047, 000 
(f) Other equipment and materiel maintenance _........-| 94,516,136 | 44,116,000 42, 509, 000 
ny I hes 5, 383, 118 6, 286, 000 | 8, 550, 000 
(h) Storage of vehicles and other equinment LS PAS 8, 567, 401 9, 249, 000 | 8, 070, 000 
(i) Maintenance overhead and materials __.....-_--- Kecutes 54, 723, 759 | 64, 938, 486 | 61, 972, 000 


pie eee pa eedb Ske ap keene ddd dnwkwk amuse 567, 57 8, 842 | 658, 540, 486 770, 296, 000 
| | 


A comparison of requirements for civilian personal services, costs of which are 
included above, is reflected in the following table: 


| | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1955, actual | 1956, estimate} 1957, estimate 


Man-years of effort ‘ ; - oka | 72, 320 74, 580 76, 438 
Fund requirements.-- ce f | $299, 798, 911 | $316, 326,000 | $331, 467, 000 
! 


A total of 76,488 man-years and $331,467,000 is requested for personal serv- 
ices for fiscal year 1957. Of this total, 5,985 man-years and funds in the 
amount of $8,021,000 are to be utilized for the employment of native personnel 
by contract. Labor is provided by these personnel in those areas where se- 
curity provisions and individual capabilities permit such utilization, A total of 
70,453 man-years and $325,946,000 is requested for direct hire civilian personnel 
to accomplish the depot maintenance mission in fiscal year 1957. 

"er al Burnsipe. The last project for discussion is budget project 
431. This project provides for depot-level maintenance ona world- 
wide basis for all equipment in support of the Air Force mission. 
This includes aircraft, aircraft engines and accessories, electronics 
and communications equipment, g eround powered and other equip- 
ment for which the Air Force has maintenance responsibility. In 
addition, depot level maintenance support is provided for the Depart- 
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ment of Army aircraft. This estimate is based on the fiscal year 1957 
Air Force programing documents. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE DEFINED 


Depot maintenance is defined as that level of maintenance per- 
formed on Air Force equipment requiring major overhaul, repair, 
or complete rebuild of parts, assemblies, subassemblies, and end items. 
This includes the emergency maintenance support required by the 
using command to insure that Air Force weapons systems and sup- 
porting equipment are in a maximum state of readiness. Depot main- 
tenance is normally performed on equipment which is damaged or 
worn to such an extent that it is beyond the capability of the using 
or immediate support organization to restore it to useful operation. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE POLICY 


Our policy for the accomplishment of depot maintenance has not 
changed essentially from last year. 

Our USAF depot maintenance facilities will continue to operate 
on a one-shift, 40-hour per week basis within the limitations imposed 
by efficient and economical peacetime utilization. Exceptions will 
be made only in cases of emergency workloads, contractual or facility 
limitations, specific situations necessitating multiple-shift operations 
(such as engine test), or where necessary to reduce repair flow-time 
to preclude excessive out-of-commission time of equipment. Appli- 
cation of these exceptions, excluding specific situations such as engine 
test, will be temporary in nature and will not constitute a major 
deviation from the basic policy. Overtime will be held to a minimum. 
In scheduling depot maintenance into Air Force depots, preference 
will be given to those work projects which will contribute most to 
a full tactical capability in the event of a national emergency. 

Industry will participate in our depot maintenance program to an 
even greater extent than heretofore in furtherance of our policy of 
avoiding excessive investment in Government facilities. In contract- 
ing workload to industry, emphasis will be placed on the following: 

First: The use of prime manufacturers when their continued avail- 
ability is considered essential to the defense of the United States. 
As an example, we are utilizing the prime manufacturer in the 
overhaul of a part of our J-47 engine workload to maintain a mini- 
mum level of activity until the J—73 and J—79 engines are in quantity 
production. This policy insures the continued availability, in an 
emergency, of a manufacturer’s facility in which we have a substan- 
tial investment. In addition, the use of the prime manufacturer 
for the IRAN or overhaul of new aircraft and engines has produced 
additional desirable results. The introduction of new items into the 
AF inventory is often accompanied by such problems as design and 
production deficiencies, validation of spare parts requirements, re- 
vision of technical data and the development of effective maintenance 
methods. By contracting with the prime manufacturer for initial 
overhaul, the solutions to these problems are considerably facilitated 
and the gap between the introduction of the new item and the de- 
velopment of the support capability is materially reduced. 
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Second: Emphasis will be placed on the use of commercial main- 
tenance contractors to supplement accomplishment of depot mainte- 
nance of items generally having commercial counterparts, such as 
boats, office equipment, aircraft, and aircraft engines common to the 
Air Force and to commercial aviation. As an illustration, commer- 
cial sources are readily available for maintenance of the C-47’s and 
other transports which have commercial counterparts. We are util- 
izing these commercial sources to accomplish this work to free our 
depots for the more important support of our first-line aircraft and 
to accomodate emergency workloads. 


CHANGES IN DEPOT OPERATIONS 


There have been several changes made in our operation and refine- 
ments in our techniques since last year which are worthy of mention: 


DEPOT PREPAREDNESS 


The requirement for a ready D-day force makes it essential that our 
Air Force depots possess a large degree of flexibility and mobility. 
We have departed from our past concept of depot buildup after war 
begins and, instead, have called for a system of depot maintenance 
preparedness before a war starts, without personnel augmentation for 
this purpose. Our depot efforts are being directed tow ward maintain- 
ing a high degree of readiness in combat units, and expanding our 
area support operations, within current personnel authorization, to 
assist in the maintenance support of our fighting forces more exten- 
sively than is the normal practice in peacetime. Our depots are be- 
coming members of the fighting team they should be. 

Some time ago, we star ted w orking with the Strategic Air Command 
on a means of taking care of the SAC emer gency war plan aircraft 
should they happen to land at an AMC depot installation for one reason 
or another. We also felt the need for the development of some depot 
maintenance teams that could be moved quickly to a point of difficulty 
and repair battle damage or to assist a SAC base in getting aircraft into 
action. This would be partic ularly important for our long-range B-52 
aircraft, especially during the period when we may be very ‘limited 
in the number of B-52’s available. Asa result, AMC has now come up 
with a mobile maintenance team concept and standby depot activities 
are prepared to render “around-the-clock” support to SAC. Within 
our existing resources, we have organized, trained, and equipped ap- 
proximately 60 teams, totaling some 4,900 highly skilled civilian depot 
maintenance personnel, with the capabilities of giving on-the-spot, 
emergency-type service to our striking forces. "All of these team 
members are permanent and have been working on regular jobs 
in the various shops of the depots. They remain at their old jobs 
as before. and are merely designated as members of specific 
teams. Each member has his necessary orders, tools, clothing, and 
equipment ready for a call that might come at any hour, day or 
night, to hurry him for emergency duty. During the various training 
programs, SAC purposely schedules aircraft into depots without 
advance notice. These are “Red Scramble” aircraft. The aircraft 
commander notifies the depot from the air that he is landing for 
maintenance. This is the first that the depot knows that the aircraft 
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will land there. Upon landing, the standby maintenance activities are 
exercised under actual or simulated problems. Furthermore, during 
the various Stratigic Air Command exercises AMC alerts, and in some 
instances, actually moves a mobile maintenance team to the SAC base 
for support of their emergency war plan. ; 

General LeMay has stated that he is extremely gratified in the 
results obtained in this program and is convinced that this added capa- 
bility in the Air Force depots will prove extremely valuable should 
we ever need it in an actual war operation. There are intangible 
results as well. Civilians in the Air Force depots now feel that they 
are actually participating in the war plan and a higher skill and capa- 
bility have been developed. As we continue to exercise these “Red 
Scramble” alerts, the efficiency and speed of the Air Force depot 
support operation will increase. 

In view of the success of our support of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, we are now developing mobile teams to support Air Defense 
Command, Tactical Air Command, and the Military Air Transport 
Service, and war plan aircraft in a similar manner. 


ENGINE OVERHAUL 


You will recall that last year we explained our policy for contract- 
ing the overhaul of certain types and models of aircraft engines. 
Previously, we stated that we were contracting for the total Air Force 
overhaul requirements for all reciprocating engines with less than 
2,800-cubic-inch displacement. The purpose of this policy was to 
relieve our depots of the workload on the older type engines thereby 
permitting the utilization of our available skilled personnel for the 
overhaul of the newer engines or similar high priority items for which 
the depots are required to maintain a capability in an emergency. 
Since last year, we have expanded this policy to include the R-2800 
engines. These engines are used on aircraft such as the C-118, C-131, 
and T-29. In the jet-engine area, we are now contracting for a sub- 
stantial portion of the J-33 engines. ‘These engines are used on air- 
craft such as the F-80, F-94A, and B, and T-33 aircraft. By the end 
of fiscal year 1956, it is our plan to have phased-out the total overhaul 
of these engines to contract. 


EXTENSION OF AIRCRAFT TIME-PHASED INTERVALS 


In our testimony last year, we explained that aircraft are generally 
scheduled into the Air Force depots and contractor’s facilities for 
accomplishment of necessary depot maintenance and modification at 
certain time-phased intervals. These intervals are jointly established 
by the Air Force depots and major air commands after evaluation of 
the average flying time and the maintenance and modification require- 
ments. 

During the past year we were able to extend the intervals of the 
K-80, F-86A and E, F-94A and B, T-28A, and T-33 aircraft from 
24 to 30 months, retaining the same quality of work through better 
maintenance techniques and procedures. We also extended the in- 
tervals for the KC-97 and C-124 aircraft from 24 to 36 months. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957 we are going to review the time-phased 
maintenance intervals for all of our aircraft. In those instances where 
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circumstances dictate, the intervals will be increased to the maximum 
possible extent. 
EXTENSION OF ACCESSORY LIFE 


During fiscal year 1956 we have extended the mandatory replace- 
ment time for certain accessories. In some cases we are removing 
entirely the mandatory replacement times for accessories based on 
military and civilian experience, thereby reducing the number of items 
returned to our depots for repair and lessening the demand for initial 
spare parts. For example, it was previously mandatory that Air Force 
activities remove the main landing gear retracting mechanism on B-47 
aircraft for depot overhaul after 500 hours flying time. Experience 
showed that this time could be extended to 1,000 hours without com- 
promising safety. In another example the scheduled removal time 
was increased on the F-86D hydrauhe pump from 400 to 800 hours. 
During the last 18 months we have reviewed approximately 2,900 
accessories for possible extension or elimination of the scheduled re- 
moval times. Of this total, the scheduled removal time has been com- 
pletely eliminated on 46 percent of the items and removal is based now 
entirely upon condition. In addition, the scheduled removal times 
has been extended on 447 items. 

Through such refinements in our methods we are making progress 
toward reducing the requirements for maintenance of Air Force equip- 
ment at all echelons. We are making every effort to discover and 
eliminate nonessential work. I must emphasize, however, that the 
savings realized through these efforts are far outweighed by the in- 
crease in maintenance costs which accompany the buildup of the Air 
Force. More bases, more equipment, and more modern and complex 
aircraft in our inventory demand more dollars for maintenance. 


BALANCE OF WORKLOAD 


The depot maintenance workload performed by contract has grown 
from about 17 percent of our P4381 depot level maintenance dollar 
in fiscal year 1952 to about 50 percent of our dollar in fiscal year 1956. 
This does not cover the entire contract maintenance program, however, 
nor does it include the modification program. Dollarwise, for the en- 
tire maintenance and modification program, which includes budget 
projects 431, 414, 141, and a part of budget project 421, the Air Force 
has expanded its use of contractual services by 40 percent over that 
programed in fiscal year 1955. The dollar amount programed for 
contractual maintenance and modification in fiscal year 1955 was 
$705.7 million, or 69 percent of our total dollars for these budget proj- 
ects. The dollar amount programed in fiscal year 1956 is $989.5 mil- 
lion, or 74 percent of our total dollar. I must emphasize that about 
49 percent of the contract dollar pays for materials, such as modifica- 
tion kits. Some of these kits are installed in our depots. 

The dollar amount forecasted for contract in fiscal year 1957 is 
$1,023 billion, or 74 percent of our total dollars for these budget 
projects. 


EFFECT OF CHANGE OF AIRCRAFT TYPES ON PROGRAM 


The maintenance and modification work performed on aircraft 
varies substantially by type and model. As the demand for higher 
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combat effectiveness continues, the work required for modification and 
modernization of our in-being aircraft increases proportionally. The 
change in the mix of aircraft and the increase in the Air Force in- 
ventory, are, perhaps, the most important factors contributing to the 
increases 1n our depot maintenance requirements for fiscal year “1957. 

The average unit costs vary from year to year due to the mix in type 
of aircraft and variance in the type of work performed. We are phas- 
ing into our inventory the modern, complex, and high cost aircraft 
which require considerably more man-hours than the aircraft which 
we are phasing out of the inventory. An illustration of this change 
in mix of our requirements is exemplified by the reduction of b-29 
aircraft and increase of B-47’s. In fiscal year 1955, our B-29 IRAN 
requirements were 153 while our requirement for fiscal year 1957 is 
estimated at 56. This compares to 104 B-47 aircraft in fiscal year 
1955 and 709 B-47 aircraft in fiscal year 1957. This change in B-29 
and B-47 mix represents an increase of 15.9 million direct man-hours, 
or 14,211 more people, to support these two aircraft during fis: al 
year 1957. 

To further illustrate how the growth of aircraft development has 
affected our maintenance and modification costs, let us compare the 
labor costs for the bomber and fighter aircraft. The depot level main- 
tenance and modification labor cost for the B-17 which was introduced 
into our inventory in 1938, averaged $19,273 per aircraft. The B-29 
which was introduced in 1942, averaged $99,700 per aircraft. The 
B-47, which was introduced in 1949, averaged $205,332 per aircr att 
and the labor cost for depot maintenance and modification of the B-! 
aircraft, introduced into the inventory in 1954, is estimated at $502,706 
per aircraft. 

In comparing the fighter aircraft labor cost for maintenance and 
modification, the F-51 aircraft introduced into the inventory in 
1942 averaged $11,710 per aircraft. The F-80 aricraft introduced 
about 1944, averaged $13,811 per aircraft. The F—86, introduced into 
the inventory in 1948, averaged $40,351. 
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EFFECT OF AIRCRAFT ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 


To illustrate how the growth in aircraft engine development has 
affected our depot level overhaul costs, the R-1820 engine used on the 
B-17 cost an average of $1,105 per engine for labor. The cost of labor 
for overhaul of the R-4360 engine used on the B-50 and B-36 cost 
approximately $5,484 per engine and the J-—57 engine used in the B-52 
is estimated to cost approximately $16,000 per engine for labor. 


ibs. thrust 
8,250 


$16,000 
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WORKLOAD OBJECTIVES 


During fiscal year 1957, we plan to schedule 8,489 aircraft for depot- 
level maintenance and modification to be accomplished by the com- 
bined Air Force depots and contractor’s facilities at a cost, within 
budget project 431, of $246.8 million. Of this total, we plan to accom- 
plish 6,549 by contract and 1,940 in the depots. This compares with 
8,299 aircra ft scheduled for accomplishment in fiscal year 1956, at a 
cost of $187.7 million and 6,573 aircraft accomplished in fiscal year 
1955 at a cost of $194.7 million. I want to again point out that the 
average unit cost varies from year to year due to the mix in type of 
aircraft and the variance in type of work performed. 

In the area of aircraft engine overhaul we plan, during fiscal year 
1957, to overhaul 39,059 engines at a cost of $120.5 million within 
budget project 431. Of this total, we plan to accomplish 19,958 engines 
by contract and 19,101 engines in the depot. This compares with 
34.512 engines scheduled for overhaul during fiscal year 1956 at an 
estimated cost of $91.4 million, and 26,119 engines overhauled during 
fiscal year 1955 at a cost of $73.9 million. 

In areas of this budget estimate other than aircraft and engines, 
specific identification of quantitative requirements is not. indicated in 
view of the many thousands of equipment items involved. These areas 
include such items as minor repair and area support for aircraft and 
aircraft engines, and overhaul and modification of accessories, ground 
power units, electronics and communications equipment, ete. How- 
ever, in terms of dollars and man-years of estimated workload, our 
requirements for fiscal year 1957 are estimated at $340.9 million to 
finance an estimated 69,449 man-years of work. 46,018 man-years of 
work is planned for accomplishment by the depots and 23,431 man- 
years is planned for contract. This compares with 66,834 man-years 
at a cost of $314.4 million for fiscal year 1956 and 53,994 man-years at 
a cost of $244.2 million for fiscal year 1955. 

The remainder of our monetary requirements in this project, ap- 
proximately $62 million, is to cover the cost of overhead in our de- 
pots and to provide for contractor-furnished materials not available 
in Air Force stock at the time required by the contractor. 

In summary, the total fiscal year 1957 fund requirement for budget 
project 431 is estimated at $770,296,000. This compares with 
$658,540,000 in fiscal year 1956 and $567,579,00 in fiscal year 1955. 
The detailed breakdown of funds required in this budget. project 
is contained in the workbook before you in the narrative justification, 
section ITT. 

This concludes my portion of the presentation. General Hewitt 
will now continue the panel presentation for you. 


DEFERRAL OF MAINTENANCE 





General Hewirr. A question we are asked often during budget re- 
views is, “Can maintenance be deferred?” We can answer this ques- 
tion by looking at some of the elements of maintenance. We can defer 

major modifications. However, the consequence of deferral is having 
to accept something less than a fully modern Air Force. Safety of 
flight modifications obviously cannot be deferred. Repair and over- 
haul cannot be deferred. Deferral in this area would result in an ever- 
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increasing amount of capital investment being tied up in repair status 
rather than operable status. In other words, we would wind up with 
large inventories of reparables which are not available for issue to 
Air Force units and will result in higher “aircraft out of commission 
for parts” rates, and a lesser capability to sustain operations in the 
critical initial period. In some instances correction of material de- 
fects can be deferred. But, our experience has shown that when these 
items are deferred, the lack of correction usually aggravates the defect 
to a more serious condition. We have found that it is better to fix it 
in the first place rather than waiting, and it is much cheaper. Periodic 
maintenance, that is, preventive maintenance cannot be deferred. 
Our standards for periodic maintenance are set to be consistent with 
the requirements of safe flying. A deferral here means grounding the 
aircraft until the work can be done. 

One measure of the success of our maintenance engineering system 
is shown in the maintenance error and and materiel failure rates for 
major aircraft accidents. We have charted these rates for the calen- 
dar years 1951-55. You will note that the trend for these past years 
has been downward. QOur objective is to reduce these rates even 
further. 

Based on our presentation therefore, you can see that maintenance 
costs are increasing. Let me assure you that we are making every 
effort possible to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of mainte- 
nance engineering in the Air Force. Here are some examples. 


PREPLANNED INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Prior to World War II, the principal system used to maintain 
aircraft was the crew-chief method. Here we find the aircraft was 
simple and that one man, with some assistance could do practically 
all the maintenance required. During World War II and as late 
as 1949, the Air Force really came into its own within the military 
family. During this period, development of weapon systems took 
place, and concurrently many different systems of providing adequate 
maintenance were tried. Then we faced the jet era and with it a 
great increase in the complexity of the weapon system. One answer 
to the problem is the preplanned inspection system. The Strategic 
Air Force, who pioneered this system, has found that the system 
saves manpower, improves the quality of maintenance, provides better 
equipment utilization and increases the in-commission rate of the 
aircraft. 

We have brought with us a 30-minute film on this system which we 
will show you at this time. 

(Thereupon a short film was shown for the committee. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. We will resume the hearing at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Deane. General Hewitt, will you please proceed with your state- 
ment ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. I thought before I began, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you and the members of the committee might be inter- 
ested in seeing this scale model of a J-47 engine. 

This is the same engine which is used in the F-86D aircraft, sir. 
However, the one in the F-86D does have an afterburner, but it was 
too large to bring into the committee room. 


































Mr. Deane. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Deane. You may proceed, General. 


WORK MEASUREMENT PROGRAM 





General Hewrrr. Last year we mentioned that we were in the proc- 
ess of installing a work-measurement system in our depots. We are 
now pleased to Teport that the installation phase of the system has just 
been completed, and we are currently working the bugs out of the 
system. This system furnishes management and supervision with im- 
proved controls over work scheduling, effectiveness of labor, and long- 
range planning. The key to these improved controls stems from 
the development of individual job standards for given jobs in terms 
of labor time required by qualified workers at a normal pace under 
normal conditions. Application of these established standards to the 
actual elapsed time for accomplishment of jobs provides factual com- 
parisons on which to base decisions and eliminates conjecture. 

During the time we were putting this system into effect we were en- 
couraged to find that the employer-employee relationship was en- 
hanced since the worker knows what is expected of him and can like- 
wise value his own efforts in the completion of a job. We have not 
operated under this system long enough to realize the full benefits. 
However, preliminary results indicate that we will receive more pro- 
ductive output from our depot work force. 

The principles of work measurement have long been recognized by 
management. Our efforts in the depot area have been encouraging. 
Application of the principles of work measurement are also being used 
at field and organizational] levels. The film on preplanned inspections 
shows an application of the principles. 





IMPROVED MAINTAINABILITY 




















I saw a cartoon in the paper recently under the heading “They'll 
do it everytime.” Here was a picture of a man, reaching through a 
maze of pipes and wires on a machine, to get at an oil cup which re- 
quired oil daily. The oil cup was almost inaccessible. The look on 
the man’s face was almost equal to our consternation when design for 
maintenance is forgotten. Our effort here is to stress the incorpora- 
tion of design features, which will improve the maintainability of 
the w eapon systems. 

Maintainability, as visualized by the Air Force, encompasses com- 
bined features and characteristics of equipment design which enhance 
the accomplishment of maintenance by personnel ‘of average skill. 

The Air Force policy on maintainability stresses that: 

When aircraft and equipment are designed, maintenance features 
are incorporated into the design that will minimize requirements for 
manpower, for training, and for peculiar tools, test equipment, and 
facilities. 

We also incorporate the experience gained from the equipment in 
service, into the design for new equipment. 

Maintenance data obtained from test programs at the Air Research 
and Development Command and the Air Proving Ground Command 
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are used to improve new product design and planning for future sup- 
port of the weapon systems being tested. 

We provide for participation of maintenance engineering person- 
nel in mockup and prototype inspection boards to assure that mainte- 
nance considerations are cranked into the new weapon systems. 

There are many examples of design for maintenance which are now 
being incorporated in our weapon systems. Improved maintainabil- 
ity of electronic equipment has been emphasized. The electronic 
shelf principle is being used in the newer models of aircraft. This 
principle involves the grouping together of the electronic compo- 
nents in an easily accessible area in the aircraft. Use of the “module” 
concept is also being fostered by many manufacturers. Previously a 
component was made up of a maze of wires, resistors, and tubes. 
These had to be individually checked when the component failed. 
Now we have small plug-in subunits with operation test buttons in- 
stalled. That simplifies maintenance and gets the major unit back 
in service quicker. 

The construction of the airborne digital computer is an example 
of design for maintenance. This is the electrical brain in a late 
model fire control system. This unit processes the flight course data 
received from ground stations and feeds it to the automatic pilot. 
In this system we use printed circuits, made of copper clad plastic 
which employ some 1,000 transistors instead of vacuum tubes. The 
circuits are designed in the form of some 50 standardized panels that 
‘an be pulled out like file cards. This simplifies testing or replace- 
ment and reduces maintenance problems. 

Another example of maintainability is the single point check and 
test provision being incorporated in later type fighter aircraft. This 
design concept allows 2 simplified operational ¢ check of electronic and 
hydraulic systems at one point in the aircraft rather than multiple 
checks at widely scattered areas of the aircraft systems. 


PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


It goes without saying that a more reliable product requires less 
maintenance. For example, the telephone industry has developed re- 
lays which will operate 2 million times without a failure. This lessens 
the maintenance job considerably. 

We, too, are also interested in improving the products we used. The 
Air Force has instituted a product improvement program for the pur- 
pose of getting more reliability out of the equipment we used. 

It is the Air Force policy that deficiencies in materials will be re- 
ported and that the information will be used to the fullest extent for 
the following purposes: 

First, the information will be used in correcting deficiencies and 
making certain that the corrections come up to established standards. 

Second, the data will be used to develop improvements in the re- 
liability and operational effectiveness of the equipment, and making 
it easier to maintain. 

Third, the system provides a base line for applying improvements, 
proven by experience, into the design and production of new equip- 
ment as well as the in-being equipment. 

One of our earliest efforts in this area was to develop “ruggedized” 
vacuum tubes for our electronics systems. These are now being used 
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in practcially all our airborne radio, and radar equipment and have 
reduced the maintenance required. These tubes last longer and per- 
form better even under adverse conditions. 

Another example where we have incorporated reliability into our 
aircraft is in the improvement of fuel cell design in the B-52 aircraft. 
With the experience gained on the B-47 aircraft fuel system, a better 
fuel cell was developed. ‘This improvement has been used in the de- 
sign of the B-V52 foel system, Although we are still experiencing 


some fuel leaks in the B-52, which might be expected because of the 
size of the aircraft, it in no way compares to the problem which con- 
fronted us on the early B-47’s. 

Product improvement is being pursued wherever you find design 
and development of equipment. Our job in maintenance engineer- 
ing is to manage a system for reporting failures on existing equipment 
and to work with and encourage the correction of design defects. 


CONTINUOUS EXAMINATION OF MAINTENANCE STANDARDS 


We have established, for all Air Force equipment, certain stand- 
ards which are designed to insure safety of both the equipment and 
the operator. These standards include minimum maintenance that 
must be performed in order to produce an acceptable article and the 
objective is trouble-free operating times between inspections or over- 
hauls. 

A continuous examination of these standards is carried on at all 
echelons of command to preclude unnecessary maintenance during 
an overhaul process or as a result of premature removal of a service- 
able article. Changes in our maintenance or operating criteria are 
made as experience dictates. 

The objectives of the preplanned inspection system, the product 
improvement program, and our efforts to improve maintainability all 
include the objectives we are trying to obtain in this area. For exam- 
ple, the preplanned inspection system resulted in better quality main- 
tenance. As a result of the better quality, we were able to eliminate 
the 50 and 100 hour inspection period for some aircraft. This gave 
us a 200 to 300 man-hour savings per periodic inspection. The data 
provided by the product improvement program has in many instances 
enabled us to design and improve equipment which would stay in 
service longer with a minimum of maintenance. Then, too, all these 
efforts are helping to bridge the gap in manpower and skills created 
by increasing complexity of our weapon systems. 


CONCLUSION 


This concludes our presentation. In closing, I stress that the main- 
tenance engineering mission is vital to the success of the Air Force. 
Planning for a critical initial period and the increasing complexity 
of our weapon systems has brought into focus the ever-increasing im- 
portance of the maintenance engineering mission. We have discussed 
the trends in the growth of the Air Force and have related these trends 
to maintenance requirements. We can assure you that we are making 
every possible effort to increase our efficiency and effectiveness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET REPRESENTATED BY PROGRAMS DISCUSSED 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, in order to give me some guide as to 
the size of the budget for the programs discussed by your witnesses 
today, what percentage of the Air Force budget does this represent ? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Deane, the total of the projects which the wit- 
nesses have just discussed is approximately $1.88 billion which is just 
under 9 percent of our budget request which is before the committee, 
exclusive of construction. 

Mr. Deane. What percentage of this would be designated or do you 
estimate would go to overseas requirements ? 

General Bogart. It is difficult to say what part is in support of over- 
seas requirements as such. However, in the maintenance area approxi- 
mately 614 percent of the depot-level maintenance is second 
overseas and about 2.5 percent of the depot-level modification is ac- 
complished in the overseas areas. 

Mr. Drane. Is that based upon past experience ? 

General Bocarr. That is an estimate of the breakout of the 1957 
budget, sir. Is that correct, Colonel Dech ? 

Colonel Decu. That is correct, General Bogart. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


PATENT RIGHTS 


General Hewitt, at page B-9 of your statement you speak of the 
rapid changes taking place in the modification program. Are those 
changes being made possible because of the skill of Air Force me- 
chanics, or people within the Air Force, or is that limited to the 
industry ? 

General Hewrrr. Well, sir, in many cases a known requirement 
exists for better performance, but it takes time to develop the capabil- 
ity to maintain that requirement, sir, such as the additional ECM— 
electrical counter measures requirements—they were generated by the 
BH. 

Mr. Deane. I do not believe I made my question clear. 

These modifications and improvements have taken place and are 
those changes and improvements largely due to the skill and the 
knowledge of the Air Force and its own mechanics, or is it related 
primarily to industry ? 

General Hewrrr. Well, it is both, sir. It primarily comes from re- 
search and development, both our own and industry research and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Deane. When it is both, and a patent results, who gets credit for 
the patent, and who controls the patent ? 

General Hewrrr. I imagine if it is developed, sir, with Government 
funds, the Government would retain the patent rights, sir. If it is 
something that is presented to the Government by a private concern, 
they Touma possibly have the patent rights, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder, Mr. Garlock, if for the record you could pre- 
pare a rather firm and complete statement on this subject which might 
resolve the situation at this point ? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


Inventions and improvements come to the Air Force largely from 2 sources, 
namely, the research and development of industry and that of the Air Force, 
conducted in its own laboratories. 







INVENTIONS ORIGINATING WITH INDUSTRY 











With regard to those inventions and improvements originating outside the 
Air Force the policy with regard to patent rights is stated in section IX of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation and in the implementing Air Force 
Procurement Instructions. In paragraph 9—107.1 of that regulation the general 
rule governing patent rights under contracts involving research or development 
is stated as follows: 

“Under any contract or modification thereof having experimental, develop- 
mental, or research work as one of its purposes, the Government should receive 
a royalty-free, nonexclusive license to practice or have practiced any inventions 
conceived or first actually reduced to practice in the course of performing such 
work or in the course of performing any prior experimental, developmental, or 
research work done upon the understanding in writing that a contract would be 
awarded.” 

In all such contracts or modifications thereof a patent rights clause is required 
to be inserted under which the Government receives an irrevocable, nonexclusive, 
nontransferable and royalty-free license to practice, and cause to be practiced 
by or for the United States Government throughout the world, each invention, 
improvement or discovery (whether or not patentable) conceived or first actually 
reduced to practice either (a) in the performance of the experimental, develop- 
mental or research work called for or required in each contract, or (0b) in the per- 
formance of any experimental, developmental or research work relating to the 
subject matter of each contract which was done upon an understanding in writ- 
ing that a contract would be awarded. 




























PERSON NEL 





INVENTIONS OF AIR FORCE 








Inventions arising within the Air Force, i. e., inventions of Air Force personnel 
made after January 23, 1950, are subject to Executive Order 10096 which is in- 
tended to provide a uniform patent policy for the Government with respect to 
inventions made by Government employees and also to provide for the adminis- 
tration of such policy. The following basic policy is established by that order 
for all Government agencies except the Atomic Energy Commission with respect 
to their employees’ inventions: 

“(a) The Government shall obtain the entire right, title, and interest in and 
to all inventions made by any Government employee: (1) during working hours; 
or (2) with a contribution by the Government of facilities, equipment, materials, 
funds, or information, or of time or services of other Government employees on 
official duty: or (3) which bear a direct relation to or are made in consequence 
of the official duties of the inventor. 

“(h) In any case where the contribution of the Government, as measured by 
any one or more of the criteria set forth in paragraph (a) last above, to the 
invention is insufficient equitably to justify a requirement of assignment to the 
Government of the entire right, title, and interest to such invention, or in any case 
where the Government has insufficient interest in an invention to obtain entire 
right, title, and interest therein (although the Government could obtain same 
under par. (a) above), the Government agency concerned, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the Government Patents Board (provided for in par. 
3 of this order and hereinafter referred to as the Chairman), shall leave title 
to such invention in the employee, subject, however, to the reservation to the 
Government of a nonexclusive, irrevocable, royalty-free license in the invention 
with power to grant licenses for all governmental purposes, such reservation, 
in the terms thereof, to appear, where practicable, in any patent, domestic or 
foreign, which may issue on such invention. 

“(c) In applying the provisions of paravraphs (a) and (1), above, to the 
facts and circumstances relating to the making of any particular invention, it 
shall be presumed that an invention made by an employee who is employed or 
assigned (i) to invent or improve or perfect any art, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, (ii) to conduct or perform research, development work, 
or both, (iii) to supervise, direct, coordinate, or review Government-financed or 
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conducted research, development work, or both, or (iv) to act in a liaison capac- 
ity among governmental or nongovernmental agencies or individuals engaged in 
such work, or made by an employee included within any other category of em- 
ployees specified by regulations issued pursuant to section 3 (b) hereof, falls 
within the provisions of paragraph (a), above, and it shall be presumed that any 
invention made by any other employee falls within the provisions of pa:agraph 
(b), above. Either presumption may be rebutted by the facts or circumstances 
attendant upon the conditions under which any particular invention is made 
and, notwithstanding the foregoing, shall not preclude a determination that the 
invention falls within the provisions of paragraph (d) next below. 

“(d) In any case wherein the Government neither (1) pursuant to the pro- 
visions of paragraph (@) above, obtains entire right, title, and interest in and to 
an invention nor (2) pursuant to the provisions of paragraph (v) above, re- 
serves a nonexclusive, irrevocable, royalty-free license in the invention with 
power to grant licenses for all governmental purposes, the Government shall 
leave the entire right, title, and interest in and to the invention in the Govern- 
ment employee, subject to law.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF INCREASED SPEED 


Mr. Deane. On the bottom of page B-10, General Hewitt, how 
long did it take you to develop that increased speed ? 

General Hewirr. That was in the process of development, sir, from 
the time the first ones were produced and was the result primarily 
of the water injection, sir, which increased the speed of the aircraft. 

Mr. Deane. Was it a year, 2 years, 5 years, or how long ? 

General Hewrrr. It was over a period of approximately 3 years, sir. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Deane. At the bottom of page 15 of your statement, General 
Hewitt, you state that one-third of the military and civilian personnel 
in the Air Force are engaged in the maintenance job. Has that been 
true all back through the history of the Air Force, or has there been a 
radical change within the past year or so? 

General Hewirr. Essentially that is true, sir. That has been true 
right along. I think that there is a greater proportion now, sir, 
because the Air Force has tightened its belt on such overhead activi- 
ties as administration and things of that nature, and I feel we now 
have a greater proportion of the people devoted essentially to mainte- 
nance. 

I am sure in the old days before World War II, sir, we had many 
more people of the KP and clerical type at the post exchanges and 
in the orderly rooms, and things of that nature than we have today. 
We had to eliminate those people in order to create spaces for the tech- 
nical skills. 

Mr. Deane. What percentage of these people would be career people 
and what percentage would be civilian personnel who are engaged in 
this maintenance job? 

General Hewrrr. The ratio runs just about the same, Mr. Deane, 
among both the civilian and the military, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It is about on the basis of 50-50? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir; we have about one-third civilian person- 
nel in maintenance, and about one-third of the military personnel are 
engaged in maintenance activities. " 
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Mr. Deane. Do I understand, then, that you have approximately 
the same number of civilians as military engaged in the program? 
That is what I am trying to develop. 

General Hewirr. No, sir; we have far more military. It runs 
about 3 to 1, sir. 


ROLE OF MANUFACTURER IN MODIFICATION 


Mr. Deanz. With reference to major modifications which you dis- 
cuss on page B-17 of your statement, how far does the manufacturer 
follow the modification program ? 

General Hewirr. The manufacturer is usually very involved in the 
program. In most cases he is called upon to develop the engineering 
for the modifications, and to manufacture the kits. In many cases 
such as the B-47 he is actually performing modification work, sir. 

Mr. Deane. He practically stays with the plane until it is out of 
service ¢ 

General Hewirr. Yes. At least while it is a first-line airplane, sir. 


MAINTENANCE MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. Referring now to page B-18 of your statement where 
you refer to the approval of the maintenance modification program, 
what was the date of that approval ? 

General Hewirr. It was December 1955. 

Mr. Deane. To what extent did that enter into the formulation of 
this budget? Practically none, I would assume. 

General Hewirr. This is a copy of the program, sir. This was based 
on the same factors we used to form the budget, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that an Air Force exclusive presentation, or is that 
some private concern which submitted this? 

General Hewirr. No, sir; this was worked up entirely by the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Deane. You expect see quite an improvement as you move for- 
ward with this program; do you not? 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir, and using our money for the 
essential modifications, sir, and eliminating any of those which are 
marginal. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Deane. I refer now to page B-22 of your statement, where you 
say that in fiscal year 1956 budget the estimate was $196.8 million; 
whereas currently known requirements have increased the program to 
$533 million. This increase over the estimate last year was explained 
when we were discussing modification trends. How do you look upon 
this increase? Do you look upon it as padding to some extent, or just 
what would be your general statement on that, General Bogart ? 

General Bogart. 7 this increase in the requirement for main- 


tenance funds in fiscal 1956 is not yew in any sense atall. It repre- 
1 


sents increases which were brought about by the availability of speci- 
fications and procureability of equipment to take care of, specifically, 
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a number of very important modification programs which we men- 
tioned. May I go off the record at this point? 

Mr. Deane. Yes, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 

yeneral Bogart. These projects which I have mentioned were on 
items which we had anticipated for the fiscal year 1957 program, but 
the requirement became pressing and the engineering became avail- 
able and we were able to fund them. Therefore, we did that during 
fiscal year 1956 and thereby gained a considerable number of months 
in the accomplishment of these modification programs. They were 
included in the programs which you see there. « 

Mr. Deane. If we had been left without your explanation, it does 
stick out as being a rather outstanding increase. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; this is the major increase to which I have 
referred to several times in the course of the presentation of our 
funding picture, Mr. Deane. It is the big one of the whole bunch. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you make any supplemental request to take 
care of that? 

General Bogart. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was there any reason why you should not have done 
so if you did not? 

Mr. Gartock. The situation has been brought to the attention of 
the officials of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not what I asked. 

Mr. Gartock. Well, the answer is that there is a supplemental 
budget request pending in the Office of the Secretary of Defense at 
the present moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That supplemental request is pending in order to 
provide funds so that you can go ahead with this program? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; together with a varietty of other things. 

Mr. Deane. Off the beet 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Is the lack of the appropriation for this maintenance due to the 
failure on the part of this committee to respond to your requirements ? 

General Bogart. No, sir; it is not, Mr. Deane. The shortage of 
funds in fiscal 1956 in the “Maintenance and operations” appropria- 
tion was due primarily to the fact that we underestimated the rate 
at which our requirements would build up. In other words, we 
forecast slippages in programs and slippages in producability of 
equipment in accordance with our prior years’ experience, and they 
did not develop. 

In addition, we did have, as I mentioned earlier, a number of add-on 
items which were not contemplated at the time the Congress acted 
on the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Deane. Do you feel that you have enough in the budget for this 
purpose which you are now presenting ? 

General Bogart. We believe so; yes, sir. We do not, of course, 
budget for contingencies—that is, contingency items—other than the 
specific classified contingency appropriation, in any of our appropria- 
tions. We think we are requesting sufficient funds to carry out the 
program, Mr. Deane. 
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Mr. Dreanr. At page B-28, where reference is made to the depot- 
maintenance policies, to what extent are you trying to shift to con- 
tract maintenance ? 

CONTRACT MAINTENANCE 





General Burnsipg. Sir, this is governed by our policy of holding 
the depot operation about as it is now. We do not want to build more 
brick and mortar, as I indicated in my statement. As the maintenance 
flow increases to the capability of our depot system, it is our policy to 
put work under contract. Therefore, the amount under contract is 
increasing somewhat. 

Mr. Deanr. Do you have some tests comparing the cost of your Air 
Force maintenance and the cost of contractual maintenance ? 

General Burnsipe. We are unable to speak with authority on the 
true comparison of the cost because of the elements of cost not bein 
comparable as between the elements shown on the contract side, an 
the elements that we would show on the depot side. This question, I 
have been told from our predecessors and so on, has come up many, 
many times, and efforts to relate the costs and compare them have not 
produced results which would stand the test of scrutiny. It is my 
belief that the costs are approximately comparable. 

Mr. Gartock. General Burnside, as I recall our previous discussion 
on this, if you used the number of direct hours of labor as the measur- 
ing stick and not try to get in taxes, profits, and depreciation and all 
of those things which enter into the cost, then the direct hours of 
labor are reasonably comparable. We have this problem that by and 
large the items go into our depot first. Therefore, they go in there 
at a time when we know the least about them and they are moved over 
to the contractor for maintenance and he has the advantage of what- 
ever we have learned in the maintenance process. However, we do 
watch it. In other words, in our contracting process we would be 
very skeptical of any contractor who was budgeting for substantially 
higher direct hour labor than we had experienced. 

Mr. Deane. Do you permit any Air Force personnel or airmen 
mechanics or otherwise to be used in the contractual operations? 

General Burnsipe. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It is altogether the responsibility of the contractor ? 

General Burnsine. Yes, sir. 

General Hewrrr. There are just a few exceptions overseas, sir, where 
we use the depot for quality control inspections for just checking the 
product, and that is all. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any kind of check made on these con- 
tractors other than by the Air Materiel Command ? 

General Hewirr. The Air Materiel Command is the actual respon- 
sible agency for checking them, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Are they being checked ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 


USE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. DrAne. I was impressed with the statement which appears at 
page B-30 with reference to the requirement for a ready D-day force 
which you say makes it essential that our Air Force depots possess a 
large degree of flexibility and mobility and that you have departed 
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from your past concept in depot buildup after 2 war begins and have 
gone to preparedness before a war starts without personnel augmenta- 
tion for this purpose. 

Would you just spell your position in detail ? 

General Burnsipe. Yes, sir; when we speak of flexibility and mo- 
bility as applied to a fixed installation such as a depot which is the 
counterpart of a factory, of course we do not have in mind such a 
thing as building other depot facilities in less vulnerable places, or 
anything of that sort atall. We are talking about the most important 
asset which we have in our depot system, which is the skill of the 
civilian maintenance employees who have been there m: ny years and 
who have developed a real high order of skill. 

That is where the pr incipal high order of skill available to the Air 
Force for maintenance resides as a matter of fact. 

So, contemplating the type of war which I think we all agree we 
might expect—a sudden war, with a much higher tempo at the start 
of this war than has been the case in World Wars I and II—we think 
we face a different situation; that there will not be the time to hire 
additional personnel and, perhaps, obtain additional machinery and 
facilities and soon. ‘Therefore, we have asked ourselves how best we 
can throw this talent that we have into the support of this all- 
important first phase of the war. 

So, we have organized these teams and cross-trained them for a 
particular depot that has specialized on the B-36 airplane, but not on 
the B-47, we will say, as an example. We have cross-trained these 
teams of personnel so they can take care of either airplane to which 
they might be called upon to render emergency assistance in these 
all-important early days of the conflict. 

Mr. GaArtock. As | understand it, General Burnside, we would 
utilize the people we have in the e: wly days and not try to dilute their 
ability by getting into a big personnel buildup. Instead, we would 
make utilization of them on a 7-day, maximum-hour day basis. In 
other words, we would utilize our people who are already there and 
trained in that manner. 

Mr. Deane. With reference to these flying squadrons, or whatever 
you call them, will this be an answer to holding your skills? 

General Kurnsipe. Well, it will certainly go a substantial distance 
in overcoming the lack of skills which are available in the enlisted 
ranks in the combat organizations}; yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. General Burnside, does your statement indicate that 
these people are altogether civilians? 

General burnsipr. No, sir; the statement does not. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please clarify the record on that point ? 

General Burnsipe. Perhaps, it refers to them some place, but they 
are civilians. All of our labor force in the Materiel Command depots 
are civilians. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. It does say on page B-31 of the classified version 
and page 27 of the unclassified version that these are 4,000 highly 
skilled civilians. 
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COMPARISON OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PAY 


Mr. Deane. As a matter of information, how does their compensa- 
tion compare with that of the airmen with equal capabilities ? 

General Burnsipe. Well, I think the average annual pay of our 
civilian employees in the depots is more than the pay of the average 
airman. However, I think that there may be a little confusion, Mr. 
Deane, in this, but our depot maintenance facilities are manned as far 
as the working force is concerned 100 percent by civilians. 

This picture that we showed did not show depot level maintenance 
at all but, rather, organizational maintenance at the bases of the 
Strategic Air Command, to be exact. Their labor force is almost 
100 percent enlisted airmen; whereas, ours are all civil-service 
employees. 

Mr. Deane. You indicated on one of the charts the number of air- 
men used for the maintenance and modernization job. How do the 
numbers of these airmen compare with the civilians ? 

General Burnsipe. I do not recall the chart. However, the movie 
did go into that. 

General Hewrrr. It was the movie. There is a difference there in 
that the modification work done by those people was organizational 
and field-type maintenance. Normally, the funds and kits which 
would come out of the 414 “Maintenance and operations” program in- 
volve minor modifications. The major modifications are performed 
at the depots, sir, by the civilians under General Burnside’s control, 
and by contracts. 

Mr. Deane. Do you mean to say that the type of maintenance and 
modernization that is done by a civilian is altogether different from 
that which is performed by the Air Force? 

General Hewirr. It is more extensive, sir, and requires more facili- 
ties, the type of facilities that you would not find on a wing base, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Perhaps you would like to amplify that statement in 
response to my question for a comparison of income as between the 
civilians and the airmen on a comparable job. Suppose you do that. 

General Burnsine. I would be glad to. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of labor cost per hour of civilian employee and military personnel on 
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Norte.—1. Civilian rate based on 2,080 hours per year and 3d increment of pay schedule at the journey- 


man level. 
2. Military rate includes basic pay, subsistence, quarters allowance, and clothing maintenance allowance, 


but does not include any fringe benefits such as hospitalization, post exchange and commissary privileges, 
or costs incident to PCS travel due to normal rotation and reassignment. 


THE MAINTENANCE SYSTEM 


In terms of functional organization it is important to point out that, in general, 
we utilize three echelons of maintenance. Organizational maintenance is per- 
formed by the squadrons of a wing. This consists of such work as flight-line 
servicing, preflight inspection, postflight inspection, and component replacement. 
In field maintenance performed at wing level we enter into shop-type mainte- 
nance, which is capable of test, calibration, and minor repair of accessories, sheet 
metal and machine-shop work. Organization and field maintenance in opera- 
tional wings is in the main performed by military personnel. Depot level is that 
maintenance which exceeds the capability of the operating organization. This 
work consists of complete aircraft or component overhaul and major modifica- 
tion, and is performed by the air materiel areas or commercial industry, utilizing 
civilian employees. These then are the three echelons of maintenance; organiza- 
tional maintenance, field level maintenance, and depot maintenance. 


Mr. Deane. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


AVERAGE COST OF MAINTENANCE OF AIRCRAFT 


On one of the charts there you showed the different steps costing 
more for the modernization than the others. 

Do you remember that ? 

General Burnsine. Showing the different types of airplanes, the old 
one versus the new ones? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. There was a figure of $100,000 cited, and 
a figure of $208,000 cited. Does that represent a budget year or ‘does 
that represent as often as that plane needs to be inouste in for modifi- 
cation or repair ? 
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General Burnsipe. No, sir; I believe those figures reflect the average 
cost of the maintenance and repair job which was done on the airplane 
in a representative year or an earlier year in its life. For instance, for 
the B-17 it would have been a year some time in the vicinity shortly 
after 1938, because the B-17 was introduced into the inventory in 1938 
and the average cost of our depot job that we did in some such year, 
call it 1940, was $19,278. I can find the source of that figure and tell 
you precisely about it. 

Mr. Deane. No; that is approximately correct, I am sure. 

Mr. Gartock. General Bur nside, that covers the period from either 
the delivery of the aircraft as y ou mention there or from the previous 
overhaul which might be 18, 24, or 36 months. 

Mr. Deane. It might run for more than 12 months? 

Mr. Garuockx. That is right. I think our IRAN varies from 18 to 
30 months. Is that not right? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

General Burnsipe. This would be the average cost each time they 
brought the thing into the depot to do the job, and not the prorated 
per annum cost. 

Mr. Deane. I do not have any further questions at this point, and 
shall yield to Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I think both of you gentlemen have given 
us some rather comprehensive statements which make it a little 
easier for us and the public generally to understand where some of 
our money goes in “Maintenance and operations.” Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Of course, you set out at the very beginning of your statement that 
the real purpose of all of our “Maintenance and operations” activity 
is to keep the planes in such condition as they need to fly safely and 
perform their mission which has been assigned to them. 

That is the purpose of all this; is it not? 

General Hewrrrt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And to keep not only the new planes but the old 
planes as well up toa maximum state of effectiveness ? 

General Hewirr. That is right, sir 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, so that they will operate and do the job 
in the way they are supposed to do it? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. 


MODIFICATION OF B-47 


Mr. Scrivner. As we go through some of our procurement prob- 
lems we find that this is what you are talking about primarily in 
this B-47 program. The B-47 is a good plane. It was developed 
under what we » normally refer toasacrash program. In other words, 
we kaleidoscoped together research and development, production, and 
everything else, so that now we find that the program policies and 
specifications and all of that which we had for the B-47, all of which 
looked fine on paper, and still looks good in the air, but as each 
month and as each quarter has gone by i in your researc ch efforts you 
have brought forth some impr ovements as the planes have actually 
flown under combat conditions and you have found certain things 
that could be done to improve the efficiency, the range, and the speed 
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of the plane. In order that we may have on hand the latest and best 
improvements, you adopted this program of sending them back in 
for modifications and sending the older planes in to have all the 
newer gadgets and all of the new things that you have been able to 
find by experience and by research incorporated into the older planes 
so that when they come out of the modification segment to all intents 
and purposes it is a new plane, and will perform with all the degree 
of efficiency that the last plane off the line out of the plant will have. 
Ts not that substantially the story ? 

General Hewirr. Essentially so. However, sir, there is one other 
thing that I believe the Congressman left out which is the requirement 
for this increased performance, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If there had not been any requirement for it, you 
would not have asked for it, and I just assumed that was just horn- 
book, as far as I am concerned. 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir; as far as increased range and so forth is 
concerned, the requirement exists. 

Mr. Scrivner. That, of course, in my opinion, without going into 
these figures, is one of the graphic pictures that has been painted which 
would justify the wisdom and practice adopted by the Air Force of 
flying before you buy. Is that a proper conclusion ? 

General Hewrrr. Well, sir, we still do fly before we buy. 

Mr. Scrivner. However, you did not then at the time the B-47 came 
out. 

General Hewirr. No; not at the time of the B-47, sir. That was a 
crash program to an extent, as you mentioned, sir. 

However, if we had waited for that airplane to perform as it does 
today, there would have been many years in which we would not have 
had-that airplane to shake it down and find out some of its deficiencies. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Back on the record. 

That is pretty much the history of even some or many of your planes 
which you do fly before you buy, because every day you are learning 
something new. 

General Hewrrr. That is correct, sir. 


MODIFICATION OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. I was amazed when I compared the performance of 
the F-84 which was being manufactured in Kansas City, Kans., my 
hometown. The difference between the first one which I saw that came 
off the line, and the one which came off the line 18 months later, out- 
side of configuration, was such that you would hardly know it was the 
same plane. The performance characteristics were not miraculous, but 
they showed very good results. Of course, during all of that time 
there were a lot of headaches because when you go, into a plant like 
that and see the planes already on the apron ready to be flown away. 
The next day in walks someone with an order calling for 14 technical 
changes directed by the Air Force. Then these planes have to be 
pulled back and sent through the line again, and modified in 14 dif- 
ferent instances. Just about the time you get those 14 technical 
changes run through the line and it looks like you are just about ready 
to fly the plane away, again, boom, here comes another batch of change 
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orders. Perhaps one of those planes will be affected 5 of 6 times be- 
fore it ever gets flown away from the plant. 

Of course, by doing that we have delayed maybe 3, 9, and maybe 
15 weeks or a little longer getting that particular plane or that par- 
ticular batch of planes into the hands of the operating units but that 
delay has given them a plane which will operate much better. So, it 
is a constant battle. 

Of course, once in a while you get very aggravated and I got aggra- 
vated a time or two. When one goes down to Wichita and sees any- 
where from 75 to 100 B-47’s that look perfectly good standing there 
on the apron ready for modification, the average person seeing that 
who knows nothing about it, of course, would be completely amazed 
and would say “Well, look out there; they have over a hundred out 
there. Why do they not fly them? Why are they setting them out 
there?” 

That is a perfectly logical question, but this whole story that you 
have been telling here about the program through which the B-47 
is being taken does pretty well describe what we are running into 
in such a rapidly progressing development in science as aviation. 
Still, what has happened up to now may fade into insignificance com- 
pared to what will Riasuien in the future. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED COMPLEXITY 


Mr. Scrivner. There is one other sentence which you might have 
emphasized more. Perhaps as you get into the detail of your state- 
ment you did emphasize it quite well. That is a very short sentence: 


Complexity is the natural outgrowth of aircraft development. 


General Hewirr. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sorwner. We have seen that demonstrated. We wished many 
times as research and development money was spent;that they would 
come out with something simpler, cheaper, and lighter, but it does 
not seem to work that way. 

General Hewrrr. No, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page II-B-17 you say: 


This budget project provides materials, 1 year’s spares support, associated 
engineering, and contractual services. 
That is, in the major modification. 

Where do we look for the figures relative to civilian personnel 
in major modification ? 

General Hewrrr. You mean depot civilian personnel or contractor 
civilian personnel, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. This says you provide for contractual services. The 
manpower would go automatically to the contractor. - 

General Bocarr. The commercial contract labor for major modifi- 
cation projects would come out of project 141. The Air Force civilian 
personnel services on major modification projects are currently in- 
cluded in project 431 of the “Maintenance and operations” appropria- 
tion. However, under the new Air Force budget structure, these 
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services will be budgeted for under program 160, “Modification of 
equipment,” and reimbursement will be made from program 160 to 
project 431 for those services rendered. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. We can look at project 431. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FLYING HOURS OF TANKERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back just a little, on page II-B—4 you set out 
the growth in flying hours, going up to 10.9 million programed for 
1957. I would assume that includes all flying hours, including flying 
hours of tankers ? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There may be a logical explanation relative to the 
flying the tankers do. There is no question about the need for the 
actual operation from the time they get the word that they are to 
refuel a certain plane at a certain time at a certain place. The prep- 
aration, takeoff and everything else is a part of that problem of 
making sure that they can make their rendezvous at the time and 
place designated. Then of course the critical period of time is while 
the contact is being made, and the refueling is done, and the final 
breakoff. But after that contact has been made and the fuel has been 
loaded and that breakoff has occurred, they just fly and just grind and 
grind and grind. Why? After all of this has been done, which is 
training primarily, and they have made their successful rendezvous, 
why is it not possible for them to head on back to the base and be 
done with it? 

General CaLLanan. Mr. Scrivner, these training requirements for 
the tanker crews are developed on the basis of what, in the best judg- 
ment of our people who are responsible for those missions, is needed 
in the form of flying through weather, at night, and carrying out the 
refueling operations under these conditions. I might add they are 
giving that kind of difficult refueling operation a great deal of atten- 
tion and emphasis at this time. 

Since your question on this a year ago I have discussed the require- 
ment with some of our Strategic Air Command unit commanders and 
staff people. In their judgment the training that is required and 
that requires the flying which you have mentioned is necessary in order 
to develop the high level of proficiency in flying and in carrying out 
this mission that is required to do the support job required for our 
strategic bombers. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be perfectly logical if these were all new 
crews, but some of these particular pilots and copilots on these crews 
have probably flown through every kind of weather you could ever 
manufacture. There is not anything new for them. It is not teach- 
ing them a thing, except to prove they can still do it. 

I have talked to some members of tanker crews since then, too, just 
to be sure it was not just a small smattering of opinion. Many of 
them still cannot see it. 

On the first part of it, surely, there is no argument whatsoever, 
and they do not raise a question about it at all. But after it is over 
to just get up and grind and grind and grind does not seem logical. 
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Of course, I do not have anything to do with policy. I do not 
furnish the answers; I just ask the questions. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Scrivner, the squadron commanders and 
other experienced pilots I talked to about this particular subject 
advised me that the requirement for varied kinds of training for 
tanker crews within available flying hours are such that aircraft 
and squadron commanders should keep their crews engaged in use- 
ful training throughout each flight. Some of this training is a grind, 
but it is necessary not only for new pilots to attain but for experienced 
pilots to maintain the high level of proficiency that the importance of 
their mission demands. 

The statement was made that their best pilots in carrying out the 
refueling missions are people who are eager and want to carry out all 
of the training that they can in order to maintain their proficiency 
at the very highest possible level. Based on 24 years of flying it is 
my conviction that any pilot, who has nothing new to learn about 
flying or about the weather, either has stopped or should stop flying. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED LABOR COST FOR MAINTAINING NEW TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Scrivner. Another point to which I am going to direct atten- 
tion may not be necessary. You have set it out very completely in your 
statement, but it is so buried in with some other matters that perhaps 
the average person would not quite get the picture. Mr. Deane re- 
ferred to it briefly. 

I should like to point out again some of the figures you quoted 
starting on page 37, namely, that in 1938 the labor cost for the depot 
maintenance and modification of a B-17 was $19,273. For the B-29, 
which came into operation in 1942, which was a larger and later model, 
it averaged $99,000. And for the B-47, which was introduced into 
the Air Force in 1949, the cost was $205,000. When the B—-52 starts 
coming in for depot maintenance it is estimated that the cost there will 
be $502.000. That is over a half million dollars. That shows that 
from 1938 to some time next year or the year after the cost of one of 
these maintenance and depot modification jobs has increased from 
$19.000 to $502,000, which in a rather short span of years amounts to 
2,500 percent. 

As it relates to fighter aircraft it has not quite reached that magni- 
tude. However, even there it has more than tripled. 

When we come to the matter of the aircraft engines themselves the 
depot overhaul on the engine, on the B-17, was $1,100, but for the 
engines that will be used on the B-52 it is estimated it will cost 
$16,000. That is a 1,600-percent increase in cost, which is a rather 
graphic picture showing why the cost of maintenance and operations 
in this field is going up. 

As the size of the Air Force increases and as the complexity of the 
planes themselves increases there is only one natural result to look 
forward to, and that is still further increased cost in this particular 
activity. 

General Hewrrr. Correct, sir. 
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PREPLANNED INSPECTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Scrivner. The film which you showed on the preplanned in- 
spection system I thought was very interesting. I have on indoc- 
trinated in much the same thing on one of the bases, but my recollection 
is it took me somewhere in the neighborhood of 514 hours to go through 
all those stages which in this film you took us through in 30 minutes. 
You did not show everything, but it is a film that does tell a very 
good story. I think it has shown the type of performance the B-47 
is getting at the hands of its crews, and tells one of the reasons why the 
B47 can perform so magnificently. 

General Hewrrr. You perhaps know, sir, the film was prepared 
really for presentation to new personnel coming into the organization, 
and not particularly for something like this. 

Mr. Scrivner. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 


TYPES OF MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Davis. I would like to clarify just a little bit your use of 
terms such as “corrective maintenance” and “modification” and 
“modernization.” Might they all apply to the same type of thing, 
but represent differences of degree of what you might be doing? 

General Hewrrr. Correct, sir. Corrective maintenance is usually 
to correct a deficiency ; a safety of flight deficiency or a material defi- 
ciency or a maintenance accessibility deficiency. Corrective mainte- 
nance is usually that type of maintenance, whereas modification we 
think more of in terms of increasing the capability or improving the 
operational capability of the equipment. 

Mr. Davis. Where does modernization differ from that? 

General Hrewirr. We put several of them into a package, sir, and 
we increase the reliability and capability. Then that is moderniza- 
tion. 

For instance, on the KC-97 aircraft, or the C-97’s, we have a 
package modification. For instance, we are putting what we call a 
flooded rocker box on the engine, which will correct a deficiency which 
has shortened the life of this engine, in that the exhaust valves tend 
to stick at an early date. This increases the reliability of the engine. 

At the same time we are putting in new rendezvous equipment for 
the tankers. We are putting in a capability for the tankers to refuel 
themselves from their own tankage systems. That improves the capa- 
bility. 

Doing them all together, sir, is modernizing the aircraft. It is 
bringing it up to an increased capability and reliability. 

General Catuanan. Mr. Davis, perhaps General Hewitt will discuss 
safety-of-flight modifications, which might not fall under moderniza- 
tion when they just correct a particular difficulty. 

General Hewirr. That applies to corrective maintenance, General 
Callahan. Corrective maintenance usually covers a materiel defi- 
ciency, which usually contributes to safety of flight. That is correc- 
tive maintenance in most cases. It is a materiel deficiency which in 
most cases affects safety of flight, such as the cracking of a spar at 
an early date. 
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On the F-84 we found that the spar of the F-84 tends to crack 
between 800 and 1,200 hours. So prior to 800 hours of flying time we 
ut in a reinforcement on that spar which will correct a materiel de- 
iciency and contribute to safety of flight. That is corrective main- 
tenance. 

Mr. Davis. What do you call it when you find some material weak- 
ness, we will say, in any particular type of plane, and then you bring 
in every plane of that type to correct some one thing? 

General Hewrrr. That is corrective maintenance. 

Mr. Davis. Corrective maintenance? 

General Hewirr. Yes, sir. That is the case I mentioned on the 
F-84, where we had the cracking of the spar at a certain known 
period. Prior to the cracking of that spar we “beef up” the spar. 
We know we have a material deficiency. 

We had a certain materiel deficiency in the B-47 a short time ago, 
in which one of the drag struts was cracking after a certain number 
of flying hours. A replacement drag strut was put into the airplane 
to correct that deficiency and to “beef it up.” 

Many of these deficiencies do not become apparent. until the air- 
plane has flown for a considerable number of hours. Very often they 
are related to a certain number of cycles of stress. 

Mr. Davis. There must be times when it is very difficult to draw the 
line. I wonder how you do keep yourselves out of difficulty in attempt- 
ing to draw the line financially on these items. 

General Hewirtr. That is correct, sir. You are talking about our 
old class 4 type modification, sir, in project 414. This is maintenance 
and operations, sir. It is hard to draw the line sometimes as to how 
we should fund some of these modifications. Is it a true materiel 
deficiency, or is it something that by increasing the reliability of the 
airplane becomes truly modernization? It is a very thin line at times 
between the two. 

That is why the new funding, Mr. Davis, which General Bogart 
could explain, drawing the requirement for the funds for all the kits, 
whether they are materiel deficiencies or modification requirements 
out of the 100 and 200 appropriations, “Procurement,” funds now, will 
prevent you from having that little mental “hassle” every once in a 
while: Should we fund this out of 400 appropriation, “Maintenance 
and operations,” funds, or out of the procurement funds as a capital 
improvement of the airplane? 

General Bogart. This new policy which General Hewitt explains in 
his statement, sir, is that instead of classifying a large number of cor- 
rective maintenance items on various aircraft, which were done at 
depot level, and which were done individually, classifying them as 
corrective maintenance—just doing one after another by depot ap- 
proval—we provided for pooling these together into a package to see 
whether or not a package of these modifications, rather than being 
individually approved at depot level should not be pooled into an over- 
all modernization-type package, considered as a part of the overall 
improvement of the aircraft model and handled all as one package at 
one time and funded as a modernization project. We think by that. 
that we will reduce the number of individual modifications that are 
put on these aircraft from time to time. 

Is that not the idea, General Hewitt ? 
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General Hewirr. That is correct, sir; except of course the safety 
of flight, which will always be done immediately as detected. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that also have the advantage of taking the plane 
out of operation at fewer intervals? 

General Hewrrr. In most cases; yes, sir. If it is a modification 
that can wait until the airplane goes out for IRAN or major repair, 
we will do them all at one time rather than taking them down every 
few weeks. The only ones which will be done immediately are the 
actual safety-of-flight ones, which would otherwise ground the air- 
craft. 

General CatLaHan. One of the big advantages of going to this 
modernization package concept is that you can determine whether or 
not you really ought to undertake such modernization in the light of 
its cost as compared to the cost of new equipment. 

General Hewrrr. That is right. 

Mr. Gartock. Whether or not when you do it you have really bought 
anything, or it is just the same old airplane that will do the same old 
job no better and no worse. 

General Hewrrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. We think we ought to be able to avoid doing a sub- 
stantial number of modifications that do not make substantial improve- 
ment in aircraft capabilities. 

General Hewirr. We do not want to just reshoe an old horse. We 
want to make sure we are going to have an effective running horse 
after the modification is completed. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL MAINTENANCE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Davis. I would assume that probably no commercial com- 
panies at the present time have any maintenance problems which 
would in any way compare in complexity to what the military air- 
craft have. Yet I suppose that certainly with respect to your recipro- 
cating-type planes there would be a considerable amount of compari- 
son which might be made. To what extent do you compare notes, 
for instance, with a commercial aviation company as as its mainte- 
nance practices and maintenance costs and frequencies and things 
of that kind ? 

General Hewrrr. I can cite you a specific example, Mr. Davis. You 
perhaps heard not too long ago of the Pan American airplane that 
ditched off the Pacific coast and lost a certain number of passengers 
due to exposure. That was the result of a propeller failure on one of 
their Stratocruisers, the equivalent of our C-97. Immediately we 
heard about that, our unsatisfactory reports were looked over, and 
when it was determined that this was a propeller deficiency we took 
preventative action ourselves. We made available any information 
we had to the airlines through the CAA, and through the CAA they 
made available to us information which they had. 

We had practically the same program for correction of these de- 
ficiencies. That is, by X-ray and zyglow of the blades, and con- 
tinuity checks, We are now following the same system of preventing 
this failure from occurring again. We do compare notes. 

Another instance, when a Convair crashed somewhere down in 
Missouri not too long ago, killing all the people, we got together with 
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the CAA right away. When it was determined what had occurred, 
word was sent out by AMC to all activities to inspect for similar 
deficiencies in our aircraft. I think there is pretty good contact 
maintained on that, Mr. Davis. 

General Burnsine. Yes, sir; the CAA rides herd on the airline 
troubles. I have in my office a Flight Safety Branch which is on 
the CAA mailing list. We get all of | their comment and information 
and look for comparable situations in the Air Force airplanes. 

General Catnanan. Mr. Davis, I know as far back as 1935 or 1936 
the people in the Air Corps Materiel Division at Wright Field were 
working closely with the maintenance and engineering activities of 
the Air Transport Association, which is the association of the sched- 
uled airlines. 

Mr. Davis. Generally speaking, are the standards of maintenance 
and maintenance methods about the same, where you do have a com- 
parable type of aircraft? 

General Hewrrr. We compare methods, sir. Of course, we have a 
different mission. The airlines have the requirement of obtaining 
maximum utilization of their aircraft, sir, at the most economical 
cost. We have a requirement to maintain a combat-ready Air Force, 
so that the requirements are quite different in many ways. 

However, in comparable activities, such as M ATS—passenger- 
carrying activities of that nature, sir—we compare methods and have 
adopted many methods that the airlines were ahead of uson. I think 
the airline methods in many instances are likewise derivatives of our 
methods. We do constantly compare methods and try to get the best 
out of both. 

General Catnanan. Mr. Davis, one of the best indications of the 
standard of maintenance which we have in the Air Force on a com- 
parable basis with the airlines is that our Military Air Transport 
Service has recently completed negotiations with a reputable insur- 
ance company to cover passengers at the standard rates applied to 
scheduled commercial carriers. 


FUNDING OF MAINTE) 





YANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Davis. This has been a very comprehensive presentation so far 
as the maintenance job is concerned. The only thing I do not feel 
yet really clear on is where you do draw the line on which pool of 
{noney you have it is going to come from on these things. It is a 
litle difficult for me to follow. Maybe those of you who are familiar 
with the internal control problem over the years do not find it so 
bothersome to you any more, but it does bother me just looking at 
it from the outside. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Davis, one of the reasons for some confusion 
in discussion of this funding is the fact that we are changing the 
funding in the fiscal 1957 budget. We have already changed the 
policy to provide for a much larger proportion of the modification 
work being reclassified from corrective to modernization maintenance, 
which would automatically move it over into what is now project 141. 

In our new structure this will go into two projects in program 100. 
In one we will do central procurement of components, another pro- 
vides for modification of equipment, and another is a breakout for 
ground servicing equipment. As you recall, we said we were going 
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to make a clean break between airborne and ground servicing equip- 
ment. We have part of it going into the 200 appropriation, “Major 
procurement other than aircraft.” 

I do think that will clear it up. There has been a great deal of 
difficulty in the past in determining where the line of demarcation is. 
What we are trying to do now is essentially to get safety of flight 
into the 400 appropriation as operating costs which just have to be 
done right there, at the base in most cases. 

General Hewirr. In most cases. 

General Bogarr. By simple installation of kits or a local fix. On 
the modernization or major modification type things, whether cor- 
rective or not, we attempt to pull all those into the modernization 
program assuch. That would be, of course, in our 100 appropriation. 
We have had it split. It has been difficult to determine where they 
belong. 

We believe there has been a great deal of divergence between opera- 
tors in deciding what sort of fund citation to put on a contract or on 
a procurement for the kits to do these jobs. We think this will 
clarify it materially. We are still working on it. 

As I say, by this policy change in fiscal 1956 we have made quite an 
inroad on that problem and we think this change in the structure 
itself will further assist us in cleaning it up. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Deane. All I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, is that I have 
been very much impressed with our witnesses today in the presenta- 
tion of these programs. I commend them. 

Mr. Manion. I should like to say I appreciate, Mr. Deane, your 
presiding over the committee today. 


PERCENTAGE OF AIRCRAFT IN COMMISSION 


I should like to inquire as to whether or not we have yet developed 
the percentage of aircraft of various types which are out of commis- 
sion at any given time by reason of necessary maintenance or other 
factors. I know I asked some questions, or someone did, of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force or someone in the Department of Defense, 
but I do not recall that we have a full picture on that. Where should 
we get it? 

General Hewirr. I have a statement here, sir, which is not too 
lengthy on this particular subject. I remembered your interest in 
it last year, sir. I could read that into the record if you so wish. 

This is on the general subject of the percentage of aircraft in com- 
mission, sir, which is what you are interested in. 

Mr. Matton. We agreed last year, and I guess we have always 
agreed, that the more airplanes you have at a given moment under 
repair and maintenance te more aircraft you have to have for the 
defense of the United States. 

General Hewirrr. Yes, sir; that is quite right. Of course there is 
an optimum number we can keep in commission economically, sir, 
recognizing there must always be a certain number out of commission 
at all times for cyclic maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Herwrrr. There is one other facet of this, sir, which also 
tends to distort the picture. We would say, for instance, that a cer- 
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tain quantity of aircraft are in commission today, and the remainder 
are out of commission. That does not mean that this remainder is 
irrevocably out of commission, sir. Many of them are out for the 
type of day-to-day maintenance which we showed. In the event of 
emergency these could very quickly be returned to active service. 

I have some figures here which show the percentage that could be 
returned to combat status. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have figures in this statement which would 
apply to trainers? You mentioned the B-47, Do you have figures 
on the fighter aircraft ? 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir; I have some fighter figures here. 

General Catnanan. Mr. Chairman, I have those figures here. 
They would be classified, though, and we would prefer not to have 
them in the record. I have them right here and can make them avail- 
able to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Is this statement you have classified, General Hewitt? 

General Hewrrr. This statement would be classified, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the fact that the statement is classified there 
is no use in reading it into the record. You can give us certain in- 
formation in regard to the matter for the record. 

Is your percentage of aircraft in active use at any moment on the 
increase or decrease ? 

General Hewrrrt. It is on the increase, sir, in the types which have 
been in the system long enough for us to get over the learning curve, 
such as the B-47. It is nothing new, sir, for us to get a new airplane 
in the system and have a rather low in-commission rate perhaps during 
the first year of service. 

I can remember the P-26 we got in the system back in 1931 and 
1932. We just had an awful time keeping them in commission, be- 
cause we did not understand the metal airplane at that time. After 
we get over the learning period the in-commission rate tends to go up. 

We have had some trouble with the F-100 during the past year, as 
you are probably aware. 

Mr. Manon. There has been something in the papers I believe about 
the F-100. 

General Hewrrr. Ofcourse it is contributed to by our lack of ade- 
quate skills and retainability of these skills. But again it is nothing 
new for us, to have trouble with a new airplane in the system. It 
aa new systems and new methods of testing. Pretty soon we get to 

now it. 

It is just like a car you drive, sir. Pretty soon you know how to 
start it without flooding it, and things like that. It happens when- 
ever we do get a new weapon, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not leave your classified statement with 
General Callahan, and the members of the committee can look it over. 

(seneral Hewirr. ¥es, sir. era 

Mr. Manon. If we have any further questions we can direct them 
to General Callahan or he can relay them to you. 

General Hewrrr. Yes, sir. This rationalizes, Mr. Mahon, the fact 
that the cold numbers shown are not the only numbers of aircraft we 
could fly in the event of emergency. 

Mr. Manon. The point is you do not want the picture to look too 
bad, and you do not think it is as bad as it might appear from a 
superficial look ? 
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General Hewrrr. Correct, sir, But it is something we have to work 
on all the time. 


Mr. Manon. Are you really working on it in a determined way? 
General Hewirrt. Yes, sir; and I believe we are making progress, 
Mr. Mahon. If I may, Id like to insert a statement for the record at 


this point on our aircraft that are out of commission for maintenance. 
(‘The statement is as follows :) 


Argcrart Out or COMMISSION 


During the fiscal year 1956 hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Representative Mahon and other 
committee members expressed interest and concern relative to USAF aircraft 
in-commission rate. 

The USAF worldwide active aircraft in-commission rate for the first 4 months 
of fiscal year 1956 is higher than fiscal year 1955. The rates as shown in a 
statistical report furnished the committee may appear in some cases lower than 
last year. However, this is due to a new reporting procedure. 

Beginning July 1955, this new reporting procedure for aircraft status was im- 
plemented. Considerable change was made to the reporting of what aircraft are 
considered to be active aircraft. Included in the new procedure are all aircraft 
which are undergoing contract IRAN and modification simultaneously. These 
were not previously considered in the active inventory until the work on the 
aircraft was completed. This accounts for an apparent reduction in aircraft 
in-commission. 

One of the things that must be considered when comparing rates of aircraft 
out of commission is the fact that a high number of new complex aircraft are 
now coming into our inventory at a greater rate than ever before, and is a 
primary reason for in-commission rates that at times might be below our desired 
optimum. It is nothing new to get an airplane in the system and have a rather 
low in-commission rate during the first years of service. 

It might be said that aircraft operation is quite similar to that of the operation 
of a busline, train network or the like. All these require that the greatest num- 
ber of units possible be in a constant operational status to fulfill requirements. 
The maintenance resources available and efficiency of operation desired deter- 
mines to a great extent the number that will remain in operation. 

What factors, then, are considered in determining what this down time may 
be? If all the units were run and not placed in maintenance until a mechanical 
failure occurred, it can be seen that all might be in operation one day and a 
majority be out of commission the next. This would establish a peak-and-valley 
operation which would disrupt any planning or readiness and would be dis- 
astrous if an enemy were to strike on an off day. A schedule for maintaining 
aircraft is an absolute necessity to prevent such a situation and admits that 
some quantity of aircraft must be out of commission at all times. In this sched- 
uling, aircraft are rotated in and out of a maintenance facility in such a way 
so as to maintain the greatest number available for combat at all times, and yet 
perform the required inspections, repairs, improvements on aircraft units, and 
installation of new units. 

A study was made to determine what the best percentage figure might be for 
aircraft out of commission so as to maintain sufficient combat strength. The 
results as plotted reflected a typical increasing and diminishing rates curve. 
Considering only the cost for payment of additional personnel required to raise 
the in-commission rate, the following results were obtained: It was found that 
the periodic inspection periods account for a majority of the time aircraft are 
out of commission. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that if we could per- 
form these inspections in one-half the time required, we would increase our 
in-commission rate. However, it is not possible to decrease the periodic inspec- 
tion down time without converting to a two-shift operation. This is due to the 
fact that we now have the maximum number of men possible performing work 
on the aircraft during 8-hour shifts. 

To up this percentage 5 points above our present optimum rate would require 
un additional outlay of 11 percent in personnel salaries alone. Again, to up 
this percentage an additional 5 points would again double the required cost. The 
curve then has reached the point of no additional return of aircraft in-commis- 
sion for additional money invested. Therefore, the optimum in-commission rate 
for which the Air Force strives has considered these factors and has been estab- 
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lished based on past experience in operating many types of aircraft. This per- 
centage provides a sufficient number of aircraft available for combat, and 
efficiency utilizes the resources available. 

This optimum number of aircraft which we have said are out of commission 
in order to retain a constant level of combat power in-commission from day 
to day, can be made operational in the event of emergency in a very short 
time. 

Approximately one-fourth of those out of commission could be made opera- 
tional in 4 hours. One-half would be ready in 8 hours and three-fourths would 
be completed within 24 hours. The remaining very small quantity could not 
be operated because of the required extensive repair or need for parts not 
readily available. 

Within the scope of maintenance-engineering responsibility, every effort is 
being made to improve the overall aircraft in-commission rate. Particular 
emphasis is being placed on improvement of management techniques, aircraft 
maintainability, and aircraft reliability. Specific efforts in these areas are 
explained as follows: 

(a) Preplanned inspection system.—Application of an aircraft inspection 
system which provides the necessary management tools to effectively maintain 
complex aircraft. 

(b) Work measurement program.—Develop tailored work measurements as 
a management tool in field level maintenance operations. Continue depot level 
program previously initiated. 

(c) Approved USAF maintenance and modification program.—Creation of 
adequate controls designed to reduce aircraft out for maintenance time through 
planned scheduling of modification and IRAN requirements. 

(d) Revised modification policy—Adoption of a more critical review and 
establishment of tighter controls for the accomplishment of in-service modifica- 
tion requirements. 

(e) Improved maintainability—Refine maintainability requirements in the 
design of new aircraft and related equipment. 

(f) Product improvement.—Improve the reliability and operational effective- 
ness of in-service aircraft and aircraft components. 

(g) Fly before you buy program.—Perform accelerated service test under 
field conditions on limited number of new procurement aircraft with an objec- 
tive of better provisioning, ease of maintenance, reliability of equipment and 
reduction of requirements for in-service modification of operational aircraft. 

(h) Continuous examination of maintenance standards.—Extension of air- 
craft and equipment inspection periods, and periodic examination of time period 
requirements for IRAN. 

(i) Supply procedures.—Insure that supply procedures are effective in meet- 
ing requirements in a timely manner. 

Some improvement in the in-commission rate is already starting to show. 
Such is the case with the preplanned inspection system and the increased in- 
commission rate for the B—47 aircraft. The efforts to improve maintainability 
and reliability are generally long range in scope and improvement is not cur- 
rently reflected. Others of the above are recent in implementation and their 
effects will not be shown in the immediate future. However, all of the above 
efforts are being made primarily for the purpose of improving the in-commission 
rate of aircraft. 


Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 
(Discusion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. General Hewitt, I remember you appeared before us 

previously. Who on your team has been before the committee before ? 
General Hewitt. Colonel Dech, Colonel Breehl, and Major Rhodes 

were here with me. Perhaps you’ll note that Major Rhodes has not 

yet been promoted. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; I see we have not promoted him since last year. 

General Burnside, were you here last year? 

General Burnsipe. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this your first year of appearance? 

General Burnsipe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have had a very easy time of it. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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General Bocarr. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning. 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1956. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
WITNESSES 


COL. WARNER E. NEWBY, CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL READINESS DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF MATERIEL PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LYLE 8. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with the two final budget programs in the “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement” appropriation. 

Our first presentation this morning is program 180, “Industrial 
mobilization.” Again, section 1 of the working book, sir, shows the 
changes in program in 1955 and 1956. The changes for fiscal 1955 are 
shown on page 4, and those for the 1956 program are shown on page 2. 

Our witness will refer to the significant program changes. Most 
of these are minor, with the exception of a change with regard to the 
reserve tool program, which our witness will discuss. 

Our witness for this program is Col. W. E. Newby, who is Chief of 
the Industrial Readiness Division of the Directorate of Materiel 
Programs, in Headquarters, United States Air Force. Colonel New- 
by has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Newsy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. I 
will present the budget estimate for the industrial mobilization pro- 
gram. 

The purpose of this program is to supplement the active production 
base in order to make it more responsive to various emergency condi- 
tions as outlined in a new industrial production readiness policy 
issued by the Secretary of the Air Force on November 23, 1955. This 
new policy brings our production planning effort in line with Air 
Force operational concepts. 

The Air Force concept of industrial readiness recognizes that, in 
the event of a general nuclear war, our strategic, tactical, and air 
defense forces must be in being, modern and in a high state of opera- 
tional readiness. Only those offensive and air defense weapons pro- 
duced during the first few weeks would be utilized during the initial 
phase of a general war. Therefore, programs designed to create a 
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long-term production capability for these weapons after this initial 
phase are of secondary priority. 

In regard to readiness on technical and transport systems, a capa- 
bility to rapidly accelerate production of these systems will be 1m- 
perative, in the event of a local war, in order to replace combat attri- 
tion and thus maintain our forces at maximum strength. If a poten- 
tial enemy could substantially reduce our forces through local wars, 
their deterrent effect could be reduced and the possibility of a general 
nuclear war would be increased. 

This type of production readiness can best be achieved by creating 
greater in-being capacity for selected weapons through direct aug- 
mentation and modernization of active producer’s facilities plus au- 
thorizing a somewhat higher inventory level of finished and semi- 
fabricated materials, parts, subassemblies, and components at present 
producers’ plants. The new guidelines are designed to create pro- 
duction readiness for our most important weapon systems as an 
integral part of the active production base. Time is the critical factor 
and additional production must be readily available by merely extend- 
ing hours of operation and/or by adding manpower. The new policy 
changes the traditional concept of a prolonged industrial buildup 
after war starts, to a concept of greater reliance on in-being active 
production capacity that can respond rapidly in any emergency. 

The primary objective of the industrial mobilization program is to 
increase the flexibility of the active production base in accordance 
with the new readiness concepts. This can be accomplished by: (1) 
Planning to augment the existing base with standby facilities main- 
tained with funds provided by this program; (2) completing in ad- 
vance of an emergency, manufacturing plans for production of our 
most important weapon and supporting systems at higher emergency 
rates; and (3) providing for the duplication and safe storage of 
essential technical data on selected systems to improve production 
continuity and restoration capabilities in the event of industrial 
damage that could occur under a general war situation. 

This completes the general portion of my statement on the indus- 
trial mobilization program. Copies of the Air Force industrial pro- 
duction readiness policy have been provided the committee. 
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SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page III-1 of 


the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


ProcraM 180: INpusTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Program requirements by projects 














Title 1955 1956 1957 
No. | 
: (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ee is ee ——_ |— 
| | 
NN Se ee ee ee eee roe | $2,987,499 | $3, 047, 837 $3, 045, 000 
182 | Reserve machine tools and production equipment. ; 13, 227,513 | 15, 847, 163 17, 212, 000 
183 | Industrial preparedness program - id hl 1, 800, 165 | 1, 896, 000 2, 499, 000 
184 | Mobilization planning and administration... _- ae 732, 903 | 1, 474, 600 1, 471, 000 
Total fiscal year program..........-.----------- 18, 748,080 | 22, 265, 600 24, 207, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated | 
in subsequent years. - 4, 896, 697 | 0 0 
Plus obligations during fiseal year, agi 1inst t prior 3 “year 
—205, 789 | +5, 648, 580 0 


program funds. .-..-...--.-- 





| Total, obligations... .-- 13, 645, 594 | 27,914,180 | 24, 227, 000 


Colonel Newsy. The fiscal year 1957 estimate for the industrial 
mobilization program, program 180, is $24.2 million. I will discuss 
each of the four projects under program 180 and then return to the 


summary of the program. 
RESERVE PLANTS 


This is the first project under the program. This estimate reflects 
the maintenance and repair costs of departmental reserve plants that 
the Air Force places on standby status, either idle or to support the 
storage of reserve tools and equipment. The fiscal year 1957 estimate 
is based on the maintenance of 14 facilities. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Project 181: Reserve Plants 


Project 181—Reserve plants: 
Program requirements : 
a ee ca rensier lah Giidan gunna eae 
TN ENT I oo cg he a es ders be etn na od, 3, 047, 837 
pupeet) pear ‘eee onileast Lt Ak ee ee 2, 987, 499 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for inspection, security, maintenance and rehabilitation 
of the industrial facilities in the departmental industrial plant reserve held in 
standby readiness in conformance with the Air Force industrial production readi- 
ness policy as promulgated by the Secretary of the Air Force, and with the 
Department of Defense mobilization production base program. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The Air Force industrial reserve in fiscal year 1957 consists of 14 facilities 
which will be maintained at a total estimated cost of $3,045,000 detailed as 
follows: 














Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 1957 

Air Force plant: 
Oe See alladsiashdhlicain seiacealipsiaed iti alae $481, 000 $481, 000 
No. 6, Marietta, Ga. (tool storage warehouse only) _.........-...---.-- k 148, 658 149, 000 
ihe eee 3 tain : 2 633, 570 658, 000 
No. 39, Chicago, Ill__--- cnc ied bcnwahale aed cabaaiea 420, 588 421, 000 
No. 40, Tonawanda, N. Y_--- i ail eri elnemeimaee 380, 964 222, 000 
No, 42, Palmdale, Calif. (tool storage warehouse only) 2 pean koneal 75, 000 75, 000 
No. 45, Eddystone, Pa_-_-.- ; si cao - aa 172, 690 173, 000 
No. 48, Newark, Ohio-__- PO since machin weed cing icici Kes 92, 187 75, 000 
Oe ee lO ae eee pelisese eee 0 77, 000 
wR RR ae ee. 531, 000 541, 000 

Engine test cells: 
American Motors (Nash-Kelvinator), Kenosha, Wis-_-.---..-- es 52, 900 53, 000 
Willys, Detroit, Mich- Feces as , end inceaten | 0 27, 000 
Packard, Detroit, Mich_____._--_- Bb des ecudueh we tab Oks wnctaabebee 49, 280 49, 000 
OR OO RS Pe Se eee 0 44, 000 
Air Force DIER SS No. 5, Detroit, Mich_..._--...- bdstdcencdasecete 10, 000 0 

r 

Sehigledio Ante Renin We alginate nnicioibhepepenseb it ainnsnimatmwsigale 3, 047, 837 3, 045, 000 








In addition to being held in a standby state of readiness, the plants listed 
above are also utilized in processing and storing reserve machine tools. 
Estimated costs for fiscal year 1957 represent the contracts costs of day-to-day 
maintenance and general upkeep of land, buildings, building equipment and 
installations, roadways, pavements, etc., as well as the costs of utilities and fuel 
required to maintain these plants in available or standby condition as required 
for their M-day assignments. Maintenance of those buildings which.are in use 
for purposes other than industrial mobilization is not included in this estimate. 


RESERVE MACHINE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Newsy. This second element of program 180 provides for 
the storage and maintenance of equipment not in current use. The 
equipment is stored in place at plants, onsite at or adjacent to plants, 
or at central storage locations. In addition, funds are provided for 
the reconditioning and repair of a portion of the inventory. The 
fiscal year 1957 fund requirement is based on an average monthly in- 
ventory of 62,000 tools compared with a current year average monthly 
inventory estimate of 47,000 items. The increase in the number of 
idle tools, plus the continuation of the Department of Defense recon- 
ditioning program, accounts for the increase in fund requirements. 
As we progress under the new readiness program the inventory esti- 
mates should adjust downward, however, costs for this project should 
remain approximately the same as processing and preparation for 
shipping costs will increase proportionately. 

In accordance with the new readiness policy, we are conducting a 
study designed to utilize more of the idle tools for modernization of 
the active equipment inventory where increased efficiency and produc- 
tion savings in the current procurement program would result. An- 
other benefit will be better identification and increased disposition of 
obsolete and marginal tools. The ultimate goal of the modernization 
study is to increase the productivity of the active base so that it can 
rapidly respond to increased requirements. 
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Mr. Mauon. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Project 182: Reserve machine tools and production equipment 
l’rogram requirements : 


a hl la aie $17, 212, 000 
ne ee he adeneaenaienieesieacnnmnmaionmasenae cairn 15, 847, 16: 
Pineal Vea? (1060. i he a en bw el 13, 227, 513 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the maintenance of a reserve of machine tools, spe- 
cial gages, manufacturing aids, production equipment, and other special items 
of equipment, and includes storage and maintenance in storage (inspecting, 
recording, preserving, reconditioning, rehabilitating, modifying and modernizing) 
and issue to contractors engaged in the production of materiel for the Air Force. 
The program supported by this estimate conforms with the Air Force industrial 
production readiness policy as promulgated by the Secretary .of the Air Force 
and the Department of Defense mobilization production base program, and with 
the Department of Defense instruction for retention and maintenance of mobili- 
zation production equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The major portion of the Air Force inventory of industrial machine tools and 
production equipment will continue to be utilized by industry to support the 
current procurement program in fiscal year 1957. However, as the current pro- 
duction program declines, increasing numbers of tools are becoming idle and by 
the end of fiscal year 1957 the idle inventory to be maintained in reserve storage 
will represent approximately 50 percent of the total inventory of tools. A com- 
parison of the tool inventory activity estimated for fiscal year 1957 with that 
planned for fiscal year 1956 follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1956 1957 

Beginning year inventory _...........-.---- roa eed | ceed $54, 008 

FOODS UIIIOUUNN dandk Lied ask dala ced eielld deen ndeldsuds +15, 111 +17, 370 
Shipments: 

a ; ‘ . —1, 260 —600 

Disposals -- os ae ach ’ . —1, 358 —222 

End-year inventory... .--....------- ce ahssikanc tee Keakiecuseeekuns 54, 003 70, 551 

PE cb cdaten sencceessedccbicedadccddadancs seceseedecaast 47, 757 62, 277 


This estimate provides for the contract cost of maintenance, reconditioning and 
repair of reserve machine tools, and production equipment which must be con- 
tinued if the inventory of reserve tools is to be maintained in a condition which 
will permit its early utilization in a mobilization production effort. To do less 
would seriously decrease our mobilization production potential. 

This estimate was developed utilizing available current cost experience or cost 
estimates submitted by contractors now engaged in this type of work. A com- 
parison of costs for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 is shown below : 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1956 | 1957 
a tee ees wi ailk heh an abn ean aii RSID $556, 220 | $573, 000 
Se a, 0 eo ce cdauboadabekedabaauaaessnaaded 690, 039 | 997, 500 
eC SE ot i) dak evehabtmadinesedeacebaubsuasnans 6, 101, 749 | 7, 794, 000 
Preparation for shipment _._--- aN ac la aan 265, 637 | 90, 000 
ee ee ings adumenueadcnaeeemeanuen 2, 301, 825 2, 726, 000 
oh oa Sac e cousancsckad deck ienderbbackaweaces 2, 491, 520 3, 755, 500 
J Ee Se ee ae anit see 1, 046, 010 1, 267, 000 
FREy CEES 02 0 vic tceesamecheneseieh thee ne odien cangiaeiinien aaa 94, 163 9, 000 
ee Dd an et ihc eadionenomamnecadin athens 2, 300, 000 0 





Arh idetls dei dith cune eth Aadee tei sbkusntenecsvaanedabennaue 15, 847, 163 17, 212, 000 
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This estimate contains no provision for the acquisition of new machine tools 
or production equipment for the industrial reserve. 


Colonel Newsy. The third element of the program provides for the 
duplication and safe storage of essential technical data and the com- 
pletion of emergency manufacturing plans for selected weapon sys- 
tems and related equipment. In addition, funds are provided for the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency. The Air Force pro- 
vides one-third of the industrial planning funds required by this 
Agency. 

The Army is the administrative executive agency for this project. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Project 183: Industrial preparedness program 


Program requirements : 

I lt ee ered ileal $2, 499, 000 
Sl 1, 896, 000 
PERORE SORE SOO an eo ea cece eoeapens meee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project finances special studies, investigations, and analyses, conducted 
by the aircraft and related industries, involving industrial machinery, produc- 
tion aids and methods, critical and strategic materials, and other essential data 
required by the Air Force primarily identified with the mobilization of industry, 
including duplication and safe storage of essential technical data and the prep- 
aration of emergency manufacturing plans for selected weapon systems and 
related equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The primary objective of this program is to reduce the period of time required 
to expand industrial capacity from the current procurement base to meet mobili- 
zation production requirements in the event of an all-out emergency. 

With the funds provided under this project, contracts are placed with the 
aircraft and supporting industries for planning surveys to determine the pro- 
duction capability of licensors, licensees, and subcontractors. These surveys 
result in the development of a complete manufacturing plan to eliminate sole 
source producers for critical items and to provide a production structure capable 
of rapid expansion in the event of mobilization. This estimate is comprised 
as follows: 














Fiscal year Fiseal year 


1856 1957 








(a) Licensee-licensor measures: 
(1) Engines__-_--- BL cob LEOd4s tie cdaneshiw ; she- Side Sahebes $948, 000 $1, 270, 000 
(2) Guided 8 lt OR gO othe ptocuie sckabieed GENO A steadied Oldman 


ER ba Srek Cr ndn dat ceiehVesadsescees ok oneueaaoehs 999, 000 1, 270, 000 





(6) Production capability measures: 
(1) Airframes oe oa ; ; 302, 000 420, 000 
IE on gaceree - Gudel acs sone anna sadentaen apkeae eo aie 0 250, 000 
(3) Electronics. - - -- pies raceieenn eine oa womens 4k eee 


Total. 452, 000 


(c) Duplicate data: 
(1) Airframes._ etic hieeires eben aes aden pada 50, 000 
(2) Guided missiles__..--__-- a eh es OE ee ae 100, 000 30, 000 
ee SR iin occa cbesencces ee oa : Garteaen 20, 000 
SI hs Sse. adilnara tie 020 ceeasaunaah kepmmnenens Remakes’ 0 


Total btckeuneeuee teases edannata ‘ spas ; f 

(d) Petroleum availability study -- a a a i lee oe 12, 000 12, 000 

(e) Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency (Air Force % share | 
of the agency estimate). ................-...---- py a agtouee 

a oo eo ac eh apie wal awk eameein ca aaaies 





Total industry preparedness program_....-.......--.-------- 





a 























os Snatch i 
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MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Colonel Newsy. The estimate for this project reflects the cost of 
salaries of civilian personnel and travel of both military and civilian 
personnel of the Air Materiel Command who are engaged in carrying 
out this program. The fiscal year 1957 estimate is based on continuing 
the present manning at 201 positions and utilizing 198 man-years. 

The total industrial mobilization program estimate for fiscal year 
1957 is $24.2 million compared with $22.2 million for fiscal year 1956 
and $18.7 million for fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justification. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Project 184: Mobilization planning and administration 


Program requirements: 


IU OUR el alia Seas adie debe dah dele Saccecsldicsbs tbh onlin $1, 471, 000 
I ANNE Ta ata ait ies natalia anes eimgeelnatsa ean sipeeautwiitd 1, 474, 600 
I RN TN i ccc snni piel Scceaildnicrmgen tienda aa ia ea 732, 903 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project finances the administrative cost of the industrial mobilization 
program in the field organization of the Air Force. Included hereunder are the 
salaries of civilian personnel and temporary-duty travel costs for both military 
and civilian personnel engaged in carrying out this program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 and the program for fiscal year 1956 are 
based on the same level of employment and the total dollar requirements are 
approximately the same as indicated below: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1956 1957 
a as ee 1a eee 
CT IN, 51 ih nn duis hasceheddddilacere ockdaddubkthsnwesewsneaseuuxtien 201 201 
Reta thie: ct nce ocgenmasteddihaetsatdaaniiaddiatuk side dae 198 | 198 
Amounts: bib aa th hs i 
a | $1, 368, 600 $1, 351, 600 
PO ee Da a eS ek ak ek ahaninodbbda we | 100, 000 112, 500 
or CI I De hi deaeiiobons 4, 400 4, 400 
ey | a ae ee eee 1, 600 | 2, 500 


rere ae ue 1, 474, 600 | 1, 471, 000 


The functions of the personnel supported by this estimate are embodied in the 
following elements of the established and continuing Department of Defense 
program: 

(a) Industrial preparedness measures. 

(b) Production allocation. 

(c) Defense production security. 

(d) Mobilization aircraft production. 

(e) Heavy press. 

(f) Manufacturing methods. 

(7) Weapons systems evaluation and preproduction engineering. 
(h) Mobilization production of guided missiles. 

(i) Mobilization production base. 

(7) Development of mobilization planning lists. 

(k) Defense materials system. 

(1) Mobilization materials and components availability and requirements. 

Information developed by the above programs is used by the Department of 
Defense in making recommendations that will insure the availability of materiel 
for mobilization. 
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PROGRAM CHANGES 


Colonel Newsy. Regarding program changes or budget changes for 
fiscal year 1955 under project 181 we had a reduction of approximately 
$419,000. This resulted from deferring nonrecurring maintenance at 
our O’Hare reserve facility at Chicago, Air Force plant No. 8. 

Regarding project 182, there was a decrease of approximately $2.8 
million. This stemmed from difficulties experienced in initiating our 
machine tool inspection and reconditioning program. We had to 
have standardized test patterns to work against, which had to be 
approved by the Office, Secretary of Defense. We were delayed in 
attaining approved patterns and a portion of the reconditioning pro- 
gram was deferred until 1956. 

Regarding project 183, we had a reduction of approximately $1.2 
million. This resulted from the elimination or deferral of nine proj- 
ects. 

In project 184 there was an increase caused by increases in salaries 
to our personnel engaged in these activities, which was the basic factor. 

Regarding 1956, in project 181 we had a dropout, or decrease, of 
about $104,000 when a facility returned to active production earlier 
than was anticipated. However, this was more than offset by some 
nonrecurring maintenance costs amounting to approximately $159,000 
at Air Force plant No. 40. This difference of about $55,000 accounts 
for the major portion of the total increase of $61,000 in project 181. 
The balance represents minor program changes of small magnitude. 

General Boearr. Mr. Chairman, may I speak off the record a 
moment ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Newsy. As to project 185, this project has been converted 
to a modernization and augmentation type project, for the active 
production base with the funds being provided out of reprograming. 
The Air Force portion of the Department of Defense $100 million 
was $84.6 million. This was returned to the Department of Defense 
due to the fact that the appropriation language was specific on the 
point that these tools had to go into layaway or standby status and 
could not be used in the current program. Under our new readiness 
program, we want to deal with the active production base where we 
can accomplish production accelerations much more rapidly. Of 
course, these tools could not have been utilized in this new program; 
therefore, the $84.6 million was returned. 

All the work that was done in evaluating the requirements to meet 
our production needs, coming up with the specifications on the tools, 
and the work done in contract negotiations, was converted into an 
active production equipping program with the aim of modernizing and 
augmenting the active production base. 

General Bogart. I think perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I should explain 
that the original program was strictly a tools-for-storage program. 
The funds were appropriated specifically for that purpose. After 
the funds were allocated to the Department of the Air Force it was 
decided to purchase tools for active use rather than for storage, and 
for that reason we changed the program and put the requirements 
for new tools into our active facilities program, which is the 130 pro- 
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gram. For that reason, since these funds were not applicable, we re- 
turned this money to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Wuirren. You may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Newsy. That concludes my presentation, sir. 


AIR FORCE REGULATION ON INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning to this overall program, we shall have in- 
serted in the record at this point the Air Force regulation having to 
do with this policy. 

(The information is as follows:) 


*AFR 78-4 

1-4 
Atk FORCE REGULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
No. 78-4 WASHINGTON, 29 December 1955 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION READINESS POLICY 


1. The purpose of this regulation is to transmit the Air Force Industrial Pro- 
duction Readiness Policy, Attachment 1, for guidance and necessary action, 
and delineate responsibilities in connection with it. The Air Force Produc- 
tion Reserve Policy 17 June 1953 is superseded by Attachment 1. This regula- 
tion applies primarily to Air Materiel Command and Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

2. Headquarters USAF will, in accordance with the policy: 

a. Develop the Minimum Wartime Aircraft and Guided Missiles Require- 
ments List and the derivative Selective Planning List and transmit them to the 
Air Material Command with appropriate implementing instructions. 

b. Develop and publish specific implementing directives on production sched- 
uling and capability projects, special preparedness measures, industrial man- 
power, materials, industrial facilities, machine tools, industrial defense, and dis- 
persal, 

ce. Develop and maintain a code of policies, definitions, and assumptions ap- 
plicable to all phases of the Air Force Industrial Readiness Program. 

8. Headquarters AMC will, in accordance with the policy : 

a. Develop and execute programs necessary to achieve readiness policy ob- 
jectives. 

b. Recommend to Headquarters USAF changes in existing governmental poli- 
cies or legislation that would contribute to improved industrial readiness. 

ce. Incorporate changes in the operational programs of the command to con- 
form with the policy and implementing directives. 

d. Develop readiness program requirements for machine tools, materials, 
components, manpower, and industrial facilities. 

e. Obtain and advise Headquarters USAF of industry participation and 
recommendations. 

f. Prepare, in accordance with guidance provided per paragraph 2a, recom- 
mended revised listings, including both additions and deletions to the Department 
of Defense Preferential Planning List and the Departmental Planning List. 

g. Submit a semi-annual narrative statement (5 copies) summarizing cov- 
ering actions taken under the attached policy to the Director of Materiel Pro- 
grams, DCS/Materiel, Headquarters USAF. The initial statement will be sub- 
mitted on 1 July 1956. 


*This regulation supersedes AFR 78—4, 15 October 195? 
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4. Reports resulting from this policy will be coordinated with the appropriate 
Reports Control Office in accordance with AFR 74-1. 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 
N. F. TWINING 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 








OFFICIAL: 
E. E. TORO 3 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 
1 Attachment: AF Industrial Production Readiness Policy 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 23, 1955. 







MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHIEF OF StaFF, USAF 









Subject: Air Force Industrial Production Readiness Policy. 


A. WHat THis DocuMENT Dogs. This document prescribes the policy for 
establishing and maintaining industrial production readiness to insure that cur- 
rent and emergency missions of the Air Force are accomplished. It supersedes 
the Air Force Production Reserve Policy dated 17 June 1953. 

B. Wuy INDUSTRIAL READINESS Is ESSENTIAL. Continuous technological ad- 
vancement along with shifting international political and military power have 
dictated radical changes in our national strategy. Therefore, a new, approach 
to industrial support of our military forces in a national emergency is essential. 
This new approach is essential because, for the first time in modern history, our 
nation is faced with a continuing potential threat of devastating destruction at 
the outset of general war. If, in an emergency, we are to survive and minimize 
the devastation to our nation, the traditional concept of a prolonged industrial 
build-up after attack must be replaced with a “readiness” program. 

C, WHAT INDUSTRIAL READINESS WILL Do— 

1. Deter war by maintaining a modern Air Force in being that can immedi- 
ately defend the nation and retaliate in case of attack. 

2. Make us capable of rapidly expanding production of appropriate weapons 
in case of involvement in peripheral conflicts or expansions short of a general 
nuclear war. 

3. Improve industry's ability to maintain or rapidly restore production of 
critical survival and retaliation weapon systems and related support commodities 
in case of general war involving severe industrial damage. 

4. Maintain the health of the aircraft industry as necessary to fulfill the needs 
of the Air Force. 

D. SELECTIVE PLANNING Is IMPERATIVE. Sufficient resources are not available 
to attain the required readiness for all aircraft, guided missiles and support 
equipment. Consequently, to provide a basis and priority system for directing 
available resources and effort, the following three categories are established : 
Category “A” (first priority) ; Category “B” (second priority) ; and Category 
“C” (third priority). : 

1. Category “A.”—This category will include the most important Air Force 
weapon systems and supporting systems which warrant special handling and 
which must be kept in active production under the most austere emergency con- 
ditions. Selection will be based upon recommendations of the Air Staff and Air 
Council, after the following factors have been considered: 

a. How critical is the mission to be performed or supported. 
b. Performance capability and versatility of the system. 
e. Current production status and general producibility of the system. 
d. How vulnerable is the industrial structure required to produce the 
system. 
e. Current inventory quantity of the system. 
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2. Category “B.”—This category will include weapon systems and supporting 
systems included in the Minimum Wartime Aircraft and Guided Missiles Require- 
ments List which have not been designated Category “A.” Under extremely 
austere emergency conditions, surviving production capacity for this category 
would be reprogrammed to support production of Category “A” systems as re- 
quired. Category “B” systems wil be kept in production under adverse conditions. 

3. Category “C.”—This category includes all remaining weapon systems and 
supporting systems for which production planning is desirable. Category “C” 
systems may not necessarily be kept in production in case of general war in- 
volving severe industrial damage. However, capacity for this category could 
be of great value in rapidly accelerating production during a limited war, 
emergency acceleration short of general war, and to provide sources that can 
be reprogrammed to support production of the “A” and “B” categories in a 
general war involving severe industrial damage. 

4. Selective Planning List.—The Air Staff will prepare a Selective Planning 
List that breaks down the Minimum Wartime Aircraft and Guided Missiles Re- 
quirements List into categories “A” and “B.” This list will also identify Weapon 
Systems and Supporting Systems assigned to Category “C.”’ It will be issued 
during May and November of each year, to be effective for the following six 
months period beginning 1 July and 1 January, respectively. 

5. Preferential Planning List.—Semi-annually the Department of Defense 
Preferential Planning List will be revised, using the “A” and “B” categories as 
the basis for its revision. 

6. Departmental Planning.—The Departmental Planning List will be revised 
at the same time, based on Category ‘‘C.” 

7. Emergency Production Schedules.—Emergency production schedules will be 
based on guidance and force levels in support of Joint War Plans, or, in absence 
of such plans, Air Force unilateral plans. In developing emergency production 
schedules, planned production should be limited to that which can be utilized in 
any planned time period. Excessively high, short duration production peak rates 
which cause corresponding increases in resource requirements for short periods 
will be avoided. 

8. Production Compression Capabdility—This term applies to developing a 
capability for maximum all-out production of strategic and air defense weapon 
systems during the initial phase of a general war (i. e., first 60-90 days). Produc- 
tion compression must be planned, so that in an emergency it goes into effect 
instantly. This immediate increased production can be achieved with workable 
plans for a maximum workweek and draining the normal inventory of finished 
components, equipment, and subassemblies on hand in the assembly plant. Even 
greater potential output is possible by increasing inventory of finished items 
maintained at the assembly plant. However, this inventory will be increased on 
a very selective basis—when production status, duration of increased produc- 
tion capability, additional costs and criticality of the weapon or supporting system 
warrant such action. The increased inventory will be purchased with directed 
funds, and it will be consumed as the last increment of aircraft is produced 
under the current program. In developing production compression plans, the 
following general conditions are to be assumed : 

a. The assembly plant will remain intact. 

b. No additional personnel will be available during the all-out production 
period. 

ce. No support from Government Furnished Aeronautical Equipment pro- 
ducers, subcontractors, or vendors during the period. 

d. Loss of all except local transportation facilities. 

e. Communication facilities limited to high priority messages. 

9. Production Acceleration Capability.—This term applies to developing ca- 
pability for rapidly accelerating production of tactical or supporting systems to a 
predetermined peak rate in the shortest possible time. Rapid acceleration can 
be accomplished by maintaining readily expansible production capacity and 
increasing the inventory of finished and semifabricated materials at prime, 
associated, and subcontractor facilities. This capability must be created in 
advance of an emergency so that it can go into effect immediately. 


1 (NoTE No. 1.—All critical components and equipment which could limit production will 
be en equal priority with the related system and included on the list with the primary 
system. ) 
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a. The increased inventory of materials will be purchased with directed 
funds. It will be consumed as the last increment of aircraft is produced 
under the current program. 

b. Production acceleration will be applied on a very selective basis de- 
pendent upon production status, duration of increased production capability, 
additional costs, and criticality of the weapon system or supporting system 
mission. 

ec. Production acceleration plans will be of greatest value in the event we 
are involved in limited wars or peacetime expansion. 


E. How INpbDuUsTRIAL READINESS WiLL BE ACHIEVED 


The required readiness will be achieved when the nation’s industry can 
respond immediately to vital demands placed upon it in an emergency. To 
achieve this desired state of readiness will require a long-term Air Force- 
Industry program. In implementing the program, the following general policies 
and specific procedures will apply : 

1. General Policies to Achieve Readiness: 

a. The Air Force will maintain close relationship with industry and trade 
associations to make sure that emergency production plans are realistic 
and feasible. Participation, advice, and assistance of industry will be 
solicited and encouraged. 

b. Develop industrial readiness through the normal conduct of Air Force 
procurement and production business. Future supply contracts for produc- 
tion of selected categories “A” or “B” systems will contain provisions 
assigning to the contractor responsibility for completing readiness measures 
and preparation of emergency manufacturing plans. 

e. Maintain plans for immediate conversion or expansion of industrial 
production to meet any emergency. Insure prompt reprograming capa- 
bility by applying modern statistical or mechanical control methods in the 
management of product, source, and capacity data. 

d. Program special projects, including necessary funds, to attain maxi- 
mum production readiness of selected categories “A” and “B” systems. 

e. Emergency production plans will normally include only systems and 
equipment of proven design which are being procured for the Air Force 
inventory. Schedules will be evaluated to make sure that objectives are 
feasible. Industrial planning for weapon systems and supporting systems 
will be initiated in phase with their emergence from the development state. 

f. Industrial Dispersal—Dispersal as used in this memorandum, refers to 
the geographical distribution of vital defense production and development 
facilities to avoid concentration of these facilities within target areas, so 
as to minimize the disruption of production and development in case of 
enemy attack. The production sources for Categories “A” and “B” systems 
will be analyzed to determine vulnerability and adequacy of dispersal. A 
program will be developed to minimize the loss of production of these systems 
through dispersal and other measures. The following policies and criteria 
will govern development of this program: 

(1) The obstacles to maximum dispersal, such as cost, social disloca- 
tion in existing areas of population, delay of vital defense production 
and development should be carefully considered in seeking a practical 
solution to the problem of dispersal. 

(2) When multiple sources for an item of material are practical, 
dispersal will be a key factor in selection of the additional sources. 
Wherever practicable, this principle will also be applied in the case of 
multiple sources for subcontract work. 

(3) Dispersal will be one of the prime considerations in the location 
of new facility construction, particularly when furnished at Govern- 
ment expense or with Federal aids to construction. This may not neces- 
sarily apply to those new facilities which constitute a desirable, but 
relatively minor, adjunct to existing defense facilities. 

(4) To avoid the excessive cost and the resulting social dislocation 
attendant on the abandonment of existing production facilities, all fa- 
cilities in being will be maintained in use as required. Every effort 
will be made to require the use of existing facilities before new facili- 
ties are constructed. 

(5) The urgency of dispersal should always be weighed against the 
urgency of the requirement for timely delivery of the vital product 
involved. 
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(6) Consisveut with paragraphs (1) thru (5) above, the objective 
shall be to avoid the tendency towards overconcentration of critical 
defense facilities in target areas. 

g. The Air Force support modernization of government or privately 
owned facilities whenever significant savings to the government and a sub- 
stantial increase in required defense production capacity can be achieved. 

2. Specific Procedures to Achieve Readiness.—Basic readiness requirements 
for each priority category are listed below. However, variable factors and sit- 
uations will require special evaluation and independent judgment to insure the 
most effective direction of effort and efficient allocation of resources. ‘To assure 
a readiness capability, the following production base will normally be developed 
for each of the three priority categories: 

a. Category “A”: 

(1) Establish at least two production sources for weapon and support 
systems, including subcontractor and vendor sources. To the maximum 
extent possible, establish at least one source away from highly concen- 
trated industrial areas and major military installations. 

(2) Retain at least one source in production, on a sustaining rate, 
until production of a follow-on model is sufficient to support critical 
wartime missions. 

(3) Develop phased production capacity on an expandable 2-shift, 
5-day, 40-hour-week basis for primary strategic and air defense systems; 
and 1-shift, 5-day, 40-hour-week basis for other basic systems. 

(4) “Production compression capability” will be developed for se- 
lected strategic and air defense weapon systems or supporting systems, 
when production status, associated costs and mission requirements war- 
rant it. 

(5) “Production acceleration capability” will be developed for se- 
lected tactical weapon systems or supporting systems, when production 
status, associated cost and mission requirements warrant it. Under cer- 
tain conditions, air defense weapon systems may warrant this action. 

(6) Develop plans for emergency production concurrently with current 
production plans. In developing production plans, emphasize product 
engineering, tool design, plant layout, subcontracting, manning, facilita- 
tion and the ability to convert from current production to emergency 
schedules as rapidly as possible with minimum disruption of effort. 

(7) To establish and maintain a capability for rapid acceleration to 
emergency peak rates, all required facilities will be provided, from the 
following: 

(a) Contractor furnished facilities. 
(b) Current facilities projects. 

(c) Equipment in Industrial Reserve. 
(d) Special projects. 

(8) Analyze the production support structure to make sure that ade- 
quate capacity is available to provide component, equipment, subassem- 
bly, manpower and materials support of systems at the peak rate. 

(9) Develop and maintain current plans to rapidly reprogram alter- 
nate production support in case attack or other disaster destroys current 
capacity. 

b. Category “B”: 

(1) The basic conditions established for Category “A” will be applied 
to Category “B” items, except they will be given second priority in di- 
recting available resources and effort. 

ce. Category “C”: 

(1) Basie readiness measures will be applied to this category to the 
maximum extent through normal conduct of procurement and produc- 
tion business. Effort, added costs and commitment of resources will be 
held to a minimum and will be afforded third priority in planning for 
industrial readiness. 

(2) Emergency production requirements will be scheduled with 
planned producers and firm plans developed to establish or identify re- 
quired capacity. 

(3) Production plans to produce at emergency rates will be prepared 
by planned suppliers on a voluntary or low cost basis. Additional 
facilities required and production elements which limit capacity to reach 
peak rates will be identified by planned producers. 
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(4) Normally, additional facilities required for this category will be 
furnished after M-Day or a decision to accelerate production, from the 
following sources: 

(a) Contractor furnished facilities. 

(b) Remaining Industrial Reserve facilities. 

(c) Conversion of commercial production capacity. 

(d) Production from equipment manufacturers. 

(e) Special projects may be considered after requirements of the 

two higher categories have been satisfied. 

(5) Production source data for important components, subassemblies, 
equipment, materials and vendor items will be maintained on this cate- 
gory for use as alternate capacity in support of higher priority items in 
case of general war involving severe industrial damage or disaster. 


H. WHEN AND How To IMPEMENT THIS Po.Licy 


Effective immediately, all programs relating to current and emergency produc- 
tion of weapon and supporting systems will be reviewed and adjusted to conform 
with this policy. The adjustment is to be accomplished as rapidly as possible, 
but with due regard for economic considerations and the adverse effects of sudden 
change. 


(S) DONALD A. QUARLES. 





PAYMENTS TO CONTRACTORS FOR STORAGE OF GOVERNMENT TOOLS 


Mr. Wuirren. Am I correct in my understanding that this is a 
case of retaining or providing for continuing maintenance of these 
extra tools, so that they will be in a condition of readiness for expan- 
sion, and that it is restricted to tools which you do not have any par- 
ticular need for now but might have a need for? Or is this a case of 
providing extra toools over and above what you need so that you will 
have a reserve? Which category does it come into? 

Colonel Newsy. Actually it fits into both. We have what we calla 
package program, where specific tools are earmarked for a contractor, 
and in the event of emergency they would go into production. These 
are earmarked for that contractor. 

There are other tools where production programs phase in and 
phase out, and there is a little lapse of time. These tools have to be 
maintained and this program provides funds for that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are these tools you have provided the contractor, 
and when under the contract your basis of operation is such as not to 
keep the man’s plant completely filled you in some way are just pay- 
ing that contractor in actuality for that part of the plant he is not 
operating at full speed ? 

Colonel Newsy. On Government production equipment we do not 
retain a contractor’s plant as such. If it is a Government facility 
then we would provide the funds for maintaining the Government 
facility. Also, for Government equipment, which could be in a pri- 
vate plant, we do provide maintenance funds. 

Mr. Wnirren. Who gets this money? You pay it out, but who 
gets it? 

Colonel Newsy. It is paid to contractors. 

Mr. Wiurren. To contractors. Are they separate and apart from 
production contractors? Are they people in the program of provid- 
ing various spare parts or aircraft equipment or other equipment ? 

Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir. The majority of them were active pro- 
ducers. There are instances in which some of them are active today. 
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Mr. Wuirren. In actuality is this not true: You are interested 
in not letting the tools get away from you, but where you have a 
continuing contract producing for the Air Force, to meet your needs, 
on those cases when the contractor has equipment in his plant which 
he is not using on his contract, this is a means of paying him to keep 
the tools in readiness ? 

Colonel Newsy. Government tools; yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. Government tools? 

Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In what percentage of these contractors’ plants are 
all the tools Government tools to start with? Is that not true in 
most cases, that they already belong to the Government ? 

Colonel Newsy. Sir, that varies. 

Mr. Wuirren. It isa rather large percentage ? 

Colonel Newsy. A number of the larger aircraft producers are 
involved where we have the bulk of the tools. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In addition to giving them a contract which will 
keep the major part of the plant in operation, this is a means whereby 
you pay him an additional amount, just because his equipment is idle, 
is that not true? 

Colonel Newsy. If he is storing Government tools for us we pay 
him for the storage of those tools. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. When it comes to what he earns 
on the other part of his contract, on the tools he actually uses, do 
— count this extra payment as a part of his earnings in that particu- 
lar plant, so that it is taken into consideration in the negotiation of 
the contracts you actually give him ? 

Colonel Newsy. You are talking about, sir, contract negotia- 
tion 

Mr. Wurrten. Do you consider these earnings of that particular 
contractor, so that they would be counted in connection with the 
negotiation of the contract for the part he does do ¢ 

Colonel Newsy. These are normally separate contracts, sir. In 
other words, if he has a supply contract, that is a separate contract. 
There are facilities provisions in these supply contracts where he is 
using the tools. However, when the tools go into the idle category 
this is normally covered by a separate contract. 





CONSIDERATION OF MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS IN SUPPLY CONTRACT 
NEGOTIATION 


Mr. Wuirren. That is right. But in the other contract do you 
count these earnings as a part of the income which would be charged 
against the other contract? It looks to me like under the guise of 
sees on yourself there is some indication that this is an extra pay- 
ment to those who are doing business with the Air Force. In other 
words, you give him a certain contract, which keeps a given part of 
his plant in operation. Then whatever you may pay him for his 
production, you are also paying him through this means for the part 
of the plant which is not in use, even though it is your own tools. 

I am asking you: In setting the rates of pay or the return on the 
performance contract for the work he is doing, do you also count the 
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money you are paying him through this guise, as a part of his earn- 
ings on the other contract ¢ 

General Bogart. Are you able to answer that, Colonel? 

Colonel Newsy. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, if I could make an observation there, 
it would not all be profit. This is added work which the contractor 
has to do for the Government, and for it he has to hire men. There 
might be some smal] margin of profit. 

Mr. Wuirrren. It is a question of belief. It is the $64 question as 
to what it is. 

Mr. Scrivner. He has to hire men in order to provide maintenance 
for these machines. Of course, there may be some profit. He would 
be less than human if he did not make some profit. 

Colonel Newry. If we are contracting with him we are getting a 
service. If he happens to be an active “producer and is performing 
added services he would be provided under the terms of the contract 
financial coverage for those services provided. . 

Now, in other instances we have some of our central storage sites 
which a contractor maintains. We bring in a contractor, rather than 
putting military personnel in to maintain the tools. In this case we 
are obtaining services which we contract for. In the case of an active 
producer, if we have a firm requirement to retain idle tools, he then is 
providing a service which we must cover contractually. 

Mr. Wuirren. It comes down to the question of the reasonableness 
of your payments and whether it is a matter of profit; whether it is 
what it appears to be on the face of it, or something different. 

My friend has stated his belief. I am raising the question, Is it like 
he sees it, or is it not? It strikes me it could easily be an additional 
payment to contractors. 

General ee Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that we can give 
you the answer. I do not have the people here who are directly con- 
cerned with the other type of contract. However, if it would be satis- 
factory to the committee, sir, 1 would be glad to furnish a statement on 
that particular point for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad to have it. Imake nocharges. This 
announced policy here, like many things, reads good. It reads sound. 
But it is the practice that is important. 

General Bogarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. It could be one of a half dozen things so far as the 
face of it is concerned. It could be strictly limited to the place where 
you had tools you needed to keep in being and keep available, for times 
when the contractor might get a larger contract. Whether you are pay- 
ing him at the rate of standby, or whether you are paying him at such 
arate as to really give him a premium, because you are not giving him 
enough contracts to operate at full blast, is a matter of fact in eac h par- 
ticular case. 

General Bocarr. I am sure we do not, sir; but I will have to get the 
facts on that for you, sir. 

As I understand it, the question is, “How do supply contracts take 
into account these mi \intenance contracts for machine tools?” Is that 
correct, sir? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. You might go further, as to whether 
the rates paid under this standby basis are at a normal sum, such as 
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to reflect the actual cost, or whether it is on a profit basis and at such 
rates as would result in considerable profits. You might state if the 
tools are in a going supply contractor’s plant, and if they just take up 
a little of the space in the first place, when, for the average contractor, 
the plant may belong to the Gover nment. It may be. Government 
space that may be taken up by these idle tools. It may be that the 
contractor has virtually no investment in the space or in the cost of 
this thing. It raises a number of questions on which your position 
may be 100 percent sound; but, on the other hand, it could be the other 
way so far as the possibilities are concerned. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. I do not know the answer to that, sir. I 
will obtain a statement for the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is that I want to know whether 
you make any effort to see how much profit comes from this type of 
contract and, if there are profits, whether those profits are listed as a 
part of the profits of the contractor who is engaged in performance 
or in providing your supplies. 


General Bocarr. Y es, Sir; we will answer that specifically. 
(The information is as follows: ) 


Contractors are not paid multiple profits or fees for any given product or 
service furnished the Government. Each contract is specific as to the product 
or service to be provided the Government and each contractor is paid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of his contracts for actual products or services fur- 
nished. A contractor’s profit or fee on one contract is not used directly in 
computing the profit or fee in other contracts. However, a contractor’s past 
performance, good or poor, is one factor which is considered in negotiating fee 
or profit factors on subsequent work. 

The administrative contracting officer maintains surveillance over his as- 
signed contracts to insure that dual costs and payments are not allowed. Cost- 
type contracts are further reviewed by the Auditor General and the General 
Accounting Office to insure that costing and payments are proper and allowa- 
ble. In fixed price contracts, particularly those of the incentive or redetermina- 
tion types, the contracting officer normally calls for the assistance of the USAF 
Auditor in negotiations whenever such assistance is required. 

Contracts for the storage and maintenance of idle production equipment are 
of the cost-plus fixed fee, firm fixed price, fixed price redetermination and cost 
vontracts without fee types. These contracts call for specific services to be 
performed. 

As of February 29, 1956, approximately 71 percent of the idle equipment is 
being maintained at central storage sites by contractors providing services 
and not engaged in production of aircraft products. Approximately 12 per- 
cent of the idle equipment is being maintained by current aircraft product con- 
tractors without cost to the Government. This practice is followed, when con- 
tractors will agree, in cases where the quantity of tools is small or the tools 
are temporarily idle due to adjustment of production and will subsequently 
be required for current production use. These idle tools are reported to the 
Air Materiel Command for redistribution as required. The remaining 17 percent 
of idle equipment is maintained under service contracts calling for the storage 
and maintenance of idle equipment onsite. At the present time there are three 
contracts for onsite storage of equipment at Government-owned facilities and 
all other onsite storage is being accomplished at privately owned plants. 

At this time no fee or profit is paid for onsite storage of idle equipment in cases 
where contractors have current supply contracts for aircraft products. 
contractors are paid on a cost basis. The remaining onsite storage contractors 
(with no current supply contracts) are paid on a fixed price, cost reimbursement 
with no fee, or cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. Fees paid for onsite storage vary from 
5.2 percent to a maximum of 5 percent. Fees paid at central storage sites aver- 
age 3.5 percent. 


These 
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INCREASE IN NUMBER OF TOOLS IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. Turning to project No. 182, I noticed a substantial 
difference. You say: | 


The fiscal year 1957 fund requirement is based on an average monthly inventory 
of 62,000 tools compared with a current year average monthly inventory estimate 
of 47,000 items. 


Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. That is quite a substantial increase in the number of 
inventory items. You state that is the basis for the increase in the 
amount of funds, but why is there the increase in the number of items? 

Colonel Newsy. Various production facilities phase out and during 
the period in which these tools are not used they are carried under this 
program as idle tools. This is the estimated pattern of tools that will 
become idle. 

As I indicated in my general statement, in moving into the readiness 
program we anticipate there will be a downward trend in the number 
of idle tools. However, for this particular year our cost for reprocess- 
ing these tools and shipping them to other active producers will in- 
crease proportionately. Our costs will remain approximately the 
same. We do anticipate that the idle inventory will reduce. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Wutrren. For this fiscal year you have had an increase in such 
items of approximately 30 percent, in 1 year. I should like to know 


this: With regard to the 30 percent that have become idle, how much 
money have you spent for the same kinds of tools? In other words, 
are you procuring or paying for the same kinds of things here that you 
are putting in storage ? 

Colonel Newsy. No,sir. In each case in which we buy tools there is 
a very thorough screening accomplished to determine that we do not 
have any suitable idle tools or any tools that are becoming idle. We 
also check the Army and the Navy listings of idle tools to determine 
whether there are any tools which can meet our requirements, before 
we acquire new tools. 

There is a thorough screening process. 

Mr. Wairren. With what is that done? I have heard of these 
committees on interchange of facilities. I have known of them. In 
World War II we had such a committee, and the committee did not 
meet for 4 years. I quote the Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Lovett, in which he said that the Committee on the Joint Use of 
<quipment and Facilities had not had a meeting in 4 years of war. 

Who is on this committee on this interchange, and how often has 
it met ? 

Colonel Newsy. Sir, these individual facilities projects are 
screened. In other words, for a particular producer 

Mr. Wuirren. You are saying what has happened. I am asking 
you for some names and dates. Who is on the board? Who is on 
the en which passes on this matter? How often do they 
meet 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Whitten, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Logistics, about 2 years ago set up a system to reinventory the 
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machine tools. His office maintains that inventory and we check 
through their office to see if tools are available. The colonel did not 
mention that among the availabilities of tools we consider anything 
in any of our package groups which are set aside. In other words, 
any tool that is in the Air Force inventory is available if it is not 
in use to meet a current requirement. 

When we do not have them, before we buy them we request infor- 
mation from Mr, Pike’s office. We say: 

Here is a list of tools we need. Are they available in the Army or in the 
Navy? We do not care whether they come out of packages or reserve or where 
they come from. 

And only when we get an answer back to say they are not available 
do we proceed to buy. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to take a minute of the committee’s 
time here. You have described exactly the situation which was de- 
scribed to our subcommittee on the Navy during World War II. At 
that time the Navy wanted to build a whole lot of new facilities. 
They had the same policy which you announce here. A question 
was raised as to why they did not use some of the Army’s abandoned 
facilities or equipment. They said that they had a committee to 
pass on these things, as to anything anybody did not need, and they 
passed on that before they came up with a request. They described 
exactly what you have described. 

At the lunch hour the head of the Bureau of Aeronautics came back 
with a statement from the Army that they had abandoned no facilities. 

We finally got the Army witnesses before the Navy subcommittee, 
and it developed that inadvertently I used the word “abandoned” in- 
stead of “vacated.” As long as the Army had caretakers you called 
the facilities vacated, and not abandoned. 

It developed that they had the same policy you have announced, but 
the committee and the folks who were passing on it had not had a 
meeting for 4 years of war. 

Further, it was testified and is a matter of record—I can get you 
chapter and verse—that the Army could not tell us what they were 
not using until they got on the telephone to call about it, because there 
was not a bringing together of all the information, and the Army 
itself did not know what it was not using. 

If everything is as you say it is the question comes back: How com- 
plete is your inventory? How complete is this submission of one 
service to the other? How often does the group meet to pass on your 
plans? 

If you would say that I am “all wet” just get the investigators’ re- 
port, which points out how inaccurate your inventories are on other 
matters; if you want to see if there is any merit in this question. 

I want to know, again, who is on the committee? How often does it 
meet? What effort is made to make this thing work, other than just 
declaring this policy ? 

Colonel Newsy. Sir, there is a group organized within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It is called the production equipment redistribu- 
tion group. It is a constantly active organization. All of the idle 
machine tool and production equipment inventories from the three 
services are submitted to that group. All facilities expansions sub- 
mitted by any of the services are reviewed by that group. 
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The inventory situation which you mentioned has constantly im- 
proved. We feel we do have a satisfactory inventory on production 
equipment at this time. 

However, before we get to the central group, which is in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we doa thorough screening job against our own in- 
ventory. We submit a list of the tools which we must acquire for 
screening against the other services and the GSA tool list. If they 
have any tools that can meet the requirement, these are obtaine 
Otherwise we provide funds to purchase new tools. There is a thor- 
ough screening accomplished. 

Mr. Wuirren. I know your intentions are good; do not misunder- 
stand me. We are dealing with a $35 billion or $70 billion outfit, 
which reaches into every phase of American and world activities. It 
is my observation that you have to do everything you can in trying 
to make these things work, regardless of the good intentions of all 
you people, which I know we have. 

I would like for the record to show the names of this committee, 
and I would like to know how many times it has met since the 1st 
of January. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The production equipment redistribution group (PERG) is an organizational 
unit of the Department of Defense established for the purpose of administering 
the production equipment redistribution inventory (PERI) and allocating idle 
machine tools and other related production equipment listed therein. 

The PERG is staffed by (1) representative of the Production Equipment 
Branch in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
Mr. Hugh J. P. McKane, who is chief of the organization, and (2) a representa- 
tive from each of the three military departments: Air Force, Mr. Robert W. 
Phillips; Navy, Mr. Conrad B. Mang; Army, Mr. Paul C. Banker. In addition 
to the DOD and military services representatives there is an administrative staff 
of approximately eight people. 

The Air Force PERG representative, Mr. Phillips, is assigned to the Air 
Materiel Command. Mr. Phillips has three administrative assistants. The 
functions of PERG being operational, the group performs continuous daily 
operations with a normal 8-hour workday applying to personnel assigned. 

Mr. Gartock. Would it be all right to indicate the extent to which 
we have requested tools, and the amount of tools made available? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad for you to make your case so far as 
the facts warrant. 

Mr. Gartock. I know Mr. Pike’s office has been quite active in this. 
Our problem in getting any additional tools is that Mr. Wilson has 
to be personally convinced that there is not a tool anywhere in any- 
one’s inventory before he will let us buy one. I believe this is being 
quite actively pushed. 

Mr. Wurrren. If Mr. Wilson had had the facts that our investi- 
gators showed up, he probably would not have been as convinced on 
several things as he had been convinced. We would like to see what 
the facts are. 

Mr. Gartock. We will get a statement for the record as to what 
has been done. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The recently adopted Air Force industrial production readiness policy has dic- 
tated that new emphasis be placed on maximum utilization of unassigned idle 
production equipment in the production equipment redistribution inventory 
(PERI). Present procedures in processing facilities expansions projects re- 
quire thorough screening against available idle Air Force equipment. The 
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equipment requirements for the facilities expansion project are then further 
screened against the PERI (includes all idle DOD equipment) prior to issuance 
of approval to purchase new facilities. 

Activity within the production equipment redistribution group for the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1955, show that 1,146 idle Air Force tools were 
shipped to Air Force, Army, and Navy contractors, with 97 percent going to Air 
Force contractors. During the same period the Air Force acquired 163 machine 
tools from Army, Navy, and GSA. 

Recent screenings for facilities expansions projects indicate that allocations 
of idle equipment for the current 6-month period will far exceed that of the 
past period. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Scrivner? 
PURPOSE OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. This industrial mobilization is an old story that 
comes up every year, which we hear year after year with slight modi- 
fications. 

Just to boil it down into words somebody else can understand, the 
program you are presenting here simply tells this story: Namely, that 
during past wars, World W ar II—about which Mr. Whitten was talk- 
ing—or the Korean war, in order to meet the production needs of our 
military forces, it was required that there be a certain number of ma- 
chine tools and other special equipment to give us this augmented pro- 
duction. Then, when the war ends, the production decreases to peace 
production, even though it may be an uneasy peace, and the need for 
the numbers of these items in actual use is considerably lower than 
it was during wartime production. So these tools and pieces of equip- 
ment which are excess to our peacetime needs are then put in what we 
call standby. They are either left right in the places they occupied 
or perhaps are moved over to another part of a certain factory, or they 
may be completely detached, reworked, and put into warehouses as a 
st andby inventory which will be immediately available if war produc- 
tion is again needed. That is the story so far as your old equipment is 
concerned. 

Then as new devices or new weapons come into existence which will 
be needed in any new war which may break out, of course the Depart- 
ment of Defense is also procuring some of the tools that will be needed 
for the increased production of “these new w eapons. But, inasmuch 
as you do not need that full number of new weapons now, they are 
putting these tools into active production at this time, which enables 
the Department of Defense to put into standby storage some of the 
less efficient and less modern equipment. 

Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of this costs money. Whether these machine 
tools are maintained in good working condition by the Department 
of Defense through military or civilian personnel, or whether it is 
done by a contrac tor, there is a certain amount of labor involved. 
Perhaps there are some new modifications or some repairs which must 
be made in order to keep these tools in a condition to function. Of 
course, all of that takes money and it takes some supplies. In sub- 
stance, the program which you have presented to us constitutes a re- 
quest for funds for just about this program that I have described 
rather briefly. 

Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Some of it, some people may say, has been wasted 
because we have kept these tools maybe 8, 10, 12, or 14 years and have 
not needed them, but at the same time all of us around this table have 
been carrying some insurance, either health insurance or automobile 
liability insurance, or some other kind ef insurance which we have not 
found it necessary to ask the company to cash in for us. Some people 
might say that was wasted; but if we had had an accident, if we had 
become ill, and if we had had any of these eventualities for which we 
were insured come to pass, then, of course, the protection has been 
there and we would be glad we had that insurance. Yet we do not 
consider carrying personal insurance a waste just because we had no 
occasion to cash in on it. 

So, that is just a little different in that we are happy to see the 
years keep on rolling around when we do not have to cash in on this 
industrial mobilization insurance policy. 

Perhaps some of it has been spent when if we had had all of the 
foresight of someone who was the seventh son of a seventh son we 
might have not spent it, but we do not know. As long as the uneasy 
peace does exist we can look forward to a program somewhat similar 
to this and, perhaps, pretty much to this same amount of dollars for 
an unforeseeable period of years? 

Colonel Newry. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


NEW FACILITIES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Davis. In program 181 we are now going to be dealing with 2 
more reserve plants than in the current fiscal year. Those appear on 
page ITI-2 in our justifications, and I assume those will be inserted 
into the record along with the list of establishments. 

Colonel Newry. They have been inserted already, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Will you tell us what has happened, for instance, with 
respect to Greece, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Willow Springs, IIL, 
which does not require that they be included in the 1957 program ? 

Colonel Newry. Regarding Willow Springs, this plant has been 
used in the current program and it is now being contemplated for use 
in support of Ford. The estimates were that we will pick this up 
around July 1 as an idle facility which would be required and, there- 
fore, it would come under this program since it is not in current 
production status. 

This has not been in the previous 180 program. 

Mr. Davis. I stated my question incorrectly before. Are these 
the three that are coming into the new program which have not been 
in the program in the past ? 

Colonel Newsy. That is right, sir. 

Regarding Willys-Overland, there has been a program change. 
These facilities are actually owned by Willys-Overland, and we are 
withdrawing Air Force support. At the time these figures were com- 
piled, we did take it out of the actual 1956 program but did not get 
it out of the 1957 estimate. Actually, we do not have a requirement 
against this facility for the $27,000 which is involved. It is a matter 
of timing. We are constantly reviewing these programs, and there 
has been a program change in this case. We have withdrawn support 
in this case for the facility. 
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Mr. Davis. Does it automatically follow that your request for the 
fiscal year 1957, then, is automatically reduced to $3,018,000 rather 
than $3,045,000 ? 

Colonel Newsy. We have some other areas in which subsequent 
costs indicate we will have some upward adjustments. There are a 
couple which might drop down. Actually, we feel that the overall 
amount will be approximately the same. For example, at Palmdale, 
which is a relatively new facility to us, our utility costs are running 
considerably higher than we had anticipated and will probably more 
than account for the $27,000 by the time we actually conclude the pro- 
gram year. 

Mr. Davis. I see. 

Colonel Newsy. Now, regarding Greece, N. Y., which I think is 
the other facility that you mentioned, this facility has been in pro- 
duction as a subcontractor and the contractor phased out early in 
February 1956. We were to pick the facility up as an idle facility, 
and the estimate was for a year’s maintenance. If the facility were 
disposed of, of course, we would not require the full $77,000. With- 
in the past 10 days, negotiations have been underway to bring in an- 
other producer who would be a subcontractor to Boeing and there is 
a possibility that the facility will go back into active production. 
However, at the time we make up our budget estimate, all we can do is 
take the latest information available to us and at that time the indica- 
tions were that this would become an idle facility and, therefore, we 
have to provide for it under program 190. 

I merely mention the fact that negotiations are underway. There 
is nothing final on this, but I cited it simply to give you the informa- 
tion. We are working on these facilities constantly, trying to use 
them in our current program, so that we do not have to build new 
facilities and we do make the maximum use of what we have. 






























REMOVAL OF FACILITY FROM PROGRAM 






Mr. Davis. There is one apparently which is being taken out of the 
program, and that is the Air Force DIER SS No. 5, Detroit, Mich. 

Colonel Newsy. Sir, this was a General Services Administration 
facility. We had a $10,000 cost in 1956. We had to temporarily store 
some tools with the General Services Administration. It was an in- 
terim proposition. We had to prorate proportions of the cost, and that 
is the reason this figure occurred as an actual 1956 program require- 
ment, and there was no estimate. We did not know of it at the time, 
and it was an interim measure which had to be taken. This is not an 
Air Force facility. 











STABILITY OF COSTS 







Mr. Davis. In regrad to the balance of these facilities, you estimate 
that their status will be about the same during fiscal year 1957 as dur- 
ing the current fiscal year with the exception of this one at Towawanda, 
N. Y., where there seems to be a substantial reduction ? 

Colonel Newsy. Sir, may I make this comment regarding all of 
these facilities ? 

Mr. Davis. Surely. 

Colonel Newsy. These are like airbases and other industrial con- 
cerns, where we are faced from time to time with nonrecurring mainte- 
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nance. For example, at Tonawanda, N. Y., we had to replace some 
boilers and, of course, these things have to be taken care of, and some- . 
times they occur without much warning. The bulk of the changes 

in this program are involved in things of that sort, nonrecurring 
maintenance and changes in utility costs. For example, we dropped 

the utility cost in one instance where we determined that the tem- 
perature was being maintained a little higher than actually neces- 

sary and by dropping the temperature 5° we substantially re- 
duced the utility cost. However, the bulk of them are relatively 
stable, with the exception of nonrecurring maintenance which will 

occur from time to time. 


TOOLS IN ACTIVE RESERVE RATHER THAN PURCHASED AS RESERVE TOOLS 


Mr. Davis. In 182 you have your machine tools and production 
equipment ? 

Colonel Newsy. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Is that group ‘of tools included in the overall change 
of policy affecting the overall reserve tool program where you have 
been keeping them strictly on a standby basis and now expect to put 
them on an active basis as may be required for current production ? 

Colonel Newsy. That is right, sir. As facilities are phased out of 
production, of course, they are picked up under this program. Nor- 
mally, when they get into an idle category they are frequently pack- 
aged. We have reduced our requirements for packages in many in- 
stances and are putting more tools in the active production base. If 
we can step up production on an accelerated basis, we have determined 
we can produce approximately three times as many aircraft with the 
same number of tools by the way we set up the production base. 

If the production base is on a layaway or standby basis, it takes a 
long time to gear up production on aircraft. The Air Force, of 
course, needs its aircraft very early in any wartime period and we are 
putting more of these tools in the active production base and we are 
looking toward putting even more of them in the active production 
base, and less into the idle category. We are just moving into this 
program. These estimates were based upon the figures that we have 
been working with up to issuance of the readiness “policy. As we go 
under the polie: y, we should show a downward trend, in the number of 
tools that we have in the idle category. 

However, the more we take out of the idle category as far as ware- 
housing is concerned, the more we have to process to put back into 
the active production base and our costs are just about equal between 
processing and warehousing. 

So, for this particular year it will remain relatively stable. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Davis, I believe that your question was di- 
rected primarily toward the procurement of machine tools specifically 
for reserve purposes. That was in a special budget project which we 
no longer carry, project 185, in which we procured reserve machine 
tools for stor age purposes. That was started with fiscal year 1955. 

It was included in an appropriation to the Department of Defense 
which was then allocated to the various departments. What we did 
was to change our policy and rather than procuring tools specifically 
for storage for mobilization, we procured active inventory machine 
tools and, therefore, we dropped out this particular project and project | 


aD as Pines 
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182 simply provides for temporary storage and servicing of tools 
which turn over in the inventory and as Colonel Newby pointed out, 
we are trying to reduce this inventory by getting as many as possible 
into active serv ice; but at the present time our inventory is going up 
because of the level-off in the overall production activity. 

Mr. Davis. This category was never included among those where 
the policy was to store them and not to use them? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. This has always been the “to be used” category of re- 
serve equipment ¢ 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; and it is the servicing, storing, and main- 
taining of these tools as they are turned over in the inventory; is 
that correct Colonel Newby ? 

Colonel Newsy. Yes, sir; actually, all of these tools were purchased 
for current production. Of course, as we phase out of production 
on an item over the years, these tools are made available for other pro- 
duction; and if there is no requirement then they are put into this 
idle eategory. With the conversion of this program which did away 
with project 185, we will eliminate any purchases solely for laying 
away as far as the Air Force is apemk This is the only reserve 
tool project that we have had and by its elimination this will put us 
in the situation of purchasing none strictly for layaway purposes. 

General Bocarr. The point I believe is, Mr. Davis, that these are 
idle tools and this is the maintenance of them. They are idle tools 
that were purchased and were used in production. Now we are 
providing for the maintenance of these tools until they can be put back 
into use or placed against mobilization requirements. 

Mr. Davis. You could call these insofar as possible the “Active Re- 
serve” rather than a “Standby Reserve”? 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. This turns over all the time. 

Colonel Newsy. I might add, sir, that our current program gets 
first call on these tools. In other words, in regard to the question 
that Mr. Whitten raised on screening and so forth, our current pro- 
duction program gets first call in going through these tools and we do 
try to satisfy every requirement that we can out of the tools that we 
have in the idle category rather than buying new tools. 

Mr. Garnock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. If there are no further questions, we will turn to 
the next project. 

General Bogarr. Mr. Chairman, may I point out that in the work- 
ing book in section 6 we show the conversion table from the current 
budget structure to the new budget structure for the fiscal 1957 Presi- 
dent’s budget. In this case, since these are all service-type operations, 
the entire program is switched over to the “Operations and mainte- 
nance” appropriation and, therefore, beginning next year this will 
be on an annual basis. We will have two projects involving this oper- 
ation which includes project 435 and a small amount, “Command 
administration,” for direct hire of personnel services, in project 481. 

That constitutes the change for next year. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, General. Weare glad to have that infor- 
mation in the record. 

Colonel Newsy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Marc 12, 1956. 
PROCUREMENT ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


COL. R. B. UHLE, ASSISTANT DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR PROCURE- 
MENT, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

A. B. THOMAS, DEPUTY AUDITOR GENERAL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will now proceed to consideration of 
projects 191 and 192. 

General Bogart, will you please introduce the witnesses? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next program is budget pro- 
gram 190, which is the “Procurement administration.” This breaks 
down, as you are aware, into two projects, project 191, which is “Pro- 
curement and production,” and project 192, which is “Procurement 
contract audit.” 

We propose to present these requirements in two parts because they 
are separate program elements. 

Again, section 1 of the working book shows the changes in the 
1955 and 1956 columns of the 1957 budget as opposed to those in the 
1956 budget. 

The witnesses will point out the principal areas of difference here. 
Our first witness is Colonel Uhle, who is the Assistant Deputy Director 
for Procurement in the Directorate of Procurement and Production 
at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. He will present the re- 
quirements for budget project 191, “Procurement and production.” 

Colonel Uhle has a prepared statement which is in section 2 of 
the working book. 
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SumMary OF ReQuiREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert page III-1 of 
the justifications. 


(The page referred to follows:) 


ProGcraM 190: PrRocuREMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Program requirements by projects 











No. Title | 1955 | 195 | 1987 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
191 | Procurement and production__._.._-- tae y $67, 651, 533 $73, 421, 400 $75, 434, 000 
192 | Procurement contract audit..-......................--- 6, 325, 000 | 7, 117, 000 7, 568, 000 
Total fiscal year program Zz 73, 976, 533 80, 538, 400 83, 002, 000 

| Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in | 
subsequent years 1, 620, 653 | 0 | 0 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year . | ™ 

ENN oo croc 6 to. can ok. oa twnetineeieuaaaenm —1, 495,404 | +6, 229, 57 0 
STII i i ciclesonide 70, 860 ), 476 86, 767, 9 g 72 83, 002, 00: 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Uhle. 

Colonel Unter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate is for project 191, “Procurement and production adminis- 
tration.” It provides for pay of civilian personnel and operating 
costs required to accomplish procurement, production, contract ad- 
ministration, and quality control services, within the United States 
Air Force. These costs are generated in the procurement of ma- 
teriel for the Air Force. 

The commander, Air Material Command, has been designated as 
head of procurement for the Air Force. Under this authority the 
procurement and production program, including local purchase, is 
accomplished through a directorate of procurement and production 
at headquarters, Air Materiel ( Yommand, 7 Air Force depots, 9 air 
materiel areas (including Spain AMA), 18 air procurement dis- 
tricts, 29 Air Force plant residencies, and 4 logistical control groups. 


The total man-year figures break down into six major functional areas 
as follows: 


PRIME PROCUREMENT, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


The first function is that of prime procurement (headquarters, Air 
Materiel Command). Personnel engaged in prime procurement con- 
tract for airframe, engines, and other major Air Force items. They 
schedule production, review purchase requests, issue invitations to bid, 
negotiate with contractors, analyze cost estimates, make awards, and 
negotiate changes on existing contracts. 


Disce? VORP qoec; MOR-PORS W0bs onc nos oe eh 1, 183 
Fiscal year 1066, man-years approved...............-.....-.... 2... 1, 322 
Fiscal Dope 100s, MOR -OROPe: FORUITOI nnn id bh hcccrwceminomanes 1, 8322 


This chart shows our basis of calculation for the prime procurement 
at headquarters, Air Materiel Command, and this chart is typical of 
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our method of calculation used throughout these functional areas. 
In each case we have taken the last complete year of actual experience, 
1955. In this case we had 9,265 total instruments negotiated and 
processed. That, divided by the 1,183 man-years which we used, gave 
us a workload factor of 7.83 instruments per man-year. 

This factor was then increased 5 percent for efficiency, as we have 
done on each of these workload areas, and then divided into our new 
estimated workload of 10,867 instruments, to come up with the 1,322 
required for the budget year. The 1939 increase between fiscal year 
1955, 1956, and 1957 is due to substantial increases in the program 
accompanied by increased emphasis on Atlas and our air-defense 
system as well as a few other major areas. 


PRIME PROCUREMENT, AIR MATERIEL AREAS AND ATR FORCE DEPOTS 


The second function is that of prime procurement (air materiel] 
areas and Air Force depots) : Personnel engaged in this function per- 
form the same contracting functions as do the prime procurement per- 
sonnel at headquarters, Air Materiel Command, except they procure 
aircraft accessories and supporting equipment instead of complete 
weapon systems. 


BR lea ks ite meee 739 
Puen) Ser Toe, Wen VOR RONDO NOE Ln head wee eb wdc ceabaue 813 
an eh ies, NE -FOR EN WO oss eck hk hn ee ee ssh nnas 913 


The last actual year of experience in prime procurement at AMC 
depots shows that we had 40,429 total instruments, which divided by 
739 man-years, has given us a factor of 54.71 instruments per man- 
year. This was increased to 57. 44, 5 percent for efficiency, which 
divided into the estimated workload for 1957 of 52,455 instruments, 
gives us a requirement of 913 for the budget year. Here, again, the 
main reason for the increase is due to the increase in the program in 
the prime procurement area in our depots. 


FIELD CONTRACT ADMINISTRATION 


The third function is that of field contract administration and 
quality control performed by the Air procurement districts and Air 
Force plant residencies: Personnel engaged in this function adminis- 
ter Air Force prime contracts, subcontracts, and contracts for other 
military services; review and approve contractors’ quality control 
systems; and inspect and accept materiel. In manufacturing facilities 
having a large dollar volume of contracts, quality control and contract 
administration personnel are stationed on a permanent basis; a facility 
with a small dollar amount of contracts is visited periodically. As of 
December 31, 1955, there were 199,695 separate contracts requiring 
quality control work. These contracts were distributed among 4,709 
separate plants. 


Senn ren? Rte RINT on. cigs ee es Gineminniiniaioniceie 7, 741 
Peace) Year Jono. INAN-VORTs QNNTOVEN .... << ond cenccccasnccncndiléewnes 7, 754 
Pastel year 195), te Wears TOGUITCN coc ccnccencicinieoens 7, 861 


The experience of Operation smoxrour which will continue in 
fiseal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is reflected in our fiscal year 1955 
experience, and therefore is projected in fiscal year 1956 and 1957 
requirements. 





BBS yn ath SD Nite, Secs 
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In computing our factor here and our requirement. we had 194,000 
total contracts administered in fiscal year 1955, divided by the 7,741 
man-years, and we came up with 25.09 instruments per man-year; an 
increase of 5 percent to 26.34, divided into our anticipated workload 
of 207,000 contracts, results in a requirement of 7,861 for the budget 
year. 

" This increase in the number of contracts results from the increases 
in the programs from 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


LOCAL PURCHASE 


The fourth function is that of local purchase: Personnel engaged 
in this function procure supplies and services required by the Air 
Materiel areas, Air Force depots, and logistical control groups gen- 
erally for immediate local consumption. They also process prime 
procurement actions when the urgency for a particular item dictates 
less complex and speedier local purchase methods. The dollar amount 
of local purchase obligations by procurement and production personnel 
was $97 million in fiscal year 1955. The estimated amount in fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is $102 million and $110,900,000 respec- 
tively. 


Pisa Feat 20er, tet VObte ClOE ie eee recninetenieedwicnsueetanendde 732 
Fiscal: year: 10568. Men-VeOATE BUBTOT BGs dosed wie een enednnemea ss 757 
FISCH VOR 3 0ri sg SMT PORES POUU Oe 6a oo id weir ctewrennnncaemabusueens 797 


We had a total of 213,065 instruments negotiated and processed in 
fiscal year 1955, and that workload was accomplished by 732 man- 
years, to come up with 291.07 instruments per man-year. Increasing 
5 percent to 305.62 for efficiency, devided into the new anticipated 
workload of 248,597 instruments, gives us a requirement for 1957 of 
797 man-years. ‘ 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL AREA TECHNICAL SUPERVISION 


The fifth function is Headquarters, Air Materiel area technical su- 
pervision: Personnel engaged in this function exercise technical su- 
pervision over personnel in the air procurement districts and Air 
Force plant residencies. Included are specialists in quality control, 
production, industrial property accounting, and contract administra- 
tion. 


Pineal year ince mem-yones Weed. . 25. ee ee 659 
Fiscal year 1956, man-years approved_..___............_........_..... 639 
Wincal year 1007, mian-yeare renuired.......... i edn ow 637 


In 1955 we had 7,741 man-years in the air procurement districts, 
and Air Force plant residencies. 659 man-years were in the AMA’s 
technical supervision and the ratio of field man-years per technical 
supervision man-year was 11.75. 

This was increased 5 percent again which, divided into the new 
man-years required in the APD’s and plant residencies results in a 


IO 


requirement for 637 for the budget year. 


HEADQUARTERS AIR MATERIEL COMMAND STAFF SURVEILLANCE 


The sixth function is that of Headquarters Air Material Command, 
Staff Surveillance: Personnel engaged in this function exercise staff 
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surveillance over Air Force procurement and production activities 
worldwide, consisting of the Air Materiel areas and depots, conti- 
nental Air Force commands and overseas Air Force commands. In- 
cluded are specialists in procurement, production, quality control, 
contract administration, and industrial property accounting. 


PRR PORT COpo eA eeres NOG oe a ke i eo ee 530 
Mises) sear: 1056. -anen-yeare approved... 5.6 oni lh 527 
Fiscal year 1957, man-years required____.____.____-__________- a ete 527 


OVERALL MAN-YEARS 


The overall man-years used in fiscal year 1955, the man-years ap- 
proved in fiscal year 1956, the man-years required for fiscal year 1957 
are as follows: 


Man-years P-191 cost 


Million 


Ee ee ee ee eee Soak ateachecee bk ek deatleny 11, 584 $67. 651 
Fisca] year 1956__--_- iA demeith Rik pl tite erin Aelhc cae Kpchaas tk naa aman 11, 812 73, 421 


oe fe EE IR REE GES REE ES ANTES pctwalemnon names aa 12, 057 75. 434 


TOTAL DOLLAR COST 


The total man-years for fiscal year 1957 of 12,057 will require 
$65,419,000 for personnel services. In addition, $3,630,000 is re- 
quested for temporary duty travel for military and civilian personnel 
and PCS for civilian personnel, $73,000 for transportation of house- 
hold goods for civilian personnel on permanent change of station, 
$1,480,000 for commercial communications, $35,000 for rents and 
utilities, $625,000 for reproduction of blueprints covering Air Force 
material, $1,684,000 for contractual services, $272,000 for supplies and 
materials, $115,000 for equipment, $2 million for payments in lieu of 
taxes, and $101,000 for social-security payments. This adds up to a 
total requirement of $75,434,000. 


FISCAL YEAR 1955 OBLIGATIONS PROJECT 191 


The project 191 cost for fiscal year 1955 as shown in this presenta- 
tion is about $6.5 million higher than shown at the fiscal year 1956 
budget hearings. $5.5 million of this is due to the transfer of 996 
project 982 MDAP spaces to project 191, and $1 million is due to the 
retroactive portion of the pay raise granted Federal classified em- 
ployees in June 1955. 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 PROJECTED OBLIGATIONS PROJECT 191 


The project 191 cost for fiscal year 1956 as shown in this presenta- 
tion is about $14 million higher than requested in the fiscal year 1956 
budget hearings. Approximately one-third of this was due to the 
pay raise and increased per diem with the balance due to increasing 
man-years by 1,663 authorizations. Sixty percent of this man-year 
increase was due to transfer of 996 project 982 MDAP spaces to proj- 
ect 191. The remaining 40 percent was due to an actual workload 
increase over and above that projected for fiscal year 1956. 
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SUMMARY 


In summary, the request we have shown in these figures is based 
upon essentially the same method of computation we have used in 
previous years, and we have reduced our requirement by an anticipated 
increase in effectiveness. 

That completes my formal statement, sir. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert pages ITI-2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 190: Procurement Administration 


Project 191: Procurement and Production: 


Program requirements, fiscdi year 1967_.........__.........- $75, 434, 000 
Program .requirements, fiscal year 1956_..--_--_--_-_--___--- 73, 421, 400 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1955_.__...-_-_-___._____--_- 67, 651, 533 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for the performance of procurement and production activities, 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services.—12,057 man-years at an average cost of $5,426, $65,419,000. 

These manpower requirements were determined by major functional elements 
in the procurement and production area and were computed on the basis of work- 
load to be accomplished in those functional areas. Manpower requirements 
have been computed on the basis of workload handled in fiscal year 1955. 

The personnel involved in the performance of the following activities are con- 
tracting officers, engineers, attorneys, cost analysts, procurement specialists, 
production specialists, production expeditors, inspectors, contract specialists, 
and industrial property officers. 

Prime procurement.—This function consists of negotiating the prime contracts 
for major items of equipment and supplies with industry and is accomplished 
at Headquarters Air Materiel Command, Air materiel areas and Air Force depots. 
The work involved in processing a contractual instrument consists of advertising 
for and evaluation of bids, negotiation with contractors, writing and awarding 
the contract, and placing it with the proper Air procurement district or Air Force 
plant representative office for administration. 

(a) Headquarters Air Materiel Command.—The personnel in this area contract 
for airframes, engines, and other major Air Force items. It is estimated that 
approximately 10,900 contractual instruments will result from the fiscal year 
1957 procurement program. An increase of approximately 5 percent in workload 
accomplishment is anticipated in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955. 

(b) Air materiel areas and Air Force depots.—The personnel in this area are 
engaged in the procurement of aircraft accessories and supporting equipment. 
It is estimated that approximately 52,500 contractual instruments will be proc- 
essed in fiscal year 1957. Workload accomplishment is anticipated to increase 
approximately 5 percent on fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1955. 

Contract administration.—This function is performed by personnel at air pro- 
curement districts and Air Force plant representative offices. It is estimated that 
an average of 207,300 contracts will be active throughout fiscal year 1957. This 
includes Air Force prime contracts, subcontracts, and other military department 
contracts which are administered by Air Force personnel. The workload per- 
formed in administering these contracts includes production followup and ex- 
pediting, eliminating work stoppages, analyzing contractors’ costs, and quality 
control performance and surveillance. It is estimated that approximately 5 per- 
cent more workload per man-year will be accomplished in fiscal year 1957 than 
was accomyplished in fiscal year 1955. 
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Local purchase.—This function is accomplished by personnel at the air mate- 
riel areas and Air Force depots. The projected program in fiscal year 1957 will 
result in approximately 243,600 contractual instruments, The workload involved 
in processing a contractual instrument includes negotiation with contractors, 
writing and awarding the contract, and performing all phases of administration 
of the contract. This includes production expediting and cost analysis. It is 
estimated that approximately 5 percent more workload will be accomplished per 
man-year in fiscal year 1957 than was accomplished in fiscal year 1955. 

Technical supervision—air materiel area headquarters.—This requirement is 
based on the number of field contract administration personnel over whom staff 
jurisdiction is exercised. It is estimated that the ratio of staff surveillance for 
fiscal year 1957 (1 to 12.34) will improve approximately 5 percent over fiscal year 
1955. 

Staff surveillance—Headquarters Air Materiel Command.—This funetion is 
comprised of all staff surveillance activities, including control surveillance exer- 
cised by Headquarters Air Material Command over the operating elements at 
Headquarters Air Materiel Command and all field personnel. It is estimated that 
the ratio in this area of staff surveillance for fiscal year 1957 (1 to 21.89) will 
improve approximately 5 percent over fiscal year 1955. 

Travel, $8,630,000.—This requirement is for temporary duty travel of civilian 
and military personnel and permanent change of station of civilian employees. 
Temporary duty travel is necessary in connection with expediting production, 
eontractor’s usage of Government-owned property, surveillance of contractors’ 
quality control systems, inspection of material, administering contracts. contract 
negotiations and renegotiations of prices, settlement of claims on terminated 
or completed contracts, on-the-spot analysis of contract costs and proposals, train- 
ing of procurement and production personnel and staff surveillance of all air 
procurement district and Air Force plant representatives’ offices. It is estimated 
that 49,000 trips requiring commercial transportation and 42,000 trips requiring 
per diem will be made in fiscal year 1957. 

Transportation of things, $73,000.—This requirement is for permanent change 
of station movement of household effects. Experience indicates that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the permanent change of station transfers require move- 
ments of household effects. The estimate provides for 258 household effect 
movements at an average cost of $283 per movement which is the cost experience 
in fiscal year 1955. 

Communication services, $1,480,000.—These funds are to provide for the follow- 
ing services: " 


Oar a $840, 000 
CRD Fee RI fia cores er ers riews ea an Sa i tah a as 135, 000 
(c) Switchboard and equipment rental..__............................- 180, 000 
RO i a enllacia Satara a anaes anal Si SEE i en 282, 000 
aN aa alah ta aah ae inh ane een aie’ 43, 000 

Sa a a oe 1, 480, 000 


Items (a) and (b) have been computed on the per capita cost experience of 
fiseal year 1955. Switchboard and equipment rental costs are based on equipment 
being utilized in fiscal year 1956. The estimate for postage is based on estimated 
costs for fiseal year 1956 as no experience is available from fiscal year 1955, 
when franking privileges were in existence. Other costs are the same as for 
fiscal year 1955. 

Rents and utilities, $35,000.—This estimate provides for the leasing of office 
space, costs of utilities. and commercial storage in those cities not under the 
jurisdiction of General Services Administration. The estimate is based on space 
presently under lease less any terminations or adjustments anticipated during 
fiscal year 1956. 

Printing and publications, $625,000.—This estimate provides for the reprodue- 
tion of blueprints to provide (a) contracting officers with technical data necessary 
in obtaining negotiating bids, (%) supply organizations with technical data 
to permit materiel identification and inspection and (c) operating units with 
data to permit proper maintenance of equipment. 

Contractual services, $1,684,000.—There is provided in this estimate $1 million 
for contractual nonresearch and development testing. Products submitted by 
potential contractors are tested to determine suitability for Air Force use and 
eligibility for inclusion in the qualified products list. Also, first article produc. 
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tion items procured on Air Force contracts are tested for conformance to con- 
tract specifications. 
In addition to the above, this estimate provides for the following: 


(muds Biaintemanee of Gules 3 Gis tte esses sae ee 
(db) Manemeent service COnizTEcwe...........................+-- is 281, 000 
a il canta nance nenaaremeapeliegine nae Sa ne 5, 000 
(d) Federal employees Government life insurance_____- ee = Se 

ah a ie EP ee 2 ie 684, 000 


The estimate for item (a@) and item (c) are based on comparable costs for 
fiscal year 1956. Item (b) provides for studies in connection with GFAE and 
the contractual training of Air Force personnel. The estimate is based on prior 
vear experience. Item (d) is based on a participation of 95 percent of all 
eligible personnel and a contribution of $19.50 per year for an average policy of 
$6,000, 

Supplies and materials, $272.000—This estimate provides $69,000 for gasoline, 
oil, and lubrication for the operation of 3870 motor vehicles at the fiscal Vear 1955 
rate: $203,000 is provided for other operating supplies at the fiscal year 1955 rate. 

Equipment, $115,000.—These funds are required to cover the cost of quality 
control tools and instruments, office furniture, and furnishings and other items 
designated for local purchase. The estimate is based on the cost experience 
of fiscal year 1955, 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $2 million.—These funds are required for 
payments to local taxing bodies in lieu of real estate taxes in accordance with 
Public Law 388, 84th Congress. 

Tazes and assessments, $101,000.— These funds represent the employer’s portion 
of social security tax (FICA) and are based on 10 percent of the employees as 
experienced in fiscal year 1955 or 1,206 employees at $84 each. 


PROCUREMENT CONTRACT AUDIT 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, we might proceed now with the state- 
ment of Mr. Thomas in regard to procurement contracts before we 
have the questions, since all of this is on the same general subject. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Our next project, Mr. Chairman, is procurement contract auditing, 
and our witness is Mr. A. B. Thomas who is the Deputy Auditor Gen- 
eral in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, United 
States Air Force. 

Mr. Thomas has a prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Thomas. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Toomas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the esti- 
mate under budget program 190, project 192 will provide for civilian 
personnel services and related operating costs required for perform- 
ance of procurement contract audits by the Auditor General in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND ORGANIZATION 


Auditing of procurement contracts is the responsibility of the 
Auditor General, who functions on an independent basis under the 
direction of the Comptroller, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
To accomplish the audit mission, the Auditor General has a worldwide 
audit organization. Contract audit personnel are stationed at 6 dis- 
trict offices, 25 branch offices in key cities, and 103 resident audit offices, 
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a total of 135 locations in 9 countries on 4 continents, Auditors are 
stationed on a full-time basis at major contractors’ plants. At con- 
tractors’ plants where the audit workload does not justify full-time 
audit, periodic examinations of the records and internal controls are 
made by mobile auditors. 


AUTHORITY FOR AUDIY 


Title IV of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, recog- 
nized the importance of audit and made specific provision for the 
establishment of an audit organization in the Department of Defense 
and the military departments. Public Law 216, 81st Congress, estab- 
lished the comptroller system and an internal audit requirement. 


THE AUDIT FUNCTION AND RESULTS 


The auditors serve the Air Force in various ways by: 

1. Auditing contractors’ books of account and records of costs; 

2. Surveying their accounting systems and internal controls; 
and 

3. Supplying technical accounting advice to procurement offi- 
cers on numerous complex questions concerning the accounting 
treatment that should be accorded various types of costs claimed 
by contractors. Also, reviews are made of contractors’ costs and 
price proposals prior to award of contracts. In subsequent nego- 
tiations, the amounts of such proposals are frequently reduced 
substantially in establishing contract prices. 

Audit reports furnished procurement officers for use in contract 
negotiations are a large factor in attaining the Air Force goal of “more 
Air Force per dollar.” Auditing of contract expenditures during 
fiscal year 1955 resulted in reductions in contract costs by the con- 
tracting officers of about $260 million. I will cite three examples of 
contract reductions. I have other examples available if desired. 

The first example pertains to audit review and evaluation of a con- 
tractor’s forecasted costs of $151.5 million for aircraft engines and 
spare parts to be delivered in a prospective 6-month period. It was 
found that, based on current experienced cost trends, the contractor 
had overstated his proposed costs for purchased parts, raw materials, 
direct labor, and overhead. 

At the price redetermination conference, $9,341,268 of the auditors’ 
questioned costs were upheld in the negotiated revised prices for 
engines and spare parts to be delivered in the prospective 6-month 
period ended December 31, 1955. The negotiated reduction of con- 
tractor’s proposed costs, in turn, resulted in a profit reduction of 
$1,038,000, or a total selling price reduction of $10,379,268. 

Another example pertains to a manufacturer of radar sets. This 
contractor submitted cost data which purported to support his con- 
tract asking price of $61 million. The auditor aaa clerical er- 
rors, unsubstantiated inventory losses, excessive variances from stand- 
ards, unsupported development costs, and other overstated charges. 
The contract was negotiated at a reduction of $4.2 million. 

The third case resulted in a cash refund to the Government by a 
subcontractor. Air Force audit review of a prime contractor’s audit 
of 35 purchase orders and subcontracts placed with this subcontractor 
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revealed unsatisfactory audit work by the prime contractor. The Air 
Force auditor prevailed upon the prime contractor to reaudit the sub- 
contractor’s costs. The result was a cash refund of $562,063 from the 
subcontractor to the prime contractor and a direct credit or reduction 
to the Army prime contract. Air Force has audit cognizance of all 
Army, Navy, and Air Force contracts at this prime contractor’s plant 
under a coordinated audit program. 

The coordinated audit program of the thre military departments, 
which is operating very effectively, is cited as an example of action 
taken by the departments to eliminate duplication of audit effort and 
to reduce the overall cost of contract auditing. This program for- 
mally delegates authority and responsibility to one audit agency for 
all contract audit work of the military departments at a contractor's 
plant. 

The tangible evidences of reductions in cost referred to above do not 
represent the total value of auditing. Its significance in causing con- 
tractors to refrain from making claims for improper charges cannot 
be overlooked. The knowledge that accounts and activities are subject 
to audit is a very definite deterrent to improper action by both Gov- 
ernment and contractor personnel. 


AUDIT VOLUME AND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


During fiscal year 1955, the Auditor General audited procurement 
contract costs at contractors’ plants in excess of $9 billion. There 
were 6,600 audit reports issued for the use of contracting officers, nego- 
tiators, and other procurement officials responsible for contract 
administration. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were over 15,000 prime contracts under 
audit cognizance of the Auditor General. These contracts had a face 
value of over $35 billion, with an uncompleted balance of $12 billion. 

Audits are made in connection with procurement under two princi- 
pal types of contracts—the cost-reimbursement type, commonly re- 
ferred to as cost-plus-a-fixed fee, and the price-redetermination type. 
The factors and computations used to determine man-year require- 
ments are supported by statistics produced from field audit installa- 
tions’ operating reports. Application of our experience factors to the 
$9.3 billion estimated procurement expenditure for fiscal year 1957 
results as follows: 





Type of contract 


Fiscal year 1957 ' j 
| Cost reim- | Price redeter-| 


bursement | mination | Total 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ey a | billion -- $2.2 $7.1 | $9.3 
Man-years required t piniga Cacia hele eae 479 709 11, 188 





1 There is an additional requirement for 47 man-years for administrative functions at 6 district offices 
and 21 man-years for liaison and procurement survey audit activities at Headquarters, Air Materiel] Com- 
mand. This makes a total of 1,256 man-years. As shown on exhibit 1, we have planned the assignment 
of 110 military to procurement contract audit; the remainder, 1,146, will be civilians, 9 of which are foreign 
contract employees (07 funds) and 1,137 graded positions. A net lapse ef 12 civilian man-years is antici- 
pated, leaving 1,125 net man-years to be funded from 01 personal services funds. 
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A total of $7,568,000 is requested ; $7,193,300 for 1,134 man-years of 
audit services and $374,700 for related costs of travel, insurance, and 
transportation of things. A comparison of this estimate with the cur- 
rent and past year is shown in the attached exhibit 1. 

It will be observed that, although the workload and total man-year 
requirements for fiscal year 1957 are slightly lower than for fiscal year 
1955, the total estimated costs for fiscal year 1957 are noticeably higher 
than experienced in fiscal year 1955. The following four factors repre- 
sent 96 percent of the increase: 


Ls RS Sia IVI nT POO ooo ote he — ede eee $452, 000 
2. Increased maximum travel per diem allowances (Aug. 1, 1955) ---_- 42, 000 
3. Programing civilian auditors in positions for which military person- 

ee pe mot ries ae eee cc sed Bibcodis 109, 000 


4. Aggressive action in recruiting auditors will reduce lapses, represent- 
ing unfilled positions, from 100 in fiscal year 1955 to 12 in fiscal 
year 1957 and increase total salaries and related costs by_-------- 587, 000 


Constant efforts are being made to obtain better utilization of per- 
sonnel through: 


1. Improved auditing methods and techniques and training of 
personnel ; 

2. The cumulative effect of experience with contractors’ ac- 
counting policies and procedures; 

3. Improved contractor cooperation; and 

4. The cumulative effect of experience of contractor personnel 
in accounting and general performance under Government con- 
tracts. 

Improvements in the Auditor General program have been recognized 
by the General Accounting Office. Today, for the most part, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is devoting its efforts in the audit of Air Force 
contracts to a periodic review of the effectiveness of the Auditor Gen- 
eral program at audit installations. 


SUMMARY 


In summary I would like to repeat that: 

1. A strong well-rounded audit program, suited to a decentralized 
pattern of operations, is a necessary and vitally important part. of 
adequate internal control and effective financial management. 

2. Audit is a deterrent to improper action by both Government and 
contractor personnel. 

3. Assistance to procurement officers and contract administrators 
in fiscal year 1955 resulted in reduction in contract costs to the Air 
Force of about $260 million and it is anticipated that this trend will 
continue through fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

4. It is proposed to audit $9.3 billion in procurement contract ex- 
penditures at an audit cost of about $7.5 million, which is less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the procurement expenditures. 
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COMPARATIVE DATA 


The composition of the fiscal year 1957 estimate is compared in the following 
summary with the estimate for fiscal year 1956 and with actual experience for 
fiscal year 1955: 


Actual, fiscal Estimate, fis- | Estimate, fis- 








year 1955 cal year 1956 cal year 1957 
Procurement contract expenditures _--- | $9, 600, 000, 000 | $9, 100, 000, 000 $9, 300, 000, 000 
Total man-year requirements - - - ; 1, 283 1, 256 1, 256 
Less military positions ia ea 154 122 110 
i ical ileal tints 
Civilian man-year requirements. - - cat 1, 129 1, 134 1, 146 
Foreign contract labor. ----- ‘ wks 9 | 9 | 9 
Graded position requirements_.-__--- 1,120 | 1, 125 | 1, 137 
Net adjustment for lapses._.....--.----------- 100 | 32 2 
ee [eens 1 ne 
Net man-years paid from 01 funds... ------- as 1,020 | 1,093 | 1, 125 
——— | a = = 
Average annual basic salary ceaNon . ‘ | $5, 801 | $6, 141 | $6, 335 
Average cost per man-year_- eonka ; 5, 872 | 6,197 | 6, 386 
Funds for.personal. services: 

Graded personnel. 6, 018, 400 | 6, 750, 000 7, 184, 300 
Foreign contract labor - . 5 9, 600 8, 700 | 9, 000 
Total personal services ___. | 6, 028, 000 6, 758, 700 | 7, 193, 300 
TWOTGS. ccids snsinstcd ae | 253, 900 | 313, 000 | 331, 600 
Transportation of things (PCS civilian) -- 5, 500 | 9, 600 | 9, 600 
Group life-insurance contributions - 16, 400 | 24, 300 | 24, 000 

Awards.. ackesee ‘ 200 | 2, 000 |--- “a 
Team, FIOA. ..<.:-; 21, 000 | 9, 400 | 9, 500 
PWN 255232 aS. 6, 325, 000 7,117,000 | 7, 568, 000 


That concludes my prepared statement. 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES FOR PROCUREMENT CONTRACT AUDIT 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert pages III-7, 
8, and 9 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
Program 190, procurement administration 
Project 192—Procurement Contract Audit: 


Program requirements: 


a a ae Banta cos da, Sccics wei acaba oid ans $7, 568, 000 
ane RE bine Sakon ee ee een diem 7,117, 000 
eens EE. Sec as ond Soca bate eee eee 6, 325, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the pay of civilian personnel and related operating 
costs required for performance of procurement contract audits. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Personal services, 1,134 man-years at a cost of $7,193,300. 

The principal function of the industrial auditor, who is directly responsible 
to the Auditor General, Headquarters, USAF, is the performance of audit of 
costs incurred by contractors in the performance of procurement contracts for 
the purpose of determining: 

(a) The validity of contractors’ claims for reimbursement of costs. 

(b) The unit cost of producing an item under a procurement contract. 
_ (e) The costs incurred up to a given date and the total cost of perform- 
Ing a procurement contract. 
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(d) The costs pertaining to facility contracts for construction of Gov- 
ernment-furnished buildings and equipment to provide for increase pro- 
duction. 

In addition, industrial auditors perform surveys of contractors’ accounting 
systems, internal controls and programs of internal audit to determine their 
adequacy in relation to contract requirements. They also audit industrial 
property accounts maintained for Government-owned property furnished under 
various types of procurement contracts. 

The principal types of procurement contracts involving audits to be performed 
are cost-reimbursement contracts and fixed-price contracts containing price 
redetermination provisions. 

The Headquarters Liaison Office of the Auditor General, located at Air 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, provides contracting of- 
ficers and buyers with technical advice for use in negotiating contracts and 
in price redetermination which result in substantial savings to the Air Force 
and the Government. 

The man-year requirement for industrial auditors is based on the estimated 
volume of procurement contract expenditures during fiscal year 1957. Included 
in this estimate are 9 man-years and $9,000 for the contractual employment of 
Japanese indigenous personnel to perform auditor-interpreter services in Japanese 
contractors’ plants. These auditors will be located at district offices, branch offices 
and plant residencies throughout the United States and in Europe and the Far 
East. 

Travel, $331,600—These requirements are for temporary duty travel of military 
and civilian personnel in connection with the audit of costs under procure- 
ment contracts, attendance of auditors at hearings of contractors’ appeals before 
the Board of Contract Appeals and conferences relating to contract price rede- 
terminations with procurement personnel. These funds also cover travel in 
connection with permanent change of station of civilian personnel. The esti- 
mate is based on experience in fiscal year 1955. It is estimated that 14,775 trips 
requiring commercial transportation and 3,000 trips requiring per diem will 
be made in fiscal year 1957. 

Transportation of things, $9,600.—This requirement is for the transportation 
of household effects in connection with the permanent change of station of 
civilian employees. This estimate is computed on the basis of fiscal year 1955 
experience resulting in 101 movements of household effects at an average cast 
of $95. 

Cantractual services, $24,000.—These funds are to provide for the Government’s 
portion of Federal employees life-insurance premiums. 

Taxes and assessments, $9,500.—This request covers the employer’s portion of 
the social-security tax (FICA). The estimate is based on a projection of 
112.5 man-years to be subject to FICA in fiscal year 1957 at an average of $84 
per man-year. 


RECRUITMENT OF AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen, for your statements. 

Does the Air Force find it possible to recruit reasonably acceptable 
people for these audit jobs ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It has improved over the past year. We are trying 
to take care of that in our own way now, sir. We have gotten into 
a program of recruiting college students who have majored in account- 
ing. We visit various colleges to interview these boys and select those 
we feel are the best we can obtain. We now have a program which 
calls for the recruiting of about 50 each year. A year ago we recruited 
75. We wish to get about 50 each year because we have had such 
excellent results, such wonderful reports from our district directors 
and from our resident auditors on how well they are turning out. We 
feel it is a good program and from now on if we can recruit 50 per 
year into our organization it will provide for our annual require- 
ments at that level. There are more accountants available than there 
were 2 years ago. 
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Mr. Manon. What is the starting pay of the men that you get 
from the colleges? aa 

Mr. Tuomas. $3,670 per year, and they go up to $4,525 within 6 
months. Then after 1 year they can get another increase if we wish 
to give it to them; if they prove to us that they are worth it, they 
can go up to a higher grade GS-9, which starts at $5,440 a year. It 
compares favorably, at those grade levels, with commercial com- 
panies. We have worked this program out with the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Manon. After you have worked for 3 or 4 years as an auditor 
and done reasonably well, but nothing spectacular, what would you 
be making ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, a GS-11 would get a basic salary of about 
$6,400. 

Mr. Manon. You say a basic salary of $6,400. What do you mean 
by “basic” ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That is starting. Then there are increments of $215 
per year. 

Mr. Manon. How many persons do you have now on board in the 
auditing work? You have talked about man-years. 

Mr. THomas. On February 29, 1956, we had on board a total of 
1,117, including military. 

Mr. Manon. Now, these people are in many, many offices on four 
continents ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Where is the greater portion of these auditors? 

Mr. Tuomas. I would say that 90 percent are in the Zone of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage would be at Wright-Patterson Field 
in Ohio, for example ? 

Mr. Tuomas. At Wright-Patterson Field we have 21 people. 


TIMELINESS OF AUDITING 


Mr. Manon. Is this auditing work done with sufficient timeliness 
to bear fruit in the actual negotiations and settlements of contracts? 

Mr. Tuomas. For the most part, yes. There are instances when 
the contractor might submit his cost statement—which is the state- 
ment that is negotiated—with an insufficient number of days for 
adequate audit before the negotiation takes place. In those instances 
we usually talk with the Procurement Director at the Air Material 
Command, General Thurman. In the last 6 months we have had 2 
rather glaring instances where submission of cost statements were 
not timely and in each case there was not a sufficient number of days 
for audit. However, upon request, the Director of Procurement 
arranged for the negotiation to be set up 15 or 20 days, which gave 
us sufficient time to accomplish a fairly good audit of the cost state- 
ment. ‘There may be an occasion once in a while when we will be 
short on audit time and there is not an opportunity to set up a later 
date for negotiation. In that case, if we know about it soon enough, 
we will take men from another office and assign them to this par- 
ticular audit for a week or 2 weeks, if necessary. We try to take care 
of that, sir, in our own way. 
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WORK OF AUDIT DIVISION 


Mr. Manon. Just take any type of contractor you wish and tell us 
what the audit division does about it. 

Mr. THomas. Of course, contract costs are made up of three prin- 
cipal areas of expense—direct labor; raw materi a cost, ~and..the 
material that comes from their general stores; and overhead, which 
is the total cost of maintaining buildings and equipment and plant 
operations and general administration. So we have generally three 
divisions of contract cost. 

We usually perform an audit with staff assignments divided into 
these three areas. One group audits the direct labor costs, and makes 
floor checks. They will follow right through to the general accounts 
and cost statements. Another group will audit the material cost. 
They will review the requisitions on a test basis. We can only do 
a relatively small part of it. But we test to see that the contractor 
has a good system, that it is sound; that he follows that system; 
that hep has acceptable principles and procedures set up. We-try to 
make certain that he is following them by testing, by checking selected 
elements of his costs right through from the beginning. 

The overhead expenses are also audited carefully. We have in our 
contract audit manual a prescribed group of expenses which are not 
allowable. We check to see that such expenses do not find their way 
into the cost allocated to contracts. 

On our cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts, necessary adjustments are made 
by the auditor on the vouchers submitted for reimbursement. 

On our contracts with price redetermination clauses, we point out 
all questionable items in our audit report to the contracting officer, 
who is in charge of the negotiation or redetermination of the contract 
price. 

Mr. Manon. Is the average man who works for you able to inter- 
pret what he sees and discovers ¢ 


AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. Yes. We have a very good staff. A great many of 
our personnel go back to 1942. They have been doing this work for 
the last 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. Manon. Do they improve decidedly with experience / 

Mr. THomas. Very ‘definitely, sir. We have a fairly well-rounded 
staff. 

Mr. Manon. What is your annual turnover in employees? 

Mr. Tuomas. In what we call the audit class, the GS—9’s up to 13’s, 
it is quite low. I would say that it is not more than 7 percent. Below 
the 9's, it is a little heavier. That is more the clerical and the admin- 
istrative type. In the pure audit type of personnel, about 7 percent. 

Mr. Manon. That is the reason you do not need to recruit but a 
relatively few auditors from college ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, sir. Of course, I do not want you to 
think that we have a perfect audit staff. Like everyone else, we 
have some auditors who have gone as far as they can go. If they 
were in industry they would probs ibly be let out. It is not quite 
so easy to do that in the civil service, as you gentlemen are aware. 
But we are advancing these GS-5’s, to GS-7’s and GS-9’s to fill these 
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other. positions as we lose the people. That is another reason for 
bringing the students up. They can fill some spots that will be vacated 
as time goes on. 


AUDIT OF COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. What does an auditor do while the contract is in 
process? For example, here is a man that has a contract to do a cer- 
tain thing, build airplanes, or electronic equipment. What is the 
auditor doing while this work is in progress ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Under the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, which overall 
is about 25 percent of our work, and in some plants more, he must 
approve every public voucher that comes through. Some contractors 
present to the resident auditor as many as 30 or 40 vouchers a month. 
Those are for his payrolls, his materials used, and for his overhead 
expenses. The auditor must approve each voucher before it goes 
through the finance officer for payment. We try to get all those vouch- 
ers approved within a 1-week period. In fact, there is considerable 
effort on the part of the Air Force to get the contractors reimbursed 
promptly because they are in a sense using their own money, and we 
try to get them reimbursed within a 10-day period. 

Mr. Manon. I note that you have been with the Air Force for quite 
some time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCUREMENT PROCESS 


Mr. Manon. We keep hammering away here in this committee from 
year to year in an effort to inspire greater economy in money and 
manpower and to attain more efficiency in the various departments 
of. defense. 

Now, I assume it would be but natural for you to say from today 
in every way the procurement is getting better and better, but what 
is your honest objective opinion about it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very broad question, sir. I am a little at 
a loss as to pinpointing the answer. I would say that procurement 
is improving, and I would say that honestly and personally. I have 
noticed what I feel to be a big improvement in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. Could you cite anything that leads you to make that 
statement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, yes; I think that I can. For one thing, there 
has been a much better spirit of cooperation in the last 3 years, par- 
ticularly between the audit organization and procurement. Today, 
I would say we are doing many things, at greater length, and to more 
purpose in contract work than we were 4 years ago. Our audit find- 
ings are accepted by procurement. Before, we had to literally force 
our way into the camp, you might say. I can remember that 5 years 
ago we had to “force” our way in. Today we do not. We are a part 
of the team today. We work together. Air Materiel Command has 
a problem—a procurement problem. We have a team of eight men 
at the Air Materiel Command whose primary objective is to assist 
procurement in their procedures. We are auditing these procedures. 
We find that almost all of our recommendations are accepted. 
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Changes are being made or put into effect to improve things and that 
1S something that 5 years ago would have been unheard of. We are 
working with procurement today on a special deal on pricing of spare 
parts. We have 3 or 4 of our men working on it for them, and we are 
going now into the field to do more work. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF AUDIT AND PROCUREMENT STAFFS 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Uhle, how long have you been in the pro- 
curement field ? 

Colonel Unter. I have been in my present position about 6 months. 
I was in the programs and Analysis Office in Procurement 1 year 
before that, and I was in the comptroller organization in manpower 
and organization for 2 years before that; so I have been in the logistics 
field about 314 years in AMC; about a year and a half of which has 


—e 


been in procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Have you observed a closer relationship, a better work- 
ing aa between the Audit Division and the procurement 
people ¢ 

Colonel Unte. There is no doubt about that, sir. Within the last 
3 months we have had meetings between General Thurman and Gen- 
eral Farnsworth on 2 or 3 occasions. We have been working to- 
gether to figure out how we can better allocate the manpower re- 
sources that we have between us in this audit and cost analysis area, 
and we have seen results where our people out in the field are defi- 
nitely using the auditor more all the time. There used to be a wall 
between us, I think, and we felt that price analysis, as far as our 
negotiations were concerned, was our business. We are continually 
now drawing the auditors into the prenegotiation studies, and they 
actually sit in on our negotiations in many instances. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not take the attitude—do 
not bother us, you audit people. Weare running this show. You have 
a better feeling and better understanding in connection with the whole 
picture, and you have concluded this is the best way to get results 
for defense and for the taxpayers; is that right ? 

Colonel Unte. Yes. I think the attitude that you mentioned was 
strong a couple of years ago, but we realize in procurement that we 
need the auditors to do a good negotiation job. We need their stamp 
of approval on the costs as submitted by the contractor before we go 
ahead and negotiate. Weuseit. We want it. 

Mr. Manon. How do you account for the fact that a few years 
ago you were not doing as good a job in this field and you did not 
have this relationship you now describe ? 

Colonel Unie. Well, I think inherently when you have people in 
separate organizations that are entirely disassociated even though they 
may be at the same plant, even though the offices may be adjoining 
or in close proximity, I think it is a natural pride of authorship to 
think—this is my area and that is yours, and I think that the natural 
tendency is for the procurement people to feel that the auditors should 
be concerned with past expenditures and that our worry is with the 
present negotiations and the forecast of what the costs will be as 
compared to what the contractor submits in his cost proposal, 
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As a matter of fact, the validity of the cost proposal and the forward 
look is entirely dependent upon past experience, so we know that we 
cannot afford to ignore the auditor assistance. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I add to that? Our audit work has entered 
into the projection as well as the audit of historical costs. The pro- 
curement officers realize the benefits to be derived from our services to 
them, so now they are asking us to do that work rather than our doing 
it of our own accord and submitting it tothem. We, of course, in the 
Auditor General’s Office, have an independent status, so we feel that 
we can do anything we believe to be of benefit to the Air Force. I 
think that we literally forced information upon them at one time, but 
now it is bearing fruit and they are working with us and requesting 
such information. 

Mr. Manon. I assume that there has been no willful or malicious 
element in this picture, that it was a sort of growing up / 

Mr. Tuomas. A growing up. 

Mr. Garvock. I would say that General Rawlings’ background as 
Comptroller and his understanding of the audit problem has probably 
contributed much to this working out of a better relationship than any 
other one factor. 

Mr. Manon. This shows the fine hand of General Rawlings, and I 
think it is very encouraging and commendable. I am pleased to hear 
you say it. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION STAFF 


How many people did you say that you have on board in your work, 
Colonel Uhle ¢ 

Colonel Unte. Very close to 12,000 on board. We are within a 
very close limit of the number we are authorized to have. It is slightly 
under 12,000. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have much of a turnover of your more im- 
portant personnel ¢ 

Colonel Une. At headquarters Air Materiel Command, at GS-9 
and above, which is in the $5,000 bracket, the turnover in 1955 was a 
little over 4 percent. The overall turnover in the Air Materiel Com- 
mand is about 13 or 14 percent. In some areas you have a very high 
turnover. For instance, it is high for our administrative contracting 
officers, who are having daily contact with industry representatives 
making considerably more money. The turnover is estimated to be 
about 20 percent in that area. It is higher in some cases and lower 
in others, and 13 percent a year is a fairly high turnover, we feel, 
overall in the Air Materiel Command. 


INCREASED PROCUREMENT EFFICIENCY 


Mr. Manon. Do you feel, Colonel, that you are learning better how 
to do this job and year to year we are getting more for our money, more 
efficiency, and better utilization of manpower ? 

Colonel Une. Sir, I have been in this business a fairly short time, 
but from what I see I have a great deal of confidence in what we are 
doing from day to day. In any area that I can look into, whether it is 
contract administration, whether it is pricing, whether it is our 
approval of facility requirements, or in the policy and procedure area, 
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I know we are doing a much better job from day today. I donot know 
anybody in the procurement business who feels we can get complacent 
about our progress. We know that we have a lot of areas that have 
to be improved. In every area that we look we are improving. We 
know our problems, we are working on them, and within the boundaries 
of the personnel limitations and other problems we have to live with, 
we are making a lot of progress. 

Mr. Manon. You people are working i areas where we are spending 
billions of dollars. Do your people, in your opinion, have a fairly 
strong feeling of responsibility ¢ 

Colonel Un e. I can speak with conviction about the people at the 
top, such as General Rawlings, General Baker, and General Thurman. 
They feel very keenly the responsibility for protecting the taxpayer’s 
money, and every day we are battling to get a better deal for the Air 
Force in our bargaining with industry and in the procurements we are 
making. I think generally the people I know at Headquarters Air 
Materiel Command are all:‘keenly aware of the responsibility they have 
with regard to these billions of dollars we are spending. 1 think that 
our controls over each of these areas are continually getting better 
as we go along. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Manon. As you know, we have various investigations in Wash- 
ington and in the field from time to time, investigations that are 
made by congressional committees, or by representative staffs of 
congressional committees and you know of the criticisms that are 
made from time to time. Do you have the feeling that Congress and 
Members of Congress should have confidence that the program is 
not too badly off, or is running reasonably well taking into account 
that as long as we have human beings to deal with we will have human 
errors? What is your general feeling about that? 

Colonel Unrir. Well, I do not think anybody in the Air Force, or 
in Air Material Command would say that these investigations should 
he stopped. I have not seen any yet that we have not learned some- 
thing from. I think that we are happy to have them generally. It 
does at times consume a tremendous amount of manpower. It con- 
sumes a Jot of manpower to provide all the reports that are required 
by the Department of Defense, but it is my personal opinion, and I 
feel that General Rawlings and General Baker would feel the same 
way, that generally we come out smarter at the end of each investiga- 
tion than we go in. In many cases they point up things that we 
already know. I believe generally these committees should be able 
to feel that most of us, as custodians of the taxpayers’ dollars, are 
very conscientious about it. 

Unfortunately, the publicity we get is often the case where we have 
not done a good bargaining job, or where an individual is found who 
is perhaps not 100 percent honest. We are confident that most of 
our people are dedicated and honest and driving good bargains for 
the Air Force. We need more publicity on the many examples of 
good procurement we accomplish. 

Mr. Manon. It is no different in your work than in any other field. 
In Washington the peonle who get headlines in the paper are not 
the people who necessarily do the hard work from day to day. 
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ABILITY OF AIR FORCE PERSONNEL TO MATCH SKILLS OF INDUSTRY 
PERSONNEL 


Now, Mr. Thomas, do you feel that our people are able to match 
the trained skills of people hired by Boeing and Douglas and North 
American and Hughes? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not trying to push the audit organization for- 
ward, but auditwise and accountingwise we feel that we are on a par 
with the majority of these big contractors. 

Now, our observations, or our own audits have indicated that at the 
negotiation table where the contractor probably has a dozen $25,000 
to $50,000 a year men available, or present, we may not match up 
with them. 

I have not actually attended a negotiation conference for 2 or 3 
years, but I understand from our supervisory auditors and our resi- 
dent auditors from contractors’ plants, who attend these negotiations, 
both the prenegotiation conference and the negotiation itself, to assist 
whenever they are called upon, they feel that the Air Force is doing 
a better job than we used to do. I believe that that would be the 
consensus of our topmen, the resident auditors—that we are doing a 
better job. Being auditors, they probably feel sometimes that the 
contractor gets the better end of the stick: I do not know how you 
‘an avoid it. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think, Colonel Uhle? 

Mr. Tuomas. If 1 might add, we have found generally that the 
salary rates paid the negotiators are far too low to employ the type 
of people that are required on these negotiations. That would be one 

rather pertinent observation. 

Mr. Manon. Who are the key people in these negotiations? Are 
they military or civilians ? 

Colonel Unie. Well, it depends upon where you are. At the depot, 
your average negotiator would be a civilian buyer. He is generally 
GS-9 to GS —11, which means about $5,000 to $7,000 a year. On the 
larger negotiations Headquarters, AMC, we have a team effort with 
both military and civilian members of the team doing the negotiations. 
For instance, we have people who specialize in price analysis. In the 
Aircraft Division we have one lieutenant colonel and sev eral civilians 
who do nothing else but analyze the price proposals and actively par- 
ticipate in handling the negotiations. The same is done for engines 
and other major items. The buyer is generally a civilian. 

Mr. Manon. Is the buyer at these negotiations usually one of the 
topflight salaried people, or is he on a lower level? 

Colonel Une. Are you talking about the Air Force or industry ? 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about industry, and I am talking about 
the Air Force, and I am thinking about the negotiation with Boeing, 
or maybe an extension of the B—52 contract. In dealing with these big 
companies are you overpowered with brass, and I do not mean mili- 
tary brass? What is the situation ? 

Colonel Unte. In some cases we come close to being overpowered 
with brass because generally we are dealing with vice presidents, with 
comptrollers, and with top legal people from the corporations, and 
the general salary range will be from $15,000 to $30,000 a year and 
higher in some cases. If we have a negotiation with Boeing, we 
would perhaps have the Chief of the Bombardment Branch at AMC 
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who is a full colonel, and we might have Colonel Damberg, who is 
Chief of the Aircraft Division, and we might have a general officer 
sitting in on that negotiation. Usually the top individual representing 
the Air Force would be a colonel or a GS-14 or GS-15. They are 
dealing with very capable and very highly paid people in industry. 

Mr. Manon. In some cases are the colonels to whom you referred 
perhaps just newly transferred to their jobs and therefore do not. 
have the feel of the jobs? What would you say about that ? 

Colonel Une. I will say in a lot of cases we have to pick up the 
feel very rapidly. There is an inability to bring into the procurement 
system enough people who have been brought up in the game, and T 
do not think we are satisfied with the continuity. It presents a real 
problem. 

Mr. Manon. What about the civilians? Is a civilian more or less 
prone to await the initiative of the military man who really heads 
the Air Force delegation at these meetings? 

Colonel Unte. No, sir; I do not think that is true at all. Our civil- 
ians at AMC are very experienced people. We have to rely on them 
very heavily, and they take all the initiative that they are capable 
of in these negotiations. Our top civilians, the GS-13’s, GS—14’s, and 
GS-15’s that work in these negotiations are very active. They do not 
sit in the background and wait for the military to speak up. 

Mr. Manon. What is the top salary of the civilian who negotiates 
on these major contracts ? 

Colonel Unter. You would probably have GS-14’s and 15’s sitting 
in on the negotiations. They are in the $10,000 to $12,000 bracket. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think we would get a better job by paying per- 
haps twice that salary to these key civilians? 

Colonel Unte. I think in the long run we would do a better job if 
we were able to attract and retain in the civil-service system people of 
that caliber. In the short run, there would be a tendency to promote 
the people you have on board, but for the long run we would be able 
to attract some of these topflight people who are too ambitious and 
too aggressive to settle early in life for a top of $12,000 a year. We 
do lose a fair proportion of the people who are young and ambitious 
and aggressive, and the salaries that they are offered by industry are 
always substantially higher than the salaries they get from us. Un- 
fortunately, many of the people who are doing a terrific job for the 
Air Force and giving the contractors a tough time are the ones that 
the contractors are willing to pay several thousand more a year to 
attract them from us. 

Mr. Manon. We have the ability through contracting and auditing 
and policymaking to more or less ride heard, do we not, over what 
industry pays? If industry is making such profit on these contracts 
that they can pay a large number of people salaries that are quite 
out of line with Air Force salaries under civil service, do we not have 
the capability to more or less tone down some of those salaries ? 

Colonel Unie. We do have the responsibility to approve the execu- 
tive salaries paid in cost-reimbursable contracts. We do approve 
them. I do not think in most cases the Air Force feels that these sal- 
aries are out of line for the type of work these people are doing. I 
think that we would be more inclined to say that the top salaries we 
can pay Air Force personnel are perhaps out of line. 
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Mr. Gartock. If we are going to have the type of people that can 
run Douglas, we are going to have to pay the going rate for that kind 
of talent. I do not think that we would want to put in a salary scale 
that would bring them down to our level and which may bring about 
the result of inetfective management of the plant operation. 

You said something about a salary twice what they get. There 
are many things that the Government does for those employees that 
does not show up on the salary scale. I do not think that it would 
take twice the present scale. I think it is an area where we would 
welcome investigation because a little more money spent could prob- 
ably show a substantial profit to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Why does not someone ask that something be done 
about that? I have sat at this table for years and we talk about this, 
but nothing ever happens. 

Mr. Gartock. Over a period of years this committee has been very 
helpful to the Department of Defense in providing us with grades of 
higher salaries. Somehow or other, we still never get enough. It has 
been my observation that there has been a tendency on the part of the 
whole civil-service system to authorize lower grades for field jobs 
than they do for the headquarters positions here in Washington. I 
think that there are now 200 of the supergrades in the Department 
and AMC has 5. Of the 200 supergrades at the top of the Department 
of Defense we get 5 down in the AMC. 

Mr. Manon. How many are there at the contracting end? 

Colonel Unter. I do not believe that any of the supergrades are 
actually participating in our negotiations. 

Mr. Manon. A place where we could bring some power to bear which 
we need to hold our own with industry is not being utilized, it seems 


tome. The man who can really do the job for us and get the results 
is not getting the breaks. 


We will recess until 2 o’clock. 
Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. The chairman was 
asking you, Colonel Uhle and Mr. Thomas, as to your justifications. 


I have a question or two I should like to address to you men for the 
record. 


Who is the Auditor General ? 
Mr. Tuomas. Gen. William Farnsworth, Brigadier General Farns- 
worth. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AUDIT POLICY 


Mr. Deane. Would you say, Mr. Thomas, that the auditine activi- 
ties are colored by the military or by the civilian activity, within the 
scope of your services? Who creates the policy? Discuss it generally. 

Mr. Tuomas. The audit policy, sir? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. The audit policy is a fair combination of the military 
requirements correlated with the civilian requirements. Let me say 
that my own personal experience in public accounting over many 
years, as to the commercial requirement, is that we try to give an over- 
all effect to our audit which is very fair to everyone concerned. I 
would say if it is colored at all it is colored by the professional and 
the civilian aspects of auditing rather than those of the military. 


But we work very closely together. I would not like to say it was 
really colored at all. 
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Mr. Deane. I have no particular motive in developing the point 
other than to try to truly assess the character and the objective of the 
auditing service. 

I have labored under the impression through the years that audit- 
ing likely was the job of a civilian, which brings up the next question 
1 wish to ask. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


You told our chairman the number of people in the auditing activity 
as of February 1956, I believe. 

Mr. Troatas. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What were those figures? Would you mind restating 
them, for civilian and military ? 

Mr. Tuomas. These are approximate figures, but they are very close. 
We had 1,071 civilians and we had 46 military. That was our position 
as of Febr uary 29; 1,071 civilians and 46 military. 

Mr. Deane. What kind of auditors are they? Are they CPA’s? 
How would you characterize their rank or rating as auditors ? 

Mr. Tuomas. You are referring to the military or the civilians? 

Mr. Deane. Take the civilians first. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have approximately 150 certified public account- 
ants. We have many other high-class accountants who are not 
certified. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. On page 68 of the staff investigators’ report there are 
indicated certain number of auditors, civilian and military. I asked 
that question to firm up the comparison as contained in ‘the report, 
prepared by the committee investigators, on audit activities. 

I would like to read what the report says and have you assist me by 
either challenging these figures or firming up just what is right as 
compared w ith the figures you are giving. 

Auditing within the Department of Defense is performed by audit organiza- 
tions under the respective Department comptrollers. These organizations and 
their personnel strengths as of June 30, 1955, were as follows: 

I will not take up the Army or the Navy. Under “Civilian” for 
the Auditor General, United States Air Force, there is shown 1,801, 
and under “Military” there is shown 845, or a total of 2,646. Will you 
reconcile those figures with your figures ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. The Auditor General has two main fune- 
tions. One of those is contract auditing and the other is the internal 
auditing within the Air Force. 

Of the 1,801 civilians as of February 29 in the Contract Audit Divi- 
sion we had 1,071. Of the 845 military which are used for the most 
part in the internal auditing in the Air Force bases, we do have 46 
military, out of the 845, in the contract audit phase of the work. The 
remainder are in the internal audit at the operational base level and 
at the AMA’s. 

Mr. Deane. Does the Auditor General—or do you-—figure into the 
internal audit and the contract audits? 

Mr. THomas. We handle both, sir. 

- Mr. Deane. Do you not think in order to get a clear picture that the 
setiinl audit figures I have given from the report are actually the 
number of people we are dealing with? 
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General Bogart. Mr. Deane, may I speak to that ? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

General Bogart. This budget project, sir, project 192, covers only 
procurement contract audit and not the Air Force internal audit 
function. The personnel requirements for the internal audit fune- 
tion have been funded under command administration, which is proj- 
ect 481. Next year a part of the change we are making here is to 
transfer all of this procurement contract audit, which has previously 
been in the 100 appropriation, over to command administration, proj- 
ect 481, so that they will all be together in subsequent presentations, 
sir. But the audit of procurement contracts is a specialized function. 
[t had to do with procurement and was previously carried in the 100 
appropriation. 

Mr. Deane. It is reasonable to assume from reading this investi- 
gators’ report and the testimony previously given that there is, at 
least in my mind, a conflict there. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE AUDIT FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Deane. I wonder, Mr. Garlock, if you would state for the rec- 
ord the approach that the Air Force is making so far as the auditing 
activities as outlined by General Bogart are concerned, 

Mr. Gartock. May we add that for the record? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Title IV of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, recognized the 
importance of audit and made specific provision for the establishment of an 
audit organization in the Department of Defense and the military departments. 
Public Law 216, S8lst Congress, established the comptroller system and an internal 
audit requirement. The Comptroller of the Air Force delegated the responsibility 
for internal audit to the Auditor General, Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 

Under the Auditor General the internal audit function is divided into two 
specialized audit areas funded under separate budget projects. 

(1) Audits of the accounts of commercial organizations or contractors who 
have been awarded Air Force procurement contracts are performed by personnel 
assigned to the Contract Audits Division. The operations of this division for 
fiscal year 1957 and prior years are funded under budget project 192. 

(2) Audits of Air Force accounts and financial operations at major command 
headquarters and some 200 Air Force bases, depots, air materiel areas and other 
installations are performed by a different group of personnel assigned to the 
internal Audits Division. The operations of this division for fiscal year 1957 
and prior years are included as a part of command administration budget 
project 481. 

Next year (as a part of other contemplated changes in our budget presenta- 
tion) that part of the Auditor General budget formerly presented under budget 
project 192 will be combined with the Auditor General requirements under 
project 481 and will be presented as a single requirement for both types of audit 
functions under project 481. 


COST PRINCIPLES 


Mr. Deane. There is another question I should like to direct to 
both of you men, based upon the committee investigation. This 
information is on page 71 of the study. You can amplify your state- 
ment, if you so wish, for the record. 
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It says here: 


During our review, both audit and operating procurement personnel stated 
_ there was a definite need for cost principles applicable to fixed-price type 
of contracts. 


continuing to read from the report: 


The lack of a set of cost principles which can be recognized by contracting 
officers, auditors, and contractors, as being applicable to price redeterminable 
contracts has, in our opinion, contributed to nonrecognition of audit findings 
and has hindered effective coordination between auditors and contracting officers. 

I wonder, Colonel Uhle, if you would like to comment on that at 
the present time, and furnish such additional statements as you wish 
to make for the record ? 

Colonel Uute. Sir, I am certainly not an expert in that field. I 
did participate Saturday afternoon in a presentation we were making 
for the Hébert committee on the general profit and pricing area. 

I know that we do have a lot to do particularly in the area of train- 
ing our people as far as these profits and pricing principles are con- 
cerned. We find it extremely difficult to put in writing and in regula- 
tion everything and all the factors concerned so far as what is appli- 
cable and what is not applicable on cost and price analysis. There is 
considerable judgment concerned. We have a lot of turnover in our 
people. 

One of our major efforts on the staff is a continual training program 
to train our pricing analysts in the field of what the proper costs are, 
not only on the fixed price but in the redeterminable area. Beyond the 
fact that we do recognize the problem and are working on it, I do 
not believe there is much more I can say about it. 


COMPARISON OF AIR FORCE AUDITORS AND INDUSTRY AUDITORS 


Mr. Deane. Judging from your experience in dealing with the 
contractors’ auditors, do they appear to be smarter or do you feel that 
your people are capable of matching their knowledge and their ability, 
Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. Tuomas. As previously stated I believe Air Force audit per- 
sonnel generally more than match the knowledge and ability of con- 
tractor accounting personnel. With regard to the contractors outside 
auditors and utilization of their audits I can talk from a little experi- 
ence on that. We have worked with public accounting people on 
specific contracts to find out if or where they could assist us. It has 
not proved to be very helpful, because there are several phases of audit 
where a public accountant cannot release any information which he 
has obtained in doing his work for that particular client. One feature 
which is very much wanting in the public accountant helping us is 
that he cannot permit us to take his work papers to a negotiation table 
to discuss his findings without the permission of the contractor. We 
in the Air Force make our own audit and take our a which are 
included in our audit report or working papers to the conference table. 

Another feature which the public accounting profession will not get 
into is that of projection. A good part of our work is checking the 
contractor’s projection into the future; learning curves, labor curves, 
and so forth. The public accounting profession prefers to stay out of 
that. They prefer to audit actual facts and not deal in the future. 
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ACCESS TO INFORMATION 


Mr. Deane. When you go into a private contractor’s plant are you 
allowed to take any of his records to a more convenient place to do 
your work, where your force could do a better job, or do you do all 
the work in his plant ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, generally it is in his plant. In our larger 
plants we have a residence staff stationed there the year round. They 
usually have offices adjacent to the contractor’s accounting division. 
I have heard of very little difficulty in connection with obtaining 
records or the use of records, except at the normal times at the end 
of the month when the contractor is closing his records. No auditors, 
whether they are Air Force or outside auditors, at such times could 
have the records. We think we are treated quite well. 


DIFFERENCE IN GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY COST FIGURES 


Mr. Deane. From your experience, what has been the widest differ- 
ence of opinion in a given audit ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. The widest ? 

Mr. Deane. What did it involve ? 

Mr. Tuomas. A difference of opinion in what connection, sir ? 

Mr. Deane. In dollars or in performance of the contractor. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me see if this will illustrate it. We had 1 very 
large contractor who recently had a $500 million to $600 million 
negotiation. He had one 18 months before that for a very large amount 
of money. We in our audit found something over $30 million that we 
felt was off—overstated. His costs were overstated. 

We discussed it with the contractor. He revised his cost statement. 
by some $15 million to $20 million before it ever got to the negotia- 
tion table. Then we had other items. We still were not satisfied. 
In other words, the contractor did not adjust for everything we had 
noted, so the remaining part was negotiated at the conference table 
with the contracting officers and everyone assembled. 

A year or a year and a half later that same contractor was audited, 
and we had one of our top supervisory auditors from our district 
office in attendance for the last 2 weeks to go over the audit to see 
that we had done a real good job. Inasmuch as it had a deadline 
set for the negotiation conference we did not have all the time in 
the world to complete the audit, and he telephoned progress so we 
could tell when the report would be out. He was apologetic. He 
said that this time he only had about $6 million to report, and the 
last time they had about $30 million. 

Now, that was good, from our point of view. The contractor was 
cooperating with us. We had just as carefully audited his records, 
but he was closer to the facts, as we saw them, by $24 million than 
he had been a year and a half before. There was still $6 million 
to be debated. 

Does that, in part, answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Deane. It does. Do you think that that original large errone- 
ous figure was “padding” on his part @ 

Mr. Tuomas. It was a number of things. One thing in particular 
was that he was working on a learner’s curve for his labor, and our 
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auditors checked some of the basic principles involved in this learning 
cure and found he had started off with the wrong base, which made 
a very material difference in the projected labor cost to complete the 
contract. When we brought that to the contractor’s attention we 
did not know whether it was deliberate or just a mistake. We had to 
give the company credit that it was a mistake on its part. 


ADEQUATE NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. Do you have enough personnel to really cover the job 
in view of the tremendous amounts of money we are spending ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, sir, I would not say we have enough people, 
but we had as many people up to now as we have been able to hire 
who could do our work. Cost accounting in particular is a rather 
specialized work. Asa matter of fact, in the public-accounting field 
from my past experience I would say only about 2 out of every 5—or, 
say, 40 percent—of the people employed in public accounting are 
competent to do this cost-accounting audit work on these contracts. 
So our field in that particular work is somewhat more narrow than it 
would be otherwise. 


CONTRACTOR LOCATIONS 


Mr. Deane. Is it true that the Auditor General’s Office is faced 
with the fact that—and I read from the report of the committee 
investigators— 


As of June 30, 1955, there were 999 contractor locations included in this 
program? 


Are there that many ? 

Mr. THomas. Well, yes, sir. It could be even more than that. It 
depends on how you consider locations. 

We consider them major contractors and we have roughly about 
100. At these plants we have resident audit staffs. Then from our 
25 branch offices we perform mobile audits. All the branch offices 
do these mobile audits of these other hundreds of contractors where 
it is only necessary, maybe, for us to go in twice a year for 15 to 30 
days, depending on the size of the contract. 

Mr. Deane. Do you cover every contractor with an audit in a given 
budget year ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, sir, we would cover all those contractors with 
CPFF contracts, those with price redetermination contracts, and such 
other contracts as we, as an independent service, wish to make. 

Mr. Deane. Has this particular problem we are discussing given 
you any concern ? 

Mr. THomas. Nine hundred contractors, sir ? 

Mr. Deane. The number of contractors you need to audit. 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; we think we give very fair coverage. There 
are some contractors where we do not feel we should cover them be- 
cause there is a line where there is no return, or where the return you 
get from an audit is too small. That is, any excessive costs or projec- 
tions that an audit might reveal could be very well “gobbled up” by 


the cost of the audit. We try to look at that carefully. In the 
smaller type contracts we are very selective. We may audit some 
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contractors only once a year where we know they have good records 
and where reports in the past have revealed they regularly make a 
good showing. We try not to spend money for the sake of spending 
money,.auditwise. We have to take those things into consideration, 
Mr. Deane. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


INCOME TAX RETURNS OF CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Deane. Do you have the right under the agreement between 
the Air Force and the contractor to study the income-tax return of 
the contractor ? 

Mr. Tuomas. As to a definite right I would say “No”, sir. But 
in the majority of instances the contractors will cooperate with us 
and let us see their income-tax returns. 

Mr. Deane. There is no intention on the part of the Air Force to 
abuse this personal privilege and right of the contractor ? 

Mr. Tuomas. None whatsoever. If a contractor refuses there is 
little or nothing we can do. It is within the contractor’s right to 
let us see or not see it. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner? 


COST OF AUDIT COMPARED WITH SAVINGS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Thomas, I have been interested in listening to 
this presentation. It is one of the matters the committee has been 
concerned with for a long time. Of course, sometimes you are called 
on the scene after the horse has been stolen; in other words, a lot of 
your work is a postaudit ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which all comes after the job has been done. Once 
in a while that could be too late. 

You have, I think, a very good story to tell, if you just dramatize 
it a little more so that whoever reads the record can get it in one 
little capsule. I think we can put it in one little capsule by one 
question: For each dollar that you are spending in audit, how much 
are you saving or recovering for Uncle Sam? 

Mr. Tuomas. $35 for each dollar, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we get 3,500 percent return on our private invest- 
ment we think that is pretty good. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is good in your case. The reason I asked the 
question to dramatize it in that way is because many times members 
of the public and we in Congress get stories about some seemingly 
foolish thing Uncle Sam does. We will get stories much like the 
last one I can think of offhand, which dealt with Internal Revenue, so 
it does not bother you. According to the story, in order to collect 
$7.50 one man was taken off his job and sent out of town and, of course, 
he got his per diem, and undoubtedly his days pay was more than 
$7.50 and his per diem was more than $7.50 just to collect $7.50 
which it was later found had been paid the day before. Those are 
the things the public hears about. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Where they are being pennywise and pound foolish, 
because it just is not good business to spend $25 or $40 or $50 to 
collect $7.50, except perhaps as an example for somebody to always 
be honest with Uncle Sam when he makes out a social-security return 
or income-tax return. 

There is a limit, as you pointed out, to what you can justifiably 
spend as reflected by the returns which you get. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN PROCUREMENT AND AUDIT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. I was particularly well pleased to note that under 
General Rawlings’ administration—and those of us who have known 
him for so long would have been disappointed if he had not brought 
it about—that there is a greater degree of cooperation between pro- 
curement with audit prior to the fact and audit, as well as coopera- 
tion with audit after the fact. So I feel, as Colonel Uhle has pointed 
out and as you have pointed out, that as long as procurement and 
audit work together there is a big field for some rather substantial 
savings. Maybe it will not be in savings themselves, but at least there 
will be prevention of the possibility of excessive overcharge. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With the two offices working together as partners 
I do not think anyone can predict what the potential benefits will be, 
so it is gratifying to know that during these past few years that 
condition has developed and is now working out so well, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have four preliminary questions and after you have 
answered them I want to ask one final question. 


IMPROVED RECORDKEEPING 


The first question is: Is it your impression from your work in the 
audit field that the recordkeeping and general mechanics of the pro- 
curement program has improved in the past 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is, the records of AMC themselves, sir? 

Mr. Davis.. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That goes under the internal-audit side of our organ- 
ization; but I can say “Yes, sir.” I would even add to that that it 
has improved amazingly over the last 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. Which makes your job somewhat easier. 

Mr. Tuomas. It helps a lot, sir. 

Mr. Davis. So far as I have been able to determine, the overall pro- 
curement program of the Air Force is not going to be either appreci- 
ably larger or more complex in fiscal year 1957 than is the case in the 
current fiscal year, is it? 

Mr. Tuomas. We expect it to be just about the same, sir. That is 
how our presentation has been made. 


STOCK FUNDS 


Mr. Davis. How does the use of stock funds affect the job which 
your auditing crews have to do? 
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Mr. Tuomas. That, sir, is again an internal-audit question which is 
performed by auditors other than those included in this project 192 
area. But, to try to answer the question, the stock-fund auditing is 
still an auditing of centrally located ledgers for the stock fund. It 
might be slightly more work, being segregated, than if it were part 
of a sum total; but in the final analysis it makes very little difference 
in audit, sir. In fact, we can identify that part of the Air Force assets 
that much better in our audit. It might be somewhat advantageous 
so far as audit is concerned. 


PAY OF PROCUREMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. I also interpret the justifications here as indicating that 
the average people in our organization have recently become, and 
anticipate being during fiscal year 1957, better paid people than has 
been the case in the past; is that not true? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not to any great extent, sir. The increase in the 
average is mainly the pay increases that have taken place. 

Mr. Davis. At least, they are better paid people to some extent, 
which would indicate it should be a little bit easier to get more quali- 
fied people to do the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. We are not complaining, sir, at this 
time about our grade structure. Until we are unable to get qualified 
auditors, we are not complaining, and then we can come back and 
complain. I think we can do fairly well at the moment. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR NUMBER OF PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. Davis. Those are the four factors I have asked you about that 
ought to lead us to a pretty good comparison between what you have 
in the way of personnel and what you expect to have in the fiscal year 
that we are talking about here. 

One of them is that the procurement records are certainly in no 
worse shape. You have indicated they are probably better. 

The second is that the procurement program is not going to be 
particularly larger and not in any way appreciably more complex. 

You have indicated that the stock fund perhaps makes it a bit 
easier and certainly not any more difficult. 

Your people are going to be better paid than they have been in 
the past. 

Adding all of those four factors together, I would think that would 
be something which should lead us in the direction of your requiring 
fewer people to do the job. Now comes my final question : How do you 
justify more people being requested to do this job than you now have? 

Mr. Trromas. In 1957, sir, I think we have slightly decreased our 
requirements. 

Mr. Davis. I did not think that was true, overall. I saw some 
breakdowns where there were slightly less shown, but I thought the 
total was up. 

Mr. Tuomas. 1,283 compared to 1,256, which means we are down 
27 people in total. There is an increase of 17 man-years in civilians, 
but that is accounted for by a decrease of 44 military man-years. 

Mr. Davis. You are actually going to end up with a few less people? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir; we are going to end up with 27 less people 
in 1957, sir. We reconcile that by 44 military less and 17 civilians 
additional to take the place of those 44 military, the net being 27 less. 

Mr. Davis. Are the figures of 1,125 and 1,093 comparable? I am 
Jooking at exhibit 1, now, for the net man-years paid from 01 funds. 

Mr. Txomas. Those are civilian man- years, sir, but we have mili- 
tary and civilian auditors. If you will look up in the second line, in 
1955 we had 154 military auditors. In 1957 we hope to have 110. That 
was a reduction of 44. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about the current fiscal year as compared 
to 1957. There is a reduction of 12 in the military positions. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right, from 122 to 110. © 

Mr. Davis. This net man-years paid from 01 funds covers purely 
civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is purely civilians. 

Mr. Davis. Where will I find the comparable figure on the mili- 
tary? Is that a comparison of 122 and 110? 

Mr. Trromas. 110, 122, and 154; yes. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe I just have some difficulty in following this, but 
it looks as though the differential figure in the military 

Mr. Tuomas. I have been taking 1955, and I think you have been 
looking at 1956. 

Mr. Davis. I am trying to compare the current fiscal year with 
fiscal year 1957, the figures you are asking for. 

Mr. Tomas. Well, sir, if you go down to the net man-years we 
ask for 1,125 as against 1,093 we have, with 12 less military positions, 
which makes a net difference of 10 we have not accounted for, which 
will be partly the lapses. 

In the past, as I might add, if you will notice 1955 we had 100 net 
lapses adjustments where we ‘could not employ or hire the kind of 
people we wanted. Rather than employ auditors who could not do 
our work we had to let it go by the board in that year. 

I think I explained that we are hiring GS—5’s and GS-7’s as stu- 
dents from the colleges now and are making up those lapses. We are 
going into an intensive training of these people to fill these positions 
and do the work we must do. We have always considered our total 
man-year requirements. It does not matter to us whether they are 
civilian or military auditors, because our military men employed in 
this work are good auditors. Quite a number of them are PA’s, 
and Reserve officers brought back in from the public accounting pro- 
fession. To us it does not matter whether we have civilians or mili- 
tary. What we need is a certain number of total man-year require- 
ments, which is 1,283 in 1955, 1,256 in 1956, and the same number in 
1957. There is no "change. 

The other figures below it are gyrations as between military and 
civilian which in actual effect do not hurt us one w ay or the other, 
whether we have military or civilian positions. 

This schedule is to bring us down to net man-years to be paid out 
of the 01 funds, or the civilian pay. 

Mr. Davis. Then the 1 ,256, in your estimate for 1957, exactly com- 
pares with the total man-years of the current fiscal year? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Right, sir, with a $200 million additional expenditure 
estimated. We have not asked for any more people. We had $9.1 
billion in 1956 for procurement contract expenditures, and estimate 
$9.3 billion in 1957. 

I would like for the record to also state that on your reference to 
stock funds and audit of the AMC records, those are performed by 
the group of auditors under the project 481 category rather than this 
group of auditors. Any change in that connection would not affect 
this particular part of our budget. 


FUTURE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. What are the prospects for the future? The factors I 
have mentioned at least should play some part in your total man- 
power needs, and would indicate you probably ought to be able to do 
the job with less people, if you consider that you are doing an ade- 
quate job now. You ought to be able to do the job with less people, 
rather than more. 

Mr. Tuomas. Anyone would think that normally would be the case. 
To answer the question in two parts, the first is that we have not had a 
sufficient number of people in the past, as indicated—and I repeat 
again—by this 100 lapses we show for 1955. In the past we have tried 
to hire experienced accountants, and we have not been able to hire them, 
and we have now changed to hiring graduates from colleges and train- 
ing them and giving them the experience. Secondly, while you might 
think that contractors’ records and contractors’ cost presentations 
might improve, it seems that below a certain level they never change. 
We are going to be fated, I think, to audit these contractors up to the 
level we are presently doing. I think we pretty much have the con- 
tractors down to the point where they will not come any further in 
cooperating with us. 

They cooperate in the strict sense of the word, but they are going to 
present their statements to the point where they are going to have 
something with which to negotiate. It is up to our audit staff to 
narrow that down and at least to take out of it the clerical errors and 
the unsubstantiated items they may include. Then we come to other 
negotiating factors on which we advise the contracting officer, such as 
the computation of the total number of estimated labor hours that it 
might take to complete a contract. But for the actual presentation 
and first checking of these statements I do not believe that from now 
on contractors are going to do very much to contribute to easing our 
burden. 

Mr. Davis. Th&t is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMPENSATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, before going further, you were dis- 
cussing the question of the compensation of the contract personnel, 
and I would like to call your attention to H. R. 9560 which is a bill 
reported by Mr. Murray of Tennessee from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

This bill would increase the number of supergrades in the Depart- 
ment of Defense and my preliminary check during the lunch hour 
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indicates that it would result in some substantial increase in the 
number of such grades assigned to the Air Materiel Command. 

I could not say just exactly how many overall or how many would 
end up in procurement but I think it would be a substantial number. 
Any assistance that the committee would give us on the bill would be 
appreciated. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


Conversions From Otp tro New Bupeer STrRucruRES FOR AIRCRAFT 
AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite the atten- 
tion of the committee again to section 6 of the working book which 
shows the conversion projects 191 and 192 from the old to the new 
budget structure, these both being personal service or service-type 
contract operations. 

In project 191 we transferred to procurement operations, P-435, 
that part of the project having to do with the negotiation and admin- 
istration of contracts, a small amount covering staff surveillance and 
other command administrative workload to P-481. 

Project 192, “Procurement Contract Credit,” has been transferred 
in total to “Command Administration,” project 481. 

This concludes the presentation of the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation, Mr. Chairman, and I would, therefore, 
like to invite the attention of the committee to section 6 of the “Air- 
craft and related procurement” appropriation level working book 
which gives the detail of the conversion of all the budget programs and 
projects to the new budget structure for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957. 

The first printed sheet in the book gives the complete printed con- 
version and I would like to suggest that in order to put us on a com- 
parative basis for future presentations that these sections might be 
made available for the record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. At this point in the record we will insert 
the conversion sheets to which you refer, and to make the matter more 
understandable we will also insert the green sheets for this appropria- 
tion as they are printed in the President’s budget. 

(The sheets referred to follow :) 


CONVERSION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS F’ROM Fiscat YEAR 1956 BupGet Struc- 
TURE TO FIscAL YEAR 1957 BupGer STRUCTURE AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCURE- 
MENT APPROPRIATION 


The following pages are devoted to summaries for this appropriation of the 
conversions of program requirements which were made necessary by our change 
in budget structure. These summaries are as follows: 


Description : 
Conversion of the “Aircraft and related procurement” ap- Fiscal year 
propriation (1956 budget structure) to the ‘Aircraft and 
related procurement” appropriation and other appropria- 
tienes (007 beiget SiTMCtUre) ...cc ence nen + 1957, 1956, 1955 
Conversion to the “Aircraft and related procurement” ap- 
propriation (1957 budget structure) from the “Aircraft 
and related procurement” appropriation and other ap- 
propriations (1956 budget structure) ~.-.--_---.-_----- 1957, 1956, 1955 
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The conversions of program requirements for the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation (1956 structure) to the areas where they will be car- 
ried in 1957 structure have already been explained. 

The other side of the transaction as it affects this appropriation—that is, the 
conversion of program requirements previously carried under other appro- 
priations to the programs as they appear within the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation on the basis of the 1957 budget structure—will be 
explained later. 

In the portion of the conversion which relates to transfers from the “Aircraft 
and related procurement” appropriation (1956 structure) of the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriation (1957 structure), there is one complication. This 
is caused by the essential differences between no-year appropriations, in which 
obligations may be incurred after the close of the program year, and annual 
appropriations, in which obligations may not be incurred after the close of the 
year covered by the program. To provide for this difference, we have included 
on pages VI-1-3 and VI-1-5 columns headed “Adjustment to program/obligation 
basis.” A separate sheet, page VI-1-7, presents an analysis of the amounts which 
are contained in this column for the 2 fiscal years involved (fiscal years 1955 
and 1956). 

It will be noted from page VI-1-—5 that the sum of fiscal year 1955 “Program 
requirements” transferred from the “Aircraft and related procurement” appro- 
priation (1956 structure) to the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
(1957 structure) is 102,214,600. This amount exceeds by 6,708,500 the adjusted 
amount treated by the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation as a transfer 
from “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. As indicated on page 
VI-1-7, this difference is the result of two factors: 

(a) Portions of the fiscal year 1955 program not obligated in fiscal year 1955 
(6,517,300 as indicated in col. 4) and 

(¥) Obligations in fiscal year 1955 against programs of prior fiscal years 
(a net deobligation of 191,200, as indicated in col. 5). 

It will also be noted on page VI-1-3 that the amount of fiscal year 1956 
“Program requirements” transferred from the “Aircraft and related procure- 
ment” appropriation (1956 structure) to the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation is 118,219,000. This amount is 17,928,200 less than the adjusted 
amount treated by the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation as a transfer 
from the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. Again, as indicated 
on page VI-1-7, the difference is the result of two factors: 

(ce) Complete obligation in 1956 of the 6,517,300 of program requirements 
(mentioned in the preceding paragraph) for fiscal year 1955 which were not 
obligated in 1955, and 

ie ee in fiscal year 1956 of 11,410,900 against programs prior to fiscal 
year ve. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
Conversion of fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement appropriation 
Program i 
[Thousands “ 
: 
Fiscal year 1956 budget structure— Aircraft and Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure— 
related procurement appropriation Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 
| | | 
Pro- Pro- 
gram gram 
i Title Amount - Title Amount 
proj- | r proj- | 
ect ect 4 
No. No. 
| (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
110 | Aircraft, complete___-.-.__- 3, 450, 743. 0 110 | Aircraft, complete ___- a 3, 410, 043. 0 
130 | Guided missiles, complete__.-_| 30, 000. 0 
120 | Initial aircraft component | 1, 081, 200.0 120 | Aircraft components --------- uy 1, 081, 200. 0 
spares and spare parts. 
130 | Related aircraft procurement. (570, 400. 0) 
131 | Industrial machinery, equip- 197,400.0 | 150 | Industrial facilities and equip- 197, 400. 0 
| ment, and facilities. ment. 
132 | Training items ____- 22, 100.0 120 | Aircraft components _ ---- } 22, 100. 0 
133 | Aircraft ground- handling 86, 100. 0 
| equipment. } | 
134 | Preproduction costs .__.----- | 180, 100 0 | 120 | Aircraft components _ - ai 180, 100. 0 
135 | Service test material_________| 84,700.0 | 120 | Aireraft components WA 83, 890. 0 
140 | Modification of in-service (398, 828. 0)| 
| aircraft and component | 
equipment. | | 
141 | Modification of in-service | 398, 828.0 | 120 | Aircraft components__-----.-- | 43, 101.0 
‘ aircraft and component | 160 | Modification of equipment - _-_| 345, 421. 0 
equipment. | 
150 | Guided missiles ...| (1, 429, 200. 0) 
151 | Guided missiles, complete 1,113,620 0 | 130 | Guided missiles, comptete___-- 1, 109, 330.0 
152 | Initial spares and spare parts. 86, 138.0 | 140 | Guided missile components -- -| 86, 138.0 
154 Modification of in-service | 4, 442.0 130 | Guided missiles, complete. __- | 3, 324. 0 
guided missiles. 140 | Guided missile components - - -| 1, 118.0 
155 | Squadron and depot equip- | 225, 000.0 | 
180 | Industrial mobilization. -~._.- | (24, 227. 0) | j 
181 | Reserve plants -...........-. 3, 045.0 | 
182 | Reserve machinery, tools | 17, 212.0 
7 and production equip- | 
ment. | 
183 | Industry preparedness pro- | 2, 499.0 | 
grams. | 
184 | Mobilization planning and 1, 471.0 
administration. 
190 | Procurement administration. (83, 002. 0) | 
191 | Procurement and production-| 75, 434.0 | 
| 
192 | Procurement contract audit. 7, 568.0 | 
 cpicciiantasal | ace 
Appropriation total._..| 7, 037, 600.0 100 Appropriation -_-.....-- 6, 593, 165. 0 
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PROCUREMENT (FiscaL YBRAR 1957) 


to fiscal year 1957 aircraft and related procurement and other appropriations 


requirements 
of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Procurement other than aircraft appropriation Operation and maintenance appropriation 
— a . . 
Pro- | | Pro- 

| gram | gram 

or Title | or Ti tla be 
pid} Title | Amount proj- litle Amount 
ect | ect | 

| No. | | No. 
| | 
(7) (8) (9) } (10) | (11) | (12) 
a TTT ety se deletes os 
431 | Depot maintenance_-. 4tia 10, 700. 0 


242 | Aircraft ground service 


86, 100.0 | 
} equipment, 


431 Depot maintenance. REO. 0 


10, 200. 0 | 431 
| 





| 242 | Aircraft ground service | Depot maintenance. -.-..-_-.- 106. 0 
equipment. 
| } 
431 | Depot maintenance. - sas 4, 290. 0 
| | 
| 244.| Guided missile ground han- 225, 000. 0 | 
dling equipment. 
| 435 | Procurement operations... ._- 3, 045. 0 
| | 
| 435 | Procurement operations____._- 17, 212.0 
| | 435 | Procurement operations. .-_---_! 2, 499. 0 
| | | 
481 | Command administration ___- 1,471.0 
| 
435 | Procurement operations. _...__! 70, 032. 5 
481 | Command administration -_- -- 5, 401.5 
| 481 | Command administration-_--_{ 7, 568. 0 
iailegiesiilaamiaiiiiiha ceiesimleisetaiiaiaaahdie 
| 200 Appropriation. .......- 321, 300. 0 400 Apovropriation........... 123, 135.0 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 aircraft and related procurement appropriation from 


Fiseal year 1957 budget structure— Aircraft and Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structure)— | 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


Pro- | 
gram | 


or 


proj- | 
ect | 
No. | 


(1) 


110 
120 


130 


140 


150 
1¢0 


related procurement appropriation 


require 


{Thousands 





| 
| 

















and 
| 


equipment. 


Modification of equipment--- 


Appropriation total._._-! 








485,957 | 141 


7, 396,255 | 100 





| 
| 





ment and facilities. 

Modification of in-service 
aircraft and complete equip- 
ment. 


Appropriation._........- 








' 
SS —— — 
| Pro- | 
gram | 
“title ie : |} or | cn 
Title | Amount | proj- | Title Amount 
| ect 
| No. | 
(2) | (3) (4) | (5) o | 
— nell Ss - _— —- 
Aircraft, complete... - ..----} 3, 410,043 | 110 | Aircraft, complete _-- ---- : 3, 410, 043 
Aircraft components. -------- 2,072,945 | 120 Initial aircraft component 1, 081, 200 
spares and spare parts. 
183 | Teeleing Memes...............- 2, 100 
134 | Preproduetion costs---_----_-- 180, 100 
135 | Service test material ---_------ 83, 890 | 
141 | Modification of in-service air- 43, 101 
| craft and component equip- 
| | ment. 
Guided missiles, complete - - - | 1, 142, 654 110 | Aircraft, complete -._......-.-- 30, 000 
151 | Guided missiles. complete -_--_- 1, 109, 330 
| 1544 | Modification of in-service 3, 324 
guided missiles. 
Guided missile components. -} 87,256 | 152 | Initial spares and spare parts_- 86, 138 
154 | Modification of in-service 1,118 
4 guided missiles. | 
Industrial facilities 197,400 | 131 | Industrial machinery, equip- 197, 400 
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fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement and other appropriations program 


ments 


of do}lars) 





Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structure) —Continued 











—- — + — — — 
Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation | Maintenance and operations appropriation 
| 

Pro- Pro- 
gram | gram 

or ms 4 or Tr 

: , Amoun : litle d 

proj- | Pith ount proj- ¢ Amount 
ect | | | ect 

No. No. | 

(7) (8) | (9) } (10) | (11) (12) 


| 
Airborne radar equipment. -.- | 9, 381 | 





! 
231 | Airborne radio equipment 39, 658 
232 | | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, | 241, 525 
| } | Spare parts, and supplies. | 
237 | Electronic countermeasure | 169, 644 | 414 | Corrective maintenance of air- | 200, 545 
equipment. | | | craft and component equip- 
| ment. 
273 | Photographic equipment. ---| 1, 801 | 
} | | | 
} | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
| 
ty | 
231 | Airborne radio equipment. -- 99, 150 | 
232 | Airborne radar equipment. _- 23, 447 | 431 Depot maintenance... ......-- 8, 933 
273 | Photographic equipment... - 9, | 
200 | Appropriation -......-- 352, 087 | 400 | Appropriation...........| 451, 003 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 


Conversion of fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement appropriation to 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure, aircraft and 
related procurement appropriation 


Pro- 
gram | 
proj- | 
ect | 
No. 


(1) 


110 
120 


130 


131 
132 
133 


134 | 
135 | 
140 | 


141 


150 | 
151 
152 | 


154 


155 | 





180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
190 


191 
192 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


gram 


(Thousands 





] 
| Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 











Pro- | 




















gram | 
Title Amount proj- | Title Amount 
ect 
No. 
(2) | = @) (4) (5) (6) 
ces | 110 | Aircraft, complete__._-_....--- 3, 777, 300.0 
Aircraft, complete---------- 8, 812, 300. 0 { 130 | Guided missiles, complete __- 23, 000. 0 
Initial aircraft component | 1, 263, 300.0 120 | Aircraft components- -.------- 1, 263, 300. 0 
spares and spare parts. | | 
Related aircraft procure- | (702, 000.0) | 
ment. | | 
Industrial machinery, equip- | 292, 400. 0 150 | Industrial facilities and equip- 292, 400.0 
ment and supplies. | ment. 
Training items__- | 24,400.0 | 120 | Aircraft components. ---.----- 24, 400.0 | 
Aircraft ground handling | 108, 300. 0 
equipment. | | 
Preproduction costs uel 209, 000. 0 120 Aircraft components. -------- 209, 000. 0 
Service test material - ae 67, 900.0 | 120 | Aircraft components. - - ------ 66, 900. 0 
Modification of inservice (553, 000. 0) 
aircraft and component | | | 
equipment. : 
| Modification of inservice | 553, 000. 0 i 120 | Aircraft components. ___----- 66, 232.0 
aircraft and component me" 1160 | Modification of aircraft ___---- 472, 240.0 
equipment. | | 
Guided missiles _- -..-| (888, 600. 0)| 
Guided missiles, complete - -.| 689, 489.0 | 130 | Guided missiles, complete___-. 686, 689.0 
Initial spares and spare parts_) 40,515.0 | 140 at — SIAR: 40, 515.0 
. . eae 4 |{ 130 uided missiles complete-_._.-. 8, 002.0 
Modification of in-service | 12, 429.0 |) 140 | Guided missile components... 1, 727.0 
g ; || 160 | Modification of aircraft... .__ 2, 700. 0 
Squadron and depot equip- | 146, 167.0 | 
ment. | 
Industrial mobilization_-___-_ (22, 265. 6)| 
Reserve plenis...........<...... 3, 047.8 | 
Reserve machine tools and | 15, 847.2 | 150 | Industrial facilities and equip- 535. 0 
production equipment. | ment. 
Industry preparedness pro- 1, 896.0 | 
gram. 
Mobilization planning and | 1, 474.6 
administration. | 
Procurement administration. (80, 538. 4) 
Procurement and production. 73, 421. 4 | 
Procurement contract audit - 7,117.0 | 
Appropriation totals_- | 7,322. 004.0 | 100 Appropriation............... 6, 934, 940.0 


1 See “‘ Analysis of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 adjustments to program obligation basis,’’ p.598. 
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PROCUREMENT (FiscaL YEAR 1956) 


fiscal year 1957 aircraft and related procurement and other appropriations pro- 
requirements 


of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Procurement other than aircraft 


appropriation 





Operation and maintenance appropriation 














Pro- 
gram 
proj- Title 
ect 
No. | 
(7) (8) 
—_————- 
| 
} 
| 
242) Aircraft ground serv- 
icing equipment. 
} 
| 242) Aircraft ground serv- 
icing equipment. 
| 
| 244) Guided missile ground 
| | handling equipment. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| } 
200; Appropriation -_-_--- 
| ' 
73115—56——-388 

















| Pro- | Adjust- 
gram Pro- | ment to Ad- 
Amount | proj- Title gram program justed 
| ect amount! obliga- | amount 
No. tion basis Vl 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
| 431) Depot maintenance. ._..| 12, 000. 0| +4, 900.0) 16, 900. 0 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | | } 
| | | 
108, 300, 0 
| | 
| 431) Depot maintenance. ---. | 1,000.0) +50.0} 1,050.0 
14, 378. 0 431| Depot maintenance- ---- 150. 0 +10. 0| 160. 0 
| 
| | 
431; Depot maintenance....-| 2,800.0) +1,090.0) 3, 890.0 
| 
| | 
| | 
146, 167.0 | 
| 
| 435} Procurement operations.| 3,047.8) +660.6| 3,708.4 
435| Procurement operations.| 15, 312.2} +3, 571.3) 18, 883.5 
435| Procurement operations_| 1, 896.0) +1, 428.8) 3,324.8 
481; Command administra- 1, 474. 6) —12.1) 1,462.5 
| tion. | | 
‘e Procurement operations.| 68, 575.4! +-5, 692.1) 74, 267.5 
481| Command administra- | 4,846.0! +436.6| 5,282.6 
| | tion. | | 
481); Command administra- | 7,117.0) +100.9 7,217.9 
Fe tion. ——_ | ———_—_——_- —_ 
268, 845. 0 400 Appropriation._......- 118, 219. 0 +-17, 928. 2 136, 147. 2 
| { i 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Aircraft and 
related procurement appropriation 


Title 


(2) 


Aircraft, complete _ _.-- ---- 
Aircraft components _-- 


130 | Guided missiles, complete - . 





140 Guided missile components 


150 | Industrial 
equipment. 


160 | Modification of equipment. 


| 
| 


facilities 


and 


| 





| Appropriation total___- 


(3) 


3, 777, 300. 0 
2, 266, 911. 4 


717, 691.0 


42, 242.0 


292, 935. 0 


535, 544. 0 


7, 632, 623. 4 


program 


(Thousands 


Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structure)— | 








132 


| 134 
141 
110 
151 
154 


152 
154 


| 431 
| 182 


| 





100 


| 141 } 


154 | 


} 135 | 


Aircraft ana related procurement appropriation 








' 





Amount 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| (6) 
Aircraft, complete-__----- 3, 777, 300.0 


Initial aircraft component 1, 263, 300. 0 
spares and spare parts. 
Training itenis...............- 24, 400. 0 
Preproduction costs_---------- 209, 000. 0 
Service test material __-__-__-. 66, 900. 0 
Modification of in-service air- 66, 232.0 
craft and component equip- 
ment. 
Aircraft, complete.__-.__.-.--- 23, 000. 0 
Guided missiles, complete... -- 686, 689. 0 
Modification of in-service 8, 002.0 
guided missiles. 
Initial spares and spare parts-_- 40, 515.0 
Modification of in-service 1, 727.0 
guided missiles. 
Industrial machinery, equip- 292, 400. 0 
ment and facilities. 
Reserve machine toolsand 535. 0 
production equipment. 
Modification of in-service air- 472, 240.0 
craft and component equip- 
ment. 
Modification of in-service 2, 700.0 
guided missiles. 
Appropriation..........- 6, 934, 940.0 





i 
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trom fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement and other appropriations 
requirements 


of dollars] 


Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structure)— 











| Major proeurement other than aircraft appropriation! Maintenance and operations appropriation 
Pro- Pro- | 
gram | gram | 
or Title 4 | Or Nitla | i 
ored- Pitle Amount | proj- | Tithe | Amount 
ect ect | | 
| No. | No. | 
| | j } 
(7) (8) (9) (10) | (11) | (12) 
| | 
231 | Airborne radio equipment. - - ED Le dxnaubichmamesdbnte wddacnmmaeieaawean oe a 
232 | Airborne radar equipment. -- 9,050.6 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares 276, 767.4 
j and spare parts supplies. 
| 287 | Electronic countermeasure | 163, 016.4 | 414 | Corrective maintenance of air- 175, 000. 0 
} equipment. | craft and component equip- 
| / ment. 


273 | Photographic equipment-..--| MP Reksapelwaacceamnes es ce MRL, Ni gsc 








231: }' Airborne radio equipment. - - 32, 967. 2 
232 | Airborne radar equipment. -- 22, 626.8 | 431 | Depot maintenance. .___---..--| 4, 720.0 
273 | Photographic equipment. .-_. 290.0 


| 








} 
} 
ein ounisesatiibomemnpeatchitn onttiiai |——_—__—_—__— 
| 
\ 


| 200 Appropriation... ____- | 241,196.0 | 400 | Appropriation .__...._--- 
| | { 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED : 
Conversion of fiscal year 1956 aircraft and related procurement appropriation to fiscal ‘ 
require 4 
(Thousands 2 
Fiscal year 1956 budget structure, aircraft and Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure, 


related procurement appropriation 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 7 
































} 
Pro- | Pro- | 
gram | gram | 
proj- Title | Amount proj- Title | Amount 
ect ect | 
No. | No. ] 
| 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
110 | Aircraft, complete...........| 2, 730, 543.9 110} Aircraft, complete_._.._......- 2, 712, 100. 0| 
130} Guided missiles, complete_-._- 10, 143. 9} 
120 | Initial aircraft component 1, 061, 400. 0 120} Aircraft components---.-_...-- 1, 061, 400. 0 
spares and spare parts. 
130 | Related aircraft procurement. (602, 477. 3)| 
131 | Industrial machinery, equip- 153, 348. 3 150} Industrial facilities and equip- 153, 348. 3) 
ment, and facilities. ment. 
S93 | Teneo sees... sc... | 21, 451.2 120} Aircraft components_.-_____.-- 21, 451.2 
133 | Aircraft ground handling 80, 477.8 | 
| equipment. } 
134 | Preproduction costs_......--- 256, 600. 0 120) Aircraft components... ___----} 256) 600. 0 
135 | Service test material_._..___- 90, 600. 0 120) Aircraft components -- - - ~-----| 90; 560. 0 
140 | Modification of in-service (274, 883. 7) | 
| aireraft and component 
| equipment. | 
141 | Modification of in-service 274, 883.7 | 120) Aircraft components- ----.-...- 30, 789. 4! 
aircraft and component 
equipment. 160} Modification of equipment-__- 236, 944. 4 
150 | Guided missiles.._...-.-.---- (594, 091. 4) ‘ 
151 | Guided missiles, complete. - - 477, 402.9 130} Guided missiles, complete__..- 476, 302. 9} | 4 
152 | Initial spares and spare parts. 27.975. 1 140} Guided missile components- _- 27; 975. 1) 14 
153 | Preproductive plans and 12, 948. 9 130} Guided missiles, complete._-.- 12, 948. 9 | 3 
facilities. | 130} Guided missiles, complete---_-- 2, 172.0 7 
166 vata edie. inemvics 4,506.9 { 160} Modification of equipment_---_- , 2, 684. 9) | 4 
155 | Squadron and depot equip- 70, 907. 6 ‘2 
ment. ; 
180 | Industrial mobilization. - _-_-_- (18, 748. 1) i 
181 | Reserve plants.............-. 2, 987. 5 
182 | Reserve machine tools and 13, 227.5 ’ 
production equipment. 
183 | Industry preparedness pro- 1, 800. 2 
gram. 
184 | Mobilization planning and 732.9 | 
| administration. | 
190 | Procurement administration_| (73, 976. 5) | 
191 | Procurement and production | 67, 651.5 | 
192 Procurement contract audit __, 6, 325.0 | 
eae Pn ae ee ae 
Appropriation totals._.| 5,356, 121.1 | 160) Appropriation................- 5, 095, 421.1 | 
{ 


{ 


' See Analysis of Fiscal Year 1955 and Fiscal Year 1956 Adjustments to Program-Obligation Basis. 
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PROCUREMENT (Fiscat YEAR 1955) 


year 1957 aircraft and related procurement and other appropriations program 


ments 
of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 

















Procurement other than aircraft Operation and maintenance appropriation 
appropriation 

| | ee EN eee 5 ae 
Pro- | | Pro- Adjust- 

| gram | gram | Pro- ment to Ad- 
proj- | Title | Amount | proj- Title gram | program | justed 
ect | ect amount obliga- | amount 
No. | | No. tion basis} 

(7) | (8) | (9) | (0) | (11) (12) | (13) (14) 
ssc seg innit shins coniieuaetiicca) steep Mictpnitcatabcae scien Redan kits act ie Seieaenssts Sata A etek 
| | | 

| | 431] Depot maintenance. ._-- | 8,300.0) +1, 000.0) 9, 300.0 
} | | | 
| | 
| 
| | | 
} | | 
| 242] Aircraft ground servic- | 80, 477.8 
| ing equipment. | 
431| Depot maintenance. ..-_| 40.0 +10.0 50.0 
| 
| 
242) Aircraft ground servic- | 7,100.0} 431} Depot maintenance. ---- ST. csdciacen 50. 0 
ing equipment. | | 
| | | 
| 431! Depot maintenance.....| 1,100.0 +500.0! 1,600.0 
| 
| | | 
j 
| | 
| | | 
244 | Guided missile ground | 70, 907. 6) 
| handling equipment. | 
| | | 
| Procurement operations.| 2, 987.5 —43.7) 2,943 


| 2,943.8 
—3, 634.6] 9, 592.9 


} orl 
| 4385 
| 435) Procurement operations_| 13, 227. £ 


435) Procurement operations 1, 800. 2) —1, 406.9 393.3 





| 481) Command administra- 732. 9| —17.3} 715.6 
| | | _ tion. 
| | | a Procurement operations_| 62, 036.5) —2, 758.1) 59, 278. 4 
| 81; Command administra- | 5,615.0} —257.0) 5,358.0 
| tion. | 

| | 481} Command administra- | 6,325.0 —100.9) 6,224.1 
| | tion. | 

200} Appropriation | 158, 485. 4| 400] Appropriation--..- -- 102, 214.6) —6, 708. 5} 95, 605. 1 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 aircraft and related procurement appropriation from 
program 


(Thousand s 


{ 

Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structure) 

Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Aircraft and Zs i ra. 1 
related procurement appropriation 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 

-| 




















Pro- | | Pro- | 
gram gram | 
or . fy or | Title 
proj- Title | Amount | proj. | Pitle Amount 
ect } ect | { 
No. | No. | 
(a) | (2) (3) | @ | (5) | © 
———— | - —— _ — Tey —_—_—_—_—_- (_— oe ee — ee 
110 Aircraft, complete. __....._-- 2,712, 100.0 | 110 | Aircraft, complete-_..-...----- | 2,712, 100.0 
120 | Aircraft components. -------- | 2,043, 847.2 | 120 Initial aircraft component | 
spares and spare parts___-.--- 1, 061, 400.0 
| 
132 | Training items---.-._.._- seo] 21, 451. 2 
| 134 Preproduction costs.........-..!/ 256, 600. 0 
| | 135 | Service test material____--.---| 90, 560. 0 
141 | Modification of in-service air- 30, 789. 4 
craft and component equip- 
ment. 
130 Guided missiles complete... -| 501, 567.8 110 | Aircraft, complete............- 10, 143. 9 
| 151 | Guided missiles, complete__--. 476, 302.9 
| 153 | Preproduction planning facili- | 12, 949. 0 
ties. 
| 154 | Modification of in-service 2, 172.0 
{ guided missiles. 
140 | Guided missile components-- 27, 975.1 152 | Initial spares and spare parts..| 27, 975. 1 
150 | Industrial facilities equip- 153, 348.3 131 | Industrial machinery, equip- | 153, 348. 3 
ment. j ment and facilities. 
160 | Modification of equipment__- 287, 895. 5 141 | Modification of in-service air- 236, 044.4 
craft and component equip- | 
ment. 
| 154 | Modification of in-service | 2, 634. 9 
guided missiles. 
Appropriation tota]....| 5, 726, 733.9 | 100 Appropriation..........- | 5, 095, 421. 1 











3 
4 
; 
i 
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fiscal year 1956 aircraft and_ related procurement and other appropriations 
requirements 


{ dollars) 





Transfers from (fiscal year 1956 budget structtire 














Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation Maintenance and operations appropriat 
Pro- Pro- 
gram gram 
or Title noun or Tit] ; 
roj- Title Amoun proj- L ithe An 
ect ect 
Ne No. 
7 8 y 10 11 (12 
231 | Airborne radio equipment. 9, 120. 1 
232 | Airborne radar equipment .-.- 3, 084. 8 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 331, 656, 3 
spare parts and supplies. 
237 | Electronic countermeasure 65, 167.5 | 414 | Corrective maintenance of air- 171, 4% 
equipment. } craft and component equip- 
ment. } 
273 | Photographic equipment..-.--_| 2, 567.0 
| | 
j | } 
| j 
| | 
| | | 
| | j | | 
| | 
| | 
| 231 | Airborne radio equipment- -_| 22, 800. 1 
232 | Airborne radar equipment-_ _--| 7, 712.1 431 | Depot maintenance_-_-------- 4, 921. ( 
273 | Photographic equipment..---- 12, 833.0 | | 
| | | 
it~ oe a os 
Appropriation... _..-- |  128,284.6 | 400 Appropriation....__.-- 508, 028. 2 
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Analysis of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 adjustments to program/obligation 


i C a c 5 ; «! 
Tranaior tro Transfer to! ment to ee — |— —- — 
sammunantenainat eee’ | Gulteakion | obligated | against | cea Programs 
project | 0 — in fiseal | prior year | oe | prior to 
ee | year 1955 | programs ater fiscal year 
| program 1955 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Fiscal year 1955: 
ae aie oat 431 +1, 000.0 0 CO I el a a 
| Ee ees Ss 431 | +10.0 0 SID 8 55s alscompos bh wepcnamacietacaate: 
RAs Se Ste eat 431 +500. 0 0 PD Bieta ccios in caine Dace eee S 
eb ere ee Le es 435 —43.7| —204.3 OND 85 225 ds Ades ee dsaceess 
Ree SSAA a ats 435 | —3,634.6 | —3, 180.9 Ed fo cadeseccesdlnahwasewene 
(pe pire RES 435 —1, 406.9 —1, 407.8 ee fos pnd dda nc deere ern k 
I ss NA Sa sales ot 481 —17.3 | —13.7 OR iL cth« Badecetenednatenns 
Be ate El he Be bite F) 435 —2,758.1 | —1, 385.1 ed ee bo unos eed aa Be Rnecies dns 
RS Se ee eee 8 ee 481 —257.0 | —134. 6 AE ca sional Sg es i ted tedeiea atisten sod 
BN ie oe eee a no ee Ot) 481 —100.9 | ME tendudbakaken liwewcene hatte Die ile instbecbate on 4 
aks NS alia —6,708.5 | —6,517.3 RD coe | abe itiaatee 
Fiscal year 1956: | 
110 Z 431 eS Bin ee ics eens en eda oekimain +4, 900.0 
he ck See 431 SNR DS ba an acute aig wikis sonic kee Gs maa +50. 0 
Bare ei ta en Fes ts at 431 OND Sect wcku eel woeacckoekae ae +10.0 
ee a 3 431 SEE Pach ukip Namah eiak wane dael shinies — +1, 090. 0 
Behe Be. OS a5 2 435 SD te ncaaabamban ees +294. 3 +366. 3 
ial lin he Oe SE a a oa 435 ETN Eakin boul oh oink mdacntes |} +3, 180.9 +390. 4 
Res ene Se ee 435 | +1,428.8 | ee PN ae gcse | +1,407.8 +21.0 
184 481 | MACE Siaedidalahopeiauniad ema +13.7 — 25.8 
Re ee eS Fo 435 2 OE. 2 cdtncamaenc en aeueeaiarne } +1, 385.1 +4, 307.0 
ae eke 481 NG At one eee | +134.6 +302. 0 
RN a tea aaa 481 NO A ae een Se eee | -+100.9 0 
—_—- - —-- +— os _—— |-—- - a ee 
ON Se a ee : RN OS dhtacdusesp nal weevenseaces | +6,517.3 | +11, 410.9 
' | | 


basis 


{Thousands of dollars] 


| 
Adjustment 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 1956 


obligations against— 




















a pateleesoe 


i 
a 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, 


DEPARTME 


Program and financing 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
| 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service ac- | 
count): 
i. Aircraft and related procurement-..- 
2. Guided missiles_ 2 ; ; 
| 
Total direct obligations - --- 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): 1. Aircraft and related procurement 


Total obligations 


FINANCING 


Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts. 

Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned_-- 
Anticipated reimbursements from military assist- | 


ance fund reservations -___- |. 


Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools | 
and facilities, Department of Defense’’ (68 Stat. 338) __| 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- | 
ance fund reservations. 

All other ; | 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reser- | 


vations Z 


Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations - ; 
Recovery of prior year obligations 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned_---- | 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reservations. --| 
Unobligated balance no longer available 





Appropriation (adjusted) 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | 
account): 


03 Transportation of things 7 

07 Other contractual services. __----- 

08 Supplies and materials © 

09 Equinment. - 
10 Lands and structures : 


Total direct obligations _- 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations 
other accounts): 

03 Transportation of things 

09 Equipment.------ 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total, Department of the Air Force 


| 


for | 


1, 699, 843, 


Actual, 1955 


NT 


OF 


Estimate, 1956 


THE AIR 


ForcI 


Estimate, 1957 





Obligations by objects 


1955 actual 


$36, 049, 919 | 


176, 747, 
55, 097, 

2, 664, 758, 
58, 400, 


965 
715 


2, 991, 054, 


14, 112, 
1, 685, 731, 


015 


866 





680 | 


000 | 


279 | 


851 | 


| 4,690, 898,145 | 7, 407, 


1956 estim: 


$55, 532, 
312, 725, 
105, 140, 
338, 026, 

60, 000, 


6, 


6, 


9 
a 


871, 4 


4, 623, 
531, 054, 
535, 677, 


ate 


000 
000 


000 | 


489 
000 


, 489 


000 | 


215 


215 


100, 704 6, 278, 





$2, 490, 545,159 | $6, 266,191,202 | $5, 202, 695, 000 
500, 733,335 | 605, 307,391 | 1, 041, 333, 000 
2, 991, 278, 494 i 6, 871, 498, 593 6, 244, 028, 000 
1, 699, 843, 866 | 535, 677, 215 34, 755, 000 
i 691, 122, 360 | 7, 407, 175, 808 | 6, 278, 783, 000 
—435, 723, 533 | —228, 766, 318 35, 972, 000 
|—4, 629, 090, 049 | —3, 556, 896, 799 | —2, 944, 559, 814 
By |~2, 191, 340, 186 | —1, 636, 440, 186 
—84, 624, 326 re ee 
—214, 734, 167 cio 3 Gag —_ 
—16, 649, 897 —12, 296, 831 | — 34, 755, 000 
sees | 250, 000, 000 | 
—2, 191, 340, 186 — 50, 500, 000 | 
—107, 197, 187 | sual ‘ 
3, 556, 896, 799 | 2, 944, 559, 814 | 2, 768, 859, 814 
2, 191, 340,186 | 1, 636,440,186 | 1, 332, 140, 186 
; OR AAR Eh ckiticawtaencns 
2, 760, 000,000 | 6, 283,000,000} 5, 800, 000, 000 


| 
1957 estimate 


$50, 
305, 


107, 


Oy (a4, 
no 
Od, 


287, 
687, 
515, 
241, 


298, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

6, 244, 028, 


000 


573, 000 
182, 000 


755, 000 


783, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation. -~-_.-.....---- 


Transferred to “E mergency fund, Department of De- 
fense’’ (69 Stat. 302).._-_- 


Appropriation (adjusted) ____-__-- 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘Reserve tools. 
and facilities, Department of Defense’”’ (68 Stat. 338) _- 
Balance brought forward (appropriations and reimburse-. 

ments earned): 
Obligated _- 
U nobligated _- 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military assis- 
tance fund reservations - as bates hoe miata eae 
Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned - - 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated re- 
imbursements to be earned from military assistance 
fund reserv ations) Ate 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations. -- 


Total budget authorizations available-_-_-_---- 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





Actual, 1955 


-—— 


84, 624, 326 


| 
| 


$2, 760, 000, 000 | $6, 306,000,000 | $5, 800, 000, 000 


2, 760, 000, 000 | 





Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


6, 283, 000, 000 


11, 231, 248,925 | 8, 188, 784, 446 


5, 800, 000, 000 


9, 011, 497, 105 





4, 629, 090, 049 | 3, 556,896,799 | 2, 944, 559, 814 
| —355, 400,000 | © —304, 300, 000 
18, 704, 963, 300 | 17,673, 281,245 | 17, 451, 756, 919 


2, 191, 340, 186 


20, 896, 303, 486 


19, 915, 121, 431 


19, 088, 197, 105 




















Total obligations 


4, 691, 122, 360 | 








7, 407, 175, 


8 6, 278, 783, 000 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations__.........._- ee \ 6. 959, 282. 055 { 500, 000, 000 415, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. ......................... —— 5, 488, 000, 000 5, 692, 000, 000 
unin WINN gn oe a Pe 6, 959, 282,055 | 5, 988, 000, 000 6, 107, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for 
UN re ra es ee eo. bo wen aa lhaceekawonwuede DA BOR Ait ncecmsnssdennss 
Balance carried forward ‘(appropr: iations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
SN 2 el eee ee cg wn easiest nchcnataeiniawls 8, 188, 784,446 | 9,011, 497, 105 8, 880, 197, 105 
Unobligated-_____. ites ete tidak 3, 556, 896,799 | 2,944, 559, 814 2, 768, 859, 814 
Total expenditures and balances from appropria- 
tions and reimbursements earned___________- __| 18, 704, 963,300 | 18, 028,681,245 | 17, 756, 056, 919 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reserva- 
RN og oe see eink hence ee ae Bie ahs - i , eeneees ae epemnie 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) ---.-.......---..--.------ 2, 191,340,186 | 1,636, 440, 186 1, 332, 140, 186 
Total expenditures and balances__-_..-_.____- a 20, 896, 303, 486 | 19,915, 121,431 | 19, 088, 197, 105 
Summary of requirements by budget program 
| | 
Pro- Title 1955 1956 1957 
gram | 
No. | (1) (2) (3) (4) 
110 | Aircraft, complete... ae __...-| $2, 712, 100, 000 | $3,777, 300,000 | $3, 410, 043, 000 
120 | Aircraft components. --- oo site .--| 2,043, 847, 235 2, 266, 911, 390 2, 072, 945, 000 
130 Guided missiles, complete___-- | 501, 567, 786 | 717, 691, 000 1, 142, 654, 000 
140 | Guided-missile components- - - 27, 975, 118 | 42, 242, 000 87, 256, 000 
150 | Industrial facilities and equipment-- 153, 348, 333 | 292, 935, 000 197, 400, 000 
160 | Modification of equipment__--------.--------- 287, 895, 519 | 535, 544, 000 485, 957, 000 
Total program requirements. -_- 5, 726, 733,991 | 7, 632,623,390 | 7, 396, 255, 000 
| Less portion of programs to be obligated in sub- 
sequent fiscal years__. 1, 954, 722, 588 | 2, 620, 137, 994 2, 547, 194, 000 
Plus obligations incurred against _ -year pro- | 
| gram funds___-- . Pe de 704, 376, 790 2, 394, 690, 412 1, 429, 722, 000 
Subtotal obligations... _. _| 4,476, 388, 193 | 7,407, 175,808 | 6, 278, 783, 000 
| Plus adjustment to equalize military assistance | 
| expenditure and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224)__._- | 214, 734, 167 0 0 


a 
| 
| 


ni alls EEE De 


ser Suites eToet 


echt ale Ps nln bo 


{ 
; 
; 
4 
i 
§ 
4 
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Sources of financing of program year requirements 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 








| 
—— —_ — re — _—_-_— —_—--—- — — 4 ao “| _ - --— Dee ~ --— 
Poet elk CAN ioisicicaiiidancnes dena pusacanniaee | $5, 726, 733, 991 | $7, 632,623,390 | $7,396, 255, 000 
Less: | 
MDAP common item order reimbursements. _-_| 198, 459, 522 483, 923, 923 | 0 
Other reimbursements-______----- oe | 26, 607, 540 | 11, 520, 470 | 34, 755, 000 
Comparative transfers --.--..........---.-- a 385, 933, 901 310, 619, 390 | 0 
Reeoupment from prior year funds (actual)_-...| 2,355, 732, 938 543, 559, 607 461, 500, 000 
Anticipated recoupments from prior years. - - --- 0 0 1, 100, 000, 000 


| | 


Semone oi acces | 2, 760, 000,000 | 6, 283, 000, 000 | 5, 800, 000, 000 

The above summmary of the sources of financing of program year requirements 

indicates that a large source during the past 2 years has been from the recoupment 

from prior year funds. By December 1955 these recoupments had totaled $3,361 

million. These recoupments represent a decrease in prior year requirements 

caused by deletion of items from those prior year programs and reductions 

in prices of items remaining on contract. The committee was informed last 

year that approximately $2,470 million had been recouped from prior year 

programs and applied to finance the 1955 program. The House Appropriations 

Committee in recommending the appropriation for fiscal year 1956 deleted $150 

inillion of the amount requested and indicated that the action was taken not as 

a reduction in the Air Force procurement program but rather to reflect the 
anticipated freeing of older funds for application against the 1956 program. 

As the 1956 and prior year programs have been reviewed and adjusted during 

the year, $1 billion was recouped from the fiscal year 1955 and prior year pro- 

grams. Of this amount $543.6 million has been applied to finance the 1956 pro- 

gram. Adjustments in fiscal year 1956 procurement program have been reported 

to the Congress. $461.5 million of these recoupments have been reserved for 

application to the fiscal year 1957 program. In reviewing the financing of this 

appropriation at the time the planned aircraft procurement program for fiscal 

year 1957 was finalized it was recognized that additional recoupements from 1956 

and prior year programs would become available during the next 18 months. We 

have, therefore, anticipated further recoupments from these prior year programs 

of $1,100 million which will be applied to finance the planned 1957 procurement 

program, thus resulting in a reduction of that amount in the new obligating 

authority required to finance the proposed program. 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, that concludes our presentation on 
aircraft and related procurement. 

I should like to remind the committee that in the course of our pres- 
entation on materiel reserves by the Materiel Reserves Panel we did 
cover our requirements for ammunition reserves and then we had a 
presentation on project 210 which is very largely ammunition reserves. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We appreciate 
your presentations. 

Colonel Unte. Thank you, sir. 





PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ATRCRAFT 


Monpay, Marcu 12, 1956. 


WITNESSES 


COL. LEE V. WISEMAN, CHIEF, INSTALLATION SUPPORT AND 
VEHICLE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 


STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 


CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


EDWARD THORNHILL, PROPERTY OFFICER, PROGRAMS AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Program and 








PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
accounts): 

. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents._ 
. Vehicular equipment : 
. Ground communication-clectronic equipment. aad 
. Ground handling equipment. 
ya sn ce ctlae ences | 
. Support equipment and supplies_--_-----.-.------ 
. Base maintenance equipment 


NO. WON 


Total direct obligations_-............-- 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): 
. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents -_ __- 
. Vehicular equipment 
. Ground communication-electronic equipment _- 
. Ground handling equipment 
Training equipme nt_- 
. Support equipment and supplies. 
. Base maintenance equipment 


SIP Se 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations_____._- hs = nek | 


| 
| 
' 





FINANCING | 


Comparative transfers from other accounts_. 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from 
military assistance fund reservations | 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- 
ance fund reservations. -- Rei eee eb ices 
All other_____-- 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reser- | 
aS a EE Ses aes | 
Future years’ antic ips ited reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations. _. | 
Recovery of prior year obligations_____-_- 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned ___----- 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reservations 


Appropriation _- 


financing 


| Actual, 1955 


36, 839, 004 
424, 310, 460 
118, 309, 101 


30, 758, 281 | 


102, 168, 552 
49, 721, 120 


807, 466, 624 







$45, 360, 016 





$370, 714, 200 
61, 765, 805 
399, 335, 314 
354, 996, 905 
90, 981, COU 
86, 139, 843 
40, 539, 009 





Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 





$135, 303, 000 
37, 949, 000 
458, 765, 000 
363, 182, 000 
76, 176, 000 
167, 000, 000 
44, 597, 000 











| —1, 083, 794, 302 





—2, 110, 569 


1, 404, 472,076 | 1, 282, 972, 000 
112,000,000 | 51, 000, 000 4, 884, 000 
19, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 5, 051, 000 
381,579,974 | 203, 593, 408 | 21, 073, 000 
12, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 4, 596, 000 
16, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 3, 824, 000 
16, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
50, 565, 329 16, 287, 595 | __5, 400, 000 
607, 145, 303 337, 831, 003 | 49, 828, 000 
1,414, 611, 927 | 1, 742, 303,079 | 1, 332, 800, 000 
| 
—174, 075, 050 | — 232, 091, 253 —35, 972, 000 


— 215, 579, 974 
— 60, 509, 493 


—1, 001, 055, 795 | 
| 


— 695, 289, 431 | 


—21, 004, 000 


52, 000, 000 : 





—605, 289, 431 |.......-.-._-- 

—207, 344, 903 | 

1, 001, 055, 795 | 2,110, 569 | 
695, 289,431 | 502, 889, 431 | 
674, 364, 000 


349, 862, 600 | 


— 502, 889, 431 


"49, 828, 000 


270, 310, 569 
164, 689, 431 


1, 177, 000, 000 





i 
| 
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Sa ote 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1955 actual 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


irect obligations (volume of obligations for service account): 


03 Transportation of things $23, 512, 246 
08 Supplies and materials 158, 280, 098 
09 Equipment hea 613, 527, 781 


Total direct obligations 795, 320, 125 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 


112, 000, 000 
495, 145, 303 


Total reimbursable obligations 607, 145, 303 


Total, Department of the Air Force 1, 402, 465, 428 


AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 
OF COMMERCE 


ALLOCATION TO CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT 


133, 150 
398, 658 


11 Personal services 
Other contractual services _. 


“I 


Total, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 531, 808 


ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 
Other contractual services_--- $49, 519 
ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

07 Other contractual services - - 2, 542, 586 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

07 Other contractual services ---.- 9, 022, 586 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

07 Other contractual services --- és 


Total obligations-__- 1, 414, 611, 927 



























1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
$28, 979, 715 $25, 400, 000 
409, ORY, O72 173, 032, 000 
943, 195,795 | 1, 084, 540, 000 

1, 381, 264, 582 | 1, 282,972, 000 
51, 000, 000 4, 884, 000 
286, 831, 003 | 44, 944, 000 
337, 831, 003 49, 828, 000 

1, 719, 095, 585 | 1,332, 800, 000 


468, 408 
1, 402, 905 


1, 871, 313 


$219, 520 


352, OOU 


i7. 759, 161 


. 500 


1, 742, 303,079 | 1, 332, 800, 000 


Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


Actual, 1955 


| a — a a 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATION AVAILABLE 


A ppropriation $674, 364, 000 
Jalance brought forward (appropriations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
Obligated 
Unobligated 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military assistance 
fund reservations 


1, 691, 561, 062 
1, O83, 794, 302 


Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
reservations) 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements 
year military assistance fund reservations 


3, 449, 719, 364 


from current 
695, 2: 


89, 431 


Total budget authorizations available t, 145, 008, 795 





Estimate, 


Estimate, 
1957 


1956 | 


| 


$349, 862, 600 $1, 177, 000, 000 


1, 382, 253, 345 


1, 001, 055, 795 


1, 839, 061, 171 


2, 110, 569 


‘ 


—338, 200, 000 


— 140, 400, 000 


2, 592, 771, 740 | 2,679, 971, 740 


695, 289, 431 502, 889, 431 


3, 288, 061,171 | 3, 182,861, 171 
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Budget authorization, expenditures and balances—Continued 








| 


Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 | 1956 1957 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
| 
Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations- ~~ -- (niGimoanasteaalee \ 1. 066, 410, 224 i 35, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
pee ae werner wartneerinetions. ... 5... << oon ee cecccac eee | 857, 000, 000 960, 000, 000 
RS To ae 1, 066, 410, 224 | 892, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 
Balance carried forward (appropriations and reimburse- | 
ments earned): | | 
SRNR ee 58 ad ea oe on ae ens Deaiaee -| 1,382, 253, 345 |1, 839,061,171 | 1,747, 861, 171 
Sn Ee 1, 001, 055, 795 2, 110, 569 


Total expenditures and balances from appropriations 

and reimbursements earned _-_--_- 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reservations 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 
I ee eee k tick kes. 





Total expenditures and balances_--.-.........-..------ 








3, 449, 719, 364 |2, 733, 171, 740 | 


270, 310, 569 


3, 018, 171, 740 





oo ee | 62,000,000 |.............. 
695, 289, 431 | 502, 889, 431 | 164, 689, 432 
4, 145, 008, 795 |3, 288,061,171 | 3, 182,861, 171 

| 





EpitTor’s Nore.— 


The detailed justifications pertaining to this appropriation, 


presented throughout the following pages, are not exactly related to the new 
budgetary structure as reflected in the preceding schedules taken from the Presi- 


dent’s budget. 
budget structure as set forth in the following schedule. 


Major PrRocUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of program requirements by budget program 


Presentation of the justifications are on the basis of the old 








| 




















Number and title 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
210 Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units -- -- $123, 761, 161 $88, 615, 266 $68, 684, 000 
220 Ground powered and marine equipment__-__._.---- 68, 339, 998 32, 344, 668 43, 809, 000 
230 Electronics and communications equipment- ------ 597, 472, 559 668, 297, 570 827, 170, 000 
et A Eee eee 52, 000, 875 55, 729, 975 | 65, 824, 000 
270 Other major equipment..__........--....--.------- | 174, 090, 437 76, 442, 138 108, 196, 000 
fee ee ee eee | 33, 848, 971 20, 013, 000 22, 000, 000 
Total fiscal year program___________.____-----__-- 1,049, 514,001 | 941,442,617 | 1, 135, 683, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated in | 
UNIINS WOUND. og nic oc ees a 410, 852, 498 320, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
ne ake z 390, 033, 522 872, 908, 283 370, 000, 000 
aE ag 1, 028, 695, 025 1, 494, 350, 900 1, 205, 683, 000 
Plus adjustment to equalize military assistance expendi- 
tures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224). ..._......._..._-- 215, 579, 974 0 0 
I NNN 2 re me aed 1, 244, 274, 999 | 1, 494, 350, 900 1, 205, 683, 000 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers to (+) or from {—) other accounts. — 3, 738, 122 +15, 860, 926 0 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned _- |—1, 083, 794, 302 |—1, 001, 055, 795 —2, 110, 56% 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from | 
military assistance fund reservations 0 | —695, 289, 431 — 502, 889, 431 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: | | 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- | | 
IP SUNN 5 gcse cnc cc cccccciciwsewne | —215, 579, 974 | 0 0 
OSS ERS a --| —60, 509,493 | —21, 004, 000 —35, 683, 000° 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reserva- | 
NE Firs an elec es ogc cakes eens 0 52, 000, 000 | 0 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current | | 
year military assistance fund reservations. __________- — 695, 289, 431 | 0 0 
Recovery of prior year obligations kia sece toca .-| —207, 344, 903 | 0 0 
Unobligated balance carried forward: | 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned -- -| 1,001, 055, 795 | 2, 110, 569 270, 310, 56% 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reservations...} 695, 289, 431 502, 889, 431 | 164, 689, 431 
ON oc et a kina oaeloneeaenscnses | 674, 364, 000 349, 862, 600 E 100, 000, 000 
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General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next appropriation is the 
“Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriation and our first 
project in that appropriation is project 220. We have already pre- 
sented project 210 in connection with material and ammunition 
reserves. 

For the “Major procurement other than aircraft” appropriation we 
have also prepared an appropriation level working book which gives 
for the entire appropriation in section I the program changes from 
the 1955 and 1956 columns of the 1956 budget to the 1955 and 1956 
columns of the 1957 budget estimates now befor e you. 

It gives the justification detail for each of the budget programs and 
projects in section III and, again, section VI is the conversion table 
to the new appropriation structure. Inasmuch as we cover each of 
these items in detail with our budget program level presentations 
and since we have already covered budget program 210, I would sug- 
gest that we go directly to budget program 220, which is “Ground 
powered and marine equipment,” if that meets the desires of the 
committee. 


COMPARISON OF 1956 AND 1957 PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, but before starting with program 
220 we will insert the statement on program change for fiscal yeat 
1956 for the appropriation “Major procurement other than aircr raft.” 


Major procurement other than aircraft—Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program 
requirements as reflected in 1956 budget with fiscal year 1956 program require- 
ments as shown in fiscal year 1957 budget (all data on fiscal year 1956 budget 
structure basis) 

A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


[In thousands of dollars] 














| 
2 Total pro- Program re- alae 
Program | N a —— Plus reim- | gram ore | quirements ee 
ere | 1 1086 bodiet “’ | bursements | ments per per 1957 fat - 
a P get 1956 budget budget 
(1) os (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
eee ee ae poneansiendescetadansatinasetegneniamaananaegrnae itaiiasnastsahiianininienititt ‘one a 
210 Weapons, ammunition and | 
assist takeoff units... $182, 187 $945 $183, 132 $88, 615 —$94, 517 
220 Ground powered and | 
marine equipment. 28, 218 | 2, 350 30, 568 32, 345 +1, 777 
230 Electronics and Communi- | | 
cations equipment-.- 405, 236 | 31, 663 436, 899 | 668, 298 +231, 399 
250 Training equipment__ . 50, 099 104 50, 203 55, 730 +5, 527 
270 Other major equipment. - - - | 26, 887 | 3, 183 30, 070 | 76, 442 | +46, 372 
299 Classified project... _-- aol 32, 373 | 0 | 32, 373 20, 013 | —12, 360 
Total fiscal year program _| 725, 000 38, 245 763, 245 | 941, 443 | +178, 198 





B. EXPLANATION FOR THE APPROPRIATION 


The net increase in this appropriation for program year 1956 amounts to $178.1 
million (about 23.3 percent of the total) and was due to various program adjust- 
ments. The principal change in dollar availability resulted from the receipt of 
MDAP common item orders (which are financed on a reimbursable basis from 
the regular Air Force project accounts) which were not anticipated at the time 
of the submission of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. Further details on the 
adjustments at the budget program level will be supplied at the time we discuss 
each individual area. Principal changes in program requirements are reflected 
‘in the ammunition and electronics areas the details of which will be provided. 
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GrouND PowERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


General Bocarr. For budget program 220, sir, ground powered 
and marine equipment, section I of the wor king book shows on page 1 
the program changes in the 1955 and 1956 columns of the 1956 budget 
as changed for the 1957 budget. Page 2 shows the comparison “of 
1956 and page 1 shows the comparison for 1955. 

Our witness in this area is Col. Lee V. Wiseman, who is the Chief, 
Installation Support and Vehicle Division, Directorate of Supply and 
Services, Headquarters, United States Air Force, and he has a pre- 
pared statement which is in section II of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion sheet which gives a summary of the budget program requirements 
by projects for program 220. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


PROGRAM 220: GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 








Number and title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
j 5 | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
221 General-purpose vehicles___- ; : _.| $28,537,382 | $15,114,096 $8; 500, 000 
222 Special-purpose vehicles _ - ‘ ‘ ode 38, 251, 108 11, 258, 328 34, 713, 000 
223 Railroad equipment ate of 1, 022, 060 0 0 
224 Construction equipment __ : -*: ae 2, 721, 524 | 2, 070, 326 | 135, 000 
225 Materials-handling equipment_-_ cual ccemach ate ace anes 2, 466, 843 | 3, 858, 600 461, 000 
226 Marine equipment____- m — San wareeawcenane 341, O81 43, 318 0 
Total, fiscal year program _______.--_--.__-----.-. 68, 339,998 | 32, 344, 668 43, 809, 000 
Less: Portion of program obligated or to be obligated in sub- 2 
RN oie nrc ees pe eee oka -| 21,328, 908 15, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
Plus: Obligations during fiscal year against prior year pro- | 
gram funds_- : . ss casas niriasckeaaan moi 10, 689, 112 | 55,443, 548 25, 800, 000 
Total obligations =.= =-s=-<s=-- =-=2=-2s-~seecrssceccssszs | 57, 700, 202 72, 788, 216 58, 609, 000 
| 











Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Wiseman. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 220, “Ground powered and marine equipment” con- 
sists of projects 221, “General-purpose vehicles”; 222, “Special- 
purpose vehicles”; 223, “Railroad equipment”; 224, “Construction 
equipment”; 225, “Materials handling equipment”; and 226, “Marine 
equipment.” We are asking for no funds this year to buy either rail- 
road or marine equipment. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


The funds requested in this estimate are needed to buy ground- 
powered and marine equipment requirements for the progr amed 137 
Air Force wings and their related support organizations. This esti- 
mate also includes requirements for the Air i orce Reserve program, 
the Air National Guard, the distant early warning line (DEW line), 
Project Pine Tree, and the materiel reserves. 
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STATUS OF CURRENT AND PAST YEARS’ PROGRAMS 


The Air Force program in fiscal year 1955 for the ground powered 
and marine equipment was $68.3 million, in fiscal year 1956 it is 
$32.3 million, and is planned at $43.8 million in fiscal year 1957. 

The fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 programs are in support of the 
planned buildup of the 137-wing structure. Changes in implementa- 
tion of the programed deployment of forces is the main reason for 
the increase of the fiscal year 1957 program. These changes were sub- 
sequent to the submission of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate. As 
a result additional requirements were generated for refuelers, liquid 
oxygen generating plants, and high- lift trucks. For ex: imple, 4 49 ad- 
ditional liquid oxygen generating plants in the amount of $3.9 million 
are now required to support the pl: anned deployment. 

I would now like to acquaint the committee with some of the new 
Air Force Policies which govern its ground powered and marine 
equipment program. 

VEHICLE UTILIZATION 


The Air Force regulation prescribing vehicle utilization policy is in 
the process of revision. It establishes an improved method of measur- 
ing motor vehicle utilization commonly referred to as the speed-time 
factor formula. Instructions for the development of speed-time fac- 
tors to be used in the implementation of the 1 evised regulation were 
distributed to all major commands on November 23, 1955. The speed- 
time factor provides for the results to be tran: lated into the correct 
allowances. This method recognizes such varying factors as geo- 
graphical locations, climatic conditions, physical characteristics of 
installations, missions as well as speeds and productive times. The 
previous — recognized only mileage. It granted no distinction 
— the air installations plumber or electric al repairman, and the 

ypalbadanal in effective use of the 14-ton pickup truck. The air 
oli aiaaa, of course, normally drives his vehicle continuously on 
patrol and accumulates high mileage, but the tradesman who carries 
tools and supplies must park while doing his repair work and therefore 
accumulates only low mileage. This speed-time factor system has been 
successfully used by the Navy for the past 2 years. It will give the 
Air Force a utilization measuring procedure which will provide more 
realistic data upon which to compute requirements. 


SPEED-TIME FACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Wiseman, will you please supply for the 
record at the time the transcript is delivered to you for editing, a brief, 
concise and easily understood definition of your “speed- time” factor. 
You did not define it well enough for me to understand. 

Colenel Wiseman. Yes, sir, Mr. Scrivner; I would be very happy 
to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The speed-time factor is the resultant of the total distance traveled di, ided 
by the total productive hours of use. This gives us what we have referred to as 
the speed-time factor. This approach gives us a productive rate of movement 
for a given type vehicle. This productive rate of movement becomes the prime 
element in determining whether or not acceptable utilization is being obtained 
on a given type vehicle for a given Air Force base. In addition, for each given 
73115—56——_39 
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type vehicle, a nonproductive allowance factor is predetermined. This factor is 
based on experience in both commercial and military organizations and makes 
allowance for normal waiting and/or maintenance time. ‘This nonproductive 
factor becomes another element in the overall utilization formula. 

For example: Base X has 40 each %-ton pickup trucks. By analysis of a 
minimum of 40 typical trips made by %4-ton pickup trucks at base X. the total 
miles traveled, divided by the total productive hours indicated a speed-time factor 
of 14. Total mileage for all 14-ton pickup trucks during 6-month period at base X 
is 240,900 miles. The total mileage (240,900 miles) divided by the speed-time 
factor (14) equals 17,207 total hours usage. The total available work hours for 
a 14-ton pickup for the same period (6 months) is 1,008 hours. The total availa- 
ble work hours (1,008) divided into the total hours usage (17,207) equals 17.07 
daily average productive requirement. This daily average productive require- 
ment (17.07) multiplied by the nonproductive allowance factor of 2 equals 34.14 
allowable inventory. Since the base inventory was 40 vehicles of this type, this 
indicates that 6 14-ton pickups are excess to the requirements of base X. 

The major commands are increasing their emphasis on vehicle 
utilization and allowances. For example, I would like to quote to 
the committee the following paragraph extracted from a recent North- 
east Air Command Materiel bulletin: 

The Northeast Air Command Vehicle Utilization Survey has been completed. A 
vehicle utilization program has been established at each base on a permanent 
basis. Taxi dispatch service was similarly established. United States Air Force 
policy on vehicle usage has been implemented. Recurring dispatch of Govern- 
ment vehicles to individuals on a 24-hour basis has been discontinued. 


USE ON CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


It is the Air Force policy to contract with commercial agencies 
for base construction projects which require the use of heavy con- 
struction equipment. For example, it requires the use of such heavy 
equipment as large bulldozers, graders, scrapers, sheepsfoot rollers, 
and expensive paving equipment to replace a portion of a taxiway. 
Contracting for work of this nature eliminates the requirements for 
many installations to have on hand the type of equipment I have 
mentioned. 

MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Last year I advised the committee that concerted efforts were being 
made by all the Services, in conjunction with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to develop standard criteria for utilization, authori- 
zation, and reporting of materials handling equipment. This has 
been accomplished. The Air Force implemented these criteria in a 
regulation published on September 30, 1955. The resulting report 
will reflect the recorded hours of utilization, the time the equipment 
was available for dispatch but not used, the time out for maintenance, 
and the time out awaiting spare parts replacement. At the start of 
this report, the minimum effective utilization was established at 50 
percent of the available working hours in use as the standard for the 
majority of users. It is expected that after the report has continued 
for sufficient time to establish a trend, the utilization criteria will 
be adjusted for each type of organization which has an appreciably 
dissimilar mission. Each command is required to evaluate the report 
and effect internal redistribution according to its needs. Items ex- 
cess to the command by failure to meet the utilization standard will 
be redistributed to other elements of the Air Force. For example, 
during a normal 40-hour workweek the user must demonstrate a sus- 
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tained utilization average of 20 hours per week over a 6 months’ period 
in order to retain the equipment. Utilization reported at less than 
20 hours per week over a sustained period of time will prompt an 
inquiry into the status of supply action and maintenance efficiency. 
If it is discovered there are no deficiencies in these areas, redistribu- 
tion will result. We mentioned to the committee last year that we 
deemed it imprudent to ask for money in this area until these criteria 
can be applied to our in-use fleet of materials handling equipment. 
We still feel that way. During the past year, we have bought only 
for new special weapons support and the Air National Guard. The 
request in this estimate is limited. to guided missile support and for 
Project Pine Tree. 


FURNISHING VEHICLES TO CON TRACTORS 


On May 27, 1955, the Air Force issued a policy restricting issue of 
Air-Force owned, commercially available types of equipment, to con- 
tractors. Commercial concerns with whom the Air Force contracts 
will obtain their needs on a rental or lease basis or by purchase from 
corporate funds. Certain USAF special-purpose equipment will con- 
tinue to be provisioned for contractor use when in the best interest 
of the Government. The Air Force would not, for example, furnish 
administrative support vehicles to the contractor accomplishing B-47 
aircraft modification but would furnish crash rescue fire fighting 
trucks to him. 

INVENTORY 


The committee will recall that last year I mentioned the revamping 
of our inventory reporting system. This has been done. Actually, 
we have progressed to serial number reporting on all vehicles in the 
Air Force. Our regulation was published on April 14, 1955. The Air 
Force Auditor General has audited 25 percent of the vehicles reported 
in the August 30, 1955 inventory and finds marked improvements in 
both accuracy and completeness under this new system. It is acknowl- 
edged that there is still room for further improvement. Continuous 
efforts are being expended toward achievement of optimum reports. 


VEHICLE RETIREMENT POLICY 


It is the policy of the Air Force to retire vehicles only when they be- 
come uneconomical to repair on either a cumulative or one-time cost 
basis. Applicable technical orders prescribe accumulative and maxi- 
mum repair allowance tables. I will give you an example of how each 
condition is applied. First, the accumulative basis: A sedan in service 
5 years may have accumulated repair costs of $1,200 over this period 
of time. It comes into the shop for an additional repair which will 
cost $40. The maximum allowable accumulated repair cost of this 
sedan is 90 percent of its acquisition cost ($1,350) or $1,215. This 
vehicle can then be considered for retirement. A technical evaluation 
is then made by the base and submitted to the Air Force prime depot 
for a maintenance engineering evaluation. The maintenance engi- 
neering evaluation determines whether further expenditure of funds 
should be made or whether the vehicle should be disposed of. Next, 
the one-time repair basis: Again for a sedan with 5 years’ service, we 
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are allowed to spend 24 percent of its acquisition cost, or $324. A one- 
time repair bill exceeding that amount would not be invested; instead, 
the vehicle would be retired. These expenditure allowances are pre- 
scribed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. For budget plan- 
ning purposes, vehicles are considered in the eligible zone for retire- 
ment based upon age and mileage. For example, a sedan 6 years old 
with 60,000 miles is in the eligible planning zone for retirement. It 
would be evaluated, however, as described above before a replacement 
is actually bought. The replacement vehicles in this estimate repre- 
sent those we expect, based upon past experience, to become uneco- 
nomical to repair in fiscal year 1957. I wish to point out to the com- 
mittee that we are not asking to buy all the vehicles which will become 
uneconomically reparable in 1 fiscal year 1957. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements in this estimate are computed from consolidated 
unit authorization lists (UAL), command surveys, the application of 
Air Force regulations for the materiel reserve requirements, and net 
requirements for the Air National Guard, plus judgment based on past 
experience. More specifically : 

(a) All authorizations for existing units projected against pro- : 
eramed units have been doublechecked with the commands involved. . 

(>) Air National Guard net requirements are included in the gross 
requirements stated in this estimate. 

(c) Materiel reserve requirements were computed by applying pro- 
eramed units against allowances prescribed in Air Force regulations. 
Joint utilization items and hydrant refueling capability are fully 
recognized and eredited in the prestocking program. AII vehicles in 
this estimate for materiel reserve are for overseas prestocking. 

(7) Vehicle replacement requirements are based on age and mileage, 
tempered with recorded depot and command retirement experience. 

(ec) Lead time involved in the procurement of each item has been 
verified to insure receipt within the time period covered by this 
program. 

(7) All items in the estimate are procurable. 

(gq) All assets, including serviceable, reparable, substitutes, and on 
order undelivered, have been deducted from the gross requirement. in 
arriving at the net requirement. 

The requirements in this estimate have been individually analyzed 
and subjected to a series of stringent reviews. 


PROGRAM ELEMENT APPLICATION 


The committee may be interested in viewing this request for funds 
from a program element or usage standpoint. 
$13.9 million or 31.8 percent of this program is for initial issue 
to new bases, existing activities with ommrenane mission increases, or 
as replacement for uneconmically reparable vehicles. 
426.7 million or 61.0 percent is for prepositioned materiel reserve. 
$9.8 million or 1.7 percent is for Air Force Reserve and the Air q 
National Guard. i 
$2.4 million or 5.5 percent is in support of project Pine Tree and 
dist: ant early warning line (DEW line). q 
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GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. At this point in your statement, Colonel Wiseman, we 
will insert the justification pages with reference to general-purpose 
vehicles. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 

Project 221—General purpose vehicles 


Requirements, fiscal year— 


WT ses RA Le nye ey eer bisbes aie taemcaben Op as OOO 
se erat cen ck een aan aaceaonan iraiibatid a sa tiie avait Ap RO OOO 
RMN Firat eg ana eager cai aaa patel a 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project includes general-purpose vehicles, both military and commercial 
types. These vehicles are utilized for the movement of ammunition, supplies, 
equipment, and personnel, all of which generate the need for general automotive 
land transport within the Air Force. Specifically, these vehicles are required 
for varying cargo hauling and personnel movement purposes, such as (1) trans- 
porting cargo requiring protection from weather, (2) transporting personnel, 
(3) transporting cargo from railroad, and dock sidings and flying field aprons to 
depot warehouses, hangars, and other places for use, and (4) towing fuel serv- 
icing and special-purpose equipment in direct support of aircraft. 

It is the policy of the Air Force to utilize commercial general-purpose vehicles, 
in lieu of military models, in both the Zone of Interior, and overseas. In some 
applications, it is necessary to use military design due to such factors as lack 
of commercial spare parts and mission requirements of the unit. There are no 
inilitary-type vehicles included in this estimate. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide for the replacement of uneconomically repairable 
vehicles, for initial issue to new Air Force installations and units to he formed, 
prestocking requirements for mobilization reserve, the Air National Guard, and 
the Air Force Reserve. 

The requirements for these vehicles were determined as follows: (1) Active 
unit requirements are based on approved unit allowance list: (2) programed 
activation requirements are based on item surveys by the major command con- 
cerned; (3) requirements for the mobilization reserve materiel pregram were 
computed by applying programed units against Air Force prescribed allowances 
for prestocking equipment except that no vehicles in this estimate are for the 
Zone of Interior storage; (4) requirements for the Air National Guard are 
authorized by a special list of equipment (SLOE). The Air National Guard’s 
net requirements are furnished and included in the Air Force gross requirements ; 
(5) replacement requirements were based on fleet condition, tempered with 
recorded depot and command retirement experience. 

Assets consist of quantities in use and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the gross requirements to determine the net 
requirement for each item. Each item included in the net requirements were 
given a stringent review to insure that all possible substitutes of available assets 
have been considered. As a result, only the minimum essential items and 
quantities are requested for procurement in fiscal year 1957. 

Vehicles are stringently controlled as to authorization and utilization. A 
definite continuing need must be proved by the user before a vehicle is authorized. 
Utilization of vehicles is periodically examined to assure that maximum use is 
being obtained. 
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The following list reflected by type and quantity the general purpose vehicles 
to be procured in fiscal year 1957: 


| 


/ Tetal a Net ¢ Ng 
Item | Description require- | TOtal | require. | Unit | Quan-| Total 
No. j i ments | 2SSets ae cost tity | cost 
| 
1 | 5025-12505, automobile, light sedan_ 6, 404 5, 237 1,167 | $1, 350 822 | $1, 109, 700 
2 | 5025-127500, automobile, station wagon - 6,415 4, 327 2, O88 1, 798 1,103 | 1, 950, 830 
3 | 5025-200290, bus, 29-passenger- - - - | 2,645 2, 155 490 | 3,280 | 150 492, 000 
4 | 5025-200370, bus, 37-passencer - 514 390 124 | 4,480 92; 412,160 
5 5035-00125, truck, pickup, %4-ton, 4 by 2 13,321 11,695 1, 626 1, 066 1, 337 1, 425, 242 
6 | 5035-690225, truck, stake and Seah | | 
1\%-ton,4 by 2 _- 148 0 48 | 2,038 48 97, 824 
7 | 5035-701000, truck, tractor, 10- -ton 6 3 by 4 1, 944 1,002 942 | 10, 284 | 167 | 1, 734, 128 
s | 5035-NSL, truck, chassis 5-ton, 4 by 2-- 25 8 17 | 4,028 17 68, 476 
9 | 5035-NSL, truck. panel, step-in drive : 459 0 459 | 2,080 459 954, 720 
10 | Pine tree___-- roa fe : eatin atl hae Se : oo] 20h deo 
Total. _. ; = ed Sa Rae ees eR ae gL ae a cocnwecc! 0) 400, Go 


1 Air National Guard's net requirements only, 


Note.— Photographs are available for allitems except item No. 4. 


The general purpose vehicles listed in project 221 of your working 
book are used to move personnel, supplies or equipment and in direct 
support of our flight line oper ations. There are 4,195 vehicles in this 
project ; 1,762 are for initial issue and 2,433 are for replacement. In- 
cluded in the initial issue figure are 92 vehicles for the Materiel Re- 
serve. Of the 1,762 initial issue vehicles 1,010 are passenger-carrying. 
They are: 308 light sedans, 460 station wagons, of which 18 are to 
support Project Pine Tree, 150 each 29-passenger buses and 92 each 
37-passenger buses. These vehicles represent the minimum require- 
ments for new activations and mission increases on existing installa- 
tions. 

The Air Force is scheduled for considerable expansion during fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. We had existing at the end of fiscal 
year 1955, 121 wings. We are scheduled to activate 10 wings durin 
fiscal year 1956, which will give us 131 wings at the end of that ealaae 
At the end of fiscal year 1957, we will have 137 wings, or an increase 
of 6 wings during fiscal year 1957. This represents an increase of 
16 wings ‘during fiscal years 1956 and 1957. As to bases, we have an 
= fiscal vear 1955 position of 189 operational bases. During fiscal 

sar 1956, we will have an increase of 19 operational bases for a total 
of 208. Our operational bases will increase during fiscal year 1957 
by 16, giving us an end fiscal year 1957 position of 224 operational 
bases. This 1 represents a total operational base increase of 35 during 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. Our defense system is growing rapidly. 
Many radar installations are programed in_fisc: 7 years “1956 and 
1957. These sites must have administrative vehicle support. 

I will try to portray pictorially to the committee one example of 
why more administrative type support vehicles are required by the 
Air Force. First, I would like to show you Seymour-Johnson Air 
Force Base located at Goldsboro, N. C., as it appeared during World 
War II. The primary mission of Seymour-Johnson during World 
War II was that of training light bomber crews and units. Also, it 
was a staging installation for overseas deployment of these crews s and 
units. I would now like to show the committee the approved master 
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plan for this same base. This base is assigned to the Tactical Air 
Command. Plans call for the assignment ‘of a day fighter wing, a 
day fighter group and one fighter interceptor squadron to support a day 
fighter and “fighter intercept mission. In addition, 3 airborne early 
warning and control squadrons will be assigned. The mission of these 
units is to extend contiguous radar coverage at sea off the east coast. 
It is readily apparent that the runways, taxiways and hardstands as 
well as the ammunition, maintenance, troop and family housing, hos- 
pital, administration, supply and petroleum storage areas have had to 
be vastly increased. On bases where two bomber wings are located 
there are greater increases. These are reasons why our moder n bases 
need more administrative transportation support. ‘There is a home 
for each of the initial issue vehicles in this project. We are prepared 
to discuss such assignment by command, and even by base within each 
command, if you desire. T he complete listing of vehicles we are ask- 
ing to buy in this project is listed under TAB P-221, section III of 
your working book. 


HOUSING UNITS AT GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. Deane. With reference to this project which you were discuss- 
ing at Goldsboro, N. C., how much additional housing will you erect ? 

Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Deane, I do not have the. figures on that. 
However, I can get them for the committee. 

Mr. Deane. Will you please supply them for the record ? 

Colonel Wiseman. I can get them, sir, and supply them for the 
record. 

Mr. Deane. [ would assume it would be necessary to have a great 
deal of additional family housing. 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir; as I recall there was not very much 
there during World War II. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 

Current planning provides for 1,500 family housing units at Goldsboro, N. C., 


under the provisions of title VIII National Housing Act as amended by Public 
Law 345 enacted by the 84th Congress. 


SPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 
Mr. Manon. At this point in your statement, Colonel, we will 
insert the pages of the justifications having to do with “Special-pur- 


pose vehicles.” 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Project 222—Special-purpose vehicles 


Requirements, fiscal year 1957________________ i _ $34, 713, 000 
Requirements, fiscal year 1956_______ tenia tescebetaaie aoe snntucciuicicicsiepscimasuunsen eae eae Caen 
Reqiurements, fiscal year 1955__..______________ 38, 251, 108 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Special-purpose vehicles are those vehicles which are restricted by design or 
physical characteristic to a special function, such as fuel, oil, and oxygen servic- 
ing, aircraft towing, fire-fighting and runway sweeping. Specifically, these ve- 
hicles are utilized to refuel and reservice aircraft; to tow aircraft; to transport 
bombs and ammunition to and from aircraft; to clear debris from runways, 
aprons, and roads; to transport heavy equipment to and from work areas; and to 
extinguish aircraft and real-estate fires. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

‘This estimate provides for the replacement of uneconomically repairable, initial 
issue for new Air Force instllations and units to be formed, prestocking require- 
ments for mobilization reserve, the Air National Guard, and the Air Force 
Reserve. 

The requirements for these vehicles were determined as follows: (1) Active 
unit requirements are based on approved unit allowance lists; (2) programed 
activation requirements are based on item surveys by the major command con- 
cerned; (3) requirements for the mobilization reserve were computed by apply- 
ing programed units against Air Force prescribed allowances for prestocking 
equipment except that no vehicles in this estimate are for the Zone of Interior 
storage; (4) requirements for the Air National Guard are authorized by a special 
list of equipment (SLOE). The Air National Guard’s net requirements are 
furnished and included in the Air Force gross requirements; and (5) replacement 
requirements were based on fleet condition, tempered with recorded depot and 
command retirement experience. 

Assets consist of quantities in use, and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the gross requirements to determine the net 
requirements for each item. Each item included in the net requirements were 
given a stringent review to insure that all substitutes of available assets have 
been considered. As a result, only the minimum essential items and quantities 
are requested for procurement in fiscal year 1957. 

The following list reflects by type and quantity the special-purpose vehicles to 
be procured in fiscal year 1957 : 

















Total 1 Net Tr? m 
Item ieee winviaa: 1 See} | Unit | Quan-| Total 
No. | Description | — | assets | — stat tity | cost 
1 5001-681000 truck, spray outfit, de-icing 141 107 34 |$12,311 34 | $418, 574 
2 | 5001-7709%60 truck, oil-servicing type, | | | | 
|} L-6,750 gallon capacity | 2,158 1,671 487 | 11,250 | 336 | 3,730,000 
3 | 5005-820372 sweeper, rotary, self-propelled 623 542 | 81 | 8,095 | 81 655, 695 
4 5015-640055 tractor, towing, 4,000 pounds | | } 
| DBP : 6,971 | 6,141 830 | 2,407 771 | 1,855, 316 
5 | 5045-668055 semitrailer, fuel-servicing, | | 
| 5,000 gallon MJ-1 3,769 | 2,753 1,016 | 19,381 734 |14, 225, 654 
6 | 5045-264200 Generator-Lox trailer MTD. 220 137 83 | 79,374 | 83 | 6, 588, 042 
7 | 5045-NSL Generator-Lox skid MTD 40 | 33 7 | 54,763 7 383, 341 
8 | 5080-790725 tractor, aircraft towing, 
100,000- to 500,006 “pound GW aircraft___- 1, 642 1, 372 270 | 21,618 98 | 2,118, 564 
9 | 5010-NSL truck, fire-crash type, 0-12 27 0 | 27 | 71,375 27 | 1,927, 125 
10 | 5001-790000 truck, Hi- L ift, 9-ton__ 312 | 251 61 | 12, 253 61 747, 433 
11 | Dewline- Pea Se pees eae aae sabe _.| 1,740,000 
12 | Pine tree_-- 273, 180 
ee - wi | | 
I esa ist RE og iat ea |--------|------ ~ cobwunl (34,712, 924 


Note.—Photographs are available for all items. 


Colonel Wiseman. The special-purpose vehicles listed under tab 
P-222 in section III of your working book are those types of vehicles 
that are restricted by design to speci ial functions such as aircraft tow- 
ing, feul, oil, and oxygen servicing, de-icing, and sweeping runways. 
Ability to accomplish our tactical mission is directly dependent upon 
the availability of this equipment. 

CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 

Mr. Manon. At this point we will insert pages 8 and 9 of the justi- 
fications under “Construction equipment.” 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Project 224-—Construction equipment 


pepremsnnte “een pear T0051 We So a en ence nm 
ee A gS EES gee eee ee eee ee eee 
Reet IES, (OO SONS BOO on heee dca e  eseeecmenen 


$135, 000 
2, 070, 326 
2, 721, 524 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

Construction-type equipment consists of cranes and crane shovels, bulldozers, 
rollers, tractors, rock-drilling, earth-boring, and related equipment. This equip- 
ment is utilized to rehabilitate airfields, roads, and other ground operation type 
facilities ; also, in maintaining landing strips, building, and structures. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The construction equipment we are asking to buy is limited to a small amount 
required in support of project Pine Tree. 


| 
Total | ». Net ad = 
oo Description | require- — require- —— san — 
=< | ments | 28°" | ments we 5 _— 
ait ieee es mainte tecaes tte cece cetiee i “ —-—_-——_ | —- 
Din wea oS hk : Se ee AS sien teneek. ae 
NN PE as te: ae i a co bia le doe | 135, 044 


Colonel Wiseman. The construction equipment we are asking to 
buy in project 224 of the working book is limited to a small amount 
required for project Pine Tree. This equipment is not purchased 
by the Air Force. The funds we are asking for are paid to the Cana- 
dian Government as the United States share of the financing of project 
Pine Tree. This requirement is covered under tab P—224, section ITI, 
of the working book. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. With reference to the “Materials handling equipment” 
at this point in the record we will insert pages 10 and 11 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Project 225—Materials handling equipment 


Requirements : 


CEE gs | ce ee ee ee acti eee $461, 000 
Fiscal year 1056......... si adi at Ae oo lk ae 
SINE SINE SR ole a te eet ie ee = NO 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Materials handling equipment consists of crane-type trucks, forklift trucks, and 
platform-type trucks which are utilized in performing the base functions of ware- 
housing, shipping, and receiving operational equipment and supplies. Proper 
warehousing of supplies, to provide easy accessibility, prompt delivery, and to ful- 
fill the ever-present need for safety, cannot be attained without appropriate and 
adequate materials handling equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This estimate provides for a limited quantity of crane trucks, 10,000-pound 


capacity, in direct support of the guided-missiles program, and project Pine Tree. 
These requirements are based on actual program quantities. 
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The following list reflects by type and quantity, the materials handling equip- 
ment te be procured in fiscal year 1957: 


























| l 
Item wr Total Total Net | Unit | Quan- Total 
r Description require- require- : 4 
No. | ments assets | ments | eost tity cost 
} | | 
peaiecs Sy _| 3 
1 | 5929-165940 crane truck, 10,000- annie | 
IE een cckh pages aicarape panes 34 10 24 |$18, 898 24 | $453, 552 
Dees eect en ee ee DN Fg oe ks Re eae Brose 7, 512 
MDL doacbesusdesseucasin eiietee se | arene | Sethe eke [ Seg aca | eae read 461, 064 


Colonel Wiseman. 98 percent of funds for materials-handling 
equipment which we are asking to buy in project 225 is in direct sup- 
port of guided missiles. The other 2 percent is in support of project 
Pine Tree. These items are listed under tab P-225, section III of the 
working book. 

This completes my statement. We are prepared to further discuss 
the items in this estimate in whatever detail the committee desires. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROGRAM TO AIR FORCE BUDGET 


Mr. Deang. What percentage of the total Air Force budget does this 
represent, General Bogart ¢ 

It is very negligible; i is that not true? 

General Bogart. It is a ver y small portion of it, sir. In fact, it 
is about three-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Deane. How does this compare with the budget of last year? 
You might prepare for the record a comparison and “place it into the 
record at this point. 

Colonel Wiseman. We shall be glad to do so, sir; yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The percentage of this program to the total fiscal year 1957 Air Force budget 
is approximately three-tenths of 1 percent (0.26 percent) as compared to the 
two-tenths of 1 percent (0.21 percent) of the fiscal year 1956 budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Wiseman, on page 4 of your statement you 
discuss the use of construction equipment. I take a great deal of sat- 
isfaction in hearing that explanation and think, perhaps, this com- 
mittee may be entitled to a little credit there because for many years 
I can recall that I myself, along with others, have pointed out when 
we have visited bases here, there, and other plac es, we have seen a great 
deal of heavy equipment on the hardstand. We asked the question: 
“How long has it been since you used this particular item?” You 
could tell by looking at it that it probably had not been moved out of 
its tracks for weeks or, perhaps, months, and we were sometimes sur- 
prised to find that the equipment had not been used for at least a period 
ofayear. Yet here was a piece of equipment which cost a great many 
thousands of dollars standing idle and on which there was no return 
atall. Asa matter of fact, some of the commanding officers even sug- 
gested that they would be delighted if they could find some way to do 
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it to get rid of the equipment because they did not have enough use 
for it and it was taking up space which they could use otherwise. This 
statement which you “have made here sounds logical, practical, and 
makes sense, and I am glad to see it adopted. 

Colonel Wiseman. Y. es, sir; this committee did have a bearing on 
that policy, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we tried, and we almost gave up at the time. 


VEHICLE REPAIR POLICY 


When you were talking about the vehicle repair policy, you may 
have tied in some figures. here some place, but I do not catch them. 
Hlowever, I would assume from what you were saying that you are 
retiring more vehicles than you are procuring. 

You say here: “I wish to point out we are not asking to buy all the 
vehicles which will become uneconomically repairable.” 

Colonel Wiseman. That is correct, sir. In some cases we are not 
asking—particularly in the general-purpose vehicles area—to buy 
all of the vehicles which are ‘eligible for retirement and, again, the 
reason we are not doing it, Mr. Scrivner, is that this new utilization 
policy, for example, on the commercial types, will meng “ pub- 
lished within the next 30 days and we want to have a look at it 6 
months from now, and mé rybe we might want to retire: some of ro 
vehicles which are in that zone rather than ask for an increase in 
the inventory. 

ROTATION OF PRESTOCKPILED VEHICLES 


Mr. ScrivNer. You may want to answer this question off the rec- 
ord, because it relates to materiel reserves. 

I had occasion during the fall on my trip overseas to see some of 
these prestockpiles that we have not only in the Air Force but in 
other branches of the service, and included in them is a great num- 
ber of pieces of equipment and vehicles of various types. 

Some of those have stood for perhaps 2 or 3 years, and some of 
them will stand maybe 2 or 3 more years, and maybe more. 

We do not know how long they are going to stand there, but we 
hope forever, without ever having : any occasion to use them in an 
emergency. 

Do you have any policy of rotation of prestockpiled vehicles that 
would do two things: 

That is, get the first in out first. In other words, do you have a 
policy of constantly getting rid of the older ones and gettting them 
out into service, or do you just leave the older ones there and let the 
services use the new or more modern equipment ? 

What is your program along that line? 

Colonel Wiseman. There are two questions involved there, Mr. 
Scrivner: 

First, we do have a policy, Mr. Scrivner, at our storage sites, both 
in the Zone of the Interior and overseas, where we are storing this 
prepositioned equipment that any time equipment goes out of there 
the first in comes out first, when we take it out. 

We also have at the overseas storage sites a rotation policy on 
vehicles. For example, at some of our overseas storage sites where 
we have an active base, those vehicles in the prepositioned reserve 
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are supposed to be rotated and we have a policy to that effect. They 
are rotated periodically. In other words, the base uses it part of 
the time and puts it back in storage so that we keep these vehicles 
in an operable condition. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, this is an item that should be watched 
very carefully because, as shown by your statement, 61 percent of the 
funds that you are requesting are for these vehicles, many of which 
will stand idle so long. 

Colonel] Wiseman. Yes, sir. 


MULTIPURPOSE BUSES 


Mr. Scrivner. A year or so ago, or even longer than that, when we 
were talking about some of these buses which the Air Force was pro- 
curing, we were told that some of them were multipurpose buses, pri- 
marily to be used in and around bases, communities and what not, 
for passenger service, and in case of an emergency they could be 
rapidly switched into evacuation buses. 

Is that still the policy, to buy multipurpose buses; buses that can be 
used for passenger service and evacuation in case of an emergency ¢ 

Colonel Wiseman. No, sir. The convertible bus, as we referred to 
it, is normally bought in conjunction with our medical programing. 
Tt is normally used at stations like an aerial port of embarkation, 
or an evacuation station where they require the hauling of patients. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we come to the special purpose feature. You 
have made a rather substantial request for them, more than treble last 
year’s request. There must be some explanation. 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir; one item that caused that increase, Mr. 
Scrivner, is the liquid oxygen generating plant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis. 


LOAN OF VEHICLES TO GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Mr. Davis. Last year we had considerable discussion about a loan of 
some vehicles to the ground observer corps. Can you bring us up to 
date on that? 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, I can, Mr. Davis. 

Last year the Air Force purchased 503 station wagons as replace- 
ments for other vehicles. We required the station wagons because 
the vehicles we had were not suitable. We retired a vehicle for each 
of the 503 we purchased from the fiscal year 1955 funds. 

Now then, in order to retire the 503 vehicles, we had to reduce 
command authorizations and force them to retire vehicles and take a 
calculated risk that they could still accomplish their mission. We 
asked for funds to purchase 503 initial issue vehicles in the fiscal year 
1956 budget estimate. Actually we had some others in there over and 
above. We had a total of 821. The Congress approved 750, of which 
the 503 werea part. Those 503 vehicles were purchased and delivered. 
The deliveries were completed the first part of July of last year. 
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INVENTORY OF GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Mr. Davis. What kind of an inventory of general purpose vehicles 
are we talking about here when we use the term of 1,762 for initial 
issue and 2,433 for replacement? I would like to get the relationship 
between that 2,433 and the total inventory that we are talking about. 

Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Thornhill, will you give us the total inven- 
tory of general purpose vehicles? We have t: aken an inventor y, Mr. 
Davis, and categorized it into 5 or 6 categories. We will give you the 
inventory of the general purpose category here. It will be as of 
September 30, 1955. 

Mr. THornuILL. The inventory of general purpose vehicles is 
103,166 items. 

Colonel Wiseman. That is the total of general-purpose vehicles. 

We are talking here, sir, of the total assets as reflected on page 3 
for vehicles for which we are asking funds in the fiscal year 1957, and 
that amounts roughly to 24,000 vehicles versus the 4,195 for which 
we are asking purchase in this budget estimate. 


REPLACEMENT OF LIGHT SEDANS 


Mr. Davis. In accordance with page 4 in tab 3 of your justifica- 
tions, and with respect to the light sedans, you are asking funds for 
822. 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. As against a present fleet of 5,237; is that correct / 

Colonel Wiseman. That is correct. However, 514 of those are 
replacements, sir. There are only 308 of them initial issue. In other 
words, we have a policy in the Air Force, Mr. Davis, that whenever 
a replacement passenger-carrying vehicle is given to a command they 
must report for disposition the replaced item within 60 days after 
receipt of the new vehicle. They must get rid of it. 

Mr. Davis. That means, then, in this fiscal year 1957 you would 
be replacing less than 10 percent of your present light sedans? 

Colonel Wiseman. It is just under 10 percent. The replacement 
factor is just under 10 percent. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Does that mean that your average light sedan is now, 
or under this kind of program, going to be 10. years old before it is 
going to be replaced 4 

Colonel Wiseman. Not necessarily, sir. We had a large buy in 
sedans, as you will recall, in the early part of the coene war. Next 
year the replacement request for sedans will probably be higher than 
it is this year. Again, we tread softly on going all-out for all the 
vehicles which may be eligible for retirement. There are more 
eligible for retirement now ‘than we are asking to buy. Again, we 
are taking it easy until we get this utilization policy into effect and 
make — that we have the right number at the right place. We 
bought 528 replacements in fisc a year 1955. We have bought 490 
replac ement sedans this fiscal yea 

Mr. Davis. What are your iene retirement criteria / 

Colonel Wiseman. The retirement criterion is based on either ac- 
cumulated costs over a period of time, or a onetime repair factor, 


as I outlined in my statement. I have the policy here. I can go 
into it. 
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For example, a sedan at a given point in time and over a period of 
6 years is on a cumulative-repair cost. Each year the repair cost 
will be maintained on this vehicle and this repair cost accumulates 
and up to a certain point in time you have accumulated X number of 
dollars. At each point in time for the life of the vehicle, the Depart- 
ment of Defense specifies how much money we can spend on that 
vehicle at that point in time. 

Until it reaches that point we cannot retire the vehicle. 

Mr. Davis. In spite of age, mileage, or a combination thereof? 

Colonel Wiseman. That is right. Normally, sir, a vehicle getting 
to be 10 years old probably will have accumulated more cost expendi- 
tures than would be allowable, and it would probably be retired before 
it hit that point. The one-time repair cost basis would normally 
apply if you had an accident. If the vehicle were 5 years old, and it 
cost $450 to repair it, the Department of Defense criteria would tell 
you what maximum amount of money could be spent at that point 
in time on a one-time-repair basis. I can show you the tables here. 

Mr. Davis. It seems to me that that kind of policy requires that you 
go out and spend money to repair some of these vehicles in order to 
have a sufficient repair experience to justify retiring it; is that not 
so? 

Mr. Manon. That is a good question. 

Colonel Wiseman. It is my considered opinion that we do not have 
that kind of maintenance and operation money to do that—to just 
go out and arbitrarily spend money on a vehicle so that we can retire 
it. Records are kept and they are subject to audit. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose you come to a point where about every time you 

take one of these oid cars out you can figure on something going wrong 
with it. It seems to me under this kind of policy you have to keep 
taking it out and letting those things go wrong until you have spent 
enough money to justify putting it in the retirement class to get rid 
of it. 

Colonel Wiseman. That is not the intent of the policy, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. But according to what you have told us, there is no such 
thing as discretion to prevent repair bills from accumulating. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that you gentlemen here on the colonel’s 
left might be able to add something. 

Mr. THornnitt. The only comment that I would like to add to the 
colonel’s statement is this: We at no time have sufficient vehicles that 
would allow an installation commander to have that prerogative. He 
always needs the vehicles he asks for and I am sure that such a situa- 
tion as that would not be permitted to happen. He would request a 
replacement of a vehicle long before a situation would actually exist 
where he would be accumulating repair costs on a vehicle. 

General Catnanan. We also have maintenance procedures which 
call for regular checks of the vehicle so the work that has to be done 
on it in order to keep it in good operating condition is done. As a 
matter of routine, any repairs that are necessary would be made as we 
go along. It is not a matter of deliberate selection several years hence 
to start in accumulating a big repair bill. 

Mr. Davis. I am not saying that there is any deliberate effort on 
anybody’s part at all. It does seem to me, unless there is some flexi- 
bility here—if age and mileage cannot be used as criteria, and if there 
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must be a history of huge repair bills—and that is about what it 
amounts to—this is not an economical operation at all. 

General Bogart. I would think the criteria established, Mr. Davis, 
would take into account the normal accumulation of repairs that you 
would get over a period of 8 or 10 years on a vehicle of that sort, and 
certainly if a vehicle were approaching that age it would have a very 
considerable cumulative repair cost charged against it. I donot think 
you would be likely to reach the stage where a vehicle was so old that 
in order to get rid of it you would have to take it out and generate 
repair bills on the vehicle. I think over a period of time you would 
accumulate them anyway. 

This policy, as I understand it, has two parts. One is one-time re- 
pair in case of an accident. You can wash a vehicle‘out that has been 
very badly damaged. The second part concerns the cumulative re- 
pairs which would certainly, in order to keep the vehicle going, have 
built up over a long period of time to approach the amount specified. 
I suppose that is the way the thing is figured out. Does that come 
close, Colonel Wiseman ? 

Colonel Wiseman. Yes; it does. There is a form for each vehicle 
by serial number. As the shop work orders are processed, the labor, 
the parts costs, and the repair costs are of course put on the work 
order and that is then posted to the master record, and it is an accu- 
mulation of these costs which forms this accumulated cost. 

Mr. Davis. Right from the time that the automobile was put in 
service; is that it? 

Colonel WisEMAN. This policy went into effect in 1954, and from 
that point on. For vehicles that were in the service prior to that time 
there was a formula established in the Air Force to bring them up to a 
certain point in time on that particular record. 

Mr. Manon. As long as you have people you will have examples of 
abuses, but generally do you have many examples of abuses in the use 
of motor vehicles by military and civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Wiseman. We have not in the Air Force in the past 2 or 3 
years that I know of. However, until we really put the heat on in this 
program in the Air Force we did have some. I cannot recall any such 
as the one that you mentioned off the record. 


CONVERSION FROM OLD TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bocarr. I would like to bring to your attention section VI 
of the working book which shows the conversion from the old to the 
new budget structure for 1955, 1956, and 1957. The changes here are 
simply within the 200 appropriation that is, the “Major Procurement 
Other Than Aircraft,” and simply realines the requirements to the 
use to which they are put. 

For example, we have a new project for fire-fighting equipment and 
a new one for engineering machinery and equipment which will tie 
into the proper areas in the appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. We will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1956. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. RICHARD H. CARMICHAEL, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS 

COL. BERNICE S. BARR, CHIEF, SPECIAL TRAINING DEVICES DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING, DCS/PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Bogart, will you introduce the next program please? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are ready to con- 
tinue the presentation of the requirements for major procurement other 
than aircraft. We have covered programs 210 and 220. Our first 
program this morning is program 250, “Training equipment.”’ 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that this is not our pre- 
sentation on the training program as such. 

Our principal witness this morning, General Carmichael, is also the 
chairman of the training panel which he will present at the time we 
get into the “Operation and Maintenance appropriation,’’ program 
440. 

The presentation this morning is our justification of the require- 
ment for specialized training equipment which is tied primarily to the 
aircraft program. 

I would like to point out that section I of the working book, again, 
provides the comparative tables for fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956 columns 
of the fiscal 1956 budget and the adjustments to the same columns 
of the fiscal 1957 budget. Those are on section I, pages 1 and 2 of the 
working book. The principal change there, Mr. Chairman, is that 
project 254 has been wiped out. Project 254 is aerial targets and 
related equipment, and that has been wiped out, and is now carried 
in the aircraft appropriation as the drone requirement. 

Our principal witness is General Carmichael, who is the Director 
of Personnel Procurement and Training, Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. He has a prepared statement which is in section II of 
the working book. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion page which contains a summary of the budget program require- 
ments by projects for this program. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PRoGRAM 250: TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


ny of budget repre ere nts by prepeets 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) (4 
251 | Mobile training units--- $14, 667, 568 $15, 532, 568 $22, 259, 000 
252 | Counterpart training devices- 27, 239, 374 31, 278, O86 28, 212, 000 
253 | Radio and radar trainers. 10, 093, 933 8, 919, 321 15, 353, 000 


Total fiseal year program _-_- 52, 000, 875 55, 729, 975 65, 824, 000 


| Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated 


in subsequent years- 29, 911, 785 20, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
| Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 

program funds. -- Rata 18, 333, 340 35, 325, 846 35, 500, 000 
as He ca : 

Wot Gblisations..............2..<.. 40, 429, 430 71, 055, 821 86, 324, 000 


Mr. Manon. General Carmichael, through what method did you 
enter the Military Academy? 

General CarMIcHAEL. I was a National Guard appointee from the 
State of Texas in 1932. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right; you may proceed, General, and present your 
statement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CarmicHAEL, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I would like to make a few preliminary remarks about budget 
program 250 before we discuss the individual projects. These general 
remarks are intended to familiarize you with the items in the program 
and to show you the basic philosophy behind our planned procure _— 
of these special training devices which total $65.8 million in fiscal yea 
1957. 

Budget program 250 provides major items of training equipment 
needed to provide proper training in the maintenance and operation 
of aircraft, equipment installed in the aircraft, and ground equipment 
supporting air operations. The items we will be discussing here are 
Air Force requirements, but I would like to point out that when the 
operational equipment these trainers support is transferred to the Air 
National Guard or Air Force Reserve, the training equipment will 
also be transferred. 

To give you a picture of the items we require I will describe them, 
tell you what they do, why we need them, and how we compute re- 
quirements. This program consists of three projects. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the pertinent 
pages of the justifications which refer to your mobile training units. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 
Program 250: Training equipment 


Project 251— Mobile training units: 
Requirements: 


UY WE co oe ee aden cadcenec<> Sa ooo 
g ae eee eee Sed ed tac. Siew Gand Bh 15, 532, 568 
4 PPE HEELS Cea hmc eh cnknweeundneedmenmanem 14, 667, 568 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Mobile training units are air-transportable trainers consisting of operating 
displays, cutaway components, ete., of the various systems of a specific aircraft 
such as fuel systems, fire-control systems, bombinz-navizational systems, power- 
plant systems, ete. 

These trainers are used to train aircrews and ground personnel in the opera- 
tional and mechanical features of new aircraft prior to the assiznment of such 
aircraft to using activities, to train newly assizned personnel, and as a means of 
enabling personnel to keep informed of the latest developments in their specialty 
or to improve their skills. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The mobile traininz units provide an economical and efficient means of training 
on aircraft and guided-missile systems since they permit display and training on 
systems which would not be possible throuth the use of aircraft; brinz training to 
the onerational wins; allow tactical commanders the ready availability and use 
of their personnel while undergoing traininz; and reduce travel time and expense 
of versonnel for trainin. 

Revuirements for mobile trainin; units are determined by the number and type 
of personnel to be trained, the numer of hours of recuired traininz, and the 
numer and location of the units requiriny training. When sufficient training is 
completed at a given location, the trainer and its team of technical instructors 
are moved to another location, thereby insuring maximum utilization of the 
equipment. 

The procurement and allocation of these training devices is subject to review 
by the major staff offices concerned with requirements, procurement, suvply, 
training, and funding, in order to insure that no unnecessary equipment is oro- 
cured, and that economical utilization of funds is achieved. All mobile training 
units in this estimate are for assignment to active units only as related to the 
delivery of aircraft and none are for inventory or replacement purposes. 

The unit prices reflected in this estimate are based on evaluatior of contractor’s 
latest cost quotations, actual contract costs, or estimates based on experience in 
procuring comparable equipment. 

The funds requested in ‘this estimate will provide 21 mobile training units as 
compared with 14 in the fiscal year 1956 program and 18 in fiscal year 1955. 

Further details concerning requirements, assets, and cost of the trainers included 
in this estimate are shown in the following tabulation. 


General CarMICHAEL. The first project is 251, mobile training units, 
air-transportable trainers consisting of operating displays of the actual 
systems of specific aircraft. These include for example, the hydraulic, 
electrical, bombing, navigation, and armament systems. These 
mobile training units are used to train mechanics in maintenance 
duties and also give aircrew personnel an engineering familiarization 
with the aircraft. The detailed shopping list and cost estimates 
are in tab 251, section III, of your workbook. Here are a number 
of Vu-Graphs showing typical trainers in this project. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything particularly different in fiscal 1957 
over fiscal 1956 in the program except, perhaps, you are bringing it 
up to date? 

General CarmIcHAkL. Sir, this is practically a repetition of the 
same presentation that I made before your committee last year. 
The only difference is in the number of dollars, but the essential 
justification is the same. 

I do have some VU-Graphs—a total of five—which will give you a 
better picture of what the mobile training unit is, and does, if you 
would care to look at them. 

Mr. Manon. Not at the moment. 

General Bocarr. These items, I might point out, are alsof¥in the 
working book in picture form, Mr. Chairman. 
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General CARMICHAEL. Essentially, these mobile training units 
break out the systems of the aircraft in such a manner that they can 
be displayed and taught from and a man can get a visual presentation 
of it. 

Mr. Manon. We have had many presentations on that. I do not 
think there is anything controversial about it. 

General CarmicHaEL. No, sir; this is tied completely to the unit 
activation program and the units in being. 


COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Mauon. At this point in the record we will insert the pertinent 
pages of the justifications having to do with this project. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Program 250: Training equipment 


Project 252—Counterpart training devices: 
Requirements: 
lh al A we nin wilt $28, 212, 000 
SIR SS ed ae ene eae oor aka 31, 278, 086 
INE Id eiatihd ha aha ira eis brarahlbeiw eiinba uae ermal 27, 239, 374 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Counterpart training devices includes trainers which are designed for training 
the pilot and other aircrew members. The fiscal year 1957 requirements include 
flight simulators, cockpit procedure trainers, instrument trainers, and visual 
reconnaissance ground trainers. 

Counterpart trainers are used for transition training on new aircraft for air- 
crews in flight schools and tactical units, periodic refresher training, and continued 
instrument flying training for all pilots. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Counterpart training devices provide a safe, efficient, and economical means for 
conducting certain portions of the aircrew training programs. First, they are the 
only safe and practical means for training in emergency procedures involving 
damage from enemy defenses, power or electrical failure, severe wing icing, ex- 
treme turbulence and other emergencies. These trainers provide the best means 
of checking aircrew proficiency prior to releasing the crews for flight, and permit 
close supervision, analysis, and correction of student errors by competent in- 
structors. In addition, the cost in capital investment and operation is far less 
in these trainers than actual flights in aircraft. 

Requirements for counterpart training devices are determined by the number 
of personnel to be trained, the number of hours of required training, the optimum 
use of the equipment, and the number, type, and location of the organizations 
requiring training, and the assignment of new aircraft. The procurement and 
utilization of these trainers is subject to review by the major staff offices concerned 
with requirements, supply, training, and funcing. 

Prices indicated in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractor’s latest 
quotations, actual contract costs, or estimates based on experience in procuring 
similar equipment. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide for 33 flight simulators and 29 
other type trainers, or a total of 62 counterpart training devices required to 
support the training mission in relation to the availatility of new models of 
aircraft and the number of personnel to be trained. The fiscal year 1956 program 
included 205 trainers, of which 31 were flight simulators. A total of 44 trainers 
are being procured with fiscal year 1955 funds, which includes 26 flight simulators. 
Specific details with respect to the fiscal year 1957 requirements included in 
this estimate are shown in the following tabulation. 


General CarmicHaEL. The second project is 252—Counterpart 
training devices, designed for training the pilot and other aircrew 
members. The detailed shopping list and cost estimates are in tab 
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252, section III, of your workbook. The fiscal year 1957 require- 
ments include: 

(a) Flight simulators: Electromechanical trainers designed to repro- 
duce the cockpit layout and to simulate complete instrument flight 
performance of a specific type and model of aircraft. They provide 


practice in normal and emergency procedures, radio navigation, fire- 


control systems, communications procedures, and crew coordination. 
We have an 8-minute color movie to show at the end of the presenta- 
tion which will further describe these items. 

(6) Cockpit procedure trainers: Devices reproducing the cockpit 
layout of a specific type and model of aircraft. They are part-task 
trainers providing practice and simple checkout of pilots in selected 
normal and emergency procedures. They do not simulate flight per- 
formance nor do they provide any instrument flying training. 

(c) Instrument trainers: Devices reproducing the cockpit and basic 
high-speed flight characteristics of the T-37 aircraft. They provide 
training in instrument flying, takeoff and landing, radio navigational 
aids and procedures, and selected emergency procedures. 

(d) Visual reconnaissance ground trainer: A visual presentation 
of land features, troops, and gun emplacements to provide training in 
recognition of important installations in combat zones for aircrews. 


RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we shall insert the pertinent 
pages of the justifications having to do with this project. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Program 250: Training equipment 


Project 253—Radio and radar trainers: 


Requirements: 
I ak nici dace hate iad int bh dhbhdania eat ais Gs $15, 353, 000 
iis os. cod etnies eth NN Gi apie vase sgapanedeinia(ls 8, 919, 321 
SE NE Ras <2 eee seh ie take eplinds Minne reRES Aix 10, 093, 933 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for synthetic ground and airborne radio and radar equip- 
ment for training in navigation, gunnery, bombing, detection, identification, 
electronic countermeasures, and guidance control of guided missiles. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Aerial navigation, electronic countermeasures operations, bombing, gunnery, 
and control of aircraft in all weather conditions are dependent upon the ability 
of highly trained operators of complex radar equipment. Radar trainers have 
been designed to give operators ground training. For instance, navigation and 
bombing training can be given with accurate maps of actual traget areas in poten- 
tial enemy countries. Such training would be impossible in actual peacetime 
flight. Training can be given to the. operators in the radar wi arning net, regard- 
less of isolated locations, so that they can be constantly proficient in the oper ration 
of their equipment. By giving aircrews sufficient training on complex equipment 
on the ground, the Air Force saves valuable flying hours and insures that the ay 
have a high degree of proficiency before they attempt to go on an actual flight 
mission. 

Requirements for radio and radar trainers are developed after consideration of 
such factors as the training mission and objectives, the cost of trainers, the num- 
ber and location of personnel to be trained, and the extent of training required. 
The authorization, procurement, and utilization of each individual trainer is sub- 
ject to control of Air Force Headquarters. 
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The unit prices included in this estimate are based on evaluation of contractor’s 
latest cost quotation or contract cost, or estimates based on experience in procur- 
ing comparable equipment. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide for 55 new trainers and 18 attach- 
ments for modernizing or increasing the capability of existing trainers. The 
fiscal year 1956 program included 204 trainers and 57 attachments. In fiscal 

year 1955 there were 67 trainers and 232 attachments procured. 

Specific details with respect to types, assets, and cost are shown in the tabulation 
on the next page. 

General CarmicnarL. The third project is 253, “Radio and radar 
trainers,’ required for teaching aircrews in radar navigation and 
bombing and training the operators of air defense systems. The 
detailed shopping list and cost estimates are in tab 253, section III, 
of your workbook. Fiscal year 1957 requirements include: 

a) Missile guidance trainers: Devices to train guided missile 
guidance control operators. These trainers are designed to permit a 
complete simulated flight by ground control and precludes the 
necessity of releasing actual missiles. 


MISSILE GUIDANCE TRAINERS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General, will you please discuss for us your missile 
cuidance trainers program? 

General CarmicHar.L. All right, sir. If I may, I would like to 
introduce to you, sir, Colonel Barr, who is the Chief of our Special 
Training Devices Division within the directorate. 

I will lead off by saying that these devices are essentially things 
that we plug into a missile unit which give a simulated target per- 
formance. This might bring it out a little more clearly: Rather than 
having to actually fire the missile in order to give practice to the crew, 
we can build a big series of black boxes with which en instructor can 
simulate for the missile operator the complete trajectory of the missile 
in flight. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, he operates the missile from the ground 
while the missile is in flight? 

General CARMICHAEL. No, sir; he simulates the operation. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but that is what he is learning to do? 

General CARMICHAEL. That is what he is learning to do; yes, sir. 

Perhaps Colonel Barr could elaborate upon it. 

Colonel Barr. This is the console in our actual guidance system 
trainers. They follow this missile in flight by having a target gen- 
erator in a separate trailer. Then this projects actual blips upon his 
scope and screen, and the operator can follow it during the entire 
flight. 

Mr. Manon. What do these units cost? 

Colonel Barr. These cost $204,000 each. 

Mr. Manon. How many of them are you requesting? 

Colonel Barr. We are asking for 1 this year; we have a total 
requirement for 8. Seven have ‘been procured in previous years, and 
we are asking for one in the fiscal year 1957. 

General Carmicuar. (6) Radar navigation and bombing trainer 
attachments: Attachments modernizing trainers in the field ‘today so 
they will support the B-52 bombing system. This precludes buying 
a completely new trainer. 
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(c) Radar gunlaying trainer attachments: Attachments moderniz- 
ing trainers in the field today so they will provide training on the fire- 
control system in the B—52 and later series fighters. 

(d) Electronic countermeasure classroom “trainers: Basic trainers 
wherein signals are introduced for indoctrination, instruction, and 
signal identification for ECM radio operators. 


RADAR NAVIGATION AND BOMBING TRAINER ATTACHMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Give us a short explanation with reference to your 
radar navigation and bomber trainer attachments. 

Colonel Barr. Mr. Chairman, these are attachments which are 
being procured to attach to our radar navigation and bombing 
trainers which will bring those old trainers up to date so that we can 
use this with our B—52 navigation and bombing systems. 

We have a total requirement of eight of these in fiscal year 1957 at 
a cost of $337,000 each, for a total cost of $4 million. This will bring 
obsolete equipment up to date in order to handle our B-52 require- 
ments. 

General CARMICHAEL. (e) Electronic countermeasure reconnais- 
sance trainers: Devices providing simulation of long-range flights for 
specific type aircraft. Training in search, analysis, direction finding, 
and jamming will be provided along with ‘complete and realistic pres- 
entation of phenomena to be encountered in flight. 

(f) Radar target generators: Devices providing training for air- 
craft controllers in the conduct of collision course interception. They 
generate up to 50 targets movable at will with speeds up to 5,400 
knots; altitude up to 80,000 feet and including complete simulation of 
existing and projected aircraft and missiles. Jamming and identifica- 
tion features are included. 

(g) Radar navigation and bombing trainers: Devices designed to 
train radar operators, navigators, and bombardiers in radar naviga- 
tion and tactical bombing procedures. These trainers are used in 
conjunction with all existing systems. 

It is imperative that our personnel be qualified to operate and 
maintain new equipment as it is delivered. Therefore, it is the Air 
Force objective to procure special training equipment for delivery 
prior to the introduction of new operational equipment into the Air 
Force. This objective is gradually being attained. We procure 
trainers for the following reasons: 

(1) To increase quality and effectiveness of Air Force person- 
nel, both maintenance and aircrew. 

(2) To increase combat potential. 

(3) To provide practical methods of practicing some proced- 
ures such as aircraft fires, bombing enemy targets, etc., which 
cannot be done in the air. 

(4) To save lives, time and money. 

(5) To provide training in Air Defense exercises. 

To elaborate: Our experience has shown that with the use of special 
training devices we are able to increase the quality of our personnel, 
both aircrew and ground. The devices we use are effective and are a 
relatively cheap and entirely safe way to improve the efficiency of our 
combat weapons, and the investment we make in training devices is 
repaid many times over by the increased combat potential of the Air 
Force. 
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We get more benefit from our flying hours by supplementing air 
training with the use of ground trainers. We are able to do on the 
ground a great amount of training which pilots and other aircrew 
members would otherwise have to do in the air. This permits them 
to make more economical use of air time in learning tasks which by 
their nature must be accomplished in the actual aircraft. Moreover, 
proficiency or standardization checks which were formerly done ex- 
clusively in the air can row be conducted more thoroughly with the use 
of training devices. 

I want to emphasize here the correct relationship between our use of 
ground trainers and aircraft flying hours in planning proper training 
programs. This relationship, if not understood, can result in some 
misconceptions. First, our ground trainers supplement training time 
given in the air— these trainers do not re place airplanes. Secondly, 
trainers do not always drastically reduce the requirement for flying 
hours, but if we did not have certain of these trainers we would require 
more flying hours to achieve an acceptable degree of performance from 
our personnel. 

To illustrate these points I am making, I will cite two specific cases 
The first is that of a study made by the American Institute for Re- 
search under a contract for the Air Research and Development 
Command. This study was made on the use of the C-—97 flight 
simulator in the pilot checkout program at Palm Beach Air Force 
Base. The study was designed to find the most beneficial ratio 
between flight simulator hours and actual flying hours on this aircraft. 
It was found that the most proficient aircraft commanders received 
about 24 hours of flight simulator training followed by 20 hours of 
aircraft training. In those test cases where the simulator hours were 
increased, and the aircraft hours decreased, the product showed de- 
ficiencies in certain areas. Where aircraft hours were substantially 
increased and simulator hours significantly decreased, the pilot was no 
better than in the original situation I cited. Moreover, this training 
was the most expensive of all. To summarize, this study was on 
only one aircraft program, at one base, but it does show that trainers 
and flying hours, when properly apportioned in a program, provide a 
better product than can be achieved by accenting either flying hours 
or ground training hours 

The second case I wish to mention is that of the C-133 training 
program now being planned by the Military Air Transport Service. 
Without the use of a flight simulator, 30 hours of local flight transition 
will be required for aircraft commander checkout and 15 hours for the 
copilot. With the flight simulator it is planned to reduce these to 
20 hours and 10 hours, respectively. The same trend applies to the 
flight engineer crew members of this aircraft. The economy of the 
flight simulator thus becomes quite apparent when you compare 
operating cost of a flight simulator against those of the aircraft it 
supports. For instance, the average cost of operating a flight simu- 
lator is $50-$60 per hour; the approximate cost of operating aircraft, 
for fuel, oil, and maintenance only, is $350 per hour for a piston- 
engine tanker; $600 for a jet medium bomber; $390 for a large trans- 
port; and $180 for a jet all-weather interceptor. 

In many cases training devices are the only means by which we 
can practice emergency procedures in complete safety. Some examples 
of these emergencies are engine failures, fires, mechanical malfunctions, 
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and damage from enemy defenses. We know that by training our 
aircrews to cope with these situations we save many lives and costly 
equipment, and this factor alone repays us many times for the cost 
of our training equipment. 

Likewise, the increased efficiency of our ground maintenance 
personnel, which results from thorough and constant training by our 
mobile training units, also contributes immeasurably to safer aircraft 
operation. 

If it were not for the radar trainers the operators of the aircraft 
control and warning equipment in the air defense system would have 
little opportunity to train. Aircraft are employed to some extent, 
but this system is costly and is not always practical. Radar trainers 
provide effective, around-the-clock training exercises on an economical 
basis. 

Experience in dealing with special training devices is constantly 
being compared with that of the Navy, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and commercial aircraft operators. The Air Force policy 
in the employment of special training devices, thus, is well founded 
and verified. 

In developing the requirements for fiscal year 1957 we have con- 
sidered the following factors: 

(1) Numbers of personnel to be trained. 

(2) Conversion and equipping dates for combat wings and 
A. C. and W. sites. 

(3) Number of crews scheduled for combat schools. 

(4) Economical utilization of devices. 

(5) Manufacturing lead time. 

(6) Necessity for receiving trainers prior to delivery of new 
equipment. 

(7) Geographical deployment of units. 

To conclude the presentation I would like to show the movie on 
flight simulators. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REQUIREMENT FOR TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Manon. I note you have requested the various types of 
trainers which would be necessary if you are going to train these 
people to do their job. 

General CarMIcHAEL. Yes, sir; these have been developed through 
experience and we are also trying to keep up with the rapid advance 
of the airplane development. 

Mr. Manon. General, in my opinion, in your statement you have 
made out a good case for the use of the various training devices. I 
think we on this committee have long since been convinced that. these 
trainers save money and save lives, and that they are in the best 
interest of the defense effort. It is merely a question with me as to 
whether or not these are the particular trainers you need and as to 
whether or not you are getting the right ones, and as to whether or 
not you are getting them at the right price and giving them the 
proper utilization after you get them. 

Who rides herd on that? Could you give us some assurances on 
that point? 

General CarMICHABL. Sir, as far as establishing the requirement is 
concerned, this is geared to unit activations and is a computed require- 
ment from all major commands, plus the advice of the Air Staff agen- 
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cies who have the primary responsibility. Those requirements are 
consolidated under my directorate. We, then, working with the Air 
Materiel Command insure that we get the best type of a contract to 
devise and to build and to buy the best type of training device for us. 
We monitor all of that from our shop and we further see that the 
instrument gets to the right place at the right time, and that is ahead 
of the new aircraft. 

We also monitor that, although we have varying degrees of responsi- 
bility in any one aspect of the overall program. 

The utilization of this trainer is a responsibility of the major com- 
mander himself. General LeMay sets up certain standards on trainer 
utilization and he expects each one of his wing commanders to see 
that his air crews get so many hours’ use out of the trainer per 
month. 

Mr. Manon. General, in your opinion is the program being oper- 
ated about as well as it reasonably could be? 

General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir; I think it is. There was one effort 
about a year ago to decentralize some of the control that we have 
now among the various Air Staff agencies but we were not able to 
arrive at a more satisfactory solution than leaving it as it is right now. 
[ think the control is about the best you could expect, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. These devices seem to be terrifically expensive. Of 
course, I realize that they are cheaper than firing missiles, for example, 
in all cases and so forth, but they are expensive. 

You do not actually have the responsibility for the procurement of 
these items? 

General CarmicHakEL. No, sir; the Air Materiel Command does that 
in their normal contracting procedure, and they certainly take care 
of the best interests of the Government and the taxpayers’ dollar 
just as they do in the aircraft program. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Deane. General Carmichael, does this appropriation represent 
an increase or a decrease over last year’s appropriation? 

General CaRMICHAEL. There is an increase over the appropriation 
of last year, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How much is the increase? 

General CarmicHakrL. The total increase is $10 million plus. 

Mr. Deane. Would you pinpoint a few significant facts as to the 
reason for this increase? 

General CARMICHAEL. I shall be glad to do so. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

There were a number of general reasons for the increase in budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956. Cockpit procedure trainers, a new 
category of training equipment, have been developed and quantities are included 
in the 1957 budget estimates. There has been an overall trend for price increases 
this year on items bought previously. The introduction of new aircraft such as the 
F-105 and RF-105 has resulted in the inclusion of mobile training units and 
flight simulators for their support in the 1957 budget. In some cases aircraft 


production has been increased and a similar increase in training equipment has 
been required; for example, the B-52, KC-135, F-104, C—130, and the F-101B. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Deane. I was interested in looking at the photographs in- 
dicating these mobile training units to whic hy you are speaking. 
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General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. It would be difficult to describe them sufficiently for 
the record, but would you very briefly indicate or give us some idea 
as to the operation of these mobile training units with special reference 
to the F-100? 

General CarMICcHAEL. Yes, sir. I think before you came in, Mr. 
Deane, I covered that, but I can refer you to page 2 in section II 
wherein I gave a brief description there. These are air-transportable 
trainers consisting of operating displays of the actual systems of 
specific aircraft. They include, for example, the hydraulic, electrical, 
bombing, navigation, and armament systems. These mobile training 
units are used to train mechanics in maintenance duties and also give 
air crew personnel an engineering familiarization with the aircraft. 


EJECTION SEAT 


Mr. Deane. How frequently do you actually use the ejection seat 
system in the training of your pilots? Does the pilot really leave this 
ejection seat in training? 

General CarmicHakgL. No, sir. In the mobile training unit the 
pilot does not actually leave the ejection seat. He is only made 
familiar with how the ejection process comes about, and what he can 
expect to happen to him when he does eject. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have any record of actual experience with this 
ejection seat in operation? 

General CarMIcHAEL. Sir, do you mean the mobile training unit? 

Mr. Deane. I have reference to vour experience under actual 
flying conditions throughout the Air Force. 

General CARMICHAEL. Sir, we have had many people who have 
ejected from airplanes. 

Mr. Deane. That is what I am trying to get at. 

General CarmicHaEL. There is no one here on my staff who has 
ejected or if they have, I do not know about it. 

Mr. Deane. It does actuaily prove itself to be justified and, per- 
haps, justifies the entire request that you are asking for based upon 
the number of lives that have been saved by virtue of the ejection 
seat system. 

General CarMICHAEL. Yes, sir, that certainly is a truthful state- 
ment. It teaches the man the correct procedures as to how to use 
the seat as well as teaching him exactly what the seat does, and how 
it operates. It gives him a familiarization with the real workings of it. 

Mr. Deane. Would you for the record indicate a number of in- 
stances where pilots have used this ejection seat, and where lives 
have been saved? 

General CarMIcHAEL. Sir, I think I can get a statement for you 
on that. I would have to refer it back to the Air Staff. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 

(The information requested follows:) 

From the period January 1, 1949—December 1, 1954, there were 401 pilots who 
saved their lives by successful use of ejection seats. Many of these pilots have 
indicated that practice on the ejection seat trainer of the mobile training unit 
increased their confidence and improved their procedures to the extent that it 
contributed directly to successful ejection. In addition, these ejection seat trainers 
are utilized to teach the maintenance personnel correct arming, servicing, repair, 


and inspection techniques, thereby insuring that the ejection seat will operate 
properly when needed. 
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General CaLtutaHan. Mr. Deane, a specific example would be that 
of George Smith, North American test pilot, who bailed out, or 
ejected, at supersonic speeds from the F—100, and it has been reported 
just within the last week that he has returned to test flight duties for 
North American. 

Mr. Deane. That is the information in which I was interested. 

Colonel Barr. Also, that same situation happened in one of the 
test models of the F—104 where the test pilot saved his life by ejecting 
himself. 

General CarmicHAEL. I can also refer to the recent and first B—52 
accident over Tracy, Calif., about 2 weeks ago. I lost three good 
friends in that accident, but the people who actually got out were 
safely ejected from their seats when the airplane was on fire, and with 
smoke and flames in the front seat. The instructor pilot was actually 
ejected from the airplane but his chute was on fire, and the shroud 
lines were on fire, and he was killed in the process although he actually 
got out of the plane. 

Mr. Deane. These statements by you and the other witnesses cer- 
tainly justify this request, in my opinion. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have observed many of these units in operation, 
where they have been used for instruction and training, but I have 
just one question that naturally arises when we are discussing some 
of these items. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION OF TRAINING UNITS 


For example, you mentioned a moment ago, General, the airborne 
training units. Logically, it would seem if you are going to design 
those particularly to be airborne, that there are some elements of 
cost which may be quite considerable as compared to their being 
transportable in any other way. 

Why is it so essential that you have to provide for that? 

General CarmicHarL. Do you mean, Mr. Scrivner, making these 
air transportable? 

Mr. Scrivner. What is so essential that you have to go to the extra 
expense of making them air transportable rather than transportable 
by some other means? 

Cotonet Barr. I do not know to what extent these cost more by 
making them air transportable, but this F-100 mobile training unit is 
procured on the basis of one for several combat wings. 

For instance, this trainer is used at one place and when the training 
is completed there it can be immediately loaded into an aircraft and 
flown to a distant destination and be available for use at another 
point the following day. 

It is desirable to get them to the other location at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, you have two items: One involves 
the special construction so that it can be air transportable, and the 
other is that air transport is the most expensive way of doing it. 
Time is often quite valuable, but some place, somewhere, you ought 
to be able to work out maybe not an exact table, but some place you 
ought to be able to sit down and say ‘Here is what it costs us for 
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constructing it in this manner and here is what it would cost us to 
transport it other than by air transport, and for that reason we can 
justify these expenses.” 

Some place that could be translated not only perhaps in the matter 
of time, but also in dollars. 

General CarMICcHAEL. Sir, would you like for me to get a statement 
on that? I am pretty sure I can. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you see the point which I am making. 

General CarRMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We cannot justify the expenditure of money just 
because maybe that is something that is nice, or something that you 
would like to have if it is not needed and if it does not pay for itself 
in the extra cost. If it does not pay for itself in the extra cost, let 
us eliminate that extra cost. 

General CarMIcHAEL. Sir, I certainly will get a statement on that, 
Mr. Serivner. However, in addition to the movement around within 
the Zone of Interior, this air transportable feature permits us to 
get these things overseas and then back for modernization and over- 
seas again and from unit to unit, much faster and it does not subject 
them to the wear and tear of surface transport. A lot of these are 
very delicate things which have many inner working parts. 

(The information requested follows:) 

One of the main reasons for restricting the size and weight of mobile trainers is 
to make them compatible with the door size and floor capacity of the average 
Air Foree building. Within this size and weight restriction, mobile training 
units can be air transported and utilized anywhere in the world and do not re- 
quire special buildings or alterations to existing buildings. There is a very small 
increase in the cost of mobile trainers when constructed within these specifica- 
tions. This increase is occasioned by use of light weight materials or when 
interconnecting groups are required because systems must be constructed on more 
than one panel. 

It is agreed that air transportation is more expensive than rail or van when 
only the cirect costs are considered. As conjectured by Mr. Scrivner, time has 
been the deciding element in arriving at the decision to use air transportation 
exclusively for mo ‘iJe training units. Mo’ile training units have been moved by 
rail, van, and water but these means were unsatisfactory, 

The difference between air and surface transport time accounts for only part 
of the time lost by use of surface transport. Additional time-consuming factors 
occasioned by use of surface transportation are crating and uncrating, waterproof- 
fing for water shipment, and repair of damage incident to surface shipment. The 
expense of crating and repair of damaged trainers further influenced this decision. 

Cumulative time delay occasioned by use of surface transport resulted in an 
unacceptable loss of training time; therefore, air transport is used. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some of these of various types. I have 
seen the movable targets and so on, but there are some new ones in 
here which I have not observed, in actual use. 


OBTAINING MAXIMUM USE FROM EQUIPMENT 


However, as we go around some of these bases, and knowing what 
the investment is in some of these training devices, we see that they 
are not always in use. In other words, there is an idle time factor. 

What program do you have of determining what the use factor is, 
and what program do you have for obtaining the most possible use 
out of each of these devices? 

Colonel Barr. Sir, I can give you some examples as to how we 
follow this. We have a report that reaches our office each month so 
that we know what the utilization is during the past month, the 
percentage of down time and maintenance. As an example, the 
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latest one I have is for January. On the C-97 Simulator, at a MATS 
base, we have three trainers there which were used an average of 280 
hours each during the period of January, and that was very effective 
utilization. 

We also have a Tactical Air Command unit which has the C-119 
Simulator and the report shows that that unit was used a total of 213 
hours during the month of January. SAC used their B—47 Simulator 
an average of 190 hours during the month of January, and the B-52 
Simulator during the month of January was used 243 hours. We 
monitor those fairly closely from our office and try to maintain up to 
date figures on what is being done so we can determine better procure- 
ment and better utilization. 

It is a Major Commander’s decision, on how he would like to use 
his trainers in his training program. 

General Carmicnaret. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 
my Directorate monitors the utilization of these trainers to insure 
the best possible use. The actual employment of these devices is a 
matter of command responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason I asked the question was to determine 
where the responsibility was and you have answered it by saying the 
responsibility rested with the unit commander. 

General CarMIcHAEL. Yes, sir, for detailed supervision, but the 
overall Air Force management comes from my directorate. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HIGH=COST UNITS 


Mr. Scrivner. I note that some of these units run into considerable 
sums. One of them, for instance, costs over $2 million; one of them 
costs over $1.5 million, and another one costs over $900,000, and the 
lowest priced one costs $720,000. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Please furnish for the record a statement setting forth the use which 
you make of these units, and the justification which you have for 
requesting these expensive units, and how the benefits derived there- 
from affect your overall operations. 

General CarmicHakEL. We shall be glad to do that, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Mobile training units are designed to provide training on all systems of a given 
type aircraft. They provide transition and familiarization technical training for 
aircraft maintenance and aircrew personnel. The trainers of these units are 
designed to provide instruction on troubleshooting, testing, adjustment, removal 
and replacement, or repair of components. Instruction is accomplished best by 
utilizing the actual components of the aircraft. In effect. this means that the 
aircraft, less airframe, is duplicated. The components used in the trainers have 
essentially the same cost as those used on the aircraft. Additional costs are 
incurred in fabricating these components into trainers and providing special tools 
and test equipment. The justification and benefits of such training are as follows: 

1. The basie principle of the mobile training unit program is that it is cheaper 
to move a few well qualified instructors and training equipment, than to move a 
large number of students. For example, in the case of one Air Defense Command 
squadron converting to F-102’s, approximately 275 maintenance and operator 
personnel require training. Each F-102 mobile training unit supports several 
squadrons. The mobile training unit moves approximately 15 people and its 
equipment several times as opposed to moving over 1,000 students. 

2. The training medium is very versatile. In a relatively short period of time 
the mobile training units can be moved to provide training to tactical units 
throughout the whole world. By keeping the tactical organization intact, the 
combat effectiveness of the unit is improved, thereby improving the overall 
capability of the Air Force. 
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3. By training the personnel at the unit location, the mobile training unit can 
tailor the instructions to meet the specific and peculiar needs of each organization. 


RECONCILIATION OF FIGURES 


Mr. Davis. With reference to each of the items included in this 250 
series on pages I, 1 and I, 2, as well as on III, 1, there are different 
figures applied to each of these programs. 

Let us take the first one, for instance, 251. 

Will you please reconcile the three different figures that are attached 
to project 251? 

General Bocarrt. Sir, section I of the working book gives the pro- 
gram changes which have taken place since our presentation of the 
budget estimates last year. Section I, page 1, is the reconciliation 
of the figures which showed in the fiscal 1956 President’s budget for 
the 1955 column and what shows now in the 1957 budget for the same 
column of figures. 

In other words, the net change was a decrease of $3 million for the 
total budget program and those changes were primarily the substitu- 
tion of a less expensive type of trainer, and certain minor price adjust- 
ments, in each of the other trainers. Of course, we did take out 
project 254—‘‘Aerial targets and related equipment,” and we have 
put the drone program in the aircraft appropriation. 

Page 2 of that same section shows the same information for the 
changes in the 1956 budget, and the net shows an increase of $5,527,000. 
That resulted from changes in the aircraft program. For example, 
we added the F—104 and we increased the F—101’s and we, therefore, 
had to increase the procurement of the trainers and the flight simu- 
lators for those aircraft. 

The other page to which you referred, sir, was section III, page 1, 
and that is the comparison of the 1955, 1956 and 1957 columns of the 
President’s budget as submitted, and that is to give the comparisons. 

You will notice that our 1955 actual program was $52 million; that 
is, for the program total, and $55.8 million is our 1956 program as it 
now stands—$65.8 million is our total program. for fiscal year 1957. 
The reason for the increase, I believe, is primarily the introduction of 
the B—52 simulator. Is that correct? There may be 1 or 2 others. 

Colonel Barr. We have several new items which went into our 
1956 program that changed them around. 

General Bocart. I am speaking of the differences between 1956 
and 1957. We have a difference there of $10 million. 

Colonel Barr. Yes, sir. That is the result of the introduction of 
the RF-104 unit, and the RF-105, as well as increases in the B—52 
program. 

General CarmicHakEL. The increase is primarily due to the intro- 
duction of trainers that we have not had in the inventory before, 
plus follow-on trainers. I am speaking now from section III, at page 4, 
where is shown the total requirements which actually are the total 
requirements as of 1957, and the total assets and the requirements 
that we are requesting in the 1957 budget by year-end 1957, in order 
to keep abreast of the aircraft and unit activation program. There- 
fore, we should have a total of 41 mobile training units. We actually 
have on hand a total of 20. We need 21 more, which include for 
example 4 B-52 mobile training units complete with electronics trainers; 
3 B—52’s less electronics trainers; 7 F-102B mobile training units to 
support our latest interceptors coming into the inventory. The 
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requirements are shown as 21 this year. It is just a compilation of 
new equipment and more trainers for equipment on board. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Davis, perhaps | did not make it clear. The 
program requirements which we show, for example, on section I, 
page 1, reflect a total program requirement per our 1957 budget of 
$52 million. That is the figure, then, which shows in the 1955 actual 
column, section HII, page 1. You will see there the figure of $52 
million. It is the same figure I am reconciling in section I, back to 
last year’s budget, and then we start with the 1957 budget with the 
1955, 1956, and 1957 columns. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will now see a short film with regard to a flight 
simulator. 

(Short film shown.) 

Mr. Manon. That was a very interesting film. Does that com- 
plete your presentation? 

General CarMICHAEL. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart. 


CONVERSION TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bogart. I would like to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to section VI of the working book, which gives the conversion 
table to the budget structure. The only real changes in this particular 
program are that the contractor technician costs which have previ- 
ously been handled in connection with the procurement contracts will 
go over to the 400 appropriation since they are personal service 
contracts, and they will be carried in the depot maintenance project, 
project 431. 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1956. 
OtHer MaJor EQuipMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. LEE V. WISEMAN, CHIEF, INSTALLATION SUPPORT AND 
VEHICLE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

RUSSELL A. GUERNSEY, PROJECT OFFICER, PROGRAMS AND 
REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General Bogart. 
General Bocarr. The next presentation, Mr. Chairman, is budget 
project 270, “Other major equipment.”’ 
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Once again I would like to invite the attention of the committee to 
section I of the working book, which gives the comparable tables 
between the 1955 and 1956 columns of the 1956 budget and the 1955 
and 1956 columns of the present fiscal year 1957 budget. 

Our principal witness in this area is Col. Lee V. Wiseman. He has 
a prepared statement which appears in section I] of the working book. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert a summary 
of budget program requirements by projects. 
(the summary referred to is as follows:) 


PrRoGRAM 270: OTHER Masor EQuIPMENT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 


ee Title 1955 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
ber (1 (2) (3) (4) 
271 | Meteorological equipment $19, 100, 470 $31, 030 $2, 405, 000 
272 | Radiological, biological and chemical equipment 0 1, 392, 578 681, 000 
273 | Photographic equipment 19, 258, 534 2,913, 514 14, 057, 000 
274 | Printing and reproduction equipment 223, 234 360, 731 361, 000 
275 | Test equipment 16, 871, 287 14, 055, 283 17, 347, 000 
27 Flying field and shop equipment 117, 943, 307 57, 258, 178 72, 805, 000 
277 | Utilities equipment 34, 557 0 0 
278 Food service equipment_ 498, 248 430, 824 295, 000 
279 | Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment 150, 750 0 | 245, 000 
Total fiscal year program 174, 090, 437 76, 442, 138 108, 196, 000 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated 
in subsequent years 86, 404, 269 22, 000, 000 42, 000, 000 
Plus obligations during fiscal year against prior year 
program funds-- : s ; 69, 925, 489 100, 756, 745 24, 400, 000 
Total obligations... _- th lal re ae . 157, 611, 657 155, 198, 8&3 | 90, 596, 000 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Wiseman. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 270, “Other major equipment,’ consists of projects 
271, ‘““Meteorologics ul gerne nt; 272, “Radiological, biological, and 
chemical e quipment ;”’ 273  “Photogr: aphic equipment ; 274, “Printing 
and reproduction equipment; ” 975, “Test equipment; nt O> “Flying 
field and shop equipment; . 277, “Utilities equipment;”’ 278, “Food 
service equipment;” and 279, “Laundry and dry cleaning equipment.’ 
Although this program provides for a wide variety of materiel in the 
9 projects just outlined, most of the funds in this estimate are con- 
centrated in L projects 273,275, and 276. We are asking for no moneys 
in project 277, as there is no confirmed requirement for utilities equip- 
ment. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE COMPARED TO CURRENT AND PAST YEAR PROGRAMS 


The Air Force program in fiscal year 1955 was $174.1 million; in 
fiscal year 1956 it is $76.4 million with a proposed fiscal year 1957 
program of $108.2 million. You will recall statements made to you 
last year with regard to a level-off in this area and that funds would 
be required in future years for modernization of aircraft and equip- 
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ment as well as replacement items. There has been, more or less, 
a level-off in the areas of meteorological, radiological, biological, 
chemical, printing, reproduction, utilities, food service, and laundry 
and dry cleaning equipment. Most of the funds in this area are and 
will continue to be for the modernization and replacement of equip- 
ment in use. The funds in this estimate, for the type equipment just 
mentioned, represent only 3.7 percent of the total dollars we are 
asking for this year in program 270. 

We do not contemplate an early level-off for direct aircraft support 
items such as photographic, test, and ground support equipment 
which is so vital to the continuing support of our operational aircraft. 
As the committee knows, we are equipping tactical organizations with 
several new first-line aircraft, such as the B—52 and the F—100, during 
the current year. In the interest of economy, the test and ground 
equipment now utilized in support of an existing weapons system is 
used with the new weapons system when the conversion is made. In 
some cases, equipment that has been acceptable on a marginal basis 
will not do the job under field conditions. For example, on the F—-100, 
which replaces the F—86, use was planned for the same 3,000-pound 
per square inch hydraulic test stand. In June of 1955 a modification 
of the aircraft was required. This modification incorporated a yaw 
damper in the flight-control system. As a result we now require a 
5,000-pound per square inch test stand. Another example is the type 
MA-1 air conditioner for cooling the B—52 electronic systems. This 
item was determined unsuitable and the MA-3 air conditioner was 
selected as the new item. When problems such as those I have just 
mentioned occur, it necessitates a reprograming action in order that 
the necessary equipment may be purchased. We must continue to 
provide the required photographic, test, and ground handling equip- 
ment associated with new aircraft. As aircraft configurations and 
design changes are made, corresponding changes in equipment require- 
ments must, of necessity, follow. These 3 projects alone represent 
96.3 percent of the total dollars in this program estimate, of which 
83.2 percent is for direct aircraft support. I will discuss the three 
projects covering this area last in this presentation. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


The materiel procured from this budget program is required in 
direct support of the initial combat and defense mission of the Air 
Force as now planned under the 137-wing program. It covers 
equipment required by Air Force operational and first-line support 
units, materiel reserves, Air Force Reserve, and the Air National 
Guard. Equipments in this estimate are vital to the mission of the 
Air Force and must be available in the right place, in the right 
quantity, at the right time. It is not an exaggeration to say, for 
example, that the lack of sufficient starting units in the right place 
will prevent fighter-interceptors from getting into the air in time, in 
sufficient numbers, to accomplish their air-defense mission. 


SERVICE TEST REQUIREMENTS 


All projects in this program, except 278 and 279, reflect require- 
ments for the procurement of items which have been developed but 
have not been service tested. These items appear last in the lists of 
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equipment to be procured, by project, as shown in your working 
book. These are new items. After they are standardized, follow-on 
production quantities will continue to be bought from this budget 
program. 

Service test is a vital-link in achieving an orderly transition from 
the development project to production and service use. As a result 
of the development projects, specifications are laid down for new 
equipments. However, just as in the automotive, or any other 
manufacturing business, it is unwise and uneconomical to carry out 
a large manufacturing program based on the first laboratory built 
item. The design must be suitable for mass production and must 
satisfy an operational need. The service-test program helps satisfy 
these two requirements. A limited production provides the oppor- 
tunity to redesign and plan for quantity production. The items 
produced are tested and the data obtained are used to determine 
equipment suitability. Changes made, as a result of these tests, 
reduce costly modifications and retrofits which otherwise might be 
required. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Much progress has been made during the past year in correcting 
and smoothing out some of the problem areas in the Air Force unit 
authorization list system. The major commands have made con- 
certed efforts during this period to insure that only essential equipment 
is authorized to our Air Force organizations. One problem in the 
initial implementation of the unit authorization list system was item 
identification. Much of this problem has been corrected by the de- 
velopment of family-group listings. For example, a generator, with 
a certain output, may be required in many organizations. There 
may be 6 or 7 types of generators in the system capable of accomplish- 
ing this mission. U nder the family groupings, the most desirable 
generator is picked as the prime item for reporting purposes within a 
given family group. All other generators which have the capability 
to do the same job as the prime item are then carried in this grouping. 
For reporting and authorization purposes, only the prime item in the 
family grouping will be listed as the authorized item and reported as 
such. For this requirements computation, Air Materiel Command 
converted all reported items to the prime item. Another important 
improvement in this program is the direct submission of each indi- 
vidual unit authorization list, divided by property class, from the 
major command to the prime depot concerned with that type prop- 
erty. Requirements personnel in the depot who develop the procure- 
ment programs, study and analyze these requirements for 4 or 5 
months prior to the release of a buying program. This process sim- 
plifies the detection of errors in reporting, thereby giving us a more 
accurate requirements picture upon which to base our actual item 
procurements. 


REPLACEMENTS 


Replacement requirements are for quantities which will be wornout 
or attrited from the system during the programed period. These 
quantities are determined through application of replacement factors 
established for each individual item against the in-use quantity only of 
each item. 
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METHOD OF COMPUTATION 


The unit authorization lists compiled at unit level were the principal 
bases for determining requirements for most of the items contained in 
this estimate. Average authorizations for similar type units were 
then applied against like units programed in order to arrive at the 
initial gross requirement. An exception to this is laundry and dry 
cleaning equipment where the items shown are strictly for replace- 
ment; another exce ption is the case of organizational requirements for 
aircraft starting and servicing generators, which are authorized in 
direct relation to the specific number of aircraft assigned. Require- 
ments for these items are determined by projecting the tactical 
mission allowance against the projected in-use aircraft inventory. 

The following additional factors were also considered in the com- 
putation of the gross requirement: 

Materiel reserve allowances for prepositioned sets of equipment 
to be placed overseas are established for each type organization 
scheduled for overseas wartime deployment. The authorizations 
for these sets are contained in Air Force regulations. Thus, the 
requirement for equipment in these sets is determined by multiplying 
the number of a given item authorized in a set by the number of sets 
programed. When materiel reserve sets are prepositioned and held in 
readiness On Overseas operating bases, joint utilization items are 
considered as assets. 

Air National Guard requirements were computed by that activity 
in collaboration with the major commands involved as well as the Air 
Staff. For example, 23 of the 27 programed Air National Guard 
Wings have a D—Day mission of air defense in conjunction with the 
Air Defense Command. Requirements in support of this mission 
were worked jointly by the Air National Guard and the Air Defense 
Command. The net requirement was then included in the Air Force 
gross requirement, ' as . 

lhe following assets were considered when deriving each net require- 
ment: Quantity in use; serviceable and reparable w arehouse balance: 
on-order undelivered and suitable substitute items. 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


The overall integrated efforts of the United States Weather Bureau, 
the Navy Aerological Service and the Air Force Air Weather Service are 
coordinated by the Air Coordinating Committee on Meteorological 
Matters. We are asking for funds for the procurement of equipment 
such as rotating beam ceilometers, hygrothemographs, recorders for 
surface temperature and humidity measurements and wind recorders 
for wind measurements as to direction and velocity. These items are 
necessary in order for the Air Force to carry out its share of the re- 
sponsibility in the overall coordinated meteorological program. The 
need for accuracy of weather forecasting cannot be overemphasized. 
Lack of full information can be costly not only in the loss of lives and 
expensive equipment but in being the determining factor in the success 
or failure of a particular mission. Detailed requirements for funds in 
this area are covered under TAB P-271, section IIT of your working: 
book. 
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_ Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the necessary 
justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 
Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 271—Meteorological equipment: 


Requirements: 
I i a ie ce a laa ee ere a $2, 405, 000 
a i a ia cE an iota ata 31, 030 
I Ta ee oe 19, 100, 470 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Meteoroligical equipment consists of ground instruments and apparatus which 
was designed for and employed solely in the function of plotting and researching 
the elements of weather. This function is necessary to the successful and efficient 
operation of all organizations which conduct flight operations. This function 
is required by ground units of both the Air Force and the Army which lend 
direct support to those organizations. A knowledge of weather conditions is a 
necessary consideration and frequently a decisive factor in the planning and 
execution of a military operation. 

The Air Weather Service is designated and charged with the responsibility of 
providing required weather service to the Air Force and the Army and is the 
beneficiary of the bulk of the equipment requirements itcluded herein. In 
addition to the regular weather service provided directly to the Air Force and the 
Army worldwide, the Air Weather Service cooperates and exchanges data with 
the Navy and the United States Weather Bureau. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for continuing procurement of 3 standard items of 
meteoroligical equipment and initial production procurement of 3 new items in 
the quantities necessary for operational use prior to the time they are authorized 
as standard equipment on appropriate tables. 

These new items include improved equipment for the replacement of equipment 
now in the hands of the United States Air Force which is anticipated to become 
inoperative through fair wear and tear during the budget period. Also included 
are two items of equipment for service test by the Air Research and Development 
Command. Except for the two service test items, all items in this estimate 
were computed against the unit authorization list average authorizations. 

Item computations reflect production lead-time to insure availability of the 
equipment when needed. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 


Unit costs reflect latest contract price or latest estimate and are not adjusted 
for price trends. 


RADIOLOGICAL, BIOLOGICAL, AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 


Colonel WismMAN. Radiological, biological, and chemical equip- 
ment for which we are asking funds, consists of items such as radiac 
sets, cleaning decontaminating spray outfits, and one item for service 
test. This equipment is necessary for the measurement of radio- 
activity and decontamination of equipment. Requirements in this 
area are covered under TAB P-272, section III, of your working book. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the necessary 
justification page. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 
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Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 272: Radiological, biological, and chemical equipment: 


Requirements: 
dct dighed im $681, 000 
ne 1, 392, 578 
I cs 0 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Decontaminating equipment consists of impregnating outfits and chambers, 
chemical detectors and fumigating chambers. This equipment is required in 
support of base defense and is used at all operational type installations and other 
installations whose mission is directly in support of flight and prime logistical 
operations. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the initial issue requirements of active Air Force 
units and for units phasing into the Air Force program in fiscal year 1957. Also 
included are quantities for the replacement of inuse equipment which have 
become obsolete or beyond economical repair. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected according 
to the production lead time of the individual item. Allowances for this equipment 
are contained in master equipment allowance lists (MEAL) and tables of allow- 
a However, items are issued to bases only after approval by Headauarters, 
USAF. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the 
net requirement for each item. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Printing and reproduction equipment consists of 
items such as collating machines, automatic paper-cutting machines, 
offset presses, lithogr aphic lamps and duplicating mac hines, as well as 
three items for service test. Of the 133 total pieces of equipment items 
in this project, 84 are for replacement of worn equipment, 33 are for 
the Air Force Academy printing plant and 13 are for replacing a 
manual operation with a mechanical installation. None of the items 
in this estimate are for a facility expansion. Prior to the procurement 
of any item in this estimate, except for duplicating machines, authority 
to purchase must be obtained from the Congressional Joint Committee 
on Printing. Requirements for this equipment are covered in TAB 
P-274, section III, of your working book. 

Mr. Mauon. We will insert into the record at this point the neces- 
sary justification pages. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 274: Printing and reproduction equipment: 
Requirements: 


da aa sca a aarti GAA Aig ob na Rn wea aeaieistas _ $361, 000 
ac ce ll ale a aida a attr ct 360, 731 
IY CRS, cnet ince ieee bin nen a eethmia pint rico-meheiremete 223, 234 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Printing and reproduction equipment consists of major items of printing and 
reproduction machinery and equipment such as bookbinding machinery and equip- 
ment, composing-room machinery and equipment, printing presses, cutters, 
stitchers, type-setting machines, and platemaking equipment used in the photo- 
lithographic process. 
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This equipment is primarily used in the operation of field printing plants. The 
printing produced by the field printing plants is in support of the major Air 
commands’ requirements for administrative and technical material which is 
infeasible to procure from commercial printers because of priority or security. 

The operation of printing plants by the Air Force is authorized by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing. This committee establishes standards 
of operation and exercises close control over plant operations, requiring several 
reports per year as to production, costs, and equipment in use. 

Air Force field printing plants produce in excess of the minimum standards 
established by the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing and on the average, 
provide printing at a most economical cost to the Air Force. All items of equip- 
ment included in this estimate, except as specified below, must be justified to the 
committee before procurement may take place. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for procurement of printing equipment required in the 
operation of field printing plants and duplicating equipment required by reproduc- 
tion centers and other units of the Air Foree. Included are quantities for replace- 
ment of wornout equipment and quantities for augmentation. The duplicating 
machine (item No. 40) is required for Air Foree reproduction centers and other 
non-printing-plant activities. This equipment is included in authorization docu- 
ments and is not controlled by the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 
Also included are three items of equipment for service test by the Air Research 
and Development Command and a quantity of items for the Air Force Academy, 

Replacement and augmentation equipment requirements for field printing 
plants are critically reviewed for necessity by inspection personnel. The quanti- 
ties indicated are those necessary to the effective and economical operation of 
field printing plants. 

Item computations reflect production lead-time to insure the availability of the 
equipment when needed. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item of equipment. 

Unit prices reflect latest contract or estimated prices. No adjustments were 
made for price trends. 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


Colonel WiseMANn. Food-service equipment items required in this 
estimate are automatic dishwashers, food-mixing machines, kitchen 
ranges, both electric and oil, and coffee urns. There is also a require- 
ment to procure food-service equipment for the Air Force Academy. 
With the exception of the Air Force Academy requirements, all items 
are for replacement of equipment which will be worn out during this 
funding period. This equipment, as the committee knows, is used in 
our dining halls and hospitals. tas P-—278, section III of your work- 
ing book covers the details for these requirements. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert into the record at this point the proper 
justification page. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 278—Food service equipment: 
tequirements: 


I en hcl ik nine Giang wk alae $295, 000 
Fiscal vear 1956 aieaee ete page ee ti Snare alr rises 130, 824 
I i ca le _ 498, 298 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Food service equipment consists of major items of kitchen, dining, and culinary 
equipment such as food-mixing machines, gas and electric ranges, coffee urns, and 
automatic dishwashers. This equipment is required for installation and use in 
Air Force dining facilities and field kitchens. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All requirements except those indicated for the Air Force Academy are for 
replacement. 

Replacement quantities have been computed through the application of wear- 
out factors to the equipment currently being utilized. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 

Unit prices reflect the latest contract or estimated prices. No adjustments 
were made for price trends. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. This type of equipment is used in the operation 
of laundry and dry-cleaning plants and consists of items such as iron- 
ers, extractors, washing machines and laundry presses All of the 
items in this estimate are for replacement of equipment which will 
become worn out during fiscal year 1957. These items are covered 
in detail in TAB P-279, section III of your working book. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point in the record the necessary 
justification page. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 279—Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment: 
Requirements: 


NI sas haces lara we Ris sar tie a Gate _...- $245, 000 
a le el a lala wight — 0 
NN NN inc CAS ond acta as agen aig aia oiaba  e 160, 750 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment is utilized at Air Force-owned laundry 
and dry-cleaning facilities. This equipment provides necessary laundry and dry- 
cleaning services to the Government and to individuals. 


PART IT. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for replacement quantities only. These quantities are 
based on a worldwide inventory of fixed laundry and dry-cleaning plants. Wear- 
out factors predicated on the results of constant observation and investigation 
within the laundry and dry-cleaning industry for each individual item of equip- 
meat and based on operation under all known conditions were utilized in computing 
the replacement quantities. Through this procedure, preparation can be made in 
advance to procure replacement items to assure continued service in iastances of 
malfunction and to preclude excessive maintenance costs. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 

No quantities are included for stock levels. 

Unit prices reflect latest contract or estimated prices. No adjustments were 
made for price trends. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Colonel WiseMAN. Our requirements for photographic equipment 
this year are items such as retrofit requirements for modification of 
the RB-47 aircraft, picture projectors for training programs, cameras 
and film-processing units. There are also items in this estimate for 
service test. This type of equipment must be scientifically accurate 
to meet daylight, as well as darkness, aerial photography require- 
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ments. It must be capable of functioning properly at the high alti- 
tudes and increased speeds flown by our modern jet aircraft. Require- 
ments such as these dictate the need for complex equipment. Seventy- 
three and seven-tenths percent of the dollars requested in this project 
are for direct aircraft support. TAB P-273, section III of your 
working book lists the items required in this project. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert at this point in the record the neces- 
sary justification pages. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 273—Photographic equipment: 
Requirements: 

Fiscal year 1957 

Fiscal year 1956 

Fiscal year 1955 


ca earch ants timeanbenidaii taint eel til ae $14, 057, 000 
RES Siete atts of eee ree 2,913, 514 
eEde adh tas deh Tcl nauk chica its 19, 258, 534 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Photographic equipment consists of airborne, ground and motion picture 
instruments and apparatus which are designed for and emploved in the field of 
aerial and ground photography, including the processes of making, printing, and 
developing still and motion pictures. The function of photography is required 
to provide the combat units of the Air Force with intelligence and for plotting 
air missions. It is likewise required to be provided as a training device to the 
supporting units of the Air Force for the indoctrination and education of personnel. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides necessary standard and nonstandard photographic 
equipment for (1) new units which phase into the Air Force program in fiscal 
year 1957, (2) the replacement of wornout equipment, (3) the replacement of 
equipment made obsolete through technological development, (4) the retrofit 
of in-service aircraft undergoing modification, (5) quantities for service test by 
the Air Research and Development Command, and (6) quantities for the materiel 
reserve program. Airborne photographic equipment budgeted for in this project 
reflects organizational or base type requirements, replacement, and in-service 
retrofit. Prime mission airborne photographic equipment requirements for new 
production aircraft and provided for in budget program 110, are not duplicated in 
this estimate. 

Initial issue requirements were computed by projection of average authoriza- 
tions obtained from unit authorization list (UAL) against approved programs, 
command surveys, utilization of report on airborne photographic equipment 
installed in aircraft and approved aircraft modification program. 

Replacement requirements were computed by the application of ‘‘wear-out’’ 
factors in the in-service quantities of equipment. 

Requirements for mobilization reserve program were computed, for prestocking, 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations dealing 
with this subject. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Item computations reflect production lead time to insure the availability of 
equipment when needed. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 

Unit prices reflect latest contract price or estimate and are not adjusted for 
price trends. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. The requirements for test equipment in this 
estimate cover items such as test stands, test sets for testing fire-control 
systems, airborne and ground radar equipment, and other electronic 
systems. Also included are items for service test. Seventy-nine and 
one-tenth percent of the dollars for the items in this project are for 
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direct aircraft support. As our modern jet aircraft, and the systems 
installed in them increase in complexity, our test equipment becomes 
proportionately more complex. Test equipment is not only required 
for the purpose of testing installed systems and equipment but for 
use in the synchronization, calibration, and alinement of various 
components of radar equipment, installed fire control, and other 
electronic systems. For example, the improper calibration of a 
bombing navigation system installed in a B-52 could well result in 
that aircraft’s failure to accomplish its mission. Detailed require- 
ments for test equipment are covered in TAB P-275, section III of 
your working book. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the necessary 
justification pages. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 275—Test equipment: 


Requirements: 
i aia aie we cid acc ue ate $17, 347, 000 
RINNE RN io) 5 eta et lnm latins ms gasa a Rein bilo 14, 055, 283 
dian nin on eek bonm ares 16, 871, 287 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Test equipment is used to test various items of equipment such as instruments, 
radar, powered equipment as well as to calibrate, synchronize, and aline various 
electronic components. This equipment is used in the performance of repair, 
overhaul, and major maintenance work, the preparation of aircraft for flight, 
and in maintenance research projects. This equipment is primarily used by base 
and major overhaul depots to assure the maintenance support necessary for the 
latest types of aircraft and their componeats and accessories. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment provided for in this estimate is essential for the proper testing 
and maintenance of operational apparatus which ir.cludes the complex fire-control 
systems, bombing-navigation systems, engines (including those installed in air- 
craft), the equally complex ground electronics systems, vehicles and other major 
equipment utilized by the Air Force. 

Included are quantities of items for initial issue to units in being and to units 
phasing into the program during fiscal year 1957 budget period. Also included 
are quantities for the materiel reserve program and for the replacement of like 
equipment that will become uneconomically reparable during the budget period. 

Initial issue requirements of most items were computed by projecting average 
requirements for the various types of organizations and bases as reflected in the 
consolidated unit authorization list. In other cases, initial issue requirements 
were computed by applying equipment component list or tentative table of equip- 
ment authorizations to the latest projected aircraft inventory. 

Replacement requirements were computed by applying ‘‘wear-out”’ factors to 
the quantity of equipment currently in use. 

Requirements for the materiel reserve program were computed for prestocking, 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations. 

No quantities are included for stock levels. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected accord- 
ing to the production lead-time of the individual items. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order undelivered. These 
quantities have been deducted from the total requirement to determine the net 
requirement for each item. 

Unit prices reflect latest contract data or estimate and are not adjusted for 
price trends. 


FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Wiseman. Flying field and shop equipment includes such 
items as aircraft starting and servicing generators, aircraft jacks, tanks 
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for servicing aircraft with liquid oxygen, maintenance platforms, 
runway overrun barriers, gas turbine compressors, generators, and 
heaters. Of the funds re quested for this project, 85. 4, percent are for 
direct aircraft support. Detailed requirements are covered in TAB 
P-276, section ILI of your working book. This type equipment has 
applic ation m handling of special weapons, as well as aircraft. It is 
required at operational unit levels as well as overhaul points. The 
necessity for having this type of equipment is readily apparent. It 
is used in handling major components of aircraft, such as engines and 
tail sections. Generators supply the necessary current “for pre- 
warming of installed radar equipment. Starters are required to start 
jet engines. Without such equipment, the Air Force cannot fly. 

Mr. Mauon. The necessary justification pages will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 

(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Program 270: Other major equipment 


Project 276—F lying field and shop equipment: 


Requirements: 
PUNIDR URINE 52 tir a Se er a $72, 805, 000 
PEON CRY GU See a oS wee ei ee Loe eewee 57, 258, 178 
Fiscal year 1955__......-.-- ia ale aimee ti cwmn, DAG; Bao. goer 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Flying field and shop equipment consists of such items as portable hoists, jack 
assemblies, portable powerplants, portable heaters, oxygen servicing equipment, 
generators, compressors, drill presses, grinders, cle: ining machines, and portable 
cranes. This equipme nt is authorized to Air Force bases for normal base opera- 
tion and ground servicing of aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the continuing procurement of essential items re- 
quired to insure the operational readiness of the tactical and supporting logistic 
units of the Air Force. Items in this estimate are required to: (1) start and serv- 
ice, on the ground, aircraft in the hands of test, training, repair, and tactical 
units; (2) equip shops and overhaul activities; and (3) support warehouse activi- 
ties. These equipments must be placed on order during fiscal year 1957 to insure 
adequate support to units in being or programed for activation during the pro- 
gramed period. Initial issue, service test, and replacement requirements are 
included. 

Initial issue requirements were obtained by projecting average authorizations 
taken from the unit authorization lists (UAL’s) and projecting these authoriza- 
tions against the approved Air Force program. An exception to this procedure 
is items which are authorized in direct relation to the in-use aircraft inventory. 
Requirements for items of this nature such as gasoline-engine-driven generators 
and starting units, are determined by projecting minimum allowances against 
the active in-use aircraft inventory. 

Replacement requirements were determined through application of approved 
replacement factors against in-use inventories. 

Requirements for the materiel reserve program were computed, for prestocking, 
in accordance with authorizations outlined in specific Air Force regulations. 

No quantities are included for stock level. 

Program positions to which requirements were projected were selected accord- 
ing to the production lead time of the individual item. 

Assets consist of stocks on hand and quantities on order and undelivered. 
These quantities have been deducted from the total requirement in determining 
the net requirement for each item. 

Unit prices reflect latest contract data or estimate and are not adjusted for 
price trends. 





; 
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Colonel Wiseman. We will now show a picture of some of the direct 
aircraft support items required for the B-52 and other aircraft. 
[Picture shown.] 

This concludes my presentation. 

We are prepared to discuss the items in the estimate in whatever 
detail the committee desires, 


SCREENING OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. What method is being used in screening your require- 
ments? 

Colonel Wiseman. We have a base review board, Mr. Chairman, 
which screens the initial authorizations at the base level. Those 
authorizations then go to the major command, such as the Strategic 
Air Command, for approval at that level. The major command has 
final authority on items that are not headquarters regulated, and we 
are talking about items mostly not headquarters regulated here. We 
then have the requirements reviews prior to submitting these estimates 
to the Congress. 

The first review is accomplished by the depot technicians who work 
with this property from day today. The next review is a joint AMC-— 
USAF “look-see,” into the actual requirements computation itself 
while the computation is going on. 

The next review is a depot commander’s review where he assembles 
his programing people and his technicians, and it is reviewed at that 
level. 

The next review is a joint Headquarters USAF and Air Materiel 
Command review. This is accomplished at the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. 

The next review is an Air staff review, an overall Air staff review, 
at Headquarters USAF to insure again compliance with the program 
and that the necessary elements that support it are covered. 

The next review is by our Budget Advisory Committee in the Air 
Force. Subsequent to that review, it is reviewed by the OSD, and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Manon. That is a good answer. Theoretically, it is pretty 
well reviewed. 

You understand that in this room it would be impossible for the 
members of the committee to ascertain just how many of those tripod 
jacks which are demonstrated there on the screen are needed, and the 
same would be true of the compressors and other items. 

It seems to me in the field is where you really can make the best 
determinations. These other reviews in headquarters would tend to 
see whether or not they comply with certain criteria, but they would 
not know at firsthand quite so much about it; would they? 

Colonel WisrMan. Yes. I might explain that. Let us use the 
jack as an example, if we may. 

We have a master equipment authorization list which lists by 
specific type of unit and specific type of aircraft the equipments 
that are authorized per aircraft, or per unit assignment of aircraft. 
That is called an equipment component list. It will cover the pecu- 
liar equipment required, including that particular jack, in support 
of the B-52. It will say how many are authorized either on a squadron 
basis, or for an aircraft. We can give you here what it actually is. 
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That is the unit’s guide as to what they are authorized in the way of 
equipment. So they do have the authorization documents in front 
of them, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You are proposing to buy a lot of equipment here. 
We notice the pictures in your book of justifications. I asked you 
the question about how well they screen requirements because this 
runs into money, and if this equipment is not used it soon becomes 
obsolescent or obsolete, and it can run into a considerable loss. The 
Air Force has a lot of experience on this sort of thing on different 
airplanes. Do you think that a pretty good job is being done now 
on screening these things? 

Mr. Guernsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did we scrap a lot of equipment of this type from 
time to time by reason of change in plane models and so forth? 

Colonel Wiseman. We have. Certain types of equipment are 
now becoming obsolete or obsolescent as a result of modern develop- 
ment and design on certain types of aircraft, but the equipment is 
required for the operation of the aircraft involved during the period 
in which we purchased it. 

Mr. Gartock. As the aircraft moves through the inventory over 
into the second-line use, or if it is assigned to the Guard or sold to 
military assistance, this type of military equipment has to go with it. 
As long as that class of plane is in the inventory these kinds of acces- 
sories have to be available to make it operational. 


REASONS FOR INCREASES 


Mr. Davis. There seems to be a general edging up of so many of 
these items along the line, $2 million here and $2 million there. You 
are not activating very many new installations, or things of that kind. 
What is the explanation of this trend in this field of procurement? 

Colonel Wiseman. Mr. Davis, first of all the increase in installa- 
tions is of course to support our 137—wing program, and the necessary 
—— elements of the Air Force, such as our radar defense and so 
orth. 

The second thing is the equipment, sir. The equipment is becom- 
ing more and more expensive as the aircraft which this equipment 
supports becomes more and more expensive. The aircraft and their 
systems installed are becoming more and more complex, and as com- 
plexity in the line of design increases, it follows that the equipment 
required to support and test this particular aircraft also increases in 
complexity and thereby increases in cost. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, you express yourself quite well. 

Colonel Wiseman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General Bogart. 


CONVERSION TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bocart. May I invite the attention of the committee to 
section VI of the working book, which gives the conversion to the new 
budget structure on which the President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1957 is printed. 

I would like to point out in this case we have a relatively major 
redistribution of costs between budget projects because we are at- 
tempting here to implement the distribution of the airborne items to 
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the aircraft procurement appropriation and the ground equipment to 
the 200, or ‘Procurement other than aircraft” appropriation. 

We also have some minor distribution of costs over to the depot 
maintenance, project 431, to cover the cost of contractor technicians. 





Turspay, Marcu 13, 1956. 
CLASSIFIED PROJECT 


WITNESSES 


DANIEL A. COLLINS, CHIEF, ARMAMENT AND ELECTRONICS 
BRANCH, PROGRAMS AND REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF SUPPLY, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL. MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General BoGart. Our next project, Mr. Chairman, is budget proj- 
ect 299, which is a classified project. Again, section I of the working 
book shows the differences between the 1955 and 1956 estimates as 
presented last vear, and the 1955 and 1956 estimates as presented in 
the fiscal 1957 budget. 

Our principal witness can explain differences as required. Ow 
principal witness is Mr. Daniel A. Collins, who is Chief of the Arma- 
ment and Electronics Branch, Programs and Requirements Division, 
Directorate of Supply, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. He 
has an unclassified prepared statement, which appears in section I] 
of the working book. Most of his information must, of course, be off 
the record in this particular project. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
ProGRAM 299: CLassiIFIED PRoJEcT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 





Title 


No. 





299 | Classified project 
Total fiscal year program 
Less portion of program obligated or to be obligated 
in subsequent years 
Plus obligations during fiscal vear against prior-year 
program funds 


Total obligations 


| $33, 848, 971 


! 
- © eae ; ; 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(2) 3 (4) 


| $20,013.000 | $22, 000, 000 


33, 848, 971 20, 013. 000 | 


22, 000, 000 
24, 371, 017 8. 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
1, 165, O03 37, 494, 530 12, 000, 000 
10, 642, 957 $4. AQT. ASO 29, 000, 000 
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Program 299: Classified project 






Project 299—Classified project: 







Requirements: 
SPU NIT ILS 55s et Sh ee cate nd $22, 000, 000 
a a i al 20, 013, 000 






a ne ne 33, 848, 971 







PART 





I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 










This estimate contains funds for the procurement of special weapons equipment 
required in support of the Air Force nuclear weapons program and scientifie equip- 
ment required for classified projects. The special equipment required for Air 
Force nuclear weapons consists of those items designed and developed solely for 
use in special weapons capabilities. 





PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate embraces all Air Force atomic training weapons, test and handling 
equipment, associated spare parts, practice bombs, and items required in support 
of operational suitability test and service test programs. 

The requirement for these items is determined by the technical relationship of 
the item to unit requiremeats and by a computation of the items times the number 
of using organizations in the program, less applicable assets. 

Items required for procurement are as indicated below: 


perm nIrMRNENIIRN SS 2 poe oreo el ee eae ana $6, 597, 128 
I i acl ss dc ws la tein des sien iin en si 1, 787, 000 
I NO eine Mecano oie ae ee 1, 573, 000 
Peeeenr ee Se ee ee ee eae eb eceudee 3, 671, 200 
nny ee ONNEN EN. | oid hci eden ciiWkbhnwtwousidok 2, 619, 000 
IN a i tls a tint is ately eibisoae 3, 740 
est Rie RGU WNIOMONS occ ow aw eee mw hand wane 2, 255, 242 
Reape RBNTLE AEN) NETS RERCEROD on i awe woncanecoounesee 572, 489 
NUE ee a ae a tion Moa mee 1, 199, 789 
Ree ren 22s se ee ba eS dee ie 1, 721, 412 
RE ORE PORE DOE PRBIII ooo ccntemidieetdenccesacsa 22, 000, 000 ; 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Collins. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Coutuins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
classified program provides for support of Air Force atomic and nu- 
clear weapon organizations within the structure of the 137-wing 
Air Force. Funds in this fiscal year 1957 budget estimate in the 
amount of $22 million are requested to provide the supplies and 
equipment required for complete support of this program. 

The equipment and supplies contained in this program are listed 
in a following categories: 

Training weapons: These items are inert and contain no nuclear 
danieaae nts. They are used to train and maintain the proficiency 
of special weapons teams so that they will possess a combat capability 
with atomic weapons. 

2. Operational suitability test weapons: These weapons contain ; 
no fissionable material and are used for the purpose of service evalu- 
ation with a given system of delivery to a select target. 

3. Service test equipment: These equipments are required by the 
Air Force development agencies in connection with suitability testing 
and type classification of new weapons and systems. 

4. Practice bomb: These bombs are dummy ballistic shapes used 
by atomic capable aircrews and pilots in actual drops in order to 
attain maximum proficiency in technique. 
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Adaption and conversion kits: These kits contain the assemblies 
and hardware required for utilization of weapons. 

6. Test and handling equipment: These special items are required 
in the handling, maintenance, and testing of special weapons. 

7. Modification and alteration kits: These kits contain the assem- 
blies and hardware required in the modification and ‘alteration of 
training weapons and test equipment in the Air Force inventory in 
order that this equipment will be current and consistent with the latest 
developments. 

8. Maintenance spares: These spares are required to support the 
June 30, 1956, inventory of special design material and to support the 
equipment scheduled for delivery into the Air Force system during 
fiscal year 1957. 

9. Other requirements: Classified. 

Gentlemen, if you have any questions, or if there is any additional 
information or details we can give you, we request permission to go 
off the record with that information. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS IN CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Manon. To what extent are the funds which were provided in 
the appropriation for the current fiscal year obligated? 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, of the funds which were provided 
by Congress in the fiscal year 1956 program for project 299, we had 
obligated $3.5 million as of January 31, 1956. 

Mr. Manon. What are your obligational figures in ‘‘Major procure- 
ment other than aircraft’’? 

General Bocarr. For program 200 as a whole, sir, as of January 31 
our obligations were $534.4 million for all fiscal years. We had 
obligated $146.6 million of fiscal year 1956 funds as of January 31. 

Mr. Manon. Out of total available funds of how much? 

General Bocarr. $1.9 billion, sir, was the total amount available. 
We are forecasting $505 million as the unobligated carryover for the 
200 appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Is that large carryover defensible under all the cir- 
cumstances? 

General Bocarr. We think it is; yes, sir. As a matter of fact, this 
is areduction from our unobligated balance of last year. 1 can furnish 
that figure for the record, if you wish. 

Mr. Manon. You probably have already put it in the record. 

General Bogart. I believe I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Chairman, the change in definition of an obli- 
gation as required by section 1311 somewhat delayed the month 
in which obligations will be recorded, which tends therefore to keep 
them down during the year. In other words, it takes a longer period 
of time from the time you start procurement until you actually show 
an obligation. This is all in process against specific items. 

We do not like to tell AMC to make a quota on contracts, because 
vou can get some awfully bad contracts that way. We would rather 
lag a little bit on obligations and give them time to make good con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this project, gentlemen? 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. What is the next project, General? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I should like to invite attention to 
section VI of the working book again. In this case the requirements 
for project 299 will be spread to the other applicable projects, and it 
will simply be carried as a classified line item. We have decided that 
security can be maintained in that way as well or perhaps better than 
by carrying a specialized classified project. Therefore we will pick 
up in ammunition, in specialized trucks and trailers, and in the shop 
machinery projects from here on this particular item. 

Mr. Chairman, our next project will be program 230. Ido not have 
the witnesses here at this time. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing at 2 o’clock. 

General Bocarr. I would like to point out one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Tuespay, Marcu 13, 1956. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. GORDON A. BLAKE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS- 
ELECTRONICS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. ROBERT L. BARROW, CHIEF, ELECTRONICS BRANCH, EQUIP- 
MENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRO- 
DUCTION, DCS/MATERIEL 

MAJ. JOHN J. MCCABE, JR., SYSTEMS OPERATIONS BRANCH, COM- 
MUNICATIONS SYSTEMS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF COMMU- 
NICATIONS-ELECTRONICS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. D. E. RILEY, DIRECTORATE OF PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, DCS/MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed with the hearing. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we are prepared to 
proceed with our presentation of our requirements in the ‘Major 
procurement other than aircraft” appropriation area. 

We propose this afternoon to present our requirements in program 
230, the electronics and communications equipment area. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a panel-type presentation, and it covers 
requirements in all of the 4X7 accounts and project 482, “Commercial 
communications systems,” in the “Operations and maintenance’’ 
appropriation, as well as the requirements for program 230 which is 
“Communications and electronics equipment.” 

This is our lead team in the panel-type development of justification 
of estimates and development of requirements, Mr. Chairman. 

Our panel-type presentations were established as a result of the 
work of General Blake and his people in developing the panel approach 
to requirements for the Air Staff. 
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I would like to invite the attention of the committee to section | 
of the working book which gives the changes in the programs since 
our presentations last year. Some of these changes, particularly in 
fiscal year 1956, are sizable, and General Blake is prepared to cover 
the reasons for those changes i in his presentation. 

General Blake is our principal witness, as chairman of the com- 
munications-electronics panel, and he is the Director of Communica- 
tions and Electronics, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

General Blake has a prepared statement which is in section II of 
the working book. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert that page of 
the justifications which contains a summary of program require- 
ments by project for “Communications and electronics.” 

(The page referred to follows:) 


PaNEL AREA: COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


Summary of program requirements by project 








| 

Num Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

ber (1) (2) (3) (4) 
231 | Airborne radio equipment__--- ; | $33,684,872 | $49,048,000 | $150, 903, 000 
232 | Airborne radar equipment - - | 11,482,656 | 33,415,000 35, 683, 000 
233 | Wire communications equipment... -_-- .| 28, 285, 616 15, 923, 000 15, 138, 000 
234 | Ground radio equipment._-_-- 97, 663,584 | 84, 495, 000 | 69, 278, 000 
235 | Ground radar equipment 6 , 353, 372,919 | 311,292,570 | 355, 580, 000 
236 | Communications security equipme nt | 4, 577, 066 | 2, 923, 000 5, 062, 000 
237 | Electronic countermeasure equipment. _- | 68, 405, 846 171, 201, 000 | 195, 526, 000 

437 | Installation of fixed communications-electronies tech- | | 

nical a Seas an : -eesae) 11,100,979 | 18, 185, 397 15, 000, 000 
447 |__._.do-_. ppt boson i , da --| 0 250, 000 | 0 
457 | do... cual 6, 409, 345 | 9, 126, 070 16, 513, 000 
482 | Commercial communications Systems net | 32,740,800 | 54, 429, 293 | 65, 692, 000 
Total fiscal year program 3 oe ei 723, 683 | 750,288,330! 924, 375,000 


Mr. Manon. We have had you before us previously, General, and 
we are pleased to see you again. 
We would be glad if you would begin your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Buakr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the P—230 budget program provides communications-electronics equip- 
ment for the Air Force. The program requirement of $827.2 million 
will provide for: (1) major items of equipment; (2) initial spares; 
(3) test equipment peculiar to major items; and (4) transportation 
costs from factories to the Air Force. Costs are based on either 
current prices or manufacturers’ latest quotations. 

Also being presented here are the program requirements in the re- 
lated budget projects P-482, “Commercial communications systems”’ 
and P-437 and P-457 covering “Installation of fixed communications- 
electronics technical components.” Additionally, 1 shall show you 
the dollar impact in the military construction (P-300) and other 
operations and maintenance programs (P—438/458 and P-421/422) of 
items which stem directly from the communications-electronics pro- 
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gram. These are requirements for buildings to house the equipment; 
funds for local base maintenance and operations of communications 
facilities and services; and funds for organization, base and mainte- 
nance communications ancillary equipment and supplies not provided 
for in other budget projects. 











OBJECTIVES 





Our prime objectives in the communications-electronics program 
continue to include: (1) Providing electronic equipment for the de- 
fense of the United States and its approaches, and defense of our 
forces overseas; (2) providing modern radar and associated equipment 
for control of our tactical air operations; (3) increasing our capability 
for electronic warfare; (4) providing navigational aids for all-weather 
operations; (5) establishing a secure and reliable communications 
system for control of Air Force combat and logistical operations. 








INCREASED COSTS 


Major factors in the increased fund requirement for fiscal vear 1957 
over the previous fiscal year ($668.3 million) are the increased com- 
plexity of modern electronic equipment, and the ever greater use we 
must make of electronics to meet the demands of modern air weapons, 
These high-speed, high-altitude weapons require defensive equipment 
capable of extremely rapid reactions and high traffic handling capacity. 
Since these capabilities are becoming beyond human capacity, we must 
place even greater reliance on electronic equipment if we are to per- 
form our mission effectively. 

Electronic capability is a major element in adequate defense and 
retaliatory air power, and will become even more so in the future. 

Electronic equipment must be capable of successful operation against 
potential enemies who have developed their own defensive electronic 
capabilities to a high degree. 


PROCURABILITY OF EQUIPMENT 


We have examined the development and engineering status of each 
item in this budget estimate and have verified their readiness for 
procurement in the time period requiring funding in fiscal year 1957. 
The electronics industry has the capacity to accept orders for these 
items and produce them in a timely manner. 


REVIEW OF FISCAL YEAR 1956 ADJUSTMENTS 


I would like to point out certain major changes in the fiscal year 
1956 program which have been reflected in the procurement program 
for that year. These changes derive principally from two basic 
situations: (1) downward, through our efforts to minimize the impact 
of cost increases by eliminating or reducing all but the most urgent 
and vital program elements; and (2) upward, through increased 
requirements of considerable magnitude, and through new develop- 
ments. As I present the details of this program later, I will point out 
examples of these changes. However, I would like to highlight now 
a few of the basic reasons. 
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While we are continuing to meet the objectives of the National 
Security Council in air defense, we are making adjustments in both 
scope and rate of accomplishment—to assure that we will have a 
completely developed and tested system that we can afford, and 
which will do the job. 

In fiscal year 1955 we adopted the universal jamming system in the 
electronics countermeasures program. This reduces the number of 
equipments required to accomplish the jamming mission within a 
given band of frequencies. However, the improved enemy electronics 
capabilities against which these missions would operate have 
necessitated a net increase in the number of equipments required. 

The results of research and development in the past several years 
have started to pay dividends in terms of new electronic equipments. 
Many of these are now ready for service testing prior to general opera- 
tional application. Both the number and complex nature of these new 
equipments have resulted in a considerable increase in the funds re- 
quired for the service test part of our program. 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAMS 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate provides the funds needed to 
continue the progress we have made toward providing the best pos- 
sible electronic capability for the Air Force. We have the P-230 
budget arranged in the conventional line-item-of-equipment by in- 
dividual budget project fashion. Explanation of what is included in 
each budget project is contained in section III of the working book 
which has been provided you. To more clearly present this budget 
we have also arranged it by operational programs as follows: (1) air 
defense; (2) modernization of in-service aircraft; (3) electronics coun- 
termeasures; (4) communications systems; (5) service test. With 
your permission, I will present the program in this fashion. Some of 
this will be off-the-record, as will be indicated at the time. 

The related budget project 482, “Commercial communications 
systems” provides for the leasing of telephone, teletype, telephoto, 
facsimile, and special-purpose circuits and facilities required by the 
Air Force to fulfill program objectives during fiscal year 1957. Details 
will be shown along with the P-—230 operational programs. The 
estimate is based on the Air Force program for continued expansion 
of our manual air defense capability and also supports the readiness 
mission of the Air Force as a whole. These programs combined 
with the newly added SAGE program results in our request totaling 
$65,692,000 which is an increase of $11,263,000 over the estimate for 
fiscal year 1956. Communications for SAGE constitutes approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total increase. The remaining amount 
provides for normal expansion to support increased Air Force opera- 
tions and continuation of special programs approved in prior years. 

The related projects P-437 and P—457 cover installation-engineering 
and installation costs of fixed ground communications-electronics 
equipment procured from fiscal year 1956 and prior year funds. 
The estimate for P-437 of $15 million provides funds for the Air 
Materiel Command to carry out its installation and engineering 
responsibility. Project 457 amounting to $16,513,000 provides 
installation funds for other major Air Force commands including 
Military Air Transport Service, Far East Air Forces, Alaskan Air 
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Command, United States Air Forces in Europe, and Air Defense 
Command. Details of these two projects will be shown in their 
relation to the P-230 operational programs. 


SUMMARY DATA OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion sheets on project 231, “Airborne radio equipment”; project 232, 

“Airborne radar equipment” ; project 233, ‘Wire communications 
equipment”; project 234, “Ground radio equipment”; project 235; 
“Ground radar equipment”; project 236, “Communications security 
equipment”; project 237, “Blectronic countermeasure equipment”; 
project 437, “Installation of fixed communications, electronics tech- 
nical components” ; project 457, “Installation of fixed communications, 
electronics technical components’; and project. 482, ‘(Commercial 
communications systems.”’ 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Program 230: Electronics and communications equipment 


Project 231—Airborne radio equipment: 
Requirements: 
NII a cals Sil Ot es wletiaieh upto decels . $150, 903, 000 
NU ORI Do ot a ag te olen a Sica 49, 048, 000 
I isin ning liccncnaiiia ibihaniiitad osha tenga aS 33, 684, 872 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of air- 
borne radio communications equipment, airborne direction finding and landing 
systems, homing devices, the airborne terminal for ground data link equipment of 
the air defense semiautomatic ground environment system (SAGE), and other 
airborne communications systems. The funds in this budget provide for the 
continuation of the airborne radio portion of the modification of inservice aircraft 
required in the 137-wmg program. These retrofit requirements are in phase with 
the major modification/modernization of aircraft program of the Air Force and are 
within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft inventory. 
Excluded from this project is airborne radio equipment installed in production 
aircraft and airborne equipment peculiar to the electronic countermeasure 
program. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radio equipments, which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific air- 
craft types, are applied against those aircraft in the 137-wing program which did 
not receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is 
limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units 
more than 1 year after completion of such modification. Modification of non- 
tactical aircraft is limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft which re- 
main in the active inventory for more than 2 years after completion of such 
modification. Against the gross requirement obtained from the above computa- 
tion, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order to derive 
the net equipment requirement. Latest contract prices or evaluation of contrac- 
tors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized 
test equipment and transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force, are 
applied to the net quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 232—Airborne radar equipment: 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_._._--- eee. SR Bes _.-. $35, 683, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__---__. walls Ae _ 33, 415, 000 


Fiscal year 1955___-- sii aaa ech iain aaaede nw ntpwccsit Yh te eee ee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of the retrofit requirements of 
airborne radar equipment such as identification friend or foe (IFF) equipment 
and search, navigation and weather radar. The funds in this budget provide 
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for the continuation of the airborne radar portion of the modification of inservice 
aircraft required for the 137-wing program. These retrofit requirements are in 
hase with the major modification modernization of aircraft program of the Air 
‘orce and are within aircraft availabilities as indicated by the projected aircraft 
inventory. Excluded from this project is airborne radar equipment installed. in 
production aircraft and airborne electronic countermeasure equipment. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In computing the fund requirements for this project, the quantities of airborne 
radar equipments which are indicated in the configuration plan for specific 
aircraft types, are applied against those aireraft in the 137-wing program which 
did not receive the equipment in production. Modification of tactical aircraft is 
limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft remaining in tactical units 
more than | year after completion of such modification. Modification of non- 
tactical aircraft is limited to those types, models, and series of aircraft which 
remain in the active inventory for more than 2 vears after completion of such 
modification, with the exception of identification friend or foe (IFF) type of 
modification. The aircraft receiving this particular type modification are required 
to be in the active inventory for more than 1 year after completion of such modi- 
fication. Against the gross requirement obtained from the above computation, 
the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order to derive the 
net equipment requirement. Latest contract prices or evaluation of contractors’ 
latest cost quotations, including initial spares and spare parts, specialized test 
equipment and transportation from the manufacturer to the Air Force, are 
applied to the net quantitative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 233—Wire communications equipment: 


Requirements: 
I erst kien Bae $15, 138, 000 
a a en ee aaa 15, 923, 000 
SI a al aia aes acing te ieee 28, 285, 616 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic, and 
automatic ground wire communications equipment. such as teletypewriters, 
telegraph and telephone equipment, facsimile equipment, intercommunication 
sets, public address systems, recording equipment, related service test equipment 
and other associated items. This estimate will provide funds for wire communi- 
cations equipment required to support the approved Air Force programs. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is necessary for operational and administrative 
use by the various Air Force units and organizations in support of the current 
Air Force program. The authorizations for this equipment are determined from 
the allowances as contained in the various programing and authorization docu- 
ments, such as the unit allowance list (UAL), communications and electronics 
program (PC), and special list of equipment (SLOE). These authorizations are 
then applied to the organizations and bases in the program to obtain the quanti- 
tative requirements, and replacement factors based on actual experience are 
applied to the in-use inventory to obtain replacement requirements. Against the 
gross quantitative requirements, as obtained from the above computations, the 
on-hand and on-order assets are applied to derive the net equipment requirements. 
Latest contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quotations, 
including initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and trans- 
portation from the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net quanti- 
tative requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


Project 234—Ground radio equipment: 
Requirements: 


I a a Tel a $69, 278, 000 
Pa eA 2. Shs ees a Le ean telecs 84, 495, 000 
Se PEI San eo ie nc on hblamatnd awawew a 97, 663, 584 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio 
communications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, related service test 
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equipment and other associated items. This estimate will provide for the 
continued procurement of established items and initial procurement of new items 
of ground radio equipment required to support the Air Force programs. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The equipment in this project is used for ground-to-air communications in 
tactical and air defense operations; for navigational aids and air traffic control 
purposes; for the Alaskan air defense communications system (White Alice); 
for tropospheric and ionospheric scatter communications systems, and for base 
and organizational type radio communications systems. 

The authorizations for this type equipment are contained in the various pro- 
graming and authorization documents such as the unit allowance list (UAL), 
communications and electronics program (PC), and special equipment lists for 
the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. These authorizations are applied to 
the activities or bases in the program in order to obtain the quantitative require- 
ment. In addition, quantities required for mobilization reserve purposes are 
determined from applicable program documents and replacement quantities are 
derived by applying replacement factors to the inuse inventory. Against the 
gross quantitative requirement, as obtained from the above computations, the 
onhand and onorder assets are applied to obtain the net equipment requirements. 
Latest contract prices or evaluations of contractors’ latest cost quotations, in- 
cluding initial spares and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transporta- 
tion from the manufacturer to the Air Force are applied to the net quantitative 
requirements to obtain the fund requirements. 


Project 235—Ground Radar Equipment: 
Requirements: 


Ee ee ee ere ae ee $355, 580, 000 
oan tricia cist Giese chain tiie Midarniinm ging aa eee 311, 292, 570 
I ID ao Sicenrciomirtegr san ccwisitesacal nce Getenicd wks Se 353, 372, 919 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of ground radar equipment for fixed 
and mobile aircraft control and warning systems, identification (IF F) equipment, 
radar navigational aids, plotting and scoring equipment and height-finding equip- 
ment. This equipment will be used in the aircraft control and warning system, 
air defense semiautomatic ground environment system, radar improvement pro- 
gram, weapons control improvement program, radar gap filler program, distant 
early warning line (DEW line) and the overseas air defense program. 


PART II.—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The quantities of equipments required in this project were computed by the 
application of the approved air defense program against the authorizations for 
the various components of the system. Against the time phased gross require- 
ment obtained, the on-hand and on-order quantities are applied as assets in order 
to attain the net equipment requirement for the budget year. Latest contract 
prices or evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quotations, including initial spares 
and spare parts, specialized test equipment and transportation to the Air Force 
from the manufacturer, are utilized to determine unit costs of equipment. These 
prices are applied to the net requirements of equipment to obtain the total fund 
requirements. 


Project 236—Communications Security Equipment: 


Requirements: 
Neen TT TTT enn ee $5, 062, 000 
Fiscal year 1956___...--- ee a ae Ce nat aes _.- 42, 920, 000 


Fiscal year 1955-_--- eee oie one Smee i 4,577, 066 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of cryptographic equipment and 
associated devices for tactical and command communications channels using 
manual and semiautomatic radio, teletype facsimile, and voice circuits. This 
equipment includes audio coders and decoders, code indicators and various types 
of intercept and monitoring equipment. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Cryptographic devices are required to provide optimum security for official 
classified message traffic transmitted over communication channels operated by 
the Air Force. The authorizations for this equipment are contained in the USAF 
Security Service master program and the communications and electronics program 
document. These equipment authorizations are then applied against the various 
types of activities needing secure communications, to obtain the gross equipment 
requirement. Against this gross requirement, the on-hand and on-order assets 
are deducted to obtain the net equipment requirements. Latest contract price or 
cost estimates, including initial spares and spare parts, and first destination trans- 
portation, are utilized to determine unit costs. These unit costs are then applied 
to the net equipment requirements to obtain total fund requirements. 


Project 237— Electronic countermeasure equipment: 
Requirements: 


ey Ns iss sits cdo eal ew ei _ $195, 526, 000 
Fiscal year 1956______-- eee eee setae 171, 201, 000 
enone pee nee ee ee echoed h cow 68, 405, 846 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of airborne and ground electronic 
countermeasure equipment. It includes airborne jamming systems, airborne 
auxiliary equipment, ground passive detection equipment, and distributed area 
jamming systems. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate will provide funds to support the electronic countermeasure pro- 
grams included in the 137-wing program. Authorizations for electronic counter- 
measure equipment are developed from qualitative requirements of the using 
command and as finally approved by Headquarters, USAF, are reflected in the 
USAF electronic countermeasure program (ECM-—P). This document establishes 
the basis of issue of equipments to aircraft and ground installations in accordance 
with the current Air Foree program. All on-hand and on-order quantities have 
been applied against the gross requirement to obtain the net equipment require- 
ments. The latest contract prices or evaluation of contractors’ latest cost quota- 
tions, including spare parts and transportation to the Air Force from the manu- 
facturer, are utilized to determine the unit cost of the equipment. These prices 
are then applied to the net requirements to obtain the total fund requirements. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
Program 430: Logistical support 


Project 437—Installation of fixed communications electronics tech- 
nical components: 
Requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957_-- ae "a $15, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__- ; seep ioeter ecg 18, 185, 397 
Fiscal year 1955_ awa eects — 11, 100, 979 


Funds in this project are requested for the installation-engineering, installation, 
augmentation and rehabilitation of fixed communications-electronies facilities 
within the responsibility of the Air Materiel Command. The work to be accomp- 
lished is comprised of those nonrecurrent type projects which are beyond the 
capability and scope of normal maintenance provided for under project 438, 
base maintenance and operations. The facilities to be provided under this 
estimate are in support of Air Force combat forces and supporting units. The 
major effort to be expended during fiscal year 1957 will be in support of the 
National Security Council directive to provide a radar network that will give a 
maximum warning time of approaching hostile aircraft. 

The installation program for which funds are requested under this project may 
opera into three major areas and certain subportions as shown on the following 
table: 


























Summary of requirements 

Category Fiscal year | Fiscal vear | Fiscal year 
. 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(a) Air defense (aircraft control and warning)___._-__.._._._---| ($4,942, 751)| ($8, 485, 340)| ($7, 966, 000) 
(1) Ground control intercept computers_--___......._- 0 0 1, 761, 840 

ey cn I ee ome eae 0 0 665, 760 

(3) Radar improvement penta ciate ae cent ee | 4, 942, 751 8, 485. 340 5, 538, 400 
(6) Navigational aids (CAA requirements) SS 0 (457, 000) (549: 000) 
(c) Communications systems _- 7 a Se eS (6, 158, 228) (9, 243 057) (6, 485, 000) 
(1) Base wire and telephone. See tS gE LEE 4, 229 328 6, 070, 260 5, 638, 140 

Sy eer Rn SI et ee ceade tbe : 1, 928, 900 3, 172, 797 846, 860 

UN Nt i ga int Ca each cones 11,100,979 | 18, 185, 397 15, 000, 000 





Program 450: Operational support 


Project 457—Installation of fixed communications-electronics technical com- 
ponents: 


Requirements: 
ad arr ee clean edie ciabaatadl $16, 513, 000 
eR URNS. Se oe ee So toe be ae 9, 126, 070 
Peeeeet weer ames... oe ees Fe ea oe 6, 409, 345 


Funds requested under this budget project provide for installation and installa- 
tion engineering of the technical components of telephone and other fixed com- 
munications-electronics facilities including installation in new facilities and in 
connection with modification, augmentation, or rehabilitation of existing facilities. 
Excludes any new supporting structures (provided for in the appropriation 
“Military construction”), and major repairs of supporting structures provided 
for in other maintenance and operation accounts. The installation projects to be 
accomplished in this area are of a nonrecurring nature and are beyond the scope of 
normal day-to-day maintenance. 

Funding requirements are based on the number of facilities requiring engineering 
and installation during fiscal year 1957, for which equipment will be available and 
construction will be accomplished to meet programed operational dates. 

The scope of the work required is determined by the type of facility and its 
geographical location. Line item installation costs were computed on the basis of 
local area experience cost data developed by each command. 


Summary requirements 


i ‘iscal yee ‘iscal yee 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 




















Category RR : 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
1955 actual mated mated 
(a) Air defense__..__....--- ila ie dea ee ae $694,490 | $1, 071, 135 $7, 682, 066 
it ORIN So SC oa aciktcanewkesceebbantbenntin’ 2, 556, 500 2, 864, 125 1, 019, 985 
(a) SG IIENREIOD CP OUNOIE iin. 5 a a wed sin ods ewecbctcncencnceuve 3, 158, 355 5, 190, 810 7, 810, 949 
hd te ttl desl chen cieanemniiscindclakienis eid | 6, 409, 345 9,126,070 | 16, 513,000 
| | j 
Program 480: Servicewide support 
Project 482—Commercial communications systems: 
Requirements: 
> AUR SRR RE URL CR de Ay a ave eA Be $65, 692, 000 
nn ee ae a akee 54, 429, 293 
OU NN oe ee le nite eae 32, 740, 800 


This estimate includes provision for the leasing of telephone, teletype, tele- 
photo, facsimile, and special purpose network facilities and services required by 
the United States Air Force, worldwide, to fulfill approved program objectives 
during fiscal year 1957. The communications services and facilities obtained 
from commercial companies are considered as falling into three operational 
programs: 


enna as nt = vlaitah 
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A, Air defense 


This program encompasses the entire United States Air Force aircraft control 
and warning network in the Zone of Interior, Canada, Newfoundland, and Europe, 
and other related programs such as the radar extension plan, Ground Observer 
Corps program, and the gap filler program. 


B. United States Air Force strategic communications systems 


This program includes the various networks and systems in support of Air 
Force operations as a whole and consists of the weather and flight service systems, 
the United States Air Force communications network, and the special networks 
on systems required by the Strategic Air Command and the Air Force Security 
Service. 


C. Military communications in Spain 


This program provides for completing the contractual installation of commercial 
communications facilities in Spain to support all United States military programed 
activities and for the rental of communications facilities during fiscal year 1957. 

The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from commercial 
companies in the United States is based upon either actual circuit costs or is 
computed from established cost-planning factors which are based upon approved 
tariffs. Cost-planning factors are derived by averaging the actual cost of all 
installations served by an existing network or system. This experienced average 
cost is then applied to the programed installations’ months of operation contained 
in the Air Force program of base utilization and major deployment. 

Circuit costs in oversea areas have been developed on the basis of planning 
factors by network for each foreign country involved except for international 
circuits. International circuits were priced individually in accordance with tariff 
schedules developed for allied nations by the NATO European Long Lines Agency 

The following tabulation reflects a fiscal year comparison of funds required for 
each of the networks, systems, and services within each program: 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| j 


A. Air defense: 
1. Aircraft control and warning network | $9, 293,333 | $14, 431, 607 $2 


2, 988, 991 
2. Ground Observer Corps 4, 167, 433 6, 168, 717 | 7, 859, 710 
3. Radar extension plan ; ; 947, 632 1, 136, 000 | 1, 136, 000 
4. Broadcast fighter control program 0 400, 000 248, 210 
5. Control of electromagnetic radiations plan 294, 352 220, 000 225, 880 
Subtotal. in 14, 702, 750 22, 356, 324 32, 458, 791 
B. USAF strategic communications systems: 
1. SAC communications system 2, 057, 842 3, 739, 000 4, 506, 132 
2. USAF weather and flight service 4, 599, 962 5, 311, 537 6, 514, 004 
3. USAF communications network- 6, 606, 988 11, 878, 275 | 13, 946, 941 
4. USAF Security Service network_- 1, 258, 314 1, 233, 587 1, 192, 466 
; Subtotal_- 14, 523, 106 22, 162, 399 26, 159, 543 
C,. Military communications in Spain 3, 514, 944 9, 910, 570 | 7, 073, 826 
Total fiscal year requirement 32, 740, 800 54. 429, 293 65, 692, 160 
Total rounded to : : eee eee 65, 692, 000 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

General Biaxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Chairman, on this first chart is the same breakdown that we 
just entered in the record by budget code. You will notice the total 
for program 230 is $827.2 million and the grand total for the panel is 
$924.4 million. These are the same figures on this next chart, but 
broken down by operational programs, which is the way I would like 
to go through them to explain it to you. 

The charts to which I will refer have been previously provided to the 
committee. The first chart shows the program in terms of operating 
programs, and includes requirements from project 230, ‘Electronics 
and communications equipment”; project 437, “Installation of equip- 
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ment by Air Materiel Command”; project 457, Installation of Equip- 
ment by all other major commands”; and project 482, ‘“Commercial- 
communications systems.’’ It also shows, for your information, re- 
quirements in certain other operations and maintenance projects, and 
related military construction costs. These latter will be presented at 
the time the respective areas are heard by the committee. They are 
shown here only to give you a full picture of the communications- 
electronics program. 
AIR DEFENSE 


The first of these operating programs covers air defense. The 
funds we are requesting are shown in this chart in general terms, and 
will be shown in greater detail as we go through the program. 

As I proceed, there will be many details, facts, and plans which must 
necessarily be off the record. I shall endeavor to maintain the best 
possible continuity, in order that the committee may gain the fullest 
possible understanding of this program. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT 


Requirements for SAGE are shown on the first line of the chart. 
While [ am sure that the committee has seen and read the many recent 
releases in the press on SAGE—I would like to briefly recall to you a 
few of the facts on SAGE. I have a few charts which will show you 
(1) what it is; (2) when and where we will install it; and (3) some idea 
of the complexity of the task of putting together, in a coordinated, 
efficient and economical manner, all the elements which make up the 
system. I would like to quote from the definition of the responsibili- 
ties of our joint project office. 

The SAGE system is that portion of the air defense system which provides the 
means for the semiautomatic processing of data and weapon control and consists 
of: 

Those facilities required to process and transmit air-surveillance data from 
existing and planned data-gathering sources to direction centers. 

The direction centers where air-surveillance data, by means of electronic 
computers. is processed, evaluated. and developed into air situations at subsector 
level from which threat evaluation, weapons assignment and appropriate weapons- 
guidance orders are generated. 

Those facilities required to transmit situation data from direction centers to 
combat centers. 

The combat centers, where situation data from the direction centers, by means 
of electronic computers, is processed, evaluated, and developed, into sector level 
air situations from which the utilization of weapon resources can be monitored 
and directed. 

Those facilities required to transmit instruction from combat centers to direction 
centers. 

The heart of the system is the AN/FSQ-7 and 8-digital computer. 
Data is fed into the computer from the many sources indicated on the 
chart, stored within the computer, and used by it to determine the 
defensive action necessary to effect the interception and destruction 
of hostile aircraft. 

I have several charts which will illustrate the schedule for imple- 
mentation of SAGE. These charts outline the areas in which we 
will install it—and when; details of the schedule for the subsector at 





McGuire Air Force Base in New Jersey; and the scope of the problem 
of providing communications services for this subsector. Communica- 
tions are a vital factor in SAGE, and we are placing great reliance on 
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the commercial common carriers to provide our requirements. They 
are doing so in a most satisfactory and commendable fashion. I will 
discuss the many details of this program off the record. 

The next chart reflects both the recurring charges for leased tele- 
phone facilities for SAGE, and the contingent liability which, of 
course, is payable only in the event of cancellation by the Air Force. 

The recurring cost estimates indicated by the red bars are to 
provide for the leased communications support for the fiscal years 
indicated. The estimate for fiscal year 1957 will start procurement 
of services for the first centers. As previously discussed, leased 
circuit requirements are phased in accordance with equipment in- 
stallation and system test, and operator training schedules. These 
estimates increase in direct proportion to the implementation schedule 
of the SAGE system. At the present time we anticipate the level 
off annual leased circuit cost may approximate $157.6 million an- 
nually. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR SAGE COMMUNICATIONS 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read the proposed 
authorization for SAGE communications which was presented to the 
House Armed Services Committee during the hearings on the mili- 
tary construction program, March 8, 1956. This has been agreed 
to by the Comptroller General. 

Section 1 of the act of March 30, 1949, chapter 41 (50 U.S. C. 491) is amended 

) ’ I 
by the addition of the following: oe 

The Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to procure communication ser- 
vices required for the semiautomatic ground environment system. No contract 
for such services may be for a period of more than 10 years from the date com- 
munication services are first furnished under such contract. The maximum 
contingent liability of the Government under termination provisions of contracts 
authorized hereunder may not at any time exceed $222 million. In procuring 


such services, the Secretary of the Air Force shall utilize to the fullest extent the 
facilities and capabilities of communication common carriers, including coopera- 


tives, within their respective service areas. 
FORECAST OF REQUIREMENT FOR LEASED SERVICES 


The requirement for leased services, not only in the SAGE system, 
but throughout the Air Force is rapidly becoming a major item. 
This next chart illustrates the trend of increase in this program to 
the level-off point, at which time it will reach a relatively stable level 
of $215.8 million annually. As we proceed through the rest of this 
program, we will cover the several areas in which these requirements 
are generated. 


NONRECURRING INSTALLATION CHARGES 


The last item under SAGE is the requirement in project 457. This 
provides for payment of nonrecurring installation charges associated 
with the provision of service by independent telephone companies. 
Specifically, this provides for plant extensions and special features as 
covered in filed tariffs. These charges are assessed when the revenues 
to be derived from the services or channels through normal lease 
rates are not, in the opinion of the company, sufficient to warrant 
the telephone company assuming the costs of providing the necessary 
extensions. In such cases the customer pays all or a portion of the 
costs, the amount depending upon the circumstances in each case. 
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DEWLINE 


The requirement for DEWLINE is the next item under “Air 
defense.’’ Most of this requirement is related to the cost of shipping, 
storage, and packaging of electronic equipment procured in prior 
years. Only a minor portion is for additional equipment. 

I would like to take a moment to give you a brief summary of the 
status of DEWLINE. This has been an unprecedented task; and 
one which has been met magnificently. The Navy saw to the move- 
ment of huge quantities of material into a most difficult area, and 
maintained a delivery schedule which many thought to be impossible. 
The Army did the stevedoring, and rendered many useful and im- 
portant services. The cooperation and contribution of the Canadians 
have been considerable. This is all in addition to much civilian effort 
on a contract basis. The DEWLINE will stand as testimony to this 
tremendous and highly commendable joint effort. I have a few 
pictures taken during the DEWLINE operation which I am sure will 
be of interest to the committee. 

The project 482 DEWLINE requirement is for leased communica- 
tions services, extending from the termination of military-owned facili- 
ties in Canada and Northeast Air Command into CONAD head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs. 


OTHER AIR DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


The next three program elements are: (1) Weapons-control im- 
provement; which includes improvement in traffic-handling capacity, 
and BADGE, base air defense ground environment—for overseas air 
defense. I would like to explain these off the record. (2) Data link; 
which provides automatic control of interceptor aircraft from ground 
computers and (3) radar improvement; a program to insure the most 
modern radar capability in air defense. Also shown are the associ- 
ated project 437, project 457, and project 482 fund requirements re- 
lated to these programs. I have here a series of charts explaining 
these programs. Details of these will be off the record. 


IFF/SIF 


The next air defense item is the IFF-SIF program. IFF is “Tdenti- 
fication, friend or foe.’”’ SIF is “Selective identification feature.’’ 
These equipments make possible electronic identification of aircraft 
in air defense and will, in addition, pay a bonus in improved air traffic 
control capability through the increased ability to identify specific 
aircraft by radar. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS 


The requirement for “Air defense communications” provides the 
Government-owned facilities and leased services to interconnect the 
radar stations, control centers, airfields, and command headquarters 
of our air defense systems. It includes minimum backup radio facili- 
ties to assure a communications capability should we lose commercial 
service through enemy action or other emergency. To assure that 
these backup radio facilities are only provided where absolutely es- 
sential, firm criteria have been established as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing chart. 
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Also included is completion of the present plans for air defense 
communications in Alaska. This project, known as White Alice, is 
designed to connect planned radar stations in Alaska but is also a 
coordinated plan to meet the communications requirements of all the 
military services and other governmental agencies in the area. 

Included also is the requirement for equipment to provide communi- 
cations for the last 2 of our 5 Texas towers. 


AIR DEFENSE LEASED COMMUNICATIONS 


Under P-482 is the requirement for leased communications services. 
This provides for circuits, leased from commercial companies, to inter- 
connect our existing radar and other air defense installations, both in 
the United States and overseas. It also provides leased communi- 
castions support for the ground observer program, BROFICON, 
broadcast fighter control, and CONELRAD, control of electro- 
magnetic radiation. These are all vital elements in our air defense 
program. Details are shown on this next chart. 

This completes our presentation of the first major operating pro- 
gram—air defense. 


MODERNIZATION OF IN-SERVICE AIRCRAFT 


The second operating program is “Modernization of in-service 
aircraft, and related ground equipments.”’ It provides for airborne 
electronics and communications for installation in aircraft which 
were not so equipped in production, and for certain ground equipments 
which are related to, and usually function with, these airborne equip- 
ments. 

The major item in this program is short-range navigation. This 
includes requirements for ground and airborne TACAN equipment, 
and for airborne VOR. This next chart states the Air Force position 
on TACAN as the principal short range navigation facility, and the 
relationship of VOR to this position. To illustrate how we determine 
what we need in the TACAN program, this chart outlines the configu- 
ration of the aircraft in the program. The application of this configura- 
tion to numbers of aircraft and the time phasing desired produces 
our estimate of requirements. 

The next item is our requirement for instrument landing aids, 
which includes ground control approach (GCA) equipments. We are 
planning to procure a new, light-weight set, which offers many ad- 
vantages to the Air Force. This next chart compares the features of 
the new set with those presently in use. To illustrate the considerable 
difference between the present sets and the new lightweight set, I 
have some pictures which I’m sure will interest you. And this last 
chart will show you our planned program for this new set. 

The next item covers requirements for radio communications and 
navigation aids, which provides quantities of several equipments 
necessary in the operation and navigation of aircraft. These are 
equipments which increase safety of flight and landing, improve air 
crew efficiency and enable better utilization of our present equipment. 

Next in this program is radar navigation. The principal equip- 
ments concerned provide for accurate all-weather navigation by our 
airborne early warning aircraft and faster more positive aerial refueling 
operations by our bomber-tanker fleet. 
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ELECTRONICS COUNTERMEASURES 


The next major operating program is ‘‘Electronics countermeasures 
This is a continuing program designed to provide our ee: 
striking forces with the capability of penetrating an enemy’s electronic 
defenses. The next several charts, which will explain these programs 
to vou, will be off the record. 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 





The next major operating program is “Communications systems.” 
It provides our requirements for radio, wire, er yptographic and 
security equipment, funds for the installation of these equipments, 
and funds for procurement of leased communications services which 
are part of our world-wide systems. Included are the requirements 
of SAC to control the operations of that command and leased services 
in the USAF Strategic Communications System (GLOBECOM- 
AIRCOMNET). It also includes equipment requirements such as 
wire and telephone systems and fire-crash radios for our bases world- 
wide, and equipment for tactical and mobile units. The erypto- 
graphic and security equipments shown are required to assure secure 
communications throughout the Air Force systems, and for certain 
monitoring and intercept functions 

This next chart shows the program for establishment of Forward 
Seatter in the Atlantic and Europe. This is a new communications 
technique which shows an extremely high degree of reliability— 
probably the most important attribute of anv communications 
facility. Completion of the system on this map will provide consider- 
able improvement in our communications capability in this area of the 
world. 

STRATEGIC COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


This next chart gives some detail on the requirements for leased 
service in the Strategic Communications System; and includes weather 
and flight service requirements. 


* 


LEASED COMMUNICATIONS IN SPAIN 


These next three charts cover our requirement for leased communi- 
cations services in Spain. First is the cost of leased service con- 
sidered necessary for initial United States military operations in 
support of the Joint United States Military Advisory Group during 
the buildup of Air Force facilities; and for service in support of those 
bases which can be considered to have an emergency capability 
pending their completion. 

Second is the final increment of installation charges associated 
with the contract with the Spanish telephone company (Compania 
Telefonica Nacional de Espana) which was consummated during fiscal 
year 1955, and which totals $19.4 million. The total plant expansion 
by CTNE will have been completed by approximately June of 1957. 
At that time the United States will start accruing credits to monthly 
rental of facilities, which will provide a return of this entire investment 
to the United States Government. You will recall that details of 
this contract and their provisions were made available during the 
review of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimates. 
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This map will show the facilities to be constructed by CTNE to 
serve the installations in or near the cities shown on the map. 

Next we show the percentage of the contract which is now complete, 
and from which we are obtaining services. 

We are well satisfied with the progress of this program, and have 
full confidence that CTNE can fulfill its contractual obligations. 


SERVICE TEST 


The last major operating program is “service test.’’ This provides 
items which have completed the development stage, and are considered 
ready for testing prior to procurement for general application in the 
Air Force. he nature of the principal items requires that discussion 
of them be off the record. This program is very vital in progressing 
from research and development into the stage of actual hardware—in 
operational use. It is here that we start to gather the harvest we 
planted in past research and development efforts. 


SUMMARY 


This completes our presentation of the communications-electronics 
panel area program for the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. It is a 
large program—but a vital one in the mission of the Air Force. I 
would repeat my earlier remarks to the effect that “Electronic capa- 
bility is a major element in adequate defense retaliatory air power, 
and will become even more so in the future.”’ 

Mr. Manon. General, we will recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. Thank you very much. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 14, 1956. 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

Yesterday afternoon we were discussing the communications and 
electronics requirements for fiscal year 1957. We will continue our 
discussion of that phase of the Air Force budget. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


General Blake, there has been a lot of interest in Congress—and 
properly so, in my opinion—in the prices being paid for military 
equipment. It seems to me to be unfortunate that the implication 
has to some extent been that Congress is only interested in the profit 
and procurement angle of aircraft programs. I think the field of 
electronics is probably one of the most fertile fields to explore if you 
wish to seek to get more for your money and a more efficient and 
effective program. 

Of course, this is only the Air Force portion of the communications 
and electronics program. Do you know about what the whole 
program of this type for the entire Department of Defense is? 

General Buaxe. No, sir; I do not. We perhaps could get a figure 
and furnish it to you if you wish. 
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Mr. Manon. If it is not too much trouble, General Bogart, you 
might undertake to insert approximately what the comparable budget 
request is for the Army and for the Navy. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Comparable fiscal year 1957 budget for procurement and installation of communication 
and electronics equipment and leased commercial communication services 


Million 
I ii iio A wine teteliiab dd ahidun me Bball bataaaties See ee $110. 2 
I ct ee an a ae ta rage le oll ld 211.1 
ON a ea Be a ee ae ae ce cae tal eo 924. 4 


Note.—Amounts indicated above for the Army and the Navy include funds for operation and mainte- 
nance of servicewide communication networks and facilities. 


COMPETITION IN ELECTRONICS BUYING 


Mr. Manon. You yourself have nothing to do with the procure- 
ment, General Blake? 

General Buake. That is correct, sir. I have no specific responsi- 
bility for aircraft procurement. 

Mr. Mauon. You have to do with the requirements, but the 
procurement program is handled by the Air Materiel Command. 

Will you identify yourself, Colonel? 

Colonel Barrow. Colonel Barrow, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your position? 

Colonel BArrow. I am in the Directorate of Procurement and 
Production, Electronics Branch, Headquarters, Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have to do with the procurement program, 
do you not? You do not do the buying. 

Colonel BArrow. That is true. Our Air Materiel Command does 
the buying. 

Mr. Manon. You have a responsibility in the field of procurement, 
do you not? 

Colonel Barrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not really have very much competition in 
the electronics buying, do you; or not? 

Colonel Barrow. Yes, sir; there is competition in electronics 
buying. 

Mr. Manon. On these highly technical, complicated gadgets, do 
you have very much actual competition? Give the picture as well 
as you can, please. 

Colonel Barrow. That is true, sir. There is not procurement 
competition in terms of advertised procurement, but there is compe- 
tition in the negotiated sense. Because of the high complexity of the 
electronics equipment there is this problem of few producers. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not do much more advertised competitive 
bidding on electronics equipment, and get more for the dollar and 
do the job just as well otherwise? 

Colonel Barrow. Sir, each of the procurements is examined by 
the Air Materiel Command individually as to its susceptibility for 
advertised bidding and, wherever possible, it is advertised. In this 
examination they determine, too, the competitive nature in the 
negotiation field. 
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MAJOR COMPANIES WITH AIR FORCE CONTRACTS FOR COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you list at this point in the record the companies 
doing the major business with the Air Force in this field? 

Colonel Barrow. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The companies listed below are those companies with which the Air Force has 
placed the major portion of its procurements for communications and electronics. 
These companies have contracts with the Air Force for all types of communica- 
tions and electronics equipment, parts, and supplies: 


Aveo Manufacturing Co., Crosley Division, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Bruno Corp. New York, N. Y. 

Burroughs, Detroit, Mich. 

Cochran Foil Co. Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Craig Systems, Lawrence, Mass. 

Delco Radio Division, General Motors Corp., Kokomo, Ind, 
Kicor Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Electronics Corporation of America, Cambridge, Mass. 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 
Kspey Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Fairchild Camera, Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 
Federal Manufacturing & Engineering Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Federal Telephone & Radio Corp., Clifton, N. J. 
General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. 

General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

General Precision Laboratories, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Gilfillan Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hallicrafters Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hazeltine Electronics, Little Neck, N. Y. 

Hoffman Laboratories Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hughes Aircraft Division, Culver City, Calif. 

Hycon Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
International Business Machines, New York, N. Y. 
Kearfott Co., Little Falls, N. J. 

Laboratory for Electronics, Boston, Mass. 

Lavoie Laboratories, Morganville, N. J. 

Lear, Ine., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Litton Industries, San Carlos, Calif. 

The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

W. L. Maxon, Old Forge, Pa. 

Melpar, Alexandria, Va. 

Olympie Radio & Television, Inc., Long Island, N. Y. 
Packard Bell Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Phileo Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radio Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Reeves Instruments, New York, N. Y. 

Ryan Industries, Detroit, Mich. 

Sperry Rand, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
Stewart-Warner, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tung Sol Electric, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Varian Associates, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Webster-Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Wilcox Electric Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. Manon. If you should select the 10 companies which are doing 
the largest amount of business with the Government, what percentage 
of the business with the Air Force would that represent? 

Colonel Barrow. You would like to have a breakdown? 

73115—56——43 
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Mr. Manon. I should like to ask you if a few companies do the 

major business in this field, dollarwise? 

olonel Barrow. I cannot answer that question, sir. I do not 
have the details fully to substantiate an answer to that. I would 
like to furnish it for the record, if I may. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The companies which we have listed previously do a major part of the communi- 
cations-electronics business with the Air Force. Of these companies, 10 are now 
producing between 60 and 70 percent by dollar value, of the total communications 
and electronics equipment, parts and supplies. 


GENERAL BLAKE’S EXPERIENCE IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Manon. General Blake, what experience have you had in this 
field, other than your present assignment? 

General Biake. Prior to coming to my present duties I spent 
almost 5 years in research and development work at the Wright Air 
Development Center. These duties, while not directly related to 
procurement, required that I work very closely in furnishing speci- 
fications and other advice to our procurement people in the Air 
Materiel Command. 


NEGOTIATED BIDDING 


As a result of this experience I am firmly convinced that the selec- 
tive competition afforded by negotiated bidding is the only satisfactory 
way to get highly complex electronics equipment. 

I am sure that in my present position as Director of Communica- 
tions and Electronics, Headquarters, United States Air Force, where 
I hold specific responsibilities as to the successful operation of Air 
Force electronics equipment, I would be most unhappy to find our 
procurement people using any other method of bidding in the case of 
these complex, highly specialized items. 

Mr. Manon. Why would you be unhappy? 

General BLaxr. Because I do not believe we would get a quality 
product that way which would give us the results we need. 

Mr. Manon. When you need certain equipment for an aircraft of 
which if you are going to build hundreds, you would need hundreds of 
electronic items. Although they are complicated and highly technical, 
they could be constructed by a number of well-qualified companies, 
like General Electric, Bendix, RCA, Philco, and so forth. 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why can you not have them bid against each other; 
when you get your first models perfected? 

General Buaxe. In fact, this is what is most often done with the 
negotiated bidding process, wherein these qualified companies are 
selected to compete against each other; rather than open the door to 
any and all companies who may not have the necessary experience, 
technical know-how, or other capabilities to make the equipment. 

Mr. Manon. But why do you not have real competitive bidding 
among the companies which are really qualified—indisputably 
qualified? 

General Buaxe. I believe the negotiated process does exactly that. 
I think that is the practical effect of a proper negotiated bid. 

Mr. Manon. I think you would agree, would you not, that you 
would get more real competition and closer figuring if it were possible 
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to abandon the negotifted bid and go strictly to the competitive type 
of open bidding? 

General Buaxe. I would certainly agree that if an article is of a 
type which can be bought generally in the open market under that 
fashion, the competitive bid is the best, and that method is used in 
those cases. 

My point is that many of these electronics items, such as radar 
navigation and bombing systems, and highly specialized communi- 
cations items, just do not lend themselves to the kind of specification 
which will permit advertised bidding. There is room, in other words, 
for both advertised bidding and negotiated bidding. 

Mr. Manon. Apparently there is not much room. The figures 
show there does not seem to be much room for the regular advertised 
competitive bidding, because it is relatively a very small part of the 
defense procurement spending. 

General Buake. I think this is a direct reflection of the kinds of 
items being bought, rather than any desire to avoid open bidding. 

Mr. Manon. I realize when you are perfecting an item you cannot 
foresee just what the costs may be and you cannot go into an open 
advertised competitive bidding procedure. I am talking about the 
hundreds of electronics items you have to have. When you decide 
on what you need and you have perfected the gadget you want, then 
I do not see why you cannot get a more open competitive bid than 
you would otherwise. People who could not qualify would not be 
any bother of yours, it seems to me, even though they wanted to. 

General Bakr. Actually the pattern of bid, sir, very often starts 
out with negotiated bidding and then if purchases are made in later 
years, when the item does reach the status to which you refer, then 
very often the procurement base is broadened. 

Mr. Manon. Have you not observed since you have been in this 
field of research and development and electronics and communications 
that these electronics companies have mushroomed over the country 
pretty well and have made large profits; that they have started off on 
a shoestring and are now very substantial in their capital assets, and 
so forth? Is that true or not? 

General Buaxe. I do not believe I could give a complete answer to 
that offhand. My general impression, however, is that a large part 
of the expansion has been provided by the growth of other companies 
who were substantial in the field 10 or 15 years ago. I can think of 
1 or 2 examples. 

Perhaps a good one is the Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., which started 
out as a part of the Hughes Aircraft Co. and stems from a breakout of 
some of the people who worked for that company. In my opinion 
this company has grown primarily because of the outstanding qualifi- 
cations of the two men who now head it up. It is always possible in 
this country, if a man is good enough, to float to the top. I am sure 
that has happened in many instances, but the extent to which it has 
happened I could not say. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, we have to have a healthy condition 
in industry and people have to make a reasonable return on their 
investments. I do not complain about that, but I do feel that we 
have not ridden herd sufficiently well over the companies that do this 
business with the Department of Defense. I just think we can do a 
better job in that field. 
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: © 
DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Before pursuing that line of thought further, I should like to ask 
you if you personally can assure the committee that this request for 
almost a billion dollars for communications and electronics is a valid 
request? The multitude of items involved are beyond the capability 
of this committee insofar as discriminating among them and deciding 
what we should buy and what we should not buy is concerned. There 
is no way for us to know that. How can we be sure that you know 
that? 

General Buake. Well, I would say in the first place that my princi- 
pal duty, among the many duties I perform, is to make exactly that 
determination. In other words, the preparation of this particular 
budget is a year-around proposition in my office and is the most im= 
portant single duty we have. I spend more time on this very question’ 
than on any other single thing. 

1 think I can give you personal assurance that we have screened this 
down to where it represents an austere, valid requirement. In fact, 
as our Secretary, Mr. Quarles, mentioned, in his presentation to this 
committee, the budget this. year is essentially a tight one. 

Just to give you a rough figure, we started out about $600 million 
higher when we began the initial screening of budget estimates. As 
the result of chopping away and deferment of things we did not think 
were as important, we arrived at the slightly less than a billion dollars 
which we now present to you. 

Mr. Manon. When you say you started out with a figure which was 
$600 million higher than this, you mean in this field of electronics and 
communications? 

General Bake. Yes, sir. The initial rough estimate for program 
230 was about $1.5 billion. 

Mr. Manon. Did you make this firm and final estimate at a lower 
figure to a large extent because you thought you could get a lot of 
things you wanted for less money, or because you just eliminated the 
items? Iam sure there must have been, maybe, two factors involved 
there. What would be the situation? 

General Biake. It is difficult to pick the most important single 
factor. I would say that the most important item is probably general 
program slippage for technical or development reasons. 

Also, we are confronted in the Air Force, as in all the military serv- 
ices, with a stringent manpower problem from a skill point of view. 
If I may refer to some figures here, for example in the skilled levels, we 
have a shortage of 2,810 in the air traffic control and warning special- 
ity, with a reenlistment rate of 15.5 percent; we have a shortage of 
3.804 in the communication operations speciality, with a reenlistment 
rate of 18.1 percent; and we have a shortage of 3,315 in the radio and 
radar maintenance, both ground and airborne, with a reenlistment 
rate of 11.7 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that you do not have the skilled people 
in the Air Force who are required? 


General Buaxe. This is part of it. Also, the question of lack of 


people causes us to make stringent efforts to not complicate our 
maintenance and operations problems by the acquisition of any more 
of this kind of equipment than we can properly operate. So we are 
pushed by the manpower aspects of using this equipment. I would 
say this is the second most important factor. 
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The third most important factor is what I would call our ever- 
present desire to cut this figure down as low as possible. This is 
nothing new. We have done this every year. One can always find 
more ways to spend money if he wishes to do so. Our basic objective 
is to keep this budget down just as low as we possibly can and meet 
the important operational requirements of the Air Force. 

Those are certainly three of the most. important factors that re- 
sulted in this reduction. 

This is not peculiar to this year, either. This is the pattern we 
follow. We start out with the overall needs, so far as they can be 
predicted, and then move down from that particular point. 


REDUCTION OF COMPLEXITY OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Would it be possible, if the Air Force would take a 
firm stand, to drastically reduce the complexity of these machines or 
devices and accomplish the mission of the Air Force with people who 
are not so skilled? 

General BLiake, I am sure that some progress im this direction can 
be made.. This is one of our important objectives. We are continu- 
ally after our research and development people and our development 
contractors to incorporate more reliability and better maintainability 
in their designs. Progress has been made. I am sure it can continue 
to be made. 

Mr. Manon, General LeMay, in the Strategic Air Command, has 
been complaining for years—and T think properly so—that he is finding 
it very difficult to operate at the highest possible level of effectiveness 
because he cannot get and keep the highly trained technicians who are 
required by reason of the complexity “of modern warfare, 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have to do with the gadgets used by the Strategic 
Air Command, do you not? 

General BLakr. Many of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any good answer to the problem? 

General Buake. Well, I think only time can provide a reduction in 
this complexity. This is certainly something which all of us are work- 
ing hard to get accomplished. If you increase your reliability so that 
nothing ever fails, of course, you would completely eliminate the need 
for maintenance; so our end objective would be to get to that point. 
That is a utopian objective, and one we obviously will not reach. 

One of the reasons it is difficult to achieve this objective is that the 
demand for greater performance keeps going on year after year. 
General LeMay wants to fly higher and go farther and bomb more 
accurately every year. These are operational needs which are 
certainly valid. So the search for performance goes on. Complexity 
keeps pace with performance, and we trail along desperately trying 
to increase reliability and reduce complexity. 


PROGRAM SLIPPAGE 


Mr. Manon. What did you mean about program slippage? To 
what extent are we slipping or losing ground in our effort to achieve 
a modern air force? 

General BLAKg. As I mentioned in my presentation yesterday, on 
one of my charts I pointed out the reasons for a change in the SAGE 
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program. This caused us to delay our acceleration of the production 
of the computer for this program. This is an example of an important 
element that was changed and was part of the reduction which I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. You had not anticipated last year that this delay 
would occur? 

General Buaxe. We suspected that it might, but I would say we 
had not anticipated it. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH WESTERN ELECTRIC ON SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I want to make reference to the staff studies which 
have been made on the SAGE program. You have read that report? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; I have read it. 

Mr. Wuirttren. Could we have the pertinent parts inserted in the 
record at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mauon. As we go along we will see to that. 

On page 2 of the report, under “Summary of Findings and Recom- 
mendations,” the report states: 

Extensive research has been conducted since World War II by various groups 
into the type of radar warning networks needed for defense of the United States. 


As a result, implementation of the distant early warning (DEW) program was 
begun in 1952. . 


which was several years ago. Going on, the report states: 


Western Electric Co. * * * was selected by the Air Force as best qualified to 
undertake the overall responsibilities of implementing the SAGE program on a 
“‘package’’ concept basis. No evidence could be found that any other company 
was considered for this work. Ensuing contract negotiations between the Air 
Force and Western were marked by a “hard bargaining” attitude on the part of 
the company by refusing to accept standard Government contract clauses, by 
remaining adamant on the company’s definitions of allowable costs, by insisting 
on the incorporation of numerous intangibles in the scope of work to be performed, 
and by defining its fixed-fee position on an overall basis rather than by specific 
contract. 


However, the report goes on to say that staff inquiry disclosed no 
indication of unsatisfactory performance by Western Electric during 
the early stages of implementation of the program. 

Could you tell us a little about your experience as to the hard 
bargaining attitude of Western during the negotiation of this contract? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. Before asking Colonel Barrow to talk 
about this in a little more detail, let me say I sat in on some of the 
earlier discussions, primarily incident to the statement of work; that 
is, the description of what we wanted the contractor to accomplish. 

I noted in these discussions nothing which I would even remotely 
describe as “hard bargaining.’”’ I did notice—and I thought quite 
properly—a cautious attitude on the part of the prospective con- 
tractor. This was a big job he was being asked todo. He would have 
to sacrifice a lot of his technical and executive talent in order to 
manage it. This was the first time the Air Force had used the weapons 
systems contractor approach for a ground program of this kind. 
There were many things which needed to be defined. 

I thought the contractor was quite objective in insisting that we 
explore all of these and have them carefully laid out to avoid mis- 
understanding as to what we might expect them to do later on. I 
thought it was an admirable approach on his part and it gave me a 
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lot of confidence in whether he could do the job. I did not at any 
time think of it as hard bargaining at all. 
Mr. Manon. Do you think of it now as being hard bargaining? 
General Buaxe. No, sir. I never have. 


COST OF LEASED LINES IN SAGE SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Turning to page 4, I note the report states: 

The cost of leased lines is one of the procurement areas of the SAGE program 
in which the Air Force should exercise much more critical review. The annual 
expenditures, estimated to exceed $200 million, make this procurement a potential 
source of substantial savings. Staff inquiry disclosed that Air Force activity 
toward obtaining rate reductions has been totally inadequate. More vigorous 
and effective action is needed. 

A virile program of rate negotiation and review by technically competent per- 
sonnel is urgently required. Action on rate reductions, with utilities and com- 
missions, should be actively initiated and pursued. 


INCLUSION OF INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT ON SAGE IN RECORD 


I have a letter from Mr. McCormack which I believe I shall read 
into the record, but before I do so we should like, if it is appropriate, 
to place in the record this entire SAGE report of the staff. 

We were told by the Comptroller, Secretary McNeil, of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, that some of this material was of such a nature that 
it could not be declassified and presented in the record. We do want, 
at the beginning of this record, to place whatever portion of the report 
in the record as can be placed in the record, with necessary modi- 
fications. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. And urge that they make such changes as may make 
it possible to put the whole report in the record. There are certain 
things as now written which might be classified, where by substitutions 
or blanks or other things we could get a larger part of it in the record. 
I should like for them to be cone if possible, to make such changes 
as would make the whole investigators’ report possible to be placed in 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. Otherwise it will not be adequately understandable to 
you and the people in the Pentagon who will have a copy of this pro- 
ceeding here in the committee, and it will not be useful to the com- 
mittee. We would want to put as much as properly could be placed 
in the record. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you look into that matter in a sympathetic way 
in an effort to meet the request of the committee, General? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. The Air Force is happy to note that in 
general the SAGE report in question justifies the Air Force methods 
and management in this particular program. We think it is a good 
report. However the report is admittedly critical in section V. 

Mr. Manon. Section V, according to Department of Defense letter 
can be placed in the record, wo we have no problem with section V. 

General Buaxe. We strongly urged the Department of Defense to 
leave section V in an unclassified status so that the critical portion of 
the report could be put in the record, and we could comment on that, 
which we are prepared to do. 
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With regard to the rest of the report, for the moment at least, I must 
rest on Mr. McNeil’s letter to vou. 
(The unclassified section of the report follows:) 0 


A REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED STaTES House oF 
REPRESENTATIVES ON SAGE anp DEW, January 14, 1956 

















SECTION V. LEASED LINE COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 






A. Background information 


Under date of May 4, 1955, the Honorable Lyle 8. Garlock, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, advised the Subcommittee on Department of Defense of 
the House Appropriations Committee of the scope of the communications services 
that would be necessary to implement the SAGE system for the air defense of the 
United States. 

The stated policy of the military services with respect to communication serv- 
ices may be found in the recommendations of the Presidential Communication 
Policy Board which state in pertinent part, ““Within the continental limits of the 
United States, the military services, in establishing communications networks for 
the purpose of interconnecting their various * * * installations * * * will, by 
lease or other contractual arrangement, utilize commercial facilities and services 
when available and feasible * * *,’’ 

The foregoing policy was publicly reaffirmed at New Haven, Conn., October 
27, 1955, by Maj. Gen. Gordon A. Blake, Director of Communications, Head- 
quarters USAF. General Blake stated in substance that the military services 
had demonstrated, after years of trial and experimentation since World War I 
with different methods and media, that' Government ownership of circuit facilities 
was inflexible, inadequate, and exorbitant in cost. Therefore, the communica- 
tions services for SAGE would be leased from the telephone industry. 

The annual rentals of facilities required to implement the 8 seetors and 32 
subsectors of the SAGE system, when complete, have been variously estimated 
in the range between 160 and 240 million dollars. 

Mr. Garlock’s letter of May 4, 1955, also advised that these services would be 
contracted for under the authority of section 201 (a) (3) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act, pursuant to delegations of authority from the 
Administrator of General Services and the Secretary of Defense. The referenced 
section permits entering into contracts for public utility services for periods not 
exceeding 10 vears. The conference report accompanying the enactment of 
Public Law 152 (63 Stat. 383; 64 Stat. 591), Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, leaves no doubt that the congressional authorization for 
10-year public utility contracts was intended to cover situations primarily in 
electric power contracts where advantages would acerue to the Government, 
such as specific discount provisions for term contracts extending for periods in 
excess of 1 year. No such advantages apply in contracts for communications 
service with the telephone industry. It is difficult, therefore, to follow the 
legalistic reasoning which led to the request for delegation froni General Services 
Administration by the Department of Defense. It is even more difficult to 
resolve the application of the criteria established by GSA in the delegation of 
authority to DOD to contracts for communications services. These limiting 
criteria read as follows: 

‘“* * * authority is hereby delegated to the Secretary of Defense to enter intd 
contracts for public utility services (power, gas, water, and communications) 
for periods extending beyond a current fiscal vear but not exceeding 10 years, 
under 1 or more of the following circumstances: 

‘““(a) Where there are obtained lower rates, larger discounts, or more favorable 
conditions of service than those available under contracts the firm term of which 
would not extend bevond a current fiseal year; 

““(b) Where connection or special facility charges payable under contracts the 
firm term of which would not extend beyond a current fiscal vear are eliminated 
or reduced: 

‘“(c) The utility refuses to render the desired service except under a contract 
the firm term of which extends beyond a current fiscal year.” 

There is nothing unique in the ordering of telephone communieation services 
or, for that matter, in the intent to order certain services at specifie dates in the 
future. This procedure is being followed regularly under several! existing con- 
tractual arrangements by which agencies in all areas of government may obtain 
utility services, including ail categories of communications services. The Comp- 
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troller: General has gone even further and pointed out in Supplement No. 15 to 
GAO General Regulation No. 51, dated July 31, 1952, that no specifie underlying 
contract is required where the service is from a regulated public utility at filed 
rates. 

It is a fact that for many years the Government has obtained the various 
communications services it required in the normal, routine manner, under the 
regular tariffs, the same as any commercial customer. These services are pro- 
cured on the usual fiscal year basis, and are subject to all applicable practices, 
rules, regulations, and conditions of service that are incorporated by reference 
in the tariff filings of any public utility. These tariffs include the liability that 
may result in the event of termination of service within the minimum service 
period. 

This minimum service period is applicable to all communication services, and 
varies with the nature of the particular type of service. For example, for most 
single circuit services the minimum service period is 1 month; but for installa- 
tions requiring the use of small switchboards it is a year, for larger switchboards 
it is 5 years, and for some special long-haul circuit arrangements, such as would be 
required in the SAGE system, it is 10 years. It is logical that there should be 
termination liability for some of the foregoing services since there is usually 
considerable expense incurred by the telephone companies in providing these 
larger installation services for one specific customer. ‘The customer, in this case 
the Government, should be expected to pay some of that expense if it stops taking 
service before the telephone companies have amortized their initial investment in 
providing the facilities for service. It logically follows, too—and this is reflected 
in actual practice—that the more involved or expensive the equipment installa- 
tion, the less likelihood there is for use of the facilities or services later by others, 
the larger will be the amount of liability, and the longer will be the minimum 
service period in order that the rentals may adequately recompense the com- 
panies for their initial capital expenditures. 

In the SAGE system, which requires complex circuits to isolated points, the 
original capital investment by the telephone companies is extremely large. This 
will be reflected in large termination liability at the beginning of the actual service 
period, Further, certain parts of the communications system may involve special 
facilities for which the company believes there would be no other foreseeable 
demand in event of termination by the Government. Therefore, the communica- 
tion companies—A,. T. & T. long lines, Associated Bell companies, and the Inde- 
pendent Telephone companies, have already incorporated in their existing tariffs 
10-year termination liability provisions in order to amortize their large capital 
investments for.these complicated service facilities. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that there has been so much confusion between, and 
unprecise references to, the two quite similar but distinctly different concepts of 
the 10-year termination liability and the 10-year term contract. The first con- 
cept refers to an order for service which involves large complicated facilities or 
plant installations wherein the maximum termination liability is reduced in 
fixed monthly increments from the actual date of service availability over a 10- 
vear period. The intent of both parties—that is, a specific telephone company 
and the Government—is to have service available over an indefinite period. 
This would cover a specific fiscal year and continue thereafter until further notice. 
At the end of 10 years there would be no further termination liability outstanding 
against the Government. The legal complication at issue becomes immediately 
obvious when it is realized that communications funds are appropriated on a 
specific 1-year limitation basis. 

The second concept refers to a definite and specific contract of 10 years’ dura- 
tion containing a provision for liquidated damages in the event of termination by 
the Government before the expiration of the 10-year period. Since the Govern- 
ment has in existence agreements covering indefinite periods of time with the 
telephone company, a 10-year definite contract would contain no more or less than 
what already exists in the tariffs on file with the FCC and State and local public 
utility commissions. Competent Government and company counsel agree that a 
+0-year contract and an indefinite contract with 10-year termination liability are 
legally equivalent. 

. In view of all these factors, the adequacy of the normal fiscal year method of 
contracting for service, the same degree of protection for the utility company in 
the event of termination on either contract basis, and the lack of any discount, 
or other perceivable consideration for a long-term contract, the basis for the Air 
Force’s writing, or desiring to write, a 10-year contract for SAGE facilities, can- 
not be discerned, and the entire handling of the matter among the agencies con- 
cerned— Air Force, GSA, and GAO—was indecisive and inconclusive. The 
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Comptroller General’s Decision B-—124672, dated August 15, 1955, requiring a 
resubmission to the Congress does little to clarify the issue, since it does not 
clearly pinpoint the crux of the problem, contract termination liability. Staff 
representatives in consultation with legal representatives of the Office of the 
Comptroller General reached agreement that the entire matter needed enabling 
legislation to clarify the internal fiscal position of the Government since, his- 
torically, communications funds have been appropriated on an annual basis with 
specific l-year limitation and this does not permit establishing contingent lia- 
bility reserves in the accounts of any agency beyond 1 fiscal year. 

The SAGE system, one phase in the Continental Air Defense, was discussed 
by the Air Force with various congressional groups from time to time, including 
the House Appropriations Committee during consideration of the 1956 supple- 
mental appropriations bill. The fact that total SAGE system cost would be in 
excess of a billion dollars and that very heavy annual expenditures for rental of 
the many long-haul communications circuits would be required to implement the 
system (estimated upward of 500 circuits per subsector) were placed in the record. 

Against the background of such information, the Congress gave the SAGE 
concept its approval by appropriating program funds. The fact that possibly 
as many as 25,000 circuits may be installed over a period extending through 1960, 
with maximum annual rentals approaching $240 million, does not alter the pres- 
ently existing situation wherein these same types of circuits and services are now 
being used for defense and other governmental purposes; the only difference is 
that in the SAGE system there are more of them. 

From the standpoint of telephone industry economics, there are several haz- 
ardous business aspects to the present SAGE program: 

1. The program requires many extensions of circuits into sparsely settled areas 
where there may be little opportunity to utilize any of the spare cable capacity 
for regular service, thus affording negligible diversity. Against this there is the 
advantage of a substantial steady utilization of a large fixed portion of the cable 
installation from the beginning of service and extending indefinitely. 

2. The 2-year lead time between letter of intent and Communications Service 
authorization is nonproductive. Against this is the fact that a long lead time 
between planning of circuit extension and connection of service is not unusual 
and not materially different from normal commercial practice. In fact, having a 
firm customer for a substantial number of circuits can be a definite advantage. 


B. The telephone industry 


The makeup of the telephone industry in the United States is a matter that 
many do not clearly understand. The Bell System, so called, dominates it. 
This system consists of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (A. T. & T.) 
and its operating subsidiaries, notably, its long-lines department which operates 
the Nation’s toll or long-distance business, and the 22 other Bell companivs, 
subsidiary or associated, which provide what is known as local service. The 
Bell System’s twenty-odd compani’s predominate in the major centers of popula- 
tion and, in the aggregate, provide about 85 percent of the telephone business 
in the country, measured in terms of number of telephones. However, it operates 
in only about one-third of the country, areawise. 

The remaining two-thirds of the country’s area, representing only about 15 per- 
cent of the telephone business, is served by the several thousand companies 
comprising the so-called independent telephone industry. However, for toll 
purposes, the independents also connect with Bell’s long-lines department, so 
that there is usually no substantial difference between Bell and independent in 
the handling of long-distance calls. The service furnished by most of the 
independent industry is of the same high quality as that of the Bell System. 

Although most of the several thousand independent companies are small, over 
400 of them serving less than 50 telephones each, some 80 of them report annual 
gross incomes in excess of $1 million. In addition, the United States Independent 
Telephone Association (USITA) has been formed by companies representing 
about 90 percent of the telephones in the independent field. The USITA is, in 
effect, the national trade organization for the independent segmert of the tele- 
phone industry. It maintains its offices at 438 Pennsylvania Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Clyde 8. Bailey, executive vice president, and George C. Richert, 
secretary, heading up the permanent staff. Other officials, largely honorary, of 
the association, and members of its various working committees are elected from 
the membership. 

The USITA liaison official for the SAGE program is William C. Henry, a colonel 
in the Signal Corps Reserve, with the designation of USITA military liaison officer. 
Mr. Henry is president and general manager of the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
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of Bellevue, Ohio, one of the larger independent companies. He coordinates the 
SAGE program for the independent telephone industry and is well qualified to 
perform the necessary functions because of his long association with the industry 
and the military. 

The distribution of the estimated $160 million to $240 million annual communi- 
cations service rental revenues among the 3 categories of suppliers, long lines, 
Bell operating companies, and independent operating companies, is not subject 
to precise determination at this time since only a small proportion of the exact 
circuit requirements have thus far been established. However, various estimates 
tentatively indicate that the rental revenues will be divided approximately 55 
percent to long lines (A. T. & T.), 30 percent to the Bell companies, and 15 percent 
to the independents. On an assumed average basis of $200 million per year in 
service rentals, the above distribution estimates would give $110 million to !ong 
line, $60 million to the Bell operating companies, and $30 million to the inde- 
pendent telephone industry. 

However, one of the big problems in this matter of leased lines is the availability 
of circuits. While it is true to a degree that the backbone circuitry is already in 
place in the form of spare cable capacity along certain commercial routes or por- 
tions of routes, the majority of the overall circuit requirements wil! have to be 
built. The Bell Svstem appears to be well aware of the size of the problem 
because two of its subsidiaries, Western Electric and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories have been rather heavily involved in all of the early design phases of the 
SAGE program. 

Indications are that about 75 percent of the total SAGE communications facili- 
ties required would be along existing routes; about half of it out of existing plant. 
The remaining 25 percent would be new plant built on new routes. 

About one-third of the total plant involved would be nonrecoverable if termi- 
nated, the difference between the 25 and the 33 percent representing facilities 
along existing routes into light service or low population areas, plus purely mili- 
tary terminal equipment, which would be nonrecoverable. 

The Bell System’s fundamental rate principle applicable to these facilities is 
that a telephone company can keep its rates at a minimum only if it has complete 
freedom to choose the most economical means of providing service to customers. 
Consistent with this principle, it has been the established Bell practice for many 
years to require customers to defray the additional costs in cases in which, at their 
request, service is furnished in a manner other than the company would normally 
select, such as a request for an alternate routing. 

The procedure presently established by the Air Defense Command (ADC), 
Colorado Springs, which places orders for leased lines, is as follows: 

1. The specific overall external circuit requirements for a particular subsector 
are developed. This involves determination of the radar sites and other data- 
gathering points that will feed into the center, and the numbers and quality of 
circuits between each point and the center, or computer location. 

2. These combined requirements are turned over to long lines, which studies 
each route and engineers each circuit. These engineering data, with minimum and 
maximum circuitry selections, are submitted to ADC with the breakdown by 
specific telephone companies that will furnish these circuits, or segments thereof. 
a—-, of the specific circuitry is entirely a Government decision made by 
ADC. 

3. Letters of intent, and/or commercial service authorizations (CSA) will 
probably have to be prepared for each company concerned, whether long lines, 
Bell Co. or an independent company. LEHecause of the large numbers of circuits 
required, totaling possibly 25,000, many of them involving more than one sup- 
plier, together with the probability of a number of changes in each of these CSA’s, 
plans are being made to simplify order handling techniques by use of [BM punch- 
card accounting for each circuit or segment. This seems logical since some 20 
or more items of information detail, fiscal and technical, must be at hand for 
each circuit or segment, and the use of IBM techniques would permit very rapid 
evaluation of any data desired. 


C. Rates 


With ultimate annual rentals of possibily as high as $240 million at present 
rates, the desirability of early action to reduce rates wherever possible is obvious. 
That this action should be prompt and vigorous is evident when it is realized that 
even a 1 percent overall reduction would effect a saving of possibly $2.5 million 

r year. 
eo be well, at this point, to discuss the recent rate filing with the FCC by 
A. T. & T. long lines. Under date of December 6, 1955, following a series of 
prehearing conferences, a formal hearing was held before the FCC. 
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It is to be noted that although the Air Force, as a party of very substantial 
interest because of the impact of the proposed rates on the annual charges for 
SAGE circuits, participated in the prehearing conferences, it was not represented 
at the formal hearing. That hearing has been recessed indefinitely pendiag com- 
pletion of certain company cost studies ordered by the Commission, but whether 
the Air Force plans to participate when hearing resumes could not be aseertained 
by staff representatives. In this proceeding, the A. T. & T., long lines department, 
requested FCC approval of a multiple-private-line offering that would result in 
reduced rates for groups of three or more basic circuits. Thus the rate per channel 
would be reduced as the number of channels required by the customer increased. 

A. T. & T. testimony at the FCC hearing indicated that this multiple-channel 
offering had been under study for several years, even before A. T. & T. had any 
knowledge of SAGE. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that should it be ap- 
proved it will result in substantial reduction in long lines circuit rentals. Pre- 
liminary A. T. & T. estimates have indicated the reductions may amount to as 
much as $14 million annually on the SAGE long lines requirements alone. 

However, A. T. & T. long lines covers only a portion of the SAGE circuits, the 
interstate portion. Those circuits that connect points entirely within a State, 
so-called intrastate, are furnished by Bell and independent operating telephone 
companies at rates that are subject to regulations by the public utility regulatory 
commission of each State, excepting Texas and Iowa which have regulation on a 
city basis only. These intrastate rates, when established, are generally uniform 
throughout that State. It would therefore seem desirable to initiate imme‘iately 
an active program directed toward effecting the same type of multiple circuit rate 
reduction within each State as has been proposed by A. T. & T. on an interstate 
basis. The same underlying philosophy applies, namely, that the rate per channel 
should be reduced as the number of channels required by the customer is increased, 

In order to initiate appropriate action in this direction, it would be necessary 
to go before the commissions in each of 46 States, as well as specific city councils 
in Texas and Iowa. Inasmuch as the advance planning is already well underw ay 
in some of the subsectors, action to effect rate adjustments is already past due. 

This theory and urgent need has been recognized by Brig. Gen. P. C. Sandretto, 
Air Force Reserve, whose business career is as vice president of Federal Tele- 
communications Laboratory, Nutley, N. J., a private enterprise. During his 
tour of active duty in October 1955, he was assigned to ADC, Colorado Springs, 
to study the problems relative to the leasing of communic ations facilities for the 
SAGE system. 

His report was presented as a memorandum of October 26, 1955 to the Director 
of Communications and Electronics, Headquarters, USAF, .entitled “SAGE 
Leased Communications Facilities.’’ The report emphasized two pressing hasic 
needs: 

A greater effectiveness at ADC in contracting and negotiating for ultilities 
requirements, One example of ine ffectiveness in negotiation concerns an exten- 
sion of service in an independent company’s territory where the ADC not only 
paid the full installation costs for plant necessary to provide the service, which 
plant under the tariffs became the property of the company, but on which the 
Government pays full tariff rental charges. Even the independent liaison officer 
considered such contracting action indefensible and exorbitant. 

2. Increased capabilities and expansion of technical staff in order to permit 
more vigorous action toward reduction of rates. In this rate action area, perhaps 
more than in any other, the most pressing need exists. The sheer size of the 
two hundred-odd million dollars annual circuit rentals marks it as a logical place 
to scrutinize for possible reductions. The pending action before the FCC is a 
worthwhile step in the right direction but it touches on only one phase of the 
matter, the long lines portion of the circuits, representing only about half of the 
total cost. 

It is the view of staff representatives that this matter of possible rate adjust- 
ments for SAGE circuit requirements is one that has been almost completely 
ignored by the Air Force. In fact, in the entire area of rates, there is a marked 
philosophy of ‘‘laissez faire,” relying on the communications industry to initials 
adjustments, and then trusting that the industry and the commissions will se 
that the Government receives its fair share. No effeétivé ¢ capability or eompe- 
-tence in this respect exists either at the USAF or at ADC, in spite of the fact that 
the test Cape Cod system with its heavy cireuit requirements has been in service 
or some time and the scheduled completion dates for the first subsectors aré 
already established. There has been far too much reliance on platitudes such 
“as, ‘‘We review all rates” and “Rates are regulated by the commissions. There 
is a complete lack of definite and positive action in this : area on the part of the 

Air Force. 
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The rotation of military personnel handling such matters is a serious weakness 
in the entire operation. ‘The short tenancy of even partially qualified military 
personnel has not been very helpful, in the opinion of industry representatives, 


D. Termination liability treatment 


Probably the most important single point that emerges from all the GAO-AF- 
GSA leased-line contract confusion is the fact that, regardless of the type of service 
authorization used, the Government incurs certain contingent liabilities once it 
makes a commitment for any of this service. With respect to circuits such as 
would be required for SAG K, the liability, in time sequence, starts with the letter 
of intent, or request for service, and builds up over the 2-year planning, engineer- 
ing and ‘installation phase to ‘the amount of the maximum investment. This 
installation cost, plus net estimated cost of removal (allowing for salvage) con- 
stitutes the amount of termination liability which the Government assumes 
when it actually begins to take service, which amount is reduced or amortized 
over a 10-year period at the straight line rate of one one-hundred-and-twentieth 
per month. 

This liability has always existed in principle in every telephone company 
tariff. In the great preponderance of cases, usually involving PBX switehboards 
with 5-year liability periods, it was purely ‘academic because of the permanency 
inherent in most Government communications installations. In addition, the 
amounts involved were relatively nominal. 

In the instant matter, however, the costs involved in providing circuits for all 
sites, may exceed $1 billion. This is based on a rule-of-thumb used by an emi- 
nent authority in the industry that a capital investment of about 4 times the 
estimated annual rental (in this case $240 million) is reasonable. ~However, 
insofar as the telephone companies are concerned, it appears that most of the 
costs involved will be recoverable, should service be discontinued by the Govern- 
ment. Indications are that the telephone companies will be able to integrate 
most of the new facilities into then existing systems and that there will be rela- 
tively normal loss. As a result, and based on the requirement of 33 SAGE 
centers at an A. T. & T. estimated maximum termination liability of $8 million 
per center, the Air Force has developed a maximum total simultaneous liability 
of $222 million, which appears reasonable. 

Thus, even in these times of multibillion dollar appropriations, there exists, or 
will exist, insofar as SAGE communications are concerned, a definite and sizable 
contingent liability which will decrease at a uniform rate over a 10-year period. 
It is the view of the staff that as a matter of principle this liability should be 
recognized at the time of the initial document of intent. Such liability would 
fluctuate by fiscal years to meet the anticipated level of the contingency, and would 
reduce to zero as the minimum service period for the particular equipment was 
completed. 

For example, an installation with a termination liability of $120,000 would have 
the initial cost portion of that liability built up over the 2-year planning and in- 
stallation phase. After service began the liability would be reduced by $12,000 
per year ($1,000 or one one-hundred twentieth per month) over the first 10 
years of service life. 

The staff feels that the basic requirement to resolve the entire problem is 
enabling legislation to incur termination liabilities for communication services. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN W. M’CORMACK 


Mr. Manon. Here is a letter dated March 9 from Mr. McCormack, 
the majority leader of the House, to me, in which he says: 


I have reviewed the staff report to the Committee on Appropriations on the 
SAGE and DEW systems and have been impressed by the fact that the Govern- 
ment has apparently been very derelict in appearing before Federal and State 
regulatory agencies and in contracting for utility services. 

I understand that no executive agency appeared at the hearing of the FCC on 
Deeember 6, 1955, when the propcsed multiple tariff was under consideration: 
It also appears that little representation is given to the Government’s interests 
before State regulatory agencies with the result that the rates paid are actually, 
those. filed and the statement that they are “approved by regulatory ‘agencies’. 
is largely a myth. 

Section 201 (a) (4) of the. Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
(Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) provides that: 

“The. Administrator shail * * * 
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“(4) With respect to transportation and other public utility services for the 
use of executive agencies, represent such agencies in negotiations with carriers 
and other public utilities and in proceedings involving carriers or other public 
utilities before Federal and State regulatory bodies;”’ 

It occurs to me that GSA has not been able to redeem this responsibility for 
one reason or another and you may wish to have them appear before your group 
to determine what they will be able to do in the large undertaking depicted by the 
investigating staff of the Appropriations Committee. 

Signed by Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the record should 
show that Mr. McCormack is also a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which has been working in this field, so 
that it might show this is based on his experience, in that position 
rather than his position as majority leader? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Davis. Is that also the source of some of the erroneous informa- 
tion which appeared in a statement Mr. McCormack made, when this 
thing was first brought up, do you suppose? 

Mr. Manon. I do not remember exactly the statement he made, 
but certainly I could not agree that it was in error. 

Mr. Scrivner. He made the statement that Congress had been 
bypassed, and Congress had not been bypassed. 

Right at this point I would like to make an inquiry and have the 
record show the law. My recollection is that the law prohibits any 
preferential treatment for the Government. I cannot quote the 
section, but I know it has been quoted and brought to my attention 
several times, where the Government cannot be given a preferential 
rate treatment. 

General Buake. I believe that is correct, Mr. Scrivner. 


RATE NEGOTIATIONS FOR LEASED COMMUNICATION LINES 


Mr. Manon. I am just tossing this thing into the discussion, and I 
would like to have your best considered nonpartisan remarks in regard 
to this problem. 

Mr. ScrIvNER. You mean my nonpartisan remarks, or the general’s? 

Mr. Manon. The general’s. 

General Buaxe. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will answer all questions 
from both sides. 

There are several questions which are now before me here, I believe. 
Perhaps the first thing would be to enter in the record our comments 
on the sections on pages 4 and 5 of the staff report which you read a 
few minutes ago, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Buaxe. I have it here. Shall I read it? 

Mr. Mavwon. Yes, let us hear it. 

General Brake. For over a year, the Air Force has concerned itself 
with the problem of reduced communications rates in connection with 
the SAGE system. Initially, the matter was discussed with officials of 
A. T. & T. Then, on September 6, 1955, the Air Force wrote to 
A. T. & T. urging that consideration be given to reduced rates in view 
of the magnitude and volume of services and facilities required for the 
SAGE system and the possibility of reduced administration costs. A 
copy of this letter was forwarded to the FCC by the Air Force indi- 
cating that the Air Force felt that consideration of reduced rates under 
the circumstances appeared warranted. On September 22, 1955, 
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A. T. & T. filed with the FCC a new proposed tariff which would in 
general provide reduced rates for any user of multiple private line 
services and channels in excess of three units as defined in the tariff. 
It is roughly estimated that the new tariff rates, if approved, would 
reduce the annual cost to the Air Force for long line services by 
$14 million. 

The hearings before the FCC have been postponed for several 
months pending the furnishing of additional information by A. T. 
& T. In view of the fact that broad policy issues affecting the com- 
mercial carriers are involved, that the proposed tariff has been 
vigorously opposed by one of the common carriers, and that the pro- 
posed rate would not affect SAGE alone but would become part of 
the whole bulk user problem affecting large private and Govern- 
mental users, the question of participation by the Air Force in rate 
hearings before the FCC has been referred to the Secretary of Defense 
to determine the desirability of such participation and whether the 
Air Force is the appropriate agency to represent the Government. 
It should be noted that under the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 the General Services Administration has 
primary responsibility for representing executive agencies in pro- 
ceedings before Federal and State regulatory bodies which involve 
communications. Although the Department of Defense may exempt 
itself from this requirement, GSA and Defense have agreed that 
normally the latter will intervene on behalf of the United States 
only where the Department of Defense is the only interested party. 

With respect to securing multiple circuit rate reductions within 
each State which may become involved with the SAGE communica- 
tions network, it is the view of the Air Force that favorable considera- 
tion by States would be most unlikely, and, therefore, ought not to 
be sought, until the FCC has resolved the broad economic and policy 
issues involved. It is felt that, since new principles are involved not 
heretofore considered by such regulatory bodies, the States will not 
favorably consider requests for such a reduction until FCC approval 
has been indicated in the interstate area. In this connection, it 
should be noted that circuits are normally ordered some 2 years 
before services are needed and payment is actually made. For this 
and the other reasons set forth above, the Air Force does not feel 
that action in the intrastate area is already past due. 

The Air Force does not consider that it would be justified in creat- 
ing a large staff of communications rate experts who would, in effect, 
duplicate the work of Federal and State regulatory bodies in review- 
ing tariff rates. Although a certain degree of review is certainly 
justified and necessary, the size of the staff and scope of the review 
must be kept within reasonable limits. The Air Force has been 
working on the problem of training its personnel and increasing its 
capabilities for discharging such a function in the area of communi- 
cations rates. In 1949, a program was initiated under which certain 
kev personnel were assigned to various companies (e. g., A. T. & T., 
RCA, WU) for training. To date, 46 personnel have been so trained 
and 14 more are undergoing training. We are continuing this pro- 
gram as well as attempting to ease the problem created by rotation 
of personnel through the establishment of more civil-service positions. 

Mr. Manon. You have just read this carefully worded and prepared 
statement in regard to the need for an aggressive effort to secure 
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better rates for the Government. Recapitulating that -statement, 
approximately what have you said? 

General Biaxe. I have said that we have tackled the problem; 
that we think we are as aggressive as the time phasing of the probe 
lems calls for; that the question of Government participation in thé 
FCC hearings is a matter which the Secretary of Defense and the 
General Services Administration will have to determine. “We do not 
feel that the Air Force is the proper participant, because the question 
is broader than just SAGE. We disagree, in other words, 180 degrees 
with the statement of the staff that we have been the slightest derelict 
in this respect. We do not think so. 

Mr. Manon. Do you concede that the Department of Defense or 
the Government otherwise has not picked this ball up and run with it 
in an effort to help get a better working arrangement at lesser cost? 

General Buake. No, sir. I would like to answer Mr. Scrivner’s 
question a little bit in this context. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


General Buaxe. The Communication Act of 1934 does not pro- 
vide—nor is there provided anywhere else insofar as I know—au- 
thority for preferential rates for the Government. In fact, it is my 
belief, and I know this is shared by at least the Bell System people, 
that specific legislation by Congress would be required to authorize 
a preferential rate for Government. So there is a broad legal and 
policy question involved here. 

The rate that we are seeking and that we are supporting is part of 
a bulk-user rate. In other words, the National Broadcasting Co. or 
anybody else using bulk communications would profit by a bulk-user 
rate. In other words, this would be determined by the economic 
aspects of it. 

Now, to determine it in any other way would in effect—that is, if 
you gave a preferential rate for Government—just take it out of the 
hides of the ordinary telephone users, you and I and all the other 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt? You only do that if you let the 
rates be such as to make them lose money. As long as they made a 
profit from you it could be reflected in a reduced rate to the general 
public. Your statement as to charging the Government less, if they 
still made a profit from the Government, would not be so, since it 
would not do what you said it would at all, General. As long as the 
company makes money over and above costs in dealing with the 
Government there would be no losses to reflect in higher costs to 
the American people. 

Mr. Scrivner. There could be. 

General BLAxe. The rates are determined 

Mr. WuirtreNn. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. 

You made the statement that if the company made reduced rates 
to the Government it would result in the American people having to 
pay higher telephone costs. That is incorrect, if the volume of the 
Government’s business was such as to result in economies to the 
company; is that not true? 

I have sat here and tried to take it, but your whole presentation 
has indicated that the investigators’ report is 100 percent inaccurate; 
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that the attitude of yourself is on the side of the folks you are supposed 
to be negotiating with. That is the impression I get. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want the record to show his attitude and demeanor 
does not indicate that to me at all. It sounds to me like he is making 
a plain factual statement. 

Mr. Manon. This is not on television, so we cannot decide that 
point. 

Will you please respond to this very pointed and proper question, 
as it seems to me? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. It is a very proper question. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General BLAkr. The rates are determined, Mr. Whitten, to provide 
not only for the installation and operating cost but also a certain 
profit level for the commercial common carriers—whether they be 
A. T. & T., the independent telephone companies, or the so-called 
cooperatives, which are a special form of independent telephone 
company. 

If anything is done which reduces the amount of income to the com- 
mercial common carrier on a broad scale—such as preferential rates 
to Government would do in my opinion—if the factors by which rates 
are determined are still considered valid—in other words, if there is a 
certain profit level, assuming operating cost and installation remain 
the same—then my statement that the private users would have to 
pay the difference, I think, is valid. 

If I may put it in this fashion: Either you have to reduce the profit 
to the company which is determined by the regulatory body or take 
it out of the other users who do not have the preferential rate. Your 
choice is one of the two. Perhaps that clarifies my statement. 

Mr. Wuitten. Let me take you one step further. If to meet this 


requirement of the general law they give you a bulk rate, and for the 


purposes of the description we use the same facilities that they have 
and it requires no new facilities, and by reason of your big volume 
you-work out this bulk rate, which would apply to anybody else who 
used it to the same extent, then it would not be preferential in violation 
of the general law. 

The point you make is where the company, by a rate schedule which 
is set up or a tariff which is set up by the Federal Communications 
Commission, or in the States by the State regulatory body, is entitled 
to a certain rate of return over and above operating expenses plus its 
investment. So when you give them this big volume, for the purposes 
of the description, over the same investment and over the same lines, 
it would result, even though the rates might be considerably lower, 
and should result, in still more profits, which would be reflected in 
lower rates to the average American consumer. Would that not be 
true? 

If you give them a heavy volume of business over existing facilities 
so that they can use it more and more, if they make a profit that is 
simply an additional profit they might match against their investment 
and add to the tariff which gives them a certain rate of return on their 
investment. 

I will grant you that as big as your business is, doubtless there are 
certain other additional costs in new lines and things like that. I 
grant you that. But I am taking issue with your earlier statement 
that to give bulk rates or lower rates because of the volume of busi- 
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ness would cost the American average telephone user money in in- 
creased rates. I think that is wholly unfounded. 

General Buaxe. The rates are based on a circuit-mile basis. These 
various cost factors are prorated out on a circuit-mile basis. Any 
time you rent a circuit mile, whether it is us or anybody else, the cost 
factor would apply. 

I do not quite follow the point that when we get these services it 
is in effect without cost to the commercial common carrier, because 
they have to install and operate and maintain the circuits. This costs 
them money. 

Mr. Wauirren. I said that I grant you that your volume is so big 
they probably would have to have some new facilities. They prob- 
ably had to make some expansions. But by way of illustration if per- 
chance they used the same equipment and the same investment, 
though they would have operating costs, if they still made a profit on 
it it would go into the column “Income for the company” which in 
turn would not necessarily raise the price to the American average 
telephone user at all. Now, the rates by and large are based on in- 
vestment, operating cost, plus a reasonable return. 

General Bake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirrten. And that is overall. If you should tomorrow double 
the amount of business you give them, and they could handle it with 
what they already have, you could pay a 10-percent rate and still give 
them extra profits to match the formula which the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission says they are entitled to, and it certainly would 
not necessarily increase the price to the American consumer at all. 

General BLaxe. Well, yes, sir; that assumption would be valid only 
if there were that much spare capacity in the telephone company. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. 

General Biaxe. However, these factors of installation and operat- 
ing cost are prorated on a circuit-mile basis, assuming that the facilities 
are in fact used. In other words, if they do not sell their service it 
does not make any difference what the factor is; they do not make any 
money. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Let us go into this. All of the telephone rates are 
much, much higher intrastate than they are interstate. By and large, 
on an average cost, it costs about as much to call 100 miles in Missis- 
sippi as it would cost to call 600 miles across State lines. 

General Buake. Yes, sir. I believe that is generally true. 

Mr. Wuitten. That is generally true throughout the country. 
Now, you state that because of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission holding the rates down that of itself is the cause of the other. 
That is not necessarily true; is it? 

General Buaxe. The reason for the long-haul rates being less, I 
believe, is the fact that you can put in more circuits between points 
and handle communications more efficiently on a longer basis. 

Mr. Wuitten. Would it not appear that it is the difference between 
the State regulatory bodies and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission control? 

General Buaxe. I am not familiar enough with the State bodies to 
comment on that question, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuitren. You understand I am no expert but it would seem 
the only thing to consider is that if the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission should set a tariff or set a rate which would amount to a con- 
fiscatory rate schedule the company would have the right to go to 
court and ask that the ruling be set aside. 

General Buaxe. I presume they would. 

Mr. Wuitrten. Short of that it is under the regulation of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WuirtteEn. I wish to make the point again. If you will read 
the testimony you will find you made the rather flat statement that 
to give you bulk rates, which you described as preferential rates, would 
result in higher prices to the average telephone consumer in the country; 
and I do not believe that is necessarily true. 

General Biaxe. I would like to be perfectly clear on this point. 
I am not talking about a bulk rate as filed before the FCC. 1 think 
this is economically sound. We support this sort of a bulk rate on a 
broad-scale basis. 

I believe I stated that the effect of a preferential rate—in other 
words, if we got a low rate for ourselves, for the Air Force only—would 
be such that unless there were a lot of spare capacity, as in the exam- 
ple you used, the way rates are determined, you would have to reduce 
the profit below the ee: authorized by the regulatory bodies or raise 
the rates for other users. 

Mr. Wuirren. They charge a whole lot more on charges for a short- 
distance call within the State than they do on the long-distance calls. 
The rate in the tariff and the assurance that the company has is based 
on the overall earnings as compared with the overall costs after you 
take into consideration the overall investment. There is not anything 
that sets the rate at a point where they have to make the same identical 
profit cn each phase of it or on each customer or on each line of activity. 
That is the pcint I make with you. A large volume of business over 
the same lines or with the same investment might make for lower rates 
with the same return. 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. Being based on the overall profit, a 
major change, such as would be occasioned by a Government rate, 
would inevitably affect their overall profit. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Not if the Goverament’s business has been built 
up, such as you here are practically doubling the size of their business 
in many, many fields. When you add that much volume to it, 
10 percent as much return on that big volume might be more profit 
gross. This is giving telephone service to small companies in large 
volume. 

General Buaxke. If I may, I should like to insert in the record, 
Mr. Chairman, the relationship between the annual lease figure given 
yesterday of $157.6 million and the total telephone business in the 
country. 

I believe I would disagree, Mr. Whitten, that with SAGE we are 
doubling their business. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, that is probably an exaggeration, but it just 
illustrates my point. I have not stated any figures at all. I just 
mean to refer to the type of business you are giving them in many 
instances, where they have never had any business of that sort. So 
in that particular field I suspect doubling would be a very small 
illustration. 





General Biaxe. The services that we will acquire are ordinary in 
the sense that they are microwave channels or coaxial cable channels 
or services which are also available for other groups, such as the large 
broadcasting companies. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much does it cost to put those in, or do you 
pay for it yourself? 

General Bake. This depends entirely en the circumstances. 

Mr. Wuarrren. That is right. If the Government pays out the 
whole cost of putting that in, or does it under such a contract that 
at the end of a certain period of time the investment belongs to the 
company, and you amortize it by your rates, I think in that case thé 
company’s right to a return and everything else would be substan- 
tially changed. Yet in many of those places you are in effect putting 
up the money for the original cost, are you not? 

General Biaxe. We are in some cases, but the bulk of the expan- 
sion is being taken care of by the telephone company. 

The figure to which I referred, Mr. Mahon, is based on $157.6 
million leased cost, which I presented yesterday. It is estimated 
that in 1963 this will represent 1% percent of the total telephone com- 
pany business—independents and the Bell System. While it is an 
important item of business, Mr. Whitten, I do not think it is as large 
as might have been indicated. 

Mr. Mauon. I think what Mr. Whitten had reference to—at least 
what I. understood he had reference to—was that this might give a 
terrific impetus to the business on certain lines and in certain localities, 
rather than nationwide. 

Mr. Wuirten. I meant in this partic ular category. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me it does give a very large impetus to 
business in certain areas on certain lines, in certain localities. _ 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. Pereentagewise I think this would be 
more important on some of the smaller independents—out where the 
radar sites are and so forth. The largest, of course, is the Bell System, 
and they put about $1 billion a vear into new plant. As big as SAGE 
is, it might almost be described as a drop in the bucket in the total 
expansion of telephone facilities in this country. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I want to say this: I have no idea whether your 
rates are too high or too low. I have read the investigators’ report. 
I do know that they raise several questions, such as that you are in 
effect financing the location’of equipment which the telephone com- 
pany itself will need in future years, and by reason of their contract 
with you they will end up with the equipment, without having to 
actually put it in themselves. The Government will have put it in 
for them 

I have no way of knowing whether they are paying too much in 
rates or not, but I am afr aid of a man in your position who does the 
negotiating for the Government if he starts off with the belief that a 
lower bulk rate—which is in effect a way of preferring the Government 
because of the volume of this business—would be reflected in increased 
cost to the average American telephone user. I would not want to 
risk the Government’s negotiation in the hands of a perfectly honest. 
sincere man who believed that. That is the whole point of my 
presentation. 

General Buaxe. Mr. Whitten, I do not negotiate these contracts 
to begin with. This is an operation which is decentralized. In the 
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ease of the circuits for ‘air defense, which is what SAGE represents, 
this is done by the Air Defense Command at Colorado Springs. So 
I am not in the position of a negotiator. 

However, if I were, I am sure that I could do an effective job and that 
my attitude, which I am entirely w illing to put on the record, is that 
I think the Air Force gets its money’s worth from the te lephone com- 
panies of this country—and I emphasize every time I say this I refer 
to Bell and the independents and cooperatives. I think this represents 
in & communications sense, a splendid investment. 

Mr. Wuirtten. It comes back to this: Any company, or any private 
company, is entitled to a fair rate of return on its investment. I will 
start off with that. But I would insist that if the Government should 
add large business over existing facilities, bulk rates would be in 
order—— 

General Buaxer. Well, since this is regulated, they are obviously not 
exceeding it, and my opinion would be—and I cannot prove this with 
complete facts and figures—but my opinion would be that in many 
cases the rate of return on the specific facilities put in for and used 
by the Air Force is probably less than thé overall rate authorized. [ 
think they are getting in some cases less than the overall rate of return. 
You must realize that many of these facilities are created out in what 
amounts to the wilderness. 

I have a case which we can go into in great detail if the committee 
wishes. It costs a lot of money to put those things in. The main- 
tenance costs are high in the mountainous parts of the United States. 
It does not look like a moneymaking thing to me. 

Mr. Wuirten. In all of our discussion here I have not directed 
myself to whether the rates were too high or too low, because I have 
no way of knowing. 

General Biaxe. The rate question, we believe, is one in which we 
must, by law and as well as by policy, conform to the rates as filed in 
éither the interstate or intrastate regulatory body. This we do, and 
propose to continue to do. 

~ We have supported the bulk rate on the filing with FCC. 

Mr. Manon. Do all of the States have regulatory bodies? 

General BLaxke. I believe they all do except Texas, Mr. Chairman. 
I think this is handled by the Railroad Commission. Am I correct 
in that statement, Major McCabe? 

Major McCase. It is handled by counties and in some cases by 
the local municipal bodies. 

General Buaxe. In other words, it is a municipal and a county 
regulation rather than a State regulation in the State of Texas. 

Is there anv other exception, Major McCabe? 

Major McCasr. There may be a few others; but the majority are 
State controlled. 

General Buake. Certainly, the general pattern is that “they are 
State regulatory bodies. 

Mr. Manon. Let us say that a large amount of additional business 
is being given in certain areas to certain lines and to-certain telephone 
companies, cooperatives, independents or the big Bell System—and 
here is a large additional business, relatively speaking. You get a 
¢ertain bulk rate by reason of your Government contract; do you not? 
~ ‘General Biaxe. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is prohibited. 
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Mr. Manon. I thought you received certain bulk rates. I under- 
stood you to say you do receive certain bulk rates, the same that the 
large companies received in handling their business. Is not the indi- 
vidual rate the same to everyone? 

General BLaxe. No, sir; we pay the filed rates. The only bulk 
rate which we have discussed here is the one which is now pending as 
a filing before the Federal Communications Commission and this is 
not yet an approved rate. So, there is no bulk rate. 

Mr. Manon. There is no bulk rate at all at this time? 

General Buaxe. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I understood that there was now at this time a bulk 
rate. 

General Buaxe. No, sir; there is one pending before FCC. 

Mr. Manon. How long has it been pending? 

General Buake. Since last fall. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, if I recall correctly, that prohibi- 
tion against preferential rates or the lack of bulk rates is a result of 
the basic law and it applies not only to the telephone and telegraph 
rates, but to transportation rates as well. However, I cannot 
presently put my finger on it. 

Mr. Manon. It certainly does seem to me that as large a user as 
the Government will become in this field that some special considera- 
tion in rate structure is sensible, and I do not think you would have 
to take it out of the hide of the ordinary telephone user. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think General Blake has put his 
finger on the whole thing when he said it requires an amendment to 
the law. This law has been in existence for many, many years, and 
if the history with reference to this matter which I studied is correct, 
our party has not been in control of the legislative body since 1932, 
except for the 4 years of the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

Mr. Wuirren. I believe you read the history right on that point. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have had about somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 20 years to remedy the matter. 

Mr. Manon. I am not concerned about the Democrats or Republi- 
cans. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I am not, either. 

Mr. Manon. I am concerned wholly with the rights of the taxpayers 
and the interest of the Government at this particular time in this 
particular matter. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I was trying to make, Mr. Chairman, was 
that some of the things brought up in this investigator’s report are 
nothing new whatsoever. It has been a matter that has been governed 
by law for, lo, these many years, and the FCC has been given the power 
of making the rates, and that is what they have been doing. 

Since the question has come up that the law must be changed, 
that is a job for Mr. McCormack and his committee to work on. They 
are in charge of Government Operations. They can prepare a law 
and introduce it, and get it quickly passed, and provide that the FCC 
can give not only bulk rates—and there is a difference between bulk 
and preferential rates—to Uncle Sam in regard to telephone, tele- 
graph, and transportation as well, and if they see fit they could even 
authorize FCC to give the Federal Government preferential treatment 
as distinguished from the bulk rate, if they do not have that authority 
now. 
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Some of the criticism which has been directed particularly at the 
Air Force, if the criticism is valid, has not been directed at the proper 
target. The answers which General Blake has given have been factual 
and pretty well refute some of the statements in the investigator’s 
report. 


SAGE FACILITIES TO BE FUNDED BY THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Wuirten. I would like to point out some distinctions here: 

The records show that the Federal Government has provided facili- 
ties at many places in connection with SAGE and in connection with 
other activities, and in other cases where at the end of a certain period 
of time this equipment reverts to the telephone company, for in- 
stance, and there are other factors which make for a different situa- 
tion. 

I have no way of knowing whether the rates are reasonable or 
unreasonable, or whether the rates of pay are reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the rates are unreasonable it is because the FCC 
and the local State regulatory bodies which have made the rates have 
set them too high. If they are too high, that is where the criticism 
should be directed. However, I would guess, having seen how some 
of these commissions work, that as you pointed out in some of these 
instances the installation is made at Government expense and that 
that would be one of the factors considered by the individual agency 
in fixing its rates. 

Mr. Wuirten. That might lend substance to the investigators’ 
finding that the Department of Defense, although it happens to be 
directed toward the Air Force, had not forcefully presented the 
Government’s side of this matter to the Federal Communications 
Commission. I cannot say whether they have or have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Blake answered that. 

Mr. Wuirren. However, that field would be a field where they 
would be called upon to press firmly as to the amount of contribution 
the Government would make in providing installations and facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Blake has answered that. The GSA has 
been authorized to represent the Government in these matters. That 
has been the law for many years, as General Blake stated. 

Mr. Manon. Do you take the position, General Blake, that it 
makes no difference whether the Federal Government is represented 
or not; that you have to pay the regular tariff in all these States under 
all circumstances? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; we believe we must follow the filed tariff 
rates until the proper regulatory body, either FCC or the State body, 
provides a different rate of some kind. 

Mr. Manon. Could the State body provide a different rate if the 
State laws permitted it, irrespective of the FCC? 

General BLake. Yes, sir, on intrastate circuits. 

Mr. Manon. Could it do so on intrastate business? 

General Buake. Yes, sir: intrastate regulations are matters of the 
State concerned. 

Mr. Wuitten. We have before us the question of SAGE and various 
other activities in this field and we have the investigators’ report which 
is marked ‘‘Secret”’ and not for release as of this moment. 
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That. report to a limited degree shows us what the Government is 
spending and what facilities we are providing and things of that sort, 
The members of this committee cannot release this report. We have 
seen information presented on the board here in which it is said it is 
supersecret and it is not incorporated into the record. 

Has a copy of what your investment is and what you are providing 
and of all the money that the Government is spending 1 in the way of 
setting up installations and various other activities, being supersecret 
even to this committee on appropriations, been filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission, or is it kept secret for various reasons 
where the Federal Communications Commission will not have any 
idea of knowing what your investment is? 

General BLaAkr. May | assume that the investment we are talking 
about, Mr. Whitten, is the investment in additional telephone plant? 

Mr. Wuirren. | mean the various governmental expenditures 
which will eventually end up owned by the telephone company on 
which during the interim period the Governme nt w ill have put its 
money into it rather than the telephone company? 

Since it is so supersecret to this committee, we would presume you 
have not vet filed it with the Federal Communications ‘Commission, 
which fixes these rates, and they do not know, in addition to many 
other things, that you are providing all these funds, 

Do they know it, or not know it? It is supersecret to us, and I just 
wondered if you have filed it with the GSA which agency is the spokes- 
man for the Federal Government in this matter? 

General Bakr. No, sir; we would not file that. .The policy ques- 
tion before FCC is really independent of that particular consideration. 

With regard to the policy for determining who pays for additional 
plant, I would. like to point out that it is the policy of the various 
regulatory bodies that if a telephone plant must be built for a special 
user that. this installation is normally paid for by that special user. 
In order to give you just a very small example, suppose you owned a 
fishing camp a mile away from the end of the rural party line, and 
you wished to get a telephone put in at that fishing camp. 

The regulatory rules require that you pay for the poles and so forth 


which go into that particular line, and then you start paying the 


regular rate. This is no different for the Air Force if we are talking 
about a large radar site. 

Mr. Wauirren. Does not the illustration which you gave vary from 
State to State, and community to community? 

General Biaker. Yes, sir; but this is the general pattern of the 
regulation. Some of the ground rules do vary. In some situations, 
for example, the company pays for the first half mile and you pay 
everything beyond that poimt. However, there are differences 
between States. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to make one comment relative to the 
staff investigators’ report which Mr. Whitten referred to as having 
been marked “Secret.’’ The ‘Secret’? mark was placed on it by this 
committee, and not by the Department of Defense. 
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PREFERENTIAL RATES AND BULK RATES DEFINED 


Now, General Blake, in order that we may get just one or two 
things clear in my mind, inasmuch as we have been talking about 
bulk and preferential rates, I would like to have the definition here 
now or for the record as to what “bulk rates” are, and what “‘prefer- 
ential rates’? would be and if you have with you the pertinent sections 
of the law which relate to the rate-making powers of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and any sections of that law which relate to 
either bulk or preferential rates, I would like to hear them. 

I am practicing law by memory now, and I have not read that 
portion of the law for many, many years. 

General Buake. I think, Mr. Scrivner, that the most pertinent 
section is in the Communications Act of 1934, as amended; specifically 
section 202. 

Do you wish me to read it into the record? 

Mr. ScrivNER. Summarize it, and then put it in the record. 

General BLaker. Section 202 reads as follows: 

(a) It shall be unlawful for any common carrier to make any unjust or un- 
reasonable discrimination in charges, practices, classifications, regulations, facili- 
ties, or services for or in connection with like communications services, directly or 
indirectly, by any means or device, or to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preferential advantage to any particular person, class of persons, or locality, or to 
subject any particular person, class of persons, or locality to any undue or un- 
reasonable prejudice or disadvantage. 

(b) Charges or services, whenever referred to in this Act, include charges for, 
or services in connection with, the use of wires in chain broadcasting or incidental 
to radio communication of any kind. 

(ec) Any carrier who knowingly violates the provisions of this section shall for- 
feit to the United States the sum of $500 for each such offense, and $25 for each 
and every day of the continuance of such offense. 


? 


I would define a “preferential rate’’ as one which is in violation of 
this particular section of the Communications Act of 1934. 

A bulk user rate, on the other hand, if it is authorized by the FCC, 
would provide a rate which would not be preferential to any particular 
class of user such as Government or private broadcasting, or what 
have you, but would be available for any and all persons who might 
want to lease bulk communications. One of the reasons for filing this 
is that the telephone companies feel that they must be in a more 
advantageous position competitively with other forms of communica- 
tion service. This is why they filed a bulk rate. 

I would make that distinction between bulk and preferential rates. 


LEGALITY OF GIVING PREFERENTIAL RATES TO THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. There is probably some other information, because 
in the years during which I have served on this committee we have 
been told several times about this matter of rates and it has been spot- 
lighted now because of the SAGE operation. We have been paying 
tremendous telephone, telegraph, and transportation rates for as long 
as we have had Government communications, and as long as we have 
had these facilities. I know that in years past when this matter came 
up that we have asked the same question. 

I can recall one particular situation that developed between here 
and Baltimore where I felt that we were paying too much for multi- 
channel lines in view of the amount of traffic that was being carried 
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between here and Baltimore, and we went into it and at that time we 
found that there was a prohibition against giving any preferential 
rate to the Government, even though it was the largest user. 

General Biake. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That has always been in my mind. 

General Bogart, if you have anything to add, from the legal staff 
of either the Air Force or the Department of Defense to this point, it 
should be inserted at this point in the record. 

General Bogart. I will have that point checked, Mr. Scrivner. 

(The information requested follows:) 


With respect to the question of the legality of charging a different rate to the 
Government from that charged nongovernmental users of wire and radio com- 
munication service, section 201 (b) of the Federal Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended (47 U. 8. C. 201 (b)), provides in relevant part as follows: 

““(b) All charges, practices, classifications, and regulations for and in connection 
with such communication service, shall be just and reasonable, and any such 
charge, practice, classification, or regulation that is unjust or unreasonable is 
declared to be unlawful: Provided, That communications by wire or radio subject 
to this chapter may be classified into day, night, repeated, unrepeated, letter, 
commercial, press, Government, and such other classes as the Commission may 
decide to be just and reasonable, and different charges may be made for the 
different classes of communications. * * * The Commission may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary in the public interest to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter.” 

Under the provision of the Federal Communications Act, quoted above, 
authority exists for establishment of a separate classification of wire and communi- 
cation service furnished the Government. The charge for such service may differ 
from the charge to nongovernmental users of the same type of service. The fact 
that the rate charged the Government may be lower than the rate charged non- 
governmental users of the same type of service does not, in itself, constitute an 
unjust or unreasonable discrimination or an undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage within the meaning of the Federal Communications Act. 

On March 12, 1956, the Department of Defense filed with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission a petition for leave to intervene In the matter of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company (charges, classifications, regulations and prac- 
tices for and in connection with taultiple private line services and channels) 
(docket No. 11518). This proceeding arose out of the filing by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of tariff No. 227 which would afford all users of mul- 
tiple private line channels and services between specific pairs of points a declining 
rate per channel as the number of such channels increases, in contrast with the 
currently effective tariff schedules applicable to private line services and channels 
which do not provide for any reduction in charges as the number of channels 
increases. A protest was filed against this proposed tariff by a competing carrier. 

The Department of Defense petition states that the tariff schedules involved in 
this proceeding ‘‘and particularly FCC tariff No. 227, as filed, or any modification 
thereof, or any other proposal for reduced rates for multiple private line services,” 
are matters of great concern to the Department of Defense. It is asserted in the 
petition that actions by the Federal Communications Commission in this pro- 
ceeding “‘may provide substantial savings to the petitioner in the use of multiple 
private line services for the SAGE project and otherwise in the defense of the 
United States which would be in the public interest.’”’ The Department of the 
Air ¥orce is of the opinion that the jurisdiction of the Federal Communications 
Commission in this proceeding is sufficiently broad to permit establishment of a 
separate Government rate for the multiple private line services required by the 
SAGE project if all of the evidence justifies the finding that such a classification 
would be just and reasonable. 


Mr. Scrivner. There are some points made by the investigators 
here that probably have been called to the attention of the Department 
of the Air Force, and some of them, I am quite sure, will be helpful and 
will be acted upon, and some of them have not stood up in view of the 
facts as we finally get the rebuttal from the Air Force, and it seems as 
though the Air Force’s activities have been proper, legal, and not 
subject to criticism. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SAGE 


As I understand it, and as this matter has been presented to us, 
there are actually two phases of SAGE. 

SAGE is primarily an information collecting service. In other 
words, it is a device through wire and radio to bring information from 
farflung radar centers into certain control points and then carries it 
on to whatever portion of the air defense that is necessary, whether 
it is to a fighter-interceptor base some place, or some other point, 
so that we can make use of the information we get from the radar 
screens and so that you have it immediately available. 

In other words, it is not doing any good to spend all of these hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on radar sets if you cannot have immediate 
use of the information that those radar screens pick up for us? 

General Biakr. That is correct, sir. 


PRESENTATION OF SAGE PROGRAM TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Scrivner. You might as well not have them out there, if you 
are going to have to depend upon the old Infantry runner to get the 
information back, because by that time it is too late. While this does 
represent a tremendous undertaking, Congress had this before it. 
The Armed Services Committee was told all about this SAGE opera- 
tion and about the lines which had to be procured, and installations 
which had to be procured, perhaps as far back as.5 or 6 years ago. 
In the early stages of its development it was not designated as SAGE 
nor given any othername. It was just a matter of a classified installa- 
tions. With that information the Armed Services Committee knew 
what they were authorizing in the way of installations and when it 
came to us for appropriation, we knew where the money was going 
although we never put the name of it into the record. 

It is my recollection that last year, Mr. Deane, during the tempo- 
rary absence of Mr. Mahon, was acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee and we went into this SAGE program in every minute detail 
not only as to the installation of the radar screens themselves, but the 
communications as well, and my recollection is that we were told 
that by the time we got through the mere communications end of it 
which is really the SAGE—semiautomatic ground environment—it 
would perhaps cost us in the neighborhood of almost $2 billion, or 
maybe not quite that much. 

Mr. Deane. Will you yield? 

Mr. Scrivner. In just 1 minute. We were further told that when 
it was finally installed that we could anticipate an annual operating 
cost of somewhere around $175 million to $200 million. So, it was no 
surprise to us, and I cannot see any place where Congress has been 
bypassed in the whole transaction because we authorized the expendi- 
ture of the money for installations and authorized money for opera- 
tions because if you have the installation and do not operate it, you 
might just as well not have the installation. 

We knew when we installed the radar screens and installed the com- 
munications system that we had to operate it, and we knew that it 
was going to cost us money to operate it. 

Perhaps, I pointed out to Mr. Deane, or perhaps to Mr. Mahon, 
who may have been present then, what we were getting into in the 
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way of an annual fixed cost that would be impossible to ever get out 
from under once we started the operation. 

It is a big undertaking, but as you pointed out, it is only about 1.5 
percent of the telephone business. When you relate 1.5 percent to 
the entire telephone business—it is smali, but in this particular instance 
it constitutes a considerable charge—$157 million, I believe, for this 
one phase that we have been discussing. 

When we get through, we will have a big investment and it is per- 
fectly right and proper in view of the size and scope of the thing that the 
committee should go into it and go into it just as thoroughly as we can 
and raise these questions and then get the answers of the Air Force on 
the record. 

Mr. Deane. Along the line of your statement, Mr. Scrivner, per- 
haps the record should show that last year in the hearings on the 
Department of Defense appropriation for 1956, beginning at page 570, 
and running through page 578, there is indicated the line of question- 
ing that you mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, as a part of the history it should be pointed 
out that in previous years when we were discussing SAGE it was not 
so designated and al! of the information about SAGE was off the 
record, and it did not carry any line item as SAGE. It was always 
earried as a classified project. 
~- Mr. Deane. As you know, last vear I was serving on the committee 
for the first time and I had somewhat less information about it than 
I do now. , 


FIXING OF RATES BY FCC OR STATE AGENCIES 


'Mr. Scrivner. I have just one final observation, and that is, 
namely, as we deal with this SAGE project through the information 
collection and transmission, we are dealing not only with Bell for 
long distance, but we also are dealing with local telephone companies, 
both privately owned and cooperatively owned; are we not? 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in all instances the rates which have been 
charged to the Department of the Air Force and for which funds 
have been and are being asked for, those rates have been fixed to 
the Department of the Air Force by either the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission or the State agencies? 

General BLake. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether they are too high or too low is a matter 
which you have to work with now; is it not? 

General BLaker. Yes, sir; that is the going rate. 

Mr. Scrtvner. And if they are too high, then the remedy must be 
sought in those communities themselves whether it is the Federal or 
State? 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACTS WITH SMALL BUSINESS 


Colonel Barrow, in answer to one question which was asked by 
Mr. Mahon, there was some reference made to the fact that some of 
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these and, perhaps, a large quantity of the contracts went to large 
concerns, and some went to small concerns. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question has come up, not necessarily as re- 
lating particularly to the communications field of activity, but in 
other fields also, where it. seems that there is a different set of rules 
prescribed for what we normally define as small business. The 
Government’s definition is 500 employees or less, which of course in 
many places is a pretty good sized business, and those concerns which 
are larger than that are designated as big business. It has been 
stated to me that these concerns which are defined as small business 
are not for some reason or other permitted to enter into negotiated 
bids but are confined solely to competitive bidding. What are the 
facts? Why would there be different treatment for small business as 
distinguished from big business, and why, if big business can go into a 
negotiated contract for the supplying of material, why would not that 
same treatment be accorded small business? 

Colonel Barrow. Mr. Scrivner, | will attempt to anwer that this 
way: 

I know of no rules that say that small business cannot enter into a 
negotiated procurement with the Air Force. 

“Mr. Scrivner. I will state that I have not had time to look into 
it very far, but I went into at least a small fragment of the procure- 
ment regulations and I could not find anything along that line, but 
the facts are that that situation apparently exists. 

Would that be some Department of Defense policy, or would that 
be a local procurement policy some place if it exists? 

Mr. Deane. Are you asking a question on small business now? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes: if it does exist, how? 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if that would confirm these figures that I 
have been trying to bring together about the number of small sup- 
pliers? 

Mr. Scrivner. Please, let me get an answer to this one as to the 
procedure. 

Colonel Barrow. Sir, to reiterate, I do not know of any reason 
why small business could not be a party to negotiated competition. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either. 

Colonel Barrow. In fact, I think, if I may refresh my memory and 
also to confirm it for the record, some of these companies that I read 
to you which have been indicated as ‘small companies,’”’ are partici- 
pating or have received this business on the basis of a negotiated 
competition. 

(The following was submitted for the record.) 

The following small-business companies with 500 employees or less, have re- 
ceived Air Force contracts for communications and electronic equipment, parts 
and supplies. These companies have been awarded contracts as the result of 
both negotiated and advertised procurements: 

Air Associates, Teterboro, N. J. 

Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J. 
Andrea Radio Corp., Long Island, N. Y. 
Artisan Electronics, New York, N. Y. 
Benson-Lehner, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bomac Laboratories, Inc., Beverly, Mass. 
Bruno Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Central Commercial Inc., Chicago, II. 
Cochran Foil Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Cosmos, Inc., Long Island, N. Y. 
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Craig Systems, Lawrence, Mass. 

Dayton Aviation Radio & Equipment Co., Troy, Ohio 
Gibbs Manufacturing & Research, Jamesville, Wis. 
Kingston Products, Kokomo, Ind. 

Lavoie Laboratories, Morganville, N. J. 

Litton Industries, San Carlos, Calif. 

Olympic Radio & Television Inc., Long Island, N. Y. 
Philharmonic Radio & Television, News Brunswick, N. J. 
Stratford Pen, New York, N. Y. 

Textron American, Inc., Dalmo Victor, San Carlos, Calif. 
Vectron, Waltham, Mass. 

Wilcox Electric Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 


Small-business firms actively participate in Air Force negotiated procurements 
of communication and electronics. For example: During fiscal year 1955, the 
Air’ Force processed, through negotiated procurements, 379 actions totaling 
$43,263,457 for communications and electronics which were suitable for small 
business. Of this, 331 contracts totaling $34,654,066, were awarded to 
small business companies. This represents 80.1 percent by dollar value of 
negotiated procurements suitable for small business. 

Mr. Deane. I would like you, General Blake, to confirm whether 
or not this information which I have tried to secure is correct 
concerning the suppliers to Western Electric. 

The information that I have secured is that the majority of the 
440 suppliers to Western Electric are located in some 20 different 
States and the District of Columbia, and that 61 percent of the 
companies have less than 500 employees and that this group receives 
27 percent of the dollar value of the commitments. 

I wonder if you could confirm whether or not this is approximately 
correct? 

I thought this was a fairly good representation if this is true. 

General Biakxe. That is essentially correct. We would like to 
confirm those figures when the record comes over for our checking. 

(The information is as follows:) 

These figures represent the status generally as of January 11, 1956, in regard 
to Western Electric Co. subcontracting for the DEW project. The number of 
suppliers is 425. The amount to small businesses, 27 percent represents the 
dollar value of commitments, other than the contracts for the overall construction 
work and system engineering. 

Mr. Deane. I really feel that that is an extremely important 
factor in view of this tremendous sum of money. I think it is ex- 
tremely important to ascertain whether or not it is being channeled 
into one great corporate entity. 

General BLAker. Well, that is absolutely not the case. 

Colonel Riley, perhaps, can check this right here. 

Colonel Ritey. I did not get your figures exactly, but I believe we 
are in the same ball park. We have 425 suppliers for Western Elec- 
tric, of which 259, or 61 percent, are small business. 

Mr. Deane. Well, are you and I thinking along the same lines 
insofar as small business is concerned and insofar as the number of 
personnel and scope of operations are concerned? 

Colonel Ritey. In arriving at these figures, we are using the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force definition of 500 persons or less. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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AIR FORCE EFFORTS TO OBTAIN LOWER RATES FOR 
COMMUNICATIONS LINES 


Mr. Wuirtren. Could I make one or two observations here, if I 
might, in connection with the discussion which we have had? 

Pages 64, 65, 66, and through 71, I think, really show the points 
which were made by the committee investigators in which they 
pointed out certain fields where you have already worked out special 
rates. 

Mr. Davis. We have not left the SAGE report; have we? 

Mr. Wuirten. No. This is in connection with that. 

The special rates are made because of multiple use of lines, and 
things of that sort. The committee investigators state that no effort 
has been made by the Department of the Air Force, which is the big 
user, to present its case in the formal hearings before the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

They make the point that no effort has been made to work out 
these agreements on somewhat the same basis in intrastate bodies. 

While it has been pointed out here that under the basic law the 
General Services Administration may be the one who would represent 
the Government in such activities, I will ask you this: 

Have you presented anything to the General Services Administra- 
tion requesting them to take action in these fields or have you made 
available to them the information as to the use which you make of 
these systems or, in other words, have you done your part to put this 
case in the hands of the General Services Administration if they are 
the ones who should present the matter elsewhere? 

General Buake. We have placed this matter before the Secretary 
of Defense and it is my understanding that the question of which 
agency should represent the Government in that case is currently 
being discussed between the General Services Administration and the 
Department of Defense. Informally, I understand that the GSA 
would probably ask the Department of Defense to handle the matter 
in this particular instance—that is, the specific bulk rate filing—before 
the Federal Communications Commission. So the necessary action 
on our part has been taken to make the matter an item for Department 
of Defense consideration. 

On March 12, 1956, the Department of Defense petitioned the FCC as an 
intervener on docket No. 11518. <A copy of this petition is submitted for the 
use of the committee. 

Mr. Wauirten. Have you just stood by your guns or have you taken 
any affirmative action as a result of this committee investigation pend- 
ing any new steps taken or any further reviews or any change of 
attitude? 

General Buaxe. I do not believe our attitude has changed any. 
Our attitude is and has been to get the best arrangement we can for 
the Air Force under the existing laws, regulations, and policies under 
which we operate. We have done some things since the staff report 
came out, but it is difficult to say how much of this we would have 
done anyway. Obviously, attention of this kind focuses staff efforts 
in any area, whether it be this or any other. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Could we have listed in the record at this point the 
specific actions that have been taken since this committee report 
was made available to you? Could you put those in the record? 
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General Buaxe. We could put that in the record with the under- 
standing that these are in many cases routine actions as a part of 
our continuing program in this area, and not specifically as a result of 
the staff report. 

(The information requested follows:) 


On January 26, 1956, the Air Force received a copy of the report of the inves- 
tigating committee. There were many Air Force actions already underway before 
the committee started their investigation. These actions are a part of our con- 
tinuing program which has had special emphasis for about 1 year and any followup 
would probably have been pursued even if the report had not been made. 

1. Cn January 20 and 31, 1956, a complete briefing on SAGE communications 
was given to representatives of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
United States Independent Telephone Association, and the Rural Electrification 
Administration by the ADFS pro‘ect off ce, 220 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. Cn February 10, 1956, the Air Defense Command was advised by message 
that they should consult with the engineering and reviewing agency of the Air 
Materiel Command in the event assistance was required for determination as to 
whether installation and construction charges contained in telephone company 
proposals are just and reasonable. 

3. On February 16, 1956, the Department of the Air Force forwarded a memo- 
randum to the Department of Defense on the question as to whether or not the 
Government should intervene in the hearings before the FCC on the proposed 
multichannel private-line tariffs. It was proposed that the DOD resolve this 
matter. 

4. On March 5, 1956, the Department of the Air Force acknowledged the 
February 21, 1956, letter from REA and confirmed the liaison arrangements with 
respect to SAGE communications. 

5. On March 12, 1956 (as a result of the February 16 memorandum and con- 
sultation with GSA) the Department of Defense petitioned the FCC for leave to 
intervene on docket No. 11518. 

While the above were, in effect, followups on continuing programs, the following 
actions were taken as a direct result of the investigation: 

1. On February 17, 1956, a personal visit was made to the Air Defense Com- 
mand by Maj. Gen. Gordon A. Blake, Director of Communications—Electronics, 
Headquarters USAF, where an intensive inquiry was made regarding the ade- 
quacy of communications contractural procedures employed by the Air Defense 
Command, This visit was made to insure that he was personally apprised of the 
adequacy. of the procedures prior to hearings before the committees of the Congress. 

2. On February 23, 1956, a complete analysis was made of a typical example of 
the negotiations carried out by the Air Defense Command for extension of service 
in remote areas. The results of this analysis have been entered in the record. 


DEVELOPMENT FIRM’S ABILITY TO OBTAIN PRODUCTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Wuirren. Colonel Barrow, turning to your contracting 
with the electronics people, one of the findings in the report was 
that—or it indicated—you take this huge amount of business which 
the Government has and more or less just allocate it out on a nego- 
tiated basis for particular parts of it to a particular contractor. 

As a layman, that is the conclusion I get. That also raises the 
question as to whether in the first instance that by letting the con- 
tract on a negotiated basis vou largely permit them to set up the spec- 
ifications and requirements and, as a result, in several instances, 
you have not required that they supply you with these specifications, 
and so forth. 

So, subsequent to the original production you are not in shape 
then to have a competitive bid for the remaining number of items. 
In other words, that you carry too much of an obligation to give any 
continuation or any further deliveries of the item that was first. pro- 


duced by the given company to that company, and you have tied 
your hands where you are not in shape to let it out on a competitive- 
bid basis. 
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You can see that if you follow such a policy as that any contractor, 
whatever company it might be, would not be trying to keep the 
instrument with as little complexity as they might, but it might be to 
their interest to keep it more complex so they could continue as the 
sole supplier in that field. 

In the overall investigation that is the general finding and you can 
clearly see that it would result in a tremendous expense to the Gov- 
ernment. 

I will not reveal here, since it is in the record, the specific instances 
where those things have been found to be true. 

Colonel Barrow. Mr. Whitten, in answer to your question I 
would like to state first, generally, without addressing myself to the 
items contained in this report, that in a development contract which 
results in an engineering type and specification, and then put into 
production, one of the principal things required of that particular 
contractor is that we be provided the manufacturing drawings which 
will lead us to a competitive position so we can use these drawings to 
get the item required. 

Mr. Wmrtren. I do not have it at my fingertips but the investi- 
gators cite instances where that has not been required. I do not recall 
whether they had particular reference to the Department of the Air 
Force or to one of the other services. 

Colonel Barrow. I do not recall that specific point after reading 
this report, but I think, perhaps, it is applied here in the Burroughs 
contract and probably to the IBM contract. 

It should be recognized that these items are not vet complete in all 
details which will allow us to get the manufacturing drawings yet. 
They are, and will be required, and engineering is going on in this area 
which requires certain changes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Once it is complete, and once the original or the 
first run is available to you, would your existing contract require them 
to make these specifications and drawings available to you for further 
contracting? 

Colonel Barrow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when you buy such items as you 
have been discussing with Mr. Whitten, you are not only buying the 
item but you are also buying the engineering and the blueprints as 
part of the original contract? 

Colonel Barrow. Yes, sir. 


SECURITY REVIEW 


Mr. Deane. Do I understand, General Bogart, that the hearings 
on this subject as well as all others are given the proper security 
review by the Department of the Air Force which would eliminate 
any criticism of the committee or the witnesses who may testify on 
this or any other subject? 

General Bocart. It is a little difficult for me to answer that, sir. 

We have a security review system which is used to review each of 
the transcripts. A Department of Defense Review Branch does that. 
The only criticism which I think could be leveled against this sort of 
information is that inevitably there is a great deal of information 
which has been released in bits and pieces. This does come together 
in a very concise way, and that would be the primary danger. It is 
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a question of making the development of information easier. How- 
ever, there will be no breach of security insofar as we are capable. 
Nothing is left in the transcript which has not been cleared for un- 
classified release. 

Mr. Deane. I think the record should show that any questions 
asked by any members of the committee digging thoroughly into this 
program are not taken as any indictment necessarily of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Department of the Air Force or the men 
operating the programs, but are so directed in order to find the soft 
spots and to that end firm up this program in such a way that the 
taxpayer would feel that he is getting value received. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, I think we all understand that 
thoroughly and I am sure that all of our witnesses understand that; 
and realize that is the objective of the questioning. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Deane. General Blake, I would like to say that I have been 
very much impressed with your statement yesterday and the way in 
which you have handled yourself on the cross-examination this 
morning. 

I think I recall your saying that you were in the operations part 
of this program and that you are supposed to ride herd on decisions 
that were made higher up; is that correct? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir; that is substantially correct. 

Mr. Deane. To what extent do you participate in the policy 
decisions covering this SAGE program? 

General Biaxe. Well, I would say I participate fully. I have a 
definite overall responsibility in that respect. Nothing which I have 
said about not being in the procurement business should be inter- 
preted in any way as indicating that if the overall final results in terms 
of Air Force use of communications and electronics are unsatisfactory 
that I can shunt that responsibility off on anyone else. It is my re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Deane. I appreciate that statement, and the position that 
you take, and you, as well as the members of this committee, have to 
stand on the actions that we take. We are going to have to take the 
criticisms that come. Is that true? 

General Biake. Absolutely. 


ADVERSE EFFECT ON COMMUNICATION COMPANIES 


Mr. Deane. Yesterday during the general briefing no record was 
made of it, but I think that this.should come in at this time: I should 
like for you to very clearly and concisely state for the record and im- 
plement it with any further statements that you wish to make as to 
what extent this program could have a serious adverse effect on West- 
ern Union or any other communications group in the country which 
may not be directly involved in this program. 

General Biaxe. It is my opinion that this SAGE program does not 
have a harmful effect on Western Union specifically or other compan- 
ies in any kind of communications business. 

Other than that general statement, I would like to add for the 
record anything further that I may be able to develop on that particu- 
lar score. However, I may say that in my position I am, of course, 
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the recipient of many visits from people in the communications 
business in this country. I have received not a single complaint on 
that particular score. I think our relations with Western Union as a 
supplier of many record communications services are such that if they 
felt that way I would be amazed that they had not come forward and 
said so. 

Mr. Duane. The chairman was correct yesterday and I am correct 
this morning in bringing the matter up to the effect that it has been 
discussed; is that true? It has been discussed before; has it not? 

General BLaxr. Not with me, sir. 

Mr. Deane. The matter has not come up? 

General BLake. With reference to this matter, specifically with 
respect to Western Union or other communications carriers outside 
of the telephone company, I have had no discussions on this matter, 

Mr. Wurrren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deann. Is the Department of the Air Force, the Department 
of Defense and you in particular open to any suggestions or recom- 
mendations that may come from Western Union or any other group 
to the end that their financial standing would be harmed by your 
program and that you would be willing to advise them to the end 
that any correction might be made which would prevent harmful 
effects to their operations? 

General Buaker. Yes, sir; I will go further and write the responsible 
executives in Western Union and ask if they will meet with me on 
this question. 

Mr. Deane. I do not think that is incumbent upon you but I 
think the record should be made very clear that if Western Union 
or any other group which may be involved in this program feel that 
they are being harmed that it is incumbent upon them to set forth 
to the Department of the Air Force and to the chairman of this com- 
mittee any criticism that they may have to the end that their inter- 
ests may be properly protected and to that end you and your staff 
are perfectly willing to sit down and talk with them; is that true? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

I would like to state also that Western Union has protested the 
proposal on bulk-rate filing now pending with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. I consider this a matter outside of SAGE although 
it does reduce the cost of SAGE, and for that reason we suppert it, 
but it is not a part of the SAGE program. My remarks that Western 
Union has not objected to the SAGE program should not refer to the 
bulk-rate question. On October 11, 1955, they protested, to the 
FCC, any action on docket No. 11518. 

Mr. Deane. I am not in a position to go into the rate structure 
because I am not advised on it, but if their objections are sound there 
is a proper source of remedy for them to advocate their cause before 
the proper Government agencies; is that correct? 

General BLAksr. Yes, sir; before the FCC, and they have taken 
advantage of that and have filed a formal protest to the FCC. 

Mr. Deane. No action has been taken on it so far as you know? 

General BLAkr. The matter was deferred in order to present addi- 
tional information before the Federal Communications Commission. 
It is pending, in other words. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN SAGE 


Mr. Duane. If this question is not wise for the record, it can be 
screened, but I would like to know approximately how much money 
has been spent by the Government on SAGE and how much has been 
spent by the Bell System or other major groups. How does it com- 
pare, percentagewise, would you say? 

_ General Biaxe. We would have to furnish that for the record Mr. 
Deane. 

Mr. Deane. I would appreciate it if you would do so, and if you 
would give it to me in advance of the published hearings. 

General Buake. Very well, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

It is assumed that the question applies to capital investment in communica- 
tions facilities for SAGE by the Government, the Bell System, and other major 
groups, rather than obligations by the Government for commercial communica- 
tions. Up to the present time the Government has not obligated any funds nor 
will there be any obligations by the Government for commercial communications 
until fiscal year 1957. The Air Force is accruing a contingent liability, payable 
only in the event of cancellation, which is based on the nonrecoverable investment 
made by the telephone industry. 

These facilities are being provided as an integrated part of the overall communi- 
eation common carriers plant. No attempt is made to separate SAGE costs from 
the total except where the facilities are provided on a special basis for the SAGE 
project, and under conditions where the common carriers can foresee no future 
use for the facilities. As of March 1, 1956, the carriers were working on the pro- 
vision of circuits for 6 subsectors and 1 sector for which they have letters of author- 
ization. Expenditures and commitments for special construction for which the 
common carriers can see no other use should the project be canceled is estimated 
at $10 to $13 million. It should be understood that the $10 to $13 million covers 
only those costs factors in which the Government is a direct participant. There 
are many other factors which cannot be given a dollar value easily since they are 
being furnished as a part of an integrated system. In view of the above, it is not 
possible to compare percentages. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Biaxe. The problem here, as far as telephone company 
investments are concerned, is that until the various circuits are engi- 
neered to see how much can be added to existing lines and how much 
has to be put in new—this is a process that will take some years to 
complete—only estimates can be furnished. 

Mr. Deane. On that point you are not going to involve contracts 
that have not been entered into. It seems to me you would limit your 
answer to my question to the number of contracts that have been 
entered into insofar as direction centers are concerned. 

General Buakr. We can furnish that information for the construc- 
tion cost of the buildings and the electronics equipment such as the 
computers that go into those buildings. When I was speaking of an 
estimate, I was talking about the expansion of telephone lines running 
into a center. 

You see, there are three major elements of cost: The Government- 
owned buildings, the Government-owned electronics equipment that 
goes into the buildings, and the cost of communication circuits tying 
it all together. The first two items are Government capital costs and 
the other is an industry-capital cost. With regard to the first two 
items I can give you figures on them. 
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Mr. Deane. There was shown in our hearings of last year the esti- 
mated cost of SAGE. If it is all right for you to furnish that infor- 
mation for the record, would you do so? 

General Buaxe. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CONTRACTING AND NEGOTIATING FOR UTILITIES 


Earlier in the hearing this morning we were discussing examples, 
and I would like to have permission for General Blake to put into the 
record an example of what he is talking about. He started, but he 
did not have an opportunity to finish. 

Mr. Manon. General, do you know what the example was? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; it has specific reference in the staff report, 
sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where he was referring to it was a very appropriate 
place for the example. All I want is for him to have an opportunity 
to put the example in the record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The information requested follows:) 


First of all, I would like to read out of context from section V of the report as 
follows: 

“‘A greater effectiveness at Air Defense Command in contracting and negotiating 
for utilities requirements. One example of ineffectiveness in negotiations concerns 
an extension of service in an independent company’s territory where the Air 
Defense Command not only paid the full installation cost for plant necessary 
to provide the service, which plant under the tariffs became the property of the 
company, but on which the Government pays full tariff rental charges. Even 
the independent liaison officer considered such contracting action indefensible 
and exorbitant.” 

SUMMARY OF DETAILS 


Although the report did not cite a specific example, I have taken a typical 
negotiated case for service extension in an independent telephone company area 
which I shall call P-11. Before going into the details, this example concerns 
negotiations carried on by the Air Defense Command with the General Telephone 
Co. of the Northwest for service extension to serve a heavy radar site and various 
gap filler radar locations. The period of negotiations covered a 6-month period, 
wherein many factors were taken into consideration by the Air Defense Command 
prior to issuing orders to the company. I consider the action by the Air Defense 
Command as being extremely conscientious of protecting the Government’s 
interest. In this case, the Air Defense Command had the option of paying a 
portion of provisioning costs and a minimum revenue guaranty on circuits not 
required until a later date, but being constructed as part of an overall package. 
In addition, they would assume a contingent liability for those provisioning costs 
borne by the telephone company. The Air Defense Command evaluated the 
company’s proposal and made an alternate proposal back to the company sug- 
gesting that the USAF bear the entire construction cost, thus eliminating the 
need for a minimum revenue guaranty and any contingency. The actual arith- 
metic accomplished by the Air Defense Command reflected a savings of over 
$100,000 under their alternate proposal and was acceptable to the telephone 
company. In addition, the approach taken by the telephone company is con- 
sidered to be representative on actions being taken by the entire communications 
common carriers in support of the Air Defense effort. 


DETAILS OF P-ll 


Negotiations were initiated by the Air Defense Command with the General 
Telephone Company of the Northwest in February 1955 for provision of addi- 
tional communications facilities between Spokane, Wash., and various radar 
locations in northern Idaho and Montana. The requirement was for voice 
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channels in support of the manual air defense system subsequent to August 1956. 
In addition, known requirements for the SAGE program for use beginsing in 
1958 were furnished to the telephone company for planning purposes. 

The telephone company submitted their preliminary cost estimate which 
covered provision of services for the manual system in 1956 and the: SAGE 
system in 1958. This estimate was computed on the basis that the construction 
costs could be kept at a minimum by concurrent construction of common facilities 
which would be needed to meet both requirements. 

The Air Defense Command evaluated the company’s proposal which included 
consideration of the following general factors: 

(a) Geographical area.—Extremely rugged and subject to below-freezing tem- 
peratures, heavy snowfalls, and land and snow slides in the winter. Construction, 
operation, and maintenance costs for facilities in the area being considerably 
higher than national average due to terrain and climate factors. 

(b) Existing facilities.—These facilities, which consist of open wire lines or 
small aerial cables, are not adequate to meet the requirements and are subject 
to considerable outage during winter months. 

(ce) Economic factors.—Except for Spokane, Wash., the area under considera- 
tion is sparsely populated and has shown little growth in population in the last 
10 years. The telephone company has steadily expanded its service to more and 
more of the sparsely populated towns in recent years, but this has been on a small 
scale in comparison to the services required by the Air Defense Command. Only 
5 to 10 percent of the facilities to be provided could possible be used by the tele- 
phone company in the event that the Air Force terminated. This could increase 
to approximately 50 percent of the facilities in the next 10 years based on antici- 
pated economic development of the resources in the area. 

(d) Relative cost of facilities —Comparison of the costs included in the telephone 
company’s proposal in relation to known cost of like radio facilities obtained 
from other telephone companies and planning factors by the Air Force, indicated 
to the Air Defense Command that the cost estimates were reasonable and fair. 
Estimated cost for service between Spokane and northern Montana (P-11) were 
for the use of microwave radio facilities and were found to be approximately equal 
to costs for the provision of comparable service through the use of open wire and 
aerial cable. 

In addition to the above factors, the Air Defense Command gave consideration 
to the proposal in relation to tariffs filed with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Public Utilities Commission, as well as general practices of other 
companies with respect to provision of private wire service. Tariffs provide that 
where the establishment of service will require the construction of additional facili- 
ties, the telephone company may (will, for local service) require the customer to 
pay net cost in dollars and cents of establishing service. 

The General Telephone Company of the Northwest cost estimates covered 2 sec- 
tions; 1 section being $633,700, and $385,500 for the other section. In the case 
of the first section, it was proposed that one-half of this amount be paid before 
start of construction with the remaining amount handled on a termination basis 
reducing one one-hundred-and-twentieth each month over a 10 year period 
(authorized by applicable tariffs). In the case of the second section, the com- 
pany, would, because of the remoteness of the area, have little use for the facilities, 
and, therefore, the entire estimate of $385,500 would be payable before start of 
construction. While these were estimates, the company recognized that if the 
amounts for the total of construction were actually more or less than the estimate, 
there would be an adjustment of the difference. In addition to the contingent 
liability on the first section, the Air Defense Command would be expected to pay 
a minimum revenue guaranty for the channels not in use nor required until 1958, 
since the company desired to construct all of the facilities initially in lieu of ex- 
panding their facilities at a later date. 

In cases of this type, the Air Defense Command uses planning factors furnished 
by United States Independent Telephone Association and the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in determining the reasonableness. In this case the total 
cost of the facilities for both sections was $1,019,200 with $702,350 being the esti- 
mated provisioning cost by the Air Force, and $316,850 being the provisioning 
cost to be payable by the telephone company. It was estimated that the tele- 
phone company required a yearly anticipated revenue return of $211,920 to equal 
their actual annual required revenue of $210,500 to provide a fair rate of return 
on its capital investment, as well as to defray all operating and maintenance costs. 
This could only be obtained if the Air Force paid the established rate for all chan- 
nels reserved (for use between 1956 and 1958) whether used or not. 
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Subsequent to review of the telephone company’s proposal, ADC made an 
alternate proposal based on new phasing dates for required services which would 
cancel all contingent liability and the need to pay a minimum revenue guaranty 
for all channels not in use. Basically, this was the result of detailed computations 
reflecting a 10-year cost period. Under the telephone company’s proposal (which 
included minimum revenue guaranty and partial provisioning costs) the estimate 
was $2,680,230. The Air Defense Command’s proposal was for $2,575,050 which 
afforded a savings to the Air Force of $105,180. Under the Air Defense Command’s 
proposal, the company would not have a capital investment and therefore the 
revenue required would be that necessary to offset maintenance and operating 
costs. During the period 1956 and up to 1959 the company would receive approx- 
imately $260,000 less revenue than actually required; in effect a loss. However, 
in the subsequent years it would receive $293,000 more than the required revenue, 
or & net gain over the 10-year period of $34,000, approximately 1.3 percent more 
than the 10-year total of the estimated required revenue. In view of this, the 
company offered no objections to acceptance of Air Defense Command’s proposal. 

The Air Defense Command issued a communication service authorization in 
July 1955 for provision of the desired facilities. This CSA was issued to insure 
provision of the facilities by September 1956. Upon completion of construction 
and installation, negotiations are to be effected to definitize the exact amount 
obligated in relation to the actual provisioning costs. Action will also be taken to 
review the manner of payment of all or a portion of the provisioning costs in view 
of known Air Force and commercial requirements and actual cost. 

It is considered that in this case the interest of the Government was adequately 
protected in initial negotiations for provision of the required services and not a 
moneymaker to the company. All cost estimates were evaluated and compared 
with available cost data and planning factors obtained from sources other than the 
telephone company concerned and found to be reasonable and fair. The capa- 
bility to further negotiate and determine actual costs to be assumed and paid has 
been provided for and will be used as necessary. Procurement directives and 
telephone company practices provide for the renegotiation of these matters in the 
event any factors have been inadvertently omitted or conditions change during 
the tenure of the authorization or subsequent to termination of services. In the 
event that agreement cannot be reached on any matter subject to negotiation 
between the Air Force and the telephone company, the matter may be further 
referred, with proper legal assistance, to either the State regulatory bodies or the 
Federal Communications Commission as applicable. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


Mr. Deane. As a matter of information, General, what is the 
present status before the House Armed Services Committee, if you 
know, of the recommendation of the Department of the Air Force 
with reference to the procuring or leasing of communications systems? 

General Buaxe. I believe that the Public Works Authorization 
bill, specifically H. R. 9893, has been voted affirmatively by the 
committee. I believe that is the present status in the Armed Services 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. Deane. Assuming that the House and Senate fail to take 
action on this recommendation, the position of the Air Force is that 
you have the legal authority to procure these services for SAGE? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. However, this has been questioned by 
the Comptroller General’s legal staff. As a result of this, the specific 
legislation which I read yesterday is included in the public works 
authorization bill. We believe in order to clarify this point without 
any question this should be passed. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Would you give your opinion, General, on the subject 
of whether or not the legislative authority to procure or lease the 
communications services for SAGE would be in the best interest of 
the Department of the Air Force? 
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General Buake. Yes, sir; I believe that legislation would be in the 
interest of the Air Force. 


RELATIONSHIP TO REA PROGRAMS 


Mr. Deane. I want to dwell for a minute on the relationship of 
these leased lines—SAGE or any of these other communications 
programs—to the rural electric cooperatives. Would you kindly 
indicate for the record a rather full statement on this subject? 

I feel I speak for a great number of Members of Congress in their 
feeling on the REA program. Personally I do not want this com- 
mittee to do anything to jeopardize the future of this valuable service 
to a great segment of our rural people. 

General BLakr. The REA sponsored telephone cooperatives repre- 
sent an important segment of the independent telephone companies, 
It has always been our firm policy to support the franchise holder 
among the commercial common carriers whenever we lease services 
in any area of the country. Nothing we are doing in the SAGE 
program departs in any sense from this policy. 

With respect to the REA cooperatives specifically, we have tried 
to do everything possible to see that they are kept informed on the 
SAGE system and that they are given an opportunity to provide 
service in their franchised area if the SAGE program requires service 
in their area. 

I would like to say at this point that not all telephone companies 
in the country, whether they be Bell, the independents or the coopera- 
tives, will be so located that their services would be required for 
SAGE. As an example of the administrative actions we have taken 
along that line I would like to enter in the record a letter dated 
December 7, 1955, from the Rural Electrification Administration, to 
all REA telephone borrowers. The subject of this letter is the Air 
Defense SAGE System. 


You may have already learned of the Ene 5 expansion of the Air Defense 
facilities of the United States, commonly known as SAGE (semiautomatic ground 
environment). Expansion of these facilities will require extensive communication 
circuits and related equipment to be provided by the telephone company serving 
the areas involved. The USITA, through Col. William C. Henry, USITA 
military liaison officer, is serving as the coordinating agent for the independent 
telephone industry and working with the Bell system in carrying out the program. 

The general policy which has been agreed upon is that the company serving the 
territory in which the facilities are to be located has the responsibility for provid- 
ing the facilities required by the SAGE project. The Bell companies and Western 
Electric have indicated they will cooperate in every possible way, particularly in 
providing counsel and technical advice. In some cases it may be necessary for 
the REA borrower to contract certain technical work with an equipment manu- 
facturer or a Bell company. 

It is not possible to determine at present how many REA borrowers will be 
involved in the SAGE project because of the uncertainty as to where the various 
facilities will be located. As these locations are determined the nearest Bell 
company will notify the REA borrower involved of the need for certain types of 
circuits and related facilities. As these notifications are made it will be impera- 
tive that the company involved take immediate steps to determine how the 
facilities will be provided in its own service territory. 

The investment required will vary according to the type of facilities to be in- 
stalled. All REA borrowers are advised that REA is ready to provide technical 
advice and counsel regarding the SAGE system and will consider applications for 
loans necessary to finance the required facilities. 
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More details will be made available to you as they become known to us. REA 
will try to maintain a close liaison with the proper personnel in the Air Force 
the USITA and A. T. & T. in order that REA borrowers may be kept infoeaned 
regarding this matter. 

(Signed) Frep H. Strrone 
(For Ancher Nelsen, Administrator). 

We also have designated two officers on my staff and a member of 
the REA has-been designated as staff level liaison officers for con- 
tinually following up on this program. We feel, I might say, quite 
strongly that we have made a positive approach to the REA telephone 
borrowers. We frankly think that a lot of this apprehension is 
entirely unwarranted, so far as that class of telephone company is 
concerned. 

Mr. Deane. That is true, perhaps, and the same apprehension we 
were discussing before lunch concerning Western Union? 

General BLakn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drane. On this question of the REA telephone cooperatives, 
is there not. some legislation pending, or some amendment approved 
by the House Armed Services Committee on that subject? 

General Biake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What is that amendment? 

General BLaxe. That is contained in the legislation which I read 
yesterday. In the last sentence specifically there is a reference to the 
use of cooperatives and other franchise holders, as follows: 

In procuring such services the Secretary of the Air Force shall utilize to the 
fullest extent the facilities and capabilities of communication common carriers 
including cooperatives within their respective service areas. 

Mr. Deane. From what are you reading? 

General Buake. From H. R. 9893. 

Mr. Deane. Which is still pending in the House Armed Services 
Committee? 

General BLakr. Yes, sir; this is pending. 

I appeared before that committee recently and outlined fully, and 
I believe to the complete satisfaction of that committee, the way we 
were handling this problem, including the letter I just quoted from 
the REA. 

One of the Members of Congress who appears to be most concerned 
about this, Hon. Mr. Metcalf from Montana, I believe, appeared 
also before that committee. I believe he is entirely satisfied with 
what we are doing. 

Mr. Vinson asked if we had any objection to making this particular 
policy of ours a matter of entry into the legislation, and of course we 
expressed none whatsoever. In fact, we wrote this addition to the 
bill. 

Mr. Manon. I think it might be well to inquire: Have you dis- 
cussed this rather fully with the Armed Services Committee? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; we went into this in great detail. 

Mr. Manon. Has the record been printed? 

General BLake. It came to us for review. Whether it has been 
printed, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. I think our record here might show a reference to that, 
so that anyone wishing to pursue the matter further could also read 
the testimony before the Armed Services Committee. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The reference requested is House Report No. 1890 dated March 15, 1956, pages 
18-21. 
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Mr. Manon. You refer to Mr. Metcalf. He has shown a great 
deal of interest in this. 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. He has asked to appear before this committee, I 
believe. We will check that later. 


MID-RIVER COOPERATIVE TELEPHONE CO. 


General Buaxe. His concern, I believe, stemmed primarily from 
one company in Montana, the Mid-River Cooperative Telephone Co., 
which has been brought into the SAGE program. There have been 
meetings between our Air Defense Command people and the Mid- 
River people and between the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. people and Mid-River. Mountain States is the concern in 
the area coordinating the whole system. 

I specifically asked General Neal, the Air Defense Command com- 
munication officer, to discuss this over the telephone with Mr. Jones 
of Mid-River. He did. He found Mr. Jones was satisfied. I do 
not believe there is any further concern about this specific case, and 
I do not believe there is about cases in general. 


AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION TO COMPANIES 


There was one point which I thought should be rather clear here. 
It is not our intention to try to keep all of the telephone companies, 
whether they be cooperatives or otherwise, informed of all aspects of 
the SAGE program. We will deal necessarily only with those tele- 
phone companies in whose franchise areas we have a need to procure 
service. We feel no obligation to inform all of the telephone com- 
panies. The fact that some company has not been contacted with 
respect to SAGE should not be regarded as an indication that we are 
bypassing the company. 

Mr. Manon. The manager of an REA cooperative in Texas got in 
touch with me, and he said they had been very anxious to supply 
power to one of these radar stations. 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And that they found it difficult to get information 
and so forth, and their competitor had nailed down all the business 
before they had a chance to be considered at all. 

General Bake. Well, I am speaking here, sir, only of the telephone 
cooperatives. I can add nothing to the electric power problem. That 
is entirely outside of my field. I would say that is primarily involved 
with the Corps of Engineers, who build these sites for us. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed, Mr. Deane. 


USE OF GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION AGENCIES 


Mr. Deane. This question may have been asked, but if it has not 
I would like to have you explore the idea, General Blake. 

Why does the Air Force not have its engineering or some of its 
engineering construction and electronics work done by the Army 
engineers or the Signal Corps or the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks? 

General Buaxe. Referring specifically to the construction of build- 
ings for the SAGE direction centers, which would be the kind of work 
that would fall within the purview of the engineers or the Bureau of 
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Yards and Docks—that is, the military construction program—we 

have felt that the design, construction, and installation of complex 

electronics equipment in these buildings is so closely integrated that 

it should be under single management so far as the program is con- 

cerned. For this reason we have made this a responsibility of our 
roject office and of the weapons systems contractor, the Western 
lectric Co. 

Now, this does not mean that Western Electric builds these build- 
ings. They are let out on competitive bid to quite a number of 
potential contractors. I would like to point out at this time that 
these bids apply only to the construction to house the SAGE computor 
equipment. The Corps of Engineers are building the required 
support facilities for SAGE as a normal action. 

Our Air Force installations representative maintains an office in 
the SAGE project office in New York. The installations representa- 
tive checks the bidding list of the Western Electric Co., and all the 
bidding and other procedures that would apply are followed in this 
particular case. 

We feel that this approach to the program, certainly in the begin- 
ning, when these buildings were being designed and the early build- 
ings were going in, was the only effective way to do it. Whether 
in the latter stages of the program it might be desirable to use the 
Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks I am not pre- 
pared to say. Certainly in these early subsectors which are now 
under construction, this single package of design, construction and 
installation of equipment is the way to do it. 

I might add in closing that the Western Electric Co. and the Bell 
System generally have a lot of capability in this regard because, of 
course, they supervise the construction and installation of other 
complex electronics facilities for their gwn purposes. The con- 
struction procedures I have outlined are generally how they work; 
but for exact details I would refer the committee to our construction 
people who are certainly more qualified than I in this field. 

Mr. Deanr. Are the Army and the Navy carrying on anything 
comparable to what you are doing, and using the services of defense 
agencies? 

General Buaxe. I do not believe I am knowledgeable enough to 
answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I gather from what you said that as the program goes 
along you are exploring all angles to determine whether or not these 
agencies of the Defense Establishment I mentioned could come in and 
make a contribution; and, if they can, you are going to ask for their 
assistance; would that be right? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; I would say that at a later stage in the 
program if we found a better way to do it we would certainly not be 
wedded to our present method. 


FOLLOWUP OF INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Mr. Deane. I have read the committee staff report, but I shall not 
direct any questions on that, feeling that other members of the come 
mittee have asked sufficient questions with regard to it. 

I was interested last year in something that Mr. Scrivner said, 
that General Bogart and everybody over in the Defense Establishment 
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all down the line read these hearings. I assume from that and from 
your previous statements that you are going to carefully review the 
staff report at your level and at lower levels, and to the extent that 
it is right you propose to try to come to grips with the problems 
outlined in this committee staff investigation on this subject. 

General Biaxe. Yes, sir. That is certainly true in this case and 
in any case through hearings or other methods where we find that we 
can do better. We dig in to try to do that. 

Mr. Deane. I want to thank you again for your fine cooperation. 
That is all. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I raise one point? 


REASONS FOR LEASING COMMUNICATIONS LINES 


General Blake, a question naturally arises lots of times in view of 
the fact that there have been so many comments made such as: “It 
looks like big business gets the big contracts.” 

In a situation such as the one the Air Force found itself in, having 
these radar screens and lines, and finding itself faced with the necessity 
of getting the information from these radar bases back to centers where 
the information could be used, what sort of situation was it you found 
yourselves in? 

General Biaxe. That is a big job, of course, to provide that much 
communications. Basically we could either build it and operate it 
with military personnel or we could lease the circuits from the appro- 
priate telephone companies. We have chosen the latter method. 

Some of the reasons why—not necessarily in their order of import- 
tance—are: 

First, it is firm Government policy for at least two decades, that 
leased services would be employed for communications in the United 
States wherever possible. 

Second, I doubt very much if we could get the radio ieateney 
assignments necessary for such a large undertaking as that. 

Third, all of our studies—and we have made a number—indicate 
that it is in fact cheaper to lease commercial communications circuits 
than to install and operate those ourselves. 

Fourth, I mentioned this morning the manpower aspects. We 
would much prefer to put our somewhat limited manpower in the 
electronics field into areas where military personnel are obviously 
required; such as certain combat crew positions, maintenance shops 
for airborne electronics equipment, for the overseas stations, and 
things of that kind. 

Lastly, and this is a most important reason, from a large nation- 
wide interconnected network such as the total telephone capacity 
represents, we derive not only a circuit from one point to another, 
but if that circuit should go out there is a tremendous rerouting 
capability which the telephone system can provide by putting a line 
in quickly around the point where the damage has occurred. They 
have demonstrated this repeatedly in case of national disasters such 
as fire, storm, flood, or disasters of various kinds. This capability to 
reroute gives tremendous flexibility that we could not provide without 
duplicating the whole telephone network. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you only had two choices? 

General Buaxe. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Either to build and operate it yourself, which in 
many cases would be a duplication of already existing installations 

General Biaxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or to go to private enterprise under your lease 
contract program that you have adopted? 

General BLAKE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Making use of facilities already installed plus, as 
you have mentioned, the multiple circuits. 

If you just had one line and it went out you would not have the 
capability of rerouting at all. I had occasion once on a telephone 
call to Kansas City to run into that problem. Before I got through 
I had been routed East and South and up from the South, where 
they finally got through. If I had had to depend on one line of my 
own and my line had been out, I would have been unable to get the 
call through. 

General Buaxkn. If I could show you the routing capability here on 
this chart, sir, it would show the number of trunk circuits involved. 
It gives a clear indication of the scope. 

These [indicating] are the main routes in the United States. You 
can see the tremendous capacity involved here. 

Picking one at random, across here [indicating] there will be 1,800 
circuits. Over this route here [indicating] there will be 600 circuits. 

This also shows some of the bypass routes. Generally these dotted 
lines are bypassing some of the main population centers. This one 
[indicating] bypasses Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington to get 
to the South. It also is bypassed around Richmond. 

This flexibility we get from the telephone system is invaluable. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is something you could not possibly duplicate 
without the expenditure of billions upon billions of dollars? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





AIR FORCE COMMENT ON STAFF REPORT 


Mr. Manon. During yesterday and today from time to time we 
have referred to SAGE and the staff report. We referred from time 
to time particularly to section V, which begins on page 54 of the 
report. That section has been placed in the record of proceedings of 
this hearing. We have discussed it on and off the record from time 
to time. 

Various comments as to the criticisms involved have been made, 
but I do not believe we have yet put in the record the formal response 
to the section, which you have before you; is that correct? 

General Buaxe. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Let us put it in the record at this point, and permit 
you to stand on that record. I would like to ask a few questions off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information is as follows:) 

Much of the information in the committee staff report on SAGE in section V is 
factual, either describing Air Force methods of management in the leased com- 
munications area, or background on the telephone industry. This is particularly 
true of paragraph A on background information, paragraph B on the telephone 
industry and paragraph D on termination liability treatment. The Air Force 


has no particular comment to make on these aspects of section V and, in general, 
agrees with the statements of fact as indicated. 
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There are several particular points, generally critical of Air Force management, 
which require comment. 

First, the need for additional legislative authority for SAGE leased communi- 
cations is mentioned. Essentially the staff report agrees with the contention of 
the Comptroller General’s opinion. Since this matter has been covered exhaus- 
tively in these hearings, the Air Force has nothing further to add on this point. 

Second, paragraph C of the staff report makes a point that the Air Force was 
not represented at the formal hearings in the FCC concerning the multiple 
private line offering (often referred to in these hearings under the term “bulk 
rate’ filing). This matter has also been discussed in some detail before the com- 
mittee at these hearings. However, to summarize again the Air Force position, 
it is felt that prior agreements between the General Services Administration and 
the Department of Defense cover representation in such cases; therefore, the 
Air Force referred this matter to DOD for determination as to representation 
before the FCC in this case. The Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration conferred on this subject and on March 12, 1956, the 
Department of Defense petitioned the FCC for “leave to intervene” with respect 
to docket 11518. 

Third, the staff report is generally critical of the Air Force for not pushing for 
lower rates with sufficient vigor. The Air Force believes that its support for the 
bulk rate has in fact accelerated the multiple private line offering by the telephone 
companies. ‘Yurther, that rather than being criticized for being too slow, the 
Air Yorce should be credited with being the only executive agency which has 
even brought the matter up. Our affirmative action in this matter preceded the 
staff report by several months—it was not started as a result of the staff investi- 

ation. 
7 The Air Force does not desire to pursue the question of a better rate structure 
for intrastate circuits until the FCC rules on the interstate proposal which is 
now pending. It is anticipated that State regulatory bodies would normally 
not consider favorably such tariff proposals until such time as an ¥CC approval 
has been indicated. Nor can we agree that action to effect rate adjustment for 
intrastate circuits is past due. Circuits for each center are ordered 2 years in 
advance of the time we start paying monthly rental rates. As an example, the 
recurring charges for the first subsector do not start until mid-fiscal year 1957. 
Service dates for circuits to support subsequent centers follow similar schedules. 

Fourth, the committee staff pointed up on pages 68 and 69 that the Air Force 
personnel capability in the field of rate management and negotistion is limited. 
It is acknowledged that the Air Force does not have completely experienced 
personnel to cope with all problems associ*ted with monitoring tariff rates. 
However, beginning in 1949 we started assigning key personnel to training with 
various companies in the communications industry (A. T. & T., RCA, WU, ete,. 
There are 46 graduates currently assigned throughout the various commands and 
14 in training. In addition, we are increasing our staff capability within the Air 
Defense Command and within the staffs of our other users of commercial com- 
munications in keeping with the rise in communicitions circuits needs. The 
problem of rotation of military personnel will be alleviated by the establishment of 
civil-service positions, filled with competent personnel, to insure continuity at the 
various levels of command. We believe that, in general, any necessary improve- 
ments in our management of leased lines can be made by small additions of per- 
sonnel. We want to avoid an administritive monstrosity which would result if 
we duplicated the regulatory bodies review st ffs. i : 

Fifth, ineffectiveness in specific negoti*tions is charged wherein full instellation 
costs are paid for additional plint necessary to provide services for air defense. 

The Air Foree has, and is continuing to look into the matter of negotiations for 
extension of service into remote areas. Requirements for lessees to pay construc- 
tion costs for facilities required for the sole use of the lessee are contained in filed 
tariffs. When the revenue to be derived from a service is not adequate to reim- 
burse the telephone company for the cost of extending their facilities to a desired 
service point, the customer may be required to pay all or a portion of the con- 
struction costs. This cost may be in addition to other costs for any special or 
unusual facilities which are requested by the lessee. The actual costs to be paid 
by the lessee are dependent upon the circumstances in each case. This is an 
accepted practice on the part of the telephone companies, approved by the 
regulatory bodies. It assures that these additional costs incurred by the tele- 

hone company will be borne by the actual user and not the general public. 

iled toriffs provide that title to all facilities wholly or partly constructed at the 
customer’s expense shall be vested in the t-lephone company. Where the cus- 
tomer pavs full construction costs, the recurring charges normally cover the cost 
of operation and maintenance of the facilities during the service period. 
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In the area of actual negotiations for services, I entered in the record, previ- 
ously, the example of the action taken by the Air Defense Command to obtain 
the best possible arrangement for service extension in an independent telephone 
company’s area. In addition, out of 27 other examples of negotiation or renego- 
tiation the Air Defense Command effected a downward adjustment in 26. The 
one case where renegotiation failed is still not closed since there may be an oppor- 
tunity, in accordance with statute of limitations, to reopen the case as circum- 
stances warrant. This is a continuing action on the part of the Air Defense 
Command. 

Lastly, I would like to point out that we do not negotiate rates. The responsi- 
bility for regulating communication service offered by common carriers is vested 
in the constituted commission(s) of the Federal Government and State(s) and 
applicable municipalities. Our actions can only be directed in the form of pro- 
posals to the common carriers or by petition*to the commission concerned. We 
do negotiate those items that are not completely delineated in filed tariffs, such 
as special or unusual provisioning costs and termination liability. 


LONG-TERM CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. Is it absolutely necessary that you have long-term 
contracts with the telephone companies? 

General Buakn. Yes, sir. In order to get a company of this kind 
to make an investment there must be some guaranty of service. 
Actually, I think, writing it off on a 10-year basis—in other words, our 
contingent liability only exists for 10 years—is quite favorable from 
the Government’s point of view. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a 10-year basis throughout the system? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. Air Force contracts for leased services, 
where we assume a contingent liability, are generally on a 10-year 
basis, reducing in amount at the rate of one one-hundred-and-twentieth 
every month. 

Actually we write a general contract under which we place orders 
in the form of communications services authorizations. These author- 
izations may contain 10-year termination provisions. 


USE OF SAGE IN AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


Mr. Manon. Would you discuss the peaceful use of the SAGE 
system? 

General Buaxe. I think for all practical purposes this subject could 
be restricted to its possible use in our air traffic control system. There 
might be some other minor uses of SAGE, but I think this is where 
the potentiality is really the greatest. 

Both the air defense mission and the air traffic control mission 
require surveillance of the airspace over the United States and in 
adjacent territories. To this extent what we have in the Air Defense 
Command—that is, air surveillance—could be useful in traffic control. 

Also, in SAGE with this large computer we acquire the ability to 
store information and generate an air situation showing where aircraft 
are. This might be useful to traffic control. For this reason we have 
maintained very close relationships with the CAA in this regard, and 
also with the Air Navigation Development Board, which bas an 
active project on this. 

The policy of both the Air Force and the CAA is to make the maxi- 
mum possible use of what we are creating in SAGE; both for air- 
defense purposes and traffic-control purposes. While it is too early 
to predict exactly what can be worked out as a practical application 
of these policies, my estimate would be that there would be significant 
dual use of air-defense facilities for traffic-control purposes. 
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Mr. Manon. That is for the commercial traffic control? 

General Buaxe. Well, generally traffic control, whether it be for 
commercial aircraft or ndlitary aircraft. They are all subject to the 
same traffic control by the CAA. 

There are a lot of technical problems you get into in this area, such 
as whether a specific radar is so sited that it can produce the kind of 
information necessary. The SAGE computer does not have built 
into it all the capacity necessary to solve some of the problems created 
by traffic control. We have enough capacity in the computer to do 
the military problem. mers some additional computer capacity 
would be necessary. 

But the basic surveillance network should eventually have good 
application for both purposes. 


FUTURE USEFULLNESS OF SAGE 


Mr. Manon. Systems come and go. They become obsolescent 
and obsolete. What is probably going to happen to SAGE? 

General Buiaxe. I see no elimination of something like the SAGE 
system, short of a complete elimination of the requirement for air 
defense, prior to the late 1960’s either in terms of advanced tech- 
nology or in the military picture. I would hate to hazard a guess 
much beyond the late 1960’s. 

Mr. Manon. By that time it will have served its usefulness, 
regardless, you think? 

General Buaxke. Yes, sir. If needed I think it could continue to 
serve. It would be outmoded only . somebody could come up with 
a better way. . 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner? 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL BLAKE 


Mr. Scrivner. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, but I 
do want to commend General Blake on the good presentation he has 
made and the thorough and fine grasp he has of the information which 
we require and desire, and the problems with which he and his office 
and staff are confronted. 

His is not an easy job. Some of the decisions that have to be made 
involve not only a great number of dollars but the entire security of the 
United States. I suppose anybody in any capacity that does any- 
thing is always going to be subject to—and sometimes rightly so— 
criticism. 

I have been particularly well impressed with the responses that the 
genere! has given as they relate to the staff report, and his utter frank- 
ness in saying not only do they not object to such investigations but 
they welcome them, and if we can come up with any suggestions to 
help them do a better job they are glad to have them. That is a spirit 
of cooperation which is appreciated by me and I am quite sure by the 
rest of the committee, because it does not show any animosity” at all 
arising from such investigations and such reports. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Am I to understand that General Blake’s entire presen- 
tation is open for questioning? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 





LEGALITY OF LEASE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Davis. I have just a couple of things to say in connection with 
the staff reports we have been discussing here. 

I suppose you, as a matter of fact, do look somewhere else in the 
Air Force organization for a determination as to whether something 
is, we will say, legal or illegal or in accordance with the existing legis- 
lation? 

General Biake. Yes, sir; to the General Counsel of the Air Force. 

Mr. Davis. To the General Counsel. At the time of this lease 
proposition-you had the advice of the General Counsel that so far as 
he knew it was proper to proceed in accordance with that lease? 

General BLake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know or have you been informed as to precisely 
how the issue came before the Comptroller General? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. I believe it happened in this way: 
During the congressional presentations last year the matter was 
raised as to what legal authority we used for these contracts. We 
furnished this information. It was suggested by someone—I am not 
sure whether it was this committee or the similar committee in the 
Senate—— 

General Bocarr. It was the Senate where this was brought up. 

General Buakr. The Senate Appropriations Committee suggested 
that we check this with the Comptroller General. Our legal people 
did this and were amazed to find themselves confronted with a diver- 
gent opinion. There ensued some discussion and correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of Defense and the Comptroller General. It 
was concluded from this that the best thing to do was to resolve these 
doubts by having specific legislation. 

The Cometeline General agreed—and I believe this was communi- 
cated to the appropriate committees of the Senate and the House— 
that we should go ahead with the SAGE program for planning these 
lease services and that at the earliest possible date congressional 
sanction would be obtained. I believe it was added to the military 
construction bill because essentially that would be an early bill in 
which that sanction could be obtained. 

This has the support of the Comptroller General. In other words, 
this is a practical approach to the problem of legality. 

Mr. Davis. Then it all boils down to a difference of opinion be- 
tween two different groups of Government attorneys; that is about 
what it boils down to; is it not? 

General BLakr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Certainly there could be no inference, as to the people 
down in the Comptroller General’s office, that anybody was acting 
in anything less ass complete good faith, or they would not have 
said: “Go ahead with this thing but to be safe get some legislation.” 

Is that not about what they said? 

General Buakr. That is exactly right. 

General Bocart. May I ask a question off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Davis will permit an inter- 
jection—I am a lawyer. I do not pretend to be the best lawyer in 
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the world, but I was amazed at the ruling of the Comptroller General, 
because I felt there was authority in either of two places. 

In other words, under general law providing for military defense 
this committee appropriates the money for it, and that in itself, as I 
viewed it, gave it legal sanction. 

The second thing was that this matter had been discussed. The 
SAGE installation and all of that had been discussed and construction 
had been authorized, particularly of the early warning line and 
necessary communication line, in legislation by the House Armed 
Services Committee, and passed by the Congress. Although it did 
not mention these things in so many words, that was because at that 
time these were “secret” operations. The time for making it public 
had not yet arrived. 

The third position I took was that if you are going to authorize 
installations certainly by so doing you do not authorize them unless 
you intend for them to be used; and that when we supplemented all 
those actions by appropriation that was congressional approval. 
It might not have been spelled out in words of 1 or 2 syllables, but at 
least I felt that way. 

Perhaps there was some technicality involved, taking into considera- 
tion that I did not have all the information at the time, because I 
never did see a full copy of the decision. 

Mr. Manon. We have on file with the committee considerable cor- 
respondence. I think we might review that with the idea of placing 
some of it in the record, if any of the members so desire. 

Of course, the hearings before the House Committee on Armed 
Services are rather extensive. There is no use in encumbering the 
record unduly, because the debate on that issue is pretty well covered 
in the hearing on the proposed authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not feel we have to go very far, Mr. Chairman, 
in view of the fact that the question has been raised and in view of the 
fact that the proposed Jegislation is in the mill and will undoubtedly 
be passed before much if any more money is appropriated. I think 
the question is pretty well worked out now. 

General Buaxe. If I might comment, sir, on that particular point, 
the legislation you mentioned of course takes care of SAGE. 

There is a general problem raised by the nature of the Comptroller 
General’s opinion. Without getting too legal about it, essentially the 
objection is to facilities or utilities not usually connected with a given 
project. The necessary interpretation is whether in authorizing a 
certain project the communications or other utilities are a usual or an 
unusual part of the facility. This raises a whole Pandora’s box 
of legal problems. 

We feel that there is a general legal problem occasioned by this 
opinion, and our General Counsel is working on that problem, as well 
as having disposed, we hope, of the specific question of SAGE. 

I am afraid as a result of this opinion there is more to be done in a 
legislative way, although it is too early to predict the exact nature. 

Mr. Scrivner. As I say, I have not read the complete text of the 
Comptroller General’s decision, but I would assume if we were going to 
authorize putting a telephone in some building certainly the authority 
would go along to hook it up and pay for it, because having a telephone 
there without having it hooked up does not do any good, any more than 
authorizing plumbing in a building if you do not have it tied to any 
water or sewer line, and if hooked up charges must be paid for its use. 
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Genera] Buake. Yes, sir. The key question is what is usual and 
what isunusval. That will be fairly knotty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Davis. Just to get back to the previous discussion we had, I 
believe some of the discussion we have had here on both sides of the 
table shows that the inference which had previously been made that 
this was grossly illegal or that there was an attempt to circumvent 
Congress is not correct. I think there has been enough brought out 
here today to satisfy everyone here that there was not anything even 
approaching bad faith on anybody’s part. 

General BLake. We certainly feel that way. 

Mr. Davis. If I were to read the Comptroller General’s opinion, 
since every lawyer advises his client, where there is any question; 
“Tf there is any doubt do it the safe way,’”’ I would certainly say the 
Comptroller General said no more than that when he urged you to 
get legislation, or he would not have let you go ahead with what you 
had been doing until you could get the legislation. 

General Buake, Yes, sir; I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. There is one thing further in the report which I believe 
requires a bit of comment. 


CONSIDERATION OF COMPANIES OTHER THAN WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Standing alone in the “Summary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions” page 2, part IIT, is the statement, relating to the Western Elec- 
tric Co., that— 


No evidence could be found that any other company was considered for this 
work. 


Do you know as a matter of fact whether any other company was 
considered for it? 

General Buaxke. I would say no other company was given serious 
consideration, because none of the people associated with this program 
could think of one which remotely approached the Bell System. I 
might say a contract with Western Electric taps the resources of the 
Bell System to do this job. There was lots of discussion over this 
fact. 

In other words, we asked ourselves, Was there anybedy else who 
deserved serious consideration? This was not only in the formative 
stages of this in the Air Staff, but I recall participating in what might 
be termed the final session, at which sole source approval was received 
at secretarial level. Mr. Roger Lewis, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, and his staff and members of the Air Staff were discussing 
the final staff paper, a copy of which was given to this committee’s 
investigative staff. At that point I recall Mr. Lewis said, ‘‘Are we 
sure there is no one else we ought to consider in this matter?’ and, 
there was some discussion on that particular point. In a nutshell, 
the reason there is nothing in the record is that it was a one-horse race, 

Mr. Davis. I think in order to get the full picture of the attitude, 
without having to read the 25 pages in between, there should be put 
in the record at this point our committee’s staff conclusion on page 27, 
which is: 

However, after a critical study of all events leading up to the selection of 


Western Electric, the staff is of the opinion that the selection of Western Electric 
was sound. 
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I think that should be put in, because standing alone the sentence— 
No evidence could be found that any other company was considered for this 
work. 
does leave an incomplete picture of the staff’s attitude after they 
had studied it. 
General Baker. Yes, sir. 
TACAN 


Mr. Davis. Now I should like to proceed to an entirely different 
subject. I wanted to have you bring us up to date on where we 
stand today with respect to TACAN. Last year, you will recall, it 
was a rather controversial matter, and about at this time of the year. 

General Buakez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. If I recall correctly, sometime after our hearings had 
been completed Mr. Quarles, now the Secretary of the Air Force 
who at that time was Assistant Secretary of Defense, was instrumental 
in working out what was generally regarded as a compromise between 
the so-called commercial people, who held fast to the VOR/DME 
concept, and the Department of Defense, which was represented as 
being ready to go all out for TACAN. But in our discussion last 
year and apparently as a part of the controversy that existed about 
a year ago, at that time you were not able to give us assurance that 
there was such a thing as a working TACAN. There was confidence 
on the part of the military that it could be properly developed, and 
you assured us last year that TACAN had a much greater potential 
than was the case with the VOR/DME. 

In your discussion here yesterday you indicated that it looked like 
TACAN was going to take the place—at least that was my impres- 
sion—of the DME part of it, but that there still existed a continuing 
need for the VOR part of the currently existing system. 

Can you bring us up to date with respect to that matter? 

General Bake. Yes, sir. In order to be perfectly clear on what 
TACAN replaces, and wherein the competition between the two 
systems lies, TACAN operates on the same frequency band as civil 
DME, and it is between civil DME and TACAN that we have the 
conflict which requires ultimate resolution. 

Nothing in any of our programs has indicated that TACAN out- 
modes the VOR except over a time period. In other words, VOR 
would pass out of the picture only on that kind of a basis. 

Now, when I appeared before you last year you may recall I came 
in for a special hearing on TACAN subsequent to a meeting corre- 
sponding to this one. At that particular time the Air Coordinating 
Committee had, I believe, not yet approved the interim TACAN 
program which they approved in ACC paper 59/58.1, and a public 
announcement was made at the time. I think this is what you refer 
to, so far as Mr. Quarles was concerned. 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

General BLAke. Mr. Quarles was acting as head of the Air Naviga- 
tion Board, which position he still holds. 

I will run over some of the subsequent events since that time, so 
that you will see where we stand. 

On May 4, 1955, we completed an Air Staff review of the installa- 
tions program, essentially preparing the plans which I showed you 
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yesterday so far as the different categories of aircraft are concerned, 
nunibers of ground installations, and this phasing in of TACAN over 
this period until 1960. 

Subsequently, in June, the Air Materiel Command was given these 
plans as part of the implementation program. 

In August of 1955 TACAN was declassified, which was a part of 
the effort necessary to get it into the common system. 

In November 1955 the consultants of the Air Navigation Develop- 
ment Board produced a report indicating certain deficiencies in terms 
of its common system use. 

Also in November 1955 there was an Air Navigation Development 
Board TACAN symposium which was essentially an educational effort 
to show people what TACAN would do and where it stood. One of 
the problems incident to the use of TACAN for common systems— 
and this is not a problem for military use—was that if you were going 
to apply it to common system use you had to know whether or not it 
has the number of channels necessary to provide service to both 
military and civil users. This job, being essentially a frequency 
allocation job, was given to the National Bureau of Standards by the 
Air Navigation Development Board, and in November 1955 they re- 
ported on the common system channel requirements. 

Also a part of this common system program was the question of 
whether or not TACAN could be collocated with VOR. By “col- 
located”’ I mean putting the TACAN installation right on the VOR 
site. This has a tremendous benefit not only to military programs 
but certainly to the common system program, because it makes it 
easy to transition to ultimate TACAN use, and we also save real estate 
and we can maintain some of these simply by paying CAA to main- 
tain them. 

There was a lot of work done on this question of collocation. <A 
favorable report came out of this last December from the Rome Air 
Development Center. 

Meanwhile, as a result of the hearings before the House Committee 
on Government Operations last year we were required to make a 
TACAN cost. study in cooperation with the General Accounting 
Office, and such a study was prepared and furnished in December 
1955. 

Where do we stand today? The Air Navigation Development 
Board has a meeting, I believe, this coming Friday. One of the 
principal items on the agenda is to receive the staff recommendations 
of the ANDB staff with respect to this exploration of the number of 
channels required and collocation. I have seen the report they are 
going to submit. It calls for the use of TACAN in the common 
system. It calls for the modification of the civil DME’s to use the 
TACAN-type techniques. In other words, it sets us on the track of 
a common system. 

Where the Air Navigation Development Board will go with this 
recommendation—all of these technical studies having been con- 
cluded in the past year—is too early to say. It is my fervent hope, 
not only from the Air Force point of view but from what I feel should 
be done for American aviation, that this solution, which is the only 
one I see to this question of compatible distance equipment, can be 
accepted by all people concerned and we can set ourselves shoulder to 
the wheel on this program, because I think it would be a big step 
forward for American aviation. 
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Mr. Davis. To what extent is TACAN in operation today? 

General Buaxke. In Alaska we have several installations which have 
been serving very well. A February 6 report from the Alaskan Air 
Command shows an average of 57.5 hours between airborne failures 
for the airborne set, and 324 hours for the ground set. I might say 
this compares favorably with other electronic equipments of similar 
complexity. 

The Atlantic City tests by the Navy, a report of February 17, 
shows 44.8 hours airborne and 340.5 hours for the ground equipment, 
roughly comparable to the Alaskan result. 

It is usual, I might say, to get much greater reliability on the ground 
than you do in airborne equipment, for a lot of reasons which I will 
not dwell on here. 

The standardization tests which are under way at our Rome Air 
Development Center—this is after some of the fixes that always come 
up as a result of these test programs having been put in—show in the 
early phases of this test for ground equipment 793 hours and for air- 
borne equipment 78 hours. I would say that whereas we were opti- 
mistic but could not demonstrate performance a year ago, this year 
we are even more optimistic and we can demonstrate a working 
TACAN. 

Mr. Davis. Since these have been in operation have your predic- 
tions as to greater accuracy and substantially greater distance been 
borne out? 

General Biaxe. Greater accuracy; yes, sir. I do not believe we 
have ever claimed much greater distance. Actually, the distance- 
measuring portion is roughly comparable. It is not in orders of 
magnitude better as it would be in the case of azimuth accuracy. 

As I recall my testimony a year ago that was not one of the points 
that we made strongly as to the question or distance. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Buaxe. If I have anywhere indicated that it was much 
greater for TACAN in the distance-measuring portion that would not 
be correct, Mr. Davis. They are about the same in that respect. 

Mr. Davis. As I recall the so-called compromise that was made 
there was a statement in it, the gist of which was that there could 
be no assurance to the commercial operators that the VOR/DME 
system would be available to them after 1960. Is that still the 
prospect? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir. The ACC paper which I mentioned 
earlier specifically mentioned 1960 as a possible phase out date for 
civil DME. This ACC paper has not yet been revised and it, perhaps, 
might be as a result of any action which would come out of this forth- 
coming ANDB meeting because the ACC would be the next step after 
the ANDB meeting. 

Mr. Davis. If I recall correctly, last year you indicated that there 
were still some questions which remained to be answered with respect 
to the TACAN system. 

Have those questions as to performance been pretty well cleared up 
in the operations which you have had since then? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; we feel they have. 

Mr. Davis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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TEXAS TOWERS 


Mr. Deane. General Blake, I do not want to get into the construc- 
tion angle, but I want to know to what extent your command ties in 
with the operation of Texas towers. 

General BLake. Well, the Texas tower is an offshore extension of 
the radar network and the electronics equipment for the Texas towers 
is all out of the appropriation which we have under discussion, actually 
out of prior years’ appropriations. Also, from this appropriation we 
buy the communications equipment necessary to link the Texas tower 
with the shore. There is in this 1957 appropriation now before you 
enough money for the last two Texas towers in terms of communica- 
tion from the tower to shore. Specifically, there is an item of, I believe, 
$2 million for that purpose. 

Mr. Deane. Is the program on schedule? 

General BLake. Essentially. I think I had better check that for 
the record, though. There may be some divergencies in terms of 
months here and there. If I may check that answer, Mr. Deane, I 
would appreciate the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Deane. You may. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The status of the Texas Tower program is as follows: Five of these towers are 
in the program. One tower has been completed. Two more towers are under 
contract, with the first of these two towers scheduled for beneficial occupancy in 
November 1956. This tower is on schedule. However, the second of these 
towers is scheduled for beneficial occupancy in September 1957. This date 
represents a slippage of approximately 10 months over the original date. The 
slippage was caused by a late delivery date of fabricated steel. The contract 
for this tower was awarded in November 1955 to the contractor. The contractor 
placed an order immediately for the steel for this tower requesting delivery over a 
3-month period beginning in December 1955. However, the steel company 
could promise delivery only in February, March, and April 1956 resulting in the 
aforementioned slippage. The last 2 of the 5 programed towers are in the fiscal 
year 1957 MCP (deficiency authorization and appropriation). 

Have you been on the Texas tower that has been erected? 

General Buaxer. No, sir; I have not set foot on the present Texas 
tower. 

Mr. Deane. What about this bump it received from a ship here 
within recent weeks? Are you prepared to discuss that off the 
record or on the record? 

General Buaxkn. No, sir; I cannot give an answer. It survived the 
bump but on the construction details I would like to suggest that you 
wait until the construction people are here. 

Mr. Deane. That would come under construction? 

General Buake. Yes, sir; I will alert them to be prepared for that 
particular question. 


NAVY PARTICIPATION IN DEW LINE 


Mr. Deane. I would like to know to what extent the Navy is 
proceeding with their part of the distant early warning line and what 
liaison is maintained between your command and the Navy in that 
program. 

General Buiaxe. I would like to answer the latter part first for the 
record, and then give off the record the details on the time phasing 
of the early warning extension. 


Mr. Deane. All right. 
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General Biaxn. The liaison between the Navy and the Air Force 
is extremely close. It is an integrated defense arrangement. There 
are Navy people on the staff of the Continental Air Defense Command 
and, of course, our relationships in this program here in Washington 
are very close. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Will you for the record indicate insofar as you can 
whether or not there is an agreed policy and understanding insofar as 
the extensions are concerned? 

General BLaxe. Yes, but I would like to do that off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. Would you furnish to the staff of the committee the 
latest developments on the seaward extensions? 

General Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Also indicate whether or not there is an agreed under- 
standing on policy and program. 

General Buaxe. I am sure there is on policy. 


CONTRACT MAINTENANCE OF DEW LINE 


Mr. Deane. Have you been confronted with any idea advanced 
by the private contractors that when the DEW line is completed that 
private contractors could do this job expeditiously or with less trouble 
than the military? 

General BLaxe. Not from the contractors, but it is the Air Force 
opinion that the maintenance of the electronics equipment in the 
DEW line should be contracted as a maintenance contract, and we are 


taking steps in this direction. 

Mr. Deane. That brings up a very important point which I think 
we ought to look into. I do not know whether this should be on the 
record or not, but I have here a statement on the possible estimated 
personnel requirements for the DEW line. 

I am going to give one of these statements to the staff of the com- 
mittee, and [ would like for you to indicate whether or not you think 
the outline is approximately correct. 

General Buaxe. Colonel Riley just informed me, after your first 
question, that the maintenance contract for the DEW line was let 
2 days ago, so we were not just planning to do this. We have actually 
contracted for the maintenance of the DEW line. 

I would like to say, however, that we have not contracted for the 
responsibility of the military decisions incident to the DEW line. 
There will be military supervision and command of the DEW line, 
and the decisions as far as utilization of the information derived will 
remain in military hands. What we have contracted for is the job 
of technical maintenance of the more complex equipment installed 
in the DEW-line stations. 

Colonel Ritey. General Blake, the notes here are very close to the 
Air Force estimates for actual numbers of men to maintain and operate 
the line. As to the details of the breakdown, I cannot verify that 
from memory. However, there will be required more people and 
more manpower than is indicated here due to the training which must 
go on back in the States, since many of these people probably only 
stay on the line for a year or 2 years. 
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However, the actual numbers on the line check very closely with 
the figures that you have here, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. What does the contractual agreement call for so far 
as the cost of maintaining this DEW line is concerned? 

Colonel Ritey. The definitive contract has not yet been completely 
negotiated. At this time we are not sure what those costs will 
actually be. Our current estimate is that those costs will approxi- 
mate $70 million a year once the line is in complete operation. This 
will include not only the contract cost, but the Air Force and Govern- 
ment-support costs which go along with the contractors’ efforts. 

Mr. Deane. | do not fully understand it. You are going to pay 
the contractors’ $70 million a year for the maintenance of the DEW 
line plus feeding in additional costs so far as the Air Force is concerned? 

Colonel Ritey. No, sir; the $70 million includes both the con- 
tractor and the Air Force costs. 

Mr. Deane. Could you break that down? 

Colonel Ritey. I cannot do it here, but I can furnish it for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The estimated breakdown is as follows: 
1. Air Force support costs: $27,356,000. 
This cost includes such items as: 
(a) Payment of training and travel of AF personnel. 
(b) Stevedoring and lightering. 
(c) Warehousing and packing. 
(d) Air transport of material. 
(e) Petroleum, oil, and lubricants. 
(f) Housekeeping supplies. 
(g) Vehicle replacement. 
(hk) Ground power and marine equipment spares. 
(4) Ocean (MSTS) transportation. 
(j) Communication and electronic equipment spares. 
(k) Communication and electronic equipment depot maintenance. 
2. Estimated contract costs: $42,914,000. 
The contract will be a cost-plus-fixed-fee type for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the line and will include: 
(a) Responsibility for training of personnel (except AF). 
(b) All levels of maintenance on the line. 
(c) Operation of the line including, but not limited to— 

(1) Data processing and handling (AF personnel will accomplish 
identification). 

(2) Weather reporting. 

(3) Operation of electronic gear, communications, and nav-aids. 

(4) Operation of power equipment, mechanical installations, heating 
plants, automotive and ground equipment, radomes, towers, antennas, 
de-icing, and snow-removal equipment. 

(d) Transportation to and from and laterally along the line as required to 
support his functions. 
(e) Billeting and messing. 
(f) Maintenance of proper spares levels and all records necessary to insure 
proper support. 
(g) Reports on operational performance, expenditures, and budgeting 
needs, and other reports as requested. 
The contractor will perform under the operational control of the Alaskan Air 
Command (western sector) and the Northeast Air Command (eastern sector). 
United States military officers will be assigned to each main station to provide 
military control and supervision as well as to perform the identification functions. 
An RCAF officer will be assigned to main stations on Canadian soil. The con- 
tractor will comply with United States-Canadian agreements. 


Mr. Deane. What was the basis for this agreement? What were 
the policy decisions that the Department felt that it was in the best 
interests of the Government to place this out on private contract? 
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Colonel Ritey. The lack of skills in the Air Force and manpower 
in the Air Force was one factor which played a part in this decision. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the recerd.) 

I do not believe that you have given a very good reason for that, 
General. 

The reason I am propounding these questions, General, comes back 
to security and other factors which I think are extremely important. 
This is a subject which seems to me to be extremely important. I 
do not question the right of the Air Force nor the authority to enter 
into such an agreement, but in view of the fact that there must have 
been serious discussions within the Air Force on this subject insofar 
as DEW and SAGE are concerned, since that has been brought into 
the subject, and in view further of the fact that we are almost right 
in the contracting period for the DEW line, that to me at least offers 
a real challenge as to the program and the assurance that there is 
going to be a command and authority that will under any and all 
conditions follow through. 

General Buaxr. Well, there certainly will be, and in the unlikely 
eventuality, I think, that we were confronted with that kind of trouble 
on the DEW line we would, of course, have to take emergency measures 
to move military personnel or other suitable personnel in to take care 
of the situation. 

We have had to take similar action in the United States in some 
cases where we have been confronted with lack of necessary suport due 
to some difficulty beyond our control. We certainly would not turn 
our toes up in that sort of trouble. 


STATUS OF SAGE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Deane. Insofar as the operation of SAGE is concerned, have 
contracts been entered into with private contractors? 

General Buake. No, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Is that in the discussion stage? 

General Buaxe. Yes; that is in the discussion stage. 


DEW LINE MAINTENANCE CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Deane. With whom is this contract insofar as personnel is 
concerned for the DEW line? 

Colonel Ritey. The contract is with Federal Electric Corp., which 
is a subsidiary of I. T. & T. 

General Buaxr. This was based upon competition between how 
Many companies? 

Colonel Ritey. There were approximately 14 proposals sent out, 
and we received back 4 that were responsive. 

Some of these four, however, were dual-type of responses. That 
is, two companies joined in the response to the proposal. 

Mr. Deane. Do you have anything else which you wish to say on 
this subject, General Blake? 

General Buaxke. No, sir; I think that is all. 


AIR FORCE AND CONTRACTUAL COSTS OF DEW LINE COMPARED 


Mr. Deane. I may want to prepare some additional questions in 
view of the fact that you said 2 days ago you agreed on this contract, 
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and there may be certain questions which ought to be asked that, 
frankly, I am not in a position to go into here at the present time. 
The only reason that I am advancing this line of questioning is due to 
the fact that I realize the extreme sensitiveness of the DEW line and 
that the cost of maintaining it under contract after it is built is going 
to be many millions of dollars. You indicated the Air Force and the 
contractual cost will approximate $70 million. Can you estimate, 
Colonel Riley, the approximate cost percentagewise, of that $70 
million which will go to the contractor and the percentage of cost 
which must be assumed by the Air Force? 

Colonel Ritey. I cannot do it here, Mr. Deane. However, I feel 
that we could prepare an estimate for you. We have prepared such 
estimates in the past. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Of the $70 million estimated Air Force and contractual costs, the Air Force 


portion is estimated at $27,356,000 (39 percent) and the contractual cost is 
estimated at $42,914,000 (61 percent). 


AIR MATERIEL COMMAND AS CONTRACTING AGENCY 


Mr. Deane. Did you enter into the participation in the contract? 

Colonel Ritey. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Deane. Is there anyone here now who did enter into those 
contractual relations? 

Colonel Ritey. No, sir; this was accomplished by the Air Materiel 
Command and those people are not represented here today. I think 
we could expand on the point a bit, though, to call attention to the 
fact that at each of the main stations where most of the personnel are 
to be housed and working, there will be, of course, military supervision. 

Mr. Deranz. In view of this arrangement as to the cost assumed 
by the Air Force, and the contractual obligations, I am afraid there 
will be a doubling up of responsibility. I am satisfied that the Air 
Force is not going to take its hands off the program but on the other 
hand it may be wise to enter into the private agreement. However, 
$70 million is a lot of money. 

How long has this contract to run? 

Colonel Ritey. The current contract that we have just entered 
into—as a matter of fact, day before yesterday—contemplates a 
period of three years with an extension each year. 

Mr. Deane. It isa firm contract for 3 years reviewable each year? 

Colonel Rizny. Yes, sir; which will be extended each year. The 
next 3 months of the fiscal year is just to begin the initial assembling 
and training of personnel. Next year’s effort will be increased as we 
start to train the actual manpower and as the contractor moves to 
integrate them into the line. 

Mr. Drann. Were any Pentagon officials involved with AMC in 
arriving at this contract? Or was the decision made entirely by 
AMC? 

Colonel Rinny. The decision was AMC’s. However, we did re- 
view it at the headquarters here. 

General Bogart. Colonel Riley, I think you should make it clear 
that you are referring to the decision as to the contractual provision 
and not the decision to contract for the service. 

Colonel Ritey. That is right. 

Mr. Deane. What do you mean by that, General Bogart? 
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General Bogart. The decision to contract for the service, sir, was 
the decision of the Air Force here in Washington rather than to at- 
tempt to operate the line with military personnel. The Air Materiel 
Command, then, acts as the agent of the Air Force in the contracting. 
The provisions of the contract, and so forth, the technical provisions 
of the contract, are the responsibility of the Air Materiel Command. 
Of course, AMC reviews all contracts for the Air Force. . 


FUNDS IN BUDGET FOR CONTRACT 


Mr. Deane. Do you have money in this budget for this contract? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; in the ‘“Maintenance and operations” 
area, and specifically in program 450, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. How much is in there for this contract? 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, I would not guarantee these figures, 
but the figure that we have here is $37.8 million, sir, in project 458, 
and it is specifically for the purchase of certain supporting supplies 
and, by contract, the training and placement of personnel and support- 
ing supplies in position prior to the operational target date. 

How much of that is the contract cost, I cannot tell from this. 

Mr. Deane. The figures that you have given, General Bogart, are 
for that part of the line which has been completed? 

General BoGart. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. As the total program is completed, that contractual 
cost will rise? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. This is for the training and early place- 
ment of the first elements of the project. The line does not become 
completely operational for some time. 


STUDY OF PROVISIONS OF CONTRACT 


Mr. Deane. I am not satisfied myself that this is in the best inter- 
est involving security and even cost, and in the best interest of the 
Department of the Air Force. However, I may not be the most 
competent witness in that regard. 

Would you submit for the staff and the chairman, insofar as it is 
reasonable and right, the significant provisions in this contract for 
the study of the staff of the committee and the committee? 

Colonel Ritzy. Yes, sir; we can do that. However, again, I would 
like to say that not all of these provisions have been checked and 
worked out. But, of course, the basic concept is something which 
we can certainly furnish. 

We also are happy to furnish the factors which we considered in 
arriving at the decision to place this under contract. 


AIR STAFF DISAGREEMENT ON CONTRACT 


Mr. Deane. General Blake, were there keymen within the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force who felt that perhaps this was not the best 
way to approach this problem? 

General Buaxe. No, sir; I do not believe this was a very controver- 
sial item with respect to Air Staff discussions; is that correct, Colonel 


Riley? 
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Colonel Ritry. That is correct. 
General Biaxe. Colonel Riley spent more time on this than I did. 
However, there was not a lot of Air Staff disagreement. 


AUTHORITY TO PROCURE LEASED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Deane. The chairman had this statement at the point where 
we were discussing the legal question on SAGE: 

We will have the Air Force legal counsel insert a summary of the 
legal points involved. He should not attempt a ruling on the legal 
questions but just a summary of the points. 

General Buiaxkr. Yes, sir; we will furnish that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


The legal question in connection with the procurement of communication 
services for SAGE was whether the Department of the Air Force had authority 
to procure leased communication services to meet the requirements of the SAGE 
program by the issuance of orders for such services (i) which required special 
construction or installation of circuits that may extend beyond the fiscal year 
in which an order was placed and (ii) which, in the aggregate, could possibly 
involve a maximum contingent liability in the amount of $222 million in the 
event of termination of all such orders for leased services at any 1 time within 
a period of 10 years from the time the completed services were provided. The 
Air Force relied on the following: 

(1) The basic authority vested in the Secretary of the Air Force by the Air 
Force Organization Act (5 U. S. C. 626—2a (act of September 19, 1951; 65 Stat. 
325)) to ‘conduct all affairs of the Air Force Establishment, including, but not 
limited to, those necessary or appropriate for the training, operations, adminis- 
tration, logistical support and maintenance, welfare, preparedness, and effective- 
ness of the Air Force, * * *.”’ 

(2) The authority contained in section 201 (a) (3) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 378 (40 U. 8S. C. 471)) to enter into 
utility service contracts for periods not exceeding 10 years, and delegations there- 
under by the Administrator of General Services, dated October 11, 1954, and by 
Department of Defense Directive No. 4105.3, dated November 3, 1954. 

(3) Authorizations and appropriations for related and inseparable elements of 
the SAGE project, such as acquisition of sites and construction of combat and 
direction centers and procurement of computers and other electronic equipment. 

The legal considerations are more fully presented in an exchange of corre- 
spondence between the Department of Defense and the Comptroller General. 
Specific reference is made to the letter from Mr. Lyle 8. Garlock, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force to the Comptroller General, dated July 13, 1955; the 
reply of the Comptroller General, dated August 15, 1955 (Decision B—124672); 
the letter from Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, to the Comptroller General 
dated Septamber 29, 1955, and the Comptroller General’s reply of October 21, 
1955 (Decision B—124672). 

In the letter from the Comptroller General dated October 21, 1955, he concluded 
with the following statement: 

“In the circumstances, and since the matter has been presented to interested 
committees of the Congress in a general way, we will take no further action in 
the matter provided it is presented to the Congress at the earliest practicable time 
and express approval of the Congress obtained.”’ 

In view of the foregoing, Secretary Wilson, in his letter of acknowledgment 
dated October 21, 1955, stated that he would see to it “‘that the matter is pre- 
sented to the Congress for the purpose of securing express approval as soon as 
practicable after the reconvening of the Congress.’”’ Accordingly, legislation was 
proposed to the Armed Services Committees of the House and Senate which 
would provide specific authority for.the procurement of communication services 
required for SAGE. The House Armed Services Committee has favorably con- 
sidered the proposed legislation which has been incorporated as section 303 in the 
bill authorizing construction for the military departments (H. R. 9893, 84th Cong., 
2d sess., Rept. No. 1890). It provides as follows: 

“Section 1 of the Act of March 30, 1949 (ch. 41, 50 U. 8S. C. 491), is amended 
by the addition of the following: ‘The Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
to procure communication services required for the Semiautomatic Ground En- 
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vironment System. No contract for such services may be for a period of more 
than ten years from the date communication services are first furnished under 
such contract. The maximum contingent liability of the Government under ter- 
mination provisions of contracts authorized hereunder may not at any time exceed 
$222,000,000. In procuring such services, the Secretary of the Air Force shall 
utilize to the fullest extent the facilities and capabilities of communication common 
carriers, including cooperatives, within their respective service areas.’ ” 


ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS ON SAGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. Insofar as you are concerned, General Blake, your 
testimony, I assume, has reached its conclusion and we want to thank 
you very much. It is getting late and we have another witness to 
hear, but before we finish I have a final request to make. The dis- 
cussion on SAGE has been very informative. However, we have 
not covered all facets of the subject. There is widespread interest in 
this matter among Members of Congress, and I have been requested 
by an interested Member to get certain facts on the record. There- 
fore, I have obtained the permission of the chairman to submit a series 
of questions for you, General Blake, to answer for the record. I am 
sure that a number of these questions have been answered already, 
but because of the interest in the subject matter it will be well to have 
the specific answers again at this point. 

General BLaxe. Thank you, sir. We will comply with your 
request. (The questions and answers referred to are as follows:) 


BACKGROUND SUMMARY 


Before answering questions 1 through 16 in detail, a brief discussion of the 
contingent liability aspects of the contracts for communication services in support 
of SAGF is considered necessary. 

The $222 million contingent liability represents an estimated maximum charge 
which would be applied against the Air Force only if we terminated all services 
at a specific point in time. This maximum point occurs only once and takes into 
consideration all centers. 

In meeting the requirements of the Air Force, the communications common 
carriers will provide service from existing plant, augmented plant, and specially 
constructed facilities to meet solely Air Force needs. The termination charge, 
for which we will be contingently liable, applies only to specially constructed 
facilities for which the common carriers can, at this time, see no other foreseeable 
use. The nonrecoverables will vary with the geography of the country. In the 
eastern and north central part of the States there is a greater density of com- 
mercial facilities than in the midwest, mountain, far west, south, and south 
central portions. As the program is implemented across the country and we 
enter the areas of sparse commercial facilities, the contingent liability for some 
centers in he western area will be higher than for those in the eastern area, 

In. order to determine the estimated peak or maximum contingent liability it 
was necessary to apply certain planning factors. The carriers estimate the non- 
recoverable cost will average approximately $8 million per subsector, and $1 million 
per sector. This takes cognizance of the fact that contingent liability for sectors 
and subsectors in excess of this amount will be offset by a lower contingent liability 
for others. Straight multiplication without regard to implementing dates would 
show our maximum contingent liability to be $264 million. This figure is referred 
to as the aggregate contingent liability. 

The $264 million being the aggregate total of nonrecoverables should not be 
construed as meaning that we might be liable for this amount. This could only 
result if the Air Force should terminate each order for service requiring special 
construction or installation immediately upon the completion of such construction 
or installation by the carrier. Since leased communications for SAGE will be 
provided on a phased program basis by orders placed over a period of years the 
possibility of a maximum termination liability of $264 million is therefore 
theoretical. 
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As a result of the phased program, we have estimated that as a practical matter, 
the maximum liability which could become due by reason of termination of all 
services at a specific time would approximate $222 million. The following illus- 
trates the basis for this computation. 

Communications services follow a 24-month lead time for each sector and sub- 
sector. Although we do not start paying recurring rental charges for each until 
service starts, we do accrue a contingent liability over the 2-year period which 
reaches its maximum at the end of 24 months then immediately starts reducing. 
At the end of 120 months this contingent liability is reduced to zero. Therefore, 
as we proceed through the program, we find ourselves with an addition and reduc- 
tion problem in arriving at an estimated contingent liability figure, generated by 
the SAGE implementation schedule. 

Having the total number of sectors and subsectors in the program, the average 
maximum peak for each, and a schedule of implementation, a simple method was 
worked out to enable us to compute the total estimated contingency for any 
month, This computation is possible for any period of time—beginning with the 
first month of contingent obligation for the first, extending through the last month 
of contingent obligation for the last. The total time covered by our computation 
schedule is 217 months. 

The basis for computation of nonrecoverable costs or contingency for each 
sector or subsector is as follows: 

1. Time period of buildup is 24 months. The average for a subsector is $8 
million, and $1 million for a sector. 

2. For the first 12 months the contingent liability accrues at the rate of 1 per- 
cent of the total nonrecoverable cost per month. This covers engineering as well 
as production costs associated with major items of equipment requiring long 
manufacturing lead times. 

3. During the following 12 months this contingent liability accrues at the rate 
of 7% percent of the total nonrecoverable cost per month. This covers detailed 
engineering, construction, and installation costs to the carriers. 

4. At the end of 24 months, when all services are available, the buildup has 
reached the maximum and immediately starts reducing at the monthly rate of 
one one-hundred-and-twentieth of the maximum nonrecoverable cost. 

As all sectors and subsectors require service at different times, this must also 
be taken into consideration when arriving at a total at any specific point in time. 
In addition, consideration must be given to the different estimated maximums. 
The results of these considerations, plus the buildup rate for the first 12 months, 
the succeeding 12 months, and progressive reduction period of 120 months for 
each afforded the application of equation which provides us with the total peak 
contingent liability. 

As an example, on January 1, 1957, the estimated contingent liability may be 
$34,953,310. This amount covers 13 sector and subsector areas. The first has 
passed its peak by 2 months and has reduced to a contingency of $7,866,668. 
The second has just reached its peak of $8 million; the third which is a sector, has 
accrued a contingency of $850,330 which covers 18 months—12 months at 1 per- 
cent and 6 months at 7% percent; the other 10 centers build up at their applicable 
rates of increase. The 13th will have accrued 2 months’ liability at the rate of 
1 percent of the maximum per month, 

Based on the present implementation schedule it is estimated that on May 1, 
1961, the peak contingent liability of $222 million will be reached. At this time 
the rate of cumulative reduction of contingent liability per month is greater than 
the rate of buildup in contingent liability for those SAGE center areas not yet 
requiring full service, thus, we have reached the peak. From this time on, all 
computations result in lesser totals. 

When services are available for each sector and subsector area the actual amount 
of contingent liability will be established. This amount will then be used for 
accounting purposes in lieu of the current planning factors. 

Question 1. Is the $222 million for contingent liabilities the grand total possible 
under all contracts? 

Answer. The carriers estimate the nonrecoverable cost will average approxi- 
mately $8 million per subsector, and $1 million per sector. This takes cognizance 
of the fact that contingent liability for sectors and subsectors in excess of this 
amount will be offset by a lower contingent liability for others. Straight multipli- 
cation without regard to implementing dates would show our maximum contingent 
liability to be $264 million. This figure is referred to as the aggregate contingent 
liability. The $264 million being the aggregate total of nonrecoverables should 
not be construed as meaning that we might be liable for this amount. This could 
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only result if the Air Force should terminate each order for service requiring special 
construction or installation immediately upon the completion of such construction 
or installation by the carrier. Since leased communications for SAGE will be 
provided on a phased program basis by orders placed over a period of years the 
possibility of a maximum termination liability of $264 million is therefore theo- 
retical. As a result of the phased program, we have estimated that as a practical 
matter, the maximum liability which could become due by reason of termination 
of all services at a specific time would approximate $222 million. 

‘Question 2. Are you sure that this is the total and not the peak liability which 
will develop by 1960 or 1961? 

Answer. The $222 million is the maximum contingent liability which would 
only become due by reason of termination of all services at a specific point in 
time. Based on present implementation schedule of the SAGE project. it is 
estimated that on May 1, 1961, this maximum of peak contingent liability will 
be reached. At that time the rate of cumulative reduction of contingent liability 

er month is greater than the rate of buildup in contingent Illiability for those 
SAGE areas not yet requiring full service, thus, we have reached the peak. From 
this time on, all computations result in lesser totals. 

Question 3. How is the figure of $222 million developed? 

Answer. The basis for computation of nonrecoverable costs or contingency 
for any center is as follows: 

1. Time period of buildup is 24 months. The average for a subsector is $8 
million and $1 million for a sector. 

2. For the first 12 months the contingeney accrues at the rate of 1 percent of 
the maximum per month. This covers engineering as well as production costs 
associated with major items of equipment requiring long manufacturing lead 
times. 

3. During the following 12 months contingeney accrues at the rate of 7% 
percent of the maximum per month. This covers detailed engineering, construe- 
tion, and installation costs to the carriers. 

4. At, the end of 24 months, when all services are available, the buildup has 
reached the maximum and immediately starts reducing at the rate of 1/120 of 
the maximum nonrecoverable costs. 

As all centers require service at different times, this must also be taken into 
consideration when arriving at a total for more than one center at any specific 
point in time. In addition, consideration must be given to the different estimated 
maximums. The results of these considerations, plus the buildup rate for the 
first 12 months, the succeeding 12 months, and progressive reduction period of 
120 months for each center afforded the application of an equation which pro- 
vides us with the total peak contingency. In addition, we can pinpoint the esti- 
mate at any point in time—buildup or reduction. 

As an example, on January 1, 1957, the estimated contingent liability may be 
$34,953,316. This amount covers 13 sector and subsector areas. The first has 
passed it peak by 2 months and has reduced to a contingency of $7,866,688. The 
second has just reached its peak of $8 million; the third which is a sector, has 
accrued a contingency of $850,330 which covers 18 months—12 months at 1 per- 
cent and 6 months at 7% percent; the other 10 centers buildup at their applica- 
ble rates of increase. The 13th will have accrued 2 months liability at the jrate 
of 1 percent of the maximum per month. 

Based on the present implementation schedule it is estimated that on May 1, 
1961, the peak contingent liability of $222 million will be reached. At this time 
the rate of cumulative reduction of contingent liability per month is greater than 
the rate of buildup in contigent liability for those SAGE center areas not yet re- 
quiring full service, thus, we have reached the peak. From this time on, all 
computations result in lesser totals. 

Question 4. Is the $222 million roughly a tenth of the estimated construction 
and installation costs? As I understand it there were two contracts made for 
SAGE in fiscal 1955; is this correct? (P. 1346, Senate hearings.) 

Answer. No; the $222 million is the estimated peak contingent liability for 
the nonrecoverable portion of specially constructed facilities for SAGE. Since 
the Air Force is only acquiring a service and not a product, it is involved only in 
those costs of providing the service solely for SAGE, which would be nonrecover- 
able to the carriers. With respect to the 2 contracts in fiscal year 1955, yes, in 
accordance with the schedule of implementation 2 letters of authorization were 
issued to cover the first 2 subsectors in the program. 

Question 5. Do you know what lines and other facilities are covered by these 
two contracts? 
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Answer. The entire SAGE project is in accordance with a systems concept. 
The basic requirements for each sector and subsector are the same for each and 
every one in the program. As a result of these basic factors a plan was developed 
to reflect communications requirements which would be applicable for each 
sector and subsector in the system. The only difference in the number of cir- 
cuits would depend upon the number of radar data gathering sources and weapons 
systems ‘under cognizance of the direction center in its applicable subsector. 
Based on predetermined criteria, the Air Defense Command develops detailed 
circuit listings for each sector and subsector. These circuit listings are compiled 
and forwarded to the communications common carriers to be used for planning 
and engineering purposes. In the case of the first two subsectors, letters of 
authorization accompanied such detailed lists which expressed the circuit and 
facilities requirements of the Air Force. This procedure will be followed for all 
sectors and subsectors of the SAGE project. 

Question 6. If these contracts were canceled out today could you compute the 
contingent liability for the Government? 

Answer. Yes; there would be no problem in computing the estimated con- 
tingent liability. The basis for the computation would be that as contained in 
the answer to question No. 3. The actual amounts would have to be determined 
by the communications common carriers and would give consideration to salvage 
value of the plant at the time, plus, other commercial use not anticipated at the 
time of the original estimate. When the actual amount had been determined 
detailed negotiations would be carried on between the Air Force and carrier before 
arriving at a settlement. 

Question 7. Would you know what the construction costs are of the contracting 
company? 

Answer. Yes; the carriers are required to obtain authority of the regulatory 
bodies prior to constructing any new facility. In obtaining approval, statements 
are prepared which cover the estimated costs, major items of equipment and 
material, and other data for each project. These statements and estimated costs 
are available to the Air Force through these regulatory bodies. 

Question 8. Do you audit their books and approve the costs against the SAGE 
project? 

Answer. No; we do not audit the books of the telephone industry and approve 
costs against the SAGE project. The Air Force is procuring service from a 
regulated utility and not a physical product. 

Question 9. How many contracts were made for fiscal year 1956? 

Answer. In accordance with the phasing contained in the SAGE program, 
letters of authorization or service orders have been issued for 6 subsectors and 
1 sector. By the end of fiscal year 1956 there will be additional letters which 
will have been issued to cover 1 additional sector and 2 subsectors for a total of 
2 sectors and 8 subsectors by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

Question 10. Do you know what lines and facilities are invo!ved? 

Answer. The entire SAGE project is in accordance with a systems concept. 
The basic requirements for each sector and subsector are basically the same for 
each and every one in the program. As a result of these basic factors a plan was 
developed to reflect communications requirements which would be applicable for 
each sector and subsector in the system. The only difference in the number of 
circuits would depend upon the number of radar data gathering sources and 
weapons systems under cognizance of the direction center in its applicable sector. 
Based on predetermined criteria, the Air Defease Command develops detailed 
circuit listings for each sector and subsector. These circuit listings are compiled 
and forwarded to the communications common carriers to be used for planning 
and engineering purposes. This procedure will be followed for all sectors and 
subsectors of the SAGE project. 

Question 11. Could you figure the contingent liability for fiscal year 1956? 

Answer. Yes, the estimated contingent liability for end fiscal year 1955 will 
probably total $15.760 million. This is based upon the current schedule for 
implementation of the program and in accordance with the arithmetical computa- 
tion as outlined in the answer to question No. 3. 

Question 12. If all contracts now in existence were canceled today what would 
the contingent liability be? 

Answer. Should the Air Force cancel the orders now in existence on April 1, 
1956, the estimated contingent liability would be $7.867 million. This would not 
be the actual amount to become due since all estimates would be subject to negotia- 
tion between the Air Force and the carrier. During such a negotiation the con- 
sideration of salvage and credit for other commercial use would undoubtedly 
reduce the actual liability below the contingent figure. 


73115—56——-47 
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Question 13. How many contracts are contemplated for fiscal 1957? 

Answer. In aecordance with the current program the Air Force will process 
orders for communications services for 1 sector and 5 subsectors during fiscal year 
1957. By the end of fiscal year 1957 the carriers will be working on a total of 
16 (3 sectors and 13 subsectors). 

Question 14. Do you know what lines, plants, and facilities are contemplated? 

Answer: No, the actual detailed facility requirements for the area programed 
by end fiscal vear 1957 have not necessarily been developed by the Air Defense 
Command at this time, but will be completed in advance of the programed dates 
for which the communications companies will require orders. 

Question 15. Could you advise the committee what the total maximum con- 
tingent liability would be at the end of fiscal 19572 What I am getting at is— 
that the liability against the Government develops year by year as the companies 
proceed with the construction programs and the Government should know what 
the construction projects are in a given year and so should know what the liabil- 
ities are in a given year. Accordingly it would seem to me that we should specify 
a maximum liability in each year’s appropriation and I understand the maximum 
or peak will reach some $222 million in 1960 or 1961? 

Answer: It is estimated that the maximum contingent liability will have 
reached $54,627 million by end fiscal year 1957. As pointed out in the opening 
paragraph it is possible to compute the estimated contingent liability at any 
selected point in time. 

Question 16. Why should we provide for the maximum before that time? 

Answer. The purpose of obtaining approval of the Congress to procure the 
necessary communications for the SAGE project is to remove a doubt expressed 
by the Comptroller General relating to the authority of the Air Force to contract 
for such services. When this subject was presented to the Comptroller General, 
he said, in part, the magnitude alone of the services to be procured should seem 
to place them in a category clearly outside of the scope of ordinary utility 
services projects, such as contemplated by section 201, of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended. The maximum liability which 
would be incurred upon termination is an appropriate measure of the magnitude 
of the communications services which must be procured for SAGE. The only 
current requirement for appropriation of funds is to meet charges for communi- 
cations services actually utilized by the Air Force in connection with this project. 


No appropriation is being sought to cover the contingent liability which would 
be incurred only in the event of actual termination of the SAGE project. In 
other words, legislative authority is needed at the outset for the total scope of the 
project although appropriations for services actually obtained would be on a 
fiscal year basis. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


A preliminary statement seems appropriate prior to answering questions 17 
through 24 in detail. This statement applies in varying degrees as background 
information for all of these questions. 

The great magnitude of the electronic engineering features involved in develop- 
ing SAGE favored the weapons system approach. None of the agencies of the 
Government having an engineering capability, i. e., USAF, Signal Corps of the 
Army, CAA or FCC, would normally maintain a staff capability for engineering 
on such a large scale. To do so would require a very considerable augmentation 
to these agencies on a full-time pay basis. The Government can ill afford to keep 
such a large complement of engineering capability on a full-time basis solely to 
cater to surges ia engineering workload requirements. Hence it is normal for 
all Government agencies to contract for such assistance. 

The Air Force therefore chose to select a well established and reputable firm 
whose normal job includes similar projects but also having the inherent capability 
to provide the required electronic engineering services. This, in essence, is the 
weapons system approach whereby the Air Force maintains final approval author- 
ity but contracts for the detailed engineering and management of a project by a 
commercial concern. 

The selection of the management contractor was based upon the following 
considerations: 

(a) The contractor must have the inherent engineering capability. 

(6) The contractor must have had previous experience and “know-how” in 
air defense problems fso that valuable time would not be lost in orientation 
processes. 
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(c) We could not afford to gamble with an untried concern. 

The Western Electric Co. was ultimately chosen as the prime management 
contractor because: 

(a) This gave the Air Force access to the talents of the entire Bell Telephone 
organization. 

(b) The Bell Telephone organization was currently familiar in detail with 
air-defense problems due to their recently have completed the CADS (con- 
tinental air defense survey) project. 

This background of ‘“‘know-how”’ plus the ready accessibility of the entire nation- 
wide engineering talent of the Bell System made Western Electric Co. eminently 
qualified for the task. 

With this background information in mind, we can now proceed to answer in 
detail the enumerated questions. 

Question 17. Were the Army engineers contacted to see if they could supervise 
construction work on SAGE for the Air Force? 

Answer. It was our opinion that a closely integrated system of the magnitude 
and technical complexity of SAGE should, initially at least, be treated as a 
package of architectural design, building construction, procurement and installa- 
tion of electronic equipment. To this end we established the SAGE project office 
which, assisted by the technical advice of the weapons systems contractor, the 
Western Electric Co., provides this necessary integrated management. The Air 
Force installations representative maintains an office in the SAGE project office 
to check the bidding and other procedures of the Western Electric Co. This 
approach to the accomplishment of this tremendous task was approved by the 
Secretary of Defense. or these reasons fhe Army engineers were not contacted 
to see if they could supervise the construction of the buildings which house the 
SAGE computers. The Corps of Engineers do, however. construct all the support 
structures. 

Question 18. How about the Signal Corps of the Army with respect to electronic 
engineering features? 

Answer. The Air Force has its own electronic engineering agencies which have 
full capability to manage this program through the weapon system approach. 
This capability is adapted to Air Force techniques and requirements. This fact 
alone, under normal conditions, would preclude the Air Force from requesting 
the Signal Corps to undertake Air Force engineering tasks. While there is some 
cross servicing between Air Force and Signal Corps, the latter is busy with Army 
work, 

Question 19. Doesn’t the National Security Act as implemented by the Eisen- 
hower-Spaatz agreement contemplate that such services will be rendered to the 
Air Force by existing facilities in the Army? 

Answer. One of the primary missions of the United States Air Force, as stated 
in section VI A, paragraph 8, of the Key West Agreement (Department of Defense 
Directive No. 5100.1), is: “To develop, in coordination with the other services, 
doctrines, procedures, and equipment for air defense from land areas, including 
the continental United States.’”’ This mission includes the electronic engineering 
of SAGE. Nothing in the Key West Agreement contemplates that the Army will 
perform this function for the Air Force. 

Question 20. What efforts were made to have other governmental agencies 
perform these engineering features? (CAA, FCC, etc.) 

Answer. Little effort, if any, was made to have other governmental agencies 
perform these engineering features. None of them have the capability or ex- 
perience in the air defense field to tackle a program like SAGE. 

Question 21. Do you take the position that no other governmental agency had 
the know-how to supervise this work? 

Answer. Yes. SAGE is of primary interest to the Air Force, and final approving 
authority for engineering proposals rests with the Air Force. With this point of 
view in mind, we do take the position that this ultimate approval function could 
not logically be delegated to another governmental agency. 

Question 22. If so, how may we be assured that the requirements and engineer- 
ing features developed by the contractor are in the Government’s interest? If we 
don’t have the technical know-how, how can we evaluate the recommendations 
of Western Electric? 

Answer. The Air Force believes it is entirely competent to represent the Govern- 
ment’s interest in SAGE. The focal point for monitoring the requirements and 
engineering features developed by the contractor is the Air Force’s ADES Project 
Office. This project office is located in New York City in the same building with 
the Western Electric Co.’s top engineering project staff. Through the medium of 
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daily contacts and conferences with the Western Electric Co., the project office 
maintains close monitorship over the interests of the Government. It renders 
on-the-spot decisions on problems within the scope of its authority and assures 
earliest possible resolution, by higher Air Force echelons, on problems beyond its 
terms of reference. This project office is staffed with some of the Air Force’s 
best military and civilian personnel. There are 24 military and 46 Air Force 
civilian personnel assigned full time to the ADES Office. 

Question 23. Why was Western Flectric selected as the prime contractor? 

Answer. From the very onset, SAGE was planned for implementation on an 
“as quickly as possible basis.’””’ To meet early operational dates, expedited, 
closely coordinated actions were required in procurement, construction, installa- 
tion and activation of facilities. The magnitude of this closely integrated system 
and its technical complexity, consisting in a large measure of new electronic 
equipments still under development, called for specialized full-time management 
attention. The Air Force was staffed to provide supervision but not sufficiently 
to do all the detailed work. By virtue of their vast resources for this type of 
work and very considerable experience with other related air-defense projects 
and also because of the extensive communications engineering requirements, 
the Western Flectric Co. and Bell Laboratories possessed unique qualifications 
for accomplishing this task. Although management services are provided under 
contract with Western Flectric Co., the Air Force has retained complete control 
over all aspects of the project, has procured the major equipment from other prime 
contractors and is accomplishing directly all phases of the work for which it has 
existing capability. 

Question 24. How are the subcontractors selected? 

Answer. It should be understood that the Western Electric Co. employs sub- 
contractors only in the construction of SAGE direction center and combat- 
center buildings. There are of course other prime contractors such as the Bur- 
roughs Corp. and IBM who are producing the technical components, and who in 
turn also have subcontractors. 

In selecting the construction subcontractors under Western Electric the Air 
Force prepares and submits to Western Electric a list of companies who have 
applied and whose capabilities have been found to be adequate. Western Electric 
is permitted to supplement the list with bidders of their own choosing, but are not 
allowed to delete any names from the Air Force list. A contractor may apply 
for inclusion on these lists by contacting either Air Force installations representa- 
tive, North Atlantic region, or the Western Electric Co. All cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts and all fixed-price contracts over $25,000 are subject to review and ap- 
proval by the Air Force prior to placement. An average of from 11 to 17 con- 
tractors have been invited to bid on each construction subcontract. 

uestion 25. Why were the cooperatives not given an opportunity to serve 
SAGE? 

Question 26. Who decided to leave them out? 

Answer. The cooperatives have and will continue to be given full opportunity 
to furnish communication services for SAGE. The Air Force has approached 
the Rural Electrification Administration because they have rather close relation- 
ships with most if not all of the cooperatives. As a result of our relationships 
with the Rural Electrification Administration on the 7th of December 1955, a 
letter entitled ‘‘To All REA Telephone Borrowers. Subject: Air Defense SAGE 
System” was dispatched to the several hundred cooperatives involved. A copy 
of this letter is attached for your information. As you can see, the cooperatives 
have not been left out, but rather they have been wholly included. (Above in- 
formation appears on pp. 6787 and 6788 of the record of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Representatives, 84th Cong. on H. R. 9893). 


Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuRAuL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 7, 1955. 
To: All REA telephone borrowers. 


Subject: Air Defense SAGE system. 

You may have already learned of the impending expansion of the Air Defense 
facilities of the United States, commonly known as SAGE (semiautomatic ground 
environment). Expansion of these facilities will require extensive communica- 
tion circuits and related equipment to be provided by the telephone company 
serving the areas involved. The USITA, through Col. William C. Henry, USITA 
military liaison officer, is serving as the coordinating agent for the independent 
telephone industry and working with the Bell System in carrying out the program, 
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The general policy which has been agreed upon is that the company serving 
the'territory in which the facilities are to be located has the responsibility for pro- 
viding the facilities required by the SAGE project. The Bell companies and 
Western Electric have indicated they will cooperate in every possible way, par- 
ticularly in providing counsel and technical advice. In some cases it may be 
necessary for the REA borrower to contract certain technical work with an equip- 
ment manufacturer or a Bell company. 

It is not possible to determine at present how many REA borrowers will be 
involved in the SAGE project because of the uncertainty as to where the various 
facilities will be located. As these locations are determined the nearest Bell com- 
pany will notify the REA borrower involved of the need for certain types of cir- 
cuits and related facilities. As these notifications are made it will be imperative 
that the company involved take immediate steps to determine how the facilities 
will be provided in its own service territory. 

The investment required will vary according to the type of facilities to be in- 
stalled. All REA borrowers are advised that REA is ready to provide technical 
advice and counsel regarding the SAGE system and will consider applications for 
loans necessary to finance the required facilities. 

More details will be made available to you as they become known to us. REA 
will try to maintain a close liaison with the proper personnel in the Air Force, 
the USITA, and A. T. & T. imorder that REA borrowers may be kept informed 
regarding this matter. 

Frep H. Srrone 
(For Ancher Nelsen, Administrator). 


LeGcaL AutTHuority ror SAGE ProGram 


WITNESS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Deane. We have present in the committee Mr. McCormack, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, and we are glad to have him here. 

7 McCormack, do you have a statement which you wish to 
make? 

Mr: McCormack. On SAGE, Congressman Deane, when I saw the 
authority relied upon by the Air Force, which was a section of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, I con- 
sidered it to be very untenable. I sat on the committee which drafted 
that bill which carried the provision for making 10-year contracts and 
I es satisfied that the Congress never intended it for a project like 
SAGE. 

The first information I could get as to when any committee was 
alerted about the contract device as distinguished from direct appro- 
priations for the communications services was in a letter to the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, as I remember, of May 4, 1954, and at 
that time two contracts had been made. Then there were hearings 
here and hearings with the Senate subcommittee. So, with that 
limited testimony, but nevertheless illuminating, the question which 
immediately addressed itself to my mind was the legal authority to 
makerthese contracts. When I saw they relied, as I remember, on 
section 201 (a) (3) of the 1949 Administrative Property Act, that 
was a rather broad, comprehensive act, and this particular provision 
was just put in there without any argument because we recognized 
that year-to-year contracts probably had many difficulties and that 
the Government might be able to make a contract anywhere in excess 
of a year and up to 10 years under conditions which would benefit 
the Government from the angle of economy and efficiency. However, 
we contemplated then that it was only for limited purposes, such as 
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where some of our agencies or departments had a building and they 
were furnished electric service and telephone service and that it was 
to be principally confined to activities of that kind. 

As a result of my interest being attracted to that, and since this 
involves some billions of dollars, the question of authority in law 
naturally addressed itself to me. There is no authority in law and 
certainly the Defense Department ought to know it, and certainly 
the contracting parties ought to know it because if there is no justifi- 
cation for the contracts they ought to be protected by authority in law. 
However, over and above that was the thought in my mind of by- 
passing the Congress. We still have legislative body here in the 
United States. We respect the other branches of government and 
their constitutional powers, and I naturally wanted to have the 
prerogative of constitutional powers and rights of the Congress 
protected and respected. 

The Comptroller General ruled, of course, that they have no 
authority in law. Then on reconsideration he adhered to that, 
permitting them, of course, to go ahead pending securing necessary 
legislative authority, which I think was a very practical way of 
meeting the situation, and I had no objection to that because I am for 
continental defense very, very strongly although I never knew 
anything about the intention to use the contract device. 

The Comptroller General has ruled that there is no authority in law, 
and the matter is now before this committee, and has also been before 
the Armed Services Committee within the past week or 10 days, and 
I think they are contemplating including some provision in the public 
works bill. 

The thoughts in my mind were, first, the authority in law, and 
then what is the right thing to do and what is the just thing to do? 

I did not think that anyone, including the Air Force, would want 
to have anything in operation which might result in discrimination 
to other companies in a competitive situation. 

Mr. Deane. May I interrupt? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. I would like to say, Mr. McCormack, that General 
Blake is the key official in riding herd on this SAGE program and he 
has appeared before the House Armed Services Committee and this 
committee during the day and has gone into this particular authority 
I would say very, very thoroughly. If I recall General Blake cor- 
rectly, he feels that the legislation which is being considered by the 
House Armed Services Committee is what the Department of the 
Air Force wants to avoid any past, present, or future complications. 

I notice in the Congressional Record of March 13, 1956, assuming 
that this is correct, that the Committee on Armed Services ordered 
favorably reported to the House as a clean bill H. R. 9893, as amended, 
to authorize certain construction at military installations. 

Do I understand, General Blake, that H. R. 9893 is the bill to 
which we are now directing our thoughts? 

General Buaxe. Yes, sir; and specifically section 303 of that bill. 

Mr. McCormack. I was aware of that, Mr. Chairman, but I 
was giving my statement to show my interest was that when I saw 
the authority in law relied upon, my interest wasrather aroused. Of 
course, a delegation of power was given by the General Services 
Administration to the Department of Defense but they could only 
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delegate what power they had under thelaw. They could not delegate 
any greater power than they had under the law, and my interest was 
rather aroused at the fact that I knew as one member of the committee 
I never contemplated that, and I am pretty sure that I know how the 
other members felt and, second, that we have had experiences with 
these stretched interpretations. 

I had them on the Donable Property Act. I had one experience, 
and no criticism, but still I was a little guarded. 

Even the thought entered my mind that if there were authority 
in law on the matter of that size that it would be wise if they had at 
least consulted and advised with the appropriate committees of the 
Congress before making contracts. On any appreciable amount of 
money it would be wise, I thought, and again this is no criticism— 
the other person has his decision to make, but I am entitled to mine— 
and I thought it rather strange that no committee in Congress was 
alerted about any contracts until after two were made. 

This was the old contract device and then coming up to Congress 
and saying it was within authority of law, and if it does not go through, 
the Government will have to pay the consequential damages because 
of the violation of the obligations of a contract under the Constitution. 

That was the main purpose that I had in mind, that it was con- 
sumating an authority; whether appropriate committees feel that that 
is the best method; whether there is a better means of protection and 
whether there have been other recommendations made or not, I do 
not know. That is for the appropriate committees to do. 

Whether there is a division of authority among those responsible 
in the Department of Defense who passed upon it is something which 
the standing committees would consider. Whether the committees 
want to go into that or not is something for them to consider. 

As an individual, I would like to get information on it. The amount 
involved would be interesting to me. Of course, there are two ways 
to do this: One is by direct appropriation or by contract device. 
Which will cost the most over a long period of time? It is fair to say 
that the contract device will cost probably much more than direct 
appropriations. 

General Biaxe. If I may interject, sir, I think not. I think the 
contract device will be cheaper in the long run than if we attempted 
to do this with the direct appropriations and operate it as a military 
facility. 

Mr. McCormack. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record :) 

Mr. McCormack. I am very much interested to see that the right 
thing is done, and that the just thing is done. 

Now, on the question of the right thing on military matters, through- 
out the years during which I have been a Member of the Congress 
and since I have been in a position of responsibility, when gentlemen 
from the services come to me individually when I am on a committee 
and they testify, the thought in my mind is not do they make out 
a case to me, but can I fail to go along with their recommendations? 
In other words, they are the ones in case of war to whom I look to 
preserve our country, and to lead our forces—the Air Force, the Army, 
and the Navy. So when they testify as to what is their best judgment 
on military matters, before I disagree with them the burden of proof 
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is upon me to have evidence which would convince me to disagree 
with them, and I have failed to arrive at that conclusion yet after 
many years in Congress. 

I say that so the Air Force will understand the approach that I have 
and the respect that I have for the man who wears a uniform. 

On the question of the effect upon other companies, that is another 
matter. Those are all matters to be gone into, and I know that this 
committee probably has gone into it very thoroughly, or will. 


FIXING OF RATES 


Then, there is another question involved: 

If the authority in law is granted—and I never said I would not 
vote for it—but if, after considering it, the position I took was that 
there being no authority, the Congress should have been consulted 
even on a big project like that. If there was authority, they should 
have come up to the Appropriations Committee beforehand. That 
is My Opinion. 

Assuming the law passes and the authority is granted, who is there 
to represent the Federal Government to see that the rates are right? 
Now, the Air Force is a contracting party. On the other side are the 
other parties involved; whether it is a big company or a little company 
is immaterial. Certainly they are interested parties. There should 
be, in my opinion, some disinterested agency of the Government 
which could step in there and see that the rates charged are fair in 
the interest of the Government and fair to the other contracting 
party. That is another thought. 

Mr. Deane. General Blake, would you comment on that? 

General Brake. We feel this agency for interstate rates is the 
Federal Communications Commission. <A case is, in fact, pending 
before them with respect to rates. 

Mr. McCormack. The Federal Communications Commission in 
my opinion, with all due respect to General Blake, is not the agency 
which would be objective as a matter of Government interest. They 
pass upon tariff petitions. They receive and listen to the evidence 
and weigh it. They are a quasi-judicial agency. 

One of the questions with reference to the Government where there 
is such a large amount involved is what agency do we have to objec- 
tively and affirmatively represent the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with rates? 

Mr. Deane. I will ask General Blake to comment on that. 

General Buaxn. The pending rate case before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission involves the so-called bulk user question 
which is of course of broader interest than just the Department of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. McCormack. That is a package plan possibly involving the 
rendering of several services. 

General Buiaxe. I never heard it referred to as such. We call it 
the bulk user petition although the filing before FCC is called the 
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multiple Private Line Services and channels. The question of who 
would appear as a complainant for the Federal Government has been 
discussed in the executive department. The Air Force has suggested 
to the Secretary of Defense that they should ask the General Services 
Administration to do this. There is a provision that the General 
Services Administration is the appropriate representative before both 
Federal and State regulatory bodies. This was discussed between 
the Department of Defense and the General Services Administration 
as to who would represent the Government as a complainant in the 
bulk user petition. As previously mentioned in the record, the 
Department of Defense, on March 12, 1956, filed a petition with the 
FCC as an intervenor on docket No. 11518. We did not feel that this 
was just an Air Force problem, in other words. 

Mr. McCormack. General Blake, you have anticipated one of the 
thoughts in my mind, and you would have no objection to that being 
in the bill, I assume. 

General Buiaxke. I believe it is already provided for, if I can just 
consult my notes here. 

Mr. McCormack. Under the Property Act there was a provision 
in there but there has been a revocation of General Services Admin- 
istration authority. This has amounted to a delegation of authority 
to the Department of Defense on transportation, | think. 

General BLakr. Major McCabe, what I am looking for is the agree- 
ment involving the General Services Administration. Do you have 
that? 

Mr. McCormack. I am not asking you questions, you know, be- 
cause I am not a member of the committee. 

The chairman asked me to make an observation. So whatever 
your response is will be to some observation I have made, and it is 
all right. 

General Buake. I now have the agreement between GSA and 
Department of Defense. Under date of November 22, 1950, and over 
the signatures of Mr. Small, the Chairman of the Munitions Board, 
and Mr. Larson, the Administrator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, under date of November 27, 1950, there is a statement of 
areas of understanding between the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration. 

I will see if I can find the appropriate part. Perhaps, this is the 
pertinent part as to the understanding: 

This is in paragraph (2) (b): 

The basic principle in the procurement of communication services is that all 
such services shall be procured or provided at the minimum total cost to the 
Government consistent with requirements for capacity, efficiency of operation, 
reliability of service, security, and programed activities. These requirements 
must be determined by the using agency. 


In paragraph (2) (j) there is the following: 


Except as otherwise provided herein, the GSA will represent executive agencies 
ineluding the Department of Defense in proceedings involving communications 
before municipal, State, and Federal regulatory bodies in all rate cases and 
matters associated therewith. 
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The exception there is that the Department of Defense, if it is of 
sole interest to defense, can represent itself. 

Now, based on this agreement we recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense that, in accordance with these areas of understanding, the 
General Services Administration be asked to be the intervenor in this 
question of bulk rates. 

Mr. McCormack. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have Mr. McCormack and his splendid 
statement as a contribution to our hearing on this very important 
subject. 




















CONVERSION to New APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE FOR Magor Pro- 
CUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 





Mr. Deane. General Bogart, before we adjourn to meet at 1:30 
tomorrow I believe you have some summation of the tie-in of our 
program for today. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, if I may I should like 
to invite the attention of the committee to section VI of the working 
book for the communications and electronics panel, which gives the 
conversion to the new appropriation structure for the projects covered 
by this panel presentation. These conversions are primarily those for 
the purpose of transferring the airborne items to the aircraft appro- 
priation; test equipment to other areas of the 200 appropriation; and 
a very small amount, in this case, of contractor technician costs to 
program 400. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes our presentation of the ‘“Major pro- 
curement other than aircraft’”’ appropriation. I should therefore like 
to invite the attention of the committee to section VI of the appropria- 
tion working book, which gives the complete conversion tables applica- 
ble to the 200 appropriation area to the new budget structure. This 
is given again on a 3-year basis and will provide the means for continu- 
ity for next year’s hearings. 

Mr. Mauon. That is fine. The proper insertions will be made in 
the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
























CONVERSION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FrRoM FiscaLt YEAR 1956 BupGer 
STRUCTURE TO FiscaL YEAR 1957 BupGet StructurRE Masor PrRocuREMENT 
OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


The following pages are devoted to summaries for this appropriation of the con- 
versions of program requirements which were made necessary by our change in 
budget structure. These summaries are as follows: 





Fiscal 
Description year 


budget structure) to the ‘Procurement other than aircraft”’ appropriation and |} 1956 VI-2-5 
other appropriations (1957 budget structure)._--- ..-.--- 1955 VI-2-9 
Conversion to the ‘“‘Procurement other than aircraft’’ appropriation (1957 budget 1957 VI-2-3 


Conversion of the ‘“‘Major procurement other than aircraft’’ appropriation (1956 1957 VI-2-1 


structure) from the “‘Major procurement other than aircraft’? appropriation and |} 1956 VI-2-7 
other appropriations (1956 budget structure) 1955 VI-2-11 
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The conversions. of. program requirements for the ‘Major procurement other 
than aircraft”? appropriation (1956 structure) to the areas where they will be car- 
ried in 1957 structure have already been explained. 

The other side of this transaction is the conversion of program requirements 
previously carried under other appropriations to the programs as they appear 
within the “Procurement other than aircraft’? appropriation on the basis of the 
1957 budget structure. The conversion of program requirements from the ‘Air- 
craft and related procurement” appropriation was explained at the end of the 
presentation for that appropriation. The conversion of program requirements 
previously carried under *‘ Maintenance and operations” has been explained in part 
during the panel presentations which have already been heard; the remainder of 
this conversion will be explained later. 
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Masor ProcurEMENT OTHER THAN 


Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





Program 
« (Trousands 











Fiseal year 1956 budget structure— 





Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 









Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation} Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
















Pro- | Pro- 
gram | gram | | 
or | Title Amount ne Title Amount 
proj- | proj- | 

ect | ect 


No. 
(1) 





No. | 





(2) 








(3) 












































































| supplies. | 

274 | Printing and reproduction | 361.0 | 264 | Photographic equipment and 11.0 
equipment. | | | supplies. 

5 | Printing equipment See 350. 0 


{ | 
210 | Weapons, ammunition and (68. 684. 0) | 
| assist takeoff units. | 
211 | Weapons idee . ni SS 
212 | Ammunition ___. peneticnicee 67, 201.0 | 212 | Ammunition.................- | 67, 201.0 
213 | Assist-takeoff units___-- FT [ee 2e.. | a 1, 483. 0 
220 | Ground powered and marine | (43, 809. 0) 
| equipment. | 
221 | General-purpose vehicles----. 8,500.0 | 221 | Passenger motor vehicles--_- 3, 997. 0 
| | 222 | Trucks and tractors 4, 503.0 | 
222 | Special-purpose vehicles - --__| 34, 713.0 | 222 | Trucks and tractors- sila 10, 933. 0 
223 | Trailers-__- 14, 226.0 
| 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 6, 971.0 
| ment. 
271 | Engineering machinery and 656. 0 
| equipment. 
272 | Fire fighting equipment-.---__- 1, 927.0 
223 | Railroad equipment- ---- 0 | 
224 | Construction equipment-.- 135.0 | 271 | Engineering machinery and 135. 0 
| equipment. 
225 | Materials handling equip- 461.0 | 225 | Materials handling equip- 461.0 
ment. ment. 
226 | Marine equipment-__- 0 226 | Marine equipment-_..___._-- 0 
230 | Electronics and communica- (827, 170. 0) 
tions equipment. 
231 | Airborne radio equipment---| 150, 903.0 | 261 | Ship machinery and equip- 12, 072.0 
ment. 
232 | Airborne radar equipment _- 35, 683.0 | 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 2, 855. 0 
| ment. 
233 | Wire communications equip- 15, 138.0 | 233 | Wire communication equip- 14, 381.0 
ment, ment. 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 757.0 
ment. 
234 | Ground radio equipment_- -- 69, 278.0 | 232 | Radio equipment_-.- er 66, 784. 0 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 2, 494. 0 
| ment. 
235 | Ground radar equipment- -- 355, 580.0 | 231 Radar equipment_ z 345, 354. 0 
261 | Shop machinery equipment-__ 10, 226. 0 
236 | Communications _ security | 5,062.0 | 235 | Crytopraphie equipment---_-- 5, 062. 0 
equipment. | 
237 | Electronic countermeasure | 195, 526. 0 
| equipment. | 234 | Countermeasure equipment_- 12, 584.0 
| 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 13, 298. 0 
ment. 
250 | Training equipment-_-_------- (65, 824. 0) | 
251 | Mobile training units : 22, 259.0 | 251 | Training aids-.--.-- 22, 259. 0 | 
252 | Counterpart training devices. | 28, 212.0 | 253 | Operational training dev ‘ices 27, 712.0 
253 | Radio and radar trainers_.-__! 15, 353.0 | 252 | Armament training devices - -_| 204. 0 
| | 254 | Communication training de- | 15, 002. 0 
| vices. 
270 | Other major equipment______| (108, 196. 0) | 
271 | Meterological equipment | 2,405.0 | 236 | Meteorological equipment-----| 2, 405. 0 
272 |.Radiological, biological, and | 681.0 | 275 | Decontaminating equipment. 681.0 | 
| _ chemical equipment. | 
273 | Photographic equipment " 14, 057.0 | 264 | Photographic equipment and | 3, 195.0 
| | | 
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ArrcRAFT (FiscaL YEAR 1957) 


to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations 


requirements 


of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 





Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Operation and maintenance appropriation 
itis ctaillacetia —————_——_——__—_—__—_—_— peiciaannedeniadiednas 
Pro- | | | Pro- 
gram | gram 

or 4 

. Amount : i 

proj- Amount 
ect 

No. | 

! 
(7) (8) 


! 


+ 
| 
| 











| 
Aircraft components 39, 658. 0 
Modification of equipment. _| 99, 150. 0 431 | Depot maintenance 
Aircraft components. -_..--.- 9, 381.0 
Modification of equipment 23, 447.0 





Aircraft components 2 169, 644. 0 


431 | Depot maintenance. -.......... 





431 | Depot maintenance..... 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Aircraft*ecom ponents aptceel 1, 801.0 | 
Modification of equipment-.. 9,006.0 | 431 | Depot maintenance........... 





| 
} 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Program requirements 


[Thousands 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure— | Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- Pro- 
gram | gram 
or or 
proj- Amount proj- 
ect | ect 
No. No. 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Test equipment 17, 347.0 | 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 17, 279.0 

ment. 

Flying field and shop equip- 72, 805. 0 Aircraft landing and launch- 722.0 
ment. ing equipment. 

Aircraft ground _ servicing 52, 970.0 
equipment. 

Airfield specialized trucks and 252.0 
trailers. 

Shop machinery and equip- 6, 606. 0 
ment. 

Shop tools and materials 86.0 

Utility equipment - 12, 159.0 

Prefabricated structures-_- -_-- 10.0 














Utilities equipment 

Food-service equipment - _- _- Food-service equipment 295. 0 

Laundry and dry-cleaning Service and trade equipment. - 245. 0 
equipment. 

Classified project Ammunition 18, 029.0 

Airfield specialized trucks and 24.0 
trailers. 

Shop machinery and equip- 3, 947.0 
ment. 





Appropriation total....| 1, 135, 683.0 Appropriation total 
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to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 


—Continued 
of dollars] 





Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pro- | | Pro- | | 
gram 
or 


Amount proj- 


Appropriation total...- 352, 087.0 Appropriation total 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 


Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 


Program 


(Thousands 





Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement 
other than aircraft appropriation 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 


Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





Pro- 
gram | 
or | 
proj- 
ect 
No. | 


(1) | 


Amount 


(2) 


210 | Weapons, ammunition, and | (86, 714. 0) 
| propellants. 
212 | Ammunition__.-- , 231.0 
Propellants , 483.0 
Vehicular equipment 39, 055. 0) 
Passenger motor vehicles , 676. 0 


Trucks and tractors 


Trailers 


Materials handling 


ment. 


equip- 


| Ground communication-elec- 
tronic equipment. 


| Radar equipment. 


Radio equipment 


Wire communication equip- 
_ment. 
Countermeasure equipment 


Cryptographic equipment 


Meteorological equipment. 


Ground handling equipment 
Aircraft landing and launch- 

ing equipment. 
Aircraft ground 


servicing 
equipment. 


Airfield specialized trucks 


and trailers. 


Guided missile ground han- 
dling equipment. 


| Training equipment. -- 
Training aids Re. 


Armament training devices... 


Pro- 


gram | 


or 


| proj- | 


ect 
No. 


212 | Ammunition 
299 | Classified project 
213 | Assist-takeoff units 


221 | General purpose vehicles 


| General purpose vehicles. . 


Special purpose vehicles_. 


| Special purpose vehicles. __----_| 


| Materials handling equipment 


| Ground radar equipment__.- 


Ground radio equipment_.--- 


Wire communications equip- 
| ment. 
| Electronic 
| equipment. 
} | Communications 
| equipment. 
Meteorological equipment __-- 


security 


Flying field and shop equip- 


ment. 
Flying field and shop equip- 
ment. 


Flying field and shop equip- 
} ment. 
| Classified project 


Mobile training units. _- 


Radio and radar trainers 


countermeasure 





67, 201. 
18, 029. 
1, 483. 


3, 997. 


4, 503. 
10, 933. 
14, 226. 

461. 


345, 354. 


66, 784. 


14, 381. 
12, 584. 
5, 062. 
2, 405. 0 


722.0 


52, 970.0 


252.0 
24.0 


22, 259. 0 
204.0 
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ArrcraFrt (Fiscat YEAR 1957) 


fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations 
requirements 


of dollars] 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Maintenance and operation appropriation 


| Pro- | Pro- 
gram gram 
or | or 
proj- Amount proj- 
ect ect 
No. | | No. 
(7) | (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


| ES | LS | 


| | | 


Amount 


| 
422 | Organization, base and main- 





tenance supplies. 


| 
21 | Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
472 | Medical equipment and sup- | 
plies. 
| Organization, base and main- | 
| tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. | 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- | 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- | 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies, 


Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


133 | Aircraft ground thandling 86, 100. 0 Organization, base and main- 
equipment, | tenance equipment. 

141 | Modification c. in-service 10, 200. 0 2 | Organization, base and main- 
aircraft and component tenance supplies. 
equipment. 





Organization, base and main- 
| tenance supplies. 


155 | Squadron and depot equip- 225, 000. 0 
ment, | Organization, base and main- 857. 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 492. 
tenance supplies. 
| Training equipment and sup- 4, 047. 
plies. 
Organization, base and main- 2, 322. 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 2, 058 
tenance supplies. 


73115—-56——-48 
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Conversion to fiscal yrar 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement 
other than aircraft appropriation 


(2) 


Operational training devices - 
Communication training de- 
vices. 


Support equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Shop machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Shop tools and materials 


Personal equipment 


Photographic equipment 
and supplies. 

Printing equipment 

Office machines and equip- 
ment. 

Furniture and furnishings... 


Food service equipment 


Service and trade equipment. 

Base maintenance equip- 
ment. 

Engineering machinery and 
equipment. 

Fire-fighting equipment 


Utility equipment 


Prefabricated structure 


Decontaminating equip- 
ment. 


Appropriation total... - 


Program 
(Thousands 


| 


| 
Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- 

gram 
or 

proj- Title 
ect 

No. 


(3) (4) (5) 


27, 757.0 | 252 
16, 285.0 | 253 


Amount 


Counterpart training devices_- 


Radio and radar trainers 


(146, 820. 0) 


89, 442.0 Special-purpose vehicles 6, 971.0 
12, 072.0 


2, 855. 0 


Airborne radio equipment 


Airbone radar equipment - --- 

Wire communications equip- 
ment. 

Ground radio equipment 

Ground radar equipment-.-_--- 

Electronic countermeasure 
equipment. 

Test equipment 

Flying field and shop equip- 
ment. 

Classified project 

Flying field and shop equip- 
ment. 


17, 517.0 


27, 919.0 


7, 953. 0 Photographic equipment 
Printing and reproduction 
equipment. 

Printing and reproduction 
equipment. 


350. 0 
101.0 

2, 458. 0 
835. 0 Food service equipment 295. 0 
245. 0 

(25, 440. 0) 


5, 254. 0 


Laundry and dry-cleaning 245. 0 


equipment. 
656. 0 
135. 0 
1, 927.0 
12, 159. 0 


Special-purpose vehicles 
Construction equipment 

3, 705. 0 
15, 343. 0 


Special-purpose vehicles 


Flying field and shop equip- 
ment. 


457.0 Flying field and shop equip- 10.0 


ment. 


681.0 Radiological, biological, and 681.0 


chemical equipment. 


782, 803. 0 


Appropriation total. ---.- 
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fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 


requirements—Continued 
of dollars} 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


j 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Maintenance and operation appropriation 


Pro- 
gram 
or 
proj 
ect 
No. 


(7) (11) (12) 


Amount 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenanee equipment. 

Organization, and main- 
tenance supplies. 





Organization, base, and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base, and main- 2, 073.0 
tenanee equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 15, 358.0 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 26, 151.0 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 1, 768. 0 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 868.0 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 3, 879.0 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base, and main- 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base, and main- 3, 819.0 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 644.0 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 1, 246.0 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 532.0 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 3, 180.0 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base, and main- 4.0 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base, and main- 440.0 

| tenance equipment. 

422 | Organization, base, and main- 7.0 

tenance supplies. 


Appropriation total_.-- 321, 300.0 | 400 | Appropriation total 122, 725. 0 
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Masor ProcureMENT OTHER TH 


Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriatio 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure— | 


Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation! 
| 


Program re 


(Thousands 


j 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 





Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





























Pro- | 

gram 
or Ti j A t 
proj- tle |; Amoun 
ect | | 

No. | | 

(Db f2) (3) 

Sea eee rere 

210 | Weapons, ammunition and (88, 615. 2) 

assist-takeoff units. 

BD 8 TI einen cnet ace 29, 603. 3 

212 | Ammunition_.-.......-.....- 58, 705 9 

213 | Assist-takeoff units--...._..- 306.0 

220 | Ground powered and marine (32, 344. 2) 
| _ equipment. 

221 | General purpose vehicles-.--_- 15, 114.1 

222 | Special purpose vehicles. --- .| 11, 258. 4 

223 | Railroad equipment. -------- 0 

224 | Construction equipment--_-_- 2,070.3 

225 | Materials handling equip- 3, 858. 6 

ment. 

226 | Marine equipment_-_.__._.._- 43.3 

230 | Electronics and communica- (668, 297. 6) 

tions equipment. 

231 | Airborne radio equipment- -- 49, 048.0 | 

232 | Airborne radar equipment_--_-| 33, 415. 0 
| | 

233 | Wirecommunicationsequip- | _15, 923.0 

ment. | 
| 

234 | Ground radio equipment --. 84, 495.0 | 

| 

235 | Ground radar equipment- --- 311, 292. 6 
| i 

236 | Communications security) 2, 923. 0 
| equipment. 

237 | Electronic countermeasure | — 171, 201.0 | 
| equipment. 
| | 

250 | Training equipment-- (55, 730. 0) 

251 | Mobile training units_- 15, 532. 6 

252 | Counterpart training devices 31, 278.1 | 

253 | Radio and radar trainers... _| 8, 919.3 | 

270 | Other major equipment... -- (76, 442. 1) 

271 | Meteorological equipment - - _| 31.0 

272 Radiological, biological, and | 1, 392. 6 | 


chemical] equipment 





Pro- 
gram | 
ea Title | Amount 
proj- | 7 2 
ect | 
No. | | 
| 
(4) | {5) | (6) | 
re 
| | 
Se BN ce ad wc eden 29, 603.3 
Bie) PORMNMEIN. .. ow acecacs esses 58, 705.9 
213 | Propellents- -- w-n2--------| 306.0 
221 | Passenger motor vehicles_.-_- ; 2, 836.7 
222 | Trucks and tractors. .........-} 12, 126.6 
Ot IE oo st acawans | 150.8 
222 | Trucks and tractors...--...--- | 6, 261.3 
I BM Slack tse dna | 1,116.8 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 1, 335.8 
ment. | 
264 | Photographic equipment and | 62.6 
| supplies. 
271 | Engineering machinery and | 2, 053. 8 
equipment. 
272 | Fire-fighting equipment--.-..... 428.1 
0 
222 | Trucks and tractors___-.-.-.--- | 1, 361.1 | 
271 | Engineering machinery and | 709. 2 
equipment. : dl 
225 | Materials handling equip- | 3, 858. 6 
ment. | 
226 | Marine equipment-_-_-.-....-.-.. 43.3 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 2, 743.8 | 
ment. | 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 1, 737.6 | 
ment. | 
233 | Wire communication equip- | 15, 190. 5 | 
ment. | 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 732. 5 
ment. 
232 | Radio equipment.-- | 81, 453.2 | 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 3,041.8 | 
ment. } 
231 | Radar equipment....--.--..-- 305, 572.9 | 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 5, 719.7 | 
| ment. | 
235 Cryptographic equipment. ..-- 2, 923.0 | 
234 Countermeasure equipment...’ 2, 363.8 | 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 5, 820.8 
| ment. ! | 
251 | Training aids_--- 15, 532. 6 | 
251 | Training aids 1, 482.1 | 
253 | Operational training devices... 29, 346.0 | 
252 | Armament training devices. 208.3 | 
253 | Operational training devices_. 730.0 
254 Communication training de- 7, 881.0 | 
vices. | 
' 
236 Meteorological equipment 31.0 
75 | Decontaminating equipment... 1, 392. 6 | 
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AN AtroraFT (Fiscat YEAR 1956) 


n to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
quirements 


of dollars} 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 





Aircraft and related prcecurement appropriation Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pro- Pro- | 
gram gram 
or or 
proj- Amount proj- 
ec ect | 
No. | No. | 


Amount 


(7) (10) (12) 








13, 187.0 . Depot maintenance 


Modification of equipment--- 32, 967. 2 


Aircraft components 9, 050. 6 





Modification of equipment. 22, 626.8 





| 
Aircraft components | 163, 016. 4 








| Depot maintenance 


| Depot maintenance. __- 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriatio 
Program requirem 


[Thousands 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure— Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation} | Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
| 


| 

Pro- | 
gram 
or 

proj- 
ect 
No. 


(4) (5) 


Amount 


Photographic equipment 264 ee equipment and 
| supplies. 
| Printing and reproduction | 360.7 | 264 | Photographic equipment and 
equipment. | supplies. 
Printing equipment---.-...-..-.- 
| Test equipment-...-.-.-..- 14, 055.3 | Shop machinery and equip- 
ment. 
Flying field and shop equip- 57, 258. 2 | Aircraft landing and launch- 
ment. | ing equipment. 
Aircraft Ground servicing 
equipment. 
Airfield Specialized trucks and 
trailers. 
Shop machinery and equip- 
| ment, 
| Utility equipment----........ 
| Prefabricated structures 





Ss 
“eZ 
woo 


| Utilities equipment , 
| Food service equipment 5 Food service equipment 
| Utility equipment 


2 


— 
& 
on OF OCS 


| Laundry and dry cleaning 
equipment. 

Classified project...-.......- (20, 013. 0) | | PAOUION, oi osc ccncnuce 

Airfield specialized trucks and 
trailers. 

Armament training devices - -- 

Shop machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Appropriation total... 941, 442.6 Appropriation total 





_ 
a 


od 





| $8 BS 


$ 
a 
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n to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
ents—Continued 


of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pro- Pro- | 
gram | 
or or | 
proj- Amount pro}- | 


ect ect | 


Amount 


No. No. 
(7) (8) (10) (11) 


120 | Aircraft components 58.0 
160 | Modification of equipment... 290. 0 


431 | Depot maintenance 








Depot maintenance 





Appropriation, total... 241,196.0 | 400 Appropriation, total 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 


Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 




















program 
(Thousands 
Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 
other than aircraft appropriation Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
| 
Pro- | | Pro- | 
gram | | gram 
or - or sin 
proj- | Title Amount prol- litle Amount 
ect | ect 
No. | No. 
| | | | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
—| em 
210 | Weapons, ammunition and (104, 072. 7) 
propellants. | | | 
211 | Weapons. -._._._.--- saul 29, 604. 3 211 | Weapons......._-- ee ee 29, 603. 3 | 
| | | ' \ 
212 | Ammunition..._..._._....... 74, 162.4 | 212 | Ammunition..._.___.___. Ss 58,705. 9 | 
299 | Classified project......_._____- 15, 456. 5 | 
ST Pees... 25. s22kee 306.0 | 213 | Assist takeoff units...._....___| 306. 0 
220 | Vehicular equipment : (34, 218. 5) | | | 
221 | Passenger motor vehicles_--- 3,027.5 | 221 | General-purpose vehicles______| 2, 836. 7 
| 
222 | Trucks and tractors... 22, 674.3 | 221 | General-purpose vehicles__.__-| 12, 126. 6 
| | 222 | Special-purpose vehicles-_-_-.__| 6, 261.3 
| 224 | Construction equipment---.-- 1, 361.1 
| | | 
On oe a 2,149.8 | 221 | General-purpose vehicles. -___- 150. 8 
| 222 | Special-purpose vehicles , 1, 116.8 
225 | Materials handling equip- 6,194.6 | 225 | Materials handling equip- | 3, 858. 6 
ment. ment. 
| 
226 | Marine equipment.__________- | 172.3 | 226 | Marine equipment-___-_.__-..| 43.3 
230 | Ground communication, elec- | (448, 387. 9) 
| tronic equipment. | 
231 | Radar equipment____.______- 324,072.2 | 235 | Ground radar equipment.-.-__| 305, 572. 9 
| 
232 | Radio equipment_- 3 89, 542. 6 234 Ground radio equipment | 81, 453.1 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
233 | Wire communication equip- | 24, 922.3 233 Wire communication equip- | 15, 190. 5 | 
| ment, | ment. 
234 | Countermeasure equipment. 2, 612.8 237 | Electronic countermeasure | 2, 363.8 
equipment. | 
235 | Cryptographic equipment-.-_} 2, 923. 0 236 | Communication security | 2, 923.0 | 
| _ equipment, | 
236 | Meteorological equipment. --! 4,315.0 | 271 | Meteorological equipment-..--| 31.0 } 
| | | | | | 
| | 
240 | Ground handling equipment-} (324, 750. 0) | | | 
241 | Aircraft landing and launch- | 1,565.5 | 276 | Flying field and shop equip- | 1, 565.5 | 
ing equipment. | | ment. | | 
242 | Aircraft ground servicing | 175,185.6 | 276 | Flying-field and shop equip- | 44, 279.1 | 
| equipment. | } ment. 
| 
| | | 
243 | Aircraft specialized trucks 1,831.9 | 276 | Flying-field and shop equip- 1, 391.1 
| and trailers. | ment, 
| 209 | Classified project_- | 126.8 | 
244 | Guided missile ground han- | 146, 167.0 | 
dling equipment. | 
250 | Training equipment -.---.----| (69, 176. 3) | 
251 | Training aids. - | 22, 740.5 | 251 | Mobile training units--__- ---| 15, 532. 6 | 
| | 252 | Counterpart training es 1, 482. 1 
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AIRCRAFT (FiscaL YEAR 1956) 


fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
requirements 


of dollars] 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


Pro- 
gram | 


or 


proj- | 


ect 





133 





Title Amount 


Industrial machinery, equip- 
ment and facilities. 


108, 300. 0 


Aircraft and 
equipment. 


component | 14, 378. 0 


| 


Squadron and depot equip- 
ment. 


146, 167.0 


Maintenance and operation appropriation 


| Pro- 
| gram 


or 


proj- 


ect 
No. 


2} Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- | 


nance equipment. 


Medical equipment and sup- | 


plies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 


| Organization, base and main- | 


tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- | 


tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and miain- | 


tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 


Oryanization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- | 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 


tenance equipment . 


Organization, base and main- | 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 


Organization, base and main- 


tenairee supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Training equipment and sup- | 


plies. 


Amount 


7, 803. ¢ 
10, 696. 
3, 254. 
4, 835 
4, 090. 8 
5, 641.0 


249. 0 


26.0 
4, 258. 0 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 
program require 
[Thousands 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement | Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 




















other than aircraft appropriation Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
Pro- | | Pro- 
gram gram 
oa | Title | Amount ont. Title Amount 
ect | ect 
No. | | No. 
(1) (2) an) (4) (5) (6) 
252 | Armament training devices.-| 7,009.0 | 253 | Radio and radar trainers-.-.-.-- 208. 3 
| 299 | Classified project......--..---- 33.8 
253 | Operational training devices_| 30, 173.0 | 252 | Counterpart training devices-- 29, 346. 0 
253 | Radio and radar trainers__---- 730.0 
254 | Communication training de- 9, 253.8 | 253 | Radio and radar trainers------ 7, 881.0 
vices. 
| 
260 | Support equipment and sup- (121, 784. 6) | 
plies. 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 59, 789. 5 222 | Special purpose vehicles-.--- - 1, 335.8 
ment. 231 | Airborne radio equipment...--- 2, 743.8 
232 | Airborne radar equipment. --.- 1, 737.6 
233 | Wire communication equip- 732. 5 
ment. 
234 | Ground radio equipment-_.---- 3, 041.8 
235 | Ground radar equipment-___-- 5, 719. 7 
237 | Electronic countermeasure 5, 820.8 
equipment. 
275 | Test equipment_--.-_....--- sae 13, 999. 3 
276 | Flying field and shop equip- 6, 627.4 
ment. 
299 | Classified project.............. 4, 396.0 
262 | Shop tools and materials_---- 15, 883. 0 
263 | Personal equipment--------- 30, 454. 1 
264 | Photographic equipment 11, 769.7 | 222 Special purpose vehicles_....-- 62.6 
and supplies. 73 | Photographic equipment---.-- 2, 515. 5 
274 | Printing and _ reproduction 11.0 
| equipment. 
265 | Printing equipment-_-_-__--.--- 349.7 | 274] Printing and reproduction 349.7 
equipment. 
266 | Office machines and equip- 215.0 
, ment. 
267 | Furniture and furnishings. - . 2, 507.7 
- 
268 | Food-service equipment... -.- 815.9 | 278 | Food-service equipment..---.- 264.9 
269 | Service and trade equipment. 0 
270 | Base-maintenance equip- (19, 543. 8) 
ment. 
271 | Engineering machinery and 8,036.3 | 222 | Special-purpose vehicles. __.-..- 2, 053. 8 
equipment. 
224 | Construction equipment. ----- 709. 2 
272 | Fire-fighting equipment--._.- 2,835.3 | 222 | Special-purpose vehicles-.---.- 428. 1 
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fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 


ments—Continued 
of dollars] 





Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


Pro- 
gram 
or 
pro}- 
ect 
No. 





Pro- 
gram 


or 
proj 
ect 
No. 


Amount 


(10) 














(11) 


Organization, base and main- 


tenance equipment. 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance equipment. 


Amount 


Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- | 


tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- | 


tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- | 


tenance equipment. 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


12, 803. 


831. 


2, 115. 
13, 768 
26, 677. 

3, 777. 

885. 


8, 295. 


Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance equipment. 


tenance supplies. 


tenance equipment, 


| Organization, base and main- 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 


tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 





| Organization, base and main- 


| Organization, base and main- | 


| 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 
program require 


(Thousands 








Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement | Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
other than aircraft appropriation Major procemeurnt other than aircraft appropriation | 





| 
Pro- Pro- 
gram | gram 
or } or 
proj- Amount | proj- 
ect | | ect 
No. | No. 


(1) | (2) (3) | (4) 


Title Amount 





ment. 


273 | Utility equipment — 6, 788.4 | 276 | Fying-field and shop equip- | 
| 278 | Food-service equipment. | 
i 


274 | Prefabricated structures__.__-| 491.2 | Flying-field and shop equip- 


275 Decontaminating equipment-}| 1,392.6 | < Radiological, biological, and 
| 


ment. 


| 


chemical equipment. 

| ne ee ee } 

Appropriation total...-} 1, 121, 933.8 Appropriation total 
i 
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fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraf and other appropriations— 
ments—Continued 


of dollars} 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft#ind'related procurement appropriation Maintenance and operation appropriation 


Pro- Pro 
gram | gram 
or | or | 
proj- Amount | proj- | 
ect | ect | 


No. | No. | 


| 


Amount 


(7) | (10) | (11) 





421 | Organization, base and main- | 

tenance equipment. | 

422 Organization, base and main- | 

| tenance supplies. | 

421 | Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment. 

422 | Organization, base and main- | 

tenance supplies. 


Appropriation, total... 


} 


268, 845.0 Vie Appropriation, total. ad 153, 648. 2 
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Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 


Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
program 


(Thousands 


| 
| 


| Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 
Fiscal] year 1956 budget structure— , 
Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation| 





Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





























Pro- Pro- | 
gram gram | 
| 
aes: Title | Amount | srel- Title Amount 
ect | | } ect | 
No. | No. | 
| | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| | 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and (123, 761. 2) 
Assist takeoff units. | | 
i) Weenie 0... 08 | Sil | Weapet.....55.--.5.250.65... _4, 590. 6 
212 | Ammunition. _.-..........- | = _4977115.3 | 212 | Ammunition.................. 117, 115.3 
213 | Assist takeoff units_--_..._-- = ones | 213 | Propellants................... 2, 055. 3 
220 | Ground powered and ma- (68, 340. 0) 
rine equipment. 
221 | General-purpose vehicles...-- 93 537.4 | 221 | Passenger motor vehicles._-..-- 4, 782.6 
; 222 | Trucks and tractors..........- 18, 743. 2 
Bey SUM C renccnvacuctedsccsuaned 11.6 
222 | Special-purpose vehicles - -... 38, 251.1 | 222 | Trucks and tractors_........-- 15, 003. 6 
SN PII iets Scie sid katana elaine 7, 803. 4 
242 | Aircraft ground-servicing 123.0 
equipment. 
243 | Airfield specialized trucks and 13.3 
trailers. 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 9, 895. 6 
ment. 
271 | Engineering machinery and 5, 412.2 
equipment. 
223 | Railroad equipment-.__-....- 1,022.1 | 224 | Railway equipment-_._....... 1, 022. 1 
224 | Construction equipment..... 2721.5 | 222 | Trucks and tractors..........- 934.0 
271 | Engineering machinery and 1, 787. 5 
equipment. 
225 | Materials handling equip- 2,466.8 | 225 | Materials handling equip- 2, 466. 8 
ment. ment. 
226 | Marine equipment-......----| 341.1 | 226 | Marine equipment-_-.........-.- 341.1 
230 | Electronics and communica- (597, 472. 5) 
tions equipment. 
231 | Airborne radio equipment- -_| 33, 684.9 | 231 | Radar equipment_-_-_.......- 43.3 
| 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 1, 471.4 
ment. 
232 | Airborne radar equipment-..) 11, 482.6 | 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 685, 7 
ment. 
233 | Wire communications equip- | 28,285.6 | 233 | Wire communications equip- 27, 555.9 
ment. | ment. 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 729.7 
| ment. 
234 | Ground radioequipment_-.--_| 7,663.6 | 232 | Radio equipment-_--.-...-... 90, 330. 4 
234 | Countermeasure equipment -- 5, 855. 9 
261 | Shon machinery and equip- 1, 477.3 
ment, 
235 | Ground radar equipment___-- 353, 372.9 | 231 | Radar equipment-_-........-.- 334, 339. 4 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 19, 033. 5 
ment, 
236 | Communications security 4, 577.1 235 | Cryptographic equipment....- 4, 577.1 
equipment. 
237 Electronic countermeasure | 68, 405.8 | 234 | Countermeasure equipment... 898. 7 
equipment. 261 | Shop machinery and equip- 2,339. 5 
250 | Training equipment --....--- (52, 000. 9) ment. 
251 | Mobile training units______-- 14, 667.6 | 251 | Training aids_...............- 14, 667.6 
252 | Counterpart training devices-_| 27, 239.4 | 252 | Armament training devices- -- 4, 442.2 
253 | Operational] training devices -- 22, 297.2 
253 | Radioand radar trainers. -- -- 10, 093.9 | 252 | Armament training devices - 1, 657.3 
253 | Operational] training devices - -- 1, 901.6 
254 | Communication training de- 6, 435. 0 
vices. 
270 | Other major equipment__...-| (174, 090. 4) 
271 | Meteorological equipment. -_| 19, 100.5 | 231 | Radar equipment-__-_...-...- 18, 000. 0 
| 236 | Meteorological equipment 1, 100. 5 
273 | Photographic equipment-_... 19, 2&8&,5 | 264 | ren equipment and 3, 808. 5 
supplies. 
274 | Printing and reproduction 223.2 264 | Photographic equipment and 1.9 
| equipment. | supplies. 











ArrcraFT (Fiscat YEAR 1955) 


to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
requirements 


of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 





Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pro- Fro- 
gram | gram | 
or | or 
proj- Amount prol- Amount 
ect ect 
No. No. | 


(7) | (9) (10) 





| 
| 
| 


Aircraft components--_.._...- 9, 120. Depot maintenance 250. 0 
Modification of equipment-__- 22, 800. 


Aircraft components......... 3, 084. 


Modification of equipment..- 7, 712. 








120 | Aircraft components........- 65, 167.6 | 





431 | Depot maintenance | 500. 0 


431 | Depot maintenance 100.0 
| | 





120 | Aircraft components. --....--- ; 
160 | Modification of equipment-..-| 33. ‘ Depot maintenance. -.-........ 
} | | 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
program 


(Thousands 
a seesedeendiciadlcsiaiaabeeiiec telnet nears 
Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 





Fiscal year 1956 budget structure— at 
Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
* Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





| 

Pro- | Pro- 

gram gram 
or 4 or 

: Amoun j : 

pro)- ount | pro)- 
ect ect 
No. | No. 


Amount 


(1) (2) (3) (4) f (6) 


| 265 | Printing equipment... 221.3 
275 | Test equipment --__- 16, 871.3 261 | Shop machinery and equip- | 16, 783. 7 
ment. 


Utility equipment gach 35. 6 





] 


Flying field and shop equip- 117, 943.3 | 225 | Materials handling equip- 794. 
ment. | ment. | 
Aircraft landing and launch- 1, 361. 
ing equipment. | 
| Aircraft ground servicing | 
equipment. 
| Airfield specialized trucks and 4, 368. 
| trailers. | 
| Shop machinery and equip- | 12, 108. 
| ment. | 
Shop tools and materials | 21. 
| Utility equipment 51. 075. 
16, 673. 
34. 


31, 539. 3 


| | | Prefabricated structures_._.- - 
| Utilities equipment---------- : Utility equipment- -. 


| Utility equipment. 
Laundry and dry cleaning | Service and trade equipment-. 
equipment. | 


466. : 
85. 


--| 
Food service equipment. - - -- Food service equipment. ...--. 32. 


| | Utility equipment 75.6 
Classified project. -..-.-..--- 212 | Ammunition-- tapeaaee ao 28, 528. 7 
| Airfield specialized trucks and | 372.3 
| trailers. | 
Shop machinery and equip- | 4, 948.0 
equipment. 








Appropriation total... 1, 049, 513.9 Appropriation total 925, 277.3 
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to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
requirements—Continued 
of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


— 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Operation and maintenance appropriation 


| Pro- | | Pro- 
| gram | | gram 
a 


or 
proj- Amount proj- | Amount 
| ect 


} ect | 

| No. | | No. | 
| 
(7) | 


(8) | ao) | 


| | 
| : 
| 431 | Depot maintenance 





| 


| 
| —--| 
Appropriation total. a 123, 284. 6 | 400 Appropriation total. ._- 


| 


73115—536———49 





7 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 


Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 


program 


[Thousands 





Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement 
other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- 
gram 
proj- 
ect 
No. 


(1) 


210 
211 
212 
213 
221 


222 





223 


224 
225 


26 


230 


231 


232 





234 | 


235 


236 


240 | 
241 


242 | 


| 

| 
Title 

| 
(2) | 
Weapons, ammunition and 

propellants. 

a hckdickineninimenien | 
DR iicdccttacnsesen 
I a 
Vehicular equipment--_-_...-- 


Passenger motor vehicles---._| 
| 


Trucks and tractors-_......... 
Bon ck eetectasee | 


Railway equipment---......_- 


Materials 
ment. 


handling 


Marine equipment---_-...--- 


| 
Ground communications- 
electronics equipment. 
Radar equipment 


Radio equipment 
Wire communication equip- 
ment. 


Countermeasure equipment 


Cryptographic equipment 


Meteorological equipment 


Ground handling equipment | 


| Aircraft landing and launch- 


ing equipment. 
Aircraft ground 
equipment. 


servicing 


F 


Amount 


(3) 


(152, 354. 4)| 
4, 655. 1 
145, 644. 0 





2, 055. 3 
(57, 171. 7) 
5, 565.7 | 


36, 431. 2 
8, 409. 8 


1, 022. 4 
5, 141.0 | 





601. 6 


(543, 856. § 


363, 701. 6 


2, 233. 


~I 


30, 695. 5 | 


28, 7: 


ie 


1 
% 
to 





4,577.1 | 


3, 920. 2 | 


27, 075.3 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





Pro- | 


gram 


No. 
(4) 


211 | 


212 | 
| Classified project.............. 


213 


221 | 


221 
222 


224 


221 


225 





276 | 


} 
226 | 


Title 


(5) 


ASRIUIION..... «occccccecccocun 


Assist takeoff units...........- 


General purpose vehicles_-_-.-- 


| 
| 
| 


Special purpose vehicles_----_.- 


Construction equipment-.----- 


| General purpose vehicles_----_- 


Railroad equipment_......._-- 
Materials handling equipment. 
Flying field and shop equip- 


ment. 
Marine equipment_-___-.._--- 


| Airborne radio equipment... 


Special purpose vehicles-._.._. 


| Ground radar equipment_---- | 


Meteorological equipment -_. 


| Ground radio equipment-.-_-.. 


Wire communications equip- 


ment. 


Ground radio equipment-.---- 


Electronic 
equipment. 

Communications security 
equipment. 

Meteorological equipment... 


countermeasure 


Flying field and shop equip- 
ment. 


| Special purpose vehicles... .- 








Amount 


(6) 





4, 590. 6 
117, 115.3 
28, 528. 7 
2, 055. 3 


4, 782. 6 


18, 743. 2 
15, 003. 6 


934. 0 
7, 803. 4 
11.6 





1, 022. 1 
2, 466. 8 
794.9 
341.1 | 


43.3 | 





334, 339. 4 | 


18, 000.0 | 
90, 330. 4 


27, 555. 9 


5, 855.9 | 
898.7 | 

4, 577.1 

1, 100.5 | 


1. 361.2 | 
123.0 
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Arrcrart (Fiscat YEAR 1955) 


fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations— 
requirements 


of dollars} 


| Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Maintenance and operations appropriation 


| | 
Pro- 
| gram | 
| or 

| proj- 
ect 
No. 


| 


Amount Amount 


tenance supplies. 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 

— equipment and sup- 
plie 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 





cae ft o's 
| 
| Organization, base and main- 
| 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 





Medical equipment and sup- 
plies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equi ment. 
| Organization, base and main- 
| tenance cantemnent. 
Organization, base and main- 
| tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
| Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 





Organization, base and main- | 
| tenance equipment. 
| Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


| Organization, base and main- 
| tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
| Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment 
| Organization, base and main- | 
tenance supplies. 








Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 


Aircraft ground handling , : Organization, base and main- 2, 039. 4 
equipment. tenance equipment. 
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Conversion to fiscal year 195? procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 
program require 


(Thousands 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget strueture— 
other than aircraft appropriation Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 





| Pro- | 
| gram | 
| or | 
proj- 
ect 
No. 


Amount 


(4) (5) (6) 


276 | Flying field and shop equip- 31, 539.3 
ment. 


Airfield specialized trucks 5, 222 | Special purpose vehicles__- -_- 13.3 
and trailers. 
276 | Flying field and shop equip- 4, 368.7 
ment. 
299 | Classified project__...._.__- 372.3 





Guided missile ground han- 
dling equipment. 
Training equipment. --_-_.--. " 
PII oa attested inwecns Mobile training units. -..__..-- 14, 667.6 


Armament training devices. - 7, 427. Counterpart training devices-- 
Radio and radar trainers. --- -- 
Operational training devices- 24, 233. Counterpart training devices 
Radio and radar trainers 
Commpnication training de- 6, 517. Radio and radar trainers 
vices, 


Sappect equipment and sup- (156, 737. 2) 

plies. 

Shop machinery and equip- 80, 131.8 Special purpose vehicles 
ment. 

Airborne radio equipment 

Airborne radar equipment. - - - 

Wire communications equip- 
ment. 

Ground radio equipment 

Ground radar equipment--.. -- 

Electronics countermeasure 
equipment. 

Test equipment 

Flyingfield and shop equip- 
ment. 

Classified project_........-.--- 

Shop tools and materials. -.._- 31, 980.0 Flyingfield and shop equip- 

ment. 


Personal equipment-.--.-...-- 25, 530.8 


Photographic equipment and 11, 462.0 3 | Photographic equipment --...- 
supplies. 
Printing and _ reproduction 
equipment. 
Printing equipment i Printing and _ reproduction 
equipment. 





Office machines and equip- 
ment. 


| * ced 
Furniture and;furnishings - - - 
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fiscal year 1956 major procurement other than aircraft and other appropriations 
menis— Continued 


of dollars] 


Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 
| 


| Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Maintenance and operation appropriation 


gram gram 
or 
proj- 


Pro- Pro- 


or 


Amount | proj- Amount 


| 


ect ect 
No. | No. 
i 


(7) (8) (10) (11) 
ee a SEE steerer ian, nee a iamnl 





141 | Modification of in-service air- 422 | Organization, base and main- | 
craft and component equip- | | tenance supplies. } 
ment. | 

| Organjzation, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

| | Organization, base and main- 

tenance supplies, 

| 

155 | Squadron and depot equip- 70, 907. 6 
ment. 


| Organization, base and main- 944.7 
tenance equipment. 
| Organjzation, base and main- 1, 543. 6 
tenance supplies. 
Training equipment and sup- 3,001.4 
plies. 
Organization, base and main- ; 1,328.3 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 35. 1 
tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 42.0 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 





Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 











| Organization, base and main- | 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- | 27, 062. 1 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base and main- | 24, 031. 6 
tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 1, 499.2 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base and main- 586. 6 

| tenance equipment. | 

| Organization, base and main- | 7, 065. 0 
tenance supplies. } 
Organization, base and main- 5.2 

tenance equipment. 

Organization, base and main- 9 

| tenance supplies. 
Organization, base and main- 27.0 

| tenance equipment. 

| Organization, base and main- 122.2 
tenance supplies. 

Organization, base and main- 5, 526. 6 
tenance equipment. 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 procurement other than aircraft appropriation from 
program require 


[Thousands 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Procurement | Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
other than aircraft appropriation Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


(2) ‘ (5) 


Food service equipment ; Food service equipment 


Service and trade equipment. 87.1 Laundry and dry cleaning 
: equipment. 
p ‘Basemaiasonangaequipment (87, 621. 7) 
‘Engineering- machinery and 13, 706. 5 Special purpose vebielés 
equipment. 
Construction equipment. --.-- 


Fire-fighting equipment 2, 303. 9 
Utility equipment 54, 110.2 Test equipment 35.6 


Flyingfield and shop equip- 51, 075.7 
ment. ‘ 
Utilities equipment 34.6 
Food service equipment 466. 2 
Laundry and dry cleaning 75.6 
equipment. 
Prefabricated structures 17, 501.1 Flyingfield and shop equip- 
ment. 


' Appropriation tetal....| 1, 260, 729.6 | 200 Appropriation tota) 


3 February 1956 
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fiscal year 1956 major procurement o her than aircraft and other appropriations— 
ments—Continued 


of dollars} 





Transfers from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 











Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Maintenance and operation appropriation 
Pro- Pro- 
gram om 
os J ] Amoun 
proj- Title Amount pro Title ount 
ect = 
No. 
(7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
422 | Organization, base and main- 25. 2 
tenance supplies. 
421 | Organization, base and main- 670. 9 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organization, base and main- 23.1 
tenance supplies. 
421 | Organization, base and main- 2.0 
tenance equipment, 
421 | Organization, base and main- 5, 115.5 
tenance equipment. | 
422 | Organization, base and main- 1, 391.3 
tenance supplies. | 
421 | Organization, base and main- | 1, 304. 3 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organization, base and main- 999. 6 
tenance supplies. 
421 | Organization, base and main- 1, 738. 2 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organization, base and main- 684. 3 
tenance supplies. 
421 | Organization, base and main- <a 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Orginization, base and main- 827. 5 
tenance supplies. 
100 Appropriation total....)| $158,485.4 | 400 Appropriation total __..-. 176, 966. 9 
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PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


Program and financing 








1955 actual 1956 estimate 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
accounts): 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents--_-....._- $45, 360, 016 $370, 714, 200 
NN oe on pnecmueeneeele 36, 839, 094 61, 765, 805 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment. .- _- 424, 310, 460 399, 335, 314 
4. Ground handling equipment----_----..-....------ 118, 309, 101 354, 996, 905 
i a ON co ndinineirs re auccans nent bowen 30, 758, 281 90, 981, 000 
6. Support equipment and supplies b cadlesmes ae eeee 102, 168, 552 86, 139, 843 
7. Base maintenance equipment.---..............-_- 49, 721, 120 40, 539, 009 
Total direct obligations. ......................- 807, 466,624 | 1,404, 472, 076 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): 
1. Weapons, ammunition, and propellents-_-_.------ 112, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 
2. Vehicular equipment __- 19, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
3. Ground communication-electronic equipment... oe 381, 579, 974 203, 593, 408 
4. Ground handling equipment_- gerne 12, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
eee nn Teen cis aweeou 16, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
6. Support equipment and supplies__.-..........--- 16, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 
7. Base maintenance equipment. -._.......-...-....- 50, 565, 329 16, 237, 595 
Total reimbursable obligations -...............- 607, 145, 303 337, 831, 003 
a a ee ce dcdseengece 1, 414, 611,927 | 1,742, 303,079 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers from other accounts............-- —174, 075,050 | —232, 091, 253 
Unobligated balance brought forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned... _...-- —1, 083, 794, 302 |—1, 001, 055, 795 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned from 
military assistance fund reservations_-_...........|...-.-.-...----- —695, 289, 431 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- 
URES NE NINERS inc. a coniicale ainda cieomsstenignensie —215, 579, 974 
a a ell nen een ahaa ina as —60, 509, 493 —21, 004, 000 
Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reser- 
Bas cabernet ae ee RE bison adn oes ndeewGisabduncas 52, 000, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations_-__.......... —695, 289, 431 
Recovery of prior year obligations_._._.................-- —207, 344, 903 
Unobligated balance carried forward: 
Appropriations and reimbursements earned_--_-.--- 1, 001, 055, 795 2, 110, 569 
Anticipated reimbursements to be earned in future 
years from military assistance fund reservations. - 695, 289, 431 502, 889, 431 
a ad 674, 364, 000 | 349, 862, 600 


1957 estimate 


$135, au 088 
37, 949, 000 
458, 765, 000 
363, 182, 000 
76, 176, 000 
167, 000, 000 
44, 597, 000 


5 1, 282, 972, 000 


000 
051, 000 
21, 073, 000 
596, 000 
000 
000 
000 


’ 
et 
’ 


5, 400, 


164, 689, 431 


1, 177,000, 000 








oe 


ea ail aire 


i 





PM eat AA WO 2 


se oct drs ie sn Dire aA 


ON Re 0S aaa, 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 


03 Transportation of things__. 
08 Supplies and materials_. 


PIII eee SES oo, pee a accnucocnaes 
Total direct obligations. _..._.._...__- iid 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for other 
accounts): 
ee ee ee 
09 Equipment-_---_-_--- Seas paced sais abc ies 
Total reimbursable obligations_............- sbi 
Total, Department of the Air Force_.........--. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ALLOCATION TO CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 








1955 actual | 
| 


$23, 512, 246 
158, 280, 098 
613, 527, 781 | 





795, 320, 125 | 





1956 estimate 


$28, 979, 715 | 
409, O89, 072 | 
943, 195, 795 | 


1957 estimate 


$25, 400, 000 
173, 032, 000 
1, 084, 540, 000 


1, 381, 264, 582 | 1, 282, 972, 000 


| 








112, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 | 4, 884, 000 
495, 145, 303 | 286, 831, 003 44, 944, 000 
607, 145,303 | 337,831, 003 49, 828, 000 
——— —— ———> = —s = = ——*—— | 
1, 402, 465,428 | 1, 719,095, 585 | 1, 332, 800, 000 

















OR a ok oe Sia dc eisccvnwsincsen 133, 150 I Cision cncmawe 
07 Other contractual services. _........_.._-.-- 398, 658 | 1, 402, 905 |_. r 
Total, Civil Aeronautics Administration_--- 7 531, 808 | 1, 871, 313 a 
ALLOCATION TO NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS, aoe we.” ann 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
07 Other contractuglgervioes.............-....-.-.--.--- 49, 519 | DA DAD hitisiciteivn nse 
ALLOCATION TO TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
07 Other contractual services... ...................-..... 2, 542, 586 3, 362, 000 |......-- . 
ALLOCATION TO ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
O7 Other comtractual services... ................656s.205- 9, 022, 586 17, 759, 161 ee ee 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Fe ee I US OND ie cic eopes un wrstawseSendnisealsneaapeniassese~ a ee ee 
I oii casacctacegccapnupscenien 1, 414, 611, 927 | 1, 742, 303, 079 | 1, 332, 800, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 








BUDGET AUTHORIZATION AVAILABLE 


SO 
Balance brought forward (appropri: ations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
SEE. ti C0 ate oc csabhadowaccuennubqwssneaes 
Unobligated _____- 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military assist- 
ance fund reservations. -....______- 3 Si 
Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned __________- 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
reserv: ations) - 


Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current | 


year military assistance fund reservations- 


Total budget authorizations available__--_- 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations___......_.._-- 
Out of prior authorizations._.........--..-- 


Total expenditures_____- 
Balance carried forward (appropriations and reimburse- 
ments earned): 
Obligated _- 
Unobligated 


Total expenditures and balances from appropria- | 


tions and reimbursements earned __- 


Actual, 1955 


1, 691, 561, 062 
1, 083, 794, 302 





$674, 364, 000 | 


695, 289, 431 |... 


| Estimate, 1956 


$349, 862, 600 
1, 382, 253, 345 
1, 001, 055, 795 


2, 592, 771, 740 





| 695, 289, 431 


—140, 400, 000 


l 


| Estimate, 
| 1987 


$1, 177, 000, 000 
1, 839, 061, 171 
2, 110, 569 
—338, 200, 000 


2, 679, 971, 740 


502, 889, 431 





| 4,145, 008, 795 
| 
| 
| 
We 





1, 066, 410, 224 





| 1, 382, 253, 345 
1, 001, 055, 795 


Si 


pea 


Reduction of prior year military assistance fund reserva- 


tions_. 
Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated ‘reim- 


bursements to be earned in future years from military | 


assistance fund reservations) ------ 


Total expenditures and balances. _--_-_----- 


--|} 1,066, 410, 224 K 


3, 449, 719, 364 | 


| 3, 288,061,171 | 3,182, 861,171 


——SS=S==|—= Ss Sa 


| 
j 


857,.000, 000 


35, 000, 000 | 


40, 000, 000 
960, 000, 000 


892, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 


1, 839, 061, 171 


2, 733, 171, 740 


j 


Lil 52, 000, 000 


695, 289, 431 | 502, 889, 431 
_——$$ $$$ | | 
4, 145, 008, 795 | 


2, 110, 569 


1, 747, 861, 171 
270, 310, 569 


3, 018, 171, 740 


164, 689, 431 


3, 288, 061,171 | 3, 182, 861,171 








Summary of requirements by budget program 





Pro- Title 
gram 
No. (1) 








210 | Weapons, ammunition, and propellants_........-- 
Vehicular equipment_-- 


230 | Ground communication-electronic equipment. seo 


240 | Ground handling equipment 
Training equipment panne mined 
260 | Support equipment and supplies_.______.- 
270 | Base maintenance equipment... 


Total program requirements 


Less portion of programs to be obligated in subse- | 


quent fiscal years- 
Plus obligations incurred against prior yer ear pro- 
gram funds 


Subtotal _ - P 
Plus adjustment to equalize ‘military assistance 
expenditures and deliveries (68 Stat. 1224)___- 


Total obligations by fiscal year 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


| 1955 
(2) 
$152, 354, 414 
ol 57, 171. 622 
543, 856. 197 


| 58, 336, 726 


oe 156, 737, 283 





1, 260, 


376, 025, 348 


1956 
(3) 
$104, 072, 679 


34, 218, 464 
448 387,929 


1957 
(4) 


$86, 714, 000 
39, 055, 000 
471, 740, 000 





--| 1,199,031, 953 | 








204,651,566 | 324, 750,032 | 380, 778, 000 
69, 176,315 | 76, 281, 000 

121, 784,626 | 146, 820, 000 

87, 621, 761 19,543,775 | 25, 440, 000 

729, 569 | 1,121,933, 820 | 1, 226, 828, 000 

437, 722, 964 385,000,000 | 335, 000, 000 

1, 005, 369, 259 | 440, 972, 000 

1, 742, 303, 079 | 1, 382, 800, 000 

| 215, 579, 974 | 0 0 
1, 414,611,927 | 1,742, 303,079 | 1,332, 800, 000 


General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 








You have been very helpful. 
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THurspay, Marcu 15, 1956. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. R. L. JOHNSTON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

WESLEY HURLEY, DEPUTY FOR PROGRAMS TO THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEP- 
UTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. GEN. D. L. PUTT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 


Program and financing 


| 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 1956 1957 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 














Direct obligations 

1. Aircraft and related equipment--..........---- c ..-| $162, 572, 898 | $176, 622,094 | $153, 859, 000 
2. Guided missiles and related equipment. ae SPORES oee 82, 670, 454 88, 539, 270 46, 510, 000 
3. Ammunition and related equipment- --- tc aphas eee 23, 004, 674 14, 091, 324 , 290, 000 
4 I outs eas + s4cnsncncetaena a 73, 334, 425 69, 635, 848 66, 261, 000 
0, ET Se hia ccinateepacccseckSawnwaenwcwe ee 50, 324, 464 58, 607, 533 62, 132, 000 
6. Operations and management... ___- indica iastasash Weteies clea iat inlet 230, 503, 931 271, 948, 000 
Far ta anus acedaee 587, 882, 04% 042 638, 000,000 610, 000, 000 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts P ee oe Sai 
5. Military sciences.. Pe Cena AL nachna eg rt 
6. Operations and DNUNONE scone ccsunuaceeoese is 1, 383, 826 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
I os eA 1, 425, 151 1, 000, 000 1, 000. 000 
Winetemme cece ccc weszncs "589, 307, 193 | 639, 000,000 | 611, 000, 000 

FINANCING 

Comparative transfers from (—) or to other accounts.--------- —128, 565,895 | —12, 672,673 |.........__--- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts. --------.-- —336, 325 —1, 000, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward__......-.............---.|—125, 489, 986 | —85, 455, 013 — 58, 127, 686 
Unobligated balance carried forward-----...---.-.-.--- .----| +85, 455, 013 | +58, 127, 686 _ +88, 127, 686 


INTE CRONE 6 occ cmndcccarmonceccencenssxes 420, 370, 000 598, 000, 000 | ~~ 610, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 








DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions_-_.............---.----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positioms__.......-....---.--- 
Average number of all employees_-_._.......-...----------- cae 
Number of employees at end of year______...------ a aia 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


ne ae haan com amen 
Average grade_.__...___-- Dea eee or eee D | 
Ungraded positions, average salary__............-..------ 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions: ----- ‘ak 
Positions other than permanent_-._.........------------- 
Regular pay above 52-week base-__........-.-.----- 
Payment above basic rates........-...-.------ 


Total personal service obligations... _..._- 


Direct obligations 


ee ae couaeanbbeoaeaeceboewsamen 


02 Travel---- Be i taka es penvencel 


03 Transportation of things. eRe. 
04 Communication services_- ce hd ance 
05 Rents and utility services____.....__---- 


06 Printing and reproduction.................-......-.------ 


67 Other contractual services_----.-.-...---.--.------ kta 
Services performed by other agencies__-...........---- 
08 Supplies and materials.._..........-..-- Deo iceman ee 
09 Equipment. -__- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities...............-._.-._.- 
15 Taxes and assessments_..----_-- 


Ca cca aenamane 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


Ol. Brempieie oorviess.......-............ 
ee eee eee 
05 Rents,and-utility services.__________- 
#6 Printing and reproduction._.............._.- sae been eae 
oe i cin paacuscasecnnans 
eS ae eae 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
I eleva tact ackubiaineiieoncaninscs cceiicals 


MIR, ie. eck oksumsesaeucen sce gisasaiacaaebiiaiahitl 











Actual, 1955 | 


| 
| 





Estimate,” |, Estimate, 
1956 wey 
































20, 574 21, 374 23, 863 
26 24 26 
19, 080 | 20, 622 22, 807 
20, 052 | 20, 783 | 23, 213 
$4, 805 $5, 242 $5, 266 
GS-4.9 GS-7.0 GS-7.0 
$4, 730 | $4, 732 $4, 753 
bare <a e 

$92, 216, 893 | $103, 721,839 | $115, 337, 956 
221, 501 | 175, 380 185, 333 

364, 740 | Ot Jusenkcte. 
2,394,221 | 2, 696, 197 3, 034, 711 
95, 197,355 | 106,991,364 | 118, 558, 000 
——— —> = | ———_—— 
94, 743,909 | 106,525,389 | 118, 132, 000 
5, 280, 310 | 6, 364, 800 6, 626,338 
1,859,406 | 1, 523, 207 3, 883, 670 
714, 904 1, 272, 794 2, 277, 870 
4, 536, 155 4, 700, 163 5, 613, 796 
349, 979 430, 169 485, 000 
398, 631,982 | 429,781,191 | 385, 598, 135 
18, 816,000 | 20, 674, 000 20, 468, 000 
27,755,652 | 26, 058,046 35, 323, 378 
30,180,348 | 37,381,216 31, 188, 004 
24, 998 30, 000 34, 000 
393, 315 228, 069 254, 809 
583, 286,958 | 634,969,044 | 609, 885, 000 
453, 446 465, 975 426, 000 
368, 945 146, 720 162, 000 
93, 786 95, 604 85, 000 

GT Stet ee 

74, 275 34, 706 30, 000 
431, 214 | 256, 995 297, 000 
1, 425, 151 | 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
584, 712, 109 | 635, 969,044 | 610, 885, 000 





| 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


— 
1965 actual |; 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation - _ $418, 070,000 | $570, 000, 000 $610, 000, 000 








Transferred from “Emergency fund, 1, Department o of De- 
fense’”’ (68 Stat. 338)_..........-- : 2, 300, 000 | 28, 000, 000 
Adjusted appropriation ces eRe ets Sate rae 420, 370, 000 598, 000, 000 610, 000, ry 
Balance brought forward: 
Unobligated. --_- Be aac a eee ee ee 85, 455, 013 58, 127, 686 
i fa viarand ee ocnnemnas (iniunghaneneibaéheas> 403, 089, 860 417, 748, 313 498, 075, 640 
Total budget authorizations available_.............- 948, 949, 846 1, 101, 203, 326 A 166, 20, 328 $26 





EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of Curmemt-amthormations. .................-.000-<-- \ 445, 746, 520 if 245, 000, 000 260, 000, 006 
Out of prior authorizations....-...............-..-.-.-. #29, 92° L300, 000, 000 |* 350, 000, 008 

Total expenditures...........--.----.-----------------| 445,746, 520 | 545,000,000 | 610, 000, 000 

Balance carried forward: 

Unobligated - - --_-- bo aaa acn ino unied sanemigemnnaata cae 85, 455, 013 58, 127, 686 58, 127, 686 
Obligated___-- i. stately cae bb Anon ceusencauutddaadciia< 417, 748, 313 498, 075, 640 498, 075, 640 
Total expenditures and balances_-.-.-....-.....- a 948, 949,846 | 1, 101, 203, 326 | 1, 166, 203, 328 











Mr. Manon. The next portion of the Air Force budget for con- 
sideration this afternoon is that of “Research and development,” 
and-we are glad. to have Colonel Johnston with us. Colonel Johnston 
was before us the other day, and has been here in’ previous years. 

General Bogart, will you introduce the program and the procedure 
which you propose to follow in the presentation? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we are prepared to 
proceed with our presentation of the appropriation for “Research and 
development”’ for fiscal year 1957. 

It had been our intention, Mr. Chairman, that the principal witness 
would*be General Swofford, but General Swofford has been taken ill 
and is in the hospital. For that reason Colonel Johnston will replace 
General Swofford as the principal witness. 

General Putt, who is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Development at 
Headquarters of the Air Force, is with us. General Putt is present 
as a supporting witness. Mr. Hurley, who is the Deputy for Programs 
to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Dev elop- 
ment, is also with us this afternoon. 

Our principal witness, as I said, is Colonel Johnston. He has a 
prepared statement which is in two parts, the second part ef it is 
classified, sir. 

We also have a progress report in the form of a moving picture. 
We have in the working book, again, a summary of program changes 
in section I showing the changes i in the 1955 and 1956 budget estimates 
as presented last vear, and the 1955 and 1956 columns of the Presi- 
dent’s budget. for fisc al year 1957. 
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SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The statement on fiscal year 1956 can be inserted in 
the record. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


Comparison of fiscal year, 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1956 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1957 budget 
(all data on*fiscal;year 1956,budget structure basis) 


« 


[In thousands of dollars] 







Net Total pro- | Program 
planned Plus re- gram re- require- Increase 
pragma imbuse- eatemente ee (+) or de. 

r ments r r crease (— 

udget Dudget Dudeet 








(2) (3) (4) (6) (6) 
610 Aircraft and related equipment-_-_-__- $133, 967 $0 $133, 967 $162, 935 +$28, 968 
620 Guided missiles and related equip- 
EE Eiticart te nag ant be nlite othe Saenit 102, 008 0 102, 008 74, 217 —27, 791 
640 Combat and support vehicles and 
t related equipment---_-_---_-_- Sctie 1,020 0 1, 020 0 —1,020 
660 Ammunition and related equipment _- 13, 819 0 13, 819 1, 503 —2, 316 
670 Other equipment--_____- Spee ee 46, 791 0 46, 791 76, 969 +30, 178 
680 Military sciences -___-.-.--- abbentsemncen 58, 219 0 58, 219 61, 004 +2, 785 
690 Operation and management. -.-.--_---- 214, 176 1, 222 215, 398 220, 741 +5, 343 
Total fiscal year program.____-- 570, 000 | 1, 222 571, 222 607, 369 +36, 147 


B. EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM 


The foregoing table indigates the total program requirements for fiscal year 
1956 as represented in both the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 budget esti- 
mates. The increases and decreases listed in column 6 reflect the net effect of 
changes in program requirements which necessitated reprograming actions 
during the period between the submission of the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 
1957 budget estimates. The details and explanations of these program changes 
can be made available if required by the subcommittee. 


General Bocart. Colonel Johnston’s unclassified prepared state- 
ment starts in section II of the working book, sir. 

I might. point, out at this time that in the “Research and develop- 
ment” appropriation we have no change of the budget structure this 
year and therefore we do not have the problem of adjusting to the new 
structure. 

JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert pages 1 and 
2 of the justifications under the appropriation entitled ‘Research 
and development,” which pages contain a summary of requirements 
by budget program. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


te 
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JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1957 


Summary of requirements by budget program 





Pro- 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





gram 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
610 | Aircraft and related equipment___..._.............-- $139, 048,712 | $162, 935,135 | $153, 859, 000 
620 | Guided missiles and related ~ raed eee LU eee 86, 657, 377 74, 217, 000 46, 510, 000 
660 | Ammunition and related equipment. ..___.__..___-- 19, 611, 590 11, 503, 000 9, 290, 000 
_ gS 7 ESRD ie ae cee 69, 702, 729 76, 969, 000 66, 261, 000 
Sie | en OUI 6 8 i. paw hose wedbcas. ceveenedli. 48, 821, 177 61, 004, 000 62, 132, 000 
690 | Operation and Management pad cndued pepeianvedede 201, 499, 147 220, 741, 155 272, 948, 000 
Total program requirements - .| 565, 340, 732 607, 369, 290 611, 000, 000 
Less portion of programs to be obligated in subse- 

quent fiscal years___------ ..-| —72,812,915 | —58, 127, 686 — 58, 127, 686 

Plus obligations incurred against prior ‘year ‘program | 
Wich cae ...-----| 96,779,376 | 89,758,396 | 58, 127, 686 
Total obligations by fiscal year..........._---- 589, 307,193 | 639, 000, 000 | 611, 000, 000 


Correlation of program requirements with appropriation or estimate 





! 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
Ge} lo@intes @ 


(1) | 








| 
$565, 340, 732 | $607, 369, 290 


ie, a a es $611, 000, 000 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Reimbursements-- Wo kwien ad —336, 325 —1, 000, 000 —1, 000, 000 
Adjustments between program years... ‘i —12, 389, 260 | —6, 583,655 |__.____- ; 
Comparative transfer between appropriations-____- —132, 245, 147 —1, 785, 635 ested ; 
Transferred between appropriations_-.-....+.........--------- —2, 300,000 | —28, 000,000 |...-...-....-.- 
Appropriation or estimate __. : 418, 070, 000 | 570, 000,000 | 610, 000, 000 
| } 





Mr. Manon. Colonel Johnston, will you place in the record at 
this point a short biographical sketch in order that we will have 
something of your background? 

Colonel JoHNsTON. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Brier BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Colonel Johnston was born in Bellevue, Pa., on December 17, 1911. He was 
graduated from the University of Pittsburgh in February 1935 with a bachelor’s 
degree in mechanical engineering. He entered the Air Corps training center as 
a flying cadet in February 1935, and was graduated and rated as a pilot in Febru- 
ary 1936. He is a graduate of several Air Corps schools, including Bombardier 
School and Gunnery Instructors School. Highlights of his career include assign- 
ments in the Ist Pursuit Group, in the Air Corps Training Command as a primary 
flight instructor; as supervisor of several civilian flying schools; and as Director 
of Training, Advanced Twin Engine Flying Training School. His wartime ex- 
perience was in the Southwest Pacific Theater where he served as Chief of Staff 
and Commanding Officer of the 86th Fighter Wing of the 5th Fighter Command, 
5th Air Force. Since 1945 he has been actively engaged in the Air Force research 
and development program. Assignments include: Chief of the Armament 
Laboratory; Deputy Chief of Engineering Division, Operations, Chief of the 
Weapons Sy stem Division; Technical Executive to the Director of Research and 
Development, Headquarters USAF; Assistant Director of Research and Develop- 
ment; and his current assignment as Deputy Director of Research and Develop- 
ment. His decorations include the Air Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Now proceed with your general statement. 


RELATIONSHIP OF AIR FORCE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TO 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Colonel Jounston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it has been clearly established as a key point in our national policy 
that the United States must, in this nuclear age, maintain technical 
superiority over all potential enemies. The only way of maintain- 
ing this essential technical superiority is through research and 
development. 

The Technological Capabilities Panel of the Science Advisory 
Committee rendered a report to the President on February 14, 1955. 
The report, better known as the Killian report, was an evaluation 
of the vulnerability of North America to surprise attack. The panel, 
composed of scientists of eminence in many fields, made recommen- 
dations which in large measure endorsed the Air Force programs for 
warning, interception and defense, and for a retaliatory strategic 
force capable of defeating the enemy. It was specifically recom- 
mended that topmost priority be given to the Air Force program 
for the intercontinental ballistic missile, and that development of 
conventional and nuclear-powered bombardment aircraft be strongly 
emphasized, in order that the Air Force capability for retaliation 
should remain as the principal deterrent to a potential aggressor. 

However, at the same time that the United States Air Force is 
developing its air defenses and maintaining the superiority of its 
long-range striking forces, it must continue research and develop- 
ment in other important areas. Examples of these responsibilities are: 

Tactical air operations: The development of improved fighter- 
bomber, day fighter, tactical bomber and tactical air control equip- 
ment and techniques, necessary to gain local air superiority and to 
otherwise support surface forces. 

Weather forecasting: Increasing our knowledge of meteorology 
and improving our ability to forecast weather conditions at extreme 
altitudes and remote regions. 

Ground handling equipment: New aircraft and missiles require new 
equipment on the ground. New-type bombs must be loaded; larger 
engines must be started; and new fuels must be stored and serviced. 

Air transport: Fast tankers that are able to refuel tomorrow’s high- 
speed aircraft, and cargo and troop transports meeting requirements 
for rapid and long range airlift must be developed. 

During the last 15 years technology in aerodynamics and related 
fields has moved forward at a pace without precedent. Today we 
have operational aircraft capable of supersonic speeds in level flight. 
We have several squadrons of pilotless tactical bombers in place in the 
field. Radar guards many of our key points, ready to seek out enemy 
aircraft. Radar guides our missiles and, when airborne in manned 
aircraft, identifies landmarks and targets for our bombardiers. Con- 
ventional weapons are giving way to nuclear weapons. 

These are notable accomplishments; however, we cannot rest on 
past achievements. We know that the U.S. 5S. R. is devoting a tre- 
mendous effort to research and development. Indicative of their 
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interest is their greatly increased emphasis on technical education. 
More specific results were visible in the last May Day fly-by at 
Moscow. They have made advances in. aeronautics at a rate which 
seemed impossible a few years ago. We have seen their new large, 
long-range, jet-powered ‘bombers: we have seen their improved 
fighters; we have recorded their atomic explosions. 

On the basis of available evidence and on the considered advice of 
our best scientific minds, it is an inescapable conclusion that con- 
tinued hard effort is essential for the maintenance of our technological 
supremacy. The Air Force R. and D. program submitted to you 
today is designed to that end. 


NATURE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The R. and D. program has certain characteristics which make it 
different from any other budget program that you review. Among 
these are: 

(a) The R. and D. program produces its effects on the Air Force 
further in the future than do other programs. The result of some 
projects now in the laboratory stage will not be felt for 5.to 10 years, 
or in some cases even longer. This long development time means 
that. we must, today, anticipate not only our own technological capa- 
bility, but also that of our possible enemies during the period 1960 to 
1965 and beyond, and we must maintain a stable R. and D. effort 
despite transitory easing of tension. 

(b) A characteristic of research and of initial development is that 
it is an attack on the unknown. Although certain areas are more 
significant than others, and some more promising than others, it can 
never be definitely predicted in advance where the breakthroughs will 
come. An obscure discovery in a remote laboratory, or.a new theory 
of molecular bonding presented at a professional meeting, may be the 
turning point in a project to develop a new propellant needed to give 
our weapon systems the required margin of superiority. Many ave- 
nues must be explored and some will be unproductive. This must be 
understood and accepted. 

(c) Results of research are dependent on followup. In most cases, 
without extensive development work, research findings are without 
military value. Initial development sometimes includes the expensive 
process of using several approaches in order to insure success and to 
exploit all possibilities of application to weapon systems. ‘This 
initial development must be followed by an extensive testing program 
to determine reliability, and operational suitability of the new equip- 
ment. This testing program is the link between R. & D. and produc- 
tion. 

(d) Funds spent on development are actually an economy. If 
adequate effort is devoted to development and test, it means that 
the items coming into the inventory are more efficient, costly modifi- 
cation programs are obviated, and future operation and maintenance 
bills are reduced. There is no actual measure of this economy, but 
a dollar well spent on R. and D. can save many production and 
operation dollars. 

(e) Inevitably the result of development is an ever-increasing com- 
plexity. This makes each subsequent step forward more involved, 
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more time-consuming, more costly and more difficult to manage. For 
example (chart 1, classified): This chart shows the engineering man- 
hours required to design and develop certain specific fighter aircraft; 
that is to bring out the first experimental flight article. On the left 
you will note that 17,000 engineering man-hours were required in 1940; 

this airplane was the P-47 Thunderbolt. In 1955, however, you will 
note that 1,380,000 engineering man-hours were required in the design 
and development of the F—105 in the same organization. An airplane 
now being developed within this same organization will require 
approximately 2,150,000 engineering man-hours. This is a general 
measure of increased complexity. In a way this is a disturbing trend. 
However, if one considers the tremendous improvement in performance 
between the airplanes which are depicted, it can be concluded that we 
are getting a good return for each man-hour expended. The P-47 
represented a relatively small improvement in capability over its 
predecessor, and the attendant new engineering problems were few. 
The F-105, on the other hand, represents a big jump in performance. 
In order to design this supersonic fighter-bomber and to incorporate 
within it modern control system components, bombing and navigation 
systems, and the like, an extensive program of engineering design and 
testing was necessary. As each future weapon system is introduced, 
increased engineering and testing is required if we are to move forward 
by large increments. In this connection, a recent study of ours on the 
problem of complexity produced rather interesting data. The increase 
in engineering man-hours required to design and build the B-47 wing 
structure over that required to build a B-29 wing was of the same 
order as the successive increments on this chart. However, if one 
considers that the B-47 wing is a thin cantilever structure which will 
support a stack of automobiles as high as the Washington Monument 
and at the same time maintain its aerodynamic shape, one can visual- 
ize the difficulty of this engineering accomplishment. Expressed in 
another way, at the time the B-29 was in design we simply did not 
know how to make a structure such as the B47 wing which would have 
sufficient strength and be light enough to fly. 


MANAGEMENT OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


I have pointed out that by its very nature research must reach well 
out into the unknown. I noted that extensive development and test 
is necessary in order to make timely exploitation of new findings so 
as to derive maximum advantage for the operational Air Force. 
I have brought to your attention the increased complexity of equip- 
ment that makes the administration of research and development a 
challenging problem. Having recognized these features, the Air 
Force has established management procedures designed to channel 
its effort in research and development toward the most profitable 
results. The systems and techniques of administration which were 
described to this subcommittee last year have been maintained and 
are under continuous analysis and improvement. 

Our program has been thoroughly examined and coordinated with 
all interested agencies, both military and civilian. The program was 
carefully formulated, by major segment, in the research and develop- 
ment centers. It was then reviewed and refined in overall balance 
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by the Research and Development and Air Proving Ground Com- 
mands. Then it was given a thorough review by Headquarters, 
USAF, including the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research 
and Development). The program was examined in detail by the 
coordinating committees of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Research and Development) in relation to the research and 
development programs of the other military services. In addition, 
coordination has been maintained with the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

During the last several years the weapon system project offices have 
been established at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base for systems 
management and to provide for each system project, a single point of 
liaison between the Air Force and the contractors concerned with the 
project. This joint project office represents both the Research and 
Development Command and the Air Materiel Command thus insuring 
coordinated action. This office also serves as a coordinating center 
for the project testing program. An example of the results of our 
systems project offices can be found in a recent munitions develop- 
ment. Six organizations were intimately involved in the development 
of these munitions, each presented its necessary test requirements. 
Heretofore, separate flight tests have often been conducted to satisfy 
the requirements of each agency concerned with a development. In 
this case the joint project office by combining the test requirements 
into one overall test program made more effective use of our facilities 
and resources, and shortened the time, by a considerable margin, 
between development and introduction to the inventory. 

Basically, the Air Force does not perform research and development 
within its own laboratories. The centers which I will discuss in a few 
moments are primarily for testing and for monitoring research and 
development being performed by industry or nonprofit institutions. 
In addition, they provide engineering service to the Air Force as a 
whole, determine specifications and standards, and evaluate the prod- 
ucts of contractors. They do perform a small amount of research in 
military areas which are highly specialized. The work of Colonel 
Stapp in his exploratory research into human tolerances is an example 
of this. 

The Department of the Air Force is organized to accomplish its 
research and development function through an Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Research and Development), a major segment of 
the Air staff headed by the Deputy Chief of Staff for Development, 
and a major field command with 10 research and development cen- 
ters. A civilian scientific advisory board and a full time chief scientist 
advise the Chief of Staff directly concerning important aspects of the 
Research and Development program and effort. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Research and Develop- 
ment) provides departmental policy and guidance for Air Force 
research and development. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for Developmen: reports directly to the 
Chief of Staff and is a member of the Air Force Council—the top 
military advisory group to the Chief of Staff within Headquarters 

JSAF. He is responsible for formal statement of military require- 
ments for development items, the formulation and approval of pro- 
grams, and overall direction of the Air Force research and develop- 
ment effort in the implementation of Air Force policy. 
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The Headquarters of the Air Research and Development Command 
is located in Baltimore. Immediate management of the research 
and development program is a responsibility of that headquarters. 
This is in accordance with the policy of the Air Force to decentralize 
responsibility and authority as far as possible. Headquarters Air 
Research and Development Command controls and supervises 10 
centers where the research and development work is monitored. 

These centers are: 

Cambridge Research Center at Cambridge, Mass., where research 
in electronics, radio chemistry, nuclear physics, and geophysics is 
carried out. 

Rome Air Development Center at Rome, N. Y., where applied 
research and development is done on both ground and airborne elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla.: This 
is the long, over-water, highly instrumented guided missile test range, 
extending southeastward from Cocoa, Fla., along the island chain. 
Your committee is quite familiar with the work of this center. 

Armament Center, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., where armament is 
tested and research and development is done in conjunction with the 
Army Ordnance and Chemical Corps. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center at Tullahoma, Tenn.: 
Your ‘committee, Mr. Chairman, is quite familiar with this center. 
This is the center which provides advanced facilities for aerodynamic 
and propulsion research, study and testing by Air Force and industry. 

Wright Air Development Center at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio: This is the largest of our development centers, and rep- 
resents an elaborate complex of testing facilities and laboratories. 
This center administers the development of most of our complete 
weapon systems, and is responsible for a large portion of our tech- 
nical-development program covering airborne components, ground 
equipment, and materials. 

Holloman Air Development Center at Alamogordo, N. Mex.: This 
is the center which performs the testing of our shorter range missiles. 
In addition it furnishes instrumentation and air support for the Army’s 
White Sands Proving Ground. The basic testing work on such mis- 
sile systems as the Air Force Falcon and Matador, the Army Nike, 
and the Navy Talos have been conducted at this joint facility. 

Special Weapons Center at Kirtland Air Force Base, N. Mex.: This 
center performs ‘a supporting function for the Armed Forces: special 
weapons project and the Atomic Energy Commission located at 
Sandia Base. The flight testing of nuclear weapons is performed by 
this center. 

Air Force Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif.: 
Most of the early flight testing of our manned weapon systems is 
conducted at this center, and it is the location of our large liquid rocket 
engine test stands and our supersonic test tracks which have con- 
tributed so much to our capability in supersonic flight. 

Personnel and Training Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, 
Tex.: Research and development of equipment and procedures for 
selection, classification, assignment, training, evaluation and assess- 
ment of personnel is ac complished at this center. 

In addition to the 10 Air Research and Development Command 
centers, there are 3 other Air Force organizations conducting research, 
development, and testing. 
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School of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Air Force Base, Tex.: 
This organization, which is part of the Air University, conducts re- 
search on medical and aeromedical problems related to the Air Force 
mission. 

Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory at Fairbanks, Alaska: This organi- 
zation, now shown on the map, which is part of the Alaskan Air Com- 
mand, conducts research and development on medical problems re- 
lated to the Air Force Arctic operations. 

The Air Proving Ground Command at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 
has the highly important task of conducting operational tests of weap- 
on systems and other equipment to determine tactical suitability. 
This command, with its complex of airfields, climatic facilities and 
ranges develops, under actual or simulated operational conditions, 
the tactics and techniques required to get the most from new weapons. 
The difference between operation suitability testing and development 
testing is frequently misunderstood. The flight testing at the Air 
Force Flight Test Center is generally on new aircraft. That center 
conducts original airworthiness tests, accurately measures performance 
with highly specialized instrumentation, determines the actual air 
loads that are imposed upon the aircraft structure in flight, and from 
this technical data publishes handbooks of operation, outlining the 
limitations within which the aircraft can be operated in the future. 
It analyzes defects as they occur, recommends fixes and tests those 
fixes before releasing the airplane for production or service test. 
Operational suitability testing, on the other hand, uses regular service 
pilots, regular airmen for maintenance, and to the maximum extent 
possible flies the airplanes under combat conditions. I have men- 
tioned earlier the relative improvements in performance that each 
successive generation of manned aircraft has demonstrated over its 
predecessor. Frequently, these changes in performance render accepted 
tactics obsolete. Another important mission of the Proving Ground 
Command is to devise new concepts of tactical employment which will 
exploit the. performance features of each new weapon system. This 
type of testing reveals deficiencies which have not heretofore been 
discovered since the aircraft up to this time has been flown by specially 
trained crews and maintained by specially trained maintenance per- 
sonnel. Adequate operational suitability testing aids materially in 
reducing costly retrofits. : 

We believe that the Air Force organization for research and develop- 
ment is unique and has demonstrated improvements in management. 
We are continually reviewing our progress and refining our organiza- 
tion and procedures in order to effect maximum utilization of person- 
nel and facilities, with particular emphasis on reduction of the time 
between the inception of a new weapon system and its introduction 
into the inventory. 


USAF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


_ The fiscal year 1957 R. and D. budget estimate totals $610 million; 
it is broken down in prescribed form in section III, pages 6-1 and 6-2 
of the working book. Chart 3 graphically compares the current 
budget estimate with the amounts provided for R. and D. in prior 
years ; $600 million in fiscal year 1956, $565 million in fiscal year 1955, 
$550 million in fiscal year 1954, and $622 million in fiscal year 1953. 
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The amounts shown for fiscal years 1953 through 1955 have been ad- 
justed to the same accounting basis used for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
The increase of the fiscal year 1957 program over fiscal year 1956 
appropriation is less than 2 percent, and is principally due to an 
increased testing workload. 

Let us turn to an examination of the program in terms of (1) con- 
tractual effort, and (2) internal operations and management. The 
contractual effort (the lower, green areas on the chart) is shown to be 
fairly constant in recent years. This contractual effort may in turn 
be divided into two parts: that devoted to operational requirements, 
and that devoted to basic technical development and research. 

The contractual effort devoted to meeting operational requirements, 
that is specific weapon or supporting systems, is represented by the 
lower shaded green areas on the chart, and has remained nearly level 
for the period of fiscal years 1955-57. The balance of the contractual 
effort which has likewise remained fairly constant is work to advance 
our technical capability—work on projects which do not stem from an 
immediate operational requirement, ne which provide the basis for 
the subsequent generation of weapons. 

Let us look now at the segment of the program devoted to opera- 
tions and management. This segment of the program, which was 
$221 million in fiscal year 1956, has increased to $272 million for fiscal 
year 1957. This is, to a large extent, a result of the increased testing 
requirements primarily at the Air Force Missile Test Center and the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center. These increased require- 
ments are an inevitable result of the higher performance and capa- 
bility of our weapons. For example, the testing of a guided missile 
is a more complex and costly operation than is the testing of a con- 
ventional aircraft. 

Internal operations and management is comprised of the direct 
technical effort and the indirect support effort. The direct technical 
effort (indicated by the lower shaded orange area on the chart) 
includes all functional testing, contract monitoring and in-service 
engineering. It also includes our in-house research. I previously 
mentioned that it is Air Force policy to utilize fully the technical 
capabilities of American industry in the conduct of our research and 
development program. We believe that development by industry 
expedities the conversion from experimental to production models. 
Our in-house research is therefore limited to highly specialized military 
areas and remains stable at approximately $7 million a year. The 
small rise in overall direct technical effort reflects the difficult job of 
functional testing of new weapons. 

The remaining area is that of indirect support: This is the portion 
of the program which, prior to fiscal year 1956, was funded within 
other appropriations, but which is now included in the P-600 appro- 
priation upon congressional recommendation. The indirect support 
area includes management of the program, procurement of test 
equipment and supplies, all base functions, and operation by contract 
of certain large test facilities. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to several causes. Chief 
among these are: 

The contract operations at the Air Force Missile Test Center in 
Florida, and at the Arnold Engineering Development Center in 
Tennessee are expanding. Increased test schedules and full activation 
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of additional down-range stations are planned for fiscal year 1957 in 
support of long range missile systems which are nearing their final 
testing phase. The tempo of operations at the Arnold Engineering 
Development Center also is increasing as evidenced by the placing 
in operation of six additional engine test cells and facilities during the 
year to accommodate more advanced propulsion systems. 

I previously explained that the newer weapon systems require more 
complicated and extensive testing. This, coupled with the faster 
pace of development, makes it essential to add additional Air Force 
as well as contractor personnel to support the test programs. 

So far, I have presented a brief overall look at the fiscal year 1957 
R. and D. budget in comparison with the appropriations of prior years, 
and have shown one breakdown of these budget programs into various 
contractual and internal efforts, and have endeavored to explain why 
certain of these areas are increasing. 

Undoubtedly, the committee will wish to give closer examination to 
the fiscal year 1957 estimate and chart 4 (classified) will help in this 
regard. This is the format under which the program will be funded. 

The aircraft and missile research and development programs com- 
bined (P-610-620) account for 33 percent of the program. Operations 
and management (P—690), which includes the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the 13 major research, development, and test facilities, and all 
of the Air Force’s developmental and tactical suitability testing, 
accounts for 45 percent. The remaining 22 percent is spread over 
the balance of the program. 

Although appropriation and fiscal management are in terms of the 
Department of Defense uniform budget structure, the Air Force 
administers its technical operations through a specially designed 
research and development management structure. This is a func- 
tional approach to the total job. The column headings on the chart 
are the major operational and support functions of the Air Force. As 
is illustrated, this management structure cuts across the various 
budget programs, and accumulates the parts of the program into 
totals by function. Thus, presented here, is the Air Force’s R. and 
D. program in terms of the various systems of weapons and support 
which are being developed toward the fulfillment of the Air Force 
functions. Complete coverage of these areas will involve classified 
information, which I will discuss later, off the record. 

The first column represents strategic air warfare. This is, in gen- 
eral, the highest priority effort in the Air Force program and the 
systems required are the most expensive. The nuclear and new 
chemically powered bombers and the intercontinental ballistic missile 
are illustrative of this area. Developments such as these are manda- 
tory if we are to retain our striking forces as a safeguard against 
potential aggressors. 

In air defense, the outstanding needs are for a longer range inter- 
ceptor aircraft to stop enemy bombers before they can reach into our 
heavily industrialized and populated areas; for development of im- 
proved electronic warning and control systems; and for a means of 
stopping intercontinental ballistic missiles that an enemy might launch 
at the United States. 

In tactical air, the budget provides for the development of a new 
a bomber, designed to do the necessary job against future field 
defenses. 
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The next functional division in the management structure of the 
Air Force is “Supporting systems.’’ In this category fall those sys- 
tems which support the operational missions of the Air Force. Ex- 
amples of projects in this area are the development of a specialized 
reconnaissance system, and a new basic jet trainer to meet the require- 
ments of training pilots in the age of supersonic jet aircraft. 

The next division is called Operational Support; it includes a wide 
variety of items each of which supports several systems. Examples 
of this essential type of item are: navigational aids, control tower com- 
munications equipment, fuel handling, fire fighting and’ rescue equip- 
ment. We use commercial models wherever possible, but worldwide, 
round-the-clock, all-weather operations, make it frequently necessary 
to develop our own equipment. 

These first five columns, taken together, comprise that portion of 
the fiscal year 1957 contractual effort going into a specific weapon 
system covered by stated military requirements, and planned for the 
inventory at specific dates in the next few years. 

Earlier in my remarks it was pointed out that a large part of our 
effort must be expended in basic development and research. Column 
6, “Technical development,’ provides for the creation of items of clear 
potential value to the Air Force, but which have not yet been carried 
to the point where they can be firmly planned into a specific weapon 
or operational system. Many such items and techniques must be 
developed in advance so that they may be tested and their value 
proved before they are selected as a part of asystem. Heavy emphasis 
must be placed on this type of development, it is the broad and im- 
mediate foundation from which evolves weapons of improved capa- 
bility. Examples of such items are: radar jamming and antijamming 
techniques, small- and light-weight versions of electronic devices; and 
better methods and equipment for overcoming human limitations in 
flying and fighting at future altitudes and speeds. 

There is next in column 7 the function of research. This represents 
effort in those areas where basic knowledge must. be obtained. before 
development of items can be profitably undertaken. Examples “of 
this research effort are: metallurgy of titanium and other materials 
with the ability to withstand the high temperatures encountered in 
the so-called thermal barrier regime of flight, and investigation into 
the nature of cosmic and electromagnetic radiation above the earth’s 
atmosphere so that we may predict effects upon future weapons 
systems. 

Finally, there is the category of “Operations and management,”’ 
equivalent to budget program 690 which was discussed at some length 
earlier in my statement. This area includes operation, maintenance, 
management, and testing at the Air Proving Ground Command, at 
the 10 major centers of the: Air Researeh.and. Development. Command, 
and the research and development functions at the School of Aviation 
Medicine and the Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may now go off the record I will present some of 
the classified projects included within the various management areas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Jonnston. In summary, the budget which is submitted 
today is designed to carry forward a strong program of research and 
development. It is supported by the recommendations of the Killian 
committee pertaining to the future defense of North America. It 
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recognizes that offensive power is the strongest deterrent to potential 
aggressors, and therefore provides for the improvement of our strategic 
striking forces in order to keep their capability greater than that of 
the defenses which might be encountered. The ‘budget provides for 
important new developments in Air Defense and includes support for 
other responsibilities of the Air Force, such as tactical support and 
air transport. 

This budget provides a dollar level for contractual project effort sub- 
stantially the same as that during the 3 prior fiscal years. It will per- 
mit a small increase in facilities operation and weapons testing includ- 
ing contractor operation of certain of these facilities. The amounts 
requested are considered to be absolutely necessary in view of the 
tasks confronting us during the coming year. In the expenditure of 
these funds it is our firm resolve within the Air Force to so manage our 
research and development that the United States will receive the 
greatest possible return in national defense. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications for programs 610, 620, 660, 670, 680, 
and 690. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


Program requirements by budget program 





| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 


Title 1955 1956 1957 
actual estimate estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Aircraft and related equipment............................... $139, 048, 712 | $162,935,135 | $153, 859, 000 
Guided missiles and related equipment. ._................-..- 86, 657, 377 74, 217, 000 46, 510, 000 


Ammunition and related -denroees Dts ahinteeeneaeuonae 19, 611, 590 11, 503, 000 9, 290, 000 














Other MN fe Sete cr cdoa yr aksdp banscscenese issues 69, 702, 729 76, 969, 000 66, 261, 000 
IS RE ae ee TY 61, 004, 000 62, 132, 000 
Operation and management......___..-..-.--.---------------- 201, 499,147 | 220, 741, 155 272, 948, 000 
Program year requirements. ................-..--------- 565, 340,732 | 607, 369, 290 611, 000, 000 
Program 610: Aircraft and related equipment 

Program requirements: 
aa re he une h ie unaenade $153, 859, 000 
I te A 162, 935, 135 
ae anata e care ctliaten Dimieanirwen Gi 139, 048, 712 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of aircraft and related 
aircraft equipment, including airframes, engines, armament, communications, 
navigation, bombing and fire control equipment, weapons, and other equipment 
identifiable with aircraft and related aircraft equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in the fiscal year 1957 budget estimate provide for research 
and development to continue development of long-range strategic bombers of 
high performance, long-range interceptor systems, engine control subsystems, 
turbofan engines, turbojet engines, and aircraft nuclear propulsion for applica- 
tion to future military aircraft. In addition, these funds will provide new re- 
search and development of boundary-layer aircraft and medium-range inter- 
ceptors as well as continued research on range extension, escape and recovery 
and flight control techniques. This estimate provides funds for research and 
development of aircraft and related equipment in the following program areas: 
Strategic air systems, air defense systems, tactical air systems, technical develop- 
ments. 
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Summary of program by activity 
Lng Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Activity stat 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
| mate mate 

611 Airframes and their configurations. _.._........._._-- _.| $7, 888, 676 s accaal $18, 457, 000 $28, 870, 000 
612 Aircraft propulsion ition’ ae 68, 304, 198 96, 421, 135 83, 150, 000 
613 Aircraft communications, nav igation, bombing and fire 

Cumireloqutmrrent. 8 5 35 a ee oleh tei i 43, 291, 169 25, 487, 000 26, 114, 000 
614 Aircraft guns and launchers_---- a ae ee eee 2, 210, 679 | 2, 166, 000 200, 000 
615 Other aircraft equipment _-___-_- Sabie hdcateebage te adent 7, 304, 310 12, 304, 000 8, 645, 000 
Sk UI ona aceenideetissobaetictaetteeeun’ 10, 049, 680 8, 100, 000 6, 880, 000 


Total aircraft and related equipment program. __-. 





qui ‘ 130, 048, 712 | 162, 935,135 | 153, 859, 000 


Program 620: Guided missiles and related equipment 


Program requirements: 


i and hae alte enced nts ed io tein $46, 510, 000 
I aun Stacia ane eee eRe Teen ke en 74, 217, 000 
I a a ae 86, 657, 377 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of guided missiles and 
guided missiles equipment, integral components and equipment which are identi- 
fiable with guided missiles, air-to-air, surface-to-air, air-to-surface, surface-to- 
surface guided missiles, guided missiles training and test vehicles and related 
equipment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Funds included in fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide for guided 
missile research and development in the program areas of strategic air systems and 
technical developments, with emphasis on the development of strategic inter- 
continental missiles, bomber defense missiles, as well as advanced reconnaissance 
systems studies. 

Summary of program by activity 


| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





Activity 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

621 Guided missiles, complete _---_.-...------ sited bobwicce $72, 875,746 | $62, 605, 000 $35, 120, 000 
622 Guided missile, propulsion -_-_------ baptist ababaeeatand . 12, 858, 455 9, 592, 000 9, 610, 000 
623 Other guided missile equipment. - ----- Cee ee eee 923, 176 1, 520, 000 1, 280, 000 
624 Guided missile research..................-.--- istered de sete ee tak 500, 000 500, 000 
Total, guided missiles and related equipment program. 86, 657, 377 74, 217, 000 46, 510, 000 


Program 660: Ammunition and related equipment 


Program requirements: 


NE UT new sm ine wien oot a di ee a al a cial ta $9, 290, 000 
ak has chins te anit eit eee aa 11, 503, 000 
ee dn at hehe 6a 19, 611, 590 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for the research and development of ammunition and 
related ammunition equipment, ammunition for weapons and machineguns; 
rockets; bomb components such as fuses, propellants, and related ammunition 
equipment and ammunition components, biological, chemical, or radiological in 
character. 

PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds in the program areas 
of operational support developments and technical developments, including studies 
on air-to-ground rocket investigations, atomic weapon effects on aircraft, fusing, 
arming, and ballistics studies on nuclear weapons as well as development of nuclear 
weapon ancillary equipment and practice bombs. 
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Summary of program by activity 


r | 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Activity | 1955 1956 1957 
actual | estimate | estimate 
| } 

CS. OE IN os note onto panenacstetncesapesesken $543,213 | $1,085, 000 $920, 000 
662 Bombs and clusters---.-- 7, 095, 960 | 4, 975, 000 4, 125, 000 
667 Other ammunition and ammunition | equipment “and | 

Ce oii ederncectansentson sedmmnuinidases< ud 5, O11, 864 | 1, 200, 000 1, 125, 000 
Op Se EE POOR cin nn sonneceanshsscsaenesspanadees 6, 960, 553 | 4, 243, 000 | 3, 120, 000 

Total, ammunition and related equipment program... 19, 611, 590 | 11, 503, 000 9, 290, 000 

Program 670: Other equipment 

Program requirements: 

OE I os, ws Sisiriah sb OS Ah epee nonin dae $66, 261, 000 

i Lathan Soiree esi a ena ea 76, 969, 000 

I ee el a eae mias 69, 702, 729 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for research and development of complete equipment 
other than that separately provided for under other budget programs. Includes 
such items of other equipment as communications, materials handling, construc- 
tion, training, shop and utilities, printing and reproduction, photographic and 
organizational and personal equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds in program areas of air 
defense systems, tactical air systems, supporting systems, operational support 
developments, technical developments, and research. The major effort in this 
program is the continuation of project Lincoln at MIT for work on the air defense 
environment system. In addition, it will provide for the continuation of the 
development of ground-based radar components and techniques, airborne early 
warning and airborne control of interceptors, airfleld-control techniques, radar 
frequency diversity program, intelligence-data-handling systems, high-altitude 
pressure suits and accessories, ECM techniques research, ground ECM techniques, 
runway Overrun barriers, and oxygen-nitrogen generating plants and equipment. 


Summary of program by activity 








Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


$36, 560,579 | $46,455,000 | $40, 995, 000 


Activity 








671 Communications, navigation, detection, warning, sur- 
veillance and reconnaissance equipment—complete.. aaa 





672 Materials-handling ounipment Sede inieoseedcaseedbudis. oibebentiwegktct 315, 000 |.-.---- hata 
Ge | sc ceed dcass cenbblicnseh-Ladsnd | 1, 518, 477 1, 000, 0CO 965, C00 
676 Photographic equipment_-.._--- a 7, 165, 347 | 4, 689, 000 3, 959, 000 
677 Organization and personal equipment (including protec- 

ID oe Sih 1 cit cc cote cdaude sbuabimewdeued 2, 053, 313 2, 048, 000 2, 273, 000 
678 Miscellaneous equipment_.................-------------- 12, 435,925 | 10, 336, 000 | 6, 607, 000 
679. Other equipment research... .........------------------- 9, 969, 088 | - 12, 126, 000 | 11, 462, 000 





a Lccinatetant aces cin desalination 
Total, other equipment program..............-.-.------ | 69,702, 729 | 76,969,000 | 66, 261, 000 
' | 





Program 680: Military sciences 
Program requirements: 


I ED  . sos ced tbdhbidin dates dsp ebedusubsieacesued $62, 132, 000 
STII TI wn idbhdhent ibsidibheDibditind whe Ada Cale tude a 61, 004, 000 
EE ON ie wie cénséaheed na tU Up otbbiet debebiatatns diclln Sede 48, 821, 177 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides for studies of aJl types to acquire a fundamental knowl- 
edge applicable to the solution of development problems or study of techniques 
and skills for which there will be a military requirement. These studies represent 
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an extension of investigative findings and theories of a scientific or technical 
nature into practical applications. he program also includes development of 
general materiel and components, physical, medical, engineering, biological, 
social and military sciences. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiseal year 1957 budget estimate will provide funds for studies in high- 
temperature research where structures and properties of materials exposed to 
high temperatures will be studied to prevent failures of materials to withstand 
such temperatures; research in shock-wave boundary layers interaction and 
aero elasticity will be emphasized as part of the aeronautical science program; 
research in propulsion sciences will be concerned with new and unique propulsion 
concepts, high-energy propellants, new chemical propulsion systems and in 
nuclear physics will continue in providing more information in low-energy nuclear 
properties. 

Summary of program by activity 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 





Activity 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
681 Materials and general componente i ke ae apc $8, 255, 640 $8, 605, 000 $8, 510, 000 
682 General sciences research. ie aaa eeaees ae 3, 642, 049 3, 000, 000 2, 445, 000 
683 Personnel and training Meee to ene ae 1, 065, 053 1, 410, 000 1, 105, 000 
684 Medical sciences research sabudecans sked 4, 272, 025 4, 295, 000 3, 842, 000 
Rn. RNID NINE ag noe cog cnas pee Sete nee pene 467, 561 800, 000 725, 000 
686 Planning research ____- Sse eae ee ae kas pe 2, 076, 952 3, 600, 000 5, 300, 000 
688 Other military sciences research___.______ whee wdes 29, 041, 897 39, 294, 000 40, 205, 000 


- Total, military seiences program _--------_- ee 48, 821, 177 61, 004, 000 * 62, 132, 000 








Program 690: Operation and management 


Program requirements: 


ae an go aad len a Ri oar ina Sohne Ah $272, 948, 000 
nS SR EA, Tek AGN PANE EEE 220, 741, 155 


I Ea ts lee iad ites Sie. tebe dininnns ae cael oie 201, 499, 147 


PART J. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This program provides funds to cover the expenses of operation and manage- 
ment of Air Force research, development, and test facilities. These funds pro- 
vide the manpower, materials and equipment, supplies, and services required to 
manage and carry out research, development, and test projects. 


PART Ll. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Included in this program are funds for (1) pay of civilian personne] employed 
at all research, development, and test activities, excluding those at Headquarters, 
Air Research and Development.Command; (2) travel and per diem costs for civil- 
ian and: military personnel on official business; (3) «contractual services required 
for operation and management of facilities; and (4) locally financed procurement 
of supplies, materials, and equipment, including aviation fuels and oil. A major 
portion of the civilian personnel paid from this program are highly specialized 
scientific and technical personnel who are employed in the performance of such 
major functions as (1) monitoring all research and development contracts, (2) test- 
ing and evaluating newly developed complete weapon systems as well as com- 
ponents and supporting systems, and (3) investigating and correcting defects en- 
countered on these items during their entire service life. These funds also support 
the operations of the Armed Services Technica] Information Agency and the 
following research, development, and test activities: 

Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio 

Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y. 

Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Air Force Special Weapons Center, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Air Force Personnel and Training Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. 
Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska 

School of Aviation Medicine, ‘andolph Air Force Base, Tex. 
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Headquarters Air Research and Development Command Support Group, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Air Proving’Ground Command, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 

Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Fla. 

Air Force Armament Center, Eglin Air Force Base, Fla. 

Holloman Air Development Center, Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex. 


Summary of program by activity 


| 
Activity Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
: | 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


a — | ——-| —__—_—_- —_-— 








691 Technical operations... -------.---- he ~ ws | $125, 752, 058 | $137, 358, 374 $176, 558, 158 
695 Base flight operations A Spiel i d 10, 410, 512 | 9, 254, 492 10, 046, 232 
696 Materiel maintenance... -----_-- dae -----------| 16,091,128 | 17,814, 354 | 29) 978, 924 
697 Installation maintenance__--------- : --| 21,006,299 | 23, 137,411 | 27, 193, 870 
698 Base services............--- ; ds 19, 129, 466 | 22, 898, 589 | 25, 572, 747 
699 Management. - --- Santis sa wah se sabeanisaieaseetee dee | 9, 109, 684 | 10, 277, 935 11, 298, 069 

Total, operation and management program. ----- -- 201, 499,147 | 220,741,155 | 272, 948, 000 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Johnston, I believe you are now ready to go 
into the projects. 

Colonel Jonnston. Yes, sir. The classified portion of the pre- 
pared statement was a description of the projects contained in the 
budget; that is, a description of the things that are in the program. 
We did not enumerate all the projects contained within the program. 

Mr. Manon. How many projects do you have? 

Colonel Jounston. Depending upon what you mean by a “project,”’ 
we have about 3,000. We have recently changed our terminology. 
We have tasks within projects which make up this number of 3,000. 
We have 795 active projects in this 1957 budget which provide for a 
continuation of previous ones, and we have 165 inactive projects for 
a total of 960. When you consider all of these tasks within some of 
these projects, they come up to about 3,000 tasks. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is your overall military personnel engaged in 
the program? 

Colonel Jounston. In the R. and D. organization there were 5,787 
officers and 22,753 airmen in fiscal year 1955. In fiscal year 1957 we 
are asking to go up to 6,421 officers and go-down to 20,309 airmen. 
That is the military personnel. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Do you have comparable figures for the civilian 
personnel? 

Colonel Jounston. On the civilian personnel for fiscal year 1955 
there were 20,052; for fiscal year 1956, 20,783; and at the end of 1957 
we expect to have 23,213 in the R. and D. organization. 

General Bocart. I think you might complete that list by giving 
the contractual personnel involved. 

Colonel Jounston. Mr. Chairman, there are contractual personnel 
also involved in this program, and for the same years those figures 
are as follows: 4,389 in 1955; 5,801 in 1956; and 6,712 in 1957. That 
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includes the contractual personnel at the Air Force Missile Test Center 
and at the Arnold Engineering Development Center as well as the 
Armament Center which has some contractual personnel. 

Mr. Manon. That does not include all of the civilians engaged in 
this program? 

Colonel Jonnston. These are under our direct employ or under our 
contractual employ. Of course, as to those engaged in this work in 
industry I would not hazard a guess as to the total number. 

Mr. Manon. We have had some figures on that, but you have no 
reference here to industry? 

Colonel Jonnston. No, sir; I do not have those numbers at all. 
It would be very difficult actually to isolate in some of these organi- 
zations such as North American Aviation those numbers, since we 
have a whole variety of projects on which people are working full 
time on Air Force projects and some might be working part time on 
Navy or other projects. 


ADEQUACY OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. General Putt, there has been some controversy as to 
whether or not the budget program was adequate. Are you familiar 
with that? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you made any resurvey of your requirements to 
determine whether or not you ought to expand your fiscal 1957 
program beyond that contained in ‘the original 1957 budget? 

General Purr. We rather constantly review our requirements, and 
we feel we could profitably and effectively use more funds on some 
very important work. We are not asking for more money at this 
point, but we feel we could use more money profitably. 

Mr. Manon. In what projects would that money be used? 

General Purr. There are such programs as defense against the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. Although we have some funds for 
that work we could move perhaps faster and more effectively in that 
field: 

As I am sure the members of the committee well know, our program 
in aeronautical development is almost paced by what we do in pro- 
pulsion. There are many fields for advanced propulsion systems 
which could use more money. We are getting into an area in high 
speed, up into the so-called heat barrier, where many things go on 
that we just are not sure of, and to this extent the X—15 airplane that 
Colonel Johnston mentioned, which is a joint NACA-Navy-Air Force 
project, the technical administration of it being under the control of 
the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, could proceed at 
a faster rate. This is not a crash basis at all, but on a sort of an opti- 
mum application of funds to take care of the state of the art as it 
advances. Thisisa high Mach airplane which carries us into the regime 
Mach-numberwise of several Mach numbers above where we have 
good information now although we still do not know everything about 
the lower Mach numbers. 

The long-range interceptor that Colonel Johnston mentioned could 
use more funds. There are some areas in the research and technical- 
development fields in which there are large payoffs. 

One of the real limiting factors now in almost any area that we 
talk about, be it propulsion, be it aerodynamics, be it structures or 
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electrical components, is the problem of materials. As we reviewed 
our program in the last 6 months—and people in Dr. Furnas’ organ- 
ization are vitally concerned about this—we are being paced by what 
we can do with materials. This is particularly true in the nuclear 
propulsion field. We really have to get some basic information as to 
how materials are put together, and how they operate under high 
temperatures, and how to maintain their strength properties under 
high temperatures. It seems as though these are the things that are 
limiting us in our program and in our progressing further in projects 
of almost any nature, and that is the materials themselves. This gets 
to be pretty basic. 

Mr. Manon. I am not trying to confuse the picture at all, but I 
just want to know how firm your budget estimate is, and want to 
know actually what you and those who work with you think about it. 
I am not trying to persuade you to use more money or to ask for more 
money. I am just trying to find out what the true facts are for the 
record, and for the information of the committee. 

General Purr. First, 1 am quite sure that all of us who work day to 
day closely with the research and development problems feel that more 
work should be done. As it was noticed from the charts, the contrac- 
tural part of our work which is really the heart of the Air Force re- 
search and development program which is done by industry, has re- 
mained level for almost 4 or 5 years. On that, I think I could best 
illustrate what this does insofar as technical effort is concerned by an 
oversimplified illustration. 

Suppose our Air Force requirement was just for 1 bombardment 
airplane—1 long-range bombardment airplane—and we did not have 
to worry about fighters, radar or anything else, and that was our only 
requirement. Back in 1935 Boeing built the first B-17. It was the 
model 299 at that time, and it was built for $500,000, or a half-million 
dollars. That plane in our Air Force gave us a tremendous lead in long 
range bombardment aircraft over anything that any enemy might 
have had. 

Back in 1952 and 1953, whenever we flew the first B—52, assuming 
that that again was our only requirement to have one B—52, that air- 
plane cost us about 50 times that much, but our lead over our enemies 
was not nearly so great as it was when we had the B-17. You can 
expand this and see that if your requirement was only quantitative, you 
have still got that one, but qualitatively as well the lead has shrunk 
and the price for what lead you still have has increased enormously. 

The opposite side of that coin is that you cannot continue to increase 
your capability or match the requirement with a level dollar budget 
because each succeeding generation of weapons becomes more com- 
plex and more costly. Therefore, to meet your quantitative and 
qualitative requirements, it seems to us it almost demands some 
gradual increase. 


SOVIET PROGRESS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now, we are all concerned about a gradual increase from here on 
out. We have to pay taxes also, and if we could look inside Russia 
and. know exactly what the competition was and what we had to beat, 
I think we could say that in some years we are doing pretty good, and 
that we do not need so much money or that we do not need as much 
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money in research and development. However, every indication that 
we have been able to get over the past 4 or 5 years indicates a rate of 
progress in the U.S. S. R. which indicates we have really got-te hump 
ito stay ahead. 

A lot of people worry and say ‘‘Are we ahead or behind, or even with 
them now?” I think we are ahead generally across the board. How- 
ever, I do not get quite so much comfort in that statement as a lot of 
people might, but what seems more important to us today is the rate 
at which they are catching up, rather than where we stand today. If 
we are going to reverse that trend in time, action has to be taken 
today and not after they have caught up with us. If we are going to 
do it efficiently and effectively and within minimum cest, that is. 

Mr. Manon. You just assume as an absolute fact insofar as you 
know that we are being overhauled by the U.S. S. R. in the field of 
research and development and in weapons generally? 

General Purr. In my judgment I think it is a little bit more than 
an assumption, on the basis of the intelligence that we have seen and 
the guideposts and the indicators that one has to go by, such as the 
number of new prototypes which they bring out on May Day, and 
trying to convert that back into the efforts that would be required of 
us to make the same rate of progress which they are making. 


NEED FOR INCREASED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 
, IN THE FUTURE 


Mr. Manon. You seem to assume that that is true as elemental, 
perhaps. However, in view of the increasing complexity of modern 
weapons the level of spending in this field of research and development 
must inevitably be gradually upward. 

General Purr. If one is to maintain a rather constant technical 
effort, because the same number of technical man-hours, as illustrated 
by that chart as it gradually goes up, indicates increasing dollars -per 
unit of effectiveness, whatever that unit might be. 

So, for the same units of effectivity of a combat force qualitatively 
there is required an increasing number of dollars. 

Mr. Manon. Did you make these views known during the formu- 
lation of the budget? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, what happened? 

General Purr. I think the people whose judgment I would respect 
considered that maybe it was not so serious a problem as I think it is. 

Mr. Manon. Has anything happened to change your views? 

General Putt. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we must recognize that there is a limit beyond 
which we should not go in defense spending, and that may be your 
understanding also. 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is absolutely correct. 


AMOUNT OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED 


Mr. Manon. What in your judgment would be the most prudent 
thing for us to do from the standpoint of additional appropriations 
in this field about which you are speaking? We have here a request 
for something in excess of $600 million. What would probably be a 
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more realistic and prudent amount under all the circumstances, 
recognizing the threat to this country from Soviet Russia and other- 
wise. 

General Purr. If someone were to say that we are going to have 
more money and should ask “how much can you efficiently and 
effectively spend?’ I would say that this amount as of today would 
be somewhere between 150 and 200 million dollars for the 1957 
period. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question in complete frankness: 
Suppose that the budget had provided an additional $150 million for 
research and development. Would you and some of your people, 
perhaps, feel that that was not quite what you ought to have, and 
that if you had about 100 or 200 million dollars more you would be in 
better shape, and you could spend it effectively, or not? 

General Purr. That is another $100 million in addition to the 150 
or 200 million dollars? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, are you ever satisfied? 

General Purr. I think the answer to that one is if you took all of 
the individual requirements and added them up, we would always 
ask for or could use more money, but then the matter of judgment 
comes in, I think, as to how effectively we can use the additional 
dollars. After a certain point you start getting less for your money. 
The law of diminishing returns sets in, and there is some limit to the 
capability to absorb dollars at too great a rate. This is really what 
we mean by a stable program. 

Particularly in research and development, a program that goes up 
and down rapidly, and one which has big peaks and valleys in it, are 
just tremendously costly no matter whether you are on the increase 
or whether you are on the decrease. 

So, by a stable program, at least to those of us in the research and 
development business, we are not necessarily saying that this is a 
level dollar budget, but it is a stable effort without the big increases 
and decreases. So, there are limitations. 

Mr. Manon. We have been told, I believe, by Mr. Garlock, that 
there were substantial sentiments for additional funds within the 
range of 100 or 200 million dollars in research and development in the 
Air Force; is that correct? 

General Purr. That is, I think, correct. There will be some 
variation of opinion as to how much, but it is in that range, some- 
where between 100 and 200 million dollars. 

Mr. Manon. In your original request to the Air Force you did ask 
for funds greater than those provided in the 1957 budget at this time? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Are you Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Hur.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your position, Mr. Hurley? 

Mr. Huruey. I am the Deputy for Programs to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development. 

_ Mr. Manon. What observation could you make with respect to this 
issue which we are now discussing? 

Mr. Hurtey. Well, I would agree quite generally with what General 
Putt has just said. As he said, there is usually some difference of 
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opinion in the dollar amount that is required, but I think there is 
quite a widespread sentiment within the Air Force to have more 
money. 

Mr. Manon. Do you share that view? 

Mr. Hurtey. I do. 

Mr. Manon. Well, that leaves us in a rather difficult position, as 
to what we should do about it. 

Mr. Huruety. You are not alone, sir. 

General Purr. It leaves us in a difficult position, too. 


POSSIBLE USE OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Has not the Department of the Air Force been asked 
by the Congress to provide information as to what could profitably 
be done with additional funds if Congress chose to provide those 
additional funds? 

Mr. Hurury. I have not directly heard that, but I understand 
that this has occurred. Let me say this: I am not clear that it has; 
I have heard that it has. 

General CaLuaHan. Mr. Chairman, I can verify that. 

Mr. Manon. All right; give us a clarification on it. 

General CALLAHAN. We have had such a request from the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Manon. That is, from Senator Russell? 

General CaLLAHAN. That is right, sir, but to the best of my knowl- 
edge there has not been a formal response made to that query. 

Mr. Manon. What have you done toward determining officially 
what additional funds might be used effectively? 

General CALLAHAN. There has been staff action, Mr. Chairman. 
As far as I know the matter is in the hands of the Secretary of the Air 
Force now, and he has not yet taken action formally to respond to 
this query. 

Mr. Manon. Of course it is assumed that he will respond to the 
request of the Senate Committee on Armed Services? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; he unquestionably will make a re- 
sponse to that committee. There was a similar request which you 
made earlier in our hearings here, Mr. Chairman, and as soon as our 
response is formalized to be made to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, there will be simultaneously a response 
made to this committee. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that question arose when I was asking you, 
or when some member of the subcommittee was asking you, if your 
budget request for B-52’s was wholly adequate from the Air Force 
standpoint. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; there was some discussion about the 
B-52 leading up to the question which you will recall Mr. Garlock 
undertook to put to the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. If the Seeretary of the Air Force responds to the effect 
that additional funds would be desirable, in what fields generally will 
that be, since you know of the Staff requirement decision? 

I would like to know generally in what areas this would be. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what the final 
determination of the Chief of Staff with the Secretary of the Air 
Force is. So I am not really able to respond to your question at this 
time. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, it seems to me that no one is, then. 

This is something on which we have to have a statement when the 
official position of the Air Force has been crystalized; is that correct? 

General CatuanHan. That is right, sir; and you will have such a re- 
sponse as soon as we have arrived at that position. 

Mr. Manon. The reason I raised the question here today was be- 
cause I knew that this was one of the fields in which, undoubtedly, if 
there should be a request for additional funds, some of the funds would 


General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; you could expect that, and I can assure 
you that the entire budget has been reviewed on the basis of the request 
to review possible use to which additional funds might be put, and it 
certainly includes consideration of additional funds in the “Research 
and development” appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I do not believe I care to pursue this question 
further at this time. 

Does anyone else wish to pursue this further at this time? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have some other questions about it. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not proceed, Mr. Scrivner? 


NEED TO LIMIT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, General Putt and Colonel Johnston, 
you realize that if the only demand upon the Treasury was that made 
by the Air Force research and deve lopment program our problem 
would be rather simple. However, it is not confined to that. Of 
course, you and the colonel and all of your staff are living with this 
day and night, and | expect if I should go up around Baltimore some- 
time someone would convince me, or at least try to convince me, that 
research and development was the most important thing which the 
Air Force had to do. If you did not think that, you should not be 
on the job. We had to sit over on the other side of the table and 
realize that we have a lot of expenditures to consider besides research 
and development. 

NEED FOR STABLE PROGRAM 


As a result of one answer which you made, General, to a query put 
by Mr. Mahon, I would assume you would prefer a rather steady 
program as provided by appropriations rather than one which was 
full of peaks and valleys and up 1 year and down the next, so that 
you can carry on these programs at a rather steady rate, and so that 
you could almost predict what you were going to be doing not only 
this year but next year and the vear after. 

What is your answer to that? 

General Purr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that is what we have felt on this committee as 
far back as I can remember, that that was much better than to blow 
hot and then cold, and the figures which Colonel Johnston gave demon- 
strate that has been pretty much the record. 

It has been just a little bit up, I think this year, by about 2.5 
percent. That is not much, but when you are dealing in a field in- 
volving hundreds of millions of dollars, that represents quite a few 
E-bonds. 
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OTHER AGENCIES ENGAGED IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Of course, the Army has research and development; the Navy 
has research and development; the Atomic Energy Commission has 
research and development; and there are any number of Government 
agencies all of which are engaged in research and development, much 
of which has a military application. 

How many agencies would you guess are engaged in research and 
development on just the matter of materials alone, that you mentioned 
a while ago, other than the Air Force? There are others? 

General Purr. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Offhand I[ can think of at least four others who are 
engaged in research and development on materials just for the very 
purpose you are talking about. That is all right. There may be 
duplication, but we realize what we are running into on the matter of 
materials. Even though there may be duplication there is no ten- 
dency on my part to criticize duplication in this particular field. 

Realizing as we do that through all these research and development 
activities there may come during the year some very important 
breakthrough, which should be immediately exploited and given 
even more research impetus, this committee particularly and the Con- 
gress have provided in previous years and this year will provide a 
rather considerable number of millions of dollars to the Secretary of 
Defense for just exactly that type of research emergency. 

So we cannot look just at the figure you are requesting here, but 
when we talk about research and development we should take into 
consideration these emergency funds which will be immediately 
available if you get on one of these things that is really “hot.” That 
is further insurance on research and development. 


REQUEST COMPARED WITH PAST APPROPRIATIONS 


General, I was a little intrigued about your reference, going back 
as far as 1935, on the B-17 and what it cost then. Have you any 
idea how much was provided for Air Force research and development 
in 1935? 

General Purr. I do not remember the exact figure. I know in 1940 
it was $8 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many times 8 is 610? 

General Purr. It is a pretty good figure. 

General Bocart. Actually the comparable amount, I believe, would 
be the $431 million figure, which would be roughly 50 times. 

Mr. Scrivner. So as far as appropriations go, you are faring pretty 
well in comparison. 

Of course, you look at it through one pair of glasses and I look at it 
through another pair. So as I look at it the comparison, so far as 
funds are concerned, is not quite as bad as you paint it. In other 
words, you could put some pastel hues on that picture and make it a 
little more comparable to what we really find. You use a lot of dark 
browns and blacks on that one. 

General Purr. As I said, this was an oversimplified illustration. 
On the other hand, if the problem were as simple and we only needed 
that one bomber then the ratio of those costs and the ratio of our re- 
search and development program, then to now, I would agree with 
you completely, is such that we were doing pretty good. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course we do not need just the one. 
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PERSONNEL IN PROGRAM 


You made another statement which made me wonder. I am 
inclined to think if I were working as hard on this program as some 
of your folks tell me they are I would feel bad when you said that we 
would have to do some humping. From some of the stories that 
some of your research and development people have been telling I 
kind of had the idea that they were humping right now. 

General Purr. That they were? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, right now. Are they not? 

General Purr. Yes, indeed. We are going to have to hump some 
more. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought when you said that, from the stories 
they tell me, that they are humping, and from some of the results 
we are getting I believe they are. 

I have forgotten when I first ran into some of the research and 
development people. They were telling me a lot of things that were 
going to happen, and, being what I like to consider realistic by nature 
and conservative in training as a lawyer, I thought they were kind of 
“pulling my leg’”’ a little. They at me some things, and I said: 


“Oh, well; dream on, dreamer, dream on.” But after the passage of 
8 or 9 or 10 or 11—maybe 12 years—sometimes it has seemed like 
the things would never come to pass, but you go back again and say: 

“How are you doing?’ and they say ‘We got so far, and then we 
ran into a little difficulty and have not gotten very far since then.” 
And then a couple of years later you ask: “How are you getting along 
now?’ and they say, ‘“‘We have really got something now. We are 


on the way.” So I come back and I feel pretty good, feeling that 
these men have got it and are really going on it. A couple of years 
later you go back and say: “‘Now what?” and they say, “Everything 
is gloomy.” The bright prospect has faded. They are looking 
down their noses and are not the least bit happy. 

Finally, 2 years later, you go back and they are all smiles again. 
You have to have a particular type of a person engaged in this work. 
If you get discouraged too easily you never get anything done, yet 
if you get too optimistic about what you have and where you are 
going the first thing you know you go off completely into the wild 
blue yonder, and then have to come down with a rather sudden thud. 

I do not know how to do it. I could not engage in that. 

While I used to be a little skeptical, I have come to have a very 
high regard for the people in research and development. Probably 
the other members feel pretty much that way, and that is one of the 
reasons why for a long, long time there has not been any considerable 
reduction in research and development funds. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


Mr. Scrivner. I have enjoyed the presentation made. Some of 
the matters which we have discussed, now being developed through 
our research program, and some of the end results which we are soon 
to get from development, where we will go into production, do show 
that there has not been as much waste in research and development 
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money as many people would be inclined to think. Some people, of 
course, say: ‘Well, you have spent a lot of money on this gadget 
and on that gadget and they did not work; therefore, vou wasted the 
money.” That would be a quite natural approach, yet it has not all 
been lost. Maybe we did not get value received. Maybe we did 
not get as much as the dollars spent warranted, but we did learn at 
least that that system will not do the job. 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we go on to something else, and it is not all loss. 

Of course, we like to see these things work. Many of the items that 
you showed us in the film and which have been discussed off the record 
do indicate that progress is being made and that in the not too far 
distant future we may see some things that we have not seen up to 
now. So all the way through your presentation, I think, has been 
very good. 

Of course, Colonel Johnston has been here so often that naturally we 
expect a good presentation from him. We would be disappointed if it 
were not good. 

I have only one further question, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING RESEARCH 


Mr. Davis. Trying to get behind some of the rather general state- 
ments that of necessity do appear in the justifications, just for illustra- 
tion let us take activity 683, where under the general appropriation of 
“Research and development” there is the item of ‘“‘Personnel and train- 
ing research,” and then are listed selection and assignments of Air 
Force personnel, pilot observer training, proficiency and tactical 
training under this activity. What makes that personnel and training 
research? For instance, there is not too much new about aptitude 
tests and things like that is occurring, if that is what you use for assign- 
ing personnel. 

On the crew training, is that not part of the regular job that the 
Training Command has todo? Where does research and development 
come into things like that? 

Colonel Jounston. The actual training techniques are such that 
we have a bunch of time-tested training techniques for training a pilot, 
which were predicated upon flying a propeller-driven airplane. We 
find by using these same training techniques we are not adequately 
preparing the pilot to fly a high-performance all-weather interceptor. 
This training cost is a big cost to the operation of the Air Force. Our 
objective here is to improve this so as to reduce the cost of training 
and to make it more effective. We then work backwards and from 
these same things, in what we call human engineering, we are able to 
use “‘guinea pigs,’’ so to speak, to measure human capabilities, and we 
run this back into the basic design of systems. 

It is very easy for an engineer—and almost characteristic—to make 
a radar set, we will say, which has about 7 knobs to adjust, to run the 
thing, except that you cannot do this while flying an airplane. If 
you were just running the radar set you could do it, but when you also 
are flying an airplane we have to systematically locate these controls so 
that they follow natural body movements. 
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This is a gross example of how you close these loops. We run these 
things back into the design of new weapons systems so that the human 
beings can actually do the job we are asking them to perform. 

Does that answer your question? 


INTELLIGENCE RESEARCH 


Mr. Davis. I think generally it does. The same thing applies with 
respect to 685, where you have intelligence research. Where does 
Research and Development come into something like that? 

Colonel Jounston. May I| answer this question off the record? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Davis. 699 is an item entitled “Management.” How can we 
tell where this item begins and ends, so far as the general appropriation 
for personnel is conce rned, both civilian and military, that we have in 
other items? Where is the dividing line for an item like this? 

Colonel Jounsron. Military personnel are not included in this. 
This is the actual pay of our employees who administer and manage 
our research and development program, which includes the facets I 
spoke of: testing, preparation of specifications, and doing in-service 
engineering. 

I might use an example here to show that while this comes under 
the “Research and Development” heading, since we have only one 
engineering organization in the Air Force, the C—47 airplane, which is 
the Douglas DC-—3, was developed back in 1931, I believe, as a com- 
mercial airplane, and we have adapted it to military uses. It has 
flown many millions of hours, but within the last 6 months a failure 
or a series of failures began to occur in the cowl flap actuating mechan- 
ism, which resulted in fires. The airplane is out of production and 
there is nobody there to engineer the fix. We have to come up with 
a fix on this. The personnel paid under this budget appropriation 
had to sit down, decide what was going on, design the fix, make specifi- 
cations and drawings, and put that out into the field. The actual 
parts and things were done under “Maintenance and operation.’ 

That is an example of how inservice engineering can apply to an 
airplane designed back in 1932. We have only one group of engi- 
neering people. That same person could leave this job and go ahead 
on the preparation of a specification for cowl flaps, if such were the 
case, on a hypersonic fighter, if necessary today. It is difficult to 
separate this kind of activity and say: “This hour was spent on 
research and development and this hour was spent on inservice engi- 
neering and this hour on quality testing.” 

For example, it is to our advantage to use, wherever possible, any- 
thing that is developed for another purpose that we can use to our 
ends. So somebody comes up with a new gadget of some sort that 
he thinks we would have a use for, and we look at it. We feel if it 
will do what he says it will do we do have a use for it, but in order to 
verify that we have to test it. In this case we did not develop the 
item. He submits it, and he signs off; we can hand him back the 
pieces and a report. That testing is done under this program. The 
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pay of the people who do this is under this. More specifically Budget 
Project 699 covers the management staff at each of the R. and D. 
centers. ‘The management is as diverse as the examples I used. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Davis, I think I can clarify this point a little 
bit here. 

If you would look at seetion III, page 6-49, which is the summary 
of this program 690, “Operation and management,” there are, $93 
million included in the technical operations, in that $176 million 
item—$93 million of that is for technical personnel and requirements 
of the type that Colonel Johnston has been talking about. The rest 
of this program, or roughly about $179 million, is the M. and O. type 
costs, which you will note there. 

Base flight operations, for instance, simply supports the flight 
operations at each one of the various centers and flying establishments 
that are under the Research and Development Command. Then 
you will notice installations maintenance. That is the same type 
of cost we carry in the M. and O. appropriation for all the rest of our 
requirements. These are the so-called accounting adjustments, the 
amounts that have been added on to the research and development 
appropriation, to get the total cost of research and development in 
the Air Force into this one appropriation; that is, all the direct costs 
and the support costs. 

That is why this particular program is carried separately here. 
Now, it does provide operating expenses. For that reason it pays 
for personal services under project 691, both for the technicians 
that you hire for base support and the technicians who are actually 
direct hire in the various testing facilities. 

About $179 million of that figure is indirect support of R. and D. 
requirements and it compares with a figure of $139 million that we 
had in last year. That was about $145 million including transfers 
and reimbursements. The difference of $40 million is the increased 
cost of operation, principally at the Arnold Engineering and Develop- 
ment Center, and down at the Patrick range, as we expand those 
facilities and get them into full operation. That is why we say that 
our direct research effort is about level, because it is running at about 
$431 million, you see, and the difference up to $610 million is these 
added costs right in here. 

I think that is a confusing point, sir, and I thought I had better 
make it clear. Does that clarify the point, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Ithinkso. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane? 

Mr. Deane. I should like to direct this question to the three of you 
gentlemen; General Putt, General Bogart, and Colonel Jobnston. 


FINAL CLEARANCE OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


When was this particular program for research and development 
given final top clearance within the Defense Establishment? 

General Bocart. The final clearance in the Defense Department, 
sir, was just before Christmas, in December. You see, the final 
figures are approved and we send these things to press for the Presi- 
dent’s budget during the period of about the 17th of December to the 
31st. I cannot give you the exact day we got the final clearance. 
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SUBSEQUENT REVIEW 


Mr. Deanz. My purpose in asking that question was related to the 
overall discussions and comments that have been made and the 
appearance before the full Defense Subcommittee of the former 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development, 
Mr. Gardner, on February 13. I am trying to determine, in the light 
of all that has transpired, whether or not there has been any further 
review Other than what you have indicated, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Well, yes. As General Callahan remarked, sir, 
we have reviewed the whole budget in view of this question which was 
asked by Senator Russell’s committee, and we have made several 
reviews of specific areas by request. 


COMMENTS ON TESTIMONY OF FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY TREVOR 
GARDNER 


Mr. Deane. For the record I would indicate that it is shown 
on page 869 of the hearings for the Department of Defense, as of 
February 13, 1956, that Mr. Gardner did appear before the committee. 
I think generally he made a splendid presentation of his stewardship. 

I would assume, General Putt, you are aware of the statement which 
Mr. Gardner made, as to the letter which was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force on January 16, involving additional funds, which 
was signed by Assistant Secretary Garlock; General Tw ining; yourself; 
Lieutenant General E verest, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations; 
General Doolittle, Chairman of the Scientifie Advisor v Board of the 
Air Force; and Dr. Guyford Stever, Chief Scientist of the Air Force; 
and that the position you took at that time remains firm and you have 
not reversed yourself. 

General Purr. That is correct. As of today the dollar amounts 
are not exactly the same because the dollar amounts quoted in this 
memorandum were on the basis of so many dollars at a given time for 
1956, which would create a requirement in 1957. Time has gone on, so 
that ‘probably if that memorandum were rewritten now there would 
be some adjustment in the dollars. 

Mr. Deane. The overall picture and the need, as you see it, as 
one more or less keenly aware of the responsibility that you face in the 
picture, would remain generally the same, with the exception of the 
dollar amount being either down some or maybe up, so far as the 
developments that have taken place since the budget was formulated? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. I should like to have your comment—and also Colonel 
Johnston’s comment—on one or two points raised in the letter from 
Secretary Quarles to this memorandum which you gentlemen signed. 

I am quoting here from the letter from Mr. Quarles: 

We must be more selective in what we attempt to do, so as to avoid diluting our 
resources. 

I do not know that I understand that fully. Let me ask you this 
question, bearing on that particular point: Do you feel that the 
programs you are entering into, or the projects, or some of the items 
listed, are such that you are spreading your wings too far and that you 
are diluting your operations? 
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General Purr. In my judgment, I think not. This is always open 
to opinion and judgment, and there are many experts who would 
sav: “Well, I can pick out 1 or 2 here I do not think are quite so 
important.’”’ But I think across the board and on the whole that is 
true. 

Mr. Deane. I am sure that Secretary Quarles has great respect 
for you, General Putt, and any statements you make you are making 
not only as an officer charged with a serious responsibility but also as 
an American, and that there need be no fear on your part for being 
absolutely realistic in talking to this committee on what we need in 
this program of research and development. 

General Purr. That is correct. I have great respect for our Secre- 
tary, also. 

Mr. Deane. I know you do. 

General Purr. And accept his judgment, and therefore support this 
budget we are asking for. 

Mr. Deane. I assume that vou have read this testimony which 
was given to the committee by Mr. Gardner? 

General Purr. I have not seen all of it. 

Mr. Deann. The evidence presented indicated that: 

Over 50 percent of the funds are concentrated in 17 projects—less than 4 percent 


of the total number. Approximately a third of the projects account for 90 percent 
of the available funds. 


I am quoting from Mr. Gardner’s statement: 


It is clear that our fiscal resources are already heavily concentrated on a rela- 
tively small number of high priority projects, most of which are to fill direct 
inventory needs. 

Generally speaking, would that be true? 

General Purr. Yes, sir. This is correct. Those are statistics that 
are generally in the areas in which we develop them ourselves. We 
keep records of that. 

Mr. Deane. Our chairman asked a significant question during that 
hearing, whic h I should like to have you and Colonel Johnston com- 
ment on, General. Mr. Mahon directed this question to Mr. Gardner: 

Some time ago I was talking to a man and he said: “Congressman, you would 
be shocked if you knew of all the delay and unnecessary paperwork and com- 
mittee meetings and sessions and what not which are required before you can 
actually get moving with the missile program.”’ 

That was some person speaking to Mr. Mahon, chairman of our 
subcommittee. What I should like to have you do would be to 
comment on whether or not in your opinion there is an excessive 
number of committees and overlapping and so many people who get 
in the way of following through promptly on a project. 

General Purr. Let me start by answering that I think there are a 
lot of committees that one has to go through before one has a green 
light to proceed with projects or changes in projects that are required. 
I think with the organization that we have the people are not doing 
this and the committees are not formed just to drag their feet. This 
seems to be the way in Government to carry out each level’s responsi- 
bilities. 

Our programs are so integrated you cannot take any one of them 
and put it off here in an ivory tower and let it bubble by itself. They 
are so intertwined that if you pull on 1 string, 6 others will jiggle 
over at the other end. All of these things must be considered. 
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So far we do not seem to have developed a better technique than the 
committee technique of considering all the factors, but my own 
judgment, I think, is that perhaps they have gone a little overboard 
in the number of blocks or steps that one has to go through. It 
gets a little discouraging at times trying to move fast. 

Mr. Deane. Of course, you can make recommendations on this 
subject, but the decision has to come from higher up as to whether 
there will be a more direct route to the objective. 

General Purr. That is correct. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PARTICIPATION IN RESEARCH 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all, other than that 
I should like to know how much of this budget is going to the colleges 
and universities for research. Please furnish that for the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The amount of the fiscal year 1957 research and development appropriation 
that is expected to be available for research and development work by colleges, 
universities and other nonprofit organizations is $60,287,000. 

Mr. Deane. I would assume that there would be a rather sub- 
stantial sum. 

General Purr. It is quite a substantial sum. The obligations for 
work performed by universities or nonprofit institutions in 1957 we 
have shown as $60 million. 

Colonel Jounstron. It is tabulated in section III, page 6-71 of the 
workbook. 

Mr. Deane. That is for scientific research? It all goes into scien- 
tific research and equipment? 

General Purr. That is correct. 

Mr. Deane. No construction? 

General Purr. No construction except prototype experimental 
models. There is some of that. 

General Bocart. No brick and mortar, Mr. Deane. 

General Purr. No brick and mortar. 

Colonel Jounston. It is what we call “breadboard models.” 

Mr. Deane. This final thought is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Manon. On the record. 

In previous years we have had considerable discussion of the man- 
agement problem at the Arnold Engineering Center down in Tennessee. 

Would you give us generally a picture of that contract now, the 
cost of the contract, the number of people employed, and so forth? 

General Purr. We shall be glad to provide that information, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Contractual costs and personnel required for operation, maintenance and 
support of the Arnold Engineering Development Center are as follows: 


Contract cost 


Fiscal year: Funds 
ea Oe cs te i eee a a Cl yale, Sates $14, 890, 000 
A aca ri a gles Saar a i sa et fa 16, 311, 000 
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Personnel 
} 
Average employment 
} 
Actual, | Estimated, | Fstimated, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
Government civilians paid from research and development | 
funds ; ; ae ela ealn me kiki eapioin's oie adiaen | 145 156 170 
Contractor civilians paid from research and development 
Bons open paces satin io 1, 603 2, 000 2, 128 
Military personnel in research, development and test work 
and support thereof___--- Be Sis SO ee ee Ne ee 141 | 129 113 
a ill | 1, 889 | 2, 285 | 2, 411 





Mr. Manon. Generally, is it operating smoothly now? 

General Purr. I would like to make a general statement that this 
has been a very satisfactory and smooth-running operation. This 
has in effect been a test tube for several of our airframe and engine 
contractors who have had to go down there to have work done and 
voluntarily they have expressed their complete satisfaction, in fact, 
their surprise and pleasure, at how fast they get the information out 
and the quality of it, as well. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, it is necessary for much of the testimony 
to be off the record, and I do not know how well your story will appear 
in the printed volume, but you have done a good job in telling us 
about the program, and we have the bulk of justifications and the 
nonclassified information which you have presented. 

We want to thank you very much for your excellent presentation to 
the committee. 

General Purr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, in this case we do not have a 
problem of conversion to a new structure. So, there is no section VI. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we will stand ad- 
journed until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
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Fripay, Marcu 16, 1956. 


MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES 
WITNESSES 


DAVID S. SMITH ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 

MAJ. GEN. KENNETH B. HOBSON, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

J. P. GOODE, DEPUTY FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND ORGANI- 
ZATION OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(MANPOWER PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES) 

MAJ. GEN. W. 8S. STONE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. Gen- 
eral Bogart? 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, from this point on, in all of the 
appropriations we have very considerable requirements for both 
military and civilian manpower. For that reason we propose at this 
point to have a couple of presentations of the overall manpower 
situation of the Air Force and then proceed with the “Military person- 
nel’”’ appropriation. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable David S. Smith, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve Forces. We also have as a support witness and as our next 
principal witness Maj. Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, who is Director of 
vey Ai and Organization in Headquarters, United States Air 

orce. 

Mr. Smith and General Hobson have prepared statements, sir, 
which are in the working book now before you. 

Mr. Mauon. Mr. Secretary Smith, we are pleased to have you 
before the committee, as well as General Hobson, Mr. Garlock, and 
others here present. I think it would be best for you to proceed with 
your prepared statement, and then we will have some questions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Situ. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my pleasure 
to report to this committee, for the second successive year, our con- 
tinued progress toward meeting the personnel objectives of the 137- 
wing Air Force program. As you know, my responsibilities cover 
the requirements and utilization of our total military and civilian 
manpower, as well as the number and quality of the people available 
to meet these requirements, both in the Active and Reserve Forces. 
I would like to discuss our problems and our achievements in each 
of these areas, 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN STRENGTH 


At the close of fiscal year 1955 the Air Force had a military strength 
of approximately 960,000.. In addition, we had on the rolls about 
312,000 United States and foreign civilian employees, under direct 
hire, and about 85,000 foreign nationals hired through contract with 
the local governments or with individuals. By the end of this year, 
we will transfer to the Army some 23,600 aviation engineer troops, 
together with their function. We are still experiencing heavy losses 
of personnel as the last increment of airmen who entered the Air 
Force during the Korean conflict finish their terms of enlistments. 
As you will recall from last vear’s presentation, we are not attempting 
to meet these heavy losses by increasing our input of untrained per- 
sonnel as to do so would only cause and perpetuate costly peaks and 
valleys in the training program. For these reasons, we expect to end 
fiscal year 1956 with a military strength of 916,000. Offsetting this 
reduction in military strength, we are planning io increase the number 
of direct-bire civilians on the rolls to 346,200 as we bring new units 
and installations into the structure and as we increase the use of 
civilians in military positions under Project Home Front. Our foreign 
employees under contract hire will remain fairly stable at 84,400. 
Total military and civilian strength at the end of this fiscal year, then. 
will be 1,346, 600 as compared to 1,357,500 in fiscal year 1955. 

In fise al year 1957, following the same level schedule of personnel 
procurement, our military strength can be expected to increase to 
936,000. It will no longer be necessary to continue Project Home 
Front since the losses of the Korean hump will be behind us and the 
project as a management action to counterbalance these losses can be 
terminated. We are, therefore, projecting in this budget a direct- 
hire civilian strength of 345,600. The number of contract-bire 
foreign employees is cuit to decrease slightly to about 82,400. 
Military and civilian strength at end fiscal year 1957 will thus total 
approximately 1,364,000—a net increase during the year of 17,400. 

During the next 2 years, additional manpower requirements are 
being generated by the activation of new operating units within a 
virtually level personnel objective. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF WINGS 


As you know, the Air Force is increasing the size of its combat 
structure by 10 wings during fiscal year 1956, from 121 to 131 wings. 
The direct manpower cost of these units alone is more than 28,000. 
We will also have an additional troop carrier assault group and 2 
more assault squadrons, 5 new air refueling squadrons, 2 more air- 
borne early warning squadrons, and numerous additional support 
units of various types. Of major significance also is the continued 
expansion of our radar defense net and the increase in bases and 
facilities. 

In fiscal year 1957 we must provide the manpower to operate 6 
more wings as the 137-wing objective is reached. We must also find 
the resources to man additional missile squadrons, 2 more troop 
carrier assault groups, 3 more air refueling squadrons, 5 new helicopter 
squadrons, and other miscellaneous units and facilities necessary to 
round out the force. In addition, we are — a further major 
expansion of the radar warning and control net. 
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MANPOWER DEFICIT 


It is readily apparent that with this considerable growth in our 
combat structure, against the nominal increase in personnel that is 
planned, the Air Force manpower program will be extremely austere 
and diffcult in execution. The problem will become more acute as 
we continue to activate new units. 

We are vigorously exploring ways and means of resolving the 
programed manpower deficit. In addition to pressing the existing 
management program which has in the past enabled us to expand our 
forces with little or no increase in manpower, we are weighing the 
comparative essentiality of the various elements of the structure. 
Obviously if we are to have a vital and changing Air Force within 
relatively fixed resources, those missions and activities of least impor- 
tance must be curtailed as we adopt and incorporate into the program 
new and essential requirements. 


REDUCTION OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS IN SUPPORT AND TRAINING 
AREAS 


I am pleased to be able to report further progress in reducing 
manpower requirements in the support and training areas. While 
this aspect will be covered in greater detail in subsequent testimony, 
I vould like to mention several of the more significant management 
actions which have been taken since my last appearance before 
this committee. 

The home front project, for replacement of military by civilians, was 
described to the committee last year. As you may recall, at the in- 
ception of the project we were faced with increasing the size of the 
training command by 17,000 students and permanent party if we were 
to adhere to the military ceiling in the face of staggering losses of mili- 
tary personnel. The decision to level non-prior-service intake and to 
meet the resultant manpower shortage with civilians removed the 
necessity for this 17,000 increase. Subsequently, at the beginning 
of this year, we dropped our recruiting goals by 2,000 a month, in 
recognition of an increase in reenlistment rates and to stretch out the 
attainment of our military ceiling over a longer period. At the same 
time, it was decided that we could do the training job better and less 
expensively by combining basic and technical training, which tradi- 
tionally had been conducted as separate courses. We estimate that 
the net effect of the lower input and the consolidation of training will 
be a further reduction of 21,000 training command students and their 
support. Of this total, a reduction of 14,000 has already been 
accomplished. 

The Air Force has continued its program for reducing manpower 
requirements in support areas. 

Among the more significant manpower economies accomplished 
through this medium was a reduction in administrative personnel of 
1,800, a 3,700 reduction in medical overhead, a 1,100 reduction in the 
manning of our commissaries, and a reduction of 5,380 in a number of 
functions of the Far East Air Forces. 

These are only examples of actions which are constantly under way. 
The process of analyzing and paring manning standards and of finding 
simpler, more efficient ways to do things is a continuing one. I believe 
that the Air Force can be justifiably proud of its record of achieve- 
ment in this field. 
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Thus far I have spoken of manpower requirements in the Air 
Force and our various programs to build a 137-wing force with the 
minimum required number of military personnel and civilians. Now 
I should like to discuss some of our achievements, objectives, and 
problems in manning the force with personnel of the highest possible 
quality. Without an adequate number of personnel trained in which 
we call our hard-core skills, which are the skills that keep the complex 
machines in operation, the machines themselves are useless. 


RETENTION OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Last year I pointed out that retention of skilled personnel was our 
most serious problem. A satisfactory retention rate must be achieved 
if we are to maintain an Air Force with a high degree of combat 
effectiveness. The qualitative aspects of our personnel losses are 
more serious than the quantitative. Increasingly complex equipment 
requires greater numbers of skilled technicians. For example, more 
than 60 percent of the total airmen authorization is for trained 
mechanics, technicians, and supervisors. Unfortunately, the people 
who man our more technical fields are the ones who are leaving us in 
the greatest numbers because civilian life offers the most opportu- 
nities to them. Over 80 percent of the airmen we lost in fiscal year 
1955 were at the skilled and supervisory-technician level. These 
people were highly trained. In fact, in most skills it takes a minimum 
of 2 years to produce a qualified replacement. 

The retention problem requires that we continue to exert every 
effort to make the Air Force career attractive. Within the Air Force 
we have done much to enhance career attractiveness; we have designed 
programs to increase personnel stability; the opportunity to move 
dependents and household goods on change of station has been 
extended to more airmen; opportunities for selection of base of assign- 
ment have been increased; officer assignment procedures have been 
revised to give the individual officer greater choice in his assignments; 
minimum standards for bachelor officers’ quarters have been deter- 
mined; there are greater opportunities for airmen to become warrant 
officers. 

The most important action to enhance career attractiveness, how- 
ever, was taken by the Congress. This was the Career Incentive Act 
of 1955 which provided pay increases for our military personnel. 
For enlisted airmen, the higher reenlistment bonuses provided by the 
Reenlistment Bonus Act of 1954 also have proved to be an important 
incentive for choosing an Air Force career. 

The results of all these actions are most encouraging. Our reenlist- 
ment rate had declined to its low point in September 1954. For all of 
fiscal year 1955 we experienced a comparatively low rate. During 
fiscal year 1956, however, we have enjoyed much more favorable 
experience in reenlisting our skilled airmen. Also it is very significant 
that more of our airmen are enlisting for the longer 6-year term. 

Our retention rate on younger officers must also be improved. Our 
officer strength has risen slightly in fiscal year 1956 and will remain 
fairly level in the foreseeable future. We are emphasizing procure- 
curement and retention of young flying officers so that a greater por- 
tion of our officers may be committed to the combat elements of the 
force. Also, we will need today’s younger officers in the years to come 
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to replace our present seasoned field grade officers who will retire, 
However, we are continuing to lose excessive numbers of these per- 
sonnel. This is a problem which is receiving a great deal of attention 
at this time. Since officer training, particularly flying training, is very 
expensive, it is extremely important from a monetary viewpoint that 
we retain more of our younger officers. More important, however, 
is the adverse effect upon the combat capability of our wings if they 
suffer a steady loss of flying personnel. ‘The complexity of our modern 
equipment and the long lead time for training make it imperative that 
we find the way to make a career in the Air Force attractive to the 
young. men of this country—whether they are to serve in the enlisted 
or the officer grades. 

During the current session of the Congress, we are recommending 
certain legislation which we feel will help us to retain more of our skilled 
officers and airmen. ‘The more important items of proposed legislation 
are: 

1. Dependents’ medical care bill: To provide medical care for all 
eligible dependents of military personnel. Incidentally, this bill has 
passed the House. 

2. Retirement equalization bill: To equalize retirement benefits of 
military personnel. This bill was favorably reported out by Mr. 
Kilday’s subcommittee of the House Armed Services Committee a 
couple of days ago. 

3. Survivor benefits bill: To provide equitable financial security 
for surviving dependents of deceased military personnel. This bill 
has already passed the House. 

4. Regular Officer Augmentation Act: To increase the Regular 
officer strength so that a larger percentage of our officers may have 
Regular status. Incidentally, gentlemen, there has been no hearing 
in the Senate or House yet on this bill, but we hope it will have a 
hearing before Mr. Kilday’s subcommittee shortly after the Easter 
recess. 

5. Medical and dental officer procurement bill: To establish incen- 
tives to attract more medical and dental officers to choose a career in 
the military services. This bill has also passed the House. 

These bills are all designed to make certain aspects of military life 
more attractive. Another important factor which must be substan- 
tially improved if we are to achieve a volunteer career force is hous- 
ing. Personnel in the Air Force expect and are entitled to a standard 
of living comparable to that enjoyed by other Americans. This is 
unobtainable on many of our bases due to the unsatisfactory housing 
conditions. We must provide better living conditions for both mar- 
ried and bachelor personnel if we are to expect these men to stay with 
us. 

MOVEMENT OF PERSONNEL 


During the 1955 session the Congress expressed considerable interest 
in the subject of PCS travel and stability of military personnel. In 
establishing the new dislocation allowance the Congress restricted 
payment normally to one move in a fiscal year except on training 
moves. We have continued an intensive study of PCS travel to 
reduce movement by our personnel. A full-time committee examined 
the entire program to determine ways to reduce movement. During 
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the committee hearings on the ‘Military personnel’ appropriation, 
we plan to discuss this subject in more detail. Needless to say we 
are exerting every effort to promote stability. Greater stability 
helps us to retain more of our people and raises the combat effective- 
ness of our units. Most of our moves are required to procure and 
train new personnel, return them to their homes upon separation or 
to maintain our large overseas force. One of our most important 
actions this year has been to increase the percentage of our people 
who move to and from overseas by air. This, of course, enables us 
to secure greater utilization of available personnel as fewer unpro- 
ductive days are spent in travel. 

The new dislocation allowance has been extremely helpful in defray- 
ing the costs incurred by our personnel in making necessary moves. 
In recognition of the spirit of the law and the intent of the Congress 
we have established a policy to prohibit the movement of personnel 
with dependents unless they are entitled to receive a dislocation 
allowance. I have personally reviewed all requests for payment for 
more than one move during the fiscal year. As of January 1, 1956, 
only 134 such requests have been approved as being required due to 
exigencies of the service. As we gain more experience it may be 
necessary to request additional legislation to make minor changes in 
the act; for example, to permit movement in and out of hosnitals 
without requiring the approval of the Secretary of the Air Force. 
Under present law even these moves require my approval if the in- 
dividual has already moved once in the fiscal year. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


One of our newest activities in the Air Force is the United States 
Air Force Academy which is currently at its interim location at | owry 
Air Force Base, Denver, Colo. I have considerable interest in this 
activity since eventually it will produce a substantial number of the 
— leaders in the Air Force. Recently I visited the Air Force 

cademy to determine firsthand how it is carrying out its mission. 

‘_— the limited temporary facilities, things are functioning 
smoothly and efficiently. Our first class of cadets is as fine looking a 
group of eager young men as [ have seen anywhere. 

The first class must assume alone many of the responsibilities shared 
by all four classes at the other Academies—for example, judging 
adherence of their classmates to the honor code, which is done by 
upper classmen at the other Academies. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The Air Force is proud of its new Academy but the great number 
of Air Force officers must, of course, come from other sources. One 
such source is the ROTC program. Our program objectives are 
threefold: First, to produce career-minded officers; second, meet 
active-force requirements for officers in flying and technical specialties; 
and third, build from this group a powerful Reserve force. The 
ROTC program is one of the primary sources for procurement of 
voung officers for our military service. 

The 1957 Air Force ROTC graduating class is programed to have 
an output of 7,035 officers. Of this number we are programing 
approximately 5,500 officers for flying training. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The Air Force civilian personnel program is proceeding very well. 
Since civilian employees comprise over one-fourth of the total per- 
sonnel complement of the Air Force, we believe that the stability and 
quality of our civilian complement are of utmost importance. The 
program now being emphasized in civilian personnel administration 
is directed toward the achievement of these objectives. Particular 
attention is being given to improving supervision through better 
selection and training of supervisors and to the development of a 
sound career system ‘with opportunities for employees to grow and 
progress. Over 90 percent of all Air Force employees in the United 
States now have career or career conditional status in contrast with 
40 percent on January 1, 1955. In addition, the Air Force is moving 
ahead rapidly toward the establishment of a more effective world- 
wide career system for its civilian employees. The extension of the 
competitive service to overseas areas will facilitate this effort during 
the coming year. 

Our program to achieve greater stability of employment met with 
considerable success in 1955. ‘The separation rate for civilian per- 
sonnel was reduced and it remained significantly lower than that 
reported for the Federal service as a whole, the aircraft and parts 
industry, and all manufacturing industries. The Air Force considers 
that its widespread and effective use of physically impaired workers, 
representing approximately 8 percent of its work force, contributed 
materially to the stability of its civilian complement. 

A significant problem which confronts the Air Force in making the 
most effective use of civilian personnel is the lack of sufficient super- 
gerade and Public Law 313 positions to meet our requirement for 
high-level managerial, scientific, and professional talent. Require- 
ments for additional supergrade positions have been presented to 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and the Department of 
Defense has already proposed legislation during the current session 
of the 84th Congress which will increase the number of supergrade 
and Public Law 313 positions in keeping with the needs of the Depart- 
ment. 

RESERVE PROGRAM 


Our Reserve programs are undergoing reemphasis and reevaluation. 
Our objective is to attain and maintain Reserve Forces capable of 
supporting the active establishment in times of national emergency. 
The current program for units and individuals has been established 
through an analysis of current USAF mobilization requirements. 

During the past year marked progress has been made in our Reserve 
Forces programs and we now have 51 combat wings in being in the 
Reserve Forces. Of the 51 combat wings the ANG has provided 27 
and the Air Force Reserve 24. 

During the last 12 months, ending November 1955, our active paid 
reservists have increased by 30 percent. We plan to contiiue to 
meet our Reserve mobilization requirements through volunteer par- 
ticipation and selective assignment of those men leaving the Active 
Force who have a remaining service obligation. 

Major deficiencies still exist in our Reserve program in installations, 
facilities, and equipment. However, we are working to eliminate 
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these difficulties as best we can. We are receiving modernized air- 
craft and equipment in our combat units. We are using mapy facili- 
ties jointly with other Government agencies. With continuous effort 
we expect to bring all aspects of the Reserve program in proper phasing. 
I am giving my closest attention to the accomplishment of this action. 


PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 


In closing, let me express my appreciation for this opportunity to 
discuss these matters with you. I should like to emphasize once 
again that the biggest problem the Air Force faces is retention of 
skilled personnel. Our trained people represent our greatest asset. 
It 1s vitally important to retain them since we must maintain a war- 
time preparedness under peacetime conditions which necessitates 
that we build and maintain a solid, effective, high-quality personnel 
force. It is for this reason that I solicit your support for the legisla- 
tion we are proposing since it is primarily designed to increase our ca- 
pability to retain the personnel we need in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we have spent many days in considera- 
tion of the 1957 budget, mostly on a discussion of aircraft, guided 
missiles, and so forth. We have not yet given full attention to the 
personnel problem. Your statement has been interesting and we will 
want to ask you a number of questions and discuss a number of matters 
with you. 


SCREENING OF PERSONNEL FOR OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS 





It has been remarked in the committee from time to time, Mr. 
Secretary, that our theories are often much better than our per- 
formance. The policies and the top-level consideration may be very 
sound in every way, but the actual performance may be not so good. 

I am going to ask you what your policy is in regard to screening 
dependents before they are cleared for overseas transfer. What do 
you do, if you know—or if anyone here knows about this—when a 
man is slated to go overseas? Do you check into his family situation 
and determine whether or not he is the type of man under all the 
circumstances who should be sent overseas? 

Mr. Smiru. Actually that question is one which is going to be 
covered by General Stone very shortly. 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, you may want to supply an answer 
to this question. 

Mr. Smita. If you would like to have an answer right now he can 
state it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Stoner. In general, sir, in the assignment of personnel to an 
overseas area the primary consideration is the need for the type of a 
man to do the military job. That is consideration No. 1, of course. 

Then if we can find a man who is eligible for overseas service and who 
has a lesser number of dependents than some other man with an equal 
eligibility for overseas service, then we will take the man with the 
lesser number of dependents. In many cases, however, it turns out, 
because of the overseas—ZI allocation of spaces, where there are many 
overseas jobs of a particular nature, with few in the United States, 
that we have difficulty in finding enough people to go overseas with a 
small number of dependents. 
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Mr. Manon. Suppose a man has an afflicted child and his number 
comes up to go overseas. Do you send him and the afflicted child 
and mother overseas? 

General Stons. If the man has an afflicted child that we know about, 
the tendency would be to keep him at home, if the medical facilities 
are important to that individual. 

We find, on the other hand, however, that there are people who 
because of some invalid in the family prefer to go overseas for the 
reason that the cost of living overseas in some areas is less, and that 
there are hospital facilities available. Sometimes they ask to go 
overseas without divulging the fact that they have an invalid in the 
family. 

Mr. Manon. Do you make it your business to find out what the 
family condition is before a man is sent overseas? 

General Stone. We have in our records the actual number of 
dependents the man has; yes, sir. We look at that and give it due 
consideration in the assignment of people to an overseas area. As I 
indicated before, that cannot be the primary consideration. 

Mr. Manon. You speak of an invalid. I have in mind an individual 
case. To me it points up the utterly indefensible policy, at least in 
some instances, of the Air Force in assigning people overseas. 

Last September I was in Spain. I proceeded from Madrid down 
to the proposed base at Seville. I visited with our personnel there. 
Then I went down to the air base at Rota and then down to Gibraltar. 
At Gibraltar I encountered some military personnel who were there 
to meet the steamship Constitution, which was arriving with a con- 
siderable number of military personnel and dependents. I went on 
an airplane which had been sent down there from Madrid to pick 
up these dependents, and bring some of the personnel from Gibraltar 
back to Madrid. 

There was an Air Force sergeant there who had arrived by ship. 
We will call him, for the purposes of this discussion, Sergeant “X”’. 
He had a wife and he had several children. One of the children had a 
disease which gave him a life expectancy of a few years, or perhaps 
only a few months. This child had been ill from birth. 

Il was amazed that the Department of Defense or the Air Force 
would send this man overseas under those conditions. The child 
was quite ill. When he got into the airplane he reacted unfavorably 
to the altitude. 

I said to the major, who was looking after the families: 

This young boy will not survive very long. Why did the Air Force do such 

an unwise thing as to send the sergeant over here? 
And I followed through on this case, because it highlighted to me a 
wasteful practice. I have some correspondence here, and in order to 
imprint this upon your mind and show the wastefulness of it and the 
need for improvement I want to read some of it into the record. 

This is a Jetter from the Air Force written to me upon my request: 

Dear Mr. Manon: Your interest in this hardship case is quite commendable, 


and I have gathered together the facts, which I am pleased to pass on to you. 
Attached hereto are the available facts. 


We will call this man airman X, instead of using his real name, 
though I have it here. 


Airman X was previously assigned to a USAF hospital, AMC, Tinker Air 
Force Base, Okla.; and arrived in Spain with 5 dependents (a wife and 4 children), 
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1 of whom, X’s son, 4% years of age, was seriously ill with fibrocystic disease of 
the pancreas and lungs, a congenital condition with a prognosis for recovery 
extremely poor. Our doctors say that most such cases die before reaching 6 
years of age. 


And he was sent over there when the boy was 4% years of age, I believe. 


The child had bronchopneumonia, bilateral, probably due to the congenital 
condition. 

The airman arrived in Spain on the 8th of September. Subsequent to his 
arrival in Spain, Headquarters JUSMG on the 14th of September wired Director 
of Personnel, Washington, and advised them of the case and requested secretarial 
waiver for a second PCS and authority to return the airman to the ZI. 


Which is very wasteful. 


This action was then followed up by a letter on September 19, 1955, from 
General Donovan of JUSMG to Major General Reeves, discussing the problem 
concerning the assignment of personnel to Spain who have dependents with 
physical handicaps, explaining that Spain has limited medical facilities and 
recommending closer physical examinations at stations and ports of embarkation. 


I told the people at the time that I was going to make a test case of 
this, insofar as I could. There is no use in traveling about and look- 
ing at the operations of the Air Force if you are not going to learn 
something and are not going to try to do something about it. 


On October 6, 1955, General Reeves advised General Donovan that he, too, 
considered the assignment of airman X as unfortunate and that he was taking 
steps to insure against such assignments in the future. 


That was in that area. We do not know what would be done in other 
areas, and how successful these efforts might be. 


In the future all personnel being considered for assignment to Spain will be 
required to present a physician’s certificate of health for each dependent, ineluding 
a statement that the dependent is free from recurrent or chronic disease which 
would necessitate extended treatment or hospitalization. 

On September 29, 1955, Headquarters USAF granted secretarial waiver and 
authorized PCS return—— 


What is ““PCS return’’? 
General Stones. Permanent change of station. 
Mr. Manon (reading): 


Of Airman X to the United States for reassignment. On October 10, 1955, orders 
were issued by Headquarters JUS SMG returning the airman to the States. 

Upon arrival in Madrid the airman’s sick child was hospitalized on September 
12, 1955. Although authority was granted to return the airman and his family 
to the ZI, the condition of the child did not permit movement. The child died 
in Spain on October 6, 1955. 


Which seemed to be somewhat foreseeable, under all the circumstances. 


The following facts are pertinent to the case and are based on an interview 
between airman X and a personnel officer after the death of his son. 
The airman was a hospital corpsman. 


I guess you needed that type of man in Spain. 


The airman volunteered for the assignment to Spain. 

The airman knew the child could never be well. 

The airman did not feel that he had been abused or unjustly treated by the 
Air Force. He knew his son’s condition and wanted to go to Spain. 

After the child had died, the airman and his family were returned to the States 
with the body. It was considered as in the best interest of the individual to 
complete the actions of a permanent change of station. 

The above facts represent the highlights of this case and should provide you 
with sufficient information to permit evaluation of the case. 


As I said at the beginning, often the rules and regulations are good 
but the application is not always good. I just wonder how many 
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cases—not exactly similar or exactly comparable—have taken place 
in the Army, Navy and the Air l’orce, somewhat similar to this, 
which represent so much waste of the taxpavers’ money. 

General Stone. I have no way of estimating the number of cases 
that have taken place, but I can indicate the actions which we con- 
template to be sure they do not recur. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Stone. We have asked the Surgeon General to set up 
system whereby the people going overseas would be screened for their 
physical condition; that is, dependents. 

Mr. Manon. You have asked that. Has that been done yet? 

General Stone. It has not been put into effect yet. 

Mr. Manon. We have been sending airmen overseas and depend- 
ents overseas since shortly after World War II. 

General Stone. They have always had to go through a very 
routine sort of a phy sical examination, just to see that they did not 
have any contagious disease, at the port. 

Mr. Manon. Do you refer to the families? 

General Stone. Everybody going overseas has to do that, and that 
has been so for some time. I do not know when it actually started, 
but it has been in effect for several years. That is primarily to assure 
that they do not have any contagious disease during the trip. 

The problem involved here is to attempt to get a more rigorous 
examination to assure we are not sending people ‘of the category you 
just mentioned overseas where hospitalization will be required. As 
| said earlier, there are instances where people want to get overseas 
in order to be able to defray the expenses they have been meurring 
in the States. 

Mr. Manon. That would not appear to be the case in Spain, be- 
cause they complain that the hospital facilities are not adequate. 

General Stone. That is right. In this case it was not. We looked 
into this case. The best we can find out is that he knew the condition 
of his son before he volunteered for overseas service. 

Mr. Manon. But that does not excuse the Air Force, General, for 
sending him overseas. 

General Stonn. If we had used the inspection system at the time 
that would not have happened, I am sure. We did not, and that is 
one of those cases of bad administration that we must admit, very 
frankly. We are trying to put a system into effect that will correct it. 

Mr. Manon. Just on this case you could figure up the cost in a 
way, because here we have these 5 or 6 people who went overseas on 
the steamship Constitution, and then came back. I do not know how 
they came back, but in all probability it was on a comparable ship. 
Certainly we have here $2,000 or $3,000 which was needlessly expended 
in this case, it seems to me. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I interject and give a picture 
of the other side of the coin? 

Your illustration has pointed out one thing which is necessary not 
only in the Air Force but in the Army and the Navy and all the mili- 
tary services, which is more of a concern for the problems of the 
individual. 

‘The cases do not always look like this one. I had a case which 
turned out to be just the opposite, where an airman had an invalid 
child. I do not know that the Air Force knew about it, but the wife 
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called it to my attention. He was going to be sent overseas, and in 
this case I think it was to North Africa. Of course, as to hospital 
facilities and housing and everything, it is even mucb worse there 
than it is in Spain or anyplace else. 

As soon as that was called to my atiention, the fact being that the 
man had been in service a long time and would stay in the service if 
given humane treatment, I saw that it was called to the attention of 
the Air Force. As soon as that was called to the attention of the Air 
Force they immediately made arrangements to have the Air Force 
noncommissioned officer transferred to a base nearer home where he 
could still do the same kind of duties he would have done other places 
and be home with his family, with the invalid child, where they had 
their own medical service which could be provided, with which they 
were happy. The result was that that man is now a confirmed mem- 
ber of the Air Force. He is going to stay with them from here on out. 
But it might not have happened that way had it just been for the 
pure paperwork running through the mill. It might have happened 
just like the case vou cited did. 

Having called it to the attention of the Air Force, they did a very 
good job of getting the man an assignment where he is probably 
turning out a better day’s work for the Air Force than he has ever 
done before in his life. It does require humane study. 

General Stone. It certainly does. 

Mr. Smirx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say in answer to Mr. 
Serivner’s kind words about that particular case, that I think we do 
make a constant effort. We all recognize we are dealing with human 
relations and individual human problems. It is, of course, still a 
fighting outfit. There are times when the exigencies of the service 
override other considerations. 

Certainly when situations such as you have cited are brought to 
our attention everything is done to assign someone else in order to 
alleviate the situation. 

I sincerely feel that the military personnel are doing an outstanding 
job in that area. We are conscious of the fact that individual situa- 
tions like the one you described increase our problems rather than 
help them. I am very much impressed with the job our personnel 
people are constantly doing, trying to cut down on this sort of situa- 
tion. As you point out, this had not been brought to the attention 
of the Air Force. The airman volunteered for duty in Spain. The 
fact that his child was an invalid was not known prior to his being 
sent there. 

Mr. Manon. But it should have been known, it seems to me. 

Mr. Smiru. It would be helpful if we had doctors to go into that. 
The procedures General Stone has outlined are being put into effect. 
You know, we have a great shortage of doctors, too. Our doctors 
are very overworked. 

Mr. Manon. But you would not even need a doctor for this. Just 
a sergeant or a corporal, in my opinion, would have been able to pass 
on the inadvisability of the action taken. 

Mr. Situ. I would think so. Anyone who was aware of the fact 
that the child was that sick could. Of course, if a man wants to hide 
the fact that he has an invalid child he can go to some lengths. 

Mr. Manon. I do not believe there was an attempt to hide the 
fact in this case. 
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MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirtren. Since you are talking about doctors, those who are 
in the service are always complaining about having so little to do, 
and they say that you have more than you need. 

Mr. Smit. I do not believe that is so at all, sir. 

Mr. Wuirten. I[ am talking about what the doctors say. 

Mr. Situ. They may have their reasons for saying so, of course. 
Sometimes we have to assign doctors in remote areas to have a doctor 
available in case of emergency. That doctor in a remote area may 
have a great deal of time on his hands. Air Force-wide, and I think 
at this time in all three services, we do have a shortage of medical 
personnel. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would agree with you that if you let the Air 
Force set up how many doctors it needs for Air Force personnel that 
would be so, but if you will match the work of the doctors you have 
in the service with the work of the civilian doctors, and if you will 
take the statements of your doctors rather than you folks, matching 
it against some arbitrary determination of one doctor for each total 
number of people, it might be different. In other words, you get a 
completely different story. I do, at least, get a different story from 
the doctors than what you folks would give us. 

Mr. Saitu. I still feel it depends on the area in which doctors are 
assigned. In some areas doctors are assigned to handle emergency 
cases and might not have as many patients as they could handle, 
whereas in other areas they are overworked. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for you to give for the record what your 
rule of thumb is as to the number of doctors matched against person- 
nel, compared with the number of doctors to meet civilian needs. 

Mr. Smit. That is a figure I would not have offhand. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As a rule, physician requirements in the Air Force are determined by applying 
a ratio of physicians to military strength served. However, to compare military 
with civilian requirements, it is necessary to apply a ratio of physicians to total 
strength served, inasmuch as the civilian figures encompass total population 


served. 
(a) Current Air Force status: 


Military strength December 31, 1955_...........................- 936, 700 
iia a iid bitin ate aid > bei beriowe 1, 124, 000 
I sl sameeren et oesiaigioenientem artis 14, 800 
eee A ee 1, 500 
nee a ah pal omnes wtapuun deen 20, 000 

ih oie ee cnn tbemenenane 2, 097, 000 
Air Force physicians assigned October 31, 1955_...._......--------- 3, 048 
Gross ratio physicians to population --..........-..-..------.---- 1.45/1,000 
Less 1/12 total physicians or 254 (30 days leave per physician) _----- 2, 794 
Net ratio physicians to population...........................-..- 1.33/1,000 


(b) Current civilian status (based on information furnished by American 
Medical Association): 


Ratio civilian physicians to total population. --...........-------- 1.37/1,000 


(c) Not included in above Air Force computations are physician man-years 
lost due to normal military necessities which are not applicable to civilian physi- 
cians. Examples are days lost due to overseas replacements, turnover of personnel 
with replacements from civilian sources, and normal reassignments within the 
United States, even though such reassignments are held to an absolute minimum. 
(This figure is estimated to be 200 man-years and would further reduce the 
Air Force availability ratio to 1.27/1,000.) 
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Mr. Goopr. It is about 2.9 per thousand in the military population. 

General Honson. However, we do not apply them that way in the 
Air Force, sir. We assign our personnel on the basis of the record of 
inpatient and outpatient workloads. We have manning standards 
against these workloads. We are in complete agreement, mutually, 
with the Bureau of the Budget now, and the Department of Defense 
on these standards. We do not assign people to units on the basis 
of military strength. In other words, the 2.9, sir, is a resultant rather 
than a predetermined requirement. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am recalling the various bills that have come out 
of the legislative Committee on Armed Services in connection with 
obtaining doctors. The figures run considerably higher than normal 
with the civilian population, yet you have the cream of the crop, 
agewise, in the military. It is in that age group where percentagewise 
normally it would take fewer doctors for the people in that age group. 

Mr. Duane. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wuirten. I vield. 

Mr. Duanr. Do | understand, Mr. Smith, that what vou are saying 
is not to imply that vou are ready to eliminate the drafting of doctors? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir; you understand correctly. I think we would 
be very, very hard hit at this point if there were any change in the 
present policy on doctors. 

Mr. Deane. When does that law expire? 

Mr. Goons. I think it was reenacted last year. 

Mr. Garuock. I understand it will run through fiscal 1957. I 
think it was extended by the Congress through fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Suirn. That is right. 


MEDICAL SERVICE RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Deane. From my experience in Germany, France, Spain, and 
{ngland during the recess, I have had indicated to me that a lot of our 
doctors, even in the higher ranks, were leaving the service. I think it 
would be interesting at this particular point to have some informa- 
tiononthat. I think I brought it up at that time. 

At this point in the record I believe we should indicate the number 
of doctors, from the highest ranks down, who are leaving the Service. 

Mr. Situ. A lot of them are. I think one of the main reasons is 
because of the disparity in pay between military and civilian doctors 
today. There is a wide disparity. You must be familiar with what 
the military pay rates are and the comparable average financial 
receipts for doctors in private practice. 

Mr. Deane. If you will put that in the record I would appreciate it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Air Force Medical Service resignations by grade, Aug. 1, 1953-Feb. 10, 1956 
(Regular officers) 











Lieu- | Lieu | 
Corps Colonel | tenant Major | Captain sett Total 

| cokeeen | | tenant | 
Page Gee ae PTL hast A) Ae ts ee 
Medieal !__.._-- 8 | 24 | 86 | 29 1 | 148 
Dental__-_- 1 aa 30 16 1 49 
Nurse... 2 Ss as 10 
Medical Service_-__-- : } | 1 2) 3 6 
Veterinary -- 5 _— Seite iesath | A j.--enesene 1 
Medical Specialist - . BI. Rxaat neous aap ee 1 
Total ss ; 9 | 25 120 | 56 | 5 215 


| All of these officers, except four (4), were specialists. 


ee eee eee 
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Reasons for resignations 


| Medical | Dental 


| Corps Corps Total 
Hardship or monetary - - 48 24 | 72 
Dissatisfaction (general) . - .- ini 52 | 90 | 24 | 114 
Essentiality.........- 7 | 0 | 7 
Gc... ; | 3 1| ‘ 
Te rl ee | 148 | 49 197 


Mr. Deane. Also please indicate particularly your experience with 
the young men soon out of medical school, and the proportion who 
remain in the Air Force beyond the required draft period. It is fairly 
small; is it not? 

Mr. Sir. Yes; it certainly is. 

Mr. Deane. What would you estimate it to be? 

Mr. Situ. I would hesitate to give an estimate, but I can provide 
you with the figure. It is a small proportion. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, General Mclinay has a fairly com- 
plete treatment of these manning factors and the numbers of per- 
sonnel. This is scheduled for next Wednesday, sir, on the medical 
panel. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. Normally, I assume, when a doctor is drafted he 
serves out his term and goes back to civilian practice? 

General Bocarr. That is normal. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. Will you place in the record approximately the cost 
to the Air Force of annual transportation of dependents overseas? I 
think you have figures on that. 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I realize we are not considering that at this time, but 
in line with the points which have been raised we should have it. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The cost of transportation of dependents of Air Force military personnel to 
and from overseas during fiscal year 1955 was $11,630,000. The estimated 
requirement for fiscal year 1957 is approximately $14,400,000, provided that the 
required number of accommodations are available on the Military Sea Transport 
Service ships, and that the rates for cabin-class passengers remain at the present 
level. 

Mr. Manon. I believe we should proceed with General Hobson’s 
statement, in order to have a broader base for questions. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZA- 
TION Deputy Curier or Srarr OPERATIONS 


General Horson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
in late 1953 the Air Force assumed the objective of attaining 137 
wings by end fiscal year 1957 within the manpower limits of 975,000 
military and the number of civilians of all categories, equivalent to 
the average salary of 330,000 United States civilians. Under these 


Or 


ceilings, the growth of the Air Force from 106 to 137 wings was 
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planned to be absorbed without any significant increase in personnel. 
Although there are some minor increases provided this year and 
requested for next year, I believe it is significant to point out that, 
by coincidence, the June 30, 1953 and November 30, 1955 Air Force 
strengths of all categories of personnel were approximately 1,360,000, 
yet the numbers of wings activated on those dates were 106 and 127 
respectively. 

Our manpower efforts of the past, and our objectives of the future, 
center around the necessity to release military spaces and incumbents 
for the activation of additional combat units, by reducing require- 
ments in support areas or, if the requirement continues to exist, by 
substitution of civilians. In addition to the problem of releasing 
military.spaces and incumbents for the activation of additional 
operating forces, it has been necessary to reduce both military and 
civilian requirements in order to accommodate these additional units 
within the manpower ceilings. 


PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


The budget currently under consideration provides for a net in- 
crease of 17,400 personnel of all categories. The distribution of these 
personnel between military and civilian is portrayed on table I, 
appended to my prepared statement. 

(The table is as follows:) 


TABLE I.—Personnel requested 


{In thousands] 


June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 | Manpower 











objectives 
saat eee ene A age cbkebunssnenaebcbwekbuwee 131 gf BA CS oe 
NE eh ii ite ois Nain eek cheinechawntaapeceaaiann innit 916 936 975 
i re a Side cus) aughten: ye 
RN age el 
NG ee Ne aL Ladmencapaubethannamane ee 
Civilian: 
Direct hire (01) ...---.----- 5 rican eens Miales Risen aas saree 346.2 345. 6 325 
Contract (07) .......... ned iba cikecnnn ey hethkeeateae es 84.4 82.4 85 
| | 
Ns fi cich sabia 430.6 | 428. 0 410 
Aggregate military and civilian -................-------- m4 : 346.6 1, 364.0 1, 385 
enti ioe. i kG Te ee aces Seed sae oe) Deeietnaivatianens +17.4 +21 


General Hosson. The June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, objectives 
of 131 and 137 wings are shown on the top line. You will see by the 
next line that the military strength is planned to increase from the 
low of 916,000 on June 30, 1956, to 936,000 by June 30, 1957. At 
current recruiting and training rates, and in accordance with cur- 
rently estimated reenlistment rates, we would not plan to reach the 
Air Force objective, which is also the Department of Defense ceiling, 
of 975,000 military until shortly after June 30, 1958. 

Because these military strengths appear low in relation to the 
975,000 military personnel we requested last year, I have shown in 
parentheses, the effect that the transfer of certain military construction 
functions to the Army, and the civilian substitution program have 
had on our request for military personnel. 
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In regard to the item labeled SCARWAF, a decision was made this 
year to transfer certain construction units and their personnel to the 
Army and to depend upon the Army for Air Force military construc- 
tion after June 30, 1956. The 1957 program, therefore, does not 
provide for the pay and other support of some 23,000 Army engineer- 
type troops included in prior estimates of Air Force manpower 
requirements. 

In regard to the item indicated as “Home Front” our substitution 
program this year calls for hiring 36,000 civilians in support areas by 
June 30, 1956. The concurrent reduction of military spaces brings 
our military requirement more in line with the 916,000 military per- 
sonnel we plan to have on that date. I intend to discuss the substitu- 
tion program, and the reasons behind the acceptance of this low 
military figure, more fully in conjunction with our civilian require- 
ments, 

In summary, the 975,000 military strength programed last year, if 
adjusted for the transfer of engineer-type troops and adjusted by the 
plan for substitution of civilians, results in the 916,000 military per- 
sonnel requested for June 30, 1956. On the next line you will note 
that we are requesting 346,200 and 345,600 direct hire civilians for 
end 1956 and 1957, respectively. These strengths exceed the Depart- 
ment of Defense ultimate objectives of 325,000, shown in the right- 
hand column, to the allowable extent of compensating for an interim 
shortage of military personnel. 

You will recall from last year’s testimony that the Air Force, as an 
economy measure, elected in fiscal year 1955 to stabilize its recruiting 
at approximately 12,000 per month and to stabilize the training 
establishment required for these personnel. This decision was de- 
signed to dampen out the wide variations of annual losses and annual 
replacements required as a result of the expansion since 1950 and the 
mobilization and demobilization for the Korean hostilities. Inherent 
in this decision was the acceptance of a deferment in reaching 975,000 
until June 30, 1957. This action precluded the requirement to 
increase the training command by some 16,000 students and perma- 
nent party. 

However, the congressional actions to increase pay and bonus 
rates had subsequent salutary effects upon the reenlistment rate. 
By June 1955 it was apparent that we could reach 975,000 prior to 
end fiscal year 1957. Because our requirements for personnel continued 
to exceed our manpower capabilities, a decision was made to reduce 
the recruiting rate further, to approximately 10,000 per month. 
Although this decision continued to stretch out the attainment of the 
975,000 military strength, it reduced our requirements by some 
14,000 students and permanent party in the training command, and 
made those spaces available for the activation of additional combat 
and other military-type units in our expanding program. This latter 
decision required an adjustment in the civilian substitution program 
from the original 30,000 to 36,000 in order to maintain the same 
aggregate strength. The June 30, 1956 and June 30, 1957, end 
strengths of 346,200 and 345,600 will accommodate in fiscal year 
1957 the substitution of the 36,000 additional civilians we are hiring 
this year. 

The remaining category of personnel on the chart are natives we 
employ through contract with foreign governments. There continues 
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to be some activity in substituting indigenous for United States 
personnel. However, the application of manpower standards, and 
rollup in certain geographical areas, continues to offset the effect of 
hiring on total requirements. The line on the chart indicated as 
aggregate strength reflects an increase of 17,400 personnel during 
fiscal year 1957. 


FORCE BUILDUP IN FISCAL YEAR 1957 


This increase of 17,400 personnel is requested to apply against a 
computed program expansion of 68,800 personnel. These additional 
requirements are summarized in table II, titled ‘“Manpower Cost of 
Force Increase in Fiscal Year 1957.” 

(The table is as follows:) 


TaBLeE II.—-Manpower cost of force increase in fisca! year 1957 (131 wings to 137 





wings) 
Military | Civilian | Aggregate 
omens ——i — — antares monet —|—$? $$ | 
I, Combat units ; ; 16, 245 1, 27 17, 515 
2 fighter interceptor wings, 6 day fighter wings, 2 mis- | 
sile units 
II. Noncombat units (flying) _- ; 2, 589 271 | 2, 860 
Decrease of 2 troop carrier wings M, increase of 2 | 
troop carrier assvult groups, 3 air refuel squadrons, 
1 tow target squadron, 5 helicopter squadrons. | 
IIT. Nonflyi:g units | 20, 323 2, 411 | 22, 734 


11 Globecom points, 2 aviation depot squadrons, 46 | 
aircraft control and warning units, 4 Texas towers, | 
1 TAC control group, 1 control center, 2 SAGE | | | 
centers, 183 GAP fillers. | 
IV. Other bases, sites, and activities ree 12, 443 | 13, 248 25, 691 
Not related to unit activations. 








Total additional requirement ese 61, 600 | 17, 200 68, 800 


General Hornson. You will note under the heading of “Combat 
units,”’ that the activation of 2 fighter interceptor wings, 6 day fighter 
wings and 2 missile units, requires the establishment of 16,245 military 
and 1,270 civilian positions, for a total new requirement of 17,515. 
Under the general category of ‘‘Noncombat flying units,’’ we will have 
2 less troop carrier wings, but will activate 2 troop carrier assault 
groups, 3 air refueling squadrons, 1 tow target squadron, and 5 heli- 
copter squadrons. The net additional manpower cost within this 
category is 2,589 military and 271 civilians, for a total of 2,860. 
In fiscal year 1957 we will also activate numerous nonflying units, 
including 11 global communications points, 2 aviation depot squadrons, 
46 new aircraft control and warning units, 4 Texas towers, a tactical 
control group, 3 radar contro! centers, including 2 for the SAGE 
system, and 183 radar gap fillers. The added personnel costs of these 
new activities are 20,323 military and 2,411 civilians, for a total of 
22,734. Under the general category of “Other bases, sites, and activ- 
ities’’ we have a requirement for 12,443 military personnel and 13,248 
civilians for a total of 25,691 to provide for a myriad of miscellaneous 
activities, such as increased support in the Reserve program, increased 
crew ratios in certain combat units, the initial actions to disperse the 
strategic striking force, the continued buildup in Spain and elsewhere 
overseas and the programed growth of the Air Force Academy. 
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The difference between this additional total of 68,800 personnel 
required and the increase of 17,400 personnel requested by the budget 


must be absorbed through application of even more stringent man- 
power standards than have been applied in the past 3 vears. 









REDUCTION 





OF REQUIREMENTS 
In explanation of this process of absorbing new requirements, table 
III indicates the reductions achieved through the application of 
manpower standards against various functioris, by manpower surveys, 
and by the substitution of indigenous personnel, during fiscal years 
1954 and 1955, as well as the reductions that will have been accom- 
plished by the end of this fiscal vear, and those projected for fiscal year 
1957. 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


TaBLe III.— Manpower reductions 


{In thousands cumulative] 


Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiseal vear Fiscal year 
1954 1955 1056 1957 
Military: 

Food service_-.-.-_- 10.6 10.6 11.1 11.4 
Motor vehicle. 8.6 8.6 8.6 10.7 
Air police _- 8.3 8.3 8.5 11.3 
Surveys and reorganization__- 1.4 6.4 11.8 11.8 
Native son 33.8 36.3 36.3 36.3 
Headquarters - - 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.6 
Bands_-.- 1.2 1.2 2 ‘2 
Voluntary -__-- 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Transients - - 13.2 13.2 13.2 
Training 14.0 15.5 
Installations 9 
Supply--. : ; & 3.8 
Medieal_- 5.0 5.0 
Administration 1.8 3.8 
Aircraft maintenance 1.0 a2 
Radio operators 7 7 
Mechanization a 1.3 
Crash boats 9 
Other~ 4.7 

Subtotal military 76.5 97.2 127.3 149.7 

Civilians: 

AMC ee ‘ = 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 
Surveys... 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Native Son substitution____- +21.5 +-22.8 +29 8 499 8 

Subtotal civilian. ......___- +-7.5 17.8 +7.8 +7.8 

Reductions, net___--- : 69.0 84.4 119.5 141.9 


General Hopson. You will note the categories in which manpower 
reductions were made on the left-hand side of this table, grouped 
under military and civilians. Fiscal years 1954 through 1957 are 
indicated, with cumulative totals for each function or category. As 
indicated in this table, we eliminated 97,200 military positions during 
fiscal years 1954 and 1955. By the close of the current year we will 
have reduced military requirements by 127,300 and we can expect 
some 22,000 further reductions in specified functions in fiscal year 
1957, for a military total of 149,700. With regard to the civilian 
tabulation on this chart, we have illustrated the effect of the Native 
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Son project (the substitution of foreign nationals overseas). While a 
large number of military positions were eliminated through the proj- 
ect, some 23,000 additional natives were hired as replacements. Sta- 
tistically, therefore, civilian totals show a plus balance. As indicated 
in the final summary, we reduced the manpower requirements of the 
program by a net total of 89,400 at end of 1955. We will have elimi- 
nated 119,500 jobs by next June 30, and we expect further reductions 
in fiscal year 1957 which will bring the total to 141,900. 


MANPOWER STANDARDS 


The committee may be interested in the progress we have made in 
the development of manpower standards for application to the per- 
formance of specific functions. Table IV indicates, as an example, 
the authorization for air police, as we saw it several months ago. This 
function involves not only identifiable workloads but also the exercise 
of judgment as to the amount of security to be provided. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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General Hogpson. You will note in the column at the center of the 
chart, that we have established a standard number of Air police to be 
authorized for each thousand of total space authorizations for each 
command in the United States Air Force. You will note also, at the 
bottom of this column, that 38 air police per thousand is the Air 
Force-wide rate. Reading from the bottom up, the Far East Air 
Forces, the Strategic Air Command, and the United States Air Forces 
in Europe, are shown as having the highest rates, for obvious reasons 
of vulnerability, the Zone of Interior commands such as the Air Uni- 
versity, Military Air Transport Service, and so forth, have the lowest. 
Our initial analysis against these rates indicated certain variations 
from the standard, as you see. The numbers indicated in the per- 
centage columns are the authorizations by which each command ex- 
ceeded or fell below the number that would have been authorized at 
the standard rate. These variations led to an active effort to redis- 
tribute the personnel and to reduce these requirements down to the 
established standards. ‘The extent to which we have been able to de- 
velop and apply standards or rates of this nature accounts in large 
measure for the collective picture that I have previously shown you. 

Of course, there are other methods and efforts applied to reduce 
requirements. For example, we have completed, during the past year, 
another cycle of review of all tables of organization 

Another type of effort involves a project, in coordination with the 
desires of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, which requires 
field organizations to insure that: 

1. Hiring of civilians to fill vacancies, will be preceded by an evalua- 
tion of the essentiality of the job. 

2. All military and civilian positions are, once again, evaluated as 
to their essentiality. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY RESOURCES 


Although our major manpower problem is the reduction of require- 
ments, we have an almost equal problem of insuring that an increasing 
proportion of our military manpower resources are available for the 
activation of additiona] operational forces. 

Table V portrays the extent to which our military resources have 
been and have yet to be redistributed in order to provide for the expan- 

sion of our combat capability. 


(The table referred to follows:) 


TasLe V.—Distribution at military personnel since end of fiscal year 1953 














Cumulative | Cumulative | Cumulative 
as | Operating | increase in Military decrease in | military 
Fiscal year |W ings | forces operating program military | reduction in 
| forces | personnel support 
a a A 106 486, 300 | aoe saab ERD Eikca cee cenewGinnsadwaebiaa eas 
id at oe a 115 501, 300 +15, 000 947, 900 —29, 700 44, 700 
NS else alinnta baa e ae eaaee 121 545, 738 +59, 438 959, 946 —17, 654 77, 092 
SOs cen Sen Soe coop in| 131 579, 289 +-92, 989 916, 000 —61, 600 154, 589 
UT ck -atinedbinndainasbarbelawahacnied 137 602, 949 +116, 649 936, 000 —41, 600 158, 249 
' ' 








General Horson. The first line of this table indicates our position 
at end fiscal vear 1953. With 106 wings, we had 486,300 military 


personnel in the operating forces out of a total military strength of 
977,600. 
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Using the end of fiscal year 1953 as a point of comparison, we can 
see on the next line that by the end of the following year, fiscal year 
1954, we had increased the ‘number of wings to 115 and the number of 
military personnel allotted to the operating forces to 501,300 an 
increase of 15,000. Total military strength, however, dropped to 
947,900 or 29,700 less. The number allotted to the re ‘mainder of our 
structure, was reduced by the 44,700 necessary to accomplish this. 

By the end of fiscal year 1955, we increased the number of wings to 
121 and the military strength of the operating forces to 545,738, an 
increase of 59,438. Total military strength was 959,946. ‘ompared 
to end fiscal year 1953, the total military strength had decreased 
17,654. The accumulative reduction in the availability for support 
forces totaled 77,092. 

By the end of fiscal year 1956, we will have increased the number of 
wings to 131 and the military strength of the operating forces to 
579,289, an increase of 92,989 over the end fiscal year 1953 position. 
The military strength will be 916,000, 61,600 less than in 1953. The 
number allotted to our supporting structure, will have been reduced 
by an accumulative total of 154,589. 

The last line shows our target for end fiscal year 1957, with the 
number of wings increased to 137 and the military strength of the 
operating forces to 602,949, an increase of 116,649 since 19: 53. Total 
military strength will be 936,000, 41,600 less than in 1953. The 
number allotted to our supporting structure will have been further 
reduced by the accumulated total of 158,249. 


MILITARY-CIVILIAN DISTRIBUTION 


To the extent that military spaces have been released by substitu- 
tion of civilians, we have had to exercise considerable care to insure 
that mobility, security, and an adequate rotation base for our overseas 
forces have not been impaired. 

Table VI portrays the complementary use of civilian and military 
personnel in certain functions and further breaks out one of these 
functions by command. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


TaBLe VI.—Military-civilian distribution 
| 


| | } : 
Function Military | Civilians} Natives | Total | Percent 
} civilian 





| 
Aircraft system maintenance... ._..............---.-.] 188,805 | 20, 493 | 5,014 | 214, 312 | 11.9 
Depot maintenance...----- ‘ rivckdinnad 4, 920 69, 506 4, 241 78, 667 93.7 
IIL no a 25s. as ea ce ada -} 20,019 | 470} 1,013 | 21, 502 | 6.9 
Base and depot supply _._--- scl ce Mia cai | 48,117 53,879 | 19,010 | 121,006 | 60. 2 
SUI Sos outs dccd ese oaks chek anes 36, 240 38, 840 31,378 | 106, 458 66. 0 
} 


Bei anil 
AIRCRAFT SYSTEMS MAINTENANCE 










| 


RT deat. bd. Soe eck ee Se ee ok ot see oe 61, 020 | 1, 449 | Raa 62, 469 | 2.3 

eS ee Oe 14, 740 739 ? 15, 479 4.8 

ADG}...... AoA PAE, Ot) aS e es 20,086} 1,202 | 21. 288 | 5.6 

IG stein bho ctewins eighche tid adadsadddinis -------| 30,461 | 6,341 |. ...| 36, 802 17.2 

ARDC. xt J a aamea ene ates ; ‘ 5, 107 4, 736 | 9, 843 48.1 

CHOOG 5d3 i id- = 503s Bhnssceae 2, 413 | | 47.3 
| 


2, 164 | -_ | 4, 577 
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General Hogson. The first function shown on the chart, “Aircraft 
systems maintenance,” is defined as the maintenance performed within 
the units which employ the aircraft. You will note that we have 
188,805 military personnel in this function. Only 20,493 United 
States civilians and 5,014 natives are authorized. In other words, 
since this function is close to combat and gives direct support to the 
flving mission, only 11.9 percent of the total authorized are civilians. 
There are few military in depot maintenance and these are principally 
overseas. Against 4,920 military, we use 69,506 United States civilians 
and 4,241 natives, so this function is 94 percent civilian. Again, the 
function of unit supply is associated with the direct internal support 
of military units. It is performed predominantly by military with 
20,019 personnel as against 470 United States civilians and 1,013 
native employees. Only 6.9 percent of the people in this function are 
civilian. Yet, in base and depot supply, 48,117 military are authorized 
against 53,879 United States civilians and 19,010 natives—60 percent 
civilian. 

In the installations function, devoted to the maintenance and repair 
of our physical plant, the number of military, United States civilians 
and natives is about the same; we are 66 percent civilianized in this 
area. 

On the lower half of table VI, I have shown the distribution of the 
aircraft systems maintenance function in certain commands. The 
combat missions of the Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air 
Command, and the Air Defense Command demand the predominant 
use of military personnel in the maintenance function. 

The missions of the Training Command, the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, and the Continental Air Command permit the 
greater use of civilians in this function. 


ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


I believe it is interesting to note that the reductions accomplished 
in the Air Force since 1953 and planned through 1957, and the redis- 
tribution of military resources into the operating forces, should have 
been adequate to achieve the 137 wing Air Force within the objectives 
of 975,000 military, and some 330,000 equivalent United States civil- 
ians. However, the manpower process is not a one-way street. 
There have been additional requirements generated which were not 
foreseen or not yet approved for programing in 1953 when this 
program was undertaken. In spite of the fact that these additional 
requirements have accumulated to a rather staggering total, we have 
attempted to absorb them within the same initial objectives. For 
example, the need to improve and extend the aircraft warning net, 
the addition of missile sites and units, additional air refueling squad- 
rons, the approval for programing of the Air Academy, the retention 
of additional forces in the Far East, the obligation to assist in the 
training of the Japanese Air Self-Defense Force and the German Air 
Force, the effect of previous low reenlistment rates, none of which 
were foreseen in 1953, have had the cumulative effect of increasing 
our requirements by some 80 thousand personnel, as of the end of 
fiscal year 1957. 

These unforeseen or unprogramed requirements serve as the 
principal explanation for the fact that the Air Force has an unresolved 
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deficit of 29,500 personnel at the end of 1956, which must be added 
to the problem described, of living within our objectives in 1957. 
As you may recall, last year we stated that in 1956 we were under- 
taking an expansion requiring some 70,000 personnel, with an actual 
increase in personnel of only 11,500. We indicated that we would 
have to absorb the difference between our requirements and the 
program increase by the reduction of manning standards and by the 
other methods which have been outlined again today. It has become 
increasingly obvious this year that dependence solely on better 
utilization of personnel would not solve our problems. It was 
necessary to review the missions of the Air Force with a view to the 
reduction or elimination of those which might be classified as least 
essential. To date, this project under the direction of the Director 
of Operations has placed areas requiring 25,000 manpower positions 
under study and consideration. Decisions have been made which 
reduce requirements by 5,000. This project called ‘“‘wring out’ has 
as its initial objective, the elimination of our 1956 deficit of 29,500. 


RESOLVING OF THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


To summarize, our manpower program indicates a requirement of 
some 80,000 more personnel than we will have at the end of fiscal year 
1957. The problem can be resolved to the extent we can gamble on 
slippage, reduce manpower standards, further reduce training, and 
eliminate or reduce the requirements for personnel in some of our 
least essential missions. 

In regard to slippage, delays in construction and delays in the 
delivery of equipment have, in the past, warranted deferment in the 
planned activation of units. Although the percentage of slippage is 
small, the totals are generally significant in a program this size. It 
is safe to assume, therefore, that some of the manpower requirements 
of 1957 will be deferred to 1958. 

In regard to standards, we believe they are susceptible to further re- 
ductions amounting to some 22,000 spaces. 

In regard to training, we have made significant reductions in the 
past. If we assume current reenlistment rates hold, we could look 
forward to the possibility of further reductions. However, these 
possibilities are too far in the future to be of help in the resolution of 
our fiscal year 1957 problem. We still are devoting approximately 
20 percent of our personnel resources to this function. The only 
way to accelerate reduction in this area is to find a way to further 
improve the retention rates of our technically trained airmen and 
officers. 

In regard to project Wring Out the fact that some 5,000 spaces have 
already been scheduled for elimination gives some hope of success in 
this effort. 

Consideration of all of these possibilities leads to our best estimate 
that we have an unresolved manpower deficit of approximately 30,000 
facing us at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

In addition to this numerical problem, the Air Force bas a serious 
problem in regard to the qualitative level of its personnel, which will 
be covered by the Director of Personnel Planning. Any improvement 
in quality can be a significant factor in the resolution of the man- 
power problem. 
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It is becoming increasingly apparent as we move toward the 137- 
wing objectives, that if we are to have an efficient ready force within 
these manpower totals, it will have to be manned by highly qualified 
and experienced personnel. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General. I am going to ask Mr. Whitten 
to proceed with the questioning. 


UTILIZATION AND INVOLUNTARY RELEASE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirtten. General, I listened with a great deal of interest to 
your discussion of this manpower problem and we all recognize the 
magnitude of it. However, it is quite disturbing, and it reaches all 
the way back to World War II, to find out how many round pegs you 
have tried to squeeze into square holes, and vice versa. 

The usual answer is that it is because of the magnitude of the 
problem. 

We on this committee could cite hundreds of cases which have gone 
through our offices where the military just absolutely blinded itself 
on the face of it to the special qualifications of lots of its people such 
as making a truckdriver out of a skilled electrician, and sending a 
truckdriver to school so you can make him an electrician. I think it 
still prevails to a large extent, this failure to utilize the skills which 
the young people have to start with. 

I realize it is a continuing problem but, personally, I am not toe 
pleased with the success of the present efforts. 

It has been called to my attention very forcefully in recent weeks 
that vou have certain rules where you are forcing out certain officers 
and others because they might not have been promoted and have been 
passed over several times. 

I would like to have in the record any regulations thatthe Air Force 
has whereby you have forced anyone out of the service by reason of 
being passed over for promotion, or anything else of that sort in the 
past 3 years. 

I wouid like a copy of the regulations, the total number of people 
that may have been released from the service and so forth. 

(The information requested follows:) 


1. UTILIZATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


It is recognized that there have been cases where the training and skills of 
individuals were not properly utilized, but efforts are continually being made to 
eliminate such situations. The new Air Force classification and career develop- 
ment system which has been in existence approximately 5 years is geared to prop- 
erly utilize individual skills and training. It is believed that, in general, our 
efforts in putting the “round pegs in the round holes’’ have been successful. 

(a) Present procedures 

(1) Except for those procedures which implement public laws governing the 
mandatory removal of officers from active duty, the Air Force does not utilize 
any regulation or directive to arbitrarily separate an officer who is performing his 


duty satisfactorily. The provisions of law which require mandatory separation 
are as follows: 


(a) Section 509h, Officer Personnel Act, requires separation of those 
Regular officers in the grades of first lieutenant, captain, or major, who 
twice fail permanent promotion to the grades of captain, major, or lieutenant 
colonel, respectively. 
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(b) Section 514, Officer Personnel Act, requires that Regular officers in 
the following permanent grades be retired when they complete the indicated 
‘“‘vears of service:” 


Major general, 35 years of service. 
Brigadier general and colonel, 30 vears of service. 
Lieutenant colonel, 28 years of service. 


(c) The Reserve Officer Personnel Act (Public Law 773, 83d Cong.), as 
amended, provides for the elimination of Reserve officers on a basis very 
similar to that outlined above for Regular officers. The portion pertaining 
to the failure of permanent promotion became operative on July 1, 1955, but 
the effectiveness date of the provisions which require removal from active 
duty of those officers who complete specified numbers of years of total com- 
missioned service has been deferred until July 1, 1960. 

(d) Officers below the grade of major general who reach age 60 are manda- 
torily released or retired, under the provisions of the Officer Personnel Act 
and Reserve Officer Personnel Act. 

(e) The Warrant Officer Act requires that permanent warrant officers 
who have 30 or more vears’ active service will be retired. 

(2) There are no provisions for involuntarily releasing enlisted persons who 
are performing their duties in a satisfactory manner. 

(b) Procedures utilized in 1953 

The change in April 1953 from a 143-wing objective to an interim goal of 120 
wings had significant effects on our personnel programing for fiscal year 1954. 
The impact was aggravated because of the requirement for absorption of the 
ROTC graduating class of 1953 which had been programed on the basis of a 
143-wing structure. Substantial numbers of officers had to be released from 
active duty. Prior to taking action to involuntarily separate personnel, our 
voluntary release criteria were liberalized to the extent that, with very few 
exceptions, personnel who desired release were released. The number of personnel 
desiring voluntary release was too small to meet the ceiJing imposed; therefore, 
additional individuals had to be selected for release. 

A board of senior officers was established at Headquarters, USAF to review 
records of all officers on active duty and select those for release who were considered 
to be least essential to the mission of the Air Force. This board selected approxi- 
mately 6,000 officers for separation action. Approximately 2,800 of the officers 
selected for release were pilots and observers on flying status. Of that number, 
some 1,800 were performing duties in cockpit positions or in positions requiring 
a rated officer. In addition to the flying officers, a number of nonrated officers 
in technical career fields, that is, communications and electronics, weather, 
armament, installations and research and development were selected for involun- 
tary release. A casual observation might raise the question as to why these 
officers were selected for release when their training is so expensive, and when 
the Air Force has a continuing critical requirement for these skills. The philoso- 
phy followed by the board in identifying and selecting the officers for involuntary 
release was designed to identify the least effective among all officers in the Air 
Force without restrictive consideration for grade or skill. This does not mean 
that weight was not given to the critical specialist, particularly the flying officer, 
but rather that the composite caliber of the individual was the basis of identifica- 
tion and selection. Exception of individual officers on the basis of skill, cost of 
training, or any other single factor would have invalidated the purpose of the 
board which was to identify the officers whose record of service was below average. 

The airman phase of the forced reduction program resulted in the release of 
66,873 airmen, of which only 824 were involuntary. 


(c) Statistics 


The number of involuntary separations under the above provisions during the 
last 3 calendar years is as follows: 


1953 } 1954 | 1955 Total 
ion | | 
Failure of permanent promotion (reference par. la (1) (a)) 3 | 1 8 12 
Service and grade (reference par. la (1) (b))--- | 64 | 22 37 118 
Statutory age (reference par. la (1) (d))_ -----.--------- 5 eel 34 | 35 32 | 101 
Warrant officer (reference par. la (1) (e))_----- a 17 4 | 21 
Reduction in force (reference par. 1b) ------ : 5, 990 5, 990 
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(d) References 
Attached are pertinent regulations and directives. 


[Air Force Regulation No. 36-22A, Department of the Air Force, Washington, 7 February 1955} 
OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Release From Active Duty of Officers of Reserve Forces 


AFR 36-22, 22 September 1954, is changed as follows: 


+ * * ’ ” , r 
2. Statutory Authority: 
* + * . . : rc 


e. Warrent Officer Act of 1954—-see AF Bul 6, 1954. Section 14 (ce) provides for 
the separation of non-Regular warrant officers. 
3. Definitions: 
* * ~ * * * * 


g. Dual Status—Reserve commissioned officers of the Air Force who, on 1 
November 1954, the effective date of the Warrant Officer Act of 1954, held letters 
of selection of entitlement to appointment as permanent warrant officers of the 
Regular Air Force or held entitlement to reappointment as permanent warrant 
officers of the Regular Air Force under section 1, Act 14 July 1939 (53 Stat. 1001; 
10 U.S. C. 598, 631a) have been tendered appointments as permanent warrant 
officers in the Regular Air Force. Those who accept appointments as permanent 
warrant officers of the Regular Air Force and continue to serve on extended active 
duty in their commissioned grades are considered to be serving in a “‘dual status.” 


* * * * * + * 
8. Miscellaneous Provisions: 
” * * * * * * 


g. Officers Serving in a “Dual Status.’’ Officers serving in a dual status as 
outlined in paragraph 3g will be released only upon specific instructions from 
the Department of the Air Force. Officers in this category who are released 
from active duty as commissioned officers continue to serve in the active military 
service in their status as permanent warrant officers of the Regular Air Force 
without a break in service and are not entitled to all the benefits normally granted 
upon release from active duty such as mustering out pay, pay for accrued leave, 
mileage to their homes of record or places of entry on active duty, and so forth. 


SECTION B-—-RELEASE TO ENLIST IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 


9. Policy: 

a. An officer, other than a chaplain, medical, or dental officer, may be released 
from active duty under this section to enlist or reenlist in the Regular Air Force 
in accordance with enlistment regulations currently in effect. When the enlist- 
ment regulations require that prior approval for enlistment, to include determina- 
tion of grade for enlistment, where applicable, be obtained from the Chief of 
Staff, USAF, the application for release will not be approved until authorization 
for the person’s enlistment is received from Headquarters USAF. 

b. Place and Date of Enlistment. An officer, released from active duty under 
this section will be enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Air Force at the place of 
separation on the day following the date of release. 


* * * * * * * 
10. Approval: 
* * * * * * * 


b. Special Categories. Application for release under this section for officers in 
the following categories will be forwarded as indicated in paragraph 6 to the 
Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., for 
final approval and action: 


* * * * * * * 


(3) Officers whose assignments are controlled by Headquarters USAF or 
who are assigned to duty with the Atomic Energy Program. 

(4) Officers who hold appointments as permanent warrant officers in the 
Regular Air Force and who are serving in a “dual status’ as outlined in 
paragraph 3g. 

11. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application for release 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in 
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his behalf will be referred to him without action. Applications will be submitted 
in accordance with the format of attachment 1 to this Regulation and will be 
forwarded as indicated in paragraph 6 to the commander authorized to take 
final action thereon as indicated in paragraph 10. If enlistment regulations 
require that prior approval for enlistment be obtained from the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, the officer will submit a request for such approval in letter form concurrent- 
ly with his application for release. The commander authorized to take final 
action on the application for release will endorse the request for approval of 
enlistment direct to the Director of Personnel Procurement and Training, Head- 
quarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. The application for release will be held 
he ~ pore pending receipt of authorization for enlistment from Headquarters 

12. Release Overseas. An officer, upon application, may be released in an 
oversea major air command under this section to enlist or reenlist in the Regular 
Air Force within the command in which he is serving, provided that the theater 
commander concerned approves his retention in the command in such status. 

* * * * * * * 


14. Failure To Enlist. If the officer fails to enlist in the Regular Air Force at 
the place of separation on the day following release from active duty, the com- 
mander of the place of separation will report these facts by electrical transmission 
to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., 
so that appropriate action may be initiated to terminate any appointments which 
the individual may hold in the USAF. 

* * * * * * * 


SECTION E-—-RELEASE BECAUSE OF AGE OR COMPLETION OF SERVICE 


20. Policy: 

a. Commissioned Officers. Commissioned officers of the Reserve Forces 
serving on extended active duty who attain maximum ages comparable to the 
statutory retirement ages prescribed for officers of the Regular Air Force will be 
released from active duty under this section on the last day of the month in which 
they attain such maximum ages, except as indicated in paragraphs 21 and 23. 
The statutory retirement ages for officers of the various grades in the Regular 
Air Force are: 


anh hatchet in dae aid wisn ade bankle eee kienmtt 62 
(2) Brigadier General and Below 


b. Warrant Officers. Under the authority contained in section 14 (b) (2), 
Warrant Officer Act of 1954, warrant officers of the Regular Air Force are being 
retired 60 days after the date on which they complete 30 years’ active service. 
Consistent with the above, warrant officers of the Reserve Forces serving on 
extended active duty will be released from active duty 60 days after the date on 
which they complete 30 years’ active service. Release will be effected not later 
than the last day of the month in which they attain eligibility for release. War- 
rant officers in this category are eligible for voluntary retirement and will be 
encouraged to submit applications for retirement in accordance with AFR 36-50. 
Applications wili be submitted in sufficient time to insure retirement not later 
than the last day of the month of established date of separation as indicated herein. 

21. Procedures: 

a. Responsibility of Local Commanders. Not earlier than 90 days and not later 
than 60 days prior to the last day of the month in which commissioned officers 
attain maximum ages prescribed in paragraph 20a or the last day of the month 
established as the separation date for warrant officers as indicated in paragraph 
20b, local commanders will report each officer individually to the Director of 
Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D.C. In each instance, 
the officer will be given a standard medical examination and the completed Sr’ 88, 
clearly indicating the purpose for which it was accomplished, will accompany the 
report. If a warrant officer in this category has indicated an intent to apply or 
has submitted an application for voluntary retirement in accordance with AFR 
36-50, a statement to that effect will be included in the report. 

b. Disposition of Hospitalized Officers. An officer whose separation is pending 
under this section who is hospitalized will not be released from active duty pending 
final determination of his physical status. Upon completion of maximum hos- 
pitalization, he will be placed before a medical board. If he is found to be physi- 
cally fit for service, the Air Force liaison officer at the hospital will forward AF 
Form 618, ‘‘Medica] Board Report’’, by letter direct to the Director of Military 
Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., furnishing an information 
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copy of the letter to all intermediate commands. If the findings of the medical 
board indicate that appearance before a physical evaluation board is.warranted, 
officer will be processed in accordance with AFM 35-4. The Director of Military 
Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., will be advised of action 
being taken in each individual case. 

22. Disposition Instructions. Each ease processed under this section wil] be 
ae and disposition instructions will be issued by the Department of the Air 

oree, 

23. Exception to Policy. This paragraph does not apply to warrant officers. 

a. When requested. At the time of reporting, local commanders may request 
exceptions to the policy contained in paragraph 20, when the retention of a com- 
missioned officer is considered in the best interest of the service. Requests for 
exception will be for definite periods not to extend beyond 1 July 1955 and will be 
granted only under following conditions: 

(1) When the officer for whom the exception is requested is engaged on a 
project which can be completed in the specified period for which the excep- 
tion is requested, or 

(2) When the officer for whom the exception is requested is needed to 
train his replacement. 

* * * * * * * 


36. Authority To Release. Commanders of the personnel processing activities 
servicing the ports of debarkation are authorized to release officers in this category 
under this section, except officers who hold appointments as permanent warrant 
officers of the Regular Air Force who are serving in a ‘‘dual status’ as outlined in 
paragraph 3g. Officers serving in a dual status will be reported by the most 
expeditious means to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, 
ATTENTION: Promotions and Separations Division, Washington 25, D. C., 
for disposition instructions. Officers will be processed for release in accordance 
with AFR 36-17. 

* * * * * * * 
By OrpER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 
N. F. TWINING 
OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
E. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


*AFR 36-22 
[Air Force Regulation No. 36-22, Department of the Air Force, Washington, 22 September 1964] 
OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Release From Active Duty of Officers of Reserves Forces 


SECTION A—--GENERAL 


Paragraph 
I acne oe Oi ia el ID ae 1 
i ee care aa i chp so gota 2 
UREA = ere ee A Se eR gh ha es ee De ee eS 3 
Anoroval........<-. a Sg Es alia he ee ee 4 


Officers on Orders for Movement to Oversea Destination or Temporarily in 


Neen nin hin epi iansaend [5 
Applications he a Ras sta a es cas tic aliases me RE 6 
Service Requirements and Oblig: ER nn oe ae ee ee Sees 7 
Miscellaneous Provisions. ______._....-_---- ate Se eet) ee 

SECTION B—RELEASE FOR PURPOSE OF APPOINTMENT AS WARRANT OFFICER, 
REGULAR AIR FORCE, OR FOR ENLISTMENT IN REGULAR AIR FORCE 
ee SO Sl ieee et eh eee Loe. Site ee entnetn: o Peke eee 9 
Approval Se a enh cine oes ek Dee bee en GP beet he 10 
Submission and Forw arding of Applie: DRS Ser ete is Ne eee en 11 
NLD NINN OE ND bli agent teret Ci ee Fae Nee og ol ae cet i 12 
I ei ad ee UG «wl tia alae ees adeuiettoss Oa ae 
Failure To Accept Appointment as ; Warrant Officer or To Enlist___________ 14 
ee RES TEIN. Si ek a a ee estan dS: 15 


*This Regulation supersedes AFR 36-22, 1 July 1953, including Change 36-22A, 7 October 1953, and 
toegther with AFR 36-51, 22 September 1954, supersedes AFR 36-51, 18 January 1952, and AFR 36-52, 
26 November 1952, 
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OFFICER PERSONNEL—Continued 
Release From Active Duty of Officers of Reserves Forces—Continued 


SECTION C——RELEASE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL HEALTH, SAFETY, OR INTEREST 


Paragraph 
a a a a eee 16 
Submission and Forwarding of Applie: Ss tida widh wehihigintindaneotewee 17 
SECTION D—RELEASE BECAUSE OF UNDUE HARDSHIP 
a I a ae ia 1S 
Submission and Forwarding of Application..............-.....-.----.--.-- 1Y 
SECTION E—-RELEASE BECAUSE OF AGE 
CN ae a a a ee en 20 
EEE a ee 21 
SN Nt OI i ene eeae 22 
Si a i leas de ie dat cn ede em ib ecaatin 23 
SECTION F— RELEASE FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT (MEDICAL 
REASONS) 
at a ate 24 
Pores proasens ORRG HOMOPER. 8 gn. on ce occ ewenenncncce<s 25 
SECTION G—RELEASE FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT (MISCEL- 
LANEOUS) 
Pere Socal Woes a eek a eo TE ea ees eek 6 eke a teaewwatans 26 
Submission and Forwarding of Applications._...................-.------ 27 


SECTION H-—-RELEASE FROM INDEFINITE ACTIVE DUTY STATEMENT AND 
FROM EXTENDED ACTIVE DUTY 


OE ESEGU. SeeR IN. Faeatewe dein Sth cee oe de i sceweenesaiwee jtun “Oe 
Approval. - - Se EARS Cees ab iach ete eth Wap be Sunsteher ne’ ae as 
Submission and Forwarding of Applications___. philotes ta die aerate cow de 1 ae 


SECTION I--RELEASE OF OFFICERS SERVING IN DEFERRED RELEASE 
STATUS OR UNDER AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO WITH THE AJR FORCE 
FOR ANY REASON 


Officers Serving in Deferred Release Categories__....._.--.-------------- 31 
ol — SiG co Gee ewe Cees eee bn pata ene ecae= meee 32 
Authority To Release U pon Completion of Required Periods of Service____- 33 
Authority To Release Prior to Completion of Required Periods of Service... 34 


SECTION J-—-RELEASE OF OFFICERS RETURNED TO ZONE OF INTERIOR 
WITH LESS THAN 6 MONTHS’ RETAINABILITY 


ai te teal REAR eee s eee ee Ren Reese eeneeseeed 35 
SE Fe iin 8s hckiie Hue es ncaesiuns ndvteenitibcans dain ia tek — 
SECTION K——RELEASE OF OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
Policy __.- a 37 
Release of Medical, ‘Dental, ‘and Vete srinary Officers Servi ing Inv oluntarily - - 38 
Release of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers Serving Voluntarily__.. 39 
Discharge of Medical, Dental and Veterinary Officers - - - -- 40 
Medical, Dental and Veterinary Officers Afforded Opportunity To Resign.. 41 

Release of Medical Service (MSC), Women’s Medical Specialists (WMSC), 
eel Ae Pe THI, ond cok. ~siee oti estes 42 
Release of Officers of Medical Service Serving under Indefinite. Active Duty 
SO atc cuek See be ean d acigm buns se Ghai Minick tly ores white eases 


SECTION A—GENERAL 
. Purpose and Scope: 
a. Purpose. This Regulation constitutes the authority and prescribes the 
procedures for accomplishing the release from active duty of officers of the Air 
Force who have served-honorably. 
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b. Scope: 

(1) Department of the Air Force. This Regulation applies to all officers of 
the Reserve Forces of the Air Force, including those officers attached for 
duty with other departments and agencies. Applications or recommenda- 
tions for release under this Regulation regarding an officer attached for duty 
with another department or agency will be forwarded through channels to 
the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, 
D. C., for final action. 

(2) Other Department or Agencies. The release of an officer of another de- 
partment or agency assigned to duty with the Air Force will be governed by 
regulations of the officer’s department or agency. An application for release 
will be forwarded through channels as indicated in (1) above for consideration 
and referral to the appropriate department or agency for final action. 

2. Statutory Authority: 

a. P. L. 381, 80th Cong., Officer Personnel Act of 1947—contained in AF Bul 7. 
1951: 

(1) Section 515 (d) provides that the President may at any time release 
any Reserve officer from active duty (61 Stat. 906; 10 U. S. C. 506d; M. L, 
1949, section 118c). 

(2) Section 515 (f) provides for the vacation at any time by the President 
of temporary appointments in the United States Air Force (61 Stat. 906; 
10 U.S. C. 596d; M. L. 1949, section 118c). 

b. P. L. 36, 80th Cong., Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947—contained in WDBul 6, 
1947. Section 15 provides that all laws and regulations applicable to male com- 
missioned officers of the Air Force Reserve apply generally to Air Force Nurses 
and women medical specialists of the Air Force Reserve (61 Stat. 46; 10 U. S. C. 
375; as amended by section 805, P. L. 476, 82d Cong.) 

ce. P. L. 476, 82d Cong., Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952—contained in AF Bul 
16, 1952 (66 Stat. 481; 50 U. S. C. 901): 

(1) Section 239 (a) provides that the appropriate Secretary may release 
any member of the Reserve components from active duty except as otherwise 
provided by this Act. 

(2) Section 603 provides that all laws applicable to male officers of the 
Air Force Reserve apply generally to female officers of the Air Force Reserve. 

d. Universal Military Training and Service Act. P. L. 759, 80th Cong., Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604; contained in JAAF Bul 22, 1948), as amended 
was renamed the Universal Military Training and Service Act by section 1, 
P. L. 51, 82d Cong. (65 Stat. 75; U.S. C. 451). 

(1) P. L. 779, 81st Cong., (64 Stat. 826; 50 U.S. C. App. 454i; contained in 
AFBul 40, 1950), amended the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide for the special registration, classification, and induction of 
certain medical, dental, and allied specialist categories. The term “allied 
specalist categories’’ includes veterinarians. 

(2) P. L. 84, 83d Cong. (67 Stat. 86; 54 U. S. C. App. 4641; contained in 
AF Bul 9, 1953), amended the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended by P. L. 779, 8ist Cong., as amended (65 Stat. 88), to establish 
maximum periods of service for those special registrants or those who would 
have been required to register except for the sole reason that they were 
members of a reserve component of the Armed Forces. This law further 
provides for the mandatory discharge of special registrants, and the oppor- 
tunity to resign for those individuals who were not reguired to register as 
indicated herein. 

3. Definitions. For the purpose of this Regulation, the following definitions 
will apply: 

a. Officer—Unless otherwise specified, a commissioned or warrant officer. 

b. Reserve Components—Air National Guard of the United States and the Air 
Force Reserve. 

c. Reserve Forces—Reserve components of the Air Force and officers appointed 
in the United States Air Force without component. 

d. Extended Active Duty—Full-time duty in the active military establishment, 
other than active duty for training (see AFR 45-5). The terms ‘extended 
active duty” and “active duty” as used in this Regulation are synonymous. 

e. Release From Active Duty—Termination of extended active duty tours of 
Reserve Forces officers. The terms “release from active duty” and “release,” 
as used in this Regulation, are synonymous. 

f. Priorities Governing Special Registrant Physicians, Dentists, and Veterinarians. 
P. L. 779, 8ist Cong., supra, and P. L. 84, 83d Cong., supra, which amended sec- 
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tion 4, Universal Military Training and Service Act, provides that, in registering 
and inducting persons, the President will, to the extent that he considers prac- 
ticable and desirable, register and induct in the following order of priority’ 

(1) Priority 1—Those persons who participated as students in the Army 
Specialized Training Program or similar programs administered by the Navy, 
and those persons who were deferred from service during World War II for 
the purpose of pursuing a course of instruction leading to education in one 
of the following categories who have had less than 90 days of active duty in 
the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, or 
the United States Public Health Service (exclusive of the time spent in post- 
graduate training) * 

(a) Category A—Medical and allied specialists. 
(b) Category 3B—Dental and allied specialists. 

(2) Priority 11—Those persons who participated as students in the Army 
Specialized Training Program or similar programs administered by the Navy, 
and those persons who were deferred from service during World War II 
for the purpose of pursuing a course of instruction leading to education in 
one of the categories indicated in (1) (a) and (b) above, who have had 90 
days or more but less than 17 months of active duty in the Army, the Air 
Force, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, or the United States 
Public Health Service (exclusive of time spent in postgraduate training). 

(2) Prioviti II I—-Those persons who did not have active service in the 
Army, the Air Foree, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, or the 
United States Prblic Health Service subsequent to 16 September 1940. 

(4) Priov-ity ITV—Those persons not inelyded in the first and second 
priority who have had active service in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, 
the Marine Corns, the Coast Gvard, or the United States Public Health 
Servire subsenuent to 16 September 1940. Indnctions of persons in this 
priority will be made in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
President which may provide for the classification of such persons into 
groups according to the nvmber of frll months of svch service which they 
have had and for the induction of the members of any such grovp after the 
induction of the members of any other such group having a lesser number of 
frill months of such service. 

4. Approval. Anthority to approve applications for release from active duty 
under this Regulation is vested only in the Department of the Air Force, except 
as otherwise indicated in sections B, H, and J. 

5. OfFeers on Orders for Movement to Oversea Destination or Temporarily in 
Zone of Interior: 

a. Officers ov. Orders for Movemert to Oversea Destiratior.. An officer who is on 
orders for movement to an oversea destination may apply for release from active 
duty under this Regulation o”’y when hardship conditions as outlined in section D 
of this Regulation have arisen which did not exist prior to publication of the 
orders. 

b. Temporavi'y in Zore of Irterior. An officer who is temporarily in the zone 
of interior from an oversea major air command may apply for release from active 
duty under this Regulation or tender his resignation under AFR 36-12 on’y when 
hardshiv conditions as outlined in section D of this Regulation and paragraph 
5b(1), AFR 36-12, 22 March 1954, exist. 


c. Submission of Application and Shipment Overseas: 


(1) An officer on oversea orders who submits an application for release 
from active duty for hardship reasons as outlined in section D of this Regula- 
tion prior to departing his last duty base in the zone of interior will submit 
his application through normal military channels furnishing an informa- 
tion copy to the commander of the installation to which assigned or at- 
tached for processing for oversea assignment. An officer in this category 
who has departed his last duty base in the zone of interior and an officer 
temporarily in the zone of interior who makes application for release from 
active duty for hardship reasons as outlined in section D of this Regulation 
will submit his application direct to the Director of Military Personnel, 
Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., furnishing an information 
copy to the commander of the installation to which assigned or attached for 
oversea processing. : 

(2) An officer who arrives at the processing group servicing the port of em- 
barkation while his application for release is under consideration in the 
Department of the Air Force or an officer who is temporarily in the zone of 
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interior will not be released for oversea movement or be returned to the 
oversea major air command pending final action on his application for release. 
However, if such an application is disapproved, the officer may resubmit his 
application through the appropriate commander at the port if compelling 
new evidence warrants such action. 

(3) The commander at the port is authorized to release the officer for over- 
sea movement if in his opinion the new evidence does not warrant retention 
at the port. The commander will also forward the application for release 
from active duty direct to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF, Washington 25, D. C., with comments on the officer’s status and 
his reasons for action taken. 

6. Applications: 

a. Preparation and Forwarding. Applications for release from active duty 
under this Regulation will be prepared on 8 bv 10-inch paper in accordance 
with instructions contained in each section of this Regulation. Except as indi- 
eated in paragraph 5c, applications will be submitted to the officer’s immediate 
commander who will accomplish the first indorsement in accordance with the 
format of attachment 6 to this Regulation and forward the application through 
proper channels to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, 
Washington, 25, D. C., or, if the application is submitted under sections B and 
H, to the commander to whom approval authority has been delegated. Indors- 
ing commanders or their deputy commanders personally will recommend by in- 
dorserent approval or disapproval of the application as they see fit. Any 
indorsement recommending disapproval will include a statement of the reasons 
therefor. 

b. Withdrawal of Application: 

(1) Preparation and Forwarding. An officer may request that his appli- 
cation for release be withdrawn at any time prior to approval. The request 
will state the reasons therefor, will be forwarded through the same channels 
as the application for release, and will be subject to comment bv indorsing 
commanders. Any indorsement recommending disapproval will state the 
reasons therefor. 

(2) Approval. Any commander having in his possession an application 
for release at the time of receipt of request for withdrawal may take final 
action to approve the withdrawal and return all correspondence to the 
officer concerned. Any request for withdrawal which is not approved will 
be forwarded with the application for release. A request for withdrawal 
will not be approved if the officer has performed travel incident to processing 
for release from active duty under this Regulation. 

c. Disposition of Application. Upon completion of final processing in those 
instances approved by field commanders, the application for release and all allied 
papers including five copies of the final release orders, will be forwarded to the 
Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., 
with the least practicable delay. 

7. Service Requirements and Obligations: 

a. Service Requirements. Where any reference is made in sections C and D 
of this Regulation to the completion of a total of 8 years’ service, the officer will 
be credited with all service, both active and inactive, performed in any capacity, 
which is creditable in the computation of the basic pay of a commissioned officer. 

b. Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers. Medical, dental, and veterinary 
officers of the Medical Services in priorities I, II, III, or IV, as defined in paragraph 
3f, who are released from active duty under this Regulation prior to completion 
of 12 months’ active duty subsequent to 9 September 1950, may be obligated 
for further involuntary service under section 4 (i), Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, as amended. 

8. Miscellaneous Provisions: 

a. Issuance of Release Instructions and Release Orders. Upon approval of an 
application for release from active duty under this Regulation, the headquarters 
of the final approving authority will issue necessary instructions to effect the 
release of the officer. Final release orders will be issued as prescribed in AFM 
30-3. The appropriate section of this Regulation will be shown in all separation 
orders as the reason and authority for release from active duty, for example, 
“Undue Hardship—Section D, AFR 36-22.” 

b. Separation Forms. A certificate of service (DD Form 217AF, “Certificate 
of Service’) and a report of separation from the Armed Forces of the United 
States (DD Form 214, “Report of Separation From the Armed Forces of the 
United States’’) will be issued to each officer released from active duty under 
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this Regulation (see AFR 36-17 for instructions pertaining to the issuance of 
these forms). The appropriate section of this Regulation will be shown in item 
8 of DD Form 214, for example, ‘‘Release for Purpose Enlistment RegAF— 
Section B, AFR 36-22.” 

c. Retention of Commissions: 

(1) Permanent. The release of an officer under this Regulation will not 
affect any current permanent appointment which the officer may hold as a 
Reserve of the Air Force. 

(2) Temporary. All temporary appointments then held by the officer 
will be terminated effective the date of release from active duty. If the 
officer is eligible for appointment under AFR 36-69, he will be tendered such 
appointment and his release from active duty and his appointment pursuant 
to that Regulation will be accomplished in succeeding paragraphs of the 
same special orders. 

d. Assignment to and Participation in Reserve Activities. An Air Force Reserve 
officer whose release from active duty is effected under this Regulation will be 
initially assigned to Headquarters, Continental Air Command (NARS), Air 
Reserve Records Center, 3800 York Street, Denver, Colorado, effective the date 
following the effective date of release from active duty. Air National Guard 
of the United States officers whose release from active duty is effected under this 
Regulation, will revert to the control of the State, Territory, or District of Colum- 
bia from which he entered active Federal service. (See AFM 30-3.) The 
Universal Military Training and Service Act requires that any officer who has a 
service obligation (as outlined in AFR 45-35) must affiliate with and participate 
in an “organized unit” of a Reserve component, provided that he is mentally 
and physically qualified, that assignment is available in the unit and can, without 
undue personal hardship, be filled by him. All other officers, not possessing a 
service obligation, will be encouraged to affiliate with and participate in a unit 
of the Reserve. 

e. Leave. An officer who has applied for or been recommended for release 
under this Regulation may, upon his request and at the discretion of local com- 
manders, be granted accrued ordinary leave pending final action in his case, 
subject to immediate call from leave address upon approval of his release. An 
officer based overseas will not be returned to the Zone of Interior under these 
provisions, but is not hereby rendered ineligible for return under the existing 
regulations authorizing emergency leave. 

f. Reasstignment. An officer who has applied for release from active duty 
under this Regulation will not be reassigned unless such action is specifically 
authorized by Headquarters USAF, except as indicated in paragraph 5. 


SECTION B-——-RELEASE FOR PURPOSE OF APPOINTMENT AS WARRANT OFFICER, 
REGULAR AIR FORCE, OR FOR ENLISTMENT IN REGULAR AIR FORCE 


9. Policy. An officer, other than a chaplain, medical, or dental officer, may 
be released from active duty under this section as follows: 

a. Appointment or Reappointment as Warrant Officer in Regular Air Force. 
An officer who was discharged as a permanent warrant officer to enter upon 
active duty as a commissioned officer or who holds a letter of selection for appoint- 
ment as a permanent warrant officer may be released from active duty for the 
purpose of accepting an appointment as a permanent warrant officer. Upon 
approval of his application for release, Headquarters USAF will take concurrent 
action to effect the officer’s release and his appointment as a warrant oflicer in 
the Regular Air Force. 

b. Enlistment or Reenlistment in Regular Air Force. An officer may be released 
from active duty for the purpose of enlisting or reenlisting in the Regular Air 
Force in accordance with enlistment regulations currently in effect. When the 
enlistment regulations require that prior approval for enlistment, to include 
determination of grade for enlistment where applicable, be obtained from the 
Chief of Staff, USAF, the application for release will not be approved until 
authorization for the person’s enlistment is received from Headquarters USAF. 

c. Place and Date of Appointment or Enlistment. An officer, released from 
active duty under this section will be appointed or reappointed in the Regular 
Air Force or enlisted or reenlisted in the Regular Air Force at the place of separa- 
tion on the day following the date of release. 

10. Approval: 

a. Authority. Except as indicated in b below, commanders of major air 
commands are authorized to approve or disapprove applications for release under 
this section and to take final action thereon. Commanders of major air commands 
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may delegate to qualified commanders within their commands authority to 
approve such applications and to take final action thereon, but authority to dis- 
approve applications and to take final action thereon may not be redelegated. 

b. Special Categories. Application for release under this section for officers in 
the following categories will be forwarded as indicated in paragraph 6 to the 
Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., for 
final approval and action: 

(1) Officers who have unfilled commitments to the Air Force as a result of 
service or undergraduate training completed during their current tour of 
duty. 

(2) Officers assigned to activities not under the assignment jurisdiction of a 
major air command, and all other officers where assignment jurisdiction is 
in question. 

(3) Officers who are applying for release for the purpose of appointment as 
warrant officers. 

(4) Officers whose assignments are controlled by Headquarters USAF or 
who are assigned to duty with the atomic energy program. 

11. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application for release 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in his 
behalf will be referred to him without action. Applications will be submitted in 
accordance with the format of attachment 1 to this Regulation and will be for- 
warded as indicated in paragraph 6 to the commander authorized to take final 
action thereon as indicated in paragraph 10. If the applicant holds a letter of 
selection for appointment as a warrant officer, a copy of the letter will be attached 
to his application for release. If the application is submitted under paragraph 9b 
and the enlistment regulations require that prior approval for enlistment be 
obtained from the Chief of Staff, USAF, the officer will submit a request for such 
approval in letter form concurrently with his application for release. The com- 
mander authorized to take final action on the application for release will indorse 
the request for approval of enlistment directly to the Director of Personnel 
Procurement and Training, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. The 
application for release will be held in abeyance pending receipt of authorization 
for enlistment from Headquarters USAF. 

12. Release Overseas. An officer, upon application, may be released in an 
oversea major air command under this section for the purpose of accepting ap- 
pointment or reappointment as a warrant officer in the Regular Air Force or 
enlisting or reenlisting in the Regular Air Force within the command in which.he 
is serving, provided that the theater commander concerned approves his retention 
in the command in such status. 

13. Leave. Unused accrued leave at the time of release under the authority 
contained in this section will be carried forward into new status in accordance with 
AFR 35-22. 

14. Fail re To Accept Appointment as Warrant Officer or To Enlist. If the 
officer fails to accept appointment as warrant officer or to enlist in the Regular 
Air Force at the place of separation on the day following release from active dty, 
the commander of the place of separation will report these facts by electrical 
transmission to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., so that appropriate action may be initiated to terminate any 
appointments which the individal may hold in the USAF. 

15. Physical Status for Enlistment. If the standard medical examination 
conducted in connection with the separation processing of an officer who is being 
released under this section for the purpose of enlistment or reenlistment in the 
Regular Air Force discloses medical defects which are disqualifying for enlistment 
or reenlistment, a completed copy of Standard Form 88, ‘‘Report of Medical 
Examination,’’ with recommendations will be forwarded to the Director of Per- 
sonnel Procurement and Training, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., 
for final determination of the applicant’s physical status. Separation processing 
will be suspended pending further instructions. 


SECTION C-——-RELEASE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL HEALTH, SAFETY, OR INTEREST 


16. Policy. Except as indicated in paragraph 5 and subject to the service 
requirements outlined herein, an officer may be released from active duty under 
this section when he can definitely establish that he can render more valuable 
service to the Nation in a civilian capacity. An application will be approved 
only when it can be determined that the separation of the officer is essential from 
a national point of view and that the app.ication is based on national interest and 
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not on the personal desire and interest of the officer. An officer who has not com- 
pleted a total of 8 years’ service as defined in paragraph 7 may apply for release 
from active duty under this section but may not tender his resignation under 
paragraph 5b, AFR 36-12, 22 March 1954, except a medical, dental, or veterinary 
officer who has completed 12 months active duty subsequent to 9 September 1950, 
and is not obligated under section 4 (d), Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

17. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application submitted 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in 
his behalf will be referred to the officer without action. Applications will be 
submitted in accordance with the format of attachment 2 to this Regulation. 
Affidavits, letters, or other documentary evidence from responsi»le officials of 
the firm, corporation, or agency substantiating the facts outlined in paragraph 16, 
and clearly establishing the need for the services of the applicant will be submitted 
with application. The application will be forwarded as indicated in paragraph 
6. 

SECTION D—RELEASE BECAUSE OF UNDUE HARDSHIP 


18. Policy. An officer may be released from active duty under this section 
when it can be determined definitely that his retention in the active military 
service is causing undue hardship either to himself or to mem’ ers of his family. 
An officer who has not completed a total of 8 years’ service as defined in paragraph 
7 may apply for release from active duty under this section but may not tender his 
resignation under paragraph 5b, AFR 36-12, 22 March 1954, except a medical, 
dental, or veterinary ofticer who has completed 12 months active duty subsequent 
to 9 Septem er 1950, and is not obligated under section 4 (d), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. 

19. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application submitted 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in 
his behalf will be referred to him without action. Applications will be submitted 
in accorcance with the format of attachment 3 to this Regulation. Documentary 
evidence in the form of letters, telegrams, and affidavits (and financial statements, 
where pertinent) will be attached to each application, clearly esta lishing that: 

a. He or his family is undergoing hardships greater than those har ships 
normally experienced by members or families of members of the military service. 

b. The hardship is not of a temporary nature. 

c. The conditions cannot be alleviated by any other means except by his 
separation from the service. 

d. Upon separation from the service, he will be able to eliminate or alleviate 
materially the conditions. 

The application will be forwarded as indicated in paragraph 6. 


SECTION E-—-RELEASE BECAUSE OF AGE 


20. Policy. Officers serving on extended active duty who attain maximum ages 
comparable to the statutory retirement ages prescribed for officers of the Regular 
Air Force, will be released from active duty under this section on the last day of 
the month in which they attain such maximum ages, except as indicated in 
paragraphs 22 and 23. The statutory retirement ages for officers of the Kegular 
Air Force are: 


a. Commissioned Officers in Grade of Major General__-_----- 62 
b. Commissioned Officers in Grade of Brigadier General and Below ____- 60 
c; Warrant Officers...........-... many ere SFr) 60 


21. Responsibility of Local Commanders. Not earlier than 90 days or not 
later than 60 deys prior to the end of the month in which the officer will attain 
maximum age, local commanders will report each officer individually to Director 
of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. In each 
instance, the officer will be given a standard medical examination and the com- 
pleted SF 88, clearly indicating the purpose for which it was accomplished, will 
accompany the report. 

22. Disposition of Hospitalized Officers. An officer who is hospitalized at the 
time he attains maximum age will not be released from active duty pending final 
determination of his physical status. Upon completion of maximum hospitaliza- 
tion, he will be placed before a medical board. If the officer is found to be physi- 
vally fit for service, necessary action will be taken by the hospital commander to 
effect his release under this section, provided that action is not pending under 
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paragraph 23. If the findings of the medical board indicate that appearance 
before a physical evaluation board is warranted, officer will be processed in ac- 
cordance with AFM 35-4. Notification of any of these actions will be forwarded 
to Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Exception to Policy: 

a. When Requested. At the time of reporting, local commanders may request 
exceptions to the policy contained in paragraph 20, when it is considered that the 
retention of the officer is for the best interest of the service. Requests for excep- 
tion will be for definite periods not to exceed 1 year and will be granted only 
under the following conditions: 

(1) When the officer for whom the exception is requested is engaged on a 
project which can be completed in the specified period for which the excep- 
tion is requested, or 

(2) When the officer for whom the exception is recuested is needed to train 
his replacement. 

b. Submission of Requests. Commanders concerned will submit requests for 
exception through channels to Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF, Washington 25, D. C. Requests for exception will contain the name of 
the replacement, where necessary. The completed report of medical examination 
required in paragraph 21 will accompany each request. 

ce. Final Determination. The officer’s current physical condition, his medical 
history and his essentiality to the Air Force will be reviewed in Headquarters 
USAF in determining whether retention on active duty is warranted. 


SECTION F-——-RELEASE FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT (MEDICAL REASONS) 


24. Policy. An officer may be released from active duty under this section 
when a medical board has considered his case and has found the officer physically 
qualified for return to active duty in a general service status, but has reeommended 
against such disposition for the reasons outlined in a through c below, and the 
findings and recommendations of the medical board have been approved by the 
hospital commander. 

a. A presumption that continued active service would be harmful to the officer 
and would not be in the best interest of the service. 

b. Indications that the officer is unlikely to render effective service upon return 
to duty by reason of a possible early recurrence or aggravation of incapacitating 
symptoms as a result of conditions peculiar to the military service, or 

c. Other medical reasons. 

25. Forwarding Medical Board Reports. The Air Force liaison officer at the 
hospital will forward AF Form 618, ‘‘Medical Board Report,” by letter direct 
to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., 
furnishing an information copy of the letters to all intermediate commands, 
The letter will be prepared in accordance with format of attachment 4 to this 
Regulation. Attached to the letter will be a statement from the officer con- 
cerned indicating his desires regarding release from active duty and such other 
information or comments as may be pertinent to the case. To permit expeditious 
assignment action in the event recommendation for release from active duty 
not favorably considered, a standard request for assignment instructions will also 
be attached. 


SECTION G—RELEASE FOR CONVENIENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT (MISCELLANEOUS) 


26. Policy. Officers of the Reserve Forces may be released from active duty 
for the convenience of the Government under this section as follows: 

a. Air Force Reserve Officer’s Training Corps Graduates. Air Force Reserve 
Officer’s Training Corps graudates who are eliminated from the flying training 
program may be released from active duty. (See AFM 35-7.) 

b. Congressional Medal of Honor. Officers who have been awarded the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor will be released from active duty upon application. 
(See AFR 35-30.) 

c. Unable To Attain Eligibility for Retirement Pay Benefits Under Title ITT, 
P. L. 810, 80th Cong. (62 Stat. 1087; 10 U. S. C. 1036). Officers who, based upon 
their current age and length of satisfactory Federal service completed will be 
unable to complete the necessary 20 years of “‘satisfactory Federal service 
specified in section 302 (b), P. L. 810, 80th Cong., Army and Air Force Vitalization 
and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948—contained in JAAFBul 29, 1948 (see 
AFR 45-7) by the time they reach the age of 60 and therefore will not attain 
eligibility for retirement pay benefits under title III of that law, may apply for 
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release from active duty. Special registrants (medical, dental and veterinary 
officers) under section 4 (i) of the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
and those persons who would have been special registrants but for their status as 
Reserve officers of the Air Force, will not be eligible to apply for release under 
this policy until they have completed the full term of service specified for their 
class of special registrants as outlined in AFR 36-51. Each application will be 
given special consideration and will be approved unless release of the officer is 
precluded by overriding military requirements. 

d. Other Reasons. Officers who are ineligible for release under any other section 
of this Regulation may apply for release from active duty under this section if 
they can establish that release will be in the best interest of the Air Force. Appli- 
cations will not be approved in any instance where the records indicate that elimi- 
nation action under any other Regulation is appropriate. 

27. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application submitted 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in 
his behalf will be referred to him without action. Applications will be prepared 
in accordance with the format of attachment 5 to this Regulation. Where appro- 
priate, each application will have attached thereto evidence to substantiate the 
reasons given for requesting release. Applications will be forwarded as indicated 
in paragraph 6. 


SECTION H-——Rs#LEASE FROM INDEFINITE ACTIVE DUTY STATEMENT 
EXTENDED ACTIVE DUTY 


AND FROM 


28. Policy. The signing of an indefinite active duty statement as outlined in 
AFR 36-51 does not preclude the release of an officer under sections B through 
G of this Regulation, or his separation under other appropriate directives. Except 
as indicated in paragraph 5, he may also request release from the indefinite active 
duty statement and from extended active duty under this section when: 

a. He has served not less than 1 year under the indefinite active duty statement. 

b. He has served not less than 3 vears on current tour of active duty. 

c. He is not on orders for oversea assignment, or if serving in an oversea assign- 
ment, he has completed 1 year of his oversea tour, or 1 year subsequent to arrival 
of dependents in the oversea theater. 

d. He has no unfulfilled service obligations as a result of agreements entered 
into with the Air Force for any reason. Normally, applications will be approved 
when it can be determined that release of the officer will not be inconsistent with 
the interests of the Air Force. 

29. Approval: 

a. Authority. Except as indicated in b and e below, commanders of major air 
commands are authorized to approve applications for release under this section 
and to take final action thereon. This authority may not be redelegated. Any 
applications which are disapproved by commanders of major air commands will 
be forwarded by indorsement to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF, Washington 25, D. C., for final action. Indorsement will contain state- 
ment of reasons for recommending disapproval. 

b. Special categories. See paragraph 10b. 

c. Officers of the Medical Services. See paragraph 43. 

30. Submission and Forwarding of Applications. An application submitted 
under this section must originate with the officer. An application initiated in 
his behalf will be referred to him without action. Applications will be prepared 
in accordance with the format of attachment 7 to this Regulation and will be 
forwarded as indicated in paragraph 6. 


SECTION I-—-RELEASE OF OFFICERS SERVING IN DEFERRED RELEASE 


STATUS OR 
UNDER AGREEMENTS ENTERED INTO WITH THE AIR FORCE FOR ANY 


REASON 


31. Officers Serving in Deferred Release Categories. Prior to 1 September 
1953, officers were given an opportunity to definitely establish their active duty 
status as either voluntary indefinite or desirous of immediate release. Com- 
manders of major air commands were authorized to release those officers who were 
desirous of immediate release, except officers in the following categories: 

a. ROTC graduates who have a 2-year obligation pursuant to section 6(d), 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

b. Officers of the Medical Services. 

c. Chaplains. 

d. Rated officers on flying status who had in excess of 12 months’ retainability. 

e. Officers attending initial course of flying training and rated officers who had 
served less than 3 years since completion of initial tour. 
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f. Officers then attending and officers who had service obligations as a result 
of Government sponsored education at civilian institutions (see AFR 53-11). 

g. Officers whose immediate release would have seriously and directly impaired 
the mission capabilities of the command. 

h. Officers, other than officers in categories a through g above, whose release 
would have been in excess of 8 percent of the assigned strength of their commands 
as of 30 June 1953. 

32. Policy. Officers in the categories listed in paragraph 31 are considered to 
be serving in a deferred release status and will continue to serve under their current 
active service commitments as outlined in paragraph 13, AFR 36-51, 18 January 
1952, until such commitments are fulfilled. An officer in this category, if other- 
wise qualified, may be released under sections B through G or paragraph 34, or 
separated under other appropriate directives prior to completion of his required 
period of service. 

33. Authority To Release Upon Completion of Required Periods of Service. 
Except as indicated in a and b below, commanders of all bases and organizations 
having access to adequate medical and other facilities to process officers in accord- 
ance with AFR 36-17 are authorized to release officers under this paragraph upon 
completion of their required periods of service as outlined in AFR 36-51. Com- 
manders will take nezessary action to insure that release is effected not later than 
the date current required periods of service are completed. 

a. Officers of Medical Services. The release of officers of the Medical Services 
will be governed by section K of this Regulation. 

b. Chaplains. Immediate commanders will furnish direct to the Director of 
Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., not earlier than 
120 days and not later than 90 days prior to the established date of separation the 
names of all chaplains eligible for release under this paragraph. This report will 
include the officer’s full name, grade, service number, and his established date of 
separation. No chaplain will be released under this paragraph prior to receipt of 
approval from Headquarters USAF. 

34. Authority To Release Prior to Completion of Required Periods of Service. 
Commanders of major air commands are authorized to release officers in the follow- 
ing categories prior to completion of their required periods of service when the 
officer desires release and the commander of the major air command concerned 
determines that release is not inconsistent with the interest of their command 
(this authority may not be redelegated) : 

a. Officers retained involuntarily because their release would have seriously and 
directly impaired the mission capabilities of the command as outlined in para- 
graph 3lg. 

b. Officers retained involuntarily as a result of the 8 percent limitation as out- 
lined in paragraph 31h. 


SECTION J-——-RELEASE OF OFFICERS RETURNED TO ZONE OF INTERIOR WITH LESS 
THAN 6 MONTHS’ RETAINABILITY 


35. Policy. Any officer, other than a medical, dental, or veterinary officer or a 
chaplain, who is not serving in an indefinite active duty status as outlined in 
AFR 36-51, has been returned from an oversea assignment (other than tem- 
porary duty) and, upon arrival at the port of debarkation in the zone of interior, 
has less than 6 months’ retainability, will be released from active duty. 

36. Authority To Release. Commanders of the personnel processing activity 
servicing the port of debarkation are authorized to release officers in this category 
under this section. Officers will be processed for separation in accordance with 
AFR 36-17. 


SECTION K-——RELEASE OF OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


37. Policy. Officers of the Medical Service may be released from active duty 
upon completion of the required periods of service as outlined in paragraphs 38 
through 43. Immediate commanders will furnish the Surgeon General, USAF, 
Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C., direct not later than 120 days prior 
to the established date of separation the names of all officers of the Medical 
Service eligible for release under this section. This report will include the officer’s 
full name, grade, service number, and his established date of separation. No 
officer of the Medical Service will be released under this section prior to receipt 
of approval of Headquarters USAF. 

38. Release of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers Serving Involuntarily. 
Medical, dental, and veterinary officers of the Medical Service, USAF, serving 
on extended active duty in accordance with the Universal Military Training and 
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Service Act, as amended by P. L. 84, 83d Cong., may be released from active 
duty in accordance with this paragraph provided that these officers have served 
on extended active duty for the following minimum periods of service (unless 
earlier released under sections C through G of this Regulation) : 

a. Priority I Officers. Priority I officers will be required to serve a period of 
24 months from date of entry on current tour of active duty. 

b. Priority II Officers: 

(1) Priority II officers who had less than 9 months prior creditable service 
will be required to serve a period of 24 months from date of entry on current 
tour of active duty. 

(2) Priority II officers who had 9 months but less than 12 months will be 
required to serve a period of 21 months from date of entry on current tour 
of active duty. 

(3) Priority II officers who had 12 months but less than 15 months will be 
required to serve a period of 18 months from date of entry on current tour 
of active duty. 

(4) Priority II officers who had 15 months but less than 17 months will be 
required to serve a period of 15 months from date of entry on current tour 
of active duty. 

c. Priority III Officers. Priority III officers will be required to serve a period 
of 24 months from date of entry on active duty. 

d. Participants in Training Programs. Officers who were participants in 
training programs which have as a prerequisite a specified period of time contract 
will serve on active duty for the period specified in such contract agreement unless 
required to serve longer by virtue of being included in one of the categories 
prescribed in a, b, and ¢ above. Training performed by medical, dental, and 
veterinary officers as interns and senior dental students does not count toward 
fulfilling such specified period of time contract agreements or in determining 
priority in accordance with P. L. 779, 81st Cong., as amended. 

39. Release of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers Serving Voluntarily. 
Medical, dental, and veterinary officers of the Medical Service, USAF, serving 
on active duty in accordance with P. L. 381, 80th Cong., may be released from 
active duty in accordance with this paragraph, provided that these officers have 
served on active duty for the minimum periods of service prescribed in paragraph 
38, except’ 

a. Priority I, II, and III officers who volunteered for active duty subsequent 
to 1 January 1954, will be required to serve for the period for which they volun- 
teered (tour specified in orders effecting active duty) unless sooner released. 
This date has been established since officers who accomplished AF Form 125, 
“Application for Extended Active Duty With the United States Air Force in 
Commissioned Officer Grade,”’ prior to 1 January 1954 were required to volunteer 
for a minimum tour of 2 years and were not given an opportunity to volunteer 
for the minimum periods outlined in paragraph 38. 

b. Priority IV officers will be required to serve for the period for which they 
volunteered (tour specified in orders effecting active duty) unless sooner released. 

40. Discharge of Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers. Medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers who were required to register under section 4(i), Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (added by P. L. 779, 81st Cong., and amended 
by P. L. 84, 83d Cong.), now serving on active duty who have served for 12 or 
more months since 9 September 1950, will, upon release from active duty, be 
discharged from all commissions and appointments in accordance with section 
4(b) of the said Act. (See AFR 36-12 now in process of revision.) 

41. Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Officers Afforded Opportunity To Resign. 
Medical, dental, and veterinary officers of the Medical Service, USAF, serving on 
active duty pursuant to call or order to active duty after 9 September 1950, who 
were not required to register in accordance with section 4 (i), Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, for the sole reason that they were members 
of a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, will be afforded the opportunity to 
resion in accordance with paragraph 5b (4), AFR 36-12, 22 March 1954. 

42. Release of Medical Service (MSC), Women’s Medical Specialist (W MSC), 
and Air Force Nurses. Medical Service (MSC), Women’s Medical Specialists 
(WMSC), and Air Force nurses may be released from active duty upon comple- 
tion of the period for which they volunteered. 

43. Release of Officers of Medical Service Serving Under Indefinite Active Duty 
Statement: 


a. Policy. See paragraph 28. 
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b. Submission and Forwarding of Applications, An application submitted under 
this paragraph must originate with the officer. An application initiated in his be- 
half will be referred to him without action. Applications will be prepared in 
accordance with the format of attachment 7 of this Regulation and will be for- 
warded through channels to the Surgeon General, USAF, Headquarters USAF, 
Washington 25, D. C. No officer of the Medical Service will be released under 
this paragraph without prior approval of Headquarters USAF. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


N. F. TWINING 
OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
K. E. THIEBAUD 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


[Air Foree Regulation No. 36-50A, Department of the Air Force, Washington, 9 September 1953] 
OFFICER PERSONNEL 
Retirement of Commissioned and Warrant Officers 


AFR 36-50, 15 May 1951, is changed as follows: 
* * re * * 
3. General: 
* * * * * 
g. References: 
AFM 173—20— Pay and Allowances of Officers and Airmen. 


o * * * fe * * 


5. General. The term “‘voluntary retirement”’ as used herein includes all types 
of retirement which an officer initiates. Approval of applications for retirement 
may be mandatory or discretionary, dependent upon the specific provision of law. 
Statutes governing voluntary retirement under this section apply only to members 
of the Regular Air Force, with the exception of the provision of law cited in para- 
graph 6a (1), which contains a specific authority for the retirement of commis- 
sioned officers of the Reserve components of the Air Force. 

6. Commissioned Officers: 

a. After 20 Years’ Service: 

(1) Any officer on the active list of the Regular Air Force or any officer of 
the Reserve components of the Air Force who shall have completed not less 
than 20 years’ active Federal service in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
at least 10 years of which shall have been aetive commissioned service, may, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, be retired upon his own 
application with annual pay equal to 2% percent of the annual active duty 
basic pay of the rank with which retired, multiplied by the number of years 
of service credited for basic pay purposes and not to exceed a total of 75 per- 
cent. of such annual active duty basic pay, provided that in computing the 
number of years of such service for the purpose of determining the percentage 
of active duty annual pay, and for no other purpose, any fractional part of 
a year amounting to 6 months or more shall be counted as a complete year 
(section 5, act 31 July 1935 (49 Stat. 507) ; section 3, act 13 June 1940 (54 Stat. 
380) ; section 202, title II, P. L. 810, 80th Cong., Army and Air Force Vitaliza- 
tion and Retirement Equalization Act of 1948—contained in JAAFBul 29, 
1948 (62 Stat. 1084); 10 U. 8. C. 943a, 971b; M. L. 1949, section 326; P. L. 
126, 83d Cong.). 

* * Pa o + * * 


d. World War I Service. Any commissioned officer on the active list of the 
Regular Air Force who served in any capacity as a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States prior to 12 November 1918, shall, upon his own 
application, be retired with annual pay equal to 75 percent of his active duty 
annual pay at the time of his retirement unless entitled to retired pay of a higher 
grade as hereinafter provided, except that officers who are under investigation or 
who are awaiting trial by courts-martial or the result of such trial, or whose cases 
are pending before courts of inquiry shall be retired only when the application for 
retirement has been approved by the Secretary of the Air Force (section 5, act 
31 July 1935 (49 Stat. 507) ;-section 3, act 13 June 1940 (54 Stat. 380); and section 
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202, title II, Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 1084); 10 U. S. C. 943a, 971b; M. L. 1949, section 326). 

* * * * * * + 

By OrpER oF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 
N. F. TWINING 

OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff, United. States Air Force 

K. E. THIEBAUD 

Colonel, USAF 

Air Adjutant General 


"AFR 36-50 
‘Air Force Regulation No. 36-50, Department of the Air Force, Washington, 15 May 1951] 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Retirement of Commissioned and Warrant Officers 


SECTION I-—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Paragraph 


gc semi A TIES Sen eT Ni cae RE Ae ae se aera ee a yes | 
I oe os aac a ata ean ae a ee peice ca a oe aed an See 2 
IIR RE cee ne ee ee oe ee spots Seyi br ee ccieaae 3 
Cop en Ne  .  eccennennceesecsuc« il eeeknees 1 
SECTION II—VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
Ce Ne a ee a as ee as me 5 
Commissioned Officers—Statutory Authority__--_ --- Bk BT ES 6 
Warrant Officers—Statutory Authority....-......--.-__-_----. Sanat 7 
De on nants nada wanteeneenédeen nar cae 8 
Withdrawal of Application for Retirement___._..._......------------ 7 9 
SECTION III—INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
CR ee eee ea a 10 
ne ne eaneuatee cations en - 11 
Elimination—Surplus in Grade____ ~~~. Sa updencelsaiace tite cales atte avtivsies-taahet . 12 
Elimination—Statutory Age_________-- sn ee tachi ne ao Bi init 13 
Elimination—Service in Grade, ‘“‘Years’ Service,’”’ or Age___________---- 14 
Elimination—Failure of Selection for Promotion____________- ty 15 
Elimination—Female Personnel ____._.._________--_------- =e ; 16 
Teta ee cemdewsunes ee ee a 17 
DCR GE GNIE PORVIOR |g. oo ene ccen cee tbe tes , 18 
Disqualified for Promotion— Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps- ---- 19 
Removal from the Active List____- : eee eS seri Men cei ear 20 
SECTION IV—-RETIRED GRADE, RANK, AND STATUS 
a i aha reich bein res 21 
Advemoement on the Retired List_........................-- satis 22 
Change in Status After Retirement - 23 


*The provisions of this Regulation correspond to the provisions of AR 605-245, 19 May 1949; paragraph 12 
AR 40-20, 22 April 1948; and paragraph 20, AR 40-25, 22 January 1948, which are no longer applicable to 
Air Force activities. 


SECTION I--GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Purpose. This Regulation establishes procedures within the Department 
of the Air Force for the implementation of laws governing the retirement of com- 
missioned and warrant officers of the Air Force, except for physical disability. 
(See AFR 35-49 for physical disability retirement.) 

2. Scope. The provisions of this Regulation are applicable to commissioned 
and warrant officers of the Air Force of the United States, hereinafter referred to 
collectively as ‘‘officers,’’ unless otherwise indicated. Commissioned and warrant 
officers of other departments or agencies who are serving on active duty with the 
Air Force will be governed by the regulations of their respective services. Appli- 
cations for retirement submitted by such personnel will be forwarded through 
channels to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF, Washington 


25, D. C., for pracessing and referral to the appropriate department or agency for 
final action. 
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3. General: 

a. Retirement Orders. Orders announcing the retirement of officers of any com- 
ponent for any reason will be issued only by the Department of the Air Force. 
Retirement orders having been fully executed, if regular and valid, cannot in the 
absence of fraud, be revoked. 

b. Effective Date of Retirement. Retirement authorized by law of Federal per- 
sonnel of whatever class, * * miJitary, * *, and for whatever cause retired, 
shall take effect on the first day of the month following the month in which said 
retirement would otherwise be effective (sec 1, act of 23 April 1930 (46 Stat 253) ; 
5 U. 8. C. 47a; M. L. 1949, see 322a). The statement in orders announcing the 
retirement of officers on the last day of a month indicates that such date is their 
last day of active service and that they enter into a “retired’’ status on the 
following day. 

c. Place of Retirement: 

(1) Officers who are assigned to duty stations within the Zone of Interior 
will be retired at their duty stations. Officers returned from overseas for 
retirement will be retired at the aerial port of debarkation or at the personnel 
processing group at the water port of debarkation. (See AFR 36-17.) 

(2) Officers may request retirement at their foreign duty stations. If 
approval is recommended by the oversea commander, such requests normally 
will be approved by the Department of the Air Force. Consent of govern- 
ment of foreign country must be obtained. Should it be necessary to return 
an officer whose retirement at an oversea duty station is pending to the 
United States for hospitalization or for any other reason, he will not be 
returned to the oversea station solely for the purpose of retirement. 

d. Physical Clearance. Each officer, prior to retirement for any reason, will be 
required to undergo a final-tyre physical examination conducted in accordance 
with existing regulations and directives, to include an electrocardiogram if the 
officer has attained the age of 40 years. 

(1) Voluntary Retirement. Standard Form 88, “‘Report of Medical Exam- 
ination,” together with audiogram and electrocardiogram, if applicable, and 
other reports of special studies, will be attached to each application for 
voluntary retirement submitted under the provisions of section IT. 

(2) Involuntary Retirement. Officers retired under the provisions of section 
4 will undergo final-type physical examination upon request of Headquarters 
USAF. 

e. Reassignment. An officer who has applied for voluntary retirement under 
the provisions of section II, or whose retirement is pending under the provisions 
of section III, will not be reassigned unless such action is specifically authorized 
by Headquarters USAF. 

f. Residence and Travel Abroad. Subsequent to retirement, an officer may 
obtain authority for foreign residence or travel in accordance with the provisions 
of AFR 36-4. 

g. References: 


AFR 173-—25—Pay of Retired Commissioned and Warrant officers of the Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force. 

Joint Travel Regulations— Mileage, travel of dependents, and shipment of house- 
hold goods. 

AFR 34—-23—Payment for unused accrued leave (now in process of publication). 


4. General Statutory Authority: 

a. Officers of the Reserve Forces. Statutes governing the retirement of officers 
apply only to members of the Regular Air Force, with the exception of the pro- 
vision of law cited in paragraph 6a (1), which contains a specific authority for the 
retirement of commissioned officers of the Reserve components of the Air Force 
of the United States. 

b. Air Force Nurse Corps and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps: 

(1) Except as otherwise specifically provided, all laws now or hereafter 
applicable to male commissioned offcers or to former male co nmissioned 
officers of the Regular Air Force, shall in like cases be applicable respecti--ely 
to commissioned officers or forrrer commissioned officers of the Air Force 
Nurse Corps and the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Regular Air Force 
(sec 109, title I, Army-Navy Nurses Act of 16 April 1947 (61 Stat 45); 10 
U.S.C. 166h; M. L. 1949, sec 78g; as amended by act of 16 May 1950 (Public 
Law 514—8Ist Congress) (contained in AF Bul 18, June 1950)). 

(2) ¥ xcept as otherwise provided, all laws and regulations now or hereafter 
applicable to commissioned and former commissioned officers of the USAFR 
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shall, in like cases, be applicable, respectively, to commissioned and former 

commissioned officers of the Air Force Nurse ad and the Women’s Medical 

Specialist Corps of the United States Air Force Reserve (see 115, title I, 

Army-Navy Nurses Act of 16 April 1947 (61 Stat 46); 10 U.S.C. 375; M. L. 

1949, sec 1340-2; as amended by act 16 May 1950 (P. L. 514—8 1st Congress) 

(contained in AF Bul 18, June 1950)). 

c. Women in the Air Force (WAF): 
(1) Except as otherwise specifically provided, all laws now or hereafter 
applicable to male commissioned officers and warrant officers or to former 
male commissioned officers and warrant officers of the Regular Air Force shall, 
: in like cases, be applicable, respectively, to female commissioned officers and 
: warrant officers or to former female commissioned officers and warrant officers 
of the Regular Air Force (sec 306, title III, Women’s Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948 (62 Stat 373); 5 U. S. C. 627e). 

(2) Except as otherwise specifically provided, all laws now applicable to 
male commissioned officers and former commissioned officers of the USAFR, 
shall be applicable, respectively, to female commissioned officers and former 
commissioned officers, of the United States Air Force Reserve (see 310 (b), 
title III, Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 1948 (62 Stat 374); 
5 U.S. ©. 627i). 
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; SECTION II—VOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 
5. General. The term “voluntary retirement” as used herein includes all types 
of retirement which an officer initiates. Approval of applications for retirement 
may be mandatory or discretionary, dependent upon the specific provision of law. 
6. Commissioned Officers—Statutory Authority: 
‘ a. After Twenty Years’ Service: 
3 (1) Any officer on the active list of the Regular Air Force or any officer of 
Q the Reserve components of the Air Force of the United States who shall 
4 have completed not less than 20 or more than 30 years’ active Federal service 
} in the Armed Forces of the United States, at least 10 years of which shall have 


been active commissioned service, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, be retired upon his own application with annual pay equal to 
2% percent of the annual active duty basic pay of the rank with which retired, 
multiplied by the number of years of service credited for basic pay purposes 
and not to exceed a total of 75 percent of such annual active duty basic pay, 
provided that in computing the number of years of such service for the pur- 
pose of: determining the percentage of active-duty annual pay, and for no 
other purpose, any fractional part of a year amounting to six months or more 
shall be counted as a complete year; provided further, that for the purpose of 
determining years of service credited for basic pay in the case of a general 
officer, such service shall be that which would be credited to such general 
officer if he were on the promotion list and serving in the grade of colonel; 
provided further that any commissioned officer on the active list of the 
Regular Air Force who served in any capacity as a member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States prior to 12 November 1918, shall, upon 
his own application, be retired with annual pay equal to 75 percent of his 
active-duty annual pay at the time of his retirement unless entitled to retired 
pay of a higher grade as hereinafter provided, except that officers who are 
under investigation or who are awaiting trial by courts-martial or the result 
of such trial, or whose cases are pending before courts of inquiry shall be 
retired only when the application for retirement has been approved by the 
Secretary of the Air Force (sec 5, act of 31 July 1935 (49 Stat 507); sec 3, 
act of 13 June 1940 (54 Stat 380); and sec 2C2, title II, Army and Air Force 
Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 29 June 1948 (62 Stat 1084) ; 
10 U.S.C. 943a, 971b; M.L. 1949, sec 326). 

(2) An officer on the active list of either the Air Force Nurse Corps or the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Regular Air Force, after 20 years’ 
active Federal service in the Armed Forces of the United States, may upon 
her request, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, be retired 
and shall receive retired pay equal to 2% percent of the basic pay she would 
receive if serving on active duty in the grade in which retired, multiplied by 
a number equal to the number of years of such active Federal service; 
provided that in computing the number of years of such service for the 
purpose of determining the percentage of active-duty pay, and for no other 
purpose, any fractional part of a year amounting to six months or more 
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shall be counted as a complete year; provided further that in no event shall 
such retired pay exceed 75 percent of such basic pay (sec. 108, title I, Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 16 April 1947 (61 Stat. 44); 10 U. 8S. C. 166g (a); M. L. 
1949, sec 339; as amended by act of 16 May 1950 (Public Law 514—8lst 
Congress) (contained in AF Bul 18, June 1950)). 

b. After Thirty Years’ Service. When an officer has been 30 years in the 
(active) service, he may, upon his own application, in the discretion of the 
President, be so retired and placed on the retired list (R. 8. 1243; 10 U. 8. C. 943; 
M. L. 1949, see 326). 

c. After Forty Years’ Service. When an officer has served 40 years either as 
an officer or enlisted man in the Regular or Volunteer service or both, he shall, 
if he makes application therefor to the President, be retired from active service 
and placed on the retired list (see 1, act 30 June 1882 (22 Stat 118); 10 U. 8S. C. 
942; M. L. 1949, see 326) (This act is not self-executing, but requires affirmative 
action by the President, through the Secretary of the Air Force.) 

7. Warrant Officers—Statutory Authority. Warrant officers shall be entitled 
to retirement under the same conditions as commissioned officers, provided that 
hereafter warrant officers may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
be retired after 20 years of active service; provided further that a warrant officer 
retired after 20 years of active service shall receive retired pay at the rate of 2% 
percent of the annual active duty basic pay at the time of retirement multiplied 
by the number of years of service credited for basic pay purposes, and not to 
exceed 75 percent of such annual, active duty basic pay; provided further that 
a fractional year of six months or more shal! be considered a full year in com- 
puting the number of years service by which the rate of 2% percent is multiplied 
(see 5, act of 21 August 1941 (55 Stat 653); sec 203 (c), title II, Army and Air 
Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 29 June 1948 (62 Stat 
1085); 10 U. S. C. 594; M. L. 1949, see 342). 

8. Application for Retirement: 

a. Submission. Application for voluntary retirement submitted under the 
provisions of this section must originate with the officer. Application will be 
submitted in accordance with the instructions contained in attachment 1, and 
will include all information outlined therein. 

b. Forwarding of Application. Application for voluntary retirement will be 
forwarded through channels to the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters 
USAF, Washington 25, D. C., normally in sufficient time to arrive approximately 
60 days prior to the last day of the month in which retirement is desired. The 
officer’s immediate commanding officer will take necessary action to insure 
prompt adjustment and closing of any public property or financial accounts of 
the officer whose retirement is pending. He will also forward the application bv 
first indorsement in accordance with the form outlined in attachment 2. Each 
intermediate commander will forward the application by indorsement, reeommend- 
ing approval or disapproval, and outlining any additional pertinent facts not 
adequately shown by the correspondence. If disapproval is recommended, he 
will state the reasons therefor. 

9. Withdrawal of Application for Retirement: 

a. Submission of Request for Withdrawal. Request for withdrawal of applica- 
tion for retirement will originate with the officer, will state clearly the reasons 
therefor, and will be submitted in accordance with instructions contained in 
attachment 3. 

b. Forwarding of Request for Withdrawa’. Request for withdrawal will be 
forwarded through the same channels as the application for retirement. Indors- 
ing commanders will reeommend approval or disapproval. Any commander 
recommending disapproval will state the reasons therefor. 

ce. Approva! of Request for Withdrawal. Request for withdrawal of application 
for retirement will be approved when the officer can definitely establish that such 
action is in the best interests of the service. Any commander having in his 
possession the application for retirement at the time of receipt of the request for 
withdrawal may take final action to approve the request for withdrawal except 
that a request for withdrawal of any application for retirement submitted under 
the provisions of paragraph 6c must be forwarded to Headquarters USAF, for 
final approval by the approving authority (The President, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force acting for him). 





SECTION III--INVOLUNTARY RETIREMENT 


10. General. The term “involuntary retirement’”’ as used in this section in- 
cludes those retirements which are required by law, subject to certain contingencies 
as outlined in the law. Retirement under the provisions of law cited in this sec- 
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tion is mandatory and must be effected regardless of the desires of the individual 
or the Department of the Air Force, unless otherwise specifically provided by law. 
Headquarters USAF will initiate appropriate action on all retirements under this 
section. 

11. After Forty-Five Years’ Service. When any officer has served 45 vears as 
a commissioned officer,** he may be retired from active service at the discretion 
of the President (R.S. 1244 (10 U.S.C. 944); M.L. 1949, see 326). 

12. Flimination— Surplus in Grade. Whenever, in the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, there is an excessive number of officers (commissioned) on the 
active list of the Regular Air Force in any grade who have completed 30 ‘“‘yvears’ 
service,’’ he may convene a board of not less than five general officers of the Regu- 
lar Air Force to consider all officers of that grade who have completed 30 “‘yvears’ 
service,” and recommend for retirement a specified number thereof, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force, in his discretion, is authorized to retire any officer so 
recommended (sec 514 (c), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 903); 
10 U.S.C. 941 a (ec); M.L. 1949, see 326a). 

13. Elimination—Statutory Age: 

a. Commissioned Officers. Unless provided otherwise by some provision of law, 
each commissioned officer of the Regular Air Force who is not retired or separated 
at an earlier date under applics able provisions of law, shall, if in the permanent 
grade of brigadier general or in any permanent grade below that of brigadier 
general, be retired on that date upon which he attains the age of 60 years; and, if 
in the permanent grade of major general, be retired on that date upon which he 
attains the age of 62 ye ars (sec. 514 (a) (1), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 902); 10 U. S. C. 941a; M. L. 1949, see. 323). 

b. Warrant Officers. Warrant officers (Regular) will be retired upon attaining 
the age of 60 years or upon completion of 20 years’ active Federal service, which- 
ever occurs later. (See paragraph 7.) 

14. Elimination—Service in Grade, ‘“‘Years’ Service,” or Age: 

a. Major Generals. Unless provided otherwise by some provision of law, each 
officer heretofore or hereafter appointed in the permanent grade of major general 
in the Regular Air Force who is not retired or separated at an earlier date under 
other provisions of law shall be eliminated from the active list and retired on the 
fifth anniversary of the date of his appointment in that permanent grade in the 
Regular Air Force, or on that date which is 30 days after the date upon which 
he completes 35 “years’ service,’’ whichever is later, unless he is permanently 
appointed in a grade above that of major general before the later of such two dates, 
provided that such officers may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, 
be retained on the active list until the age of 60 years is reached, and provided 
further that not to exceed 10 such officers, who are either holding temporary 
appointments in any grade above major general or are serving in positions which 
carry rank above that of major general may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
= the Air Force, be retained on the active list until the age of 64 vears is reached 
(sec 514 (d) (1), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 903); 10 U.S 
941a (d) (1); M. L. 1949, see 326a). 

b. Brigadier Generals. Unless provided otherwise by some provision of law, 
each officer heretofore or hereafter appointed in the permanent grade of brigadier 
general in the Regular Air Force who is not retired or separated at an earlier date 
under other provisions of law shall be eliminated from the active list and retired 
on the fifth anniversary of the date of his appointment in that permanent grade 
in the Regular Air Force, or on that date which is 30 days after the date upon 
which he complet es 30 “‘years’ service,’’ whichever is later, unless he is appointed 
in the permanent grade of major general in the Regular Air Force before the later 
of such two dates, provided that such officers whose names are carried on the 
recommended list for appointment in the permanent grade of major general in 
the Regular Air Force shall be retained on the active list while their names are so 
carried; and if appointed in the permanent grade of major general, their elimina- 
tion from the active list shall be governed by the provisions of a above; provided 
further that not to exceed 10 such officers who are serving in temporary grades 
above that of brigadier general, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, be retained on the active list until the age of 60 years is rouehed. (see 
514 (d) (2), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, (61 Stat 903); 10 U. S. C. 
41a (d) (2); M. L. 1949, see 326a). 

Colonels. After 30 June 1953, unless provided otherwise by some provision 
of law, each promotion-list officer heretofore or hereafter appointed in the perma- 
nent grade of colonel in the Regular Air Force who is not retired or separated at 
an earlier date under other provisions of law shall be eliminated from the active 
list and retired on the fifth anniversary of the date of his appointment in that 
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permanent grade in the Regular Air Force, or on that date which is 30 days after 
the date upon which he completes 30 ‘years’ service,’’ whichever is later, unless he 
is appointed in the permanent grade of brigadier general or any higher permanent 
grade in the Regular Air Force before the later of such two dates, provided that 
such officers whose names are carried on the recommended list for appointment 
in the permanent grade of brigadier general in the Regular Air Force shall be 
retained on the active list while their names are so carried; and if appointed in 
the permanent grade of brigadier general, their elimination from the active list 
shall be governed by the provisions of b above; and provided further that of the 
officers in the permanent grade of colonel in the Regular Air Force whose names 
are carried on the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, Medical 
Service Corps, or chaplains promotion lists, respectively, not more than 10 
percent of the number authorized in that grade for any such promotion list 
respectively, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, be retained 
on the active list after the date specified for their retirement; and the number of 
colonels authorized from the promotion list concerned may be exceeded by the 
number of such officers of that promotion list so retained, but in no event shall 
any such officer be so retained after reaching the age of 60 years (sec 514 (d) (3), 
title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 903); 10 U. S. C. 941a (d) (3); 
M. L. 1949, see 326a). 

d. Lieutenant Colonels. After 30 June 1953, unless provided otherwise by some 
provisions of law, each promotion-list officer heretofore or hereafter appointed in 
the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel in the Regular Air Force who is not 
retired or separated at an earlier date under other provisions of law shall be elimi- 
nated from the active list and retired on that date which is 30 days after the date 
upon which he completes 28 ‘‘years’ service,’’ unless he is appointed in the per- 
manent grade of colonel or any higher permanent grade in the Regular Air Force 
before that date, provided that such officers whose names are carried on the 
recommended list for appointment in the permanent grade of colonel in the Regular 
Air Force shall be retained on the active list while their names are so carried, and 
if appointed in the permanent grade of colonel, their elimination from the active 
list shall be governed by the provisions of ¢ above; and provided further that 
any of the officers in the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel in the Regular Air 
Force whose names are carried on the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary 
Corps, Medical Service Corps, or chaplains promotion list, may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Air Force, be retained on the active list after the date speci- 
fied for their retirement, but in no event shall any such officer be so retained after 
reaching the age of 60 years (sec 514 (d) (4), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
(61 Stat 903); 10 U.S. C. 941a (d) (4); M. L. 1949, see 326a). 

15. Elimination—Failure of Selection for Promotion: 

a. Any promotion-list major, captain, or first lieutenant on the active list who is 
considered and not recommended by any selection board for permanent promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel, major, or captain, respectively, is designated 
a “deferred officer.”’ If a ‘“‘deferred officer’’ is not recommended for promotion by 
the next consecutive selection board convened for the selection of officers of his 
grade, he shall, on that date which is one year and 30 days subsequent to the date 
on which he would have been appointed in the next higher grade had be been 
recommended by the first of two consecutive selection boards, be eliminated from 
the active list of the Regular Air Force and retired or separated as the case may 
be (see 509 (h), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, (61 Stat 894); 10 U. S. C. 
559c (h); M. L. 1949, see 277b). 

b. Each officer eliminated under the provisions of a above, shall, if on the date 
of elimination he has completed 20 ‘‘years’ service,’ or more, be retired in the 
permanent grade held at the time of retirement with monthly retired pay as 
indicated in paragraph 21d * * *, or if on the date of elimination he has not 
completed 20 “years’ service’’ or more, but is eligible for retirement under any 
provision of law in effect on that date, including any provision of law providing 
for voluntary retirement on his own application, be retired in the grade and with 
the retired pay to which he would be entitled if retired on that date under that 
law (sec 514 (e) (1) (2), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947, (61 Stat 903); 10 
U. 8. C. 941a (e) (1), (2); M. L. 1949, sec 326a). 

16. Elimination—Female Personnel: 

a. Air Force Nurse Corps and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps: 

(1) At any time after an officer on the active list of either the Air Force 
Nurse Corps or the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Regular Air Force, 
shall have attained the age of 50 years, if her permanent grade is below that 
of major, or at any time after such an officer shall have attained the age of 
55 years, if her permanent grade is major or higher, or after 20 vears’ active 
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Federal service in the Armed Forces of the United States, whichever is 
later, she may, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Air Force, without 
her consent, be retired and upon such retirement she shall receive retired 
pay equal to 2% percent of the basic pay she would receive if serving on 
active duty in the grade in which retired, multiplied by a number equal to 
the number of years of her active Federal service, but in no event shall such 
retired pay exceed 75 percent of such basic pay (sec 108 (a), title I, Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 16 April 1947 (61 Stat 44); 10 U.S. C. 166g; M. L. 
1949, see 339, as amended by act of 16 May 1950 (Public Law 514—S8\Ist 
Congress) (contained in AF Bul 18, June 1950). 

(2) Officers of the Air Force Nurse Corps and the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps, Regular Air Force, shall be promoted to the permanent 
grade of captain or eliminated from the active list of such corps upon seeond 
failure of promotion to the grade of captain * * in the same manner as 
is prescribed by law for officers whose names are carried on the Air Force 
promotion list (sec 107 (b), title I, Army-Navy Nurses Act of 16 April 1947 
(61 Stat 44); 10 U.S. C. 166f; M. L. 1949, see 279b; as amended by act 
of 16 May 1950 (Public Law 514—8Ist Congress) (contained in AF Bul 
18, June 1950). 

b. Women in the Air Force: 

(1) Female officers of the Regular Air Force shall be eliminated from the 
active list and retired or separated, as the case may be, under the provisions 
of law now or hereafter applicable to male officers generally of the Air Force 
promotion list, and they shall receive retired pay * * * computed as pro- 
vided under such law, provided, that any female officer in the permanent 
grade of lieutenant colonel may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Air 
Force, be retained on the active list until that date which is 30 days after the 
date upon which 30 “‘years’ service’ is completed; provided further that any 
female office: in the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel, who is serving 
in the temporary grade of colonel may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, be retained on the active list while serving in such temporary 
grade; provided further, that female officers in the permanent grade of major 
shall not be eliminated from the active list by reason of not having been 
selected for promotion to the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel. 

(2) On and after 30 June 1953, each female officer in the permanent grade 
of major who is not retired or separated at an earlier date under other pro- 
visions of law shall be eliminated from the active list on that date which is 
30 days after the date upon which she completes 25 “‘years’ service,’’ unless 
she is appointed in the permanent grade of lieutenant colonel in the Regular 
Air Force before that date (sec 303 (h), title III, act 12 June 1948 (62 Stat 
371); 5 U. 8. C. 627b (h)). 

17. Deferment of Elimination. If on the date of elimination from the active 
list prescribed in paragraphs 14 or 15, an officer has not completed 20 ‘‘years’ 
service’ and is not eligible for retirement under any other provision of law in 
effect on that date, including any provision of law providing for voluntary retire- 
ment on his own application, but is within two years of completing 20 ‘‘years’ 
service,” or of attaining eligibility for such retirement, his date of elimination from 
the active list shall be the date on which he becomes entitled to retirement, and he 
shall be retained on the active list in the permanent grade held until qualified for 
retirement and then retired, unless sooner retired or separated under some other 
provision of law (sec 509 (h) and sec 514 (d), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 894; 61 Stat 903); 10 U. S. C. 559c and 941a (d); M. L. 1949, see 277b 
and see 326a). 

18. Definition of ‘‘Years’ Service.’”’ The term ‘years’ service” as used in this 
section means and includes the following, and is applicable to those officers whose 
departmental status was determined to be Air Force under the provisions of the 
National Security Act of 26 July 1947 (61 Stat. 495), and to those officers who 
have been transferred to the Department of the Air Force from the Department 
of the Army or the Department of the Navy. 

a. Any officer appointed in the Regular Army between 28 December 1945 and 
31 December 1947, under the provisions of the act of December 28, 1945 (59 
Stat. 663), as amended, the period of service credited to such officer under that 
law at the time of his appointment, increased by the period of his active commis- 
sioned service in the Regular Army or the Regular Air Force subsequent to such 
appointment. 

b. Any Reserve judge advocate appointed in the Regular Army in the grade 
of captain in the Judge Advocate General’s Department under the applicable 
provision of section 24e of the National Defense Act, as amended, (10 U.S. C. 
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64), a period of service equal to the number of days, months, and years by which 
his age at time of such appointment exceeds 25 years, or the total period of active 
Federal service performed by him after attaining the age of 21 years as a commis- 
sioned officer in the Army of the United States or any component thereof from 
7 December 1941, to the date of such appointment, whichever is greater; increased 
by the period of his active commissioned service in the Regular Army or the 
Regular Air Force, subsequent to such appointment. 

ce. Any other Regular Air Force officer, the period of his active commissioned 
service in the Regular establishment subsequent to his appointment, increased 
by the period of active Federal service performed by him prior to his appoint- 
ment in the Regular establishment after attaining the age of 21 years as a com- 
missioned officer in the Army of the United States or Air Force of the United 
States, or any component thereof, after December 7, 1941, for those appointed in 
the Regular establishment prior to December 31, 1947, and after December 31, 
1947, for those appointed in the Regular establishment after December 31, 1947. 

d. Any Regular Air Force officer appointed by transfer from the Regular Navy 
under the provisions of the act of 9 September 1950 (Public Law 779—8\ist 
Congress (contained in AF Bul 40, October 1950)), the term ‘‘years’ service”’ as 
used in this section shall be determined in accordance with c above, with his 
appointment date in the Regular Navy constituting his appointment date in the 
Regular Air Force. All active service with the Department of the Navy con- 
stitutes active Federal service with the Department of the Air Force within the 
meaning of ¢ above. 

e. In its application to female officers of the Regular Air Force (WAF), the 
term ‘“‘years’ service’’ as used in this section shall be defined as the period of 
service credited to a female officer on appointment into the Regular Air Force, 
increased by the period of her active commissioned service in the Regular Air 
Force subsequent to such appointment (sec 514 (b), title V, Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (61 Stat 903) ; 10 U.S. C. 941a (b); M.L. 1949, sec 326a; and sec 303 (h), 
act 12 June 1948 (62 Stat 371) 5 U.S.C. 627 b (h)). 

19. Disqualified for Promotion—Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps: 

a. No officer of the Medical Corps on the active list of the Regular Air Force 
below the grade of lieuteaant colonel shall be promoted therein until he shall 
have successfully passed an examination before a medical board * * *. Any 
major of the Medical Corps on the active list of the Regular Air Force, who, at 
his first examination for promotion to the grade of lieutenant colonel in the Medi- 
cal Corps, has been or shall hereafter be found disqualified for such promotion 
for any reason other than physical disability incurred in the line of duty, shall 
be suspended from promotion * *. Any officer suspended from promotion 
shall be reexamined as soon as practicable after the expiration of one year from 
the date of completion of this examination that resulted in his suspension. If 
on such reexamination he is found disqualified for promotion by reasons other 
than physical disability incurred in line of duty, he shall be retired without pro- 
motion (sec 5, act 23 April 1908 (35 Stat 67); 10 U.S.C. 101, 102; M.L. 1949, 
sec 278; and act of 3 March 1909 (35 Stat 737); 10 U.S.C. 103; M.L. 1949, see 
278). 

b. Existing laws providing for the examination of officers for promotion are 
hereby repealed, except * * those governing examination of officers of the 
Medical, Dental, and Veterinary Corps. Officers of these three corps shall be 
examined in accordance with laws governing examination of officers of the Medi- 
cal Corps (see 24c, added to act of 3 June 1916 by sec 24, act of 4 June 1920 (41 
Stat 774); sec 507 (d) (1), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 894); 
10 U.S.C. 125, 143a, 555a; M.L. 1949, sec 278). 

20. Removal from the Active List: 

a. AFR 36-2 establishes procedures for the elimination of officers who fail to 
meet the standards of performance prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
This Regulation also provides that officers may, if eligible, apply for voluntary 
retirement at any time prior to final removal by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
(Title I, sec 104, Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization 
Act of 29 June 1948, (62 Stat 1081); 10 U.S.C. 583; M.L. 1949, sec 226d; and 
section II, this Regulation). 

b. Each officer (commissioned) removed from the active list of the Regular 
Air Force pursuant to title I, Public Law 810—80th Congress (contained in 
JAAF Bul 29, July 1948), who, on the date of removal is eligible for voluntary 
retirement under any provision of law then in effect, shall be retired in the grade 
and with the retired pay to which he would be entitled if he were retired upon 
his own application (title I, see 106 (a), Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 29 June 1948, (62 Stat 1082); 10 U.S. C. 585; 
M. L. 1949, see 226f). 








SECTION IV—RETIRED GRADE, RANK, AND STATUS 
21. Grade in Which Retired: 


Actual or Permanent Grade. Officers hereafter retired from active service 
shall be retired upon the actual rank held by them at the date of retirement 
(R. 8. 1254); 10 U. 8. C. 1026; M. L. 1949, see 322b). Actual rank has been held 
to be the individual’s permanent grade in the Regular establishment (Digest of 
Opinions of The Judge Advocate General of the Army, 1912-1940, see 322b) 
All officers are retired in their permanent grade unless specifically provided other- 
W re by law. 

. General or Lieutenant General. Any officer of the Regular Air Force who 
may be retired while serving in accordance with the provisions of ve 
504 (b) or 504 (ce) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 888; 10 U. . 506 
h (b) (c)), or subsequent to such service, may, in the discretion of the aoe. 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, when retired, be placed on the 
retired list with the highest such grade or rank held by him while on the active 
list, provided that no increase in retired pay shall accrue solely as the result of 
such advancement in grade or rank on the retired list, and provided further, that 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, may in his 
discretion extend the privilege herein granted to officers heretofore or hereafter 
retired, who served in the grade of general or lieutenant general between 7 De- 
cember 1941 and 30 June 1946 (sec 504 (d), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
(61 Stat 888); 10 U. S. C. 506 b (d); M. L. 1949, see 322d). 

c. Retired—Statutory Age. Es ach commissioned officer of the tégular Air 
Force who is hereafter retired by reason of reaching the age of 60 years, 62 years, 
or 64 years, as the case may be (see paragraphs 13 and 14), shall be retired in the 
permanent ‘grade held at time of retirement and shall receive retired pay computed 
on the basis provided in d below, provided, that, if on the date such officer attains 
the age of 60 years, 62 years, or 64 years, as the case may be, he is eligible for 
retirement under any other provision of law in effect on that date, including any 
provision of law providing for voluntary retirement on his own application, and 
the retired grade or amount of retired pay to which he would be entitled under 
such other provision is greater than the retired grade or amount of retired pay 
herein provided, he shall be entitled to the greater retired grade and retired pay 
(sec 514 (a) (1) (8), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 902); LO U.S 
941a; M. L. 1949, sec 323). 

d. Retired—Elimination. Each officer of the Regular Air Force eliminated 
from the active list and retired in accordance with the provisions of paragraphs 12, 
14, or 15, shall be retired in the permanent grade held at time of retirement with 
monthly retired pay equal to 2 percent of the monthly basic pay he would re- 
ceive if serving on a duty in that grade, multiplied by a number equal to the 
number of years of his ‘‘years’ service,” or, the numbre of years of service creditable 
to him under the law in ‘the computation of his active-duty pay, whichever of such 
two numbers is greater (fractions of a year less than one-half shall be dis sregarded 
and one-half or more shall be counted as one year ; but in no event shall such re- 
tired pay be more than 75 percent nor less than 50 percent of the basic pay he 
would receive if serving on active duty in the grade in which retired; provided that 
if on the date of his elimination he is eligible for retirement under any other provi- 
sion of law in effect on that date, including any provision of law providing for volun- 
tary retirement on his own application, and the retired grade or amount of retired 
pay to which he would be entitled under such other provision is greater than the 
retired grade or amount of retired pay herein provided, he shall be entitled to the 
greater retired grade and retired pay; provided further that in the case of any 
officer whose computation of active-duty pay is not based upon years of service 
the phrase ‘the number of years of service creditable to him under the law in the 
computation of his active-duty pay’’ as used herein shall be construed to mean 
the number of years of service which would be creditable to him under the law in 
the computation of bis active-duty pay if he were serving in the grade of colonel 
(see 514 (e), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat 903); 10 U.S. C. 941a; 
M. L. 1949, see 326a). 

Female Personnel: 

(1) Unless entitled to higher retired rank or pay under any provision of 
law, each commissioned officer who shall have served for two and one-half 
years as C hief of the Air Force Nurse Corps, Regular Air Force, or as Chicf 
of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Somnh ar Air Force, or as an Assist- 
ant Chief of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Regular Air Force, 
may, in the discretion of the President, be retired with the rank held by her 
while so serving, and shall receive retired pay at the rate prescribed by law, 
computed on the basis of the basic pay which she would receive if serving 
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on active duty with such rank, and if thereafter recalled to active service, 
shall be recalled in such rank and shall corstitute an additional number 
therein; proviced that the commissioned officer first appointed as Chief of 
the Air Force Nurse Corrs and the commissioned officer first anpointed as 
Chief of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corrs, pursuant to this act, shall, 
without limitation as to the time they shall serve in such canacities, unon 
retirement, be retired with the rank held while so serving, and shall receive 
retired pay at the rate prescribed by law, computed on the basis of the 
basic pay they would receive if serving on active Cutv with such rank PY. 
108 (b), title I, Army-Navy Nurse Act of 16 April 1947 (61 Stat. 45); 
U.S.C. 1fifg (b); M. L. 1949, sec. 78a and 79a; as amended by sec. 3, fo 
16 May 1950 (Public Law 514—-81st Congress) (contained in AF Bul 18, 
June 1950)). 

(2) Any female Regular Air Force officer (WAF) who shall have servea 
two and one-half years on active duty in the temporary grace of colonel 
may, upon retirement, at the discretion of the President, be retired in such 
higher temporary grade and with retired ray at the rate prescribed by 
law computed on the basis of the basic nay which she would receive if serving 
on active duty in such grace, and if thereafter recalled to active duty shall 
be recalled in such grace (sec. 3038 (h), title IIT, Women’s Armed Services 
Integration Act of 12 June 1948 (62 Stat. 371); 5 U. S. C. 627b (h)). 

f. Permanent Lieutenant Colonels—Over Twenty-Eight Years’ Active Federal 
Commissioned Service. Any officer (Regular) in the permanert grade of lieutenant 
colonel retired after January 1, 1946, upon his own application, or mandatorily 
by reason of reaching a prescribed age, or by reason of having completed a pre- 
scribed length of service, shall, if at time of retirement he has completed 28 years 
or more of active Fe“eral commissioned service and has served in anv capacity 
as a member of the military or naval forces of the United States prior to November 
12, 1918, unless entitled to be retired in a higher grace under some other provision 
of law, be retired in the grade of colonel with retired pay computed as otherwise 
prov ided by law for a colonel with the same length of service, including all service 
now or hereafter crecited for active duty pav purposes (see 5a, added to act of 
31 July 1935, by sec 521 (b), title V, Officer Personnel Act of 7 August 1947 (61 
Stat 913); 10 U.S. C. 971c:; M. L. 1949, sec 322e). 

22. Advancement on the Retired List: 

a. Temporaru Grade Held at Time of Retirement. Each commissioned officer of 
the Regular Air Force or of any Reserve component of the Air Force of the 
United States retired or granted retirement pay under any provision of law on or 
after 7 August 1947, but not later than 1 January 1957, while serving on active 
duty in a temporary grade not higher than that of major general shall be advanced 
on the applicable officers’ retired list to such grade, and shall receive retired or 
retirement pay at the rate prescribed by law, computed on the basis of the basic 
pay which he would receive if serving on active duty in such higher grade; pro- 
vided that computation on the basis of pav of such highest grade shall be made 
without benefit of longevity crecit for retired list service. No officer shall be 
ordered to active duty or promoted to any higher temporary grade solely for the 
purnose of entitling him to retirement in advanced grade pursuant to this sub- 
section sec 203 (f), title II, Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retirement 
Equalization Act of 29 June 1948 (62 Stat 1086); 10 U. S. C. 1005; M. L. 1949, 
sec 336). 

b. World War II Temporary Grade: 

(1) Fach commissioned officer of the Regular Air Force or of any Reserve 
component of the Air Force of the United States, heretofore or hereafter 
retired or granted retirement pay under any provision of law shall be ad- 
vanced on the applicable officers’ retired list to the highest temporary grade 
in which he served satisfactorily for not less than six months while serving 
on active duty, as determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, during the 
period 9 September 1940, to 30 June 1946, and shall receive retired pay at 
the rate prescribed bv law, computed on the basis of the basic pay which he 
would receive if ser-ing on active duty in such higher grade, provided that 
retired pay of such highest grade shall be without credit for service on the 
retired list (sec 203 (a), title IT, Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Eoualization Act of 29 June 1948 (64 Stat 1085); 10 U. 8S. C. 1002; 
M. L. 1949, sec 335). 

(2) § “ach member of the Army Nurse Corps, established by chapter V of 
the act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat 879), as amended; each female dietitian or 
physical therapist appointed pursuant to the act of 22 December 1942 (56 
Stat 1072); each female officer appointed pursuant to the act of 22 June 
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1944 (58 Stat 324); and each member of the Army Nurse Corps or Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps appointed pursuant to Public Law 36—80th Con- 
gress (contained in WD Bul 6, May 1947) (61 Stat 41), whose departmental 
status was determined to be Air Force in accordance with the provisions of 
the National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 253—-80th Congress) (con- 
tained in WD Bul 11, July 1947), or who has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force from the Department of the Army, heretofore or here- 
after retired under any provision of law shall be advanced on the retired list 
to a grade with relative rank equal to the highest grade in which, or to the 
highest relative or commissioned rank with which, she served satisfactorily 
on active duty, as determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, during the 
period 9 September 1940, to 30 June 1946, whichever is higher, and shall 
receive retired pay at the rate prescribed by law computed on the basis of the 
basie pay which she would receive if serving on active duty in such grade 
or with such relative or commissioned rank (see 203 (d), title II, Army and 
Air Force Vitalization and Retirement *qualization Act of 29 June 1948 
(62 Stat 1085); 10 U. S. C. 1003; M. L. 1949, see 339a). 
: (3) Any warrant officer (Regular Air Force) heretofore or here: ufte ‘r retired 
i under any provision of law shall upon the completion of 30 years’ service, 
a to include the sum of his active service and his service on the retired list, be 
advanced on the retired list to the highest temporary officer, flight officer, 
or warrant officer grade satisfactorily held by him while serving on active 
duty as determined by the Secretary of the Air Force during the period 9 Sep. 
_ tember 1940, to 30 June 1946, and shall receive retired pay at the rate pre- 
- scribed by law computed on the basis of the basic pay which he would receive 
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: $ if serving on active duty in such higher grade at the time of retirement 
. ; (see 5, act of 21 August 1941 (55 Stat 653); see 203 (c), title II, Army and 
: 5 Air Force Vitalization and Retirement Equalization Act of 29 June 1948 
. (62 Stat 1085); 10 U. S. C. 594; M. L. 1949, see 342). 


4 ce. Wor'd War I Rark: 
f (1) All commissioned officers who served in the Army of the United States 
during World War I in a grade higher than the one held by them at the time 
of their retirement shall, upon retirement, be advanced on the retired list 
to the highest grade held by them during World War I. No increase of active 
or retired pay or allowances shall result from the provisions of this section 
(see 1, act of 21 June 1930 (46 Stat 793); act of 15 June 1935 (49 Stat 377) ; 
10 U. S. C. 1028a; M. L. 1949, see 332). 
ie ; (2) All warrant officers (Regular Air Force) who served in the Army of 
the United States during World War I, whose service during such war was 
creditable, hereafter retired according to law, shall, upon retirement, be ad- 
vanced in rank on the retired list to the highest commissioned or warrant 
grade held by them during such war. No increase in active or retired pay 
or allowances shall result from such advancement on the retired list, except 
as provided in (3) below (act of 7 May 1932 (47 Stat 150); 10 U.S. C. 1028c; 
M. L. 1949, see 340). 

(3) Any warrant officer (Regular Air Force) who served in World War I, 
heretofore or hereafter retired for any reason, shall (1) be advanced on the 
9 retired list of the service concerned to the highest federally recognized 
officer rank or grade satisfactorily held by such warrant officer under a 
permanent or temporary appointment for any period of service between 6 
April 1917, and 11 November 1918, and (2) if not entitled to receive retired 
a : pay based on a higher officer rank or grade by some other provision of law, 
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‘a j be entitled to receive retired pay computed on the basis of the officer rank 
le i or grade to which previously advanced on a retired list or computed on the 
1g ; basis of the officer grade or rank authorized by this section (see 513, Career 
a 4 Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat 830); 37 U.S.C. 313). 
at > d. Exceptionally Meritorious Service—World War I. Any commissioned officer 
he - egular Air Force) now retired or hereafter retired, except those retired under 
at he provisions of section 24b of the National Defense Act, who, for services 
w re reel during World War I, was officially recommended in writing for promotion 
ae = increased rank by a division commander or coordinate or higher authority or 
9+ by the chief of staff, corps, or department, and who has not attained said rank, 
’ and who, as evidenced by bestowal of the Medal of Honor or Distinguished 
of Service Cross or Distinguished Service Medal rendered exceptionally meritorious 
i services or demonstrated gallantry in action beyond the call of duty shall, upon 
56 application, bé advanced one grade on the retired list. Any such Officer on the 
i. retired list who died or may die prior to the approval of this act, or on the active 
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list who may hereafter die before retirement, shall upon application in his behalf 
be advanced one grade as of date of death. Such promotion shall not carry with 
it any increase of pay or allowances (act of 13 June 1940 (54 Stat 382); act of 9 
July 1942 (56 Stat 655); 10 U. S. C. 1015; M. I.. 1949, see 333). 

e. The Judge Advocate General. Any officer of the United States Air Force 
who shall have served not less than four years as The Judge Advocate General, 
United States Air Force, shall, upon retirement, be advanced on the retired list 
to the highest active duty grade held while so serving and shall receive retired 
pay computed upon such higher active duty grade (sec 3, act of 25 June 1948 
(62 Stat 1014); 5 U. S. C. 627 (1) (Public Law 775—28(th Congress) (contained 
in JAAF Bul 30, 1948)). 

23. Change in Status After Retirement: 

a. Restoration to Former Retired Warrant Officer Status. Warrant officers of 





the Regular Air Force heretofore or hereafter advanced on the retired list to a , 


higher officer rank or grade pursuant to any provision of law, shall, if application 
therefor is made to the Secretary of the Air Force within one year after the date 
of advancement on the retired list, and subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, be restored to their former retired warrant officer status and shall 
therefore be deemed to be warrant officer personnel for all purposes, including 
the computation of their retired pay based on such enlisted or warrant officer 
rank, grade, or rating, as the case may be (sec 513, title V, Career Compensation 
Act of 12 October 1949 (63 Stat 830); 37 U. S. C. 313). 

b. Change in Statutes Under Which Retired. In the absence of any showing of 
fraud, the retirement of an officer under a particular statute exhausts the power 
of the President and the Secretary of the Air Force, and the record of executive 
action cannot be revoked or modified so as to make retirement relate to another 
statute, even though the case were one to which more than one statute properly 
applied at the time retirement was accomplished. There is no authority for the 
restoration of a retired officer to the active list for the purpose of being again 
retired (Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate General of the Army, 1912- 
1940, see 326 (1)). 

c. Physical Disability Incurred While Serving on Active Duty Subsequent to 
Retirement: 

(1) Any officer of the Regular Air Force on the retired list who shall have 
been placed thereon for reasons other than physical disability, shall, if he 
incurs physical disability within the meaning of (2) below, while serving on 
active duty under a temporary appointment in a higher grade, be promoted 
on the retired list to such higher grade (sec 3, act 29, June 1943 (57 Stat 249); 
10 U. S. C. 985h; M. L. 1949, sec 322b-3). 

(2) Any member of the uniformed services who, for any reason, has been or 
hereafter may be retired and who, while in such status serves on active 
duty, and while so serving incurs a physical disability of 30 per cent or more 
in accordance with the standard schedule of rating disabilities in current 
use by the Veterans’ Administration, shall, if qualified therefor pursuant to 
title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat 816); 37 U.S. C. 
271 et seq be entitled on his return to a retired status to receive either (1) 
disability retirement pay as provided in section 402, title IV of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 (63 Stat 816); 37 U. 8. C. 272, using as multipliers 
the highest percentages and basic pay which he attained while serving on 
such active duty; or (2) retirement pay or retired pay, as the case may be, as 
provided by any law in effect at the time of his retirement; and, in addition 
thereto, if such member is, during such period of active duty, promoted to a 
rank, grade, or rating higher than that rank, grade, or rating on which his 
retired pay or retirement pay was based, and has served satisfactorily in such 
higher rank, grade, or rating as determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
be entitled on his return to a retired status to receive retirement pay or retired 
pay computed on the basis of the higher rank, grade, or rating and which sneh 
member would be entitled to receive if serving on active duty in such higher 
rank, grade, or rating (sec 402 (d), title IV, Career Compensation Act of 1949 
(37 U. 8. C. 272 (d))). 

d. Increase in Retired Pay by Active Duty. Members and former members of 
the uniformed services who have been, or may hereafter be, retired, and entitled 
to receive retired pay, retirement pay, or equivalent pay computed under the 
provisions of this or any other act, shall be entitled, subject to the provisions here- 
inafter listed, to receive increases in such retired pay, retirement pay, or equivalent 
pay for all active duty performed after retirement, provided that the retired pay, 
retirement pay, or equivalent pay to which such member or former member shall 
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be entitled upon his release from active duty shall be computed by multiplying 
the years of service creditable to him for purposes of computing retired pay, re- 
tirement pay, or equivalent pay at the time of his retirement, plus the number of 
vears of subsequent active duty performed by him by 2% percent, and by multi- 
plying the product thus obtained by the base and longevity pay or the basic pay, 
as the case may be, of the rank or grade in which he would be eligible, at the time 
of his release from active duty, to be retired or transferred except for the fact that 
he is already a retired person; provided, that for the purpose of computing in- 
creases in retired pay, retirement pay, or equivalent pay of any member or former 
member, fractions of one-half year or more of active duty performed subsequent to 
retirement shall be counted as a whole year; provided further that in the case of 
an officer theretofore retired with pay computed at a rate of either 3 or 4 percent 
as the multiplier for each year of service allowed in the computation of the retired 
pay, active duty performed subsequent to the effective date of this section shall 
not increase the retired or retirement pay for such officer upon his return to retired 
status unless such officer elects to have his retired or retirement pay computed 
by one of the two methods provided in section 511, title V, Career Compensation 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 829); 37 U. S. C. 311, subject to the limitations imposed 
therein; and provided further that in no event shall retired pay, retirement pay, 
or equivalent pay exceed 75 percent of the active duty pay or basic pay which 
such person would be entitled to receive if he were serving on active duty in the 
rank or grade which is the basis for the computation of his retired pay, retirement 
pay, or equivalent pay (sec 516, title V, Career Compensation Act of 12 October 
1949 (63 Stat 832); 37 U.S. C. 316). 
By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FoRCE: 
OFFICIAL: HOYT 8. VANDENBERG 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
K. E. THIEBAUD 


Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


REHABILITATION OF RELEASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Warrten. In asking for that information I am trying particu- 
larly to refer to the officers in the lower grades where you may have 
spent years in training them to do a good job only to have them 
released, 

Another thing which is rather tragic in the lives of many people, 
and I am sure this committee has gone into it in years past, is that 
here is a young man who is called up in the draft, and he got in the 
Air Force and served through World War II. Then, he got out and 
either tried to complete his education or to establish a business. 

Then, we had the Korean conflict, and you called him back and he 
had to sell his business or disrupt his education. When he is called 
back for service in the Korean conflict it looks like he is in shape to 
make a career of it, and then at this late date you force him out again 
under your regulations, Then the next time there is some other out- 
break he is likely to be called back into the service, and has to sell 
out all over again. That is a human tragedy in that individual’s life 
and I think everything in the world possible should be done from the 
standpoint of an obligation to him, particularly where it would appear 
that you are losing maintenance people and people whom you have 
trained to do a good job. Such action keeps me from having too 
much sympathy for you when you come and tell us you have a hard 
job retaining personnel. I think the service is largely responsible for 
your trouble in that field. 

There is another thing which I would like to know, and that is how 
many of these people that you have put out have you tendered civil 
service jobs to, and in the same work. I would like to see your regu- 
lations which require the Air Force to give any attention to this out- 
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going military man to fill civilian jobs and your regulations on them 
and how many people have accepted civilian work in the same 
category. 

(The information requested follows:) 


As discussed in the preceding question, the involuntary release of personnel 
which was effected in fiscal year 1954 was not by choice, and it is recognized that 
hardships resulted in many instances. 

Early in 1954, the Department of Defense initiated legislation to provide re- 
habilitation pay based on length of active duty for officers involuntarily released, 
except for cause. The proposed bill is currently under consideration by the House 
of Representatives. 

No information is available as to the number of military members who are 
separated from the Air Force and subsequently tendered civil service jobs. 

The separation counseling program in the Air Force includes an individual exit 
interview at which time the separatee is given detailed instructions regarding his 
rights and benefits as a veteran. Specific reference is made to his veteran’s prefer- 
ence regarding Federal civil service employment and specific instructions are 
included for those interested in employment with the Federal Government and the 
Air Force. 

The following is an extract of a pertinent directive. 


EXTRACT 


The following data is taken from Air Force Civilian Personnel Letter 31-55, 
December 12, 1955, which was furnished to all Air Force civilian personnel 
officers: 

* * * * * a * 


“COUNSELING AIR FORCE SEPARATEES ON POSTSERVICE EMPLOYMENT 


““]. Reference AFP 34-1-15, Personnel Affairs Guide (Counseling—Post 
Service Employment). 

‘2. Many service separatees have acquired valuable experience and training 
in skills appropriate to civilian vacancies. It is good business for the Air Force 
to take advantage of its opportunity to make the first bid for those skills, espe- 
cially in view of the added requirements developing as a result of project home 
front. Advance information is available from the base personnel affairs officer 
relative to the number of service personnel being separated, their primary skills, 
and dates for group counseling. While detailed information on Air Force-wide 
vacancies is not always available, as a minimum, it is advisable to furnish the 
following information to each separating group: 

“‘(a) Vacancies at the base appropriate to separatee’s skill. 

‘‘(b) As much information about Air Force-wide employment opportunities 
as is known. 

‘“‘(e) Addresses of Air Force bases in other areas of preference. 

“(d) General information on how to apply civil service preference. 

‘“(e) The 120-day late filing privileges as set forth in Chapter R-2: Federal 
Personnel Manual. 

‘““(f) Advantages of civilian career in the Air Force. 

“‘(g) The chances for speedy appointment actions in shortage categories; 
Civil Service register procedures in other occupations. 

“3. By the cooperative efforts set forth above, civilian personnel office staffs 
can save these valuable skills for the Air Force and thereby reduce the numerous 
vacancies in the shortage categories.” 


(Additional pertinent directives were furnished for the use of the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Wuirtten. I would also like to have any comment that you 
might care to make on those problems, General Hobson. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Whitten, I think most of the questions which you 
have asked fall in General Stone’s area, rather than in General Hob- 
son’sarea. In other words, they are more in the personnel area. 

Mr. Wnuirren. I would guess that General Hobson could tell us 
what his problem is, but I suppose we would probably have to look to 
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someone else to find it. He is the one who told us about it, but 
someone else will have to be looked to in order for us to get the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Smiru. Actually, General Hobson has dwelt more on the overall 
manpower problems than General Stone, who is scheduled to appear 
later today, and go into the personnel details. 

Mr. Wurrren. I can appreciate that that might be true. 

However, the statement to which we have just listened goes right 
into the heart of that matter. 

Mr. Smiru. They are very closely interrelated; I agree. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is the information of General Stone made available 
to General Hobson? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; they talk to each other every day. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Let us see how much information this witness has 
on it. 

Do you have any comment on what I have raised? 

General Horson. Well, from my viewpoint, sir, | am talking about 
a requirement for manpower positions. We have been aware over the 
past 3 years that the costs of training are very high and this committee 
has commented upon that in the past. This is a question of looking 
at our losses, sir, and computing how many poeple it took to replace 
them. 


USE OF FORMER MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


Mr. Wuirren. My question was directed as to why you lost them, 
and whether you did not lose good men and whether vou are trying 
to use these men that you lost to fill these civilian places. 

General Horson. In our civilian program this year and last year 
it was certainly our hope that a lot of the people we were losing would 
be attracted to direct hire positions as civilians. When we are down 
to as low as a 9 percent or 11 percent reenlistment rate in a hard core 
skill, obviously we do all we can to establish civilian positions for 
engine mechanics or electronics maintenance men. We have tried 
in every case to make those kinds of positions available in the civilian 
program; but, sir, only to the extent that we still maintain an adequate 
base for rotation in the military area. 


SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wuirtten. You told us that one of your problems had to do 
with supervisory personnel also; did you not? 

General Hosson. Yes, sir; but that is a question, sir, of second- 
enlistment personnel. These are the people who have the experience 
in terms of years of service. With the expansion we have undergone, 
it will take years to get enough of those kinds of people sufficiently 
trained in the military. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would it not make it that much worse where you 
let them go once you have them in? Would not that be a worse 
indictment of your policy that you have been expanding so fast that 
you have had extreme difficulty in training the proper number of 
supervisory personnel? 

General Hosson. Not so much difficulty—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I understood you to say that. 
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General Hoxsson. Not so much difficulty in training them, but 
from the standpoint of years of experience where they are qualified or 
adequate for supervisory duties. 

Mr. Wuirren. That being true, would it not make it much worse 
where in cases of that kind you let them go by reason of some regula- 
tion where you said yourself that they had to go out? 

General Hoxnson. Airmen, sir? 

Mr. Wuitten. Supervisory personnel. 

General Hopson. We have airmen supervisors, sir. The only 
people we are letting go out of the Air Force 

Mr. Wuirten. Let us talk about what I was talking about. 

General Honson. I have not talked about officer training in here. 
I have only talked about airmen training. I did not intend to imply 
that I was covering the officer training. 

Mr. Wuirrren. You do not have any officers in your supervisory 
personnel category? 

General Hopson. Yes, but I was not talking about them. I was 
talking about the airmen problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are referring to those below the officer grades? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir; we were talking about losing the value of 
their basic and technical training; we were talking about airmen. 

Mr. Wuirren. You did not get into the other category? 

General Hopson. No, sir; I made no attempt to do that. I am not 
arguing with your point, sir. I was only talking about airmen. The 
airman supervisor is a man that we are able to get up into the 8, 9, 
or 10-years of service category. That is our problem; because not 
enough are reenlisting. 





HIGHER RATES OF PAY FOR SKILLED AIRMEN 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, General LeMay has been campaigning 
for years for some method of keeping his skilled personnel. I have 
talked with him personally, and I have visited his headquarters. 
The question has been brought again fresh to my mind by a series 
of articles which have recently appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, written by Mr. Norris. Have you read those articles? 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir; | have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. What do those articles mean to you? 

Mr. Smiru. You are speaking, I take it, of a higher rate of pay for 
hard core area airmen? 

Mr. Manon. I am speaking of the problem and any aspect of the 
problem that might be helpful. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. I would like to talk to you about it. The 
question of the retention of men in the hard-core area of the Air 
Force is one of our most important problems. In your conversation 
with General LeMay I assume you were discussing an idea that I have 
talked to him about; as to the possibility of having a higher rate of 
pay for men in the hard-core area, and in remote areas. That is a 
proposition which has also been discussed for some time within the 
Air Force, and I have been particularly interested in it. It is one 
that is very difficult to work out. It actually involves a basic 
departure from the established philosophy of military pay. The idea 
has existed for many years, that every soldier should be paid at the 
same rate. That idea was taken over into the Air Force to the effect 
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that all airmen in the same grade are paid at the same rate, although 
they do not necessarily work in the same field, or have the same duties. 

believe we are approaching a point where in the very immediate 
future we may well want to recommend to the Congress that they 
consider departing from that established principle. A new principle 
that I think we are about to advocate would provide for a higher rate 
of pay in hard-core areas where we are having our lowest retention 
rates. That would be broken down into two principal parts. One 
would be somewhat higher pay in very remote and isolated areas, and 
the other would be an increase in the rate of pay in the hard-core 
skills where our retention rate is lowest. 

Mr. Manon. Precisely what do you mean by “hard-core area 

Mr. Suir. That is an expression which we use in the service for 
men in certain skills such as, for instance, jet mechanics, radar tech- 
nicians, and so forth. There are some 72 career field subdivisions 
that we break out and identify as hard-core areas—which would be 
in contrast to the drivers of motor vehicles, cooks, bakers, and other 
skills that we call soft-core areas. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to be a great waste to train good men and 
then lose them to industry, or to civilian employment, if there is any 
good way of preventing it. 

I have not studied carefully all of Mr. Norris’ articles, and I have 
not read all of them in detail, but I read some of them in detail, and 
I have gotten the general idea. How ever, that is what he discusses in 
general; is it not? 

Mr. Smitru. Substantially, I believe it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There is undoubtedly a lot of merit in what is sug- 
gested by the articles. On the other hand, I can see how many com- 
plications might arise which would tend to destroy morale and bring 
on dissension and bitterness in the Air Force. 

Mr. SmiruH. That has been one of the principal reasons why this 
proposal has never been brought forward; and that is, perhaps, the 
strongest argument against it. Frankly, my own view is that that 
argument is outweighed by the necessity of doing something to retain 
these men. It is really our most serious problem. The argument 
which you pointed out of a possible adverse moral effect on men who 
do not qualify for a higher rate of pay, if the Congress should endorse 
such a principle, is c ertainly the strongest argument against it. On the 
other hand, I think that is something which exists throughout the 
civilian economy and I think it is a fact of life that we are all aware of, 
that some men are paid more than others, depending upon what they 
do. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, there would be more and more the tendency 
to edge further and further to bring more and more people under this 
higher pay bracket; would there not? 

Mr. Smirx. Well, I think over a long period of years you might 
well have a reevaluation of which personnel were most hard to get, 
and hard to keep. I would not be prepared to say now, but I think 
it would take 2 or 3 years, and I think the Congress would want to 
follow very closely the administration of any such departure from an 
established principle. I do not think that would necessarily be the 

case. I think probably during the next few years you would see 
pretty much the same general areas as being the ones in which we 
would have the greatest trouble in retaining men and where this higher 
pay would be most essential. 
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I think the pressure might be to raise the pay a little higher in 
these same skills we started with rather than to bring more skills 
under the pay raise. 


REASONS FOR PERSONNEL LEAVING AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, could I make an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Scrivner. I find myself in disagreement with this proposal for 
many reasons, particularly as to any dissension being the strongest 
argument against this. 

The facts given to us by the Air Force in our hearings of last year 
probably constitute the biggest argument against it. 

I have been listening for many years to all of the hue and cry as to 
how the military has trained all of these experts and as soon as they 
got them trained, they go out and take a similar job at higher pay in 
civilian industry. 

However, upon the request made by Mr. Sikes for information last 
year on this point which we were discussing at the time, there was a 
breakdown furnished to the committee which was made by the Air 
Force Statistical Analysis and Research Section which was based 
upon interrogation directed to the question of men whom you said 
were not going to reenlist. 

The question was asked: “Why?” 

These figures are very, very interesting and quite illuminating. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not cite specifically the page? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to, and I will cite the volume for the 
record. This is on page 32 of the Air Force appropriation hearings 
for fiscal year 1956. 

Why were they quitting? This is broken down over a period of 3 
years. As of November 1953, 21.2 percent were quitting because 
they were going to go back and attend full-time school. In February 
1954 that figure was 22.3 percent, and again in May 1954 it was 19.4 
percent. 

Now, why were some of the others going to quit? Some of them 
were going to quit because they were going to do two things: They 
were going to attend school and work. How many? 28.4 percent 
in 1953; 27.8 percent in February 1954, and again 29.3 percent in 
May 1954. 

Now, how many were going to quit to get a job of the same type as 
their Air Force background? 

On November 31, 1953, it was 8.5 percent; on February 28, 1954, 
it was 9.3 percent; and on May 31, 1954, it was 11.9 percent. 

Now, there are some other reasons. Then, how many of them 
were going back to an old job which was a different type job from what 
they had in the Air Force for which they had been trained by the Air 
Force? On November 31, 1953, it was 15.3 percent; in February 1954, 
it was 13.6 percent; and on May 31, 1954, it was 15.2 percent. 

In addition, there were some other reasons. 

Some of them were going to go out to get into business for them- 
selves, and that category shows that in November it was 8 percent; 
on February 28, 1954, it was 7.7 percent; and on May 31, 1954, it was 
9.4 percent. As for other miscellaneous reasons, on November 31, 
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1953, it was 6.5 percent; on February 28, 1954, it was 9 percent. In 
other words, it may have been just because they were sick of the 
military, and did not want any part ofit. I donot know. 
However, on May 31, 1954, it was 6.5 percent. 

This is the one that knocks a lot of the argument clear out from 
, & under many of these allegations that we have been hearing time in and 

| time out—and this is Air Force information and not Scrivner’s. This 
is only part of it, because it ties into the 4.5 percent as to where they 
were going. ‘This reason is given: 





, 
. “Return to my old job of the same type as my Air Force back- 
ground,” and as of November 1953, that figure was 3 percent; as of 
, November 1954, it was 3 percent; and as of May 1955, it was 3.8 
percent. 
; Mr. Smiru. Actually, sir, most 18-year-old boys would not have had 
, a job after having spent 4 years in the Air Force, to which they could 
. go back to. You just do not have any jet mechanics at the age of 18. 
[ do not think that figure is too impressive. 
t Mr. Scrivner. You must not have studied this report or you have 
. not listened to my reading it. 
, Mr. SmirxH. Does that say, sir, ‘returned to my old job of the same 
| type as my Air Force background’’? 
| Mr. Scrivner. That was the last one I read: “Returned to my old 
job.” There, again, you would assume if the Air Force training had 
been such as it has been pictured to us, and if they had a job like 
that while in the Air Force, some of them could. I know a lot of 18- 
and 19-year-old kids who went to work at Westinghouse in Kansas 
. City, Mo. I know a lot of them who went down to the BOP asse mbly 
2 plant for the F-84 in Kansas City, Kans. Many of those jobs would 
| have been what we are talking about, but only 3 percent of them went 
a back to an old job of that type. 
e Mr. Smirx. We are not interested in getting them a job outside the 
7 Air Force, sir. We are interested in keeping them in the Air Force. 
4 Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the story which has been told 
about how you train these mec chanics and electronics men and radar 
a men and when you get them trained, they take a discharge and civilian 
y enterprise grabs them at a higher rate of pay and, therefore, we lose 
t them. 
n To hear all of these repeated statements, you would expect that 
figure to be anywhere from 50 to 75 percent or 90 percent, but what 
s did the Air Force report say? 


“Get a job of the same type as my Air Force background’’—that 

E. | would include radio, electronics, and jet repair and other type engine 
repair—and what do the figures show? I will repeat it again: 

n As of November 30, 1953, that figure was 8.5 percent; as of Feb- 


wis 


r ruary 1954, it was 9.3 percent; and as of May 31, 1954, it was 11.9 

ir percent. . ; 

L, I will agree that when you are dealing with 400,000 or 500,000 
men, as a number of men that is rather a substantial amount, but 
your own figures and your own averages and your own ratios just do 

i not bear out the story that we have been told. 

; Now, the figures that were given, and I think, perhaps, these figures 

Ms stand up because I have talked to a great many men myself whose 


time was approaching expiration and ‘T have asked them: “Are you 
going to reenlist in the Air Force?’ Many of them said ‘Yes.’ 
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When they said ‘‘No,” I have asked them, ‘Well, why are you not 
going to reenlist?”’ The figures, again, almost bear out this statistical 
analysis, because by far the greater majority of them, when you add 
both of them up, the full-time schooling and “I am going to work and 
go to school,” you have right at a 50-percent average all the way 
through, and that is just about what my inquiries showed; that just 
about half of them were going to go to school, and that is natural. 

Mr. Smiru. I think that picture may have changed somewhat as 
the Congress no longer offers them that advantage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you are bringing up a question which 
would be the natural result of what I have said. Has that study 
been continuous, and has that study been brought up to date? 

Mr. Smiru. We constantly make different sorts of surveys, Mr. 
Scrivner, and this is one with which I am not familiar at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. That question can be answered by someone either 
yes or no. 

Mr. Smiru. I can only say that we constantly make different types 
of surveys, and this is one of them at some point in time. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the stories which we have been hearing 
about why men are going out of service, and why you are losing them 
and why they are not coming back in, one would naturally assume 
that this would be a report that you would keep up to date, even 
up to as late as yesterday. 

Mr. Smiru. I am not sure that was the best type of report. It may 
be correct, but we make different surveys, and ask different questions 
at the time of those surveys, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not make the study. All I am doing is using 
the information that was given to us by the Air Force itself. 

If the problem is as great as we have been told it is—I know it is 
tough, and we all do—but if we had not known it, we would not have 
given the reenlistment bonus as an incentive; we would not have pro- 
vided for the increased pay and we would not have restored a lot of the 
so-called fringe benefits as well as a lot of other things, because we 
know we have got to keep in this Republic of ours where we do resort 
to the draft and to conscription as the last recourse to maintain mili- 
tary strength, but what we really want to do is to have a volunteer 
in the service because he will do a lot better job, and we know it. We 
would rather bave him because he has gone in because he wanted to 
and that is his interest, and if there is provided a sufficient inducement 
he will make it a career, which it is. 

The military is a profession just the same as any other line of work. 
However, I would think that surely with all the problems with which 
you are faced, that is the first thing you would want to do: find out 
when you are faced with reenlistments dropping why in the world are 
not these men reenlisting, and I would think you would have that at 
your fingertips every day. 

Mr. Smitu. We do, Mr. Scrivner. 

General Strong. Could I interject, sir, that just a short time prior 
‘to the time this report was prepared we launched into a program in 
the whole reenlistment area and for many years, actually, we have 
been taking these sample surveys of men of which this is one of the 
results. We still do that. We take one every quarter. We take a 
5-percent sampling on the airmen each quarter as to what their inten- 
tions are. We further refine this thing and the reports are rather 
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voluminous. I do not have them with me now, but I will have them 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that you would have not only what 
is called a sampling but I would assume that every time a man’s 
enlistment ran out that when he came in for his final papers somebody 
would say “Well, Jack, I hate to see you go. What are you leaving 
for? What are you leaving the Air Force for?” 

At that time, when he is that near out, he does not care whether he 
is talking to a 3-stripe sergeant or a 4-star general. 

General Stone. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Brother, if he ever tells the truth, he tells it then, 
and he lets them have it with both barrels. If I were running the 
Air Force, every time a man goes out or does not reenlist, I would want 
before I banded him his separation pay and his discharge, a statement 
either orally or in writing, preferably, setting out in perhaps less than 
a hundred words why he was not reenlisting. 

Brother, you could take that, and whether this table was right or 
whether this table was wrong, you would know, and we would not 
have to go on a lot of speculation. These figures which I read to you 
do not bear out some of these news stories which we have been re ‘ading. 

General Stone. That, sir, is a single table covering the entire en- 
listed strength of the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been talking about. We 
have been talking about the enlistment strength of the Air Force. 


REENLISTMENTS AND REENLISTMENT RATES 


General Bocart. In that connection, Mr. Scrivner, we have here 
a table showing reenlistments and reenlistment rates by month for 
the period of July 1952 through June 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. We would like to have it. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Reenlistments and reenlistment rates by month, July 1952 through June 1957 (USAF 
Regular airmen including prior to ETS and resignees) 


| Fiscal year 1953 | Fiscal year 1954 | Fisca] year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 '| Fiscal year 1957! 


| | 
. er | | Per 


Per Per- 














lar ant ae | J or | I er 
| Number | oe a a T | cent | Number | cent | Number | cent Number cont 
ae ee 2,809 | 70.3 1,116 | 47.5 10,056 | 49.7 11,159 | 43.7 5, 508 
A eee 2, 835 71.0 915 | 35.8 | 9,555 | 41.9 11,149 | 51.9 4, 821 
September... 2,700 | 68.1 874 | 39.5 8,945 | 33.4 10,312 | 45.8 4, 345 
October pale aks 2,025 | 82.9 1,520 | 41.8 7,572 | 33.1 9,969 | 44.3 4, 222 
November_....-..- 1, 506 99.3 1, 536 | 47.9 | 6 276 | 33.6 7,424 | 34.0 | 3, 777 
December_.._______| 1, 518 | 87.1 | a 700 44.1 8, 490 23.8 7,180 | 29.7 | 3, 987 
P ; ee 5 
Subtotal.....| 13,393 | 75.9 | 7,751 | 43.0 | 50, 804 | 34.6 | 7,193 | 41.4 | 26,660 | 33.7 
January....-.-- | 1,023 | 83.6 2,640 | 29.9 | 8,160 | 23.5 7,504} 35.2) 5,091 | 38.3 
FOOrGery...c.cca004 891 | 74.9 2,120 | 25.1 | 5,413 | 33.1 6,719 | 31.5 5, 568 33. 6 
Maron. « i2sei : 750 | 58.2 1,782 | 28.1 5,506 | 31.6 5,848 | 37.5 4,890 | 31.4 
Dn caradl 1,001 | 63.2 1,913 | 26.5 5,107 | 28.7 5,422 | 42.5 4, O81 36.1 
Ma th whack | 917 | 47.2 2, 063 28. 2 5, 203 | 37.1 4, 372 | 39.9 | 2,817 46.1 
June nitinininibnatmen 1,048 | 47.3 4, 866 | 33.2 7,104 | 32.5 5, 934 34.1 | 2, 783 47.9 
Subtotal _-.-.-_| 5 630. 59. 6 15,384 | 29.1 | 36,493 | 29.9 35, 799 | 36.0 | 25,230 36. 7 
Total, fiscal 7 | a } 
WORE cnntnw 19, 023 67.0 | 23,135 | 32.7 | 87,387 | 32.5 92,992 | 39.1 51, 890 35. 1 


| | 
! Excluding airmen reenlistments prior to expiration term of service (ETS) and resignees from indefinite 
term of service, the rate would be 32 percent for fiscal year 1956 and 28 percent for fiscal year 1957. 


Note.—Rates from July 1952, to September 1955 are actual data. Rates from October 1955, to June 1957 
are projected data. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is what we have been talking about. We 
have been talking about the enlisted strength of the Air Force. 

General Stone. This has to be averaged. There are some areas 
where it is much better than that, and some areas where it is worse. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of it is caused, as I well know, by the treat- 
ment accorded an individual either by his noncommissioned officer or 
his commissioned officer. I talked to one youngster who if I had 
still been in the service, I would have loved to have had him stay in. 
He was a cracking good boy, and anyone would have been glad to 
have had him. He said he was not reenlisting, and I asked him 

“why?” I said, “This is not for publication. The general is not 
going to hear about it, and your sergeant is not, and no one is going 
to hear about it.” He said, “I am just filled clear up to here with the 
kind of treatment that I have been getting from two NCQ’s.” 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General, would you have not liked to have had that type of boy 
which we discussed off the record? 

General STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would like to have gone right down to that 
one spot and checked it, and ascertained what the activity was and if 
that was going on, and if that is the attitude of some of these noncoms 
toward the other men, I would be surprised if more stayed in, than 
go out. 

General Srone. I would like to explain this reenlistment program a 
little bit, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stone. The whole reenlistment program is designed to 
find out about these conditions such as the one you mentioned, and do 
something about them. We feel in the Air Force that the time to 
start reenlisting a man for another term of service with us is the day 
he walks in the first time. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is exactly right. 

General Stone. We are just as anxious as we can possibly be to 
find out any areas of human relations which can be changed in order 
to make the situation better for the individual airman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VALUE OF CHANGE OF ASSIGNMENT 


General, I know that there has been a big improvement because I 
have run into instances myself where all it has taken to keep a man who 
is of value and who has had the training and who you want to keep in— 
and the same thing is true in the Army— is merely a change in assign- 
ment because of some personal frictions that have arisen. Once such 
friction has arisen there is nothing you can do to wipe it out where it 
arose, because the rancor is still there. These men in uniform are 
human beings, just like everyone else. Once you and the rest of us get 
completely soured on someone, it takes something just short of a 
miracle to get us back on him. Once one of those situations rises, you 
have a good man, but he is not happy, and if he is not happy in his 
assignment, and in his work, he is not going to stay. However, by the 
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mere use of just a little bit of human treatment and understanding a 
personal problem of someone—maybe it is not a big one to you—but 
to him it is the biggest thing in the world—you make some change of 
assignment to another unit or something, you have solved the entire 
problem, and you will have that man in the Air Force for a long time. 
It takes time, and it takes patience and it takes a lot of ingenuity and 
tact as well as good human relations and personal relations, inc ‘luding 
public relations, also. It is hard to do, but it ean be done. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose, gentlemen, we suspend at this time, and meet 
again at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


STATUS OF CAMP WOLTERS 


Mr. Manon. Have you decided what you are gomg to do with 
Camp Wolters, where the Air Force had the Army engineers stationed? 

Mr. Smiru. That matter has been under consideration for some 
time. I do not believe it has been decided yet, Mr. Chairman. 


MANPOWER CONSERVATION 


Mr. Manon. How do you explain the rather considerable increase 
in the number of wings in the Air Force in recent years, and the 
relatively small increase in personnel? 

Mr. Smiru. I think that is mainly attested to, as General Hobson 
testified, by the various serious efforts we have made in manpower 
conservation. It is a question of constantly studying all of the areas 
of the Air Force to see where we can best cut out some services and 
apply better manpower techniques and conserve manpower in such a 
way that we are able to man a greater number of wings with a rel- 
atively smaller number of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. I know that the Air Force would not have done this 
unless utterly compelled to do it, because they were planning to go 
higher. Either you had too many before or you have too few now, 
or you are doing a much better job. 

Mr. Smiru. I think the interest of this committee in that particular 
area has certainly been a great stimulus. I think you can well be 
proud of the joint efforts of the Air Force and this committee in trying 
to find those areas where it will be held down. 


REENLISTMENT RATES BY CAREER FIELDS 


Mr. Manon. I was a little surprised this morning when you did not 
respond to what I considered to be the very pertinent and impressive 
statement by Mr. Scrivner, in a way different from the response which 
you did give. It would seem to me that the overall separation from 
the Air Force would not quite give you the picture. It seems to me 
you would want to know, in discussing this matter, what the per- 
centages were with respect to the people who worked in these mechani- 
cal and skilled fields in the Air Force. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, Mr. Mahon, I am sorry if any answers I may have 
given conveyed any impression we were not interested in the differenti- 
ation between the different fields, because we are acutely interested. 

Mr. Manon. | think you misunderstand me. 














REENLISTMENT RATE 


If you take the rate of separation for the whole Air Force, that is 
one thing, but if you will go to the particular field where these par- 
ticular men have these particular skills and say: ‘“X number of them 
left the Air Force last year. They are the ones we would be most in- 
terested in, as to why they left.” It would be much better to have 
that than the general picture, which would be different. 

Mr. Smit. Actually, we have done that. 

Mr. Manon. What did you find from that? 

Mr. Smrru. I think that is basically the reason why we are approach- 
ing the point, as I indicated this morning, at which we would like to 
recommend to the Defense Department, and I hope we will recom- 
mend to the Congress, that you should consider enacting a bill which 
would provide for differential pay within these hard core skills, where 
our reenlistment rate is lowest, and which are our most important 
skills. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your response to that, General Stone? 

General Strong. Sir, I have some detailed figures on the reenlist- 
ment rates by career fields, which I will bring out later on this after- 
noon. 

Mr. Manon. In the statement which you are to make? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. It is not in the statement, but I have 
these charts that have the compilation. 

Mr. Manon. What do your figures show, generally, as to the par- 
ticular skills? 

General Stone. If you take some skills in what we call the hard-core 
area—the highly technical, with technical training—I can give some 
figures for that, and then I will take some skills in the relatively non- 
technical fields and give you an indication of the reenlistment rates of 
the people within those particular fields, who are in the first term, and 
others after the first term. 

Mr. Manon. Please do so. 

General Stone. I will try to give the same field. 

I have these two reports. One of them is April 1955, covering a 
time period of July through November of 1954. The other is a Febru- 
ary 1, 1956, tabulation and shows the experience from July 1955 
through September 1955. They are all expressed in rates, so they 
can be comparable. 

We have the radio and radar maintenance systems. In that field, 
in the earlier report, the reenlistment rate was 11 percent. For first- 
term airmen it was 6 percent, and for career airmen it was 38 percent. 

Mr. Manon. I should like to know why those people left. Do you 
have that information? Why do those people leave in the radio and 
related fields? 

General Sronr. I do not have any specifics on this particular field, 
as regards why they left. 


EFFECT OF PAY INCREASE 





Mr. Manon. You can easily understand that if you are going to con- 
sider raising the pay of those people in that particular field or in similar 
fields you ought to know why they are leaving now. Are they leaving 
just because they want to go back home, or are they leaving for better 
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jobs in their specialties? That seems to be a question about which 
you have practically no information. 

General Stone. I think you can derive the information from what 
we do have. By looking at these relative rates you can see that during 
this time a very substantial increase in pay took place in the Air Force. 
I have not looked at these in comparison on this particular field previ- 
ously, so I am liable to be surprised with what I pull out of here. 

Taking that same field of radio and radar systems, again, in the 
later report, which is February 1956, the rate has gone up from what I 
indicated previously as an 11 percent rate to 31 percent. 

Mr. Deane. Within what period, General Stone? 

General Strong. The first one was July through November of 1954 
and the second one is July, 1955 to September, 1955, after the passage 
of the pay bill. So there was apparently some impact. 

Mr. Manon. But that was a very short period of time. 

Mr. Smitrx. The word gets around pretty fast. 

General Stonr. The Pay Act became effective in April. This is 
one quarter after the enactment. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 

General Stone. It had plenty of time to take effect by then. 

The first-termers in that period of time had gone up from 6 to 18 
percent, and the career airmen had gone from 38 to 83 percent. I 
think you can see from that, that there is a sizable impact from pay. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think those figures are really significant? 

General STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They seem to be on the surface, but do you actually 
think they are? 

General Stonr. Very much so, sir. This trend has been a con- 
tinuing one ever since the enactment of the Reenlistment Bonus Act 
in the spring of 1954. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me if we had your statement we would get 
along better. 

General Stone. I think so, sir. If I may hold some of these until 
after that I will do so. 

Mr. Manon. Why could we not proceed with General Stone’s 
statement? 

General Bocarr. We can do that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you think, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. You are getting pretty remote from the others. 

Mr. Manon. He is going to give us details. 

Mr. Scrivner. He can volunteer any time he wishes. We will get 
so remote from the statements of Mr. Smith and General Hobson 
here, as you go through and read the hearings, that we will never be 
able to tie it back in at all. 

General Stoner. I can save all of this material until after I have 
made my statement. 

Mr. Scrivner. No matter what you do you are never going to get 
much better than 83 to 85 percent. 

General Strong. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are never going to get 100 percent. 

General Stone. We do not want 100 percent, actually, in the top 
grades. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes, I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I would draw a general conclusion—which, maybe, not 
being a general, I should not draw—that the Air Force has really 
done a very commendable job in utilization of manpower and getting 
more results with fewer men, for which the Air Force of course is to 
be highly commended. 


NUMBER OF AIR POLICE 


I am curious about one thing. In your statement, at the bottom 
of page 8, you referred to the fact that generally speaking you have 
about 38 air police per thousand. How does that compare with 
previous years? That has been a subject which this committee has 
discussed quite often. It seems to me the rate was much higher than 
that a few years ago, when we started looking around and wondering 
why there were so many air police and a few other things, when we 
had been told of the very high caliber of men we were getting into 
the Air Force, and one would not think they would get into trouble 
and need much work on the part of air police, outside of some traffic 
control, really. 

General Horson. I think this is a much better rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have figures available? For the record, 
dig back into your files and see if you can give us the ratio for the 
past 4 or 5 vears. 

General Horson. I will have to put it into the record, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Arr PoLicre 


Law enforcement and traffic control constitute only a portion of the Air police 
responsibility. Overall more than 50 percent of the capability of this functional 
area is devoted to the security of aircraft together with the complex logistical 
supporting equipment and facilities against sabotage or other subversive actions. 
In some tactical commands, such as AFE and SAC, the ratio is higher, between 
65 and 70 percent. 

The fiscal year 1953 Air Force program for Air police reflected a ratio of 54 per 
1,000 overall Air Force strength. <A reevaluation based on recommendation of 
the House committee considering Air Force appropriations for fiscal year 1954 
was performed. By end fiscal year 1953, a ratio of 41 Air police per 1,000 overall 
Air Force strength existed. Since fiscal year 1953 there has been a gradual 
improvement in the ratio. This has occurred in spite of increased Air police 
requirements generated by opening new bases and activation of new units in 
connection with the Air Force expansion program. In this regard, correlation 
of the number of Air police to the number of wings existing during fiscal year 
1953 in comparison with the number of Air police and wings by end 1955 shows 
a decrease of approximately 22 percent in Air police utilization. 

The attached statistical table reflects the Air police strength for the period 
June 30, 1953—December 31, 1955. 


Assigned rate 


Date Number Air | ‘per 1,000 Air 

J Force strength 
June 30, 1953___- YE 52, 510 41 
June 30, 1954 RE ea aad mail 50, 693 40 
June 30, 1955__-- aca 7 be ae 51, 804 40 
at oe eee... bdbuesdatt.Ll. bo. Gs. cuds ss IE el 49, 502 | 38 
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SPECIAL CATEGORY ARMY WITH THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the statement was made that we would 
operate a larger Air Force with more wings, with fewer men, and 
when we have predictions like that which are fulfilled we are all well 
pleased to have the ee come true. 

In the discussion we were talking about SCARWAF, on page 3. 
That is the Special Category Army with the Air Force. What does 
that mean? That means you have lopped off 23,000 of what we call 
the Army engineer troops, for that is actually what they were, and 
they have reverted to the Army 

General Hoxsson. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you going to do now, so far as engineering 
is concerned? 

General Hoxsson. Specifically, sir, the overseas battalions as such 
are being transferred to the Army. Most of the work done by the 
Zone of Interior SCARWAF battalions will be accomplished by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and they will be able to support the 
rotation to the overseas battalions. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the same work will be done by 
substantially the same men. 

General Hopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. But they will be no longer with the Air Force but 
will be strictly Army troops with Army units, and vou will call upon 
them for the engineermg work you need done? 

General Hopson. Yes, sir. 

General Cauuanan. Mr. Scrivner, before you leave that subject, 
we will be undertaking to perform certain bomb damage repair and 
activities of that nature with the installations personnel who are 
within the Air Force structure in the Zone of Interior. 


COMMISSARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, you have discussed in rather com- 
plete detail the various changes of forces and the use of military per- 
sonnel, and the replacement of the military in not essentially military 
positions with civilian personnel. I note another factor here about 
which this committee has many times expressed concern, and that is 
the use of military personnel in our commissaries and a few other 
places. I note on the bottom of page 5 that apparently the Air 
Force has taken some of our suggestions to heart and you have now 
made a reduction of 1,100 in that particular line of work, which gave 
you 1,100 men who could be doing the jobs that they enlisted to do; 
namely, being active members of the Air Force and not merely 
grocery clerks. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 


EDUCATION AN INDUCEMENT TO LEAVE SERVICE 


Mr. Scrivner. You point out that right now we are getting to 
the place where we are feeling the effect of the Korean war enlist- 
ments. You did express surprise at certain things which were hap- 
pening on reenlistments, but I do not know why anyone in the Air- 
Force would have had any surprise about it. 
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If you talked to any of the men themselves—or to very many of 
them—they would have told you that in a situation like that you 
could expect this to happen. I do not know whether it is due to the 
glamour of the service or to a preference for a blue uniform rather 
than an OD uniform, but whatever it was they told me in so many 
words that they would prefer to serve 4 years in the Air Force rather 
than to be in an infantry outfit, for instance in the Army, for 2 years. 

I have never been in the Air Force, but I have put in a little time 
in the infantry, and, quite frankly, I can see some advantages in- 
volved. : 

Then if you had talked to the men very long it should not have 
been any surprise to find that a very large number of them never 
intended to stay in the Air Force at all. They were going to get out 
as soon as they could. Under the so-called GI bill—which was 
actually the Veterans’ Readjustment Act, and enacted for that pur- 
pose particularly, to readjust returning veterans to civilian life— 
they were going to do just exactly what the bill provided; they were 
going to get out and get their educations and be on their way. 

With all of those things, I do not share quite as much of the con- 
cern as has been expressed here. When there are no longer those in- 
centives, the way these figures we are talking about this morning look, 
it looks like about 50 percent of your problem is licked. Maybe it is 
not 50 percent, but I would say that at least one-third of your problem 
is licked, because that inducement is not there. 

We found ourselves in a rather inconsistent position. Here we were 
on the one hand having provided an inducement for a man to get out 
of the service; namely, an education and a few other things. Pri- 
marily we are talking now about the educational features of the bill, 
of course. At the same time we were trying by other means to get 
the men to stay in the service. Now that the date of the educational 
feature of the Korean veterans’ bill is passed, my own reaction is that 
as you analyze—and I hope you will not just spot check but will 
actually go to the trouble of asking every man who does not reenlist 
why he does not—I think you will find that as each month and each 
year goes by there will be fewer and fewer who are going out to get 
an education. At least that would be the natural and logical result. 


SPECIAL TRAINING AS INDUCEMENT FOR LONGER ENLISTMENT 


While that same situation existed, when you knew or should have 
known that many of these men were in there just for that purpose, 
namely and quite frankly and honestly, to avoid being chosen by 
Selective Service to serve in the Army, because very few selectees were 
in the Air Force, you should not have been surprised at the results. 
They were enlisting in the Air Force with the express determination 
that when the 4 years were up they were getting out. Yet we find 
in many, many, many cases where those very men were some of the 
men you are now talking about, who were given some rather consider- 
able and expensive training in specialized lines of activity. Now 
they are gone. But they are not gone because they are going out to 
use that ability in some civilian job. They are out to go to school. 

A question arose in my mind prior to this time—and I have asked it 
upon several occasions—as to why there is not a greater effort made 
in this regard. I do not say that there is not any effort made, but 
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why is there not a greater effort made to try to determine, before you 
spend all of this expensive time and money on some very detailed 
training, whether the man intends to make the Air Force a career or 
not. If he says: ‘‘Why, surely; I think this is ‘hot stuff.’ The way 
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things look now I do not know where I could do better.” That is a 
man to choose. 

If the recruiting man has done a job he has dangled more benefits 
than you can “shake a stick at’ as to private employment before him. 
I have read your literature. I suppose that if 1 were a few years 
younger you could have sold me on enlistment in the Air Force. It 
sounded good. It is good. 

So you can say: 

“All right. You tell us now that you intend to stay in. That is 
fine. If you are going to stay in we will do this for you: We will 
give you this sort of training which you think you are fitted for and 
which you would like to have; but we cannot afford to do that unless 
you are going to stay in.” 

I think perhaps you might even go so far, without going to the 
ultimate, that you would be justified in saying to some of these men: 
“Tf you expect to get further advanced and technical training with 
increased rank and pay the only way that Uncle Sam can be expected 
to give it to you is upon the coodition that you extend your enlistment 
for 6 years.” ‘ 

If you have what we have been told you have that would not be 
too hard. But if you wait until the man is ready to go out, and he 
sees the opportunity to get out of that uniform and get back into 
civilian clothes and get that “hot rod” out and get going, that is a 
different matter. 

Why would that not be an advisable program, instead of waiting 
right up to the end of 4 years, when during that time you have given 
him some advanced training? Why would it not be a good idea after 
you have given him some of this basic training, before you go into 
the advanced training, to talk to him to see if it would not be ad- 
visable to have him extend the enlistment for 6 years, if you are 
going to put him in there and spend this much money? Some of 
those courses take 9 months. 

Mr. Smitru. Some of them take longer. 

Mr. Scrivner. If he goes out of the service just a few months 
after he has had that training you have wasted a lot of Uncle Sam’s 
time and a lot of Uncle Sam’s money. If he is going to take a course 
which will last a year or 15 months, in order to get that, he could 
say: ‘I will stay in 6 years in order to get that training and increased 
rank and pay.” 

If you can get a return of 2% or 3 or 4 years for that technical train- 
ing, you have solved some of the problem. 

Mr. Smiru. That is part of the new plan I was speaking of earlier. 

Mr. Scrivner. Good. You folks are probably way ahead of me 
on a lot of these things. 

Mr. Smitu. No. | think we certainly appreciate your sympathetic 
consideration of these problems, Mr. Scrivner. Actually several of 
the ideas you discuss are being put into effect. The point you just 
touched on is very sound. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am gratified to have that word ‘sympathetic’”’ 
used in connection with me, because it is not used that way very often. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Next, we have a question of warrant officers. How do you deter- 
mine how an airman has an opportunity to become a warrant officer? 
I have met quite a few youngsters in the Air Force, and I have met a 
lot of officers, and I have seen some of these youngsters who to me had 
just as much if not more on the ball that a lot of the officers | have 
met. They are cracking good men. As a matter of fact, I sometimes 
wonder why they even stay in the Air Force, with the ability the ry have, 
except that they like it, which is probably the answer to a lot of this. 
If anybody really likes the service I have never heard him crab too much 
about pay. I have heard them crab about having to move too often, 
and things like that, but the people who really like the service, so 
long as they are getting by and doing fairly well, have not complained 
about pay. But they do complain about some of these other things 
I mentioned, plus the fact that some of them just get so high and that 
is about as high as they can go. They know—and they would not be 
worth it if they did not know—that they have got more on the ball 
than what their present rank recognizes. Oey would like to have 
some opportunity to become warrant officers 

How do they do that? What is the process? 

Mr. Smrru. First they have to qualify at the E-7 level. I think 
Ge neral Stone might like to speak in detail as to how they progress 
from enlisted status to warrant officer. I think he ean tell you more 
of the detail than I can. 

Genera] Sronr. The total warrant officers authorized are 4,800. 
Any master sergeant may apply for a warrant officer position. They 
are selected for those positions according to the skill area in which 
they are trained, where they have reac hed the 7 level of skill. They 
are selected by board proceedings, just like officers are selected for 
promotion. It is done on an across-the-board basis. 

Unfortunately in some of the areas today we have already have an 
overage of warrant officers, so we cannot promote in some of those 
fields. Therefore, the sergeants in those fields are blocked ; primarily 
in the administrative field, because in the past, even when we were 
part of the Army, warrant officers generally were in the administrative 
field. So we inherited quite a number of them. 

General Hosson. May I make a comment on that point, Mr. 
Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I would be glad to have it. 

General Hopson. In view of your interest, let me say that we made 
a recent study in the maintenance area as to the requirement for 
warrant officers. In other words, it was not what we could do for 
people, but what we needed as a maintenance standard. We went 
out to a B-47 unit and reviewed what positions ought to be NCO’s, 
warrant officers, and officers. The results were very good. We are 
putting our warrant officer requirements on a job basis. We are 
starting to identify a requirement for them, rather than having it be 
just a career inducement for a top NCO. 

I think this is going to come out very favorably. 


DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN RESERVE OFFICERS AND REGULAR OFFICERS. 


Mr. Scrivner. Good. Another item of interest, Mr. Secretary, is 
on page 8, where you were talking about the officer strength. Perhaps 
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you would not have quite as much trouble there as you are having if 
there were just a little different treatment accorded to the Air Reserve 
officers, in comparison with the Air Force regulars. You are losing 
some good men that way, because they become discouraged. 

Of course, some of these men are not so young any more. They 
have been flying for a long time, some of your top jet aces. When 
these men, who are reservists, have the rank of ¢ aptain, and see some- 
one who is a Regular officer, who has not been in the service long and 
who has not been a commissioned officer any longer and in some cases 
not as long, and who has not had the combat experience that the 
reservists have had, and see him go up to not only major but sometimes 
lieutenant colonel, there is just one question they ask: “What is the 
use of wasting my time?” 

Mr. Smrrn. Actually, as you know, Mr. Scrivner, the relationship 
between Regulars and Reserves in the Air Force is very small. It is 
17 percent, I believe, of Regulars. 

The bill which is being ‘offered this year to increase the regular 
structure of the Air Force I think will have a very beneficial effect 
from a morale point of view in exactly the area you are discussing. 

Mr. Scrivner. You raised one point I was leading up to. Without 
vour reservists you do not have an adequate Air Force. 

Mr. Smiru. Certainly we are all aware of the importance of the 
Reserve officers. I am sure, from the comments you have made, you 
will support and help us support the regular officer augmentation bill, 
which is being offered in this session. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the regular officer ceiling was fixed some 
time ago. While it might have been all right then, actually I do not 
think it is sufficient now. If you are to retain some of these reserv- 
ists—and without them you are sunk—there must be something done 
whereby they can have just exactly the same, no better and no worse, 
opportunity for advancement as your regular officers have. 

At one time I raised a question about this, and the intimation in the 
answer was that many of these Reserve officers did not have as much 
education as was required for your regulars. It was pointed out that 
many of them were Academy men; not from the Air Force Academy 
yet, but perhaps from West Point. 

When I started checking around I found that some of these reservists 
not only had as much education, but many of them have had more 
educational training—— 

Mr. Smiru. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Than some of your Regular officers. So that is not 
the answer. 

Then I looked around further and I found that we are appropriating 
money every once in a while to provide for educational opportunities 
for some Regular officers who did not have a college degree, so that 
they can get a college degree to lift the level of education and, of course, 
theoretically to increase the proficiency of the services. 

But here are men who already have the education. So then some of 
the arguments grow a little cold, when we try to talk to them. They 
say: “It cannot be a question of lack of education, because I can show 
you so-and-so and so-and-so’’—men they fly with and work with all 
the time. ‘Ihave twodegrees. Maybe he did complete the Academy 
or something, but I have 2, 3%, or may be 4 years more education than 
he has.” So that falls flat. It may be that the increased strength of 
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the Regular personnel will solve some of that problem, because, 
actually, if I were one of these younger men, seeing what I have seen, I 
do not know whether I would stay with you very long or not. 

Mr. Smirx. As you know, the size of the Regular officer strength 
is a matter determined by Congress. I am very hopeful that this 
bill will pass. I think it will have a very good effect. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, if I could add a remark on that 
subject, I have served on 2 promotion boards within the course of the 
last 2 years; one from major to lieutenant colonel and the other from 
lieutenant colonel to colonel. Both were temporary promotions, 
which would apply to Reserves and Regulars. 

There were no instructions to the Board that would have provided 
for any discrimination between the Regulars and the Reserves. I 
saw no evidence of it in the action taken by the Boards. 

I do think you have to recognize one thing, and that is that those 
who are Regulars as an overall class represent individuals who have 
competed under given circumstances to obtain Regular commissions. 
So by and large they represent an overall good quality of officer. 

The actual promotions are based primarily upon the effectiveness 
of the performance of the individual officers over the periods of their 
service. As I say, I have seen no discrimination at all against those 
who did not have Regular commissions in such board actions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, circumstances have brought out a situa- 
tion where some of these reservists have practically become career 
men. The best years of their lives are gone, in the service of the 
Air Force. Maybe it was not a matter of choice that they went in 
and stayed in as long as they did, but they have and they have been 
retained. I suppose it is sheer happenstance that as these men come 
up before these boards such as you have described that the Regulars 
seem to have a better chance of promotion than the reservists? It is 
just sheer happenstance? 

General CaLLaHan. I am not sure that I understand clearly your 
point there, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Let us take the example you gave us. 
I do not care for the names or anything like that, but if you will, 
please dig out the numbers involved in those promotions, and give 
me the number who received the promotions and give me the number 
of those who are reservists and Regulars, so that we can see what the 
proportion is. 

General Srone. I have those figures right here, sir. In 1955, in the 
whole promotion cycle, the number of eligibles to the grade of captain, 
Regulars, was 1,225; and the number of eligibles, Reserve, was 10,394. 
Of the eligibles who were selected ; Regulars, 539; Reserve 4,346. The 
percentage of eligibles selected, Regulars, 44 percent; Reserves, 41.8 
percent. Average Federal commissioned service for the Regulars was 
4.3 years and for the Reserves was 4.4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens between captain and major? 

General Stone. From captain to major; Regular, eligibles, 2,771; 
and Reserve eligibles, 15,941. Regulars selected, 414; Reserves se- 
lected, 1,588. Percent of eligibles selected; Regulars, 14.9; Reserves, 
10. Average Federal commissioned service; Regulars, 9.8; Reserves, 
8.2. So that is a reversal from the previous one. 

To lieutenant colonel; eligibles, Regular, 4,198; Reserves, 6,517. 
Promoted; Regulars, 389; Reserves, 409. Percentage of eligibles se- 
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lected: 9.3, Regulars; 6.3, Reserves. Average Federal commissioned 
service: Regulars 11.3 years; Reserves, 10.5 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those figures show a better reflection than in the 
past. But, as the Secretary and the general just pointed out, with 
about 17 percent Regulars and the re mainder reserv ists, your propor- 
tion there does not measure up to the proportion you have in service. 

General Strong. Well, the proportions here are on the basis of eli- 
gibles, sir. The percentages are fairly close. When you consider 
particularly the fact that General Callahan brought out, that almost 
all the Regulars we have now are exreservists who got to be Regulars 
by a very rigid screening process, they should be better, theoretically, 
as a result of this screening process. 

Mr. Scrivner. That brings up a rather interesting question. Can 
you tell me how many of your Regular Air Force in the Air Force 
were reservists? 

General Stone. I have not the figure with me, but I can get it 
for you, sir. It is probably a high figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume it would be pretty high. 

(The information is as follows:) 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 24,006 Regular commissioned officers in the Air 
Foree; 3,793 of these were graduates of the Military and Naval Academies and 
327 were appointed directly from civil life. The remaining 19,886, or 83 percent, 
were appointed from a Reserve type status. 


DEPENDENTS’ HOUSING IN MOROCCO 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you touch on 
one thing that all of us are not too far apart on, and that is some of 
the difficulty we run into, on account of the magnitude of the job, 
related to housing. 

I was in French Morocco last fall and I saw some of the places 
where some of our dependents live, in or close to the native quarters 
of towns like Casablanca, Rabat, and some of the others, such as 
Port Lyautey for the Navy 

While it is pleasant to have your family with you, some of that is 
offset by the conditions under which you and your family have to 
live in order to be together. 

Coupled with that, along about that time, and they still exist, there 
were some internal troubles there resulting in riots. Fortunately up 
to that time, and with one exception I think it is still true, no American 
military personnel or dependents has yet been involved; but we must 
realize that there is more there than appears on the surface, as a result 
of centuries of ill feeling between the groups, the Mohammedans and 
the Jews and of course the French Colonials. Some of these riots 
have had a little bit of religious fanaticism as a part of the background. 
If the time comes when some of these riots get out of hand in some of 
these communities the end result can only be they are not going to 
take time to say: “Well, this is an American.” The riot is going to 
go through some of these communities like wildfire and we are going 
to get hurt. 

As a result of what I saw, from personal visitation, I came back with 
the very definite conclusion that we could not move too fast in getting 
our American dependents into ‘‘onbase”’ housing, even though some 
of that housing had to be, of necessity, some of the trailers which were 
just then being shipped into Africa 
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The trailers are not palaces, but I have seen them, and thev can 
be made into some very fine though not roomy living quarters. Some 
of the people had made them most attractive and most pleasant and 
thev were most happy.in them. 

As a result of that, immediately upon my return, after having made 
a report to the committee and others, I had occasion to be talking to 
Mr. Floete. I told him what I thought the situation was, and that 
I thought this was one place where the Air Force would be abundantly 
justified in declaring this to be an emergency, and immediately mak- 
ing available almost whatever amount of money was necessary to pro- 
vide onbase housing for our dependents. 

Now, what has been done on that, so far as French Morocco par- 
ticularly is concerned? 

Mr. Suitnu. Mr. Scrivner, I am primarily interested in housing from 
a morale point of view as it affects our men and their dependents. I 
am constantly doing everything I can to encourage expeditious han- 
dling of this question. As you know, housing is going to be presented 
to this committee in some detail during the hearings on military 
construction. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the only place I can see where this can be 
discussed. I thought perhaps somebody might know what had been 
done. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Scrivner, I can give you some information 
with regard to the housing situation in Morocco. It is acute, as you 
stated. We are using some trailers. 

We have a proposal to put im a total of 572, of which 355 are in 
place. Also, we have guaranteed rental housing units under con- 
struction. There are 700 units of this type, of which as of the end of 
December 1955, 55 percent had been completed. There are 608 addi- 
tional units that have been proposed by the Air Force to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Armed Services Committee. 

In the area of the surplus commodity housing we have a total of 
590 units proposed, and the French Government has recently con- 
sented to the erection of prefabricated type of housing. We expect 
construction to begin shortly on that type of housing. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is progress, of course, but it is awfully slow. 
This situation over there is not getting any better, according to re- 
ports. 

General CALLAHAN. The situation there with regard to housing and 
with regard to the protection and safety of our dependents, particu- 
larly those who are in that area, is a matter of serious concern. It 
has been and is receiving, and will receive, continuing close attention. 
You have the command on the scene as well as the higher headquarters 
involved, which includes our Air Force headquarters here. 

Mr. Scrivner, It is encouraging to know that they will receive 
attention, but I had hoped it would be done before now. It has 
been a matter of at least 6 months since my visit and report. I 
had hoped there would be more progress reported than what you have 
indicated. 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Scrivner, I feel sure there has been progress since 
vou were there, because it certainly is a matter we have had under 
review. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean progress as reported now. 
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General Bogart. The emergency action that was taken, Mr. 
Scrivner, was in connection with the trailer utilization. 

Mr. Scrivner. That helps. 

General Bocartr. That was to get people out of the cities. 

Mr. Scrivner. I saw some of them. They are mighty fine little 
quarters. They are a little cramped, but you can get out of doors a 
lot there. 

PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


We have discussed to a degree the permanent change of station 
problem. You are now, apparently, trying to take some remedial 
action to prevent some of the rather numerous changes in the com- 
paratively short time. You point out on page 10 that you personally 
have to review any permanent change where there has been more than 
1 move in a fiscal year, and that there were 134 such requests approved. 
How many requests were made? 

Mr. SmitH. 134, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you approved them all? 

Mr. Smiru. I did. 

Mr. Scrivner. The next question, of course, would be how many 
permanent changes of station were made within 2 years? 

Mr. Smiru. That is a figure I could not give. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which again is a comparatively short time. 

Mr. Soiru. I do not have that figure with me. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not like to rake over old coals or beat the same 
drum ‘all the time, but there have been a lot of things you have been 
talking about which Congress might do or should do or that you want 
us to do; but the reaction I got on my last trip, from talking to people, 
was no different from what it had been the year before and for years 
previous; namely, that one of the things which impelled more men to 
get out of the service than anything else was the frequent changes of 
station. I am not going into it again, except to point out that there 
has not been as much administrative remedial action taken as there 
could be, even though you are doing something on it. 

All I have to do is read some of your official, semiofficial, and non- 
official papers to see where changes are made and where 1 officer 
moves it calls for 4 or 5 or 6 moves right down the line. Perhaps 
there could be a direct movement made to save 4 or 5 jumps. If it 
were done it would probably relieve a great deal of dissatisfaction. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Mr. Scrivner. On the record. Mr. Secretary, again I want to 
commend the Air Force on one program in which I have been inter- 
ested for many, many years. 

Many years ago I was a post commander of a Disabled American 
Veterans post and for years after that I was quite active in the Amer- 
ican Legion as adjutant and commander of my local post, and it had 
to do with handicapped and physically impaired workers. 

I have had the opportunity to see the results that many of these 
people give that in many ways could not be anticipated. To see 
here on page 12 of your statement that the Air Force is making 
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widespread and effective use of the physically impaired workers to 
the extent of up to 8 percent of its work foree, is commendable, and, 
of course, if you can find opportunities where more of them can be 
used and could increase that percentage, it would be most helpful. 

Many of them undoubtedly are disabled veterans, and there again 
you would be not only making a saving for the Air Force, but would 
be saving the skills of the American people. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Scrivner, I believe the Air Force is the leader in 
the Federal Government in that field, and we are certainly glad to 
have your favorable comment on it. We are very proud of our work 
in that field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, that completes my interrogation. 


USE OF ROTC GRADUATES 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, in vour statement there was some dis- 
cussion of the ROTC—at least, it is mentioned—having to do with 
the problem of the Air Force ROTC graduates which is in before us 
each year for some years, and it is probably before us again now. 

Where are the Air Force graduates going? Are they being taken 
into the service, or are they being put on active duty or are they 
being integrated into the Regular Air Force to any degree, or are they 
merely being placed in a sort of a Standby Reserve? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir; we are ordering to active duty all graduates 
who are commissioned in the Air Force ROTC. They are all called 
to active duty. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. On the record. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SUPERGRADE POSITIONS 


In the statement there was an intimation, and I might even go 
so far as to say a hint or even a very strong suggestion, perhaps, an 
outright request, that there be created some so-called supergrades. 
Of course, when that comes up the one question which is almost 
uppermost in our minds is this: Is this suggestion to merely give 
some of those who are already civil-service career employees now 
added pay for the job that they are presently doing, or is it to bring in 
some particularly highly qualified outsiders to do some specific type 
of work? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, in answer to your question, it is really some 
of both. Certainly, many of our career civil servants have reached 
the point where they should be promoted in grade but where we are 
handicapped by a lack of vacancies. 

We are also confronted increasingly now in some of our advanced 
technical work and in the missile and other fields with the necessity 
for scientists and technicians. Some of those men we are able to 
recruit in what are known as Public Law 313 positions, where they 
should be, but we have had a shortage of vacancies in both supergrades, 
and Public Law 313 positions. 

That is also true of other services and as a result a request has 
already been made by the Department of Defense to the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee for an additional allotment to the 
Department of Defense of both supergrades and “313”’ positions. 
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Mr. Davis. The same suggestion was made in connection with some 
of our discussion of research and development and very great stress 
was laid upon the fact that some of the supergrades were needed in 
research and development. However, how could we be assured that 
if some of them are needed that that is where some of them will go? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, of course, we would be glad to furnish you with 
a statement as to where they are used, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. You do not need to furnish that to us because you are 
going to take it up before the legislative committee. 

Mr. Goopsg. Mr. Davis, there are two types of positions. Public 
Law 313 specifically relates only to research and development activi- 
ties and whereas in the past due to the shortage of GS—16, 17, and 
18, and Public Law 313 positions, there were some positions that were 
allocated as GS-16 and 17 in the research and development field and 
the pending legislation is intended to segregate out the GS-16, 17, 
and 18 grades in the research and development activity and put all of 
them in Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Smirx. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Fripay, Marcu 16, 1956. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. STONE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

DAVID S. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, MAN- 
POWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES 

LYLE S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE, 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. K. B. HOBSON, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND OR- 
GANIZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

BRIG. GEN. E. 8. LIGON, Jr... DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. J. G. MERRELL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. F. T. HIGHT, CHIEF, PROJECTIONS AND ANALYSIS BRANCH, 
PLANS AND PROGRAM DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. JOHN D. MORGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, BUDGET 
AND LEGISLATIVE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 


Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


PROGRAM BY ACJIVITIES | 




















Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service | | 
account): | 
1. Pay and allowances_ eo _..-.------| $2, 989, 804, 395 | $3, 213,472,000 | $3, 263, 273, 000 
2. Individual clothing i 78, 858, 000 | 72, 005, 000 | 71, 373, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station- - 180, 340, 301 204, 088, 000 | 203, 289, 000 
4. Subsistence in kind _- _ maa 194, 294, 950 | 188, 254, 000 | 182, 352, 000 
5. Other costs__._- on ; cates eabebees an 4, 706, 000 | 6, 410, 000 | 6. 713, 000 
Total direct obligations _ _-- ae ee | 3, 448, 003, 646 | 3, 684, 229, 000 | | 3, 721, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): | 
1. Pay and allowances Ss 3, 428, 000 3, 628, 000 3, 628, 000 
3. Movements, permanent ch: inge of station 325, 000 12, 725, 000 16, 825, 000 
4, Subsistence in kind_-_-___- aS one — 174, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 
SVRpeN I ce ns as anccineeecit 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations.........---...-.| 178,053,000 | __34, 653, 000 | 38, 753, 000 
(es ee Fe le 3, 718, 882, 000 | 3, 765, 75: 53, 000 
FINANCING 
' 
Comparative transfers from (—) or to other account_-_. 3, 418, 514 | —3, 579, 000 | 
Advances and reimbursements from: 
Other accounts ; ‘ pla i —30, 893, 000 — 20, 293, 000 | — 24, 393, 000 


Non-Federal sources <stdnalpaanennécc) “aE See —14, 360, 000 a 
Unobligated balance no longer available___......------- 15, 678, 440 ” - 


I I) oo cd ccc cotsaeiigeebccccticcas | 3,467, 100, 600 3, 680, | 650, 00 000 7 7: 727, 000, 000 000 


NOTE. —Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (10 U. 
C. 1238) and operating expenses of messes (69 Stat. 316). 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


Direet obligations (volume of obligations for service 
ecount): 








01 Personal services: Military. .................... $3, 072, 229, 395 | $3, 300, 495, 000 $3, 349, 940, 000 
Oi | Fes oo hab eae Fic cncctcckcencienkp once 108, 615, 341 117, 689, 000 117, 662, 000 
03 Transportation of things........................ 55, 975, 913 | 59, 851, 000 58, 636, 000 
07 Other contractual services.....................- 13, 132, 047 12, 737, 000 12, 873, 000 
08 Suppliesiand materiais..........................| 194, 294, 950 | 188, 254, 000 | 182, 352, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. _.....__- 31, 000 | 31, 000 | 31, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.-___-_-| 2, 972, 000 | 4, 372, 000 | 5, 009, 000 
1d: ‘Jab cb < dca yb alas cccasdaaneiadatnekiets 753, 000 800, 000 | 497, 000 
| —EE ee ——|-—— - 
Total direct obligations. ...................... | 3,448, 003,646 | 3, 684,229,000 | 3, 727, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | | 
other accounts): | 
01 Personal services: Military....................- 3, 428, 000 3, 628, 000 | 3, 628, 000 
OD: "TO i cence eee ddilie cnc adh eaavinen 625, 000 | 13, 025, 000 | 17, 125, 000 
08 Supplies and materials................-- aces aiid 174, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 | 18, 000, 000 
jee ——-+_—_ —— Seare ——— —— ae | —_ 
Total reimbursable obligations..............-- | 178, 053, 000 | 34, 653, 000 | 38, 753, 000 
"PO I i iin odes ca cerns wdun diseases 3, 626, 056, 646 | 3, 718, 882, 000 3, 765, 753, 000 
| 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 


| Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE | 
A ppropriation.........-- id ba celee Ricard eee at | $3, 356, 704,000 | $3, 680,650,000 | $3, 727, 000, 000 
lransferred from. 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force’’ (69 Stat. | 








31) ewes Sar ite cea aiamoaaheres UNE IIIT spices Aaatltrsetr a seuse hd teinninend ais dices 
“Reserve personnel requirements, Army’’ (69 Stat. | | 
SEs ees ie Ail e wane eit ete BE Oe le whacdecnsicnes baw a 
‘“‘Army National Guard, Army” (69 Stat. 31) - Jonk DINE NE so cidewacdiidewn nl eScddecwdedonses 
‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army”’ (63 Stat. 578; | | 
69 Stat. 31).......... or eee ee tL Ie ih cecakc RAR 
‘‘Marine Corps troops and facilities, Navy’ (69 | 
OO WN hatte ies tet hain caidncta niet stnnisaes PE ixscnecemntbicnogharstinyndeaiersee 
‘‘Aireraft and facilities, Navy’’ (69 Stat. 31)_.._.___--| sna doce Wade ante a ad oes slede utes 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ (69 Stat. 31)...-....--- Dy NN ak Gin anciict fateedsdacecdkeak 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy” (69 Stat. 31) ..__---! 14, 000, 000 = 
AGiiste GINORPINEION... .. ... .sncdcccacconcnence 3, 467, 100, 600 3, 680, 650,000 | 3, 727, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward. ................---- 227, 887, 560 | 168, 156, 189 203, 950, 000 
Total budget authorizations available.._.._._._._- | 3, 694, 988,160 | 3, 848,806,189 | 3, 930, 950, 000 
EXPENDITURES AND RALANCES | | | oa s 
Expenditures: 
Out of current authorizations. -.................---. | 3, 296, 138, 990 3, 482,000,000 | 3,525,000, 000 
Out of prior authorizationss.<........<.«.<.<-.<.-<6- 200, 051, 763 158, 000, 000 | 175, 000, 000 
Total expenditures_______- pedvhen da aicend ated Weta ntbaune 3, 496, 190, 753 3, 640,000,000 | 3, 700, 000, 000 
B lance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) ............._-- I Sion Ded rktenbugconacte naked 
Other OE ek ek 14, 962, 778 4, 856, 189 | 2, 300, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward_....._._....-...------ 168, 156, 189 203, 950, 000 | 228, 650, 000 
Cotal expenditures and balances..............--... 3, 694, 988,160 | 3, 848, 806, 189 3, 930, 950, 000 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we are now ready to go into further detail 
with the military personnel program. General Stone is to present the 
program. 

General Bogart, will you tell us the manner in which this program 
will be handled? 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, the next presentation is the ‘“‘Mili- 
tary personnel” appropriation. Again, I would like to invite the at- 
tention of the committee to section 1 of the working book which gives 
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the program changes since our presentations last year for fiscal year 
1955 on page 1—5-1 and for fiscal year on page 1-5-3. The major 
changes will be discussed by the principal witness. However, I can 
summarize very briefly by saying that the changes in fiscal year 1955, 
since this is an annual appropriation, are due to the effect of deobliga- 
tions under section 1311, of Public Law 663, 83d Congress, and that 
most of those have been wiped out by reobligation since that time. 

In fiscal year 1956 the major change is due to the introduction of 
the stock fund for subsistence. 

Our principal witness for this appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is 
Maj. Gen. William 5. Stone, who is the Director of Personnel Plan- 
ning, Headquarters, United States Air Force. He has a prepared 
statement. 

May I go off the record for a moment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General Stone, I think that you make a very fine 
presentation. You seem to have a very fine grasp of the problem 
and in my opinion you have done a good job in your previous appear- 
ances before the committee. I think the Air Force is fortunate in 
having a man of your caliber in the job which you hold. I want to 
welcome you before the committee again. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman, the budget request that we are 
making this year is in the same order of magnitude as last year. 
Actually, it is only $47 million higher in total program requirements. 
That increase of $47 million is associated primarily with the higher 
average strength of officers we will have on board, and the greater 
maturity of the force. All of the cost figures in the “Military per- 
sonnel” appropriation budget, generally speaking, are extrapolations 
of statutory pay rates. From the overall standpoint this is just @ 
matter of multiplication of numbers of people by pay rates in order 
to arrive at the requested appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, General. 

General Stone. You have received a briefing on the manpower 
requirements of the Air Force. At this time I shall discuss the Air 
Force military personnel programs which are designed to meet the 
military portion of the overall manpower requirements. First, I 
shall review the developments in fiscal year 1956; then give you the 
highlights of the program we have planned for fiscal year 1957. 
The figures used will be round numbers. 

The program for fiscal year 1956 which we presented to the Congress 
a year ago contained a beginning strength of 970,000, an ending 
strength of 975,000, and 970,000 man-years. We actually entered 
fiscal year 1956 with 960,000 personnel, will end with 916,000 and 
have 944,000 man-years. Some very significant developments during 
the year have caused this lower military strength. 


CIVILIAN SUBSTITUTION 


As pointed out in an earlier presentation, the Air Force has been 
faced with serious problems in carrying on a substantial buildup in 
combat units and still remaining within an overall military manpower 
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ceiling of 975,000. Therefore, in the hearings by your committee 
last year, the Air Force requested authority to man selected military 
positions with civilians, procured under a short-range program, where 
this action would be more economical and effective. ‘The Congress 
gave us authority to carry out such a procedure in section 619 of the 
fiscal year 1956 appropriation act, Public Law 157, 84th Congress. 
This plan was implemented by the Air Force in conjunction with a 
level procurement program for non-prior-service airmen which | 
shall discuss later. Our objective is to man 36,000 military spaces 
with civilians by the end of fiscal year 1956. 

We planned to finance these conversions by making use of the 
authority contained in section 619 which permits funds to be trans- 
ferred from the ‘Military personnel’ appropriation to other appro- 
priations charged with the compensation of such civilian personnel. 
However, additional and unforeseen costs are being incurred in the 
‘Military personnel” appropriation partially as a result of a rise in 
the reenlistment rate, and our policy of permitting airmen to be dis- 
charged to reenlist prior to their normal discharge date. These addi- 
tional costs make necessary the financing of the entire program from 
funds from other Air Force appropriations in lieu of transfer of military 
personnel funds for this purpose. 


AIRMAN PROCUREMENT 


Airman procurement 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1955 | 1956 1957 


Nonprior service (male, qualitative distribution) -.-.__.__--__- 154, 890 | 1 123, 006 | 2121, 740 
Prior service - 16, 602 | 19, 876 24, 000 
| | 


110,145a month. Higher procurement in first quarter, fiscal year 1956. 
210,145 a month, 


Our so-called level procurement program for non-prior-service air- 
men is an action to promote better use of our training personnel and 
facilities. Prior to midfiscal year 1955, our annual intake of non- 
prior-service airmen varied each month in line with the seasonal 
fluctuations in the intentions of young men to enlist. As you would 
expect, there were some rather large variations in input with resultant 
unwieldy peaks and valleys in the training workload. Losses 4 years 
later follow a similar pattern. In midfiscal year 1955 we adopted a 
plan to procure personnel at a level rate with level monthly intake 
phased against projected losses over a 4-year period. Witha controlled 
input of 10,000 new airmen each month, for a yearly total of about 
120,000, we can aitain maximum utilization of facilities and personnel 
committed to airmen training. Of course, with the Air Training 
(ommand manned to train 10,000 new enlistees per month we cannot 
absorb large numbers of airmen in excess of this total in our more 
favorable enlistment months. 

The program we presented to you a year ago did not contain this 
level procurement feature. It included high procurement in favorable 
months and was designed to permit us to attain an overall military 
strength of 975,000 by June 30, 1956. ‘This new level procurement 
program is contributing to our military strength decline to 916,000 
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in fiscal year 1956; already a high-loss year due to separation of 
airmen who enlisted during the Korean emergency. Airmen strength, 
however, will rise in fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 as we con- 
tinue the same magnitude of level procurement in years of lower 
losses. We will attain our goal of 975,000 military (832,500 airmen 
and 142,500 officers) in fiscal year 1959. In the interim, we are using 
the civilian substitutes that I discussed before to perform what are 
normally military duties. 

Before concluding my remarks on procurement of non-prior-service 
airmen I wish to call your attention to an important change which 
affects the quality of the personnel we are recruiting. The expansion 
of the national manpower pool has permitted the Department of 
Defense to alter the qualitative distribution formula insofar as 
volunteers are concerned so that we are now recruiting a higher 
‘aliber young man. This new formula reduces the requirement for 
enlistment of airmen of the lower mental category from 27 percent 
to 18 percent of our non-prior-service intake. This change will result 
in a decided improvement in the quality of our airman force. 

Major emphasis also has been placed on procurement of men with 
prior service—individuals who have served previously in the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. It has been our experience that when individuals 
from this category reenter the service, a large percentage of them 
become career airmen. This permits savings in training costs and 
provides other benefits from reduced turnover. During fiscal year 
1955, 16,602 airmen were procured from this source. We expect to 
obtain 20,000 during fiscal year 1956, and our objective for fiscal year 
1957 is 24,000. 

AVIATION ENGINEER TRANSFER 


In addition to the effects of the level procurement program, our 
planned military personnel strength for fiscal year 1956 has been 
affected by the transfer of the aviation engineer function back to the 
Army. This programed transfer has been discussed in some detail 
by previous witnesses. Before we received the directive to transfer 
this function, we had planned on a military end strength of 939,000. 
Some 23,000 personnel were transferred to the Army. 

As a result of these adjustments in the personnel program, the level 
procurement plan, and the aviation engineer transfer, we are now 
planning a military end strength of 916,000 rather than 975,000. 


REENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


I know that a subject of considerable interest to the Congress is 
our reenlistment rate. Retention of skilled personnel is one of our 
most important problems. The following statistics will point up the 
magnitude of our turnover problem. 

In fiscal year 1955, the Air Force lost 194,000 airmen through attri- 
tion and expiration of enlistments. To replace these losses and attain 
our programed objectives for that vear, we took on board 203,000 air- 
men. In fiscal year 1956, we will lose 208,000 and procure 158,000. 
During fiscal year 1957, it is projected that we will lose 134,000 and 
have to procure 155,000. The reason for our concern over reenlist- 
ments is apparent. Travel costs, instability, and the overall effec- 
tiveness of the Air Force are all directly related to the magnitude of 
our losses and replacements. 
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The rapid buildup of the Air Force at the outset of the Korean con- 
flict resulted in a corresponding heavy loss of airmen during fiscal year 
1954 through expiration of terms of enlistment. ( ‘oncurrently, we 
experienced a drastic decline in reenlistments. When this decline 
became apparent, the Air Force began an intensive program to stimu- 
late interest in career military service. The serious implications of 
the problem were recognized by the Congress and the Department 
of Defense. 

In July 1954 the Congress passed the new Reenlistment Bonus Act. 
The new and higher bonuses helped us to stop the downward trend in 
our reenlistment rate. Then in the spring of 1955 the Congress passed 
the Career Incentive Act. The results of this legislation have been 
extremely favorable in helping us to raise our reenlistment rates. 
Since the passage of this act we have consistently enjoyed higher 
rates than we had experienced in the previous months, although still 
not as high as we would like to have. 

Within the Air Force, our reenlistment program has taken the form 
of a concerted effort to increase the attractiveness of Air Force life 
and to insure that each man is thoroughly aware of the advantages 
of an Air Force career. We have attempted to identify the reasons 
that people do not reenvlist and to remove. these reasons wherever 
possible. To this end, we have evaluated our personnel policies and 
procedures and made some significant changes. For example: We 
introduced a program whereby the airman is offered the opportunity 
to renlist for the base of his choice, provided a vacancy exists. Our 
procedures governing return of personnel from overseas have been 
revised to permit assignment of more individuals to the base or area 
of their choice. We have increased the emphasis on technical training 
for personnel in surplus skills which has contributed to fulfillment of 
many requirements for scarce and needed skills and has provided job 
satisfaction for the airmen concerned. These changes have influenced 
many airmen to reenlist and have helped to develop a more stable 
airman structure. 

In addition, a new policy was implemented last summer that permits 
qualified airmen to be discharged and reenlisted prior to the normal 
expiration of their terms of service. The success of this plan is due, 
in large part, to the incentive effects of the Reenlistment Bonus Act 
of 1954. The flexibility of this act permits a bonus to be paid to an 
individual at any time a new enlistment contract is entered into ex- 
cept— 

(a) During a prescribed period of basic training. 
(b) After he has completed 20 years’ service. 
(c) After he has received a total of $2,000 in bonuses. 

The primary purpose of a reenlistment bonus is to encourage per- 
sonnel to make the Air Force a career, however, the amount of bonus 
payable is dependent upon grade, so is directly ‘related to the quality 
of service rendered. It follows that, after a reasonable period of 
observed satisfactory service, it is adv antageous to lengthen or extend 
the contract under which the individual is serving. “This objective, 
which assures continuity of service exceeding the original term of en- 
listment and bases the amount of payment upon quality of service, is 
accomplished through a “short discharge’ and immediate ree nlist- 
ment policy based upon the criteria shown on this chart. 


73115—56——-5 
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“Snort DiscHAarRGE” PROGRAM 


Length of current active-duty contract: Reouired service before eligible for dis- 
charge and reenlistment: 
4 years 2 years 
5 years 2% years 
6 years 3 years 

The advantages accruing to the Air Force of taking, for instance, a 
4-year enlistment and converting it to a 6-year term are obvious.. An 
additional factor to be considered is that an individual’s motivation to 
reenlist may vary from time to time. When reenlistment opportunity, 
with bonus pavment, is restricted to the date when the individual 
completes an enlistment, it is possible that motivation may be at the 
lowest ebb. By increasing the period of time during which an airman 
may be discharged and reenlist, we make it possible for an airman to 
reenlist at a time when his motivation may be high or his need for cash 
the greatest. Studies relevant to the use of industrial incentives 
indicate conclusively that the closer in time an incentive can be placed 
to the individual’s need, the greater the motivation value of the 
incentive. 

The success of this plan is indicated by the fact that in fiscal year 
1956 over 20,000 airmen who were not due for separation until fiscal 
year 1957 or 1958 have chosen this option. More than 90 percent of 
them are electing the 6-year rather than the minimum 4-year term. 
We believe that the plan has resulted in a large number of airmen 
becoming career motivated who otherwise might have returned to 
civilian life. This policy has required the expenditure of almost 
$14 million in bonus money in fiscal year 1956 that would not ordi- 
narily have been spent until fiscal year 1957 or 1958, however, we 
believe this is a very wise investment to increase the percentage of our 
airmen who ultimately will become career airmen. 

As a result of these and other legislative and policy actions the 
reenlistment picture has improved substantially. 


Airman reenlistment rates 
Fiscal year: 
RUNNER ree Sst ee east Be a de od 


1956 forecast, 38 percent ! 
1957 forecast, 34 percent ?_____- Rerattt aie ds i ante ciecalicm a tiiberietnieanas sith bite 


ocoouconrnNoO 


1 Including airmen whose terms of service normally expire in later fiscal years, but choose to accept separa- 
tion and reenlist after completion of at least 50 percent of their enlistments. 


The military personnel program for fiscal year 1956 which we pre- 
sented to you last year included a reenlistment rate of 29 percent. 
Actually, at that time we considered such a rate very optimistic. We 
estimated that only about 1,600 airmen with normal separation dates 
in fiscal year 1957 would reenlist in fiscal year 1956. This compara- 
tively low figure was due to the stricter requirements in effect at that 
time, on such reenlistments. 

The results of the first half of the year are such that we have now 
revised upward our estimated reenlistment rate to 32 percent on air- 
men eligible for separation in fiscal year 1956. This will save us an 
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additional 5,600 skilled airmen over the earlier rate. If we include 
the airmen normally due for separation in fiscal year 1957 or 1958 
who choose to be discharged and reenlist early, the vearly rate rises 
to 38 percent. Including these airmen we expect to have about 
24,000 additional reenlistments during the year over what we had 
planned a year ago. We are, indeed, pleased and proud of this achieve- 
ment. 

Our forecast reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1957 is 28 percent for 
those who are eligible for separation in fiscal year 1957 or 34 percent 
if we include those eligible for separation in later years but who take 
advantage of the “short discharge” policy. The primary reason we 
are forecasting rates in fiscal year 1957 which are lower than for fiscal 
vear 1956 is that we will have an unusually large number of first term 
airmen eligible for reenlistment in that year. Even though our rate 
on this group has risen appreciably in the past year, it is still much 
lower than the rate for our older, career airmen. ‘Therefore, even 
though the overall rate is lower in fiscal year 1957 than fiscal year 
1956, we definitely will be enjoying increased retention through our 
many efforts to cope with this problem. 

Now I will turn to our officer program for fiscal year 1956. This 
program has developed very much as we had planned. However, I 
believe you will be interested in a review of the Air Force ROTC 
situation. 

AIR FORCE ROTC 


The ROTC system originally was designed to produce officers to 
meet. the requirements of the Air Force Reserve. In 1952, due to a 
directive that all ROTC commissioned graduates be ordered to active 
duty, it was necessary to tailor ROTC production to meet, but not 
exceed, the active force requirements. For this reason, we have re- 
duced the output from 13,400 in the class of 1954 (for active duty 
in fiscal year 1955) to the present goal of 6,685 officers per year for 
fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. From this total, 5,500 will 
enter flying training and 1,185 will be nonrated technicians, admin- 
istrative specialists, and chaplains. 

Continued interest has been shown in the problems resulting from 
our inability to absorb immediately on active duty all of the class of 
1954 ROTC graduates. It is appropriate to review with you the way 
these problems have been resolved. 

When the force objectives of the Air Force were changed from 143 
to 137 wings, officer requirements were reduced. We found that only 
8,700 of the 1954 graduating class of 13,400 plus 350 graduates of 
previous years could be absorbed within the active force in fiscal year 
1955. This resulted in a surplus of 4,700 ROTC graduates. 

These graduates were offered two options: 

(a) Accept an Air National Guard commission and enter on 
active duty with the Air Force for 3 years for training purposes 
only, in an Air National Guard status. 

(6) Enlist as an airman, third class, for a 2-year tour with the 
understanding that they would be tendered an Air Force Reserve 
commission upon completion of this tour. 

Approximately 3,500 elected the Air National Guard option, 400 
enlisted in the Air Force as airmen, and 750 declined both of these 
options. They presumably are taking their chances of being drafted. 
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During the latter part of fiscal year 1955, the Air Force was advised 
that the active duty for training status of the Air National Guard 
officers would not meet selective service requirements. We asked the 
Congress for authority to transfer military personnel funds of the Air 
National Guard to the Air Force so these officers might be brought to 
active duty. We received this authority. This group was actually 
ordered to active duty in the Air Force on August 29, 1955. $10,- 
680,000 in military personnel funds was transferred from the Air Na- 
tional Guard appropriations to the Air Force military personnel! appro- 
priation. The group who had enlisted in the Air Force was offered 
active duty in commissioned status for the remainder of their 2-year 
tours and the majority are now serving as officers. Individual mem- 
bers of each group receive all rights, privileges, and responsibilities of 
other active-duty officers, including promotion and right to apply for 
extended active duty. 

The third group, approximately 750, who had declined both options, 
were offered a second chance to enlist for a 2-year period with the 
opportunity to serve the last 6 months in commissioned officer status. 

The actions to provide commissioned status to the surplus from the 
1954 graduating class are having a significant impact on the officer 
strength. The bulk of the increased strength is expected in fiscal 
year 1956. To provide for this expansion, authority was received to 
exceed the programed officer strength of 143,000. 


OFFICER AND AIRMAN RETENTION 


In carrying out the officer program, the retention of our new young 
officers is under continuing study. A large portion of the young 
officers coming into the Air Force today are primarily interested in 
fulfilling their service obligations. It is necessary that we continue 
to procure young men who attended college to become doctors, 
lawyers, or engineers, and attempt to make career officers of them. 
We are also attempting to make career officers of pilots and other 
technicians to whom we have given extensive training and in whom 
we have a high dollar investment. Much of this investment is lost 
if these men decide against a service career. 

To illustrate the retention problem, this chart (chart 6) based on 
current experience shows the difference in career motivation of the 
2 groups that make up 95 percent of our current pilot production. 


Officer retention, pilots only 


Enter Graduate Available for | Volunteers 
primary from flight | combat crew | for indefinite 
training training training status 


Input to 
preflight 


ROTC.. 4 a , ; 500 320 2 96 
A/C va Toa 500 2! 302 302 


Total_- ; 1, 000 875 24 398 


1 Estimated. 
2 Entails voluntary extension of obligated tour for 1 year. 


I want to discuss in further detail the problem of losses and show 
the necessity for increased retention of trained officers and airmen. 
To do this, it is necessary to go back to the 1947-49 era and sketch 
some of the events which have taken place since then. 
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The few short years since the Air Force was established as a separate 
service have been years of sweeping change. 

The new-born Air Force was a small, relatively stable organization. 
A large portion of its people were veterans of World War II, trained 
and seasoned by actual operating experience. The aircraft and 
equipment of the Air Force, in the main, were not materially different 
from those with which World War II was fought. 

In 1950 we had 411,300 officers and airmen and 48 groups deployed 
within the United States and overseas. Requirements of the Korean 
emergency and greatly increased force objectives expanded our 
personnel structure to 977,600 personnel and 106 wings by the end 
of fiscal year 1953. During the period from end fiscal year 1953 to 
the present, we have continued to expand our structure toward 137 
wings while the number of military personnel comprising the force 
has decreased. 

During this period, commissioned officer losses rose from a low of 
2,500 in 1949 to a high of 25,700 in 1953 at the end of the Korean 
emergency. Losses in fiscal year 1954 were nearly as high as a result 
of the reduction in officer force during that year. Since then, turnover 
has averaged about 10 percent of the officer strength although we 
anticipate 16,500 losses in fiscal year 1957. Included in this number 
are 3,350 Air National Guard officers commissioned during fiscal year 
1955 who will become eligible for separation. Since fiscal year 1955, 
officer gains have been increasingly offset by losses as young officers 
complete their minimum tours of active duty and leave the service. 
Since a large percentage of these young officers are pilots and observers, 
this turnover is costly and is detrimental to the combat effectiveness 


of the Air Force. Actually, many of these young officers leave the 
service just about the time they approach proficiency as combat pilots. 
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Airman losses were only 54,300 in fiscal year 1949 and have increased 
to 208,000 in fiscal year 1956. We anticipate lower losses of 134,500 
in fiscal year 1957 as a result of the reduced number of airmen eligible 
for separation. 

If we are most conservative, and assume that the only loss to the 
Government is the amount of moncy spent in training the individual, 
an estimated $2,500 worth of training is lost when an airman does not 
reenlist. From the beginning of fiscal year 1949 to the end of fiscal 
year 1955, 891,000 airmen left the Air Force. In other words, $2,227 
million in ‘training costs of airmen were lost to the Government during 
this period. A certain amount of personnel turnover is necessary to 
prevent stagnation of the force. Losses of the magnitude we have 
experienced during this period, however, detract ser riously from our 
combat readiness and are costly. The associated personnel instability 
accounts for the majority of the transfers made within the Air Force. 

Turnover of this magnitude would have posed a formidable man- 
agement problem, without any other complicating factors. During 
the same period, however, virtually all major elements of the Air 
Force have been equipped with modern, high-performance aircraft. 
These weapons represent great forward strides in the technology of 
warfare. ‘They are far more complex and must be operated and main- 
tained within far closer tolerances than their predecessors. Increased 
complexity together with the difficulties that always accompany con- 
version of units to new equipment have made the pericd since 1949 
most difficult. The problem we have experienced is best illustrated 
by a few examples. 

Prior to 1950, transitional training of aircrew members did not 
present a materially difficult problem. A comparison of the pilot’s 
compartment of the B-29 and B-47 aircraft illustrates graphically 
how the situation has changed. Approximately 350 gages, switches, 
lights, dials, buttons, and levers are required at the pilot’s station of the 
B-47 as compared with approximately 130 on the B-29. Concentrat- 
ing instruments and controls for efficient use of the three crew mem- 
bers on the B-47 increased the proficiency and knowledge required for 
effective performance. The instruments and controls for the B—29 
were located for use by 6 to 12 crew inembers. 

The impact of technological advance on personnel is more apparent 
when comparing electronics equipment than in any other single area. 
Instead of the 9 electronic systems of the B-—29, there are 14 to be 
maintained in the B-47, a 55 percent increase. The 150 tubes have 
multiplied to 650, a 333 percent increase. The $8,000 cost of the 
B-29 electronic equipment has skyrocketed to $219,800 for the B-47, 
and this is only the beginning. A study by the Rand Corp. showed 
that the cost of electronics maintenance in the Air Force each year is 
twice as much as the original cost of the item. 

Increasing complexity ‘is apparent in virtually every aircraft in our 
inventory. The F-89 Scorpion interceptor uses enough tubes and 
bulbs for 80 home radios. Failure of just one of these could preclude 
successful interception of an invader’s aircraft. 

Assistant Secretary Sharp has gone into much greater detail on prob- 
lems of complexity. General Hewitt and other witnesses will furnish 
you many more interesting facts. I offer these examples only to em- 
phasize that the increasing intricacy and technology of our weapons 
have brought about a marked shift in the qualitative personnel re- 
quirements of the Air Force. 
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In most instances, capability of the weapon to perform its mission 
depends upon the successful operation of an ever-growing number of 
complex and intricate components—components that are increas 
ingly interdependent and exacting of the personnel who operate and 
maintain them. Failure of a critical component in time of peace 
negates the value of a training mission that can cost as much as $500 
an hour to fly. In time of war, failure could have catastrophic con- 
sequences. As a result, the allowable margin for maintenance error 
has been sharply curtailed. At the same time, numerical require- 
ments for technically trained personnel have increased greatly. 

This increase may be demonstrated by a comparison of the per- 
sonnel requirements of three fighter squadrons: One equipped with 
the F-47 Thunderbolt which was in use by the Air Force in 1949; a 
similar unit equipped with F-86 Saberjet interceptors in today’s Air 
Defense Command; and, a squadron equipped with the new F-102 
interceptors that will become operational during fiscal year 1957. 
Compared with 39 officers and 245 airmen in an F-47 squadron, the 
K-86 units requires 49 officers and 273 airmen, while in the F—102 
squadron, we require 56 officers and 383 airmen. Most of the in- 
creased officer and airmen requirements fall within the hard core, or 
technically trained, category of skills. Allocation of personnel to 
other functions has been reduced greatly to offset partially the in- 
creased total requirement. 

Requirements for airmen in direct support functions such as main- 
tenance have increased from 226,500 in July 1951 to 343,000 at end 
fiscal year 1955, an increase of over 116,000. It is interesting to note 
that during the same period, authorizations for all other functions 
increased by only slightly over 50,000. In other words, requirements 
for technically trained personnel have increased by more than twice 
as much as all other requirements. 

In the particularly acute areas of radio and radar maintenance, 
armament systems’ maintenance, and aircraft and engine maintenance, 
requirements have increased tremendously (chart 15). The bulk of 
these requirements are for skilled technicians and supervisors—5 and 
7 skill-level airmen. The increased requirement for technically 
trained personnel has compounded our training problems. In order 
to hold down the length of training courses and to limit training to a 
scope that can be readily absorbed by a young airman, we have found 
it necessary to diversify training more and more (chart 16). As a 
result, skills that in 1949 were embraced by 1 or 2 basic curriculums, 
today require a multitude of courses. For example, in 1949, the Air 
Force operated three basic radar maintenance courses. Today this 
has expanded to 47 basic courses. In 1949, we operated 1 basic course 
to train aircraft and engine mechanics; today it is necessary to operate 
5 such courses; these are further subdivided into an aver: age of 7 
subcourses each. 

In addition, we have found it necessary to provide special advanced 
training on new equipment to large numbers of airmen. ‘This latter 
type training becomes quite expensive. For example, the MG—10 
fire-control system is one of many systems incorporated in the F—102 
fighter interceptor. This system must be working correctly in order 
for the F—102 to be an effective weapon. To maintain this fire-control 
system in 25 aircraft requires 77 highly skilled technicians. Many 
of the supervisory technicians are being factory trained at a tuition 
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cost of $4,000 per student. Formal training of personnel for main- 
tenance of this system will take 58 weeks. In comparison, it takes 
about one-third as many technicians to maintain the E-4 fire-control 
system on the same number of current F-86D interceptors. In 1949, 
comparable equipment just did not exist. 

It can be seen from these illustrations that more highly skilled air- 
men are needed to properly utilize present and future weapons. This 
means that the people we procure must be of a high quality. They 
must be capable of absorbing training on complex and intricate equip- 
ment at a rapid rate. 

Much of our capability depends on personnel with more than 4 
years’ service. Personnel in this category, however, are not presently 
available in the Air Force manpower inventory in sufficient numbers. 
Retention of skilled airmen has not kept pace with the increasing 
complexity of equipment. As you have seen, we believe that the 
decline in reenlistments has been checked. The rate we are fore- 
casting for fiscal year 1957, however, is still far short of that con- 
sidered necessary. Until sufficient numbers of experienced, tech- 
nically trained airmen remain with the Air Force beyond their first 
enlistment, the weapons of modern warfare cannot be fully exploited. 
The scope and totality of modern war are such that the Air Force 
must be prepared at any time for combat operations anywhere in the 
world. We can satisfy this requirement only with a stable, dedicated 
force composed primarily of trained, experienced, career motivated 
personnel. 

We are using to the utmost those advantages which we now possess 
and will come to the Congress from time to time for additional legis- 
lation which we consider necessary to increase the attractiveness of 
the Air Force so our young officers and airmen will be more inclined 
to make it a career, 

Previously, I listed actions we have taken to increase our airman 
reenlistment rate. To increase service attractiveness for officers, we 
have also taken several actions within our own resources. We have 
revised reassignment procedures to give the individual officer greater 
opportunity to secure the assignment he would like to have; we have 
established minimum standards for bachelor officers’ quarters so offi- 
cers will not be required to live in inadequate quarters; promotions 
have been effected under the Reserve Officers Personnel Act; tem- 
porary promotion policies have been designed to promote the most 
capable and deserving officers. 

We are also requesting career-incentive legislation to: (1) Provide 
medical care for dependents of officers and airmen; (2) provide sev- 
erance pay for Reserve officers involuntarily released from active 
duty; (3) provide adequate survivors’ benefits for dependents of 
officers and airmen; and (4) augment the Regular officer force. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


The Congress expressed considerable interest last year in the fre- 
quency of movement of personnel between stations in the services. 
Therefore, I shall review our problems and some of our policies and 
procedures on permanent change of station (PCS) travel. 

The number of moves required is related directly to unit deployment, 
training needs, and the procurement and separation of personnel. 
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Thus, the amount of movement is influenced by many factors, such as 
the United States commitments overseas, the strategic placement of 
units for the air defense of the continental United States, and the 
changing economic factors that influence reenlistments and separa- 
tions of personnel. 

Of the total amount of money required for PCS travel during fiscal 
year 1957 (chart 17), 62 percent is for the direct support of United 
States commitments overseas; 14 percent is for continental United 
States-based units; the remaining 24 percent is for the procurement, 
training, and separation of personnel in support of the combat forces, 
both overseas and in the United States, 

Approximately one-third of the Air Force military personnel are 
deployed overseas to meet operational and strategic commitments in 
support of national policy. The size, composition, and location of 
forces are determined primarily by decisions emanating from the 
National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To fulfill 
the Air Force’s responsibility to maintain these forces in a fully- 
manned, combat-ready status at all times, a steady flow of replace- 
ments is required, as well as the occasional redeployment of complete 
units because of changes in world conditions which affect international 
commitments. 

OVERSEAS MOVEMENT 


Since the largest requirement for travel is to meet our overseas 
commitments, I should like to discuss briefly a few of the basic con- 
siderations involved in this area. 

First of all, as previously mentioned, the forces required in each 
overseas location are dictated in the most part by decision beyond the 
limits of Air Force control. 

Second, many bases, for strategic reasons, necessarily are located 
in isolated areas of the world that are considered undesirable places 
to live according to our standards. In order to prevent undue hard- 
ships, and maintain maximum effectiveness of personnel stationed in 
these areas, prescribed tours of duty must be varied according to con- 
ditions. Currently, tours of duty range from 12 to 36 months. 

Third, personnel who do not desire to reenlist overseas must be 
returned to the United States for discharge, and replacements must 
be shipped over. 

Fourth, a large overseas requirement for some skills with few state- 
side positions of like nature causes frequent rotation for the personnel 
in these specialties. This, in turn, has an undesirable effect on re- 
enlistments which further aggravates the shortage of critical skills. 

Fifth, the nonavailability of housing in many overseas areas causes 
an extra move when dependents are moved to a designated area in 
the United States while awaiting orders to join their sponsors. The 
waiting period for Government family housing in many overseas areas 
is from 6 to 18 months. 

The Air Force is doing everything possible to alleviate these condi- 
tions, and at the same time maintain an effective fighting foree wher- 
ever it may be needed. Despite these five major obstacles just 
enumerated, I feel that we are making progress in reducing our over- 
seas. travel to a minimum, but we shall continue to pursue vigorously 
any practical plan that will further stabilize our forces without impair- 
ing the swift and effective performance of our mission. 
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PROCUREMENT, TRAINING, AND SEPARATION 


The second largest requirement for travel is for the procurement, 
training, and separation of personnel necessary to man our worldwide 
Air Force. Because of the highly technical nature of most jobs in 
the Air Force, almost every man must have some type of specialized 
training before he becomes a productive member of a combat or 
support organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. In times past in talking about these changes, par- 
ticularly at overseas stations, we have discussed the desirability as 
far as possible of concurrent travel. 

What progress have you been making in getting concurrent travel 
without going into the disadvantages of nonconcurrent travel? 

General Stone. All right, sir. That is a function, of course, of the 
availability of housing at the other end. Whenever housing is avail- 
able, such as at some localities in Germany, people are allowed to 
travel concurrently with their families. In Alaska the same is true 
as well as in Panama—wherever the housing is available—so that 
before the man leaves this country he can be told ‘‘a house is available 
for you to go to. Bring your family along.” 

If that is true, that is done; but if he has to go out on the local 
market, such as in Paris or London to get housing, he has an option of 
doing one of two things: He can either take his family with him and 
suffer the expense, perhaps, of putting them up in temporary housing 
for a rather extended period of time—and it might be a financial 
hardship on him—or he can go over there before they do and locate a 
house and then bring them over later. So, he has his choice on that 
matter; but wherever possible we are attempting to give concurrent 
travel because most people would prefer to travel with their families 
rather than to have their families travel alone. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, of course, we—when I say ‘“‘we,’’ I mean the 
Air Force and the United States as well—are profiting by it if it can 
be done, because it saves a considerable loss of time, plus some of the 
disadvantages that we eliminate by doing it. 

General Srone. It certainly does. It eliminates one move of 
dependents if they go concurrently. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it saves the time, for instance, of the man 
when he leaves. Before he leaves he has to see that his family is 
taken care of and he has to take the time to arrange for them when 
they are coming over, and he is off duty quite a bit. Sometimes he 
has to go to the port of embarkation, perhaps, and get them squared 
away and by the time he does all that, there has been considerable time 
lost. 

Then if they have to move back ahead of him, the details in getting 
the family ready to move and then following them are quite time- 
consuming. I have seen several instances where this has actually, 
in terms of time and money, cost us a great deal besides the other 
obvious advantages that you pointed out to the effect that if the 
travel can be concurrent I do not know whether the father appreci- 
ates it as much as the mother, but I have had occasion to watch some 
of these mothers traveling with the children without the father along 
and, brother, many of them really have their hands full. It was 
anything but a pleasure trip to them. 
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General Sronr. That is right. The men on board any ship or 
plane are more interested in their own children’s welfare than the 
children of the family of someone else. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is natural. 

General Stone. It is a much cleaner operation all the way around, 
and we are trying to do it to the maximum extent allowable under 
housing limitations. 

To illustrate how procurement, training, and separation generate 
movement of personnel, I should like to cite two examples that 
present formidable problems. 

In the first example, I will cover the typical movements of 10 airmen 
during their first 4-year enlistments. The first move is from place 
of enlistment to an examinining point or recruiting station. After 
final acceptance, 8 of the 10 men are sent from the recruiting station 
to a basic military training center, where they are outfitted with 
military clothing and are taught the rudiments of military life. The 
other two men who have had prior military service and are qualified 
in a needed specialty are sent directly to a duty station. Upon com- 
pletion of basic training, 5 airmen go to technical training and 3 go 
directly to a duty station. After the 5 technical trainees complete 
their courses, 4 go to a duty station in the continental United States 
(hereafter called ZI for Zone of Interior), and 1 goes overseas. Thus, 
in the first year of their service these 10 airmen make a total of 33 
moves. 

We now have 9 airmen at a ZI duty station and 1 at an overseas 
station. During the next 3 years of their first enlistment, we have 
found. that 6 of the airmen originally assigned to ZI duty stations 
are required overseas, leaving only 3 of the original 10 to complete 
their term of service in the United States. 

Of the 7 airmen shipped overseas, 1 reenlists and remains overseas. 
The other six must be returned to the United States upon completion 
of the prescribed tour or upon completion of their term of service 
whichever occurs first. From the port of debarkation, 5 airmen with 
more than 90 days yet to serve move to a ZI duty station. ‘The one 
who has completed his tour of service is separated at the port, and is 
paid travel pay to his home. This cycle causes 18 more moves— 6 to 
overseas, 6 from overseas to the port, 5 to a base, and 1 home. 

Of the 5 overseas returnees plus the 3 airmen who remained in the 
States, 6 will separate upon completion of their terms of service and 
2 will reenlist for a ZI duty station of their choice, causing 8 moves, 

Now to briefly summarize this complex series of moves under three 
main categories we have: 

21 moves related to procurement and separation 
20 training moves, and 
18 moves to and from overseas 
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Summary of airmen moves (first-termers) 


Processing | 
From— r and sepa- 
ration 





Place of enlistment Examining point 
Recruiting station__- _.....---| Basie school 
Do. .-| Zone of Interior base 
Basic ane Technical school _- ae cee 
__| Zone of Interior base_.--_- 
Technic: ME oe bcc actcn Sau do.. 
ii = __| Overseas base -- 
Zone of Interior base. ae do. 
Overseas base. ; ___--.--| Zone of Interior port_- abe 
Zone of Interior port--_- | Zone of Interior base-_-------.-- | 
Do icuneional abe Saierehaaetateinck-a 
Zone of Interior base.____-____- i do 
D 7 














Ist year- o 
2d, 3d, and 4th ye: Re nk Pl oatacatk macs ae 


Total for 10 airmen 
Average moves per airman per year 


This is a total of 59 moves for 10 airmen during their first 4-year 
enlistment, or 1% moves per airman per year. When we consider 
that the Air Force procures approximately 150,000 airman each year, 
it can be seen then that within 4 years that group will have generated 
well over half a million moves. On the other hand, the moves of 
reenlisted airmen, when analyzed similarly, show an average of only 
0.37 move per airman per year. 

A comparison of these movement rates illustrates the importance 
of attaining a higher reenlistment rate, particularly among first- 
termers, to reduce travel and training costs and to increase stability 
of personnel assignments. 

The second example I want to bring to your attention is to illustrate 
movements required in the flying training program. For convenience 
of portrayal, we have selected typical movements of 100 Air Force 
ROTC officers entering the Air Force for flying training. 

The first movement in this example is from home to preflight 
school. After 1 month at preflight school, 89 officers who meet the 
rigid standards for flying go to primary flight school; the 11 who are 
selected out go to technical training schools. These 11 are later 
joined by an additional 20 officers who wash out of primary flight 
school before the 6-month course is completed. The 69 who complete 
primary flight school then go to a basic flight school, where 6 more 
wash out and go to technical training schools or to a duty station. 
Thus, by the end of their first year in the Air Force, these 100 officers 
have made 295 moves. 

At the beginning of the second year, of the 63 officers who success- 
fully complete basic flying school, 44 go to general flying duty at a 
Zone of Interior base and 19 who accept a 3-year additional obligated 
service tour go to an advanced combat flying school for approximately 
4% months. Upon completion of combat training, assignment varies 
according to operational needs at the time; however, the majority 
generally go directly to an overseas base. For the purpose of this 
illustration, we assume that 14 go overseas and 5 are sent to a Zone 
of Interior base for flying duty. 
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Also, during the second year, 33 of the washouts from flying training 

will be completing technical training and receive assignments to Zone 
of Interior duty stations and to overseas stations (for those officers 
with 18 months’ or more retainability). Thus, during the second 
year of duty 115 moves are necessary. 
Upon completion of the third year of obligated service, 34 of the 
; technically trained officers and 41 of the flying officers separate and 
travel to their homes. Also, three officers w ho had been on general 
flying duty volunteer for and are sent to advanced combat training. 
T ‘hus 78 more moves are required. 

During the fourth year, of the 25 officers remaining on duty, 14 
have complet ted their overseas tours and are returned to the United 
States, 5 flyers who remained in the States are shipped overseas as 
replacements, and 3 of the technically trained officers sign indefinite- 
tour statements and are moved overseas as replacements. Also, the 
3 general-duty flying officers who volunteered for advanced combat 
flying school “oraduate, and 2 are sent overseas and 1 moves to a 
Zone of Interior base. Thus 25 more moves are made. 

In summary, 295 moves are made the first year, 115 moves the 
second year, 78 moves the third year, and 25 moves the fourth year—a 
total of 513 moves are made by the original 100 offic ers, or an average 
of 1.3 moves per officer per year. After 4 years’ service the frequency 
of movement drops to 0.5 move per officer per year; however, only 22 
of this original group elect to remain in the Air Fores longer than their 
period of obligated service. 
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Again, I wish to emphasize the importance of retaining a higher 
number of young college-trained officers so that reductions can be made 
in training requirements, movement costs, and the turnover of 


personnel. 
ZONE OF INTERIOR TRAVEL 


The third and smallest requirement for permanent change of station 
travel is for movements between units based in the continental United 
States. The major causes for the frequency of these movements are 
the activation of new units, the conversion of new weapons systems 
because of advances in technology, and the opening of new bases in 
accordance with our buildup and conversion programs. ‘To illustrate 
one phase of this requirement, I should like to present an example of a 
typical number of moves necessary in the activation and deployment 
of a troop carrier wing. This organization was selected because it is 
much less complex than a bomber, fighter, or reconnaissance wing. 

In this example, X Troop Carrier Wing was to be activated at base 
B; however, because of unavoidable delays in construction at this base, 
another operating base of the same command, which we shall call 
base A, was selected for the initial phase of the buildup. After activa- 
tion orders are issued, the authorized strength of the new wing is 
assembled at base A as rapidly as possible so unit training can proceed. 
Of course, other actions are taking place concurrently, but I will cover 
briefly only the personnel actions requiring movement. The more 
than 2,000 men required are secured from the following sources: 

32 from basic flying schools 

285 from basic training schools 

444 from technical training schools 

331 from other zone of interior bases 

615 from overseas (returnees from ports) 

127 from recruiting stations (prior-service men) 

325 from other units on base A 
All transfers except the last 325 require a permanent change of station 
move; therefore, during the first year after activation, 1,834 moves 
are necessary to assemble the personnel necessary to man this wing. 
Also, the 331 men from other Zone of Interior bases and the 325 men 
from other units op base A normally have to be replaced, thus, the 
activation has generated 2,490 moves the first year. 

During the second year base B is completed and the wing is moved. 
Disregarding normal attrition during the year, a minimum of 2,159 
personnel are moved to the new base. 

Prior to deployment overseas in the third year, personnel records 
are reviewed and 625 men are found ineligible for overseas duty 
because they have less than 18 months of obligated service. These 
men are replaced by 181 men from technical and flight training schools 
and 444 men who are most eligible for overseas duty from other Zone 
of Interior bases. The 625 men ineligible for overseas must be trans- 
ferred to another organization on base B or to a new Zone of Interior 
duty station. This cycle of movement varies from 1,000 to 1,250 
permanent change of station moves depending on other personnel 
requirements at base B. 

After the table of organization requirements are fully manned and 
the unit training is completed, movement orders are issued for overseas 
deployment. In this case only primary mission personnel are ordered 
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overseas because base support at destination is provided by the 
receiving command. This unit movement involves 1,562 officers and 
airmen. 

Now to summarize, a minimum of 7,211 permanent change of 
station moves are required to build up this unit and deploy it overseas. 
In other words, to reach our ultimate objective in this example, an 
average of 1.5 permanent change of station moves per man per year 
is required. 


Summary of movements— Activation and deployment of troop-carrier wing 


Number 

Action: of mores 

Bey GF renee OE WR Be 8. on dn iin ce wk nd cnccececancenace 1, 854 

Replacement of men from duty stations__........-..---.--------- 656 

ae 2, 490 

Wyre ee ne I es ne ee ekieck daduwsedmactewtc 2, ] 59 

Replace those ineligible NN ce ie ee) 1, 000 

Re a i aa en ks elec eb nllish nde wah ialdiin tn thtdllp wen talc 3, 159 

Unit move from base B to overseas base, total 3d year________--_--- 1, 562 

PE ee, oO Saale. dwendabe dad wenden’ 7,211 
Recap: 

odoin ik ddan rkttiinintnbeethethioanst ies 2, 404 

Average moves per year per man in place overseas (2,404-- 1,562) - - - 15 


ACTIONS TO REDUCE MOVEMENT 


In an effort to reduce movement to an absolute minimum, the Air 
Force has studied and restudied all phases of its travel program, and 
is continuing every day to develop and implement policies and pro- 
cedures that will i improve our travel picture. I shall outline some of 
these studies and examples of the actions which have been taken. 

One of the most far-reaching and comprehensive of the studies made 
during the past year is the Secretary of the Air Force Committee 
Study of Movement of Personnel and Household Effects. This 
Committee, established by personal direction of the Secretary and 
under the chairmanship of Mr. McLaughlin, Administrative Assistant 
to the Secretary, made a worldwide survey of all aspects of the travel 
situation. The committee on August 1, 1955 submitted a report 
containing 24 recommendations to improve the Air Force travel 
program. All of these recommendations have been acted upon and 
are now in various stages of implementation. Regular progress 
reports are submitted to the Secretary by the Assistant Vice Chief 
of Staff. 

Another study of travel problems was completed recently by an 
Air Staff Committee under my chairmanship. This Committee, 
established last July by direction of Mr. Garlock, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Financial Management), consisted of a full-time 
working group of representatives from each of the Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff. This group, after a thorough detailed study of all policies and 
procedures relating to permanent. change of station and temporary 
duty travel, made 23 recommendations which are now being acted 
upon by the Air Staff. 
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Another important study was made in conjunction with the travel 
investigation conducted last fall by your committee. In addition to a 
review of assignment policies, a detailed examination was made of the 
reasons for the reassignment of several hundred individual officers and 
airmen of 4 major commands during a designated 22-day period. 
Also, a special analysis was made of the permanent change of station 
movements during a 7-year period (1948-55) of a random selection of 
639 officers and 518 airmen. ‘This analysis showed that the average 
time spent at | location, excluding training moves, was 23 months for 
officers and 22 months for airmen. With training moves included, 
the averages were 20 months for officers and 11 months for airmen. 
Considering that during this 7-vear period considerable extra move- 
ment was generated by the Berlin airlift and the Korean conflict, we 
believe these averages are reasonable, but we shall continue to study 
ways to reduce movement because of the important relationships of 
stability to the morale of our personnel and the combat effectiveness of 
our units. 

In addition to numerous other studies of various phases of the travel 
program, air staff members and major commanders are constantly 
working toward the goal of greater stability and less movement of 
personnel. 

Now I shall discuss briefly a few examples of actions which have 
been taken by the Air Force to achieve this goal, and to reduce fund 
requirements for permanent change of station travel. 

First I shall discuss actions relating primarily to overseas travel, 
then actions that are related to Zone of Interior travel in the procure- 
ment, separation, and training categories. Some of these actions 
were mentioned in the hearings last year but are repeated here to give 
you a more complete picture of the current status of our travel pro- 
gram. 

Movements to and from overseas: 

(1) Overseas commanders have been authorized to approve vol- 
untary extensions of overseas tours up to a total of 48 months. Re- 
tention of personnel in overseas areas a longer period of time reduces 
the number of replacement moves. 

(2) Policies have been expanded to permit airmen to volunteer for 
overseas duty in an area of choice. Under the changed policy: (a) 
Prior-service personnel may enlist directly for an overseas theater; 
(6) airmen completing an overseas tour may volunteer for a second 
overseas tour in another area; and, (c) airmen serving in the Zone of 
Interior may volunteer at any time for overseas duty. A requirement 
for volunteering is that airmen have sufficient obligated service to 
complete the overseas tour in the area of choice. This increases sta- 
bility and decreases the number of permanent change of station moves 
involved. 

(3) Stabilization of certain jobs, by change from a military to a 
civilian requirement where qualified indigenous personnel are avail- 
able, has eliminated movement of military personnel to overseas 
areas to fill these requirements. 

(4) Concurrent travel of dependents to Alaska and Panama has 
been authorized, and a 2,000-pound limitation has been placed on 
shipment of household goods to these areas because Government 
furniture has been provided. This eliminates the movement of 
dependents and household goods to an interim location, and reduces 
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the cost of moving privately owned furniture to the overseas areas, 
Consideration is also given to authorizing concurrent travel to other 
areas whenever possible. Effective March 1, 1956, the 2,000-pound 
limitation applies to household-goods shipments to Germany. 

(5) Airmen returning from overseas with 90 days, or less, remaining 
in their enlistments and who do not intend to reenlist are separated 
at the point of debarkation to avoid movement to a Zone of Interior 
base for a short period. 

(6) Service retainability is a continuing consideration in selection 
of personnel for overseas duty. This reduces the turnover of per- 
sonnel in overseas areas. 

(7) Airmen are not reassigned overseas involuntarily until they 
have completed at least 18 months residency in the Zone of Interior. 
Officers are not reassigned overseas until after 12 months Zone of 
Interior residency. This increases stability. 

(8) Airlift has been adopted on a test basis as the primary mode of 
travel to and from overseas to save pipeline time and to improve 
travel conditions. Also, greater use of commercial charter airlift to 
and from overseas has reduced travel delays. 

(9) A new procedure has been adopted which permits the shipment 
of household goods to the port of embarkation prior to issuance of a 
port call to the individuals moving, thus saving temporary storage 
and also expediting movement. 

(10) Personnel processing time at ports has been shortened to reduce 
intransit time. Also, a plan is under consideration to eliminate port 
processing by having this function performed prior to departure of the 
individual from last duty station. 

Procurement: 

(1) Final testing of applicants for aviation cadet training has been 
decentralized from 6 to 32 installations in the Zone of Interior and 9 
overseas. ‘The geographical location of these testing centers reduces 
the distance applicants must travel. 

(2) The recruiting program has been reorganized to place greater 
emphasis on retention of trained airmen. This retention reduces 
the number of procurement, training, and separation movements. 

(3) Policies have been changed to encourage former military per- 
sonnel who possess skills for which the Air Force has an immediate 
requirement, to reenter the service. Obtaining trained personnel 
results in a reduction in training requirements and reduces the travel 
and other costs normally associated with the full training cycle. 

(4) Stabilization of certain jobs, by change from a military to a 
civilian requirement under project Home Front has eliminated pro- 
curement, training, and other travel of military personnel to fill these 
positions in the Zone of Interior. 

(5) The period of obligated service for nonrated ROTC officers has 
been increased from 2 to 3 years. This reduces the number of pro- 
curement and separation moves. 

(6) Formerly, prior-service airmen were enlisted and assigned to 
the nearest base regardless of a requirement and then reassigned if 
necessary. Improved assignment procedures now insure that airmen 
with needed skills are assigned to an Air Force base or activity where 
a requirement exists. This reduces the possibility of a second PCS 
movement within a short period of time. 
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Separation: 

(1) Airmen in the Zone of Interior, with 20 to 26 years’ service, who 
have a foreign service selection date subsequent to the time they 
acquire 17 years’ service are ineligible for reassignment unless they 
volunteer. Airmen with over 26 years’ service are assigned to a base 
of their choice as a final assignment and are not subject to reassign- 
ment prior to separation unless they volunteer. This increases 
stability. 

(2) Personnel on the temporary disability retired list previously 
were required to report to an evaluation board at designated hospitals 
for periodic physical examination. This averaged travel of 200 
miles and hospitalization for 20 days. This procedure has been 
changed to permit examinations at the nearest Air Force hospital 
which reduced the average travel to 75 miles and hospitalization to 
3% days. 

Training: 

(1) Because of the high frequency of movement generated by train- 
ing requirements, several special studies were conducted recently 
in this area. One of the important developments from these studies 
was a proposal for the integration of basic military and technical 
training. Under phase 1 of this plan, which was adopted January 2, 
1956, all basic trainees who are selected for technical training schools 
will complete the last 5 weeks of their basic training concurrently 
with their technical training. Thus, approximately 65 percent of all 
new enlistees now go directly to technical schools immediately after 
6 weeks of basic training instead of the former 11 weeks of basic plus 
a leave at home before entering technical school. Although this will 
not reduce the frequency of PCS travel, it affords an opportunity to 
use group movements at a considerable savings in travel funds. 

(2) Maximum use is made of mobile training detachments which 
bring the training to the student at his duty station, rather than 
moving large numbers of students to training centers or to factory 
schools. 

(3) On-the-job training is being used for the less technical specialties 
in the lower grades and at apprentice skill levels, thus saving moves 
to and from a training school. 

(4) The period of total obligated service has been established at 
4 years for ROTC graduates who are accepted for advanced flying 
school after completion of the normal flying training course. 

(5) Eligible graduates of technical and professional schools are 
assigned directly overseas, and whenever possible, overseas returnees 
are selected for direct assignment to schools. This reduces the num- 
ber of movements incurred in interim duty assignments. 

(6) As mentioned earlier, greater emphasis is now placed on the 
recruiting of airmen with prior military experience which saves training 
time and facilities as well as travel funds. 

General: 

In addition to the actions just enumerated, the Air Force has 
adopted a policy that personnel who are entitled to a dislocation 
allowance will not be moved more than once each fiscal year, except 
to and from schools, unless approval is obtained from the Secretary 
of the Air Force. This approval is granted only upon a finding by the 
Secretary that exigencies of the service in each case require a second 
move. The administration of this policy virtually prohibits field 
commanders from ordering more than once each fiscal year the PCS 
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movement of individuals who would otherwise be entitled to a dis- 
location allowance. 

Another action taken in the interest of stability is the special moni- 
toring of the assignment of officers in certain specialized functions 
where longer than normal tenure is particularly advantageous to the 
Air Force. For instance, special emphasis is placed on the assign- 
ment control of officers engaged in research and development activi- 
ties, Strategic Air Command key personnel, nuclear weapons officers, 
Air Force Headquarters personnel, key supply managers at each base, 
various types of instructors, and other officers engaged in similar 
activities. In most of these special categories of controlled assign- 
ments, the average length of assignment at one location is from 3 to 4 
years but is sometimes longer if a movement is not forced earlier by 
more urgent requirements elsewhere. 

These are typical of the many actions that have been taken and are 
being taken every day by the Air Force in an effort to increase per- 
sonnel stability, to reduce the number of movements, and to effect 
travel economy. 

PCS TRAVEL SUMMARY 


I assure you that each and every commander and key staff member 
of the Air Force is gravely concerned about the many problems asso- 
ciated with this required movement of personnel. The Air Force has 
devoted thousands of man-hours to the study of these problems and 
has adopted every practical suggestion, short of crippling our combat 
capability, to reduce movement of personnel to a minimum. 

In spite of these actions, requirements for increased travel in some 
areas continue to develop as the Air Force moves forward to a stronger 
position. For instance, among the steps taken to protect the ap- 
proaches to our major east coast cities, new radar outposts, the so- 
called Texas Towers, were established out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
This is but one of the many new activities that require more frequent 
movement of personnel. It is vital to the defense of our nation that 
these outposts, and others in the far north, be manned by alert 
individuals with a strong sense of duty, and a feeling of high morale 
which can only be maintained by frequent rotation to more desirable 
duties. 

Another factor that should be censidered is that the changing 
structure of new weapons systems causes greater dispersion of person- 
nel and increased rotation of individuals. This fact, coupled with 
our growth in mobile combat capability, constantly works against 
our program to reduce movement. In other words, the growing needs 
of the Air Force tend to hide or negate the real progress we have made 
in our effort to reduce travel to a minimum. 


DIFFICULTY IN REDUCING TRAVEL COSTS 


General Boaarr. I think, General Stone, we had better point out 
at this particular point that we have not been able to hold our cost on 
PCS travel down the way we had hoped in fiscal 1956 because of these 
factors which you have pointed out. We have tried a number of 
manuevers, including an artificial reservation of travel money, but 
we have had to plow it all back in. We actually have more money in 
our travel requirement than we had anticipated at the start of the 
year. We just have not been able to hold it down in fiscal 1956. 
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General Stonr. The only way that I could see where travel money 
can be saved is by the adoption of some arbitrary action to extend 
tours overseas,and when you do that, you create more instability 
for the next fiscal year and lower your retention rate. I believe if we 
look at these two things, concurrently, we come to better answers 
than we do by looking at them independently. 

General Bogart. We have a general attack on the problem all the 
way across the board, but we cannot get spot effect, apparently. 

We had hoped we might do that, but we just have not been able to 
do it so far. 

FISCAL YEAR 1957 PROGRAM 


General Stoner. At this time I would like to show you a series of 
charts which contain the various strength, and gain and loss figures in 
our military personnel program for fiscal year 1957. 


OFFICER PROGRAM 


I will start with officers. You will notice that the beginning strength 
is 144,720. Then we have shown our losses and gains by category 
and the end strength of 142,500. The man-years will be 144,373. 


Summary of officer strength (including warrant officers), fiscal year 1957 


Beginning strength _-___-_ 144, 720 
Losses: 
Separations: 
Medical personnel _ _. ; ee ee nas 924 
ANG 3, 362 


ROTC graduates (excluding ANG) te 690 
iuper Wemervits. ko ee ee _ 4,178 
Normal] attrition _ : : ‘ 3, 324 
Warrant officers (retirements, separations, and deaths) -___- 174 


Gains: 
ROTC graduates ___- 
Medical officers 


Services academy graduates 
OCS graduates, male___ 
OCS graduates, WAF 
Aviation cadet graduates 
Warrant officers (from airman status) 


Net decrease 


Ending strength 
IN dint haccoirininiann 144, 373 
In our officer program there are three significant developments in 
regard to fiscal year 1957 which I would like to call to your attention. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD—ROTC 


First, as discussed previously we shall separate most of the large 
group of Air National Guard—ROTC officers who were called to 
active duty in August 1955. Of course we expect to retain some of 
these officers who will choose to stay with us on a career basis. Thus, 


SenbWA ny has a ah 
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the large group of fiscal year 1954 ROTC graduates will have 
completed their service and returned to civilian life by June 30, 1957, 
with the exception of those who have signed indefinite contracts. 


MEDICAL OFFICER PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Second, there has been much discussion regarding our medical officer 
procurement programs so | would like to discuss with you some of the 
developments in that area. 

During fiscal year 1953, 1954, and 1955, 6,263 medical and dental 
officers entered the Air Force. During the same period, 6,360 medical 
and dental officers left the Air Force and returned to civilian life. 
This high rate of turnover is not only extremely expensive, but creates 
such unsatisfactory conditions of service that Regular doctors and 
dentists have been resigning at almost twice the rate of new Regular 
appointments. 

On June 7, 1955, an interservice task force was formed to consider 
the critical problem of attracting and retaining career medical and 
dental officers. The task force completed its study on June 20, 1955 
and presented a proposed plan for solution of this problem. The 
proposed plan recommended certain actions that are within the exist- 
ing authority of the service Secretaries, and other actions that would 
require legislation. The following actions have been taken on these 
recommendations: 

(a) Actions within purview of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

(1) Revision of promotion policies: Medical and dental 
officers on active duty in the grade of Ist lieutenant are 
promoted to captain upon completion of 12 months active 
service and/or 12 months of professional experience sub- 
sequent to graduation from medical or dental school. 

Medical and dental officers entering on active duty will 
be appointed, reappointed, or promoted to the grade of 
captain, effective on the date of entry on active duty, pro- 
vided they have completed 12 months of professional 
experience subsequent to graduation from medical or dental 
school. 

(2) Establishment of educational subsidy programs: A 
medical subsidy program for juniors and seniors in medical 
schools is being implemented. This program will produce 
approximately 200 medical officers annually for the Air 
Force. 

(b) Legislative action. 

(1) The Department of Defense has submitted to the 
Congress legislation that will grant 1 additional vear of 
constructive service credit to Regular medical and dental 
officers. If this legislation is passed by the Congress, 
medical officers will receive a total of 5 years and dental 
officers 4 years of constructive service. This constructive 
service is for the determination of permanent grade, posi- 
tion on the promotion list, and longevity for pay purposes. 

We hope that these actions will help us to secure additional medical 
and dental officers who will choose to make the Air Force a career. 
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REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION 


Finally, in the officer program we have the Department of Defense 
legislative proposal called the Regular officer augmentation bill. As 
you know, only about 17 percent of our active duty officers are Regu- 
lars today. The remaining 83 percent are reservists serving on a year- 
to-year basis without the security and recognition of Regular officer 
status. Entirely too many of them are leaving us, thus creating 
marked instability in the officer corps. 

Under existing authority it is not possible to increase the number of 
Regular officers except through the lower commissioned grades. The 
proposed legislation will provide the necessary authorization for 
transferring experienced and well qualified Reserve officers into our 
Regular components in higher grades than now authorized. This will 
not only improve their individual career prospects, but will, at the 
same time, serve to correct much of the present instability and insecu- 
rity within our officer corps. 

The proposed bill would raise the statutory ceiling for Regular 
officers in the Air Force from 27,500 to 69,425. This would be the 
equivalent of 50 percent of the presently planned active duty officer 
strength of the Air Force. 

Our immediate goal under this program would be to attain a 36 
percent or 49,986 level within 2 years after the legislation is enacted 
and a 40 percent or 55,540 manning ceiling within 7 years after 
enactment. Accomplishment of the foregoing program will enable 
us to make a substantial increase in the present number of Regular 
officers within the earliest practicable time and provide a much needed 
basis for longer range planning in our officer procurement. 


PILOT TRAINING 


An essential source for trained officers is our pilot-training program. 
We are presently planning a 6,232 pilot production rate for fiscal 

ear 1957, including pilots for the Air National Guard, Mutual 

efense Assistance Pact (MDAP) and Latin American countries. 
This schedule is comparable to that presented in the fiscal year 1956 
hearings. There is a slight increase in the non-Air Force element 
which results from changes in the MDAP plans for training pilots of 
the West German air force. The Air Force portion of the output 
from flying training will be 5,500, of which 21 percent will be from 
aviation cadet and 79 percent from officer sources. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


The last item in our officer program for fiscal year 1957 which I 
would like to discuss with you is our promotion plan. The Air Force 
has adopted an officer promotion program that is phased by grade over 
the 6-year period—fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1960. This 
phasing is geared to congressional limitations, approved requirements 
and expected losses. It is anticipated that our strengths by grade 
will approach legislative limits during the 1960-62 period. This plan 
of extending promotions over a number of years will cause many 
officers to perform duties calling for a higher grade for a few years but 
such phasing is necessary in view of the planned stabilization of com- 
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missioned officer strength at 142,500. This system was designed to 
permit continuing advance ‘ement opportunities up to the time when 
retirements increase in number. These retirements will create va- 
cancies and permit continuation of the promotion plan. This stretch- 
out of promotions makes possible more careful screening, and conse- 
quently, promotion of the most effective officers. This chart “i 
officer promotions by year from fiseal year 1955 through fiscal yes 
1960. The fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 data are dita’. 
Fiscal year 1957 is programed. Data for fiscal year 1958 through 
fiscal year 1960 reflects the long-range phasing which was mentioned 
before. 
Officer promotions 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 60 





OM eg ice a ntawncnaon | 
Colonel. -- Saad 
Lieutenant colonel... 

Major 

Captain 


9, 285 








It should be noted that, with minor exceptions, this chart indicates 
a consistent program. One exception, the increased number of 
romotions to the grade of captain during fiscal year 1956, is caused 
be a revision in policy on promotion of physicians and dentists. 
Approximately 1,970 will be promoted in fiscal year 1956 under the 


12-month préfessional experience policy. These men would not have 
been promoted in fiscal year 1956 under the old program which re- 
quired 20 months in grade. 

The general officers’ promotions shown in fiscal year 1956 included 
39 promotions approved in fiscal year 1955, which were not effected 
until fiscal year 1956. 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 


The next chart presents the airman program. The beginning 
strength is 768,130. We will have losses and gains of the type shown 
and will end the year with a strength of 789,100. The man-years 
will be 772,605. This buildup during the year is in line with our 
objective of achieving an overall military strength of 975,000 by 
June 30, 1959. During the year we shall continue to strive to increase 
our retention of skilled airmen by a vigorous reenlistment program. 
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Cart 12 
Summary of airman strength, fiscal year 1957 


Beginning strength 768, 130 
Losses: 
Separations: 
Reenlistments 


OCS graduates to officer status 
Airmen: 
To warrant officer status 
To aviation cadet status 
Normal attrition 


Total losses 186, 980 
Gains: 
Reenlistments 
Enlistments of personnel: 
With prior service 24, 000 
Without prior service: 
121, 740 
3, 600 
Enlistments for flying training 3, 400 
Washout from flying training 1 
Recall of reservists_ 1 


Total 


Net increase 20, 970 


Ending strength 789, 100 
Man-years..........-- 772, 605 


We plan to have an improvement in living conditions through better 


personnel facilities which will contribute to this reenlistment effort. 
It is now Air Force policy that facilities required for personnel will be 
considered equally with operational facilities in base planning. Repre- 
sentatives of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, in conjunction with 
construction and operations people have determined criteria for per- 
sonnel facilities. It will be necessary that these criteria be met in 
construction of new bases prior to the assignment of personnel. The 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, also will be represented on boards 
throughout the Air Force which consider construction and facilities 
matters. We believe that these procedures will result in better living 
conditions, will enhance career attractiveness and will help our whole 
retention program. 
AIRMEN PROMOTIONS 


This chart (chart 27) depicts airmen promotion quotas and the se- 
lection ratio associated with our program for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957. 
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CuHarT 13 


Airman promotion allocations and ratios, fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1957 
| Fiscal year 1955 (actual) | 
| 


Fiscal year 1956 (pro- | Fiscal year 1957 (pro- 
gramed) jected) 
Grade 


Number Ratio ! Number Ratio! Number | Ratio! 


5, 342 : 5, 2 -12. 5, 200 
12, 842 : 2 -10. 11, 100 
69, 683 2.8 52, 492 : 54, 000 
119, 896 : ) 121, 489 
136, 613 . 132, 000 
150, 147 : - 120, 000 


1 Ratio is the result of the number of promotions allocated for the fiscal year divided into the number 
rmen on hand in next lower grade, at the beginning of the year. 


As in the officer area, we are following a predetermined long-range 
course based on a policy which affords an airman the opportunity for 
promotion at the time he is qualified for it, and only after he has 
shown by performance of duty that he is capable of holding the higher 
crade. 

On the basis of our forecast of gains and losses discussed earlier, this 

plan provides for the phased buildup of our airman-grade structure 
toward requirements. By so doing, we expect to approac ‘+h our 
requirements by grade during the pe riod fiscal years 1960-62, at which 
time increasing numbers of airmen in higher grades will reach re tire- 
ment eligibility. Their retirements will provide continuing vacancies. 
This phasing will permit us to select only the most qualified and 
deserving airmen, avoid promotion stagnation, and provide incentive 
for career-minded individuals to advance to the top grades. 
} This chart shows the minimum time in grade requirement and the 
skill level an airman must attain to be eligible for promotion. It also 
shows the average length of time airmen actually serve in each lower 
grade before promotion. 


Airman promotions—Time in grade, required versus actual 


| Minimum time in grade and skill Actual average time in lower 
| requirement grade 


Grade 








16 months (7 skill) : 35 to 49 months. 
14 months (7 skill) 39 to 35 months. 
12 months (5 skill)__._-- ‘ 18 to 23 months. 
8 months (5 skill) aad | 12 to 18 months. 
6 months (3 skill) he Do. 
Completion of basic_-_.....--.-- 3 months. 


AVIATION CADET AND AIR FORCE ACADEMY CADET PROGRAMS 


This last chart shows the program we have planned for aviation 
cadets and Air Force Academy cadets. Our aviation cadet strengths 
are beginning 2,900, ending 3,920 and a man-year average of 3,328. 
The Air Force Academy beginning strength is 250, ending 480 and the 
man-year average 514. 
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Summary of cadet strength, fiscal year 1957 


Aviation cadets and Air Force Academy cadets: 
Beginning strength_____________-. BeBe 2 _. 3, 150 
Losses: 

Aviation cadet graduates (to officer status) 1, 645 
Separations to civil life (including ANG graduates_. 582 
Washouts (to airman status)_-__. fy ce ee 
Deaths ___- = Sis bisa d tect . ‘ 15 
Air Force Academy cadet attrition___ i ; 70 


Total losses_ rst : koe o: Op ee 


Gains: 3 
From airman to aviation cadet status. __ __- 4, 788 
July 1956 Air Force Academy input___  -- 300 


Total gains_ _- dads ae _ 5, 088 
Net increase_____ __- us hy S80 


Ending strength_ 


Man-years_.-- .- 


PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTERING FUNDS 


As I have said previously, our fiscal year 1956 military personnel 
operating program differs in several respects from the budget program 
we presented to your committee last year. We have taken some de- 
sirable actions, for example, accelerating the promotion of medical and 
dental officers, and placing Lanham Act housing on a rental basis so 
our personnel no longer lose their entire quarters allowance while oc- 
cupying this lower quality housing. We have also enjoyed a rise in 


our reenlistment rate which has exceeded our expectations. This has 
naturally resulted in changes to our original program. 

These changes have been very beneficial to the Air Force but they 
cost money. Since they were not contemplated in the original budget 
we have had to examine our program carefully and take certain actions 
which would generate offsetting savings. 

I would like to give you some background information on how we 
compute our requirements.so you may see the magnitude of the 
problem. 

As you know there is nothing more uncertain than human behavior. 
This uncertainty causes us many problems because we must be fore- 
casters of human behavior when we develop a budget in this appropria- 
tion. In developing an estimate of what our reenlistment rate will be 
we must consider a multitude of factors, such as: the composition of 
the group which will be eligible; the possible effects of new legislation 
or personnel policies; the future general economic environment and 
the nature and availability of positions in civilian industry. Our re- 
tention rate on officers also must be estimated taking these things 
into consideration. Other factors must be weighed when we forecast 
our capability to procure non-prior-service enlistees. This type of 
analysis must be carried on to develop estimates throughout this ap- 
propriation. 

To make these forecasts we consider historical information developed 
partially through an analysis of personnel records on a sampling basis. 
To anticipate future actions of our personnel, however, we must rely 
heavily on opinion surveys of our officers and airmen. Statisticians 
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agree that these types of surveys are accurate only within 4 to 5 per- 
cent. A 4-percent variation on an appropriation of $3,680 million is 
$147 million although in actual practice offsetting adjustments usually 
substantially reduce this variable. This could be the magnitude of 
our margin of error in administering this appropriation. Naturally 
we wish to build a completely manned, combat-ready, 137-wing Air 
Force on schedule; therefore, we attempt to utilize fully the funds made 
available to us by the Congress for this purpose. We find ourselves 
consistently required to reconcile our need to man the Air Force on 
schedule with the requirement that we stay within appropriated funds. 

If our estimates prove inaccurate to even a small degree we experi- 
ence difficult financial problems. For example, if we forecast a re- 
enlistment rate of 30 percent and it turns out to be 35 percent, several 
millions of dollars are required for reenlistment bonuses that we had 
not asked for in our appropriation request. If there are savings in 
other areas we may use these savings to pay the increased bonuses 
and thus maintain the personnel program without change. If there 
are no other savings we may request a supplemental appropriation, or 
take undesirable actions within the personnel program to save funds 
to pay the increased bonus cost. 

It would appear that the request for a supplemental appropriation 
would be the logical course of action if we have unforeseen but justi- 
fiable cost increases. In a 1-year appropriation such as the military 
personnel appropriation, to request a supplemental is not a feasible 
solution to our problems. The Anti-Deficiency Act prohibits us from 
programing on a deficiency basis. Furthermore, major deficiencies 
are not normally apparent until the results of the December 31 audit 
closeout are known. This may be well into February. The one ex- 
ception, of course, is if legislation which increases our costs is passed 
subsequent to the appropriations act and contains a proviso which 
permits us to make payments under that law on the assumption that 
funds are or will be made available by the Congress. Therefore, in a 
normal year if we incur unavoidable increased costs we find that we 
must take program reductions to stay within appropriated funds. 

Our ability to take these actions is limited. Also, we are usually 
well into the fiscal year before we can be sure such action is required. 
The one course of action always available is to reduce our intake of 
non-prior-service airmen but if there are only 5 or 6 months remain- 
ing in the fiscal year a drastic cut in recruiting is required to make 
any appreciable reduction in the amount of money needed during the 
year. Such a reduction in intake would prevent our reaching our 
strength requirements and interfere with training programs. 

We may rephase or eliminate planned promotions but this action 
generates only very small savings and has a serious impact upon 
morale and consequently on our retention rate. 

The only action which can produce substantial savings is an early 
release program. Under this plan we may release large numbers of 
officers and airmen several months prior to the dates when their 
periods of service would normally expire. This kind of action reduces 
expenditures but it has adverse effects upon the Air Force. Our 
reenlistment rate tends to decline, our units are undermanned, morale 
suffers, and there is a general lowering of combat effectiveness when 
an early release program is carried out. 
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I realize that we must be governed by the fiscal laws and regula- 
tions which are a part of the governmental budget and expenditure 
systems but since your committee is vitally interested in our capa- 
bility to carry out our planned programs, I believe it is necessary that 
I call to your attention these problems which often confront us as a 
result of the operation of the fiscal procedures. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would like to summarize the major features of the 
military personnel programs for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

In 1956 our military strength will decline from a beginning position 
of 960,000 to an ending strength of 916,000. This dee line is due to 
our level procurement plan for non-prior-service airmen and _ the 
transfer of the aviation engineer function back to the Army. Civilian 
substitutes will fill required military spaces to insure that the Air 
Force is maintained in a combat ready position. The passage of the 
Reenlistment Bonus Act of 1954 and the Career Incentive Act of 
1955 contributed measurably to the siguificant increase in our reenlist- 
ment rate. 

During the current fiscal year we have continued to study ways 
to reduce PCS movement of our personnel. Several important 
actions have been taken which will promote greater stability. 

The retention of trained officers and airmen continues to be the 
most important personnel problem confronting the Air Force. We 
plan to cope with this problem by continued Air Force-wide command 
emphasis on the reenlistment program, improvement of personnel 
policies within the Air Force, and the benefits of new legislation 
which has been submitted to the Congress. 

For fiscal year 1957 we plan a military personnel buildup from 
916,000 to 936,000. This buildup is a result of the continuation of 
our level procurement program in a year of lower losses. Improved 
policies on medical officer procurement and augmentation of the 
regular officer structure are important personnel actions planned for 
next year. Officer and airmen promotions will continue on a planned 
program which has been in operation for some time. 

At this time I would like to review with you the fiscal highlights 
of the fiscal year 1957 military personnel budget. 


























FInanciAL HiauHuicuts oF 1957 ProGram 





Sir, I would like at this time, if you would prefer, to let Colonel 
Morgan give you some of the financial highlights of the 1957 program. 

We will hit the high spots on the dollar side. 

Mr. Manon. We shall be glad to hear from Colonel Morgan at this 
time. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 






Colonel Morean. I will now discuss the fiscal highlights of this 
budget request. Chart 1 is a recapitulation of strengths and fund 
requirements for each project under the appropriation. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 


The estimated cost of ‘Pay and allowances” in our officer program 
for fiscal year 1957 is $1,177,646,000. This compares to an estimated 
requirement for fiscal year 1956 of $1,116,410,000. These costs in- 
clude pay and allowances of officers of the Regular Air Force and 
Reserve components on active duty for other than training purposes. 
For comparative purposes chart 2 presents the fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 officer personnel programs, cost of each program, and 
explanation of differences. 

In fiscal year 1957, the officer man-years increase 1,243, resulting in 
an increased cost of $7.5 million for basic pay, basic allowances for 
quarters, and basic allowances for subsistence. The decreased pro- 
curement of AFROTC officers in fiscal year 1957 results in a decreased 
requirement of $1.3 million in uniform allowances paid new officers 
entering the Air Force. Although we anticipate lower normal attri- 
tion of officers in fiscal year 1957 as ccmpared to fiscal year 1956, the 
separation in fiscal year 1957 of the ROTC graduate officers we re- 
ceived from the Air National Guard in fiscal year 1956 results in an 
increase of 2,121 officer losses. This causes an increase of $3.1 million 
for mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and separation travel from 
point of separation to home of record. 

The fiscal year 1957 officer personnel program includes an increase 
of 7,106 officers in the grades above second lieutenant and a decrease 
of 5,867 in the number of second lieutenants. This increase is 
primarily the result of promotion of those Air National Guard ROTC 
officers who complete prescribed service and are otherwise eligible for 
promotion. This grade structure change causes an increase of $15.1 
million in cost of basic pay and basic allowance for quarters. 

Analysis of the average basic pay rates over the past 2 years and 
projecting longevity into fiscal year 1957 results in an increase of 
$175.75 in the average basic pay rate for officers. This increase from 
$4,805.51 in fiscal year 1956 to $4,981.26 in fiscal year 1957 is the 
basic reason for an increase of $13.2 million in basic pay for fiscal year 
1957. 

In fiscal year 1957 an increase of 2,573 in the average strength of 
officers on flying status plus an increase of $100 in average rate results 
in an increased requirement of $13.9 million for incentive pay. The 
rate increase is due to an increase in longevity and a higher grade 
structure. 

Since many Air Force officers are living in substandard bachelor 
officer quarters, the Air Force is publishing a regulation which will 
authorize these officers to live off base and draw their applicable basic 
allowance for quarters. This regulation will be effective on July 1, 
1956; therefore, this cost item is not included in fiscal year 1956 
requirements. The cost in fiscal year 1957 will be $9.7 million. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF AIRMEN 


For our airmen program in fiscal year 1957, the estimated cost of 
pay and allowances is $2,080,177,000 as compared to an estimated 
requirement for fiscal year 1956 of $2,091,419,000. These costs 
include pay and allowances of airmen of the Regular Air Force and 
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Reserve components on active duty for other than training purposes. 
Chart 3 presents the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 airmen per- 
sonnel programs, cost of each program and explanation of the dif- 
ferences. 

In fiscal year 1957, the airmen average strength decreases by 24,735 
man-years resulting in decreased costs of $45.5 million for basic pay 
and basic allowance for subsistence. Since there is a large drop in 
fiscal year 1957 in numbers eligible for separation, there is a decrease 
of 114,387 in total losses and a decrease of 41,053 in reenlistments. 
These result in decreased costs of $41.8 million for mustering-out pay, 
terminal leave pay, commuted rations—terminal leave and separation 
travel to home of record. The decrease in reenlistments reduce the 
requirement for reenlistment bonus by $28.5 million. 

The percentage of airmen in the higher grades increases in fiscal 
year 1957. As discussed before, numbers of promotion do not in- 
crease over fiscal year 1956 but losses are lower, causing an increase in 
the grade structure. This causes an increase of $46.5 million for basic 
pay and basic allowance for quarters. In addition to the higher grade 
structure, the average basic pay rate increases by $124.13 in fiscal year 
1957, due to greater longevity in the airman force resulting in an in- 
crease of $56.7 million for basic pay. 

Two additional items combine to account for the remaining $1.4 
million increase. Incentive pay for flying duty increases in the 
budget year. It is boosted $600,000 principally as a result of a higher 
average rate. In fiscal year 1957 the number of man-years pro- 
gramed for overseas area rises by 2,084 and causes a higher require- 
ment in special pay for foreign duty and for overseas station allow- 
ances amounting to $0.8 million. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CADETS 


The estimated cost of pay and allowances for our aviation cadets 
and Air Force Academy cadets are combined in budget project en- 
titled, ‘“Pay and allowances for cadets.’’ For comparative purposes 
chart 4 presents the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 cadet pro- 
grams, cost of each program and explanation of differences. The esti- 
mated cost of this project for fiscal year 1957 is $9,018,000 as compared 
to $9,211,000 in fiscal year 1956. The primary differences between 
the 2 fiscal years are presented in this chart. In fiscal year 1957 the 
aviation cadet program decreases 204 man-years and 458 man-years 
on flying status. These decreases permit a reduction in basic pay, 
basic allowance for substance and incentive pay of $652,000. Fiscal 
year 1957 will be the second operating year for the Air Force Academy. 
In this year the man-year average increases 246, from 268 in fiscal 
year 1956 to 514 in fiscal year 1957, resulting in an increased cost of 
$450,000 in basic pay and basic allowance for subsistence. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


The requirement in fiscal year 1957 for costs of individual clothing 
for airmen and cadets amounts to $71,373,000 as compared to $72,- 
005,000 for fiscal year 1956. The decrease of $632,000 is the result 
of decreased airmen man-years and airmen gains. 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION OF INDIVIDUALS 


For permanent change of station movement of individual military 
personnel and their dependents, the Air Force will require $155,199,000 
in fiscal year 1957, as compared to $158,859,000 in fiscal year 1956. 
These costs include costs of per diem, mileage, transportation by com- 
mon carrier, movement or storage of household goods, dislocation al- 
lowance and cost of temporary-duty travel when it is an authorized 
part of a PCS movement. Chart 5 presents the fiscal year 1956 and 
fiscal year 1957 comparison of costs for PCS travel of individuals and 
explanation of the differences. 

The total cost of PCS movements of individuals for fiscal year 1957 
decreases $3.7 million from estimated costs for fiscal year 1956. It 
is anticipated that there will be a decrease of 15,274 movements of 
individuals between ZI Commands with a reduction in costs of $3.2 
million. With the decrease in total separations in fiscal year 1957 
there will be a reduction of 10,142 in movements of families to home 
of record, resulting in decreased costs of $2.7 million. As a result of 
readjustments in strengths in Europe, Far East Air Force, the United 
Kingdom and Strategic Air Command overseas, there will be an in- 
crease of 7,203 movements of individuals to and from overseas, result- 
ing in a cost increase of $3.6 million. There will also be a decrease in 
PCS movements of individuals within major commands, permitting a 
reduction in costs of $1.2 million. 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


In fiscal year 1957, the estimated cost of PCS movements of indi- 
viduals in organized units is $9,445,000 as compared to $7,876,000 
for fiscal year 1956. These costs include expenses incident to PCS 
movements of individuals moving in organized units within the ZI, 
and to, from, within, or between overseas areas, including movement 
of dependents and household goods. Chart 5 presents the fiscal year 
1956 and fiscal year 1957 comparison of costs for PCS travel of 
individuals in organized units and explanation of differences. 

A decrease in Headquarters, USAF, directed PCS movement of 
individuals in organized units to and from overseas partially offsets 
an increase in PCS movements of individuals in ZI units, resulting in 
an overall increase in costs of $1.6 million. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


In fiscal year 1957, the Air Force will require $55,470,000 for PCS 
movements of Air Force personnel by Military Sea Transport Service 
and contract commercial air. This compares with a requirement of 
$50,078,000 for fiscal year 1956. These costs are presented in budget 
project entitled, “PCS movements of military personnel by Military 
Sea Transport Service and/or International Commercial Airlift,’’ 
which covers expenses of transportation to and from overseas by MSTS 
and contract commercial air in connection with all PCS movements of 
military personnel, individuals or organizations, their dependents, 
household goods, and privately owned automobiles. An increase of 
$4.1 million in fiscal year 1957 is required for increased overseas 
movement of Department of Army personnel by commercial airlift 
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covered by Air Force contracts. These costs are reimbursed to the 
Air Force. The additional increased cost of $1.3 million in fiscal year 
1957 is due to an increase of 2,782 Air Force military personnel and 
their dependents moving to and from overseas. Chart 5 presents a 
comparison of requirements for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 
for this budget project. 


SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


In fiscal year 1957, the estimated cost for procurement of subsistence 
supplies for issue as rations to airmen is $200,352,000 as compared to a 
requirement of $206,254,000 in fiscal year 1956. The decrease of 
24,735 airmen man-years in fiscal year 1957 results in a reduction 
in cost for subsistence of $5.9 million. A comparison of requirements 
for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is presented in chart 6. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Budget program entitled, ‘Other military personnel costs” covers 
other miscellaneous military personnel costs not directly related to 
other programs. This program covers costs associated with appre- 
hension of military deserters, absentees and escaped military prisoners, 
costs of mortgage insurance premiums, interest on enlisted personnel 
deposits and death gratuities. Chart 6 presents comparisons of these 
miscellaneous costs for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. Since 
these cost items are relatively small and changes are slight, I will 
not present any further details unless you have specific questions. 

This is a summary of the variations between our budgets of fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 and completes my presentation of the fiscal 


highlights. 
' CHarT 1 


Summary of military personnel strength and fund requirements 


Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Beginning strength __-__- pee oa > J 947, 918 959, 946 


sitet eit Sk Es Ey erase F 305, 473 | 320, 699 
SR RRP ey Feet a 317, 501 76, 753 








Net change ; + | + 12, 028 | —43, 946 





Ending strength ed aie 959, 946 : 











Maman 957, 609 944, 270 920, 8 
Fund requirements. _-_._____-..----- _..........-.] $3, 467, 100,000 | $3, 680,650,000 | $8, 727,000, 000 
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Budget project: 
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CuartT 2 


Pay and allowances of officers 














| Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Personnel programs: | 
hE et CR IE ete oi ae a 137, 149 | 144, 720 
er ec ee | 144, 720 | 142, 500 
I iodo nwceéecwdbousumans | 143, 130 144, 373 
I ira isa Cy nk nike WE reaeibe Ab teacbabeas sevice sees | 22, 102 14, 432 
Total 10G00Gis.: 4: ..... deh ineatwaieasstlt ns | 14, 531 16, 652 
OS ae te Seen | $1,116, 410,000 | $1, 177, 646, 000 
Cost t differential 
Personnel program changes: (milcions) 
Se OD ccs. ccncwnuseaecsvabawecweensawees +$7.5 
2. Decrease of 7,670 gains_.....__.- fae —1.3 
ey I io ii des ecto cccaceducdaknddeccnas _ +3.1 
4. Higher grade structure___............_--- . +15. 1 
I I ROR icin Bierdin drkdenicll atttinin Sinise diel Gola ec enone det +13. 2 
6. Increase in incentive pay, aviation pay.............-.4-.--.---i.---..--- ... +13.9 
7. Inadequacy of bachlor officers quarters. .._..__-- -- +¥9.7 
eR MS NRE ee RR NSE a 62.5 
TR OUNE MIIIIINS i Sc vcencdccccecennncas 1.3 
Net difference. ...........--- atlas cae ae alata naididelaicns iis +61.2 
Cuart 3 
Budget project: Pay and allowances of airmen 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
oo i nisthleunsgeiions icles —| = — . 
Personnel programs: 
I ro ts a Wa cb air bn tes omer ee eee dae aes 818, 478 768, 130 
NL a6 neclesunasevcdubsccaknwnance 7 768, 130 789, 100 
IN od a be tite lg alle vane Rao sue we caeaeee 797, 340 | 772, 605 
Ne arg in cima gine AW uid Ano a eine ne Intg a eases eo ae eee 251, 019 | 207, 950 
tie das Seen lees a wad mewa nanan a dco 301, 367 | 186, 980 


nk ccd cwamtinunenatwindinanasancsumaneunbsenees 


Personne] program changes: 


1. Decrease of 24,735 man-years 
2. Decrease of 114,387 losses 


3. Decrease of 41,053 reenlistments - - -- 


7 oe 


. Higher grade structure 
5. Increase in average pay rate 


6. Increase in incentive pay, aviati ion pay... 


sé 


. Increase in special pay, foreign duty 


| $2, 091, 419, 000 | 


$2, 080, 177, 000 





Cost differential 
(millions) 

- —$45. 

—4l. 

—28. 

+46. 

+56. 


Danan wm 
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CHART 4 


Budget project: Pay and allowances of cadets 




















| 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
ncaa 
Aviation Air Force | Aviation Air Force 
cadets | Academy | cadets Academy 
Personnel programs: | 
Desinning strength ....................-.-.- CORP Fecsesccecosenctl 2, 900 250 
NIN Sook ob Sec onmakbeeum | 2, 900 250 3, 920 480 
Man-year average BA PSS eee 3, 532 | 268 | 3, 328 514 
a 3, 326 | 306 | 4, 788 | 300 
ad 4, 745 56 3, 768 | 7 
Cost of cadet programs..-.........-......- as $9, 211,000 |........- eye! $9, 018, 000 | 


Posen program changes: Cost differentia; 


Decrease of 204 aviation cadet man-years--............-...-----..---------- 22 ene eee — $389, 000 
2: Decrease of 458 man-years of aviation cadets on flyi ing status. Tit. Cath ocehcwasdin see —263, 000 
3. Increase of 246 Air Force Academy cadet man-years---__......-.-----.----.-------------- +450, 000 
a NS a oe ee aR eaeGe daa Seheabulneded doeees i daaneenwaen 400, 000 
I a ar wate g ncdemd eke eee ee 600, 000 
Ia nF Sg ed Eo a eg Sk a bebo gbs gdbanaeecarbawsc vagal Gees — 200, 000 


1956 


| 
ra Fiscal year 
| 


| 
| 


Fiscal year 
1957 




















PCS movement of individuals___- | $158, 859, 000 $155, 199, 000 
| 
Million 
Decrease in movements between Zone of Interior commands. —$3. 2 
Decrease in separations : —2.7 
Increase in movements to and from overseas +3.6 
peers Ra UND UNIT OW PURI, COUN ne ene tu Licstules cess cdcwocsenctkcbousecebhewes —1.2 
Decrease in dislocation allowance —.2 
Ot eee on ennnccecnnn a ae 3.6 
Total decreases 7.3 
ne IN Soe Biceeecs cacws pween eek is anne So ct Sibeseas es ness Oe eee —3.7 
a Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
er ee — na atone - ee bah kdb cailiniteness 
PCS movement of organized units___- | $7, 876, 000 $9, 445, 000 
Million 
Decrease in movement in Headquarters USA F-directed overseas units , ‘ ------- —$1.3 
Incréase in movement in command-directed overseas units oe ; we -- +.3 
Increase in movement in Zone of Interior units / 7 — +2.0 
Increase in dislocation allowance ee ‘ or ; Ae eae +.6 
Total increases_-......---- banana ne 2.9 
Total decreases 2 3 s ‘oe oat ‘ ; Sicte Raia wideout hieades 1.3 
Net difference : : : So ee, Ce 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


PCS movement by MSTS and commercial air $50, 078, 000 


$55, 470, 000 


Million 

Increase in movement by commercial air of Army personnel (reimbursable) - --- been acini anes 

Increase in movement of military personnel and dependents : +1. 3 

Ree oo cae Aen deb euaiaie been ibe WGukiscesieson aaa oak 5.4 
IIE se et ok cement ne amide g 0 

Net difference. .........-.-- Sei ae rae ere ei eis eee gue Cena wae dicecaeeasioe +5.4 





beacon. 


ths SEERA AERA 0 


se aT APL 
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CHART 6 


Comparieen, of subsistence and other personnel costs for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 





$ ——— ee 
i | | 
: Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 
Subsistence costs - - - - - aa ; ..| $206, 254, 000 $200, 352, 000 
Decrease in man- years pe rmits decrease of $5.9 million. 
Apprehension of CIS oo 2 eg poe 1, 538, 000 1, 507, 000 
Decrease in number of apprehensions = decrease of $31,000. 
; Mortgage insurance | ---- SPSS tektlddee 287, 000 672, 000 
Increase of 6,140 in participants =ine rease of $385,000. 
Interest on airmen deposits a : eae ta 800, 000 497, 000 
Decrease of 3,100 in withdrawals=decrease of $303,000. 
Death gratuity -_--- bine botenngabbbvahot« 4, 085, 000 4, 337, 000 


Increase in average re ates=increase of $252, 000. 


- 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the ap- 
propriate pages of the justification. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Miuitary PERSONNEL 


Summary of repre ments by Rudiont program 


| 
Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Pay and allowances-.-.-- ; ‘ $2, 993, 232,395 | $3, 217, 100,000 $3, 266, 901, 000 
Individual clothing 78, 858, 000 | 72, 005, 000 71, 373, 000 
Movements, permanent change of station__- 180, 665, 301 216, 813, 000 220, 114, 000 
Subsistence in kind- iva | 368, 294, 950 | 206, 254, 000 | 200, 352, 000 
ic tcctib diterpenes ’ —— onl 5, 006, 000 | 6, 710, 000 7, 013, 000 

Total program requirements (obligations) 3, 626, 056, 646 3, 718, 882, 000 3, 765, 753, 000 





Summary of artery ma rsonnel etrengin 


Fiscal year 1955, actual | Fiscal year 1956, planned| Fiscal year 1957, planned 


Type of personnel | | 
| Average |End strength,| Average |End strength,| Average | End strength, 
| strength | June 30, 1955 | strength | June 30, 1956 | strength | June 30, 1957 


———-—-— —— —--——-—- | --—- ——- ——_——_ | — —. —-— ooo 














. | | | } 
UIE cc ccunda ed kbettkh | 132, 733 | 137, 149 143, 130 144,720 | 144,373 | 142, 500 
PRN. canccnca duddecbh cass | 817, 887 | 818, 478 797, 340 | 768, 130 772, 605 | 789, 100 
oe cadets -. - .| 6, 989 | 4, 319 | 3, 532 2, 900 3, 328 | 3, 920 
Cadets, Air Force Academy ba thakdt ewes — 268 | 250 | 514 | 480 
WARE i cs een ddd | 957, 609 | 959, 946 | “944, 270 916, 000 | | 920, 820 | 936, 000 
| 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES 
Sum se of ae by project 
: 1% dh tenia k cians 
Title | 1955actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
i — "= ” a - a = 
Pay and allowances of officers___.........-.------- | $955, 319, 395 $1, 116, 410, 000 | $1, 177, 646, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel -___- -| 2, 023, 797, 277 | 2, 091, 419, 000 | 2, 080, 177, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force | | 
pat eet lee 14, 055, 723 | 9, 211, 000 | 9, 018, 000 
Advances to or payments for other departments, | 
agencies, or governments on a reimbursable 
60, 000 | 60, 000 


I Racie hs -icodl ches dic eae a enh bliin dt oo wa anos | 60, 000 












3, 217. 100, 000 3, 266, 901, 000 






Total program requirements (obligations) - - - 2, 993, 232, 395 
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Project: Pay and allowances of officers 


Program requirements: 


EE 20a os atest a aetecanin Pe dca es reels cabin me dmas $1, 177, 646, 000 
ate a ie rig ccacinid ieladaidpes aa 1, 116, 410, 000 
hc tnacackwiakes mee awe sa piesa beainen 955, 319, 395 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer person- 
nel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence allow- 
ances, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, special pay for physicians and 
dentists, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal allowances 
for general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments, severance pay, and other 
allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a programed officer 
beginning strength of 144,720, an ending strength of 142,500 and man- 
years of 144,373, which includes 35 Reserve officers to be on extended active 
duty with the Air Force under provisions of section 5 of the National Defense 
Act, as amended, and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 
Provision has been made in the estimates for increased cost in the areas of basic 
pay, quarters and subsistence allowance as result of the higher number of officer 
man-years (1,243) programed for the year, and the planned increase in the officer- 
grade structure. In addition provision has been made for the increase of 2,573 
in the number of officer man-years programed for flying as crew members. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
each grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which have 
been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most recent 
personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 








| 
Fiseal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 





Ns 36 gee Sain di <k 5b ba hes ocd =o sesnancnieeeebenke} $687, 222, 000 $718, 138, 000 
5 end a Laddeel sears asevisdamiannsesewns 141, 892, 000 155, 705, 000 
a sR aS a Sen ns rn 82, 166, 000 82, 833, 000 
Us NO TN ia Sistema aiemnae al 169, 752, 000 183, 586, 000 
Incentive pay, noncrew members-.-.-..._--..-- vacdbuedcsiusedanabed 762, 000 785, 000 
Personal allowances, general officers. _............---....------------ 85, 000 85, 000 
Spaces OGy, mayeens One Gentes... .. 2... 2.50 cncnnnscocensssess, 6, 302, 000 6, 474, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances. -.....................---.--..- 8, 950, 000 9, 062, 000 
I ee ls 5, 160, 000 3, 740, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers-- ----- 300, 000 300, 000 
ee fe ey ok RE SAE PAS is SSP eh eee 7, 394, 000 9, 720, 000 
ON OSI. od deci luce debs leecdceb sn tekcudid 907, 000 972, 000 
I a cree nee 207, 000 214, 000 
ee en Ores 2, 778, 000 3, 311, 000 
Missing persons pay-............- save tteeeh nde thaadbeessccnhcal 101, 000 51, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on separation) ___.____-----------------.-- 864, 000 1, 102, 000 
Pay and allowances of officers detailed to other agencies outside 
Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis..................-. 1, 568, 000 1, 568, 000 
RNIN ditch etc cttd ab lh caceincn eA ames NED tG eon emeb one 1, 116, 410, 000 1, 177, 646, 000 





Project: Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957-_----_- {AT RUET TETAS RS SSSR SE wEE YS _ $2, 080, 177, 000 
I gs ti eee thls nn ae eee 2, 091, 419, 000 
NE RRS oe i eek sewn owiee eee 2, 023, 797, 277 


PART Il. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance, foreign-duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per diem 
allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay, lump-sum terminal leave pay- 
ments, and other allowances prescribed by law. The estimates are based on a 
programed beginning strength of 768,130, an ending strength of 789,100, and 
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man-years of 772,605. Provision has been made in the estimates for increased 
cost in the areas of basic pay and quarters allowance. The increase in these two 
areas is attributable to the higher grade structure and the additional longevity 
affecting basic pay which results from a more mature force due to substantially 
fewer losses planned in fiscal year 1957. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength of 
ach grade by the average rates of pay and allowances for each grade which have 
been derived from the latest analysis of military pay records and the most recent 
personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





| Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 











| 
ii i a a halla | $1,385, 232,000 | $1, 440, 097, 000 
a a ade | 325, 882, 000 333, 219, 000 
ee aa NING ona. G richer sn hacen dawineae amiga eae ee aibaia cana ‘> = = = bh yon 
PRTG Gace tewaccucsecsccccdndccawiedddunwehtawebsededoatunacd } 36, 303, | 36, 948, ( 
Sane ns on os cp nce kee tas aneookonsauee 21, 708, 000 | 22, 509, 000 
Incentive pay, noncrew members..-.-.-......-.-..-------------------- | 2, 983, 000 2, 772, 000 
i | 15, 902, 000 | 16, 038, 000 
ON cae ece kasd naddenddsccnsae S emebiast dank ean eae | 68, 938, 000 | 40, 450, 000 
Hisabun eer os) GSE Sa tea octet di bccn 640, 000 706, 000 
Lump-sum terminal-leave pay (including commuted rations)... --. 51, 894, 000 34, 114, = 
CaP BI ink ne denttdxcaemigkt ante rcctedtenencdinaqesaesenee | 1, 855, 000 1, 794, 
ee Cannan Sac aten ae eupaéneauncndenrtacierienes 47, 311, 000 29, 508, 000 
DRI TENE 6b bic cnkdadateisd debsdcecsawan Pibiealeubeasee 35, 000 7, 000 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) --..........-.----.--------- 18, 566, 000 12, 303, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel engaged in operation of | 
messes at which meals are sold to officers and civilians, reimburs- 
able (Padiie Law 187, S008 Oetig.). qo... ccc cn cna dececcaewssldvcas 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
el a ae ha it | 2,091, 419,000 | 2, 080, 177, 000 


Project: Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy cadets 


Program requirements: 


eo ge i sa aha ca ars $9, 018, 000 
eI eee oe ee See ee oe 2c. Oat eee 
Fiseal year 1955..........-- Sake ea eileen acs oe .... 14, 055, 723 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation and 
Air Force Academy cadets; including basic pay, severance pay, incentive pay and 
separation travel allowance. The estimates are based on a programed beginning 
strength of 2,900 aviation cadets and 250 Air Force Academy cadets, an ending 
strength of 3,920 aviation cadets and 480 Air Force Academy cadets, and man- 
years of 3,328 aviation cadets and 514 Air Force Academy cadets. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement was determined by multiplying the average strength by 
the average rates of pay and allowances w hich were derived from the latest analysis 
of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 

Basic pay. . pedatucvslddadeaeasace caut $5, 068, 000 $5, 125, 000 
Subsistehee allow: ance. es ee gbasacis . 2, 161, 000 2, 165, 000 
Quarters allowance ______._..._-...---- _— pacts ‘ ! 47, 000 43, 373 
Incentive pay—flying, nonrated, noncrew ...........___.. a 1, 836, 000 1, 573, 000 
Mustering-out payments. pieideialn iimacdtes 31, 800 0 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay----_-------- ipinahearataihatieira Laneaeeoae 39, 000 65, 000 
Severance pay - peices eivanwe wen ; ; . 449 444 
Travel allowance (mileage on discharge) _- sont A aeatlte pia tie Sennen 27, 431 45, 745 
i rustinniniin icone Loeiesilmsiiasaiiaateapieinnil 

NE i ial nian iltced sd caacnnaie tnnsickbiianwereniss ;. 210, 680 9, 017, 562 


I a en 9, 211, 000 9, 018, 000 
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ProGrRAM: INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Monetary clothing allowances -__--.............---.-.-.------- $78, 858,000 | $72,005, 000 $71, 373, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) .........-.--.-- 78, 858, 000 72, 005, 000 71, 373, 000 


Project: Monetary clothing allowances 


Program requirements: 
Eins VEN Teor. ee Lc wre AG Sa Somes -wecu-ce) O77 278, O00 
Pe ees Ao oe coca be tedaanoas ou wan woe eee 
un We fe. a os awewetrewene oibin kia wticeahe 78, 858, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for monetary clothing allowances payable 
to enlisted personnel and aviation cadets for individual clothing at rates prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense. These allowances are as follows: initial clothing 
allowances, basic maintenance allowances, standard maintenance allowances, 
special supplemental allowances, and civilian clothing allowances for airmen 
assigned to duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the perform- 
ances of official duties, such as airmen assigned to air attachés, military missions, 
special investigations, intelligence activities or assigned in countries where the 
wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory, 


PART If. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of program requirements 


} 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 

















1956 | 1957 
a Sia ae accents oaks pees es coaioe ahead eres 
a i | $29,472,000 | $30, 120, 000 
Basic maintenance allowances c 24, 180, 000 23, 427, 000 
Standard maintenance allowances. -_-_---~- tk dn Bhd RES ads «do hel | 17, 174, 090 16, 791, 000 
Special supplemental] allowances_-......_...._._-- ; a : 1, 179, 000 1, 035, 000 
EE) SSO C RY ee FUNG WIE tks Bes 87a AS ee | 72, 005, 000 | 71, 373, 000 
ProGRAM: MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
Summary of requirements by project 
ee — — oo 
Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
| | 
(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
i a a a tania | ——|— 
PCS movements of individuals_ - 7 : nee $139, 396, 779 | $158, 859,000 | $155, 199, 000 
PCS movements of organized units__..........-..---.-- 5, 400, 522 7, 876, 000 | 9, 445, 000 
PCS movements of military personnel by Military Sea Trans- | | 
port Service and/or international commercial airlift__.......| 35,868,000 | 50, 078,000 55, 470, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) __. ----- : 180, 665,301 | 216,813,000 | 220, 114, 000 


| | 
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Project: PCS movements of individuals 


Program eer lll 


Fiscal year 1957_- ae es ee eee a ee _ $155, 199, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- as he Aes So ee ee, ee een ee ee ; 158, 859, 000 
Pe I No cs ce meun TA =e wey en ee } 139, 396, 779 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to all PCS move- 
ments of individuals or casual groups to first Air Force duty stations, be ‘tween 
Air Force duty stations, and upon separation; including assignment of individuals 
from other military services (Army, Navy, etc.) to first Air Force duty station; 
officer appointees from civil life or service academies, Reserve, Air Force ROTC, 
or Air National Guard officers called, recalled, or reassigned to extended active 
duty; reassignment within the Air Force; travel to and from formal training 
courses; movement of dependents and household goods of military personnel 
authorized in connection with PCS movements; dislocation allowance payable to 
military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred in relocating their 
households upon a permanent change of station. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Because of the great emphasis placed on the travel economy in recent years, 
the Air Force has thoroughly reexamined its assignment policies with the objec- 
tive of increasing the period of assignment at one place. As a result, the length 
of oversea tour has been increased in many areas, and voluntary extensions in 
oversea tours have been authorized wherever possible. In addition, certain 
training moves have been combined with oversea rotation moves. The move- 
ments outlined below by type of movement reflect this austere travel economy 
program of the Air Force and, therefore, represent the minimum number of 
PCS movements required to achieve the activations and deployment objectives 
contained in the fiscal year 1957 military personnel program. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computation using the 

most recent average cost factors for mileage, dependency, household goods ship- 
ments, contract packing, crating and storage. A representative computation is 
shown on pages 5-33. The following is a summary of the travel requirements 
tor PCS movements of individuals: 
Travel of: (1) Fnlistees, reenlistees, and prior service personnel from recruiting 
stations to indoctrination training centers; (2) reenlistees and prior service person- 
nel from Air Force installations or other service installations to new duty assign- 
ment station or training school; (3) airmen from installations of other services 
to the first Air Force duty station or training schools; (4) accepted aviation cadet 
applicants or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting stations to flying 
training or Officer Candidate School; and (5) recalled airmen reservists from home 
to first duty station or school: 


ee rn wal am do eeeeunces $7, 586, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 154 876 moves. .-_-.-- ee ee es 7, 514, 000 
Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve, e, Air Force 
ROTC and National Guard officers, and officers transferred from 
another military service to first Air Force duty station: 
Fiscal year 1956, 5,659 moves___________--_-- et eer 1, 647, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 5,745 moves___-- 1, 825, 000 
Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to ‘technics ul, 
flying training, and other formal schools including Army, Navy, 
and contract schools: 
Fiscal year 1956, 115,000 moves ete es es meee es 5, 923, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 106,000 moves___._-_..--..-...------- 5, 459, 000 
Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination 
training) to formal schools conducted under Air Force training 
programs: 
Fiscal year 1956, 8,807 moves 2, 817, 000 


Fiscal year 1957, 11, 938 moves_ _- 3, 366, 000 


Travel of flyi ing training ‘students between flying training stations: 
Fiscal year 1956, 17,673 moves 
Fiscal year 1957, 16,193 moves 
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Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first- 
duty station from technical schools, contract schools, flying 
training schools and other formal schools: 

Fiseal year 1956, 125,554 moves___........--....------..«-- $11, 584, 000 
meas veer 1057, 135,715 moves... .- <2 ecg 11, 790, 000 

Rotation travel between major commands within the continental 

United States as directed by Headquarters, USAF: 
cc nnin eee naaeeeseenet 11, 751, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 50,666 moves__.._..-.--.---2.--2-.---4-- 8, 554, 000 

Travel of: (1) Personnel from continental United States to over- 

seas processing stations; (2) from port of debarkation to oversea 

base; (3) from oversea base to port of embarkation; and (4) from 

port of debarkation to duty station, hospital, school assignment, 

or point of separation from the service (excludes MSTS trans- 

portation costs) : 

Fiscal year 1956, 292,911 moves__._._..........------.-.-.- 69, 631, 000 
Fiscal year 1067, 306,114 movetss oso... 6. oo. cc ecemssncce 73, 208, 000 


The following computation is a representative example of the 
method used for the computation of above travel costs: 


Officers: 37,178, at $102 (1,700 miles, at 6 cents) - ---- $3, 792, 000 
Wives: 29,742 at $102 (1,700 miles at 6 cents)__. 3,034, 000 
Children: 29,742, at $51 (1,700 miles, at 3 cents). 1, 517, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 13,384, at 
































pao. Led. 6.26. gta NR ee aes 6, 023, 000 
Household goods (rail) shipments: 13,384, at 

Pee se. Lh. ee aha se ce eee 2, 741, 000 
Packing and crating (rail): 13,384, at $375- -- -_- 5, 019, 000 


22, 126, 000 





Airmen: 267,936, at $102 (1,700 miles, at 6 cents)___._ 27, 329, 000 
Wives: 53,587, at $102 (1,700 miles, at 6 cents)__ 5, 466, 000 
Children: 53,587, at $51 (1,700 miles, at 3 cents). 2, 732, 000 
Household goods (van) shipments: 22,775, at 


ee S52 cu. ae LONE Oh OGL os 6, 719, 000 
Household goods (rail) shipments: 22,775, at $128_ 2, 915, 000 
Packing and crating (rail): 22,775, at $260 BaUovE 5, 921, 000 


51, 082, 000 


Reassignment travel within major air command areas in the zone of 
interior and overseas (excludes travel via MSTS): 
Fiscal year 1956, 106,986 moves____...........-.---.-.---- 15, 149, 000 
Piesal- wear 106s, 106,953 moves._<.. 2.2... eau sds cdesece 13, 978, 000 
Travel of dependents and household goods of military personnel 
separating from the service from last Air Force station to home or 
point of entry into service. Includes travel of dependents and 
household goods of deceased, retired, injured, interned, missing 
or eaptured military personnel: 
Fiscal year 1956, 48,604 moves____.......-.-------- stevia 16, 444, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 38,462 moves 13, 758, 000 















Travel of individuals selected as Air Force Academy cadets upon 
entry into the Air Foree Academy: 
wae Be, Gee Tn  . k  wwitw es eae m arn 26, 000 
Pee er Te Genes SVE... o daa vere ame ew alene ow 27, 000 
Dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with dependents 
for the expenses incurred in relacating their households upon a 
permanent change of station: 
os a ace rier sh cS rl pecan idl aie 14, 165, 000 


Neen nc i nal a nn cath eraaieens aerate 13, 864, 000 
Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other 


Federal agencies, governments or international organizations on 

a reimbursable basis: 

Fiscal year 1956____......-.-- a OE ee ee ee os 325, 000 
I I I on ice alos ween erxtaca ican a eaten isin 325, 000 










PANE Oin cane eneK ene tren eaesandieeel 155, 199, 000 
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Project: PCS movements of organized units 


Program requirements: é 
Fiscal year 1957 $9, 445, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 i, 876, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 5, 400, 522 


PART I.—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to movements of 
organized units of military personnel including movement of their dependents 
and household goods (excludes movements of organizational equipment and im- 
pedimenta); and dislocation allowance payable to military personnel with de- 
pendents for the expenses incurred in relocating their households upon a 
permanent change of station. 


PART II.—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The movements as outlined below are required in order that the Air Force can 
deploy and rotate its organized units in accordance with the fiscal year 1957 
deployment schedules. Approximately 55 percent of the organizational moves 
will be to, from, between, or within oversea areas to meet operational commit- 
ments dictated by national policy. The remaining 45 percent of the movements 
of organized units will occur within the Zone of Interior. These will result 
principally from movement of units to newly opened or expanded bases and are 
required by the continual buildup to 137 wings. 

The fund requirements were determined by detailed computations using the 
most recent average cost factors for each type of movement. The following is a 
summary of movements required by type of movement: : 
Movements of organized units within the continental United States: 


Fiscal year 1956, 14,084 indi-iduals _... $2, 481, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 23,513 individuals 444. 000 


Movements of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, Headquarters USAF directed. ‘-xcludes MSTS transpor- 
tation: 
Fiscal year 1956, 10,856 individuals eee 517, 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 9,601 individuals 7 252. 000 


202, 
Moverents of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea 
areas, major command directed: 
Fiscal year 1956, 12,825 individuals 4d Se 025. 000 
Fiscal year 1957, 16,501 individuals ; 319, 000 


Dislocation allowance to military personnel with dependents for 
expenses incurred in relocating household upon a PCS: 
Fiscal year 1956 853, 000 
Fiscal year 1957 1, 430, 000 


9, 445, 000 


Project: Permanent change of station movements of military personnel by Military 
Sea Transport Service and/or international commercial airlift 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $55, 470, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 ieee ae 50, 078, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 35, 868, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for transportation by Military Sea Trans- 
port Service and/or international commercial airlift not obtained on a tariff basis, 
in connection with all permanent change of station movements or military per- 
sonnel; individuals or organizations, their dependents, household goods, and pri- 
vately owned automobiles. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying the most 
recent average cost factors derived from the latest MSTS billings to the estimated 








940 


number of moves required to support the Air Force rotational and deployment 
plan for fiscal year 1957. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 
Fiscal year 1956: 
11, 523 officer moves, at $1,009.28...... __ $11, 630, 000 
181, 925 airmen moves, at $143.18 See eee 26, 048, 000 


ies staveicesia 37, 678, 000 


193, 448 moves 








Fiscal year 1957: aa 
12, 555 officer moves, at $1,009.28..._.__.__.__._.._.____...___.. 12, 671, 000 
183, 675 airmen moves, at $143.18_________________________ 26, 299, 000 


International commercial airlift of Army personnel and their de- 
pendents on a reimbursable basis: 























ise 7e O45 
I 12, 400, 000 
a Ne on en ale ee 16, 500, 000 

a ea el ce -.-., 55, 470, 000 

PROGRAM: SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 
Summary of requirements by project 
—_ 7 hey : Tes | | mm erat Be 
Title | 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
} | 
ee ee | —— en eme wae | ee — 
mS Fo _.| $368, 204, 950 | $206, 254,000 | $200, 352, 000 
——— creas ecneintinencienap nnd enbetnaeeell quay smmmentiegtmmetoaietneene 
Total program requirements (obligations) --...-..-.---- | 368, 294, 950 206, 254, 000 | 200, 352, 000 
Project: Subsistence in kind 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__ -_--- stabi cae cB ee en ghee ain cea $200, 352, 000 
I I on ns dino wn ne we epee aed aes ah a 206, 254, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_-- -- -- : aw teapteredis ets ttl ei eee 368, 294, 950 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment of meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment of 
commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for estab- 
lishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on 
an average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period 
July through October 1955. Other factors are based on actual statistical surveys 
and experience of prior fiscal years. The reduction in the fund requirements is 
due primarily to a decrease of approximately 23,000 average man-years in the 
Zone of Interior and 1,500 average man-years overseas and a reduction of 1 day’s 
subsistence requirement. Fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 anticipated reim- 
bursements have been reduced by $156 million due to all resale subsistence items 
being included in the commissary division of the Air Foree stock fund effective 
July 1, 1955. 
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8 
i Summary of program requirements 
cneniteciibniitetaglnt Ne aatistatinigiiieninnapeticelatlendiutilininimaninin sinister aaacahd inj tee 
i Fiscal year Fiscal year 
4 1956 1957 
5 Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior____- - : $106, 921, 000 $100, 456, 000 
Consumption requirements, Overseas - - es 81, 333, 000 81, 896, 000 
Meals sold on a reimbursable basis- - - : a : 18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
Resale items sold on a reimbursable basis ris 2 ; 0 0 
Total program requirements---_---..-...----- ne eaten 206, 254, 000 200, 352, 008 
ProGcrRaM: OTHER Costs 
; Summary of requirements by project 
i Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
: (1) (2) (3 (4) 
Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped 
military prisoners, and payment of authorized donations_- $1, 281, 000 $1, 538, 000 | $1, 507, 000 
Mortgage insurance-.- i 30, 000 287, 000 | 672, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 753, 000 800, 000 497, 000 
Death gratuities - ---- gt Dl hehe Sia 2 942, 000 4, 085, 000 | 4, 337, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) -- 5, 006, 000 6, 710, 000 7, 013, 000 
Project: Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, 
and payment of authorized donations 
Program requirements: 
PURI IN GAS 2 Pech fore, Ore ees Bees oe Be $1, 507, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- ------- Jen k 2 oe le ee a, § a5 ai pps SOM 1, 538, 000 
Se I Be oe os ns he en erin rer a i a ar 1, 281, 000 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
ia The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre- 


hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped milits ry prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and 
reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), cost of 
transportation, lodging and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member; 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, and 
donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 
Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 
5,115 military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further 
estimated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost approxi- 
mately $288.56. 


5,115 apprehensions, at $288.56_______.------- <sdecethl _... $1, 476, 000 


Authorized donations 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 688 former airmen will be 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and upon 
release will receive a donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 1,342 individuals who 
are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will receive an 
average donation of $10 each. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 








688 donations, at $25____- : Tee Bh le Pe aed is = Ey 
1,342 fraudulent enlistment discharges, at $10__...._._....__._.___.___.. 13,420 
"FOU . osu xs , Se tae eae a was at ere 30, 620 





Rounded to_- oe Sear thcd ~ ere ; 31, 000 
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Project: Mortgage insurance 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 





PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 




















Section 124, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
porn homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their 
amilies through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to assist 
such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and provides 
that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be paid by the 
Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member out of appropria- 
tions available for military pay and allowances. 





PART II. 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





Based on the most recent experience on participation in the program and the 
latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1957 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


7,950 officers, at $67.30 
2,770 airmen, at $49.45 


Project: Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 


Program requirements: 











PE SNE WE cin iiiin dh inane neodnwne ann oleae ees $497, 000 
ial cnt s witinin kak mem gin asd ae oan RRs 800, 000 
I hk ase te eect ee sha ar Sst weeks cakc a ne GA uaa 753, 000 











PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 






The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an indi- 


vidual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as authorized 
by the Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 








Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 186,980 
airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1957, of whom 2.71 
percent, or 5,067, will be participants in the savings program. The experience 


rate of average interest payment is $98.01 per man. Computation of fund require- 
ment is as follows: 



















rN SIE I = 5c a a ee cree Sones dunes bees chee emai ae $497, 000 





Project: Death gratuities 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957-_- ------ ie pitie een a on a ea eae $4, 337, 000 
Pe ONE SON... 00520 nn adacsscseadeesnsett-Loter ene 4, 085, 000 
cs ses an Sen ioe sas deans ae ak Gy pcmeieal 942, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, if applicable, and overseas pay, if 
applicable. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 










Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 


man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will ke as follows: 


819 officer decedents, at $3,436 $2, 814, O84 
1,478 enlisted decedents, at $1,020__.__________ as 1, 507, 560 
15 aviation cadet decedents, at $967 : 14, 505 
1 Air Force Academy cadet decedent, at Is Snub wet. 667 

; lh a at 2 ‘ 4, 336, 816 
ROU 6 od oo Neowin wk oedcce aka weak : Sp ES a" 4. 337, 000 


Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


LACK OF SKILLED PERSONNEL IN SAC 


Mr. Deane. General Stone, I have been very much impressed with 
your statement. Would you for the record, indicate the urgent 
necessity to retain these hard-core enlisted personnel? 

The chairman this morning referred to news stories appearing in a 
Washington paper involving the technical famines, so-called, in the 
Strategic Air Command. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

] shall leave with you this statement which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald on Sunday, March 11, 1956, and some 
of the statements in here would, perhaps, create in the minds of the 
reading public more concern than really is justified, but to the extent 
that you can properly answer some of the initial statements in italics 
at the beginning of this statement by this staff reporter, Mr. Norris, 
I would be glad for you to do so. 

General Srons. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


1. The central thesis of the SAC articles, that is, that operational effectiveness 
is being seriously impaired by the lack of skilled personnel, is concurred in. The 
articles, perhaps somewhat dramatically, point up the most important personnel 
problem within the Air Force—the retention of personnel in critical skills. 

2. A team of SAC personnel recently briefed interested offices within this head- 
quarters on their problem. They invited attention to the following unavoidable 
effects of the utilization, in maintenance operations especially, of airmen of low 
experience levels: 

(a) Increased costs, in time and money, of maintenance operations; 

(6) Inexpert maintenance. 
Both an increase in the time required for maintenance and inexpert maintenance 
adversely affect the aircraft ‘‘in commission rates,’’ thus reducing the number of 
aircraft available for a mission when the “bell” rings; inexpert maintenance in- 
creases the “abort rates,’’ thus further reducing the number of aircraft which 
reach the enemy targets. 

3. Greater retention of skilled personnel should serve to improve maintenance, 
improve operational efficiency, increase “in commission rates’ and reduce “abort 
rates.”” The increase in ‘‘in commission rates’’ and the reduction in “‘abort rates’’ 
serves to increase the number of aircraft that reach enemy targets. In addition, 
if the increase in the number of aircraft used is sufficient to saturate the enemy 
defense system, the number of losses of aircraft from enemy action is reduced. 
The end result is more bombs on target. Further, fewer of our aircraft will be 
on he ground as targets for enemy action. 

. The problem, forceably demonstrated by SAC with the K system mechanic 
as an example, exists within the Air Force in technical fields generally. 

5. We in the Air Force who are charged with maintaining a combat-ready 
force are deeply concerned over the quality and experience level of our personnel. 
The complex weapons of today and those programed for the future cannot be 
properly used and maintained by inexperienced personnel, a large percentage of 
whom are only awaiting the end of a short military obligation. The eapability 
of the Air Force depends on our ability to attract and retain skilled personnel on 
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a voluntary basis. Personnel must be procured, trained, and utilized within 
realistic dollar and manpower limitations. The problem is that of procuring and 
developing qualified personnel and retaining them long enough to pay off in true 
combat effectiveness. The best machines in the world are ineffective unless 
qualified men are available to maintain and operate them. Therefore, an adequate 
solution to the problem of personnel retention is vital to the Air Foree and must 
be given the highest priority. 

6. A certain amount of personnel turnover is necessary to maintain a healthy 
Air Force, but losses of the magnitude we have experienced are too great. They 
detract from our effectiveness and are extremely costly. One of the vicious 
byproducts generated by such losses is the never-ending loss-procurement-training 
cycle. 

7. One of the major reasons for our losses is the high pressure competition 
offered by a booming civilian economy. Industry is actively recruiting our tech- 
nically skilled airmen. They are being offered high wages, job security, and 
increasingly attractive fringe benefits. The Air Force is not now able to meet the 
competition of prosperity and the attractiveness of civilian life. However, if we 
are to be realistic, we must more nearly approach the compensation and oppor- 
tunity offered by industry. 

8. We had hoped that the increased reenlistment bonus of 1954 and the Career 
Incentive Act of 1955 would contain sufficient benefits to increase rentention 
among service personnel in all skill areas. Although it is still too early to be 
positive, broad-coverage surveys indicate that these actions alone will not achieve 
the required result. 

9. We believe that changes to the present across-the-board pay structure are 
required to permit a varying rate of pay within grades in view of the technical 
skill of the member and the need of the Air Force for his services. 

10. We have therefore prepared, as an interim measure, a draft of a general 
provision to the appropriation act to permit the Secretary of the Air Force to rate 
airmen and warrant officer personnel as highly technically skilled or technically 
skilled and to provide additional compensation, not to exceed $120 per month, 
therefor. The cost of such a proposal, based on payments of $50, $80, and $120, 
the varying amounts being related to the nature of the skill and the degree of 
proficiency in the skill, is estimated at approximately $100 million. The airmen 
to be covered (approximately 125,000 out of a total airmen strength of 780,000) 
are to be closely screened to insure proper limitations on entitlements; their knowl- 
edge will continue to be evaluated by written proficiency tests prepared in accord- 
ance with modern test construction techniques, and their skills evaluated both by 
their supervisors and trained personnel officers. 

11. The proposal described was forwarded to the Secretary of Defense by the 
Under Secretary of the Air Force for consideration and approval on March 15, 
1956. 


Mr. Deane. I can say for myself that I have great confidence in the 
Strategic Air Command. This statement in the press, perhaps, over- 
reaches itself, but at the same time if there is a need for additional 
technicians, I think it is incumbent upon the Congress as well as this 
committee to make certain recommendations which may be necessary. 

Do you look upon it as a grave situation? 

General Stone. Well, sir, I was out to Omaha just the other day 
and discussed this matter with the people in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and I have been to the other commands and talked to their 
personnel people. I think there are a few figures here which I can 
give you which will point up the problem. 

I gave you the latest reenlistment figures in the radio and radar 
career field of 31 percent as contrasted to some 11 percent earlier, but 
I would like to give you the figures on a couple of others. 

In the pilotless aircraft guidance and control systems career field 
only 21 percent of those people are reenlisting; in the atomic weapons 
field the figure is 13 percent. This is our latest experience, and these 
are the hard-core people we are talking about. 

When you get over into the softer core areas such as the personnel 
business, 48 percent reenlist in that, and in the air police, the figure is 
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51 percent. In the food service, the figure is 57 percent, and in crash- 
boat operations, and marine operations, the figure is 74 percent. 

There is an indication that the effect so far as our inducements to 
attract people have been applicable more to the people in the fields 
in which personnel do not receive a great deal of technical training 
than they are in the highly technically skilled areas. That is where 
the great concern originated. 


EFFORTS TO RETAIN SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. I realize that in this materialistic age when everyone 
is on the “get’’—I am not critical of the man in so-called peacetime 
for maybe trying to better this position—but at the same time we 
could hope that some of these men would feel a responsibility to the 
service. I want to say that I am not critical of them. I might be 
inclined to do the same thing. However, what I am interested in is 
an answer to the problem. 

Have you made any recommendations looking toward an answer or 
a remedy to this situation? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; we have made a recommendation. 

We have studied this problem for the last 2 years, and there are 2 
ceneral areas of approach to the problem. 

One of them is to offer some kind of an incentive pay to the people 
who are the highly technically skilled. We are not in any position to 
try and compete with industry but we think we ought to offer to some 
of these people a better scale commensurate with the knowledge and 
ability which they possess. 

The other approach is one of offering them a more attractive reen- 
listment bonus than is permissible under the present law, which pro- 
vides a common rate for all people depending upon grade, number of 
previous reenlistments, and years for which they are reenlisting. 

Mr. Deane. Under the present law you cannot stretch any inter- 
pretation of it to apply to these special skills? 

General Stoner. No, sir; it is determined by the length of time of 
reenlistment and the grade of the individual. 

So, there is no way of giving more to one master sergeant with the 
same years of service and the same amount of reenlistment time than 
to another. We have been studying both of these approaches, and 
we feel that the first one is preferable, although we think, maybe, 
both of them will be necessary. 

The first one is preferable, we feel, because it would give a man an 
incentive who is not in one of these hard-core skills to get into it; but 
if you give him a reenlistment bonus in the skill that he is already in, 
he has no incentive then to upgrade himself, so to speak. 

We feel that the first one is better, and we have sent a paper up to 
OSD recommending such a system. 

Mr. Deane. You have recommended that to the Secretary of the 
Department of the Air Force? 

General Srons. Yes, sir; and he has forwarded it to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Deane. Has that been done recently? 

General Stone. Very recently; yes, sir. 
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HIGHER PAY IN CIVILIAN LIFE 


Mr. Deane. I assume from what you said and in view of these 
strategic technicians, perhaps, that it is more difficult to hold them 
in very unusual places like Greenland or Iceland, maybe, than it 
would be to hold them within the United States. 

General Stone. Well, that is true, sir. 

Referring back to the remarks that Mr. Scrivner made this morning 
about these chaps wanting to get out to go to school, I do not think 
there is any real refutation of that. However, why do they want to 
go to school? They want to go to school, we believe, in order to up- 
grade themselves so they can get into jobs which will be good paying 
jobs. If they do that, then go up into Canada on the DEW line or 
some of these places under a civilian contract, that civilian contractor 
will give them a 75 percent bonus when they go up there. However, 
we give our people no bonus to go up to the DEW line stations, or to 
AC & W stations. Therefore, they say ‘‘What is in this for me? 
I would rather get out and take my chances on the outside.” 

The other morning in the Washington Post there appeared an ad 
which I thought was rather interesting. I had been talking just 
recently with General LeMay about his B—52 crew chiefs. I noticed 
this ad which appeared in the Washington Post on the morning of 
the 14th. It reads as follows: 


Common laborers, 50. White or colored. No experience necessary. Only 
sober and reliable workers need apply. Free hospitalization, paid vacations, and 
sick leave. Salary, $2.25 an hour to start. 

That is better pay per month than we give to a master sergeant with 
18 years of service for crewing a B-52. 


PRESTIGE OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. Deane. That is significant. At the same time, I wonder if 
we are really challenging our men so far as their responsibility in this 
crucial age in which we live is concerned. I realize that the compari- 
son is in a way applicable, but what concerns me is how to create in 
the minds of the Americaa people, perhaps, a greater respect for our 
servicemen. I say that somewhat advisedly. I know in wartime 
we invite them in our homes on weekends. I do not know what we 
can do to instill into the thinking of the average American a greater 
appreciation for our servicemen. 

General Stonr. Dr. Gallup ran a poll at the request of the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, on the attitudes of the American public toward 
the military services. The enlisted ranks of the services did not fare 
very well. They were down in the category along wit garage me- 
chanics and people of that description. The prestige is not as high 
as it need be. 

Mr. Duane. I do not want to prolong the hearing unduly, but I 
would like to determine whether or not you are RaaTEE in the 
dependent-school program? 

General Stonre. No, sir. You are talking about overseas? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

General Stone. No, sir; I do not come into that directly. I believe 
that would be under training. 
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RETENTION OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Deane. Would the doctors, dentists, and technicians come 
within your purview? 

General Stonr. To some extent, yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. In what way are you responsible for the retention of 
doctors and dentists in the services? 

reneral Stone. Generally speaking that is under the Air Surgeon. 
We have a representative of the Air Surgeon here, but I believe General 
Mcellinay will appear later. 

Mr. Deane. I think that will be all. I want to thank you again, 
General Stone, for your grasp of the subject. I hope we can find an 
answer to the problem especially of these strategic technicians. 

General Stone. Thank you very much for the kind words. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner? 


CHANGES IN DUTY OF WITNESS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Stone, I guess you are getting pretty much 
in the same category as General Hobson. It will not be long until 
they are moving you out to the Far East or to Africa or someplace else. 
Just about the time you get your education well in hand that will be 
done. We have been using all of these training devices on you to get 
you to be a competent mechanic in this thing. 

I am sorry to see General Hobson go. Actually he is just getting to 
the place where he can be a very, very good witness before the com- 
mittee, because the time has been put in getting a good grasp of the 
details. 

You are in the same position. I suppose we will have to do like 
the Air Force does; we will lose some of our better trained technicians 
and we will have to go out and train some new ones. We run into 
the same problems you do. 


MERIT OF EXTRA PAY FOR TECHNICIANS 


I often wish I were not, after so many years on this committee, 
growing just a little bit cynical and a little bit skeptical. Maybe I 
am unduly suspicious, but it seems as though so many of these articles 
that raise so many alarming questions always seem to appear just 
about the time the appropriations are being heard. 

I am also concerned about the fact that there is too much of a 
growing tendency to depend almost altogether on a “green back 
poultice” to cure most, if not all, of our ills. There are many things 
which the Air Force can do which it has not done. Some of them I 
have mentioned and some of them time does not permit me to mention. 
These things would make it possible to retain many men in the service 
you are not now retaining. No matter how much money you pay 
some of them they are still not going to put the uniform back on. 

You are concerned with the Air Force, but the other services have 
a lot of technicians. Of course, if a request is made for certain extra 
pay for certain skilled technicians in the Air Force, immediately the 
Army—and they have a pretty good sized aviation force of their 
own—will want the same thing, and the Navy will want the same 
thing; until finally what may appear as a rather minor matter in the 
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original inception will ‘‘snowball’’ into something where no man can 
foresee the ultimate outcome. 

On some of these things we are going to have to go slow and take 
them a little bit easy. Having studied this personally—and you 
have studied it too—I know you look at it from one point of view 
and we may look at it from another. In my own mind and heart I 
feel quite sure that as soon as these men who came in during the 
Korean war have served their time and when that hump is over the 
situation will change. They came into the Air Force for 4 years 
rather than take a chance on selective service and possibly going 
into combat infantry, and when that hump is over I have no reason 
to doubt—as a matter of fact I firmly believe—that your reenlistment 
rate is going to be considerably better even than it is now, and it is 
on the upgrade now. 

General Stone. That involves a pretty good lead time, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know it does. I appreciate that. 

General Stone. By the time those people are out that is the end 
of calendar year 1957. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are not talking, in this day and age, about 
fiscal 1957, fiscal 1958, or fiscal 1959.. We are talking about a program 
which we can live with for 10 years or 20 years or 30 years or 50 years— 
nobody knows how long. 

General Strong. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it were just a matter of today, a lot of our prob- 
lems would be easy to solve. But when you look at this thing on a 
long pull it is not quite as simple as a 1-day solution is. 

General Stone. It certainly is not, sir. I believe you are quite 
right. We have to go into a thing like this easily and maybe experi- 
mentally. I do not know. It has to be done with extreme care. 
You cannot give everybody the same thing, or you are treating them 
all alike again. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, once given you cannot take it away. 

General Stone. I do not necessarily subscribe to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do. To illustrate the point, let me go off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we have been concerned, as you have 
been, about the reports on the F-100. There are other matters 
involved which I do not care to go into now, and I do not think you 
do, either, but you have presented rather graphically one of the 
reasons why the Air Force comes in here with a request for hundreds 
of millions of dollars for training devices, since we are trying to get a 
jump on the thing and get some of these technicians trained before this 
new plane comes into the picture. 

That is not always possible. Sometimes it takes almost as long to 
get some of these training devices as it does to get the plane. ou 
cannot very well anticipate exactly the type of training device you 
are going to need until you have a pretty good idea of what the 
production model of the plane is going to be. It is a race against time 
each time. Perhaps had we been able to have provided F-100 
training devices a year or 18 months ahead of an operational F—100 
some of these conditions which developed would not have developed. 
It is a tough problem. 
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Finally, I could not quite follow you on one of your presentations, 
when you were referring to these soft core individuals and how they 
were reenlisting, when you said that if you could give an added in- 
centive or bonus to get them into the hard core that they would get 
into it possibly, after they reenlist. I cannot follow you on that, 
because a question immediately comes back to my mind, since there 
is already an incentive in these special skills over and above your 
cooks and bakers and air police and all of those. After they have had 
contact in one enlistment with the Air Force with these soft core 
specialties and they have not yet had any desire or inspiration to go 
into the hard core activities, I doubt if they ever will. 

General Stonn. Could I explain that, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Because if they are in the service they have seen 
all of these men working up and down on these lines in all these places. 
If they had had a real desire they would have been asking for transfer 
into that line of activity before. 

General Strong. I would like to explain that if I may, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would, because it did not ring a bell 
with me. 

General Stone. Let us take two men of equal intelligence. They 
are equal in all respects, and they come in the service. One gets into 
the hard core and the other gets into the soft core. The fellow who 
gets into the soft core skill can acquire the knowledge of that faster 
and can qualify himself at the higher skill levels faster than the man 
can in the hard core, because they are of equal intelligence, and this 
is more difficult. This man gets himself promoted up to a tech 
sergeant in the soft core skill, and his buddy in the hard core skill is 
still an airman first class. Obviously he has little incentive to get 
into the hard core skill job now. But if you pay the hard core skill 
man more, grade for grade than the soft core skill man, he will say: 
‘In the hard core skill he is getting more pay, although he is not as 
high a grade, so I will go over there to try what he is doing.” That 
is where we get the incentive. There are cases like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me give you the other side of the coin. There 
are always two sides. 


APTITUDE OF PERSONNEL FOR ASSIGNED JOBS 


There are many times when the Air Force itself misses the boat. 
A man may go in, and he may go in with the desire to get into some of 
these more technical skills, but he may find that even though he has 
gone through all of the screening—and his aptitude is good and shows 
he is just a natural for A and E—even so he is sent over to the air 
police. He tries and he tries and he tries to get into engine work. 

“No soap, brother; you are in the air police and that is it.”’ 

General Stone. We have a program going on right now you may 
have heard of, called Project Guidance. Its primary aim is to get the 
people who are qualified for airplane mechanic work and other skills, 
ito these jobs. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. I have heard—I do not know how long— 
at least the 13 years I have been in Congress—how all the forces are 
always endeavoring to get a round peg in a round hole and a square 
peg in a square hole, and I have found some of the oddest situations 
which have developed. 
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General Stone. They do develop, Mr. Scrivner, unfortunately. 
Mr. Scrivner. Maybe I should ask: When did you start Project 
Guidance? 

General Stone. I think it has been going about 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what you did before then. I thought 
you did that before. 

General Stoner. Well, it was left to the local commanders, mostly. 
This is controlled at the headquarters now—surplus skills against the 
ones not surplus. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe by that very thing we are going to avoid 
some of this soft core problem. I can show you some men I have 
talked to, and they have not been happy in mess work. 

General Stonr. Every time I make a field trip I find something 
like that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can find any number of them. 

I can show you concrete examples of what would happen. We 
would find a man who went in because he had a love for all of this 
work. Maybe he is a pretty good amateur radioman, or he might 
have had a natural iedaucanin to engine work, or any number of 
things you need. He goes in thinking that is what he is going to get, 
because he likes the work. But he ends up someplace else. e may 
never violate a regulation. He may never give a day’s trouble in all 
the time he is in the service, but in all the 4 years he is unhappy, and 
that unhappiness just grows. 

If this project guidance does work—and I hope it does, because I 
think that is a solution to many of your problems, if you can put a 
man in a slot where he is happy in his work, it should help. 

Take for example, Colonel Stapp. Colonel Stapp could go out and 
make thousands of dollars more every year than oy is making now. 
He would not do it. Why? Because he likes his work. 

I ran into Army Colonel Artz down at Sam Houston, who is one 
of the outstanding specialists in the United States on the treatment 
of serious burns. I do not know what he gets as a colonel. He 
could go out and probably command $75,000 to $100,000 a year in 
private practice. I asked him: “Colonel, what are you doing around 
the hospital when you could go out and make $75,000 or $100,000?” 
and he said, ‘“There is just one reason; I love my work.”’ 

General Stone. Fortunately there are some of us who feel that 
way, Mr. Scrivner, but we do not have enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to bring out is that when these 
youngsters come in if you can start them out in the right slot and in 
the type of work they like then the job is 95 percent done. 

General Stone. As I indicated to you this morning—I brought 
some of these little pamphlets along, about our reenlistment pro- 
gram—this program has a fundamental philosophy that a man starts 
to be reenlisted the day he gets in the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking Scrivner language now. 

General Stone. I think this is your lingo, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have found more soldiers spoiled in the first 24 
hours than in the next 24 years. 

General Stones. This whole thing is hinged on that philosophy. 
We have explored everything possible to try to remove these irrita- 
tions; job assignment, lack of job satisfaction, travel, and so on. 
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Mr. ScrivNeR. Some unsatisfactory NCO’s and one thing and 
another. 

General Stone. All of those things we know are causes of discon- 
tent. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, it has been interesting to have you with us. 
I just hope—of course, I cannot do any more than hope; I cannot 
even request, and hardly dare suggest—you are kept on your specialty 
here for a time longer, now that you have a grasp of it and know what 
we have gone into this year. I am certain in my own mind next year 
you are going to be able to show us some progress. 

General Stoner. I think we have shown progress in the last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have shown progress now, and I expect you to 
show more next year. 

General Stone. I think we can continue to show some progress, 
although the percentages, as I indicated earlier, I believe are going 
down, because of the mix of the people. Even with that, which is 
a favorable trend, I still do not think it will correct some of the de- 
ficiencies that now exist in the tactical units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 


MONETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Mauon. Colonel Morgan, in your opinion have the monetary 
requirements for personnel been well screened and are they firm and 
sound and worthy of acceptance by the Congress as presented to the 


committee today? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir; they certainly are 

Mr. Manon. What would’ you say to that, Mr. Goode? You have 
been working in the field a long time? 

Mr. Goope. I think it is an adequate budget; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know of any improvements that could be 
made by the committee in the program at this time? 

Mr. Goopr. None other than what has been testified to. I have 
nothing to add. I think Mr. Smith, General Hobson, and General 
Stone have gone into some detail and have indicated the problem 
areas that need improvement, plus the legislative program, and have 
elicited the assistance of all Congressmen and Senators on the 
legislative program. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force does not merely give lipservice to this 
problem, but is really working on it, in your judgment? 

Mr. Goons. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manon. You have been in the job quite some time? 

Mr. Goope. Yes, sir. 


STAFF STUDY ON PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. We had a staff study entitled ‘““Permanent Change of 
Station of Military Personnel.” This study refers to all the three 
services: Army, Navy, and Air Force. It includes of course the 
Marine Corps. 
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This study is 99 pages in length. It is rather complimentary of 
the services. There are some suggestions as to improvements. 


We will insert in the record at this point page 3 and the following 


pages down through page 13, which includes Chapter III, Summary 


of Findings. We will see what the other committees have done about 
this matter. 


(The information is as follows:) 


A REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES ON THE PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Surveys and Investigations Staff, December 1955 





Ill. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


(a) Points of responsibility and control of orders directing permanent changes of 
station 


The major portion of transfers of military personnel, both officer and enlisted, 
are controlled and directed by the headquarters of each of the services at Wash- 
ington, D. C., inasmuch as travel to and from overseas areas, and those actions 
directly related to procurement and initial training of all individuals entering 
on active duty, are controlled and directed at this level of command. With some 
limitations which require headquarters approval, other transfers are directed 
under authority delegated to the various major commands for the transfer of 
personnel between units under their jurisdiction and command. 


(b) Reasons for permanent changes of station 


The predominant reasons or justifications for issuance of orders directing 
PCS (permanent change of station) movements relate to actions involving the 
procurement of new personnel, separations of those completing their terms of 
obligated service, and rotation to overseas assignments. The movement of 
those individuals who are assigned to their first duty station upon completion 
of training or indoctrination courses to which they reported after being ordered 
to active duty are considered as movements directly related to procurement 
actions. Other factors which result in PCS movements are those directing per- 
sonnel to and from schools, both civilian and service, and movements for the 
purpose of filling vacancies created by new authorizations, specialized requirements 
completion of stabilized tours of duty, adjustments of surplus and imbalance of 
strength between units, etc. 

Movements which are directed for training purposes represent a substantial 
portion of the movements accomplished by military personnel, and include attend- 
ance at various and sundry types of schools offering advanced and graduate work 
as well as attendance at various service schools for necessary initial training. 

Recently, Air Force Headquarters solicited suggestions from the various major 
air commands for recommendations as to steps that could be taken to reduce 
PCS movements. One recommendation, submitted by the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, was that USAF Headquarters consider curtailing attendance at some 
of the various service schools as a means of reducing travel requirements and 
establishing more stability for both the individual officer and enlisted person. 
Our staff feels that this action would be particularly desirable in view of the 
increased Manpower requirements in connection with the expansion to a 137-wing 
Air Force. 

(c) Frequency Of permanent changes of stations. 

The average number of months between moves for those officers and enlisted 
men on active duty whose service records were reviewed was found to increase as 
the individual progressed in grade. In other words, the junior grade officers and 
enlisted men moved more frequently than the senior grade officers and enlisted 
men, and in each instance the average number of months between moves was sub- 
stantially under the average for all personnel, whereas the senior grade officers 
and enlisted men served in their duty stations for periods of time substantially 
exceeding the overall average. 

The following summary reflects the average number of months between moves 
for officers and enlisted men in each of the services: 


- 
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Average 
number 
months 
between 
moves 


Number of Total Total 
service months number 
records active PCS 

reviewed service moves 


Officers: 
Air Force ; wee 616 
ol 525 29, 893 , 851 
Navy ; — 508 36, 938 , 871 | 
Marine Corps... - -- a aaa 196 9, 528 655 
Enlisted personnel: 
Air Force 495 | 18, 979 , 580 
Army 488 11, 124 | , 292 
Navy. -- 501 24, O11 , 543 
Marine Corps..--- -- 566 15, 728 2,412 





The factors which contributed to the majority of the number of PCS movements 
made by the above military personnel were found to be in connection with travel 
relating to overseas and sea duty assignments, and travel associated with procure- 
ment of new personnel. 

The following summary reflects the percentage of all PCS movements which 
were accomplished for these two purposes: 


| 
| 


Officers Enlisted personnel 


Percent of Percent of | Percentof | Percent of 
rements | movements | m movements movements mm 
.. Ira Total | Total 
for | for oversea ; for for oversea P 
procurement | duty procurement duty 





Air Force. : 4 21. 34.8 56.7 21.8 | 36.7 
Army: 04.24 )08: .6 53. ! 71.1 27. 25.4 
Navy.. haskue i | Le | 77.0 26.7 | 57.1 
Marine Corps. .... 20.8 37.2 | 19. 30.3 


(d) Frequency of turnover of military personnel by types of billets 

Based upon an analysis of 254 billets (duty assignments) which were selected 
from each of the services and from various levels of command as well as from 
various geographical locations in the United States, it was found that over 20 
percent of the officers were assigned to duties in these billets for a period of 
6 months or less; 43 percent of the officers remained in their positions for a 
period of 1 year or less; and almost 75 percent of the 604 officers who were at 
one time assigned to duty in the selected billets remained in their assignments 
for a period of 2 years or less. 

The following summary reflects the number of months these officers remained 
in their assignments: 

aaa | =a i 

A sy | Number of officers serving in billet by term of occupancy 

| Number | Number | (months) 
of | of 
| billets | officers | 
| 0 106 | 7 to 12 | 13to 18/ 19 to 24| 25 to 30 | 31 to 36 Over 36 


Air Force 74 | 122 | 28 23 | 
Army- ; 69 178 | 59 | 51 
Navy 64 164 | 12 | 25 | 
Marine Corps 47 | 140 | 26 | 


254 | 604, 125 | 





Percent of total_......-- lint Sina dine ibedcwalces]® SF 
\ I | | 
Although a substantial number (43 percent) of the officers served in the selected 
billets for a period of 1 year or less, each such assignment was not accompanied 
with a permanent change of station inasmuch as many of the officers were merely 
assigned to or assigned from another billet at the same location. 
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(e) Average weight of household effects shipped 


The Army Transportation Corps processes shipments of household effects for 
both Army and Air Force personnel. Based upon a large sample of bills of lading 
made by that Corps, the average weights of shipments of household effects by 
the two services, both within the continental United States as well as to and from 
overseas areas, were determined for fiscal year 1953, fiscal year 1954, and fiscal 
year 1955, to be as follows: 


{In pounds] 


Average weight of household effects shipped 


Direction of shipment " “ 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1953 1954 1955 


Within continental United States : 920 | 3,720 


Continental United States to overseas. __- 


20 3, 340 
Overseas to continental United States _ _ 


6 
, 310 1, 680 

The large difference of the average weights returned to the United States as 
compared to the average weights shipped overseas is the result of more individual 
shipments being returned without a proportionate increase in the total poundage. 
In other words, the total number of shipments being returned to the United 
States in 1955 is approximately 50 percent greater than the number of shipments 
leaving the United States, whereas the total poundage is less than 5 percent 
greater. It is concluded, therefore, that many individuals who do not take 
household goods to their overseas assignments, do acquire and bring them back 
to the United States. 

Statistics available to the Department of Navy and the Marine Corps are not 
complete in that the number of shipments is not known although information 
is available as to the total weight of the shipments. Consequently, average 
weights cannot be determined with any degree of reliability. 


(f) Number of private automobiles shipped outside continental United States 


Statistics furnished by each of the services reflect the number of private auto- 
mobiles shipped outside the United States for fiscal year 1953, fiscal year 1954, 
and fiscal year 1955 as follows: 


| 


bo 





To Europe: 
Army and Air Fore 
UE aca ecco ace es eave kaa oee Gaon. Daan 
I CR an cebbinkGie whine Sena amine 


To all other areas: 
Army and Air Force 19, 070 22, 614 
Navy..----- a 6, 027 6, 852 6, 618 
Marine Corps ; ; 564 594 


Re aienwanee i ease ie aes tomas anaes ae mee anigad 24, 368 26, 486 29, 826 
a ES Re SRR ee EE BS 41, 859 42, 077 50, 324 


(g) Number of private automobiles returned to United States from overseas 
Statistics furnished by each of the services reflect the number of private auto- 


mobiles returned to the continental United States from overseas areas during 
fiscal year 1953, fiscal year 1954, and fiscal year 1955 as follows: 
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| | | 
| Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
| 1983 | 1954 | 1985 | Total 


From Europe: 
Army and Air Force 11, 164 | 13, 873 
Navy - 215 | 217 | 
Marine Corps eee 5 3 


iad 
14 | 


MEN edkdinadadetnwann — sad 11, 384 14, 093 


From all other areas: 
Army and Air Force 6, 277 10, 430 | 10, 799 
Navy 4, 292 5, 129 | 5, 573 
Marine Corps 35 | 70 | 154 


WING igo Jaahankaesope den UNG n ehhh wees 10, 604 | 4, 629 16, 526 


19, 416 | 27,013 | 30, 619 | 


(h) Ratio of automobiles shipped to personnel overseas 
Based on the average number of personnel overseas during fiscal years 1953, 


1954, and 1955, the number of personnel overseas in relation to each shipment of 
an automobile, either from or to the continental United States, is as follows: 


att aici | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Major area and branch of service 1953 | 1954 1958 


Europe; | 
Air Force and Acmy Sade anern ae 13. 
Navy.--- peWenweeudwavvaes | 8. 
Marine Corps.. Cee ee Pe Tete eee oe pdx ditch debee 41. 
All other areas: 
I RT wi a eno em in oe ake ; 28. 
IN sia hE hhh ote daodisd Saiehdedn de dh apraGbidiod 87. 
Total, all areas: 
Air Force and sgt’ ade asin teases aa dees tial aaeen cai esa 20. 
Navy-.---- idckate sa gotcha beonas 4. 
Marine Corps Pied Beedle cs Oia eGeemtel Seas wed «0h jd 86.6 | 


A greater stability in the economic and political situation in the various 
countries, notably in the Pacific area, which permits more use of private vehicles 
is the reason most frequently advanced by the services in explanation of this 
substantial reduction in the number of personnel overseas as related to each 
shipment of an automobile to or from overseas areas. 


(i) Value of gasoline and oil sold to private automobile owners abroad and deter mina- 
tion of any cost to the Government 
The Marine Corps makes no provision for the sale of gasoline and oil products 
for consumption in private automobiles abroad and data regarding the value of 
such sales is not available within the Air Force. However, the Army and the 
Navy report the value of gasoline and oil sales during fiscal years 1953-55 to be 
as follows: 





1953 





1 $7, 838, 000 | ' $10,872,000 | 1 $8, 295, 000 
1, 663,800 | 1, 539, 295 | 1, 652, 153 
| ! 


1 Estimated amounts based on information available in the Office of the Cuuahesonn aster General. 


Regarding the determination of any loss to the Government in the sale of 
gasoline and oil products by the Air Force, Army, and Navy, our staff was in- 
formed by the services that current procedures provide for the recovery of all 
operating costs, including theater handling costs, thereby precluding the accrual 
of any profit or loss to the Government. Net profits, if any, normally accrue to 
appropriate recreation and welfare funds for military personnel. 

Spain serves as an example of the method used. Coupon books are sold to 
military personnel at a cost of $10.02 for 200 litres of gasoline computed as follows: 
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Cost ineluding freight of gasoline delivered to Spanish port as de- Per litre 
termined by Quartermaster Corps_--_-_.......--.-------------- $0. 036984 
Price paid the Spanish gasoline monopoly for storage and distribution 
in-BpeiR-— aos es ers so ws co See eee Sees oo ee eee cet es ce . 011628 
3 percent’ theater handling oest......{. 0... eee eek . 001458 
IN has 8 Lois ore re er ea oben oe . 050070 
NN a a igen me ica ak beatin pie ais Sos meee hee 10. 014000 
Equivalent cost per I Gs tteg eles tern dw Ae alice ps ansrohineighise keaaia . 189500 


(j) Unjustified use of both Government and commercial air transportation for ship- 
ment of personal effects and other items of supply 


Data submitted by the Marine Corps indicate that three shipments of household 
effects or supply items were made via Government aircraft during fiscal year 1953 
but that no such shipments have been made since that year. The Navy reports 
that data relative to such shipments are not available and both the Air Force 
and the Army indicate that such shipments are not authorized. Regarding ship- 
ments via commercial air carriers, the total reported by all services aggregated 
less than 42 tons in fiscal year 1955. 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Although the survey conducted by our staff indicates that considerable progress 
has been made by the services in the matter of personnel administration, and that 
the matter of permanent change of station movements is generally afforded 
thorough consideration and study, it is believed that further progress can be made 

It is recognized that many permanent change of station movements are gener- 
ated by rotation of personnel to and from overseas assignments and other actions 
over which very little or no control can be exerted. However, movements to and 
from schools and other assignments within the continental United States are con- 
trollable to a large extent. These movements should be closely scrutinized for 
coordination with transfers of personnel in a pipeline status; that is, those who are 
en route to or returning from overseas assignments and those who are scheduled 
to complete courses of training. In view of the large overseas commitments for 
which personnel must be made available, any action which directs the transfer of 
military personnel from one duty station to another duty station within the 
United States may result in two relatively short term assignments for an individual 
prior to his being eligible for another tour of overseas duty. 

It is recommended that, to the maximum extent possible, vacant position at 
duty stations and vacant spaces at schools be filled by personnel in a pipeline status 
and further, that the necessity of providing advanced and graduate work at various 
schools and colleges be critically evaluated prior to the issuance of orders directing 
such travel and attendance. 

The Air Force is currently engaged in a study which is designed to permit each 
of the various major air commands to have a certain specified number of positions 
which would be stabilized for a period of 3 years, with the commanders of the 
major air commands being afforded the opportunity to select the positions which 
would be so stabilized. Upon a specific position being selected, the individual 
occupying the position would not be subject to transfer to another duty assign- 
ment until be has completed the 3-year tour of duty. It is anticipated that a 
large number of the positions which will be selected for stabilization are positions 
located within the headquarters of each of the major commands. This action will 
result in a reduction of the number of individuals who have, heretofore, hardly 
been permitted to become settled and somewhat acquainted with the duties and 
responsibilities of their positions before being ordered to another duty assignment. 

It is recommended that the Army and Navy give consideration to a similar 
program, with special reference to positions at the policy level in headquarters 
commands and to those positions which require specialized training and experience 
such as in the procurement field. 

Current policy as published by each of the services in connection with the matter 
of stabilized tours of duty reflects that some positions and duties are stabilized 
for periods of 1 to 4 vears, with many being for either 2 or 3 years. 

It is reeommended that serious consideration be given to increasing the 1- and 
2-year stabilized tours of duty to a minimum of 3 years, with others being con- 
sidered for a 4-year period of stabilization. 
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AIR FORCE COMMENT ON STAFF REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Have you given this study some consideration? 

General Srong. Yes, sir. We have studied that particular report, 
along with two reports of studies made within the Air Force. Our 
studies were on a perhaps larger sample than the numbers of cases 
that were studied in this report, and consequently the figures vary 
somewhat. I do not think there is any really significant difference 
in the results. 

Mr. Mauon. Could you place in the record at this point a summary 
of your reactions to this study? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The object is not to build up a printed record here, 
but to be helpful in promoting efficiency and good management by 
the services. If these studies stimulate the armed services to do a 
better job, or if they shed light on problems that might otherwise 
not be available, they will be helpful. Unless we can work out a 
different arrangement for handling this matter we will have you 
insert at this point a general statement in regard to the report and your 
reactions to the summary presented. 

(The information is as follows:) 


1. The Air Force considers the report a valuable contribution toward the solu- 
tion of many of the complex problems associated with the frequent transfer of mili- 
tary personnel. The investigators’ survey and the compilation of detailed data 
concerning each service is a valuable aid to the Air Force’s increased effort to 
improve further the policies and procedures relating»to personnel movement. 
Since the Air Force worked closely with the committee investigation staff during 
the survey, some of the recommendations contained in the report have been 
implemented while others are being studied in greater detail. Comments con- 
cerning each recommendation follow. 

2. Recommendation (p. 11 of report) : 

‘‘Although the survey conducted by our staff indicates that considerable progress 
has been made by the services in the matter of personnel administration, and that 
the matter of PCS movements is generally afforded thorough consideration and 
study, it is believed that further progress can be made.”’ 

Comment: 

(a) The Air Force has designated an Air Staff agency to monitor and coordinate 
policies concerning PCS movement and the stability of personnel assignments. 
This agency also controls PCS travel funds and supervises the Air Force travel 
economy program. 

(b) A more detailed and longer-range programing system is being developed for 
planning and scheduling the overseas movement of military personnel, dependents, 
household goods, and privately owned vehicles. A similar system is to be devel- 
oped for PCS movements in connection with the procurement, training, and 
separation of military personnel. 

(c) Improvements have been made in the statistical reporting of movement 
data. A monthly report of individual personnel movements which was estab- 
lished in July 1955 now provides data by reason for the move as well as the grade 
of individual and command of assignment. The Air force sample survey system 
has been expanded to include more PCS travelitems. Also, differences in reporting 
criteria continually are being eliminated to provide better figures for analysis of 
personnel movement. 

(d) A special task force has been established to study and improve accounting 
procedures for the obligation, allotment, and expenditure of open-allotment funds, 
including PCS travel funds. 

(e) A single-order system has been developed for overseas travel. The imple- 
mentation in June 1956 of this procedure will reduce the number of orders issued 
for overseas PCS travel and return from 3 to 1. 

(f) A management engineering survey of processing procedures emploved by 
our east coast port units has been completed and a similar study is now being 
conducted at our west coast port units. The results of these surveys are expected 
to effect additional savings in manpower, paperwork, and processing time. 
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(g) A new administrative procedure has been developed that makes possible a 
greater use of electrical accounting machines to handle the enormous clerical 
workload connected with matching personnel resources with requirements on a 
worldwide basis. This new procedure, however, does not in any way reduce the 
individual and personal attention given each assignment. ~ - 

(h) Numerous other minor administrative improvements to facilitate coordina- 
tion have been made in forms, records, and reports. Also, more supplementary 

rocedures are to be formalized in written directives for further clarification of 
CS travel procedures. 

3. Recommendation (p. 11 of report): 

“It is recognized that many PCS movements are generated by rotation of 
personnel to and from overseas assignments and other actions over which very 
little or no control can be exerted. However, movements to and from schools 
and other assignments within the continental United States are controllable to 
a large extent. These movements should be closely scrutinized for coordination 
with transfers of personnel in a pipetine status; that is, those who are en route to 
or returning from overseas assignments and those who are scheduled to complete 
courses of training. In view of the large overseas commitments for which per- 
sonnel must be made available, any action which directs the transfer of military 
personnel from one duty station to another duty station within the United 
States may result in two relative short-term assignments for an individual prior 
to his being eligible for another tour of overseas duty. 

“It is recommended that, to the maximum extent possible, vacant positions at 
duty stations and vacant spaces at schools be filled by personnel in a pipeline 
status, and further, that the necessity of providing advanced and graduate work 
at various schools and colleges be critically evaluated prior to the issuance of 
orders directing such travel and attendance.” 

Comment: 

The Air Force attempts to make maximum use of officers in pipeline status to 
fill vacant spaces with the objective of avoiding the PCS movement of officers 
already in place. Likewise, school quotas are filled, to the maximum extent 
possible, by oversea returnees and by personnel completing assignments in the 
continental United States. Also, assignments to advanced and graduate work 
at schools and colleges are critically evaluated prior to issuance of orders. This 
process of matching personnel resources with requirements, however, is a very 
difficult task when one considers the enormous volume each year—more than a 
million PCS transfers involving over 300 separate specialties and skill levels, as 
well as 19 separate grades. This job has been simplified somewhat by the applica- 
tion of machines, as mentioned in paragraph 3g above, but each assignment still 
must be given individual attention because of the many judgment factors involved. 
Also, to maintain a strongly motivated personnel force in a peacetime economy, 
assignment actions must be tempered with the desires of the individual, as well 
as the needs of the service. 

4. Recommendation (p. 12 of report): 

“The Air Force is currently engaged in a study which is designed to permit each 
of the various major air commands to have a certain specified number of positions 
which would be stabilized for a period of 3 years, with the commanders of the 
major air commands being afforded the opportunity to select the positions which 
would be so stabilized. Upon a specific position being selected, the individual 
occupying the position would not be subject to transfer to another duty assign- 
ment until he has completed the 3-year tour of duty. It is anticipated that a 
large number of the positions which will be selected for stabilization are positions 
located within the headquarters of each of the major commands. This action 
will result in a reduction of the number of individuals who have, heretofore 
hardly been permitted to become settled and somewhat acquainted with the 
duties and responsibilities of their positions before being ordered to another duty 
assignment. 

It is recommended that the Army and Navy give consideration to a similar 
program, with special reference to positions at the policy level in headquarters 
commands and to those positions which require specialized training and experience 
such as in the procurement field. 

Comment: 

Recommendation is currently in effect in the Air Force. 

5. Recommendation (p. 13 of report): 

“Current policy as published by each of the services in connection with the 
matter of stabilized tours of duty reflects that some positions and duties are 
stabilized for periods of 1 to 4 years, with many being for either 2 or 3 years. 
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It is recommended that serious consideration be given to increasing the 1- and 
2-year stabilized tours of duty to a minimum of 3 years with others being con- 
sidered for a 4-year period of stabilization.” 

Comment: 

The establishment of a normal 3-year stabilized tour has been carefully con- 
sidered in the Air Force study of stabilized tour positions. The proposed system 
will permit the major commanders to determine the length of the stabilized tour 
at the time of determination of the position as a stabilized tour position. 

General Stonr. The members of this study group who performed 
this work for the Committee on Appropriations came over to us 
and asked us for access to information available to us, which in 
general is the same information we have. We gave them everything 
we had available. There were “no holds barred.” 

The cooperation between that group and ourselves was very fine, 
[ thought, all the way through the whole study. We sat down and 
talked about problems and in general that is one of the reasons why 
I think the results of your study and our study are about the same; 
because we were working with the same data always. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We will 
reconvene at 10 o’clock Monday. 

General Bocarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Marca 19, 1956. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. S. STONE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DCS/COMPTROL- 
LER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DCS/ 
OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE FORCES 

COL. J. C. CRAIN, CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES GROUP, DIRECTORATE 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

CAPT. E. L. THOMPSON, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, RESERVE FORCES 
GROUP 

Program and financing 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1955 1956 1957 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1. Reserve personnel ee Soe es .| $21,194,168 | $36, 355, 000 $52, 513, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates. ----- SES EE eT EE 8, 631, 847 7, 208, 000 6, 787, 000 


Tota] obligations -_- Lanaoe 29, 826, 015 43, 563, 000 59, 300, 000 
FINANCING 


Unobligated balance no longer available 





Appropriation (adjusted) , 889, 43, 563, 000 59, 300, 000 


73115—56——61 
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Obligations by objects 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 


Object classification 


1955 1956 1957 
| 





01 Personal services (military) $25, 275, 589 | $37, 976, 000 $53, 303, 000 
02 Travel_____- s 1, 419,486 | 1,902,000 2) 020, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 3, 130, 940 3, 685, 000 3, 977, 000 





I a el el | 20, 8265, 015 | 43, 563,000 | 59, 300, 000 





Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 





| Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1955 1956 1957 


BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 


Appropriation 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ 
(68 Stat. 348) 





Adjusted appropriation 31, 889,000 | 43, 563,000 | —_-59, 300, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward | 3, 913, 946 5, 155, 380 7, 718, 380 





Total budget authorizations available 35, 802,946 | 48, 718, 380 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 


Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. __......._.-.-- | 24, 706, 30! 35, 864, 000 50, 345, 000 
3, 682, 634 | 5, 136, 000 7, 655, 000 





28, 388,942 | 41, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) So 5 2a ae 2, 062, § 
195, 6: 
Obligated balance carried forward = 5, 155, 38 + 9, 018, 380 








Total expenditures and balances__--_-__.....-- ddiieb ot | 35, 802, 946 | , 67, 018, 380 
| | 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. We now have for 
consideration the budget request for Reserve personnel. 

General Bogart, will you please introduce the program and the 
method of presentation? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with our presentation of requirements for the Reserve Per- 
sonnel Appropriation. 

Again, I would like to invite the attention of the committee to 
sction I of the working books which shows the changes in this appro- 
pri tion since our presentation last year. 

T.e changes here are involved in some minor decreases in the 
R serve officer program and in fiscal 1956 an increase of a like amount 
in the Reserve personnel program. 

( ur principal witness is Maj. Gen. W. S. Stone, and we also have 
G:neral Hall who is the Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve forces. 

General Stone has a prepared statement which begins in section II 
of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Stone. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Stone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Air Force Reserve personnel appropriation request for fiscal year 1957 
includes funds for pay, travel, clothing, and subsistence in both the 
Air Force Reserve and the Air Force ROTC. 
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We are requesting $59,300,000 to support these programs during 
fiscal year 1957, of which $52,513,000 is for the Reserve and $6,787 ,000 
is for the ROTC. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


Our objective in the Air Force Reserve program is to attain and 
maintain a capable Reserve force for use in war, to supplement the 
active establishment. 

In order to achieve this objective, we must have both individual 
training and unit training. All Reserve personnel must be trained 
to the maximum extent possible. Then our units must be organized, 
manned, and equipped in such a fashion that they will be able to 
carry out the missions assigned to them in accordance with current 
war plans. 

We believe our policies, which are directed toward the achievement 
of this objective, to be realistic and in consonance with the principles 
of sound management. I should like to review a few of these policies 
with you: 

1. Our program is based on requirements. It is pointed directly 
toward filling those positions which are required in case of mobiliza- 
tion. ; 

2. These positions are identified by grade, by skill, and by the 
major air command in which they exist. 

3. Drill pay is provided only for those reservists who volunteer 
for and are assigned to one of these mobilization positions. 

4. These volunteers are required to be in a ‘‘Ready”’ status and 
immediately available for recall whenever required to perform their 
assigned tasks in the defense of our Nation. 

5. The amount of training which we have programed for each 
of these volunteers is the minimum amount which in our judgment 
will allow him to maintain an acceptable degree of skill to carry out 
his assigned duties. 

; PROGRAMS 


The training programs which we are presenting today have been 
developed in consideration of the objective and policies which I have 
just outlined. 

The current goal is 222,000 officers and airmen. (All numerical 
data are rounded.) This figure includes all people in both unit and 
individual programs and is based upon the latest Air Force war plan 
that supports the most current Joint Chiefs of Staff war plan. 

Our training programs for fiscal year 1957 provide for a force con- 
sisting of 43,500 reservists within the unit program, and 63,000 
within the individual program. 

Our participating program will still leave us short of our goal by 
approximately 115,000 reservists at the end of fiscal year 1957. How- 
ever, in addition to the participating program, we have another re- 
source which can be used to man our deficiencies. I refer to the 
individuals who after release from active duty continue with a statu- 
tory military obligation as reservists. We assign these individuals 
to appropriate vacancies within our mobilization requirements. 

Since these individuals will have just transferred from active duty, 
we consider that for the most part their skill proficiency will remain 
readily adaptable to retraining, for at least 1 to 3 years. 
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UNIT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The unit training program is organized into both combat and sup- 
port type units. Reservists hold specific positions within these units 
and train as a team. ‘These units are earmarked for service with an 
active command in the event of mobilization and will be called up as 
units. The active command assists, during peacetime, in the prepara- 
tion of training directives and in the supervision of training of the 
unit. To this extent the Reserve unit functions as a component part 
of the parent command. This procedure allows the Reserve unit to 
keep abreast of latest Air Force developments and reduces to the 
minimum the time required for the Reserve unit to become an integral 
part of the parent organization. The unit program provides for a 
total of 24 combat wings and associated support type units. The 24 
combat wings include 13 troop carrier, 9 fighter bomb, and 2 tactical 
bomb wings. The support units include logistics, communications, 
personnel, and medical type units. 

A typical combat wing structure is comprised of three primary 
mission squadrons, numbers of personnel and aircraft varying accord- 
ing to the mission. For example, a typical troop carrier wing using 
C-119 aircraft would consist of 1,600 personnel and 48 aircraft. 
A typical fighter bomb wing using F-84 aircraft would consist of 
1,500 personnel and 75 aircraft, whereas a Tac bomb wing using B-26 
aircraft would consist of 1,500 personnel and 48 aircraft. The support 
units are all primarily nonflying units and vary in size from 8 personnel 
for an explosive disposal unit to 3,800 personnel for an air depot wing. 

All of the combat wings were in being by end of fiscal year 1955, and 
57 of their 72 component squadrons had been activated. We are 
programed to activate 5 new squadrons during this fiscal year, 2 in 
fiscal year 1957 and the balance of 8 in fiscal year 1958. All support 
units will be activated by the end of fiscal year 1958. 

An important change which occurred in fiscal year 1955 was the 
conversion of six pilot training wings of the Reserve to combat wings. 
These pilot training wings were designed to train instructor pilots 
for use in the Air Training Command as that command expanded in 
wartime. The conversion was made possible because it was found 
that the additional pilots could be obtained through mobilization 
assignments and replacement training squadrons, which are con- 
tained in the individual program, and which I will cover later. This 
action increased the tactical capability of the Air Force Reserve. 

Reservists in the unit program are authorized pay for 48 inactive 
duty drills and 15 days active duty for training annually. 

With reference to our personnel procurement in the unit training 
programs for fiscal year 1957, we expect our strength to increase bv 
15,600 (1,000 officers and 14,600 airmen) bringing our end fiscal year 
1957 strength to 43,500. The recruiting goal of 15,600 net gains 
during fiscal year 1957 compares with 7,400 actual net gains during 
fiscal year 1955, and a programed net gain of 7,900 during fiscal vear 
1956 which we expect to meet. 

The increased rate of gain from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1957 
is due primarily to large gains which we expect in airman strength. 
I should like to elaborate on this a bit. The Universal Militarv 
Training and Service Act of 1948, as amended on June 19, 1951, 
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provides for an 8-year statutory obligation for military service, for 
those individuals who were inducted or enlisted in the services sub- 
sequent to that date. Beginning in this fiscal year, the active force 
wil be transferring large numbers of young men to the Reserve who 
have a remaining military obligation of 4 years under this act. This 
group of reservists will provide a completely new source of procure- 
ment for our participating programs. We estimate that during fiscal 
year 1956 approximately 128,000 airmen will transfer from active 
duty into the Reserve inventory, and an additional 86,000 are expected 
in fiscal year 1957. Although the act makes no specific provision for 
the mandatory participation of these 8-year obligors, there are a 
number of conditions which we consider significant in motivating 
voluntary participation. 

First of all, we consider that we have improved our program 
through an increased geographical distribution of training opportu- 
nity. This has been possible by additional activations and establish- 
ment of training facilities. We have also received more modern 
equipment. 

Second, the bulk of this group of young men will have just completed 
4 years of active service; in this case just 1 more year of satisfactory 
participation would allow them to discharge their Ready status 
obligation and permit transfer to Standby status. 

Third, we have just embarked on a program of assigning those 
obligated airmen who have not volunteered for participation, against 
existing vacancies within the required mobilization positions. This 
assignment action, which we call “Selective assignment” in broad 
terms means just this: After matching skill and grade vacancies 
against the skills and grades of the nonparticipating obligors, selections 
are made. ‘The individual is then advised of the nature and location 
of his “selective assignment,’’ and that in the event of mobilization 
he will be called to duty in that position. Undated, precut, mobiliza- 
tion orders are maintained on those reservists who are selectively 
assigned against “Individual” requirements, whereas, the units will 
be mustered as such. This means that when the unit receives its 
mobilization orders all assigned personnel are included, whether 
voluntarily or selectively assigned. We believe such administration 
to be essential in achieving orderly and timely recall on M-day. We 
estimate that as many as 10 to 15 percent of these ‘Selective assignees”’ 
will decide to join our programs on a voluntary basis. 

Considering the points I have just covered, we believe our forecast 
of unit growth for fiscal year 1957 to be realistic and entirely feasible. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


The individual training program is designed to provide trained 
individuals for wartime buildup and to meet attrition requirements 
within the units, including Reserve units, of all major commands in 
the Zone of the Interior and overseas on and after M-day. 

The individual training program is conducted: first, through the 
mobilization assignment and mobilization designation programs; 
second, through the replacement and navigator training squadron 
programs, and third, through training provided at the Air Reserve 
centers. 
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The mobilization assignment and mobilization designation pro- 
grams are designed to train individuals ‘‘on the job” who will be as- 
signed to these jobs upon mobilization. 

The Air Force requested, and the Department of Defense has ap- 
proved, an increase in the paid drills for mobilization assignees. These 
increases were considered necessary in order to accomplish the required 
training. The rated assignee is required to meet the same proficiency 
requirements in his aeronautical skill as a member of the Active 
Force. The rated assignee is now programed to be authorized 48 
paid drills annually. The other than rated individuals are authorized 
24 paid drills annually. Previously, paid drills have been limited in 
this program element to 12 annually, although 24 drills were established 
as the training minimum. Provisions for the additional drills are 
included in this fiscal year 1957 budget estimate. Reservists in this 
program will continue to receive 15 days active duty for training 
annually. 

The mobilization designee is a reservist, whose civilian occupation 
is so comparable to the assignment which he will occupy in the event 
of mobilization, that he may fill that position with minimum training. 
Therefore, mobilization designees are scheduled to perform only 15 
days of active duty for training annually, in a pay status. 

The replacement and navigator training squadrons are carried as 
parts of the individual training program. They are organized as 
units for the purpose of administration and as training vehicles in 
which pilots and navigators are trained for both the Active and 
Reserve wings in the event of mobilization. The Reserve combat 
wings’ aircraft are used to train the replacement training squadrons. 
This is a means of not only training additional required personnel, but 
one of obtaining increased utilization of our assigned Reserve air- 
craft. The navigator training squadrons are located at Reserve wing 
locations and are equipped with specialized navigation aircraft and 
training aids. Navigation training consists in most part of advanced 
navigation techniques both electronic and celestial. Considerable 
emphasis is placed on celestial navigation since it is anticipated that 
in the event of an emergency a minimum of radio aids will be available 
for aircraft navigation. The Reserve wing’s classroom, aircraft 
parking area, and hangar space are made available to the navigator 
training squadron. This increases the utilization factor of our in- 
stallations. Personnel assigned to the replacement and navigator 
training squadrons are authorized pay for 48 inactive-duty drills and 
15 days active duty for training annually. 

Ninety-three Air Reserve centers have been established to date 
throughout the United States for the purpose of training individuals, 
Reservists participating in the Air Reserve center programs are or- 
ganized as Air Reserve groups, squadrons, and flights for adminis- 
trative and training purposes. These personnel are those reservists 
required by the major air commands that cannot be trained by those 
commands because of locations of bases in sparsely populated geo- 
graphical areas. While the Air Reserve center administers all of the 
organizations under its jurisdiction, some units may be physically 
located away from the center. It has been our experience that this 
dispersion provides us a greater recruiting opportunity in meeting our 
manning objectives, particularly for airmen. Difficulties have been 
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encountered in inducing airmen to participate in the individual train- 
ing programs since pay in itself is insufficient motivation; however, 
results have been particularly encouraging because of the attendant 
social aspects of units in small communities. An example of the dis- 
persed organization is the Air Reserve center at Baltimore having a 
squadron at Hagerstown, Md., and another at Salisbury, Md. Both 
paid and nonpaid training is available through the Air Reserve center 
facility. The center provides three categories of training: First, the 
specialist paid training; second, the specialist nonpaid training on a 
space-available basis; and third, general training which for the most 
part is directed toward the lecture approach. Certain reservists of 
those participating in the latter two elements and all of those in spe- 
cialist paid training are given mobilization position assignments and 
are known as training designees to a major command. ‘Those reservists 
assigned to specialist paid training are authorized pay for 24 inactive- 
duty drills and 15 days active duty for training annually. However, 
those individuals assigned to specialist nonpaid and general training, 
who have a training designation to a major command for the most 
part possess skills for which continuation training is not required and 
therefore are only authorized pay for 15 days active duty for training 
annually. 

It is anticipated that the total mobilization requirement for officers 
in the individual training programs will be reached during fiscal year 
1957. However, I wish to emphasize the fact that attainment of the 
mobilization requirement will not preclude adjustment in authorized 
strengths within the various training elements, because of certain of 
these elements having higher priorities for manning than others. 
For example, the strength of the Air Reserve center (specialist-paid) 
program may be decreased to allow for expansion in the replacement 
training squadrons. The Air Reserve center (specialist-paid) program 
was actually designed to meet just such a requirement. It provides 
a pool from which trained reservists are available for assignment to 
other program elements as the major commands become able to 
absorb additional required personnel. Last year, 109 Air Reserve 
centers were programed to be activated by end fiscal year 1956 with 
a planned eventual increase to 125 centers. We have now revised 
our program downward to 95 centers by end fiscal year 1956 with an 
eventual increase to 107. This cutback can be attributed, primarily, 
to an unexpected increase in recruitment at the presently established 
centers. We estimate we will now be able to reach the requirement 
with the lower number of centers. 

We expect a growth of 12,500 officers and airmen during fiscal 
year 1957 in the individual program, for an end strength of 63,000. 
This projected gain for fiscal year 1957 compares with an actual net 
gain of 22,200 in fiscal year 1955 and a programed net gain of 12,400 
during fiscal year 1956. The high rate of growth was caused by the 
increased number of centers activated and by the improved curricula 
in the various training courses. These courses are subject to continual 
review and are prepared by the Air University, the Air Training 
Command, and in some cases by contract school arrangements. 
We are now rapidly reaching fulfillment of our officer requirements in 
the individual area, and our annual gains are expected to level off 
during fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 
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ACTIVE-DUTY TOURS AND SCHOOL TRAINING 


In addition to our annual active-duty training we require special 
active-duty tours for both officers and airmen of from 1 to 90 days’ 
duration. These special tours consist of transition flying training, 
staff and commanders conferences, supplemental gunnery training, 
overwater crew training, aircraft maintenance engineer training, and 
special maneuvers such as the continental air defense exercise, com- 
monly referred to as Operation Cracker Jack. As a matter of interest, 
this was an exercise that was held during fiscal year 1956 and is pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1957, in which the Air Force Reserve, the Air 
National Guard, and units of the Active Establishment participate in 
a joint maneuver involving the defense of the United States. In 
fiscal year 1957 we plan to send 9,300 officers and 7,600 airmen on 
these varied special tours. This compares with 3,400 officers and 
5,100 airmen programed for fiscal year 1956. The primary reason 
for this increase is the addition of tours for overwater flights to be 
conducted by the troop carrier wings and the navigator training 
squadrons. This training is needed to train crews for the type of 
flying that will be required of them in the event of mobilization. 
There is also a noticeable increase in officers on these special tours as 
compared to airmen for fiscal year 1957. This can also be attributed 
to the new requirement for overwater flight and navigator training. 
Troop carrier overwater flights involve more officers than airmen. 
The average crew consists of 3 officers and only 2 airmen. All 
reservists in the navigator training program are officers. 

Another method of training is our schools program. This training 
is provided selected reservists by the Air Training Command and the 
Air University. Courses vary in length from 10 to 300 days. Ex- 
amples of the type of courses a reservist may attend are the Air War 
College, the Command and Staff College, the squadron officers course, 
and numerous flying and technical training courses. Reservists are 
called to active duty for training when they attend school. In fiscal 
year 1957, we are programing 2,700 officers and 400 airmen for school 
tours. This program is substantially the same as the fiscal year 1956 
program. 

IMPROVEMENTS 


We have made great effort to improve our Air Force Reserve pro- 
gram and to achieve the Chief of Staff’s directive “to attain an accept- 
able degree of combat readiness at the earliest practicable date.”’ I 
have already mentioned the plans for increasing crew proficiency by 
the inclusion of overwater flight training and the conversion of the six 
pilot training wings to combat wings. Another improvement is the 
wider dispersal of our combat units. The dispersal of combat units 
merely means that we are detaching squadrons from the several 
Reserve wings to separate locations. For example, the Reserve troop 
carrier wing at Andrews Air Force Base now has one of its squadrons 
located at Byrd Field, Richmond, Va. This dispersal has the added 
advantage of providing for the pr ‘epositioning of our tactical units at 
appropriate sites prior to M-day. We also anticipate that our re- 
cruiting capability will improve because of increased local support. 
A similar program has met with very great success in the Air National 


Guard. 
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An important contribution to our improvement program was the 
establishment of the Air Reserve Records Center in Denver, Colo. 
Prior to its establishment the master personnel files for reservists 
had been maintained by four numbered air forces. Under one organi- 
zation it is now possible to administer Reserve personnel actions more 
effectively and in less time. The records center is credited with several 
major accomplishments since its inception in 1954. They have just 
completed screening and the elimination of all superfluous material 
from all officer records and approximately 90 percent of airmen records. 
Someone who was mathematically inclined has calculated by measure- 
ment, that the extraneous material eliminated from the files by this 
operation would make a pile approximately two-thirds of a mile 
high. Another significant achievement was the initial implementation 
of the Reserve Officers Personnel Act of 1954 which provides for pro- 
motion, retention, and elimination of officers of the Reserve forces 
of the armed services. It was necessary for the Air Reserve Records 
Center to identify and process the records of over 83,000 Reserve 
officers for the initial cycle of promotions under the act. Each record 
had to be reviewed to insure that every document affecting an indi- 
vidual’s military history was available and up do date in order to 
determine eligibility. It was also necessary to prepare a lineal list 
of those eligible officers. Over 40,000 officers were considered for 
promotion. This project consumed over 19,000 man-hours. Earlier 
[ made mention of our selective-assignment program; the records 
center at the close of this last calendar year had assigned over 8,000 
individuals and it is estimated that assignments will be accomplished 
on approximately 29,000 by the close of this fiscal year. These assign- 
ments will give us not only an excellent source of recruitment for partic- 
ipation but a degree of manning that will provide us with an improved 
combat potential. The significant point about the establishment of 
this records center is, that we now have up-to-date information files 
that are invaluable in administering our Reserve. 

Another action taken to strengthen our Reserve was requiring by 
June 30, 1956 all reservists participating in a paid program element 
to be designated ‘‘Ready”’; immediately available, and to be assigned 
to a specific mobilization position. 


SUMMARY 


In review, pay-status assignments in the Air Force Reserve more 
than doubled during fiscal year 1955 with an increase from 26,200 
participants to Saul 58,000. We expect our paid Reserve program 
during fiscal year 1956 to reach an end strength of 78,500 and an 
end strength of 106,600 by end of fiscal year 1957. We consider that 
we have made definite progress in our Reserve program. To support 
this opinion the commander of the Air Defense Command has recently 
indicated that the detachment of Reserve fighter squadrons to operate 
independently will add considerably to our air defense capabilities. 
Further, the commander of our Troop Carrier Command, the 18th 
Air Force, has reported that he was particularly impressed with the 
combat potential displayed by those Reserve troop carrier wings 
taking their 2 weeks’ active-duty training on 18th Air Force bases 
last summer. For example, one wing participated in a joint Air 
Force-Army paratroop maneuver at Fort Bragg, N. C., with outstand- 
ing results the day after its arrival in the area. 
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In addition to the extensive work accomplished by our Air Force 
Reserve during the past year in preparation for the defense of the 
Nation, if the need should arise, it has also made concrete and heartfelt 
contributions on the domestic front. More than once it has cheerfully 
and very effectively come to the aid of our citizens in times of distress. 

Our records show that Reserve units have participated in many 
disaster relief operations in the past such as operations Hayride in 
1949 and the Kansas City floods of 1951 and 1952. More recently, 
I am sure that each of you painfully recollect the New England flood 
disaster of August 19-31, 1955. Reserve units flew 48 mercy missions 
during this time, utilizing 18 aircraft and 215 flying hours to airlift 
364,000 pounds or 75 percent of the total cargo airlifted. To give 
you an example of the readiness of these units to go into action, I 
would like to cite the troop carrier wing located at Clinton County 
Air Force Base, Ohio. This organization received a request to trans- 
port chlorinated lime, needed for preventive sanitation measures, 
from Harrisburg, Pa., State Municipal Airport to Bradley Field, 
Conn., at 8:30 p. m. on August 21, 1955. The first aircraft was air- 
borne in 1 hour and 32 minutes at 10:02 p. m., and the first delivery 
to Bradley Field—over 800 miles away—arrived at 4:50 a. m. on 
August 22. This was an elapsed time of 8 hours and 20 minutes 
from the time of the original request to the time of actual delivery. 
A total of 182 tons was delivered by 11 p. m. on August 23. 

Other examples of AF Reserve assistance during this domestic 
emergency were: 

(1) The Air Reserve squadron at Stroudsburg, Pa., was active 
from the evening of August 18 through August 22 in evacuation duty 
in Stroudsburg by boat and trucks. They laid out a helicopter land- 
ing strip and acted as an air operations team for Marine, Navy, 
National Guard, Army, and Air Force helicopters at Stroudsburg. 

(2) Forty-three officers and airmen of the Air Reserve squadron at 
Scranton, Pa., volunteered for duty with the Scranton Police Depart- 
ment and served for a 3-day period. 

(3) Officers and airmen of the Air Reserve squadron at Southbridge, 
Mass., were sworn in as civil defense auxiliary police and served from 
August 19 to 21. 

Our Air Force Reserve also rendered mercy assistance to our neigh- 
bors south of the border during the past year. Druing disaster relief 
operations in connection with a flood at Tampico, Mexico (September 
16—October 28, 1955), Air Force Reserve units flew 153 missions, uti- 
lizing 11 aircraft, 65 officers, and 35 airmen to airlift 733,907 pounds 
of emergency cargo and 113 passengers. 

Reserve units that took part in this operation were the troop carrier 
wing at Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex., the troop carrier 
wing at Brooks Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., and the troop 
carrier wing from Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio. Some of the 
required material so urgently needed in Tampico was located in 
Pennsylvania. The wing from Ohio made the pickup. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


Our objective in the Air Force ROTC program is to provide a re- 
source from which to draw a large proportion of flying officers and 
many nonrated specialists to meet the needs of the Active Air Force. 
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Here again, as in the case of the Air Force Reserve, we believe our 
policies are alined with our objective. 

Some of these policies are: 

1. Large enrollment must be encouraged in the basic course to pro- 
vide necessary selection for the advanced course. 

2. Production must be geared to active force requirements, both in 
quality and quantity. 

3. All graduates commissioned, except for veterans, are called to 
active duty, normally within 1 year after graduation. 


THE PROGRAM 


The program consists of two phases: the basic course and the 
advanced course. 

The basic course is known as air science I and II and corresponds 
with the freshman and sophomore years. This course is designed to 
give the student a general understanding of the Air Force and the 
significance of airpower in modern warfare. Large enrollment is en- 
couraged and courses are conducted at a diversified group of institu- 
tions to provide the necessary selection base for the advanced course. 

The advanced course consists of air science III and IV and is offered 
the students’ junior and senior years. Students selected to attend 
this course must possess the basic qualifications required for a com- 
mission before entering the course. The material offered in this 
course is more advanced and specialized than that offered in the basic 
course. Approximately 80 percent of the officers produced annually 
from this source must be fully qualified for flying. The balance will 
be primarily nonveterans who have majored in technical fields of 
study. 

We estimate that the numbers of these officers who transfer to the 
Reserve after completion of their normal active duty tour will be more 
than adequate to meet the officer requirements of the Reserve Forces. 

Air science I and II enrollment is the product of two factors. First, 
approximately one-half of the institutions offering Air Force ROTC 
require freshmen and sophomores to take military traming. Of these, 
approximately one-half are required by law to provide military train- 
ing because of their land-grant status. Second, the rest of the insti- 
tutions in which military training is not mandatory accomplish enroll- 
ment by either good Air Force salesmanship and/or election by the 
student. The resultant large enrollment provides the necessary base 
of selectivity for air science III and IV. 

Air science III and IV enrollment is determined by Active Air 
Force requirements. 

The current programed output from the 1957 
PEpe GNIS cnn ccccndcwss: 5, 500 
Nonrated technical ae ; Eben 960 


Nonrated nontechnical ______- a ee mn 225 
Veterans 


graduating class is: 


Total 


1 No active duty requirement. 


A cross-section of the 1957 graduating class reveals that almost half 
are majoring in engineering or physical science fields of study. It is 
interesting to note that three-fourths of these technical students are 
also applicants for flying training. This is a very desirable situation 
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from an Air Force point of view, since later in their careers these 
individuals may perform administrative, operational, or research 
functions in addition to their flying responsibilities. At that time 
many of them will be able to fill positions requiring critical scientific 
skills as a result of their technical background. —__ 

The Air Force ROTC training program places major emphasis on 
Air Force leadership development. Courses and training are designed 
to motivate individuals toward flying and careers as officers in the 
United States Air Force. 

The funds we are requesting here to support the Air Force ROTC 
program provide for cadet subsistence and uniforms during both the 
institutional and summer training phases and for cadet travel incident 
to summer training. 

CONCLUSION 


I would like to repeat that the Air Force is requesting a total of 
$59,300,000 in the Reserve personnel appropriation for fiscal year 
1957 for our very necessary Air Force Reserve and Air Force ROTC 
programs. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. At this point the appropriate pages of the justification 
will be inserted into the record. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL—PROGRAM 750: RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Requirements by project 


Proj- Title | 1955 ac- 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 








ect tual mate mate 

No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
—— |---| ——___-—_ 

751 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, amons. phabakes | $7, 003, 424 |$11, 404,000 | $15, 321, 000 

752 Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen : 969, 233 2, 161, 000 4, 132, 000 


753 Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers. - 
754 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen. - 
755 | Individual clothing, airmen. 


8, 652, 689 | 15,044,000 | 20, 625, 000 
2,454,975 | 4,555, 000 8, 448, 000 
1, 228,000 | 1, 352, 000 1, 610, 000 





756 | Subsistence-in-kind -_ -____- Sac dstveeeede ‘ 197, 789 423, 000 701, 000 
757 | Travel, active duty for training, RRM ee 489, 933 928, 000 1, 002, 000 
758 Travel, active duty for training, airmen---.--.......---..---- 158, 716 295, 000 438, 000 
onde min gaa aadgicpiaaen ese memes 39, 409 193, 000 236, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations). --.......-.- | 21, 194, 168 | 36,355,000 | 52,513,000 
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PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and in- 
dividuals necessary to augment regular Air Force organizations and activities 
consistent with mobilization requirements. Trained Reserves are an essential 
part of the total air power of the United States. The Air Force Reserve and the 
Air National Guard are the primary sources of additional trained manpower 
that will be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation to 
carry any future war to the enemy. Strong Reserve forces with the maximum 
degree of combat readiness are essential to our national security. Therefore, it 
is mandatory that the Air Force continue a Reserve training program which will 
maintain the skills of those personnel currently in the Reserve and for those per- 
sonnel leaving active duty. The funds requested under this program will provide 
the pay and allowances, travel, clothing, and subsistence for Air Force Reserve 
personnel while participating in necessary training toward achieving maximum 
combat readiness by maintaining and increasing proficiency in previously acquired 
skills as well as upgrading the career fields. 

The training pay groups used in this estimate distinguished between the paid 
training programs authorized as follows: 


Training pay group: Paid training authorized 
48 drills, 15 days active duty. 
_. 24 drills, 15 days active duty. 
15 days active duty. 
12 drills, 15 days active duty. 
._... 15 days active duty. 


Tables I-through VI which follow, form the basis for the calculation of fund 
requirements in each of the budget projects. 
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TABLE II.—Air Force Reserve programed annual average strengths 


Officers Airmen 





Training 


pay group ies 


ee 
Total flying 


Fiying | flying | | Flying Total 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


! 

| 

Combat training wings....-.....-._] J 2,686 | 1,468 ! 21,587 | 22,333 

Combat support units__- 224 | 691 { | 6,668 6, 816 

Individuals- - ----- iia ea Me awe 6, 104 290 394 | 434 649 
15 | 30,314 | 30,329 |___- 12,381 | 12,381 





edad inane 9,029 | 32,763 f 41,070 | 42,179 








FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Combat training wings-.-- i 2, 410 1, 459 Q 14, 630 15, 091 
Combat support units 205 304 2; 2,376 2, 448 
FRG ED Cainer entra e abmngéi 282 3: 320 368 

| 23, 331 » de | 6, 264 
1, 929 3, 200 462 





6, 614 | 28, 576 | 35, 190 | | 24,052 | 





TaBLE III.—Estimated numbers participating in short tours of active duty for training 


| 


Officers Airmen 





! 
Non- | 
flying 


| 
Training 
| pay group | 
| 

| 

| 


Flying | Total | Flying 





| | 

| 

Combat training wings_-_- 2,204; 1,200) 3,584 | | 15,413 | 15,925 

Combat support units ; Lee aints 197 | 591 | 788 | 4, 103 | 4, 207 

Individuals | 65,199 | 269 5, 468 | 286 | 374 
D 13 | 25,767 | 25,780 | 9, 905 9, 905 

7, 703 27,917 | 35, 620 704 29, 707 30, 411 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


} 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 








Combat training wings__- PAs eee 1,173 9,854 | 10,115 
Combat support units_ = 151 | 237 28 | 1, 287 1, 315 
Individuals. - . .- ciineal hesitant ashok ees wate 1, 427 | 277 j 234 | 250 
A= #8 siawebmakenes 15, 525 | 4,197 | 4, 197 

1,871 3, 104 -------] 397 397 


| 5,777 | 20,316 305 | 15,969) 16,274 











Short tours of active duty for training 

Air Force regulations require that Air Force reservists, who are participating 
in training in,a drill pay status, attend 15 day active duty training tours each 
year. Members assigned to existing training category A units perform active 
duty training at the time of the unit encampment which is normally during the 
first quarter of the fiscal year. Members assigned to training category A units 
activated subsequent to the beginning of the fiscal year may perform active duty 
on an individual basis during the year of activation. The following active duty 
participation rates, which were developed from past experience, have been used 
in computing fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements: 
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Training 








| 
pay group Officers Airmen 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 
Units: 48 paid inactive duty drills_........- A___......| 88 percent of Ist quar- | 80 percent of 1st quar- 
ter average. ter average. 
Individuals: | 
48 paid inactive duty drills Se eee | eee 88 percent of annual | 80 percent of annual 
average. | average. 
24 paid inactive duty drills._....._.__- B___._....| 85 percent of annual | 80 percent of annual 
average. } average. 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 | 
Units: 48 paid inactive duty drills___.......| A_____.--. 86 percent of Ist quar- | 75 percent of Ist quar- 
| ter average. ter average. 
Individuals: , 
48 paid inactive duty drills Sabai Dh ecacaen 88 percent of annual, 80 percent of annual 
average. | average. 
24 paid inactive duty drills.....__._.._- B_._._._..| 67 percent of annual | 67 percent of annual 
average. | average. 
12 paid inactive duty drills... ........-- RF . amcaae 97 percent of annual | 86 percent of annual 
average, | gverage. 


The increase in the active duty training rate in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 
1956 in training pay group A (units) reflects the greater participation expected 
as a result of: (a) The increase in strength, particularly in the airmen area; (6) 
the receipt of additional equipment; (c) permitting members of the units to train 
only with the unit at the scheduled summer encampment; and (d) the stabilization 
of the unit program as a whole. 

The fiscal year 1957 active duty participation rate for training pay group B 
reflects the rate of accomplishment expected based on prior years experience. 
During fiscal year 1956, active duty training in this category was restricted to the 
minimum acceptable training rate due to program limitations. 

Based on fiscal vear 1955 experience, the active duty participation rate for 
training pay group C (12 paid inactive duty drills) personnel has been estimated 
to be 97 percent of the annual average strength during fiscal year 1956. Beginning 
in fiscal year 1957, the rated personnel of this group will be authorized 48 paid 
inactive duty drills (training pay group A—individuals) and the nonrated per- 
sonnel will be authorized 24 paid inactive duty drills (training pay group B). 
With the authorization of additional paid inactive duty training drills, it is assumed 
that the active duty participation rate of these individuals will become the same 
as already demonstrated by those personnel currently assigned to training pay 
groups A and B. 


Other active duty training 

Training pay group D.—Fifteen day active duty for training tours have been 
provided for 4,110 officers and 992 airmen assigned to nondrill pay status (mobili- 
zation designees and/or Air Reserve units (general and professional)) in fiscal year 
1957 and 3,059 officers and 555 airmen in fiscal year 1956. 

School tours.—Active duty for training varying in length from 15 to 303 days 
for the purpose of attending Air Force schools have been included for 2,700 
officers and 428 airmen during fiscal year 1957 and 2,682 officers and 726 airmen 
during fiscal year 1956. 

Special tours.—Special tours also have been provided in both fiseal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 for specific type individuals and key Reserve personnel in 
order to enhance combat training and the overall mobilization readiness of the 
Air Force Reserve. Tours such as continental air defense joint exercise, gunnery, 


Air Staff Committee on Reserve Policy, the advance and rear echelon cadre are 
included. 
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TABLE I1V.—Estimated inactive duty training drills 


Officers Airmen 
Training —e Pe 
ainsi 
pay group Non- 
flying 


Non- 


Flying flying 


Tots Flying 


Fiscal year 1957: 
Combat training wings_- ; Maan 113, 472 62,016 175, 488 27,216) 787, 536 
Combat support units i Biteaoneee 9, 456 29, 184 38, 640 5, 4: 243, 216 
Individuals - - - ---- Bea " 257, 808 12,240 270,048 7 15, 840 

336 «=6691,152 691, 488 255, 55 


381,072; 794, 592 1, 175, 664 , 4641, 302, 144 
Fiseal year 1956: 

Combat training wings-- See 101,808) 61,632 163, 440 16,800) 533,712 

Combat support units_.........| A--- —_ 8, 640 12, 864 21, 504 2, 640 86, 68S 

Individuals - - -.--- : J 87, 456 11, 904 99, 360 1, 728 11, 664 

531,936 531, 936 ; 129, 288 

38, 400 61, 548 5, 544 


23, 148 


221,052, 656,736 877, 788 21,168 766,896 
! 


Air Force regulations provide that reservists assigned to training programs on 
a pay status must participate in a minimum number of inactive duty training 
periods each quarter of the fiscal year. 

The rates of participation indicated below have been developed from past 
experience and have been applied against the annual average strength set forth 
in table II which results in the estimated inactive duty training drills that will 
be accomplished during fiscal year 1957. 


Number of Rate of participation 
paid inactive (percent) 

See 

authorized 


Training pay group 


Officers | Airmen 


Fiscal year 1957: 
A 48 | 
24 | 
48 | 

24 YE 

12 100 


TaBLE V.—Officers rate of pay—Grade distribution 


[In percent] 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Training pay groups 


0.1 0.1 
Le 1.9 
9.9 8.0 
18. 2 16. 2 
39. 0 40.0 
24.8 26. 0 
6.2 7.8 


100.0 100. 0 


78115—56——62 
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The following average daily rates of pay were derived from the above-grade 
distribution by applying applicable rates of base pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, and incentive pay for active duty and base and incentive pay for 
inactive duty. Consideration has been given to the fact that some active duty 
will be performed where adequate quarters are furnished and that all officers do 
not have dependents. 























Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Training pay groups | — — ne oe a Tweee s 
| a’ >i @ | D Ys B | D 
5S at = 5 LL 
Active duty: + | 
me el bee Ct ee oY ae ie $14.95 | $15.14 | $16.31 | $15.36 | $14.99 | $15.31 | $15.09 
Son cam nccace eases | 3.03 | 3.06 / 341) 3.14) 3.05 | 3.06 2. 96 
RS RS eR A | 1.60} 1.60] 1.60/ 1.60] 1.60) 1.60 | 1.60 
Nonrated pay...-.--.------------------ | 19.58 19.80 | 21.32 | 20.10) 19.64| 19.97| 19.65 
DRE MIEN. oSuniewccancurednsernnntens | 6.48 ee 6. 44 Ass wwe 
Rated pay_-_--..---- | 26.06 | | 28.15 | _.| 26.08 | 26.51 
Inactive duty: Beore ee at dyeriey | aot | sae ee 
Basic pay savenconh, SOE) \ti46 a 14.99 | 15.31 a 
I isi cccare + ckemawagnsorens 6. 48 | .------ | 683 |-- : 6. 44 Rae ices nnceu 
eae Bt ilots A! fy orate” | 21. 43 | oso | 23.14 | ee 21.43 | 21.85 |_....... 








TABLE VI.—Airmen rate of pay—Grade distribution 


[In percent] 

















| 
Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 
Training pay groups - — | 
A | B | Cc D A B D 

Master Sergeant __.........------------------ 5.3 | 128| 15.7] 142 5.4] 12.9 10.2 
‘Technical SerQeent .......----.-0------c020e0s 10.1] 182] 17.5| 197] 113] 180 19.8 
Staff Sergeant. célediesantst ~ ae 41.1 32.4 35.9 34.7 40.0 35.9 
Airman Ist Class (over 7 7 years) - ptewscnents wnat 1.8 2.2 1.6 1.4 | 2.5 2.4 2.2 
Airman, Ist Class (under 7 years) ----.-------- 16.7 19.6 14.1 16.5 22.9 | 21. 4 | 19.6 
RG EE tombe node wenn seme 8.3 4.2 15.2 9.1) 10.7 4.0 | 9.1 
PCS RE See eae eee | 182 1.4 3.3 27) 12.8] B40 1.8 
eR aie AM tctetasnasndpdibinnneseniiedpl 120} .5 .2 idrsensoss ae 1.4 
Mb sccccsctnuch Rl ceitarasnciien 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 





1 ' 
| 


The following rates of pay were derived from the above grade distribution by 
applying applicable rates of base pay, quarters allowances, and incentive pay for 
active duty and base and incentive pay for inactive duty. Only the highest 
three grades and Airman, Ist class with over 7 years of service are entitled to 
dependency allowances for quarters. 





Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 





Training pay groups 

















a AS | Cc D-.-+---A eg rp 

Pape Fea catet 

Active duty: | | | 
SRN Eaten ate cen codentebasspen | $5.50) $6.75) $6.88 | $6.86 | $6.06) $6.87 | $6.66 
RR ee Brecebaneia A 1.37 1,68 }-- 1.72}- 1-35} - 4.48] 1.68 1. 40 
|————_—— | ————_—-— |---| —---- | _——|—- —-——- — a 
aie en msn mmencnn | 687] 843} 860] 821] 7.54! 850 | 8.06 
| Be SO Et ee eT fete wanes i eae ss2af*- 20D |=--2-2--|-------- 
Se eR — ieiahillcenieaitandediieeeanl ricehveaetimiam adiabntiaiod 
a ad POM a cncidee | 10.13 | caren tO aoe aes 

Inactive duty: i et | | | a 
I Sethi 5 ead cineinmicebn cause | 850 Ores | O98 13 6. 06 6 |........ 
en pain e mina deainasiin | RE Bien ncens b ceaninniem |--------] 2. 59 |--------|-------- 
ON bP ncctens Ee RE | 8.65 | faa toe | aie 

| | 
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Project 751: 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


$ 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers 


15, 321, 000 
11, 404, 000 
7, 003, 424 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, quarters and subsistence 


allowances, incentive pay, 
active duty training tours, including school training. 


PART Il. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


and uniform allowances for commissioned officers on 


Summary comparison of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 fund requirements 


Program 


Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills) 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills) 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills) 
Training pay group D (no paid drills) 


Subtotal. 
School training 
Special tours 
Uniform allowances 


Total 


et 751 fund requirements 
Roun 


ed to 


Fiscal year 
1956 


| $2, 010, 750 
4, 610, 925 
1, 791, 502 


1’ 004, 111 
9, 417, 288 


1, 408, 907 
534, 222 
43, 700 


11, 404, 117 | 


Fiscal year 
1957 


$3, 641, 718 
7, 723, 674 

0 

1, 211, 423 

12, 576, 815 

i. 483, 068 

| 1, 198, 386 
62, 400 


15, 320, 669 
15, 321, 000 





Program 752: Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, 


$4, 132, 000 


2, 161, 000 
969, 233 


allowances and incentive 


pay for Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, including school 


training. 
PART II. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 fund requirements 


Program 


Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pey group A (4 paid drills)... 1... 22....0.0 ccc cocen sc eleeeee 
ee RG EE a ee ee re a 
Training pay group C (12 paid drills) - 
Training pay group D (no paid drills) 


Subtotal 
School training 
Special tours 


Total project 752 fund requirements ----..----..------------- iekainerii 
Rounded to 


Fiscal year 
1956 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


$1, 184, 188 
530, 711 
51, 213 

68, 340 

1, 834, 452 
240, 907 
85, 522 

2, 160, 881 
2, 161, 000 


Fiscal year 
1957 


| 
| $2, 346, 579 
1, 262, 888 

0 

119, 933 

3, 729, 400 
145, 787 
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Project 763: Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 


Program requirements: 


NN dhcp eb li tls as eins deggie $20, 625, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 15, 044, 000 


MOONEE ANE BONN. oo i eninsencnesensenuncnnccannnsclde.as? eee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, administra- 
tive-function pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers participating 
in inactive-duty training (drills). 
PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 fund requirements 











ae Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Program 1956 1957 

Inactive-duty drills: j 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills)__............-__. il le ct al hie | $5, 557, 980 | $9, 709, 738 
Training pay group B (24 paid drills)...............-_______- pli doced | 8, 053, 511 10, 588, 879 
eames De every C (12 paid Gree) onc cccncccnsecckbndinncsece | 1, 161, 949 | 0 
IE MAL ASR... ckendeeesd tonsacwenecenawensedvhaadb baie eines 14, 773, 440 | 20, 298, 617 
I i ee i pad | 214, 680 | 247, 140 
SN III, sc sacswssaasendeiasawenasaed cidannunbanandcsnees 55, 600 79, 400 
Total project 753 fund requirements_--._..............-...------. naman | 15,043,720 | 20, 625, 157 
PL or... <a siceneyaenaiiiamadmamembadkwendiaai ines } 15,044, 000 20, 625, 000 


| 


Project 754: Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 


Program requirements: 


eID oS en eee Se try ee eee ee ee $8, 448, 000 
hc I a 4, 555, 000 
al aes aa ein aca ceded ideal 2, 454, 975 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and_incentive pay for 
Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty traming (drills). 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 fund requirements 


ee Ee atl ; 
Program | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 





1956 1957 


Inactive duty drills: | 


| 
Training pay group A (48 paid drills)..................-.....----.------. $3,645,061 | $6, 692, 362 
Training pay groun B:(3t paid Grilis)...............-...-.............-.. 872, 694 | 1, 755, 642 
Training pay geeup C (12 paid drills).................-2.2-2222 2 37, 422 | 0 
Total project 754 fund requirements. .....---+---------+-20-ee-sesee07- | 4,555,177 | 8, 448, 004 
ge RE Sa PE I Ee | 4, 555, 000 | 8,448, 000 





The computations of numbers participating and daily rates of pay used in this 
estimate are included as part of the program introduction. 


J 
Inactive-duty drills Man-train | Rate 
| 








ing periods | | Requirement 

— 

Training pay group A (48 drills): 
Flying personnel __-_--___---_._.-- Ekin aaa iets sores a 40,464 | $8.65 $350, 014 
ca le le Dae mek oe ‘ 046, 592 6. 06 6, 342, 348 
po aa omens aes 
i a A al a aL a a A a a 1, 087, 056 i 6, 692, 362 
Training pay group B (24 drills): Nonflying personnel ---_--------- 255, 552 6. 87 1, 755, 642 








Total project 754_. Piatteh nance oitt derek ts acaventadas 8, 448, 004 
Rounded to Ten | oaeue | 8, 448, 000 
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Project 755: Individual clothing, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $1, 610, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 1, 352, 000 


Fiscal year 1955 1, 228, v00 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to procure uniforms to be issued to 
Reserve airmen participating in the Air Force Reserve program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The allowances for all items are as authorized in table of allowances 1-214, as 
amended. Prices used are those currently in effect. 

The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses expected, 
giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program (example: Airmen 
leaving Reserve status for extended active duty) as well as assets that will be 
recaptured (example: Expired enlistments, airmen transferring to the nonaffiliated 
Reserve section). Replacement due to wear has been included for shoes and socks 
necessary to complete ‘sets of clothing recaptured and replace wear-outs. The 
monetary value of the items authorized by table of allowances 1—21A, as amended, 
is $120.30. Additional items of clothing with monetary value of $22.15 are issued 
for use during periods of active-duty training. These items are turned in by the 
airmen to the appropriate supply organization for reissue immediately upon com- 
pletion of active-duty training. In accordance with Office, Secretary of Defense 
Directive, no provision has been made to furnish clothing to airmen affiliating 
with a Reserve organization for duty requiring the wearing of the uniform when 
such airmen have periods of obligated service remaining. The slight increase in 
fund requirement therefore does not directly relate to the very significant airman 
gains as many of the airmen affiliating with the participating program in fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 have obligated Reserve status. The increases do 
reflect replacement (for wear-out) requirements attributable to having greater 
numbers of airmen in the program. 

Total project 755, $1,610,000. 


Project 756: Subsistence in kind 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 : $701, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 423, 000 
Fiscal vear 1955 197, 789 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for acquisition of subsistence to be fur- 
nished to Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, and during inactive duty 
training periods of eight or more hours in any one calendar day. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal] year 
1956 1957 


Program 


(ctive-duty training Putative envied da daneeen ve whan Eh pers ‘ $239, 959 $396, 703 
Inactive-duty training _- 182, 890 304, 375 


Total project 756 fund requirements. -----.-.--------- Semen adie 422, 849 701, 078 


The progressive increases in fund requirements in fiscal years are attributable 
to the increased airmen strengths and participation which is set forth in the budget 
program introduction. 
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Project 757: Travel, active duty for training, officers 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957___--_-- ceeniataa aoa eae er UL, 
Fiscal year 1956_- - - - - oll inate atindchlasiacaoabaive's raceme UL daa 928, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__- ie weed etes i otis epi ae te in cx wie se 489, 933 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


“| 
ss | “> 
Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 





Program | 1956 1957 
Annual tours (15 days): 

Training pay group A__-_---..----- . = ee $50, 337 $88, 560 
Training pay group B--- 34 a 333, 788 | 464, 040 
Training pay group C______- i : nevmwee 96, 814 0 
Training pay group D-___-- 61, 180 73, 980 

ees 08 2a cue. pe Seek 542, 119 | 626, 580 
SO NI a coreg ccr it. ccieiimegeawnel i weckseyaagirpels vabyhesi 375, 480 356, 400 
Special tours_ _-_.--- sale ee 2 bt 5a 10, 080 | 19, 140 

Total project 757 fund requirements. __.......-........--.-----.--- 927; 679 | T, 002, 120 


PUN Po acl k cb cesceemenesn reumadiecee ps nubethevandtossmades 928, 000 | 1, 002, 000 











Project 758: Travel, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957___- Cree ____ $438, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ ee ee vee ac aen. . SOO 
I kno ales wets tess iis wok Atte. we are eed 158, 716 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


| 


| <= | : 
Program | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1956 1957 
Annual tours (15 days): 

Training pay group A_..__....____.- ee ae $105, 120 $184, 554 
Training pay group B_____- : ae : ; : 75, 546 | 178, 290 
ee OD ne unemeenkmannn i ee 7, 146 0 
Training pay group D______- : a RN ata eae 9, 990 17, 856 

EE = ALR SEE alee eel : * 197, 802 | 380, 700 
School training ...........-.- a ae Se ora aes 95, 832 | 56, 496 
I i as kc apa i eg 864 | 648 

Total project 758 fund requirements _-_-.......................-----.---- 294, 498 437, 844 


ee ee Ph celisewirnwweieadiha bentaiced eptiiedie 295, 000 438, 000 
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The progressive increases in fund requirements over the fiscal years reflect the 
greater numbers of airmen participating in active duty training which is directly 


76 


related and discussed under budget project 752. 
This estimate provides for travel as follows: 


Miles Rate 
(round per 
trip) mile 


Number 
traveling 


Require- 
ment 





Annual tours (15 days): 
Training pay group A_____-- rs , 506 150 | $0. 06 $184, 554 
Training pay group B — 300 | . 06 178, 290 
Training pay group D are .| 300 . 06 17, 856 
| 


Tota] annual tours (15 days) ............-..-.----]-.-.-- la ied | 380, 700 
Deo vice teeeadanen ; | 428 | 2, 200 . 06 56, 496 
Special tours: Local committees on AFR policy_---.---| 12 | 900 06 6AS 

| | 


Total project 758 ; $437, 844 
Rounded to ae 438, 000 


Project 759: Other costs 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $236, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 193, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 39, 409 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are to provide for death gratuity payments 
to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die while participating in or 
as a result of injury received or disease contracted while participating in active or 
inactive duty training. These funds will also provide for payment of disability 
and hospitalization benefits to members of the Air Force Reserve who suffer injury 
or contract disease in line of duty while participating in active or inactive duty 
training. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 


. Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Program 1956 1957 


Death gratuities: 
GD OC 2s 5 Et iss hi bb bb ale tcedba dendeicwnctndhim chines | 
Airmen. ........ bite abies chin eb Ri aad cUMidbs xbcivekeidden anki Gin nko Geeleebnete 


nO 8 eS te nama mas Boom | 76, 219 


Disability and hospitalization benefits: 
0 SQ cle Gel pe lel 
Airmen 


Total disability and hospitalization benefits -.............-..---------- 


Total project 759 fund requirements - -_ - rr. een ee 193, 535 
Rounded to ane a aah ahs ae eid 193, 000 
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Program 770: Reserve officer candidates 


REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECT 


| Reza 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








Proj- | Title | 1955 actual | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- 
ect mate | mate 
No. | | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
771 | Pay and allowances................-..----------- by tl __.| $6, 155, 859 | $4,589,000 | $4, 541, 000 
a UI ok ete en ot eo eGamaneeiens | 1,357,151 | 1, 695, 000 1, 420, 000 
776 | Subsistence in I 348, 000 | 245, 000 246, 000 
Oe ee a a wc inks ano scala ia ein cbaii ertalic blac meagisinadliaion ean | 770, 837 | 679, 000 580, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) ._..........- | 8,631,847 | 7, 208, 000 6, 787, 000 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


The mission of the Air Foree Reserve Officer Training Corps program is to 
develop in prospective college graduates the qualities of leadership and other 
attributes essential for their advancement to positions of responsibility as com- 
missioned officers. This training program is designed to produce qualified junior 
officers for the regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard, 
with particular emphasis on the flying aspect of the Air Force requirement for 
junior officers. 

The following schedule reflects the estimated Air ROTC strengths for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 


Air ROTC program 

— - _— a soe ——— Th ——Ee — 
Actual, fiscal year 1955 | Estimated, fiscal year | Estimated, fiscal year 
1956 1957 


; / ee ae 7 S 
Begin | End |Average| Begin'| End |Average| Besia | End |Average 


aoa sone cosmagneesenennpemey eomunenaneie | 








Air Science I____- __...| 49,300 | 39,359 | 40,629 | 52,900 | 42,300 | 47,600 | 56,000 | 44,800 | 50, 400 
Air Science II_..............| 32,100 | 26,253 | 29,176 | 30,800 | 25,500 | 28,150 | 33,800 | 28,000 | 30,900 
Air Science III_...--.------.| 9,800 | 8,611 | 9,205 | 7,465 | 6.880 | 7,170| 8700| 8100, 8,400 
Air Science IV__-._---...----} 11,500 | 10,212 | 10, 860 8,015 | 7,145 7,580 | 6,600 6,200 | 6,400 
Total. ...... asks 102, 700 | 84,435 | 89,870 | 99,180 | 81,825 | 90,500 |105,100 | 87,100 | 96, 100 

| | 








} Actual enrollment, 


In addition to pursuing air science studies during the academic phase of college 
Air Reserve Officer Training Corps students are required to attend a summer 
encampment, to receive practical on-the-job field training, which is a prerequisite 
to becoming commissioned officers. The summer encampment is of 28 days’ 
duration and is normally attended between Air Science III and IV courses during 
June, July, and August.” The following schedule reflects the anticipated number 
of AROTC students attending summer-camp training during fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1956. 


Summer encampment 


AROTC students attending summer-camp training during fiscal year 1957: 


I na ae aa tlt laa eins ins to ear nic Si 4, 750 
puny ment (PG06) for SB Gays. . . 2... nn nc en cewcntencncss B Fae 
a ic enigma caer athe ni meson adidas Aa idee 6, 325 


AROTC students attending summer-camp training during fiscal year 1956: 


ND ss ccna ck mee eke VudasERAns aneewnes 6, 820 
ra Rr I a sneha se i a ce sw ec tb et tC 2, 200 
a a cai a ce a ii ani lei a ne 4, 750 
Project 771: Pay and allowances 
Program requirements: 
aa ah i be lal Tata tell eda tdiace $4, 541, 000 
I al a eal nes ide tsa pe tclin das 4, 589, 000 


Fiscal year 1955 


Ce ee tet ee oe 6, 155, 859 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
Air Science III and Air Science IV Reserve Officers Training Corps students 
and for basic pay of AROTC students attending summer encampments. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQEUSTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| 


Program 1956 1957 


| 
Basic pay, summer encampment . $616, 772 $619, 775 
eS RR en ee 3, 972, 422 | 3, 921, 019 


Total, project 771 fund requirements. .........<......2...5-..-.5.--.0-. 4, 589, 194 4, 540, 794 
Rounded to 4, 589, 000 4, 541, 000 





The fund requirements for basic pay at summer encampments are directly 
related to the number of man-days of camp in each fiscal year, which are de- 
termined from the actual dates that the encampments are to be held. These 
requirements are determined for each fiscal year by using the method indicated 
in the computation of fiscal year 1957 requirements. 

The decreased fund requirement in commutation in lieu of subsistence repre- 
sents the net reduction resulting from an increase of 1,230 Air Science III students 
(at 274 days yearly entitlement) and a decrease of 1,180 Air Science IV students 
(at 335 days yearly entitlement) in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, and the rate is 
established annually by the Secretary of Defense. Provision is made to furnish 
commutation in lieu of subsistence for Air Science III and IV students for a maxi- 
mum of 609 days per student at the rate of $0.90 per day. The basic authority 
for payment of students attending summer encampments is also contained in 
paragraph 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. Provision is made to 
pay students attending summer encampments at the rate of basic pay for grade 
E-1 (basie airmen) which is $2.60 per day. 


1. Basic pay, summer encampment 


. ie Students 
Time of training | attending 
| camp 


Days at | Total man- | 
} camp days 


Require- 


daily re 
Daily rate ment 


July 1956 4, 750 | 66, 500 
July-August 1956 2, 750 | 77, 000 
June 1957 6,325 94, 875 


Total basic pay, summer 
238, 375 $619, 775 


2. Commutation in lieu of subsistence 





After 2 per- 
cent reduc- 
tion for 
absenteeism 


Average Average 
Status, fiscal year 1957 yearly days paid | Man-days 
number yearly 


: Require- 
Jally rate 
Daily rate ant 


Air Science IIT-..----- 8, 400 274 2, 301, 600 
Air Science IV. as 335 2, 144, 000 


Total commutation i 
lieu of subsistence__. eaten Caliah 4, 445, 600 4, 356, 688 $0. 90 $3, 921, 019 


Total project 771 Saisgdilaie ....--. $4, 540, 794 
Rounded to Sane : 3 541, 000 
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Program requirements: 


paren See Geers el U it) Tos wis OP sia Do bostr py $1, 420, 000 
ner eer ses e ls Re! eae 2 a OO es tid Sek BS 1, 695, 000 
a ot ge Ls RE Re LE ee Oe ee ie 2a 1, 357, 151 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the AROTC program. The institution concerned may elect to receive 
uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. Those insti- 
tutions which receive uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student for use 
while he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officer Training Corps program. The 
uniform is turned in upon completion of training. Those institutions which receive 
cash in lieu of uniforms procure the uniforms on the open market, and issue the 
uniform to the student. Normally, the advanced-course student is permitted to 
retain the uniform upon completion of training. The majority of the institutions 
desire the uniforms in kind for Air Science I and II students and a monetary 
allowance in lieu of uniforms for Air Science IIT students. | 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 fund requirements 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 





Program 1956 1957 
NII COI occa Saat tts da ok Gch hci be ieeegank abubyceus deeeere bes $833, 000 $437, 000 
Ce Oe intra rnane ss aan aeeecbakn ens ameetile 862, 450 9R2, 875 
"OGG, DOONEE 720 CONG POCONOS 5 8... nee ene nde ccwncenesn ne eneeee 1, 695, 450 1, 419, 875 
ne ea catia uri banat 1, 695, 000 1, 420, 000 


The decrease in clothing requirements in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal 
vear 1956 reflects the assets available to the AROTC program that will be reissued 
in fiscal year 1957. The procurement of socks and shoes (which are personal items 
and not recovered or reissued) for Air Science I and III students accounts for 
$287,000 of the total fiscal year 1957 requirement. The remainder is required to 
replace wearouts and for the slight increase in fiscal year 1957 enrollment. The 
increase in commutation in lieu of uniform requirements in fiscal year 1957 over 
fiscal year 1956 is due to the increased Air Science I and II enrollment and an in- 
crease of 1,029 Air Science III students on a commutation in lieu of uniform basis. 

The cost of clothing has been computed on the basis of issue of uniforms and 
commutation in lieu of uniforms as follows: 

1. Uniforms in kind.—The dollar requirement is determined by estimating the 
total requirement for “in kind’’ uniforms including replacement items and sub- 
tracting the on-hand inventory. The table of allowances 1—-21B, as amended, lists 
the prescribed authorization per student. The estimate is computed on the basis 
that 88.5 percent of Air Science I and IT students and 16.7 percent of Air Science 
III and IV students will receive uniforms in kind. Provision has been made for 
replacements required due to wear. The requirements for uniforms for students 
attending summer encampments have been included in this estimate. 

Total requirement for issue of clothing in kind, $437,000. 

2. Commutation in lieu of uniforms.—It is estimated, upon the basis of past 
experience, that the civilian institutions will desire commutation in lieu of uniform 
for 11.5 percent of the Air Science I and II students and for 83.3 percent of the Air 
Science III students. The rate of commutation for fiscal year 1957 is $25 for Air 
Science I and IT students and $100 for Air Science III students. 





| | | 
Percentage 














. Estimated Number of | Require- 
Status of student a on com- te. | Rate | : 
enroilment | mutation uniforms ment 
7 — se See a. 1 Lae See ator 
Air science I and II students 89, 800 | 11.5 10, 327 | $25 | $258, 175 
Air science III students 8, 700 | 83.3 | 7, 247 100 | 724, 700 
Total requirement for commutation in 
lieu of uniforms___- eS eS eee oie pekiveceades ; pan | 982, 875 
‘-tal geoieet 775.....-<..... Soke muerte Hits coating $1, 419, 875 


en ee weet Pil ac ei cs Oe arr nea teciiaes lie Cenk, A ae alae 1, 420, 000 


Rounded to 
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Project 776: Subsistence in kind 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 2 _.-.. $246, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 _... 245,000 
Fiscal year 1955 : 348, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Reserve Officer 
Training Corps students while at summer camp. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements in this project are directly related to the number of 
man-days of camp occurring in each fiscal year which is determined from the 
actual dates that the encampments are to be held. The cost of subsistence is 
$1.122 as approved by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Consideration has 
been given to students excused attendance at meals and for periods of hospitaliza- 
tion. Since experience has indicated that a rate of absenteeism of 8 percent is 
applicable, this rate has been used in computing the subsistence requirements 
outlined below: 


Net man- 
Man-days | days (at 92 
| percent) 


Number of 
Time of training students 
at camp 


Days at 
camp 


Ration Require- 
value | ment 


| \- 
July 1956 ae 4,750 | 14| 66, 500 
July-August 1956__-__- ; 2, 750 | 28 | 77, 000 


4a 
June 1957 ‘ si rae 6, 325 | 15 94, 875 


at. ....2:.. : 238,375 | 219,305 | $1. 12: $246, 060 


Total project 776 i : _. $246, 060 
Rounded to Ben, 246, 000 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 __ $580, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 ; cotcan nee 
Fiscal year 1955 Cena a ae 770, 837 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel of Air Reserve Officer Training Corps 
students to and from summer camps. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Students are authorized transportation in kind or reimbursement at the rate 
of 5 cents per mile (par. 47c, National Defense Act of 1916, as amended). The 
summer camps will be located throughout the United States at regular Air Force 
installations. Average mileage in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is based 
on actual fiscal year 1955 experience modified downward in fiscal year 1957 to 
recognize improvement in assigning students to campsites nearer to their re- 
spective universities. The actual average mileage in fiscal year 1955 was 850 
miles 1 way or 1,700 miles per round trip. 


| | 
| 
Students 
attending Requirement 


camp 


Average mileage to/from Rate per | Cost per 


Time ai or . , ; 
Time of training campsite mile trip 


July 1956 700 miles (1 way) $0. 05 $35 , 750 $166, 250 
July-August 1956._| 1,400 miles (round trip) 05 70 750 192, 500 
June 1957___.......| 700 miles (1 way) _----- . 05 i, 325 221, 375 


Total project 777 oe Led ae ; __ $580, 125 
Rounded to____- ; ur 888,000 
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GAINS IN AIRMEN STRENGTH 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

On page 6 of your statement, General, you say: 

The increased rate of gain from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1957 is due 
primarily to large gains which we expect in airman strength. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir; the large gain in airman strength is 
associated with the number of people. who are coming off active duty 
at the present time since the beginning of fiscal year 1956 who still 
have an obligation as Ready reservists. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the big change in the program this year 
over that of last year? 

General Sronr. There is not any big change, sir; except the size 
of the program. We are continuing to experience a growth in the 
overall size of the Reserve and we anticipate that that trend will 
continue. There is one internal administrative change that has 
taken place since we talked to you last year, and that is that since 
the hearings we have been able to develop a ‘list of requirements by 
skill and by grade and each one of these mobilization assignment 
positions is now specifically designated in that fashion. 

Mr. Manon. In words of one syllable, what is an Air Reserve 
center? 

AIR RESERVE CENTER PROGRAM 


General Stone. An Air Reserve center is a locality usually within 
a metrolpolitan area where reservists meet as individuals to pursue 
courses of individual training. The courses vary all the way across 
the spectrum of Air Force specialities. 

We have here some of the typical training manuals that are used in 
these specialists courses. 

Mr. Manon. This is a classroom-type program? 

General Stoner. Classroom and laboratory type of instruction. 

Mr. Manon. Is any flying associated with it? 

General Stone. No, sir; this is the classroom work and some of the 
instruction is actually done by contract with universities and academic 
institutions of a similar nature. 

Mr. Manon. Where in Texas do you now have Air Reserve centers? 

General Stonr. We have several of them in Texas, sir. We have 
a list. of those here. 

Mr. Manon. Is such a list contained in your regular statement? 

General Stonr. No, sir; it is not in the statement, but I have a list 
of them here and Colonel Crain will read it. 

Mr. Manon. Read it into the record, please, sir, at this point. 

Captain THompson. Austin, Fort Worth, Houston, Dallas, Lub- 
bock, and San Antonio. 

Mr. Manon. You have those centers now? 

Colonel Cratn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you propose to have in your projected 
program in Texas? 

Colonel Crain. We do not have the one at Harlingen, sir, activated 
as of now. That will be activated in fiscal year 1957. The rest are 
in being as of December 31, 1955. 
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Mr. Manon. What about Kansas? 

General Stons. We have centers at Wichita and Kansas City, both 
of which are in being. 

Mr. Manon. What about North Carolina? 

General Stone. We have centers at Charlotte and Raleigh, N. C. 
They are both in being. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you have relatively more in Texas than you 
do elsewhere? 

General Stonr. The theory behind having these centers spread 
across the country is to be able to have a wide distribution of these 
centers in order to take advantage of the Reserve population where 
it exists in the country and it happens that the number of reservists 
in that vicinity is larger than the number elsewhere. It is done on 
a proportionate basis to the Reserve population by area. 

Mr. Manon. How often do they meet, would you say? 

General Stone. They are required to take 24 drills per year plus 
2 weeks of active duty. By establishing these centers and getting 
them under way in fiscal year 1955 vou can see the tremendous interest 
that has been generated. ‘These courses are the same type of courses 
that are taught right in the Regular Air Force Establishment training 
command. So the quality of courses is good. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know first hand whether or not these people 
who are attending these centers and taking these courses are sold on 
the idea that it is a pretty good program? 

General Sronn. That is the impression I get from talking with the 
people. This particular type of training sometimes seems to be 
mixed up with the general training as we call it which is given on a 
non-paid-status basis. It is strictly voluntary and the people are 
allowed to come to lectures, and they participate with no fiscal 
obligation from the Government for that participation. 

Those are just general lecture-type courses, and might be considered 
of general interest rather than specific specialized training; whereas, 
these are courses in airplane mechanics or reciprocating engines, and 
we give electronic courses, and courses which are speciality types. 
They are pretty well received. The general training sometimes is 
thought of as this program which it is not. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General CaLLAHaNn. General Stone, before you leave this Air 
Reserve center picture, | would like to be sure that we are giving the 
correct information about Kansas City, Kans. I understood the 
colonel to say that that center was in being now? 

Colonel Crain. The one for Kansas City, Kans., will be activated 
in fiscal year 1957, and the other is in being in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Manon. One is in being at Kansas City, Mo., is that right? 

Colonel Crain. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Manon. What physical facilities do you have at the average 
center? 

General Stone. In some instances we have leased space. That 
runs in the vicinity of about 10,000 square feet, I would say. In 
other places we have Government-owned facilities of about the same 
order of magnitude. They are primarily office space, and class- 
room type of accommodations. 


Mr. Manon. Who would generally have charge of one of these 
centers? 
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General Stone. Well, we have a permanent party there at the center 
who runs the course in general, and then we have the squadron 
commanders, and unit commanders of the Reserve Establishment 
who are right there to participate in the program. 

Mr. Manon. Who would be in the permanent party as to rank and 
so forth? 

General Stone. There would probably be a lieutenant colonel or a 
colonel, who would be the commandant of the center. 

Mr. Manon. Who else would be there? 

General Stone. I cannot give you the exact number of people. It 
would depend, of course, upon the size of the Reserve group being 
served by that unit, but it might run, I would say, anywhere from a 
unit of about 10 to considerably larger. The overall ratio of people 
who are served in the center program as to the number of permanent 
party people is about 1 to 30. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Colonel Crain, do you know just who these 
people would be in an average-size permanent party, and what their 
job would be? 

Colonel Crain. Yes, sir. We have the commandant, who in no 
case is less than a lieutenant colonel—and the large installations have 
a colonel commanding—and under him he has a staff including a 
personnel officer, an operations and training officer, a logistics officer, 
which includes supply and taking care of the facilities, and then 
several noncoms of the clerical type who keep the records and monitor 
the training of each individual in each specialist program. 

As General Stone said, it would vary as to the size of the center. 
There are also the housekeeping people as well as some training 
people who conduct this training, in addition to contract training 
- which General Stone mentioned previously. 

Mr. Manon. Where is your largest center? 

Colonel Crain. The largest center right now is at Denver which I 
visited last week. Prior to that time the New York and Los Angeles 
centers were the largest centers, but they were broken into two 
centers because of this requirement of geographic area coverage. 
Right now Denver is the largest and St. Louis is the second largest 
center. 

Mr. Manon. How many reservists are engaged in this type of 
training there? 

Colonel Crary. Do you recall, Captain Thompson? 

Captain THompson. Around 800 at Denver. 

Mr. Manon. How would that be broken down as between officers 
and airmen? 

Colonel Crain. Well, there is a greater number of officers than 
airmen in each program. ‘There is more in it for the officer, when 
you get down to- the monetary standpoint—probably two-thirds to 
one-third. 

Mr. Manon. How have you been impressed with the feeling of 
the participants toward this program? What feeling do you get 
when vou go into these centers? Probably the officers would be 
enthusiastic and would tend to say, ““We are doing a magnificent job,” 
but what would the people who go to these centers say about it? 

Colonel Crary. Well, the reception in Denver, after talking to 
the commander out there last week, is that the noncoms aceepted it, 
and the enlisted men accepted it just as strongly as do the officers, 
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Just recently we have instituted the noncommissioned officers’ course 
which in effect is a sort of management type course and the enroll- 
ment among the airmen has jumped appreciably since the institution 
of that course. 

I would say that those airmen who are participating are just as 


enthusiastic and accept the training as do the officers. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 


VALUE OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Deane. General Stone, do you think that the money being 
invested in the Air Force program is worth the investment that we 
are making? 

General Stone. I very definitely do, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Would you like to amplify your answer a little further 
than that statement—as to what extent it is furnishing support to the 
present program of the Air Force? 

General Strong. As I indicated earlier in my statement, sir, the 
principles upon which we have developed this present Reserve program 
are that first of all we have determined the requirements for mobiliza- 
tion. As you know, in peacetime the Active Establishment and the 
Reserve units, too, are not manned at their wartime strength; they 
are manned at peacetime strength. When war comes we need indi- 
viduals to augment both the Regular Establishment and the Reserve 
{stablishment in order to bring them up to wartime strength. Our 
individual requirements in the Reserve program are for that purpose 
to bring those additional individuals into the overall force in order 
to bring it up to wartime strength. In addition, there are some 
people there to compensate for the attrition that we expect to suffer 
in the early days of any mobilization. However, we have a unit 
program in addition to the individual program which provides units 
which we hope to be able to bring to active duty as complete units 
and they will supplement the Active Establishment so that the 
137-wing force will be added to by the number of wings called to 
active duty. We feel that although our Reserve Establishment is 
small, we hope to make it the best Reserve Establishment there is. 

Mr. Deane. You indicated 1, 2, or 3 main locations in Kansas, 
North Carolina, and Texas, and I assume that in other States there 
are no doubt comparable facilities. 

It is my understanding that officers move out from these particular 
centers into the smaller communities where they have units on a 
voluntary basis where they are receiving some type of unit training 
or where they are being held together in some way? 

General Stronr. An example of the Air Reserve center type of 
operation might be illustrated as follows: 

Each numbered Air Reserve center is responsible for providing 
specialized and general training within defined geographical limits. 
These geographical limits may vary according to Reserve population 
density as well as area coverage. 

The center location itself is the focal point for administering to the 
assigned squadrons and/or flights. A center may be composed of an 
infinite number of squadrons and/or flights, which may or may not 
be physically located at the site of the center. According to a recent 
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report, the Air Reserve center at Denver, for instance, had 13 squad- 
rons and 65 flights assigned to it. Of these, 8 squadrons and 43 flights 
are located at sites other than Denver. 

You have varying degrees of participation among the Reserves. 
Let us take an example of a man who at the present time is living in 
New York City. He can be a member of either the Air Reserve 
Center in New York or he can be a member of a unit that is in the 
vicinity of New York. So, he can participate in either of those two 
ways. Let us further assume that that man moves to a locality 
where there is no unit within a convenient distance with which he 
“an participate. He can still remain in the Reserve program and 
participate through the correspondence courses that are running out 
of Gunter Field and which cover all the various Air Force skills, or a 
great number of them, and which are, again, courses that are developed 
by the training command and are comparable to the courses taught 
in the active establishment. 

We have about 140,000 taking these correspondence courses now 
of which surprisingly enough about 90,000 of the people are on active 
duty with the Regular Establishment. The other 50,000 are re- 
servisits not on active duty. 

Mr. Dranz. Will these people who take this correspondence course 
who are not connected with the Regular Establishment find time to 
take their camp training at some time during the year? 

General Stone. They can take 2 weeks of active-duty training in 
summer camp if they have a training designation. 


RETENTION OF TECHNICALLY QUALIFIED AIRMEN IN THE ACTIVE 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. Deane. General Stone, I am grateful for your very skillful 
handling and your honest confessions about the gradual, should we 
say, almost disintegration of your program in holding some of our 
strong and able technical men and I recall you saying that only within 
recent days you had recommended to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Quarles, who in turn had submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
recommendations which had generated from your office. 

I did not have time last Friday to go into it as thoroughly as I would 
like. Would you state to the committee just what your recommenda- 
tions were? Can you submit that information for the committee? 

General Stons. Yes, sir. 

As I indicated to you, there were two proposals which were for- 
warded, and probably the most safe way to indicate them is to give 
you a statement on the draft legislation that we proposed. 

I would like to preface this remark by saying that the fundamental 
principle in this is to induce additional personnel to reenlist. You 
can see when I read it that that is involved: 


Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force, any— 
(1) qualified enlisted member of the Air Foree who—(A) is serving under a 
reenlistment in the Air Force and has completed at least 2 years of active 
service in the Air Force; (B) has served at least 4 years of a 5- or 6-year 
original enlistment in the Air Force; or (C) upon enlistment in the Air Force 

demonstrates that he is highly technically skilled or technically skilled; or 
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(2) qualified warrant officer of the Air Force who has performed at least 4 
years of active service in the Air Force; 

may be rated as highly technically skilled or technically skilled. A member of 
the Air Force who is rated under this section is entitled to pay, in addition to any 
other pay prescribed by law, at a monthly rate not to exceed $120. However, 
the Secretary of the Air Force may prescribe differing rates of pay for members 
of the Air Force between the categories covered by this section and for differing 
levels of skill within those categories. 

What we had in mind was that these people would be broken into 
the two basic categories of the highly technically skilled and technically 
skilled, and that they would then be broken between the 7 level skill 
which is the supervisory level of skill and the 5 level skill which is the 
journeyman level. 

Mr. Deane. You would actually have four categories of pay and 
there would be differentials between those? 

General Srone. Yes, sir; the maximum for the highly technical 
skilled category would be $120. 

Mr. Deane. Have you determined within these categories the 
number of people who would be involved? 

General Srone. Yes, sir; the total number of people involved in 
both categories is on the order of 100,000 people out of a force of 
about 800,000 airmen. 

In other words, it is about one-eighth. 

Mr. Deane. How long have you been working on this memorandum? 

General Stone. We have been working on this for about 2 years, 
sir. The matter has had varying complexions from time to time, 
as to just the basis on which you predicate this technically skilled pay. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. General, indicate some of the types of people that 
would be involved. 

General Strong. In the highly technically skilled area as illustrative 
examples, we might list the aircraft radio repairmen, the aircraft 
electronics navigation equipment repairman, the aircraft early warning 
radar repairman, the flight facilities radar repairman, the guidance 
systems mechanics, instrument mechanics, bomb navigation system 
mechanics, and rocket propulsion specialists. Those are some of the 
highly technically skilled categories. The category B, or the tech- 
nically skilled, would include the supercharger repairman, accessories 
equipment repairman, electronic fuel control re pairman, jet engine 
mechanics, and flight engineer technicians, as well as the airframe 
repairman, and nuclear weapons people. 

Mr. Deane. From your experience and your knowledge of the 
problem, can you imagine any other way to retain these men other 
than what you have rec ommended? 

General Stonr. Well, we have associated with this one a second 
one that causes us some degree of unhappiness in the airmen force, 
particularly where we have men assigned to very isolated spots. 
We have a legislative proposal along that line. 

I can submit a copy of this if you want it. Would you prefer that 
I read it or submit it for the record? 

Mr. Deane. Just submit it for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


73115—56——63 
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SuGGEsTED LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE 


(a) Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force, any 
member of the Air Force who is serving at a remote or isolated station outside 
the continental United States or in Alaska shall be entitled to receive pay, in 
addition to any other pay prescribed by law, at the monthly rate set forth in the 
following table: 





Type of station | During prescribed normal] tour | During tour in excess of normal tour 
ae ; < 
Remote locations. ------- | 40 percent of member’s monthly basic | 75 percent of member’s monthly basic 
| pay. pay. 
Isolated locations...-.-.--- | 15 percent of member’s monthly basic | 30 percent of member’s monthly basic 
pay. y 


(b) A member of the Air Force is not entitled to pay under this section unless 
he is on a tour of duty at a remote or isolated station under orders directing a 
change of permanent station, or an extension of such a tour of duty, and is not 
residing with his dependents at that station. 

(c) The Secretary of the Air Force shall prescribe the stations to be designated 
as remote or isolated stations for the purposes of this section and the duration 
of the tours of duty which qualify a member for pay under this section. 

General Srone. The third method would be to provide a higher 
bonus for reenlistment purposes. ‘That has some pros and cons, and 
frankly I am not convinced one way or the other on that. 

On the one hand, a higher bonus for reenlistment would have a 
great effect on some people. 

On the other hand, if you give them the bonus and they do reenlist, 
you do not have any recurring costs associated with it. So, that is 
both an advantage and a disadvantage, too. 

Mr. Deane. I think you expressed it correctly. This bonus idea 
may be all rigbt, but it seems to me we have got to get down on a 
purely value received basis. 

General Stone. That was the reason we submitted the proposal 
that we did on the technicians’ pay because we felt that these men 
were highly trained and that they were doing a responsible job and 
that the pay which they received should reflect the position of responsi- 
bility and the training which they actually have. 

Mr. Deane. General, would you discuss briefly and firm up for 
the record the cost of this first recommendation, taking into con- 
sideration what you would be losing with these highly skilled tech- 
nicians leaving the service? Have you made such a study? 

General Stone. Well, we feel that we have invested something in 
the vicinity of $15,000 in a highly trained technician over a 4-year 
tour with us, and in some cases, for example, the K-system mechanic 
goes through a training course which is so long in that instance that 
the amount of money we have invested in him is something in the 
vieinity of $22,000, but the average is $14,000 to $15,000. Obviously, 
all of the time that they spend with us in the first 4 years is not lost, 
In other words, he has been productive for at least 50 percent of that 
time. So, if you just on an average basis consider that at least the 
first 2 years that he has been with us have been unproductive, you 
can assess something in the vicinity of $7,000 to $8,000 as the cost 
of training that man or a new one to replace him. That is what we 
lose every time we lose a man who is trained. 

This type of an incentive system at the maximum of $120 a month 
would cost us about $1,400 a year to attract the man, if it worked. 
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It would take 5 or 6 years to offset the cost that would be lost if 
the man did not reenlist. 

Mr. Deane. I believe on Friday and again here this morning you 
stated that the memorandum on the first proposal has received the 
approval of the Department of the Air Force and that it has been 
forwarded to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Stonz. That is correct, sir. Both of these proposals that 
I gave you copies of for the record have been forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of Defense over the signature of the Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much, General. 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Deane, we should make it perfectly 
clear that neither of these proposals has been acted upon yet by the 
Department of Defense or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Deane. Yes; I understand that. 

General Bocart. Both of these are what are termed legislative 
proposals and the costs are normally presented with the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Deane. I realize that, and I realize that it was a difficult 
question which I asked, but it is interesting to me. We of the com- 
mittee, I think should recognize the serious problem that exists and 
express gratitude to the Department of the Air Force for coming to 
grips with this problem. I want to commend you, General Stone and 
all those responsible for the realistic approach to the problem. I do 
not know what is right, but it seems to me from the testimony that 
you gave off the record on Friday that we must do something quick. 

Mr. Scrivner. Despite Mr. Deane’s comments, I still maintain 
that there are a lot of things which can be done by the Air Force 
administratively which will solve a lot of your problems. I do not 
wish to repeat what I said last year, but one of your problems is the 
matter of treating the men in the service as individuals and having 
some concern about their situation as human beings. I repeat again 
that if these men really like what they are doing, the matter of com- 
pensation becomes secondary as long as what they are getting is fairly 
sufficient and they are treated fairly. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR FORCE RESERVE TRAINING IN KANSAS CITY AREA 


General, you referred awhile ago to the Air Reserve Center in 
Kansas City, Kans., and it was rather interesting. However, it may 
not have come to your attention yet, but we are having a little land 
title trouble on the proposed site w hich will require legislation from 
our State legislature at this coming session beginning January 1. 
Unless that is straightened out much more rapidly than I would deem 
probable their opening next year will probably have to be delayed 
some. 

There is a tremendous amount of interest there and you can go back 
through your Reserve records to your unit activities formerly located 
at the Naval Air Training Station at Olathe, and on to the time when 
those activities were .transferred over to Grandview, Mo., aud find 
that the whole Reserve program in and around Kansas City, Kans., 
has been an exceptionally active one and has furnished the Air Force 
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with some very, very fine talent. I would guess that when the Air 
Force Reserve Center is completed and gets under way in that area 
that there will be a great deal of interest in that activity. 


PAID DRILLS 


The group to which vou referred receiving 24 paid drills, plus the 
2 weeks of active duty, do they report only once every other week, 
or do they drill 48 times a year and get paid for 24 drills? 

General Stone. No, sir; those people to whom I referred as the 
Air Reserve specialists get 24 drill periods and they are paid for each 
one of them. The ones whom I referred to as the mobilization assign- 
ees, have been required in the past to perform 24 drills, but in the past 
we were allowed to pay them for only 12. In this budget we have 
the pay for all 24 of the drills. 

Mr. Scrivner. The average pay, as I understood it, for officers, 
was about $25 a drill; was it not? 

General Srone. In that vicinity; ves, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. $25 a drill divided by 2 hours is $12.50 an hour. 
I have talked to some groups and I have also talked to some of the 
people who have to pay the bill, and some of the people who have 
to pay the bill feel that that is rather expensive. They do not feel 
that they are getting $12.50 worth of good out of the bonds which 
they have to buy to pay for this. 

On the reverse side of the coin are the instructors and others. 
They say with a short 2-hour period you just barely get started and 
you are through. They suggest that instead of having 2-hour drills 
1 night a week that it really should be a day starting at 8:30 or 9 
o’clock in the morning and running until 4:30 in the afternoon, on 
Saturday. 

What would you say to that? 

General Stone. Could I go back to the beginning of your question, 
sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Stone. In the specialists paid training program, as I 
indicated earlier, we give special training. I have an example here 
of the type of textbooks used. This is the electronics repairman, 
general, and this type of specialist training is often confused with the 
nonpaid general training that is given in some of these centers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand. 

General Stone. This specialist paid training covers a very large 
sweep of courses, and they have to be scheduled on various days of 
the week and at different hours. I do not believe the facilities that 
we have would permit us to put all of this into one day’s training on 
a Saturday, for example, and apparently the reception of the indi- 
vidual reservist to that type of a proposal would not be favorable 
from the sampling that we have taken. However, the 2-hour periods 
that they spend at these Reserve centers in the specialist training 
are not all of the study that is required of them in order to get that 
1 day’s pay for the training drill. They have to do a large amount of 
homework in order to pass one of these tests. 

These are rather complicated courses and so it is not just the 2 
hours that they spend at the center. They have to spend a lot of 
time at home working on the same thing. 
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VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. There are some people who question the value of 
correspondence courses. I have seen some of these and I have had 
personal experience with military correspondence courses in the past, 
myself. Ifa person applies himself the way it is intended they should, 
there is an amazing amount of information which they can get and 
which could be beneficial not only in their present position, but which 
would enable them to work toward a promotion. 

As I have observed, however, the student—whoever it may be, 
whether enlisted man or officer—who really applies himself, whether 
in the Regular service or Reserve service to the correspondence 
courses which are made available, has an opportunity to gain a great 
deal of technical knowledge that he could not otherwise have gained 
and that, of course, is what you anticipate. 

On the other hand, if they go at it in a little bit of a slap-dash way, 
and do not become too serious about it, of course, it boils down to 
just one thing, and that is the man gets no more out of it than he is 
willing to put into it. 

If he puts in a lot, he gets out a lot. While some people kind of 

‘loss over the correspondence education angle, I think it has a great 
de al of value. 

General Stone. I would like to say, if I may, Mr. Scrivner, that 
of the 140,000 people taking these correspondence courses at the pres- 
ent time about 90,000 of them are in the active establishment and 
they are taking these courses for the purpose of pre paring themselves 


better for their job and for promotional opportunities. The quality 
of these courses at this time is extremely high. It is equal to the 
quality of the courses in the training establishment and the information 
is there for the man who is willing to dig it out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, General. 


STATUS OF INSTRUCTORS AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Davis. What is the status, General, of the Air Force officers 
who instruct in the various privately operated military academies, 
the various military schools throughout the country? 

General Stone. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stone. In general, if the college institution has a recog- 
nized Air Force ROTC detachment, the officers are assigned to that 
detachment as a part of the permanent party associated with that 
authorized unit and they are on official orders just the same as an 
officer who is on any other job. 

I believe there are some institutions which give to the military 
representatives at the school some additional compensation. I am 
not familiar with the amount of it, nor the general nature of the 
practice but I am of the opinion that there are some. 

Mr. Davis. Are they on full-time duty and full-time pay by the 
Air Force? 

General Stone. That is right, sir; and their duties involve the 
instruction in conjunction with the AF ROTC program. 
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Mr. Davis. That is true even in those cases where the young men 
simply are graduates of a military school and do not receive any 
Reserve commission, or anything of that kind when they finish their 
course? 

General Sronz. If they are a member of the ROTC group, they 
do get a Reserve commission upon their graduation. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking about the military school that goes up 
through the high-school level or the military academy type of thing. 

General Stone. At VPI, VMI, and the Citadel, there is one officer 
at each of those institutions. 

Mr. Davis. Those are college level institutions; are they not? 

General Stone. That is right; and as far as I know there are no 
high-school institutions which have Air Force personnel officially 
assigned to them. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. What, if any, is the affiliation of the Air Force or the 
Air Force Reserve of instructors at high-school level military schools, 
who habitually wear the uniform of the Air Force in the course of 
their duties as instructors at these schools? 

General Stone. There are no Air Force officers on active duty 
assigned to any military schools of high-school level. The Air Force 
Reserve officers or Reserve airmen who might be serving as civilians 
at these institutions are authorized by Air Force Regulation 35-14 to 
wear the prescribed Air Force uniform when engaged in military 
instruction or when responsible for the military discipline at an educa- 
tional institution. 

CIVIL AIR PATROL 


Mr. Davis. There is a second category of people who appear to 
be on the fringe of the Reserve program, but they seem to be in a 
special category with respect to the Reserve program. What is the 
status of these Civil Air Patrol people, whom we frequently see 
wearing the uniform of the Air Force? 

General Stone. The Civil Air Patrol is an adjunct of the Air 
Force. They are not a Reserve component of the Air Force, however. 
We do have some Air Force personnel on duty with the C AP, particu- 
larly at its headquarters. 

As I understand it, the personnel of the CAP are authorized to 
wear their uniforms when participating in activiti s of the CAP itself, 
but not just in general. It is considered an auxiliary of the Air Force. 

Colonel Crain. It has a different insignia, too. 

General Stone. In other words, it is not exactly the same uniform, 
although the general appearance of it is the same. 

General Bocarr. Our requirements for support of the Civil Air 
Patrol, sir, are carried in “Command administration,” project 481. 
We will cover that a little bit later. However, we do have officers 
and men assigned to the headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol, and a 
number of liaison officers throughout the country with the Civil Air 
Patrol. 

Generally speaking our costs, other than the overall administration 
of the program, are limited to reimbursable type costs for fuel and oil 
and rescue type missions and things of that sort. 
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DIRECT COMMISSIONS IN RESERVES 


Mr. Davis. What are the categories in which you are now granting 
civilians without previous training within the Air Force commissions 
in the Air Force Reserve? 

General Stonn. The only direct commissions that are being given 
out at the present time, as I understand it, are to doctors, lawyers 
and chaplains; that is, nonprior service personnel. 

Mr. Davis. No other specialists of any kind are being commis- 
sioned, except for those; is that right? 

General Stone. Of course we get a large number of specialists each 
year as a result of the ROTC program. If you want to call those 
people nonprior service personnel you would include those. Gen- 
erally speaking we refer to them as a separate category, other than 
just the direct commission. 

In the event there are some critical specialties needed we have the 
authority to and do commission certain scientists and other categories 
that are required. 

I must amend my previous statement by saying at the present time 
I believe there are some 24 people of that nature being procured during 
this fiscal year. 

Colonel Crain. This shows 75, sir. 

General Stone. Colonel Crain refers to 75 airmen being given 
commissions in the Reserve. 

Mr. Davis. I am speaking about the civilian who has never been 
in the service and has no connection with the Reserve program, 
where you commission him and put him on active duty. 

General Stonn. Those people can be commissioned if required. 
At the present time our officer ranks are virtually full,t{and therefore 
we have no program to call people of that description. 

Mr. Davis. That is all. Thank you. 


RESERVE PROGRAM VALUE 


Mr. Manon. General Hall, you are close to the administration of 
this program. Do you think we have the best Reserve program we 
have ever had and that it is going to be reasonably well accepted 
during the forthcoming year? 

General Haut. Yes, sir; I believe we are in better shape now than 
we ever have been. The big thing General Stone has already pointed 
out, and that is that we know exactly where it is we are trying to go, 
for the first time, right down to the last grade and the last skill. 
Every individual we put into the program henceforth in a pay status 
will be definitely and individually identified with a particular slot 
in a particular command. 

Another thing that has done a lot for us this year is the screening 
out of the sacele who will definitely not be immediately available to 
us on mobilization. Between the vitalization of our existing rolls 
and a vigorous recruiting campaign I believe this next year could 
be a very good one for us. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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Air RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


CARTER L. BURGESS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

General Hall, there have come to me several complaints that the 
Air Force is not utilizing this air technicians program which is being 
utilized by the Air National Guard. In the House of Representatives 
a couple of days ago air technicians were brought into the general 
debate briefly and I agreed to go into this matter fully. 

It seems to me, Secretary Burgess, that we might hear from General 
Hall, perhaps, first, as to just what the situation is with respect to 
this program. 

General Hauu. I would be happy to go over it with you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would tell us what it is all about. That 
will give the committee the feel of the matter, and Secretary Burgess 
the feel of the situation insofar as the present consideration of the 
matter is concerned. 

General Hauu. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. You and the members of 
the committee are well aware of the fact that the Air Force Reserve 
program is divided into two main categories: an individual training 
program and a unit training program. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Hauu. The largest part of our unit training program is de- 
voted toward 24 flying wings made up of fighter-bomber wings, tactical 
bomber wings, and troop carrier wings. These Reserve units have 
the responsibility for full-time, day-to-day support such as mainte- 
nance of the aircraft and equipment; and each of these wings has an 
active duty permanent party, Regular Air Force, the size and com- 
position of which varies with unit location and function. These 
permanent parties are called the Air Force flying centers, and they are 
made up of active duty Air Force officers and airmen as well as 
civilians. 

In August of 1953 the Chief of Staff appointed a Reserve Program 
Review Board which had as its mission the submission of recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Staff which would enhance the prestige and the 
effectiveness of the Air Force Reserve. One of the recommendations 
which was approved was, that for the purpose of increasing combat 
readiness and effectiveness of our Reserve wings and to eliminate the 
divided responsibility between the Reserve wing and the active duty 
flying training center which I mentioned, that we merge the two— 
merge the full-time support unit and the Reserve wing. As a result 
of this recommendation the Continental Air Command submitted to 
Headquarters, USAF, in March 1954, a plan which has become known 
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as the Air Reserve technician plan. The basic idea of this plan was 
to replace the active duty members of the Reserve centers with civil 
service personnel; these civil service personnel also being reservists 
and members of the related Reserve wing. It is practically a duplica- 
tion of the Air National Guard’s air technician plan which they have 
operated very successfully since 1946; the basic difference being that 
the Air National Guard technician is a State employee; but in the 
teserve, inasmuch as this is a Federal job, he would be a civil service 
employee. 

The plan has many advantages. Certainly the most important of 
these is that you provide a permanent, hard core in your most critical 
personnel areas for the wing which is actually present for duty at all 
times. They are working as air technicians 5 days a week, and are 
working as a reservist on the weekends. 

In studying it, we found that as a byproduct, it appears that the 
plan, in addition to making our units much more effective, will also 
save personnel and save funds. 





STATUS OF PROGRAM 





PRESENT 


In October of 1954 the Air Force sent the plan over to the Civil 
Service Commission where it was studied by the staff there at some 
length and later sent back to the Department of Defense for the 
endorsement of the Secretary of the Air Force and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

In June 1955 the Secretary endorsed the plan and sent it to the 
Department of Defense for approval. 

Since that time—I believe in August—some questions were raised 
by the Department of Defense concerning the plan and the answers 
were submitted back to the Department of Defense. Its present 
status is that it is now pending in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. It so happens, Mr. Secretary, that General Wilson 
of the Air National Guard is here. This was not prearranged by any 
means at all, and no effort was made to put you on the spot. If you 
were on the spot, I am sure you would be able to meet the situation 
properly, but that is not intended. 

Since you are here, General Wilson, would you tell us a little about 
how this air technicians plan is working in the Air National Guard? 





PERMANENTLY LOCATED PERSONNEL 
General Wiison. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 
The air technicians plan, we feel, in the Air National Guard is one 
of the most important programs that we have had in that these people 
that are working are permanently employed there. They make their 
homes in this town wherever the unit is located and they have an 
interest in the program. They are not sent there for a 2-year period 
of time and then rotated. In fact, in some of our squadrons we have 
men who have been air technicians since 1925, when they started the 
Air National Guard program prior to World War II. These men 
realize that they have to make these squadrons grow; that they have 
to help it as much as possible or, otherwise, there is a possibility of 

Federal support being withdrawn and that they will lose their jobs. 
They are recruiters. They are all recruiters because in order to keep 
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their jobs they have to keep a certain strength in the guard program 
and therefore they see that the strength is there. 

To me it gives stability to a program; whereas, if you have people 
coming in for 2 or 3 years, and they are not from that area, they do 
not understand the local situation. For instance, you might have a 
Yankee down in the southern country and they do not understand 
the local situation. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, integration requires some time? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; most of our air technicians are members 
of the Kiwanis Club, members of the Lions Club, and Rotary Club, 
and they are a part of the community. 

We think the air-technician plan is one of the big reasons why we 
have had the suecess which we have had in the Air Guard program. 

Mr. Manon. You think it has been helpful from the standpoint of 
maintenance of the airplanes, and from the standpoint of safety, and 
so forth? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; we think by having these people there 
year in and year out that they increase the capability of maintaining 
airplanes because we send them to school, and they know they will 
come back to work on the equipment we have. I think, personally, 
the reason we have been able to fly the F-89 and the F-84—F—the 
high-performance aircraft—is because of the maintenance capability 
that we have. That, again, gets back to the fact that the individual 
lives there, he owns his home, he is a part of that community, and he 
is definitely interested in that unit progressing. 

Mr. Manon. General Wilson, I note in the statement which you 
were presenting earlier in the afternoon you had a paragraph entitled 
‘“‘Air technicians.” 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You did not get to that paragraph before we recessed 
for the day, but I was interested in your reference to it. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, that is sort of the picture. As I say, 
I have promised that we would develop the matter in the hearings, 
and you were very kind to come over here this afternoon, and we deeply 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Buragss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I wondered what the situation appeared to be, and 
what you have done, and what should be done about it. 


SURVEY OF PROGRAM BY DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Bureszss. Well, this is the situation from the Department of 
Defense point of view, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: 

When I first became acquainted with the existance of an air techni- 
cian plan I believe it was in the month of August 1955. That was a 
rather salutary month in my short career in the Department of Defense 
because that is the month in which you passed the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and that is also the month in which the President signed 
that act. Some time during that month I learned about the fact that 
an air technician’s plan from the Department of the Air Force had been 
referred to our Office a month or so earlier, and that it had come after 
some work had been conducted between the Department of the Air 
Force and the Civil Service Commission. 
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I was so tied up in trying to get this Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
on the road both from the standpoint of Executive orders, interim 
instructions and, finally, directives from the Secretary of Defense 
in order not to lose any time in complying with the mandate of that 
law, that I did not become fully acquainted with this plan. 

Mr. Manon. That is very understandable, because we all realize 
that you had more than any one man could possibly do during that 
period of time and you still have a tremendous burden of responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Bureess. I believe this was referred to our Reserve Forces 
Policy Board which is a statutory body set up by Congress to advise 
the Secretary of Defense and myself with respect to Reserve matters. 
I believe I am correct, General Hall, when I say that the plan was 
referred to them sometime in December. I believe that was the 
earliest meeting at which they could get to it at a meeting after this 
August date of which I spoke. 

















POSSIBLE OBJECTIONS TO PLAN 





The Reserve Forces Policy Board passed the matter along to me 
on the basis that there was no objection. I believe this is about 
right—that there was no objection to the Department of the Air 
Force proceeding with this plan, but with the sort of understanding 
that it would not set a similar pattern for the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Navy. In studying the RFPB 
record, it was learned I think for the first time, that the Department 
of the Navy had tried somewhat of a similar plan itself in earlier days, 
and had had some mishaps with it. Again, because of the starting of 
the session, and so forth, in January, I did not come finally to grips 
with the situation and the plan is still under study in my office. 

There are a couple of interesting points which I think the committee 
should know about in regard to the plan: 

The Department of the Air Force is in the process, I believe, of 
giving me some final positions on provisions of the law which was 
passed by the Congress and I am awaiting one or two in particular— 
the one on the 6-month critically skilled recruit which has been pro- 
; vided by a fairly recent Executive order of the President. I think it 
, came out in January, and I do not know what the Air Force final 
{ position on that one is going to be. However, it is in this field of 
technicians, and so forth, and I would like to have the advantage of 
that particular provision one way or the other before we take a final 
stand on this one. 

Secondly, I have asked my staff to do a comparison drawing 
between the proposed Air Force plan which General Wilson described 
in the Air National Guard, and a little better articulation of the 
difficulties which the Department of the Navy had with the plan that 
was discussed, but which they have not continued. 

_ [have also asked for a better breakdown of this cost situation which 
is the one that, of course, will be of major interest to us in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

[ am interested in obtaining information with reference to the 
operation of the plan in Federal civil service as compared with the 
operation of the plan in State civil service, and some of the differences 
that exist between the Federal civil service system and the State 
civil service system which are not completely clear to me. 
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I am also interested in trying to find out in this additional study 
that we have going on some of these points, and I would like to make 
it extremely clear to the committee that we have not taken a negative 
stand or moving toward the direction of a turndown of the Department 
of the Air Force on this matter. We would like to be sure that we 
are all right on the situation. 

For instance, there are many conditions of employment in the civil 
service and there are other conditions which might come up in case 
a man lost an eye or lost the health standards under which he could 
qualify air reservewise, as opposed to civil servicewise, and it poses 
some problems of overtime; it poses the problem of a man not being 
willing to get into the Air Reserve, or get himself tied up in that way. 

It poses the problem where if a man is taken out of the Reserve for 
any reason as to whether or not he would be willing to be moved 
bodily from one town to another town. 

All of these matters are things which cause us some concern, because 
if you embark upon a program of this kind and then later down the 
road find it will not work, and that you have to come back to that 
which you left some time before, it could be more costly in the switch- 
around. 

I am particularly interested in one aspect on which the Air Force 
has not assured me, and that is that status in the Air Federal Reserve 
is not conditioned upon prior service with the Air Force. The Air 
Force has no Federal Reserve plan in existence today which permits 
a man to be in the Air Reserve unless he has had prior service with 
the Air Force. That is not true in the Air National Guard, but it is 
true in the Air Federal Reserve. 

As far as I know, General Hall, there is no plan today where a man 
can have status in your Air Federal Reserve by going into a 3-month 
or 6-month program, or to be brought in for service in the Reserve, 
and then go into the Active Forces. 

He has to be in the Air Reserve today after he has served a mini- 
mum, which I think is now 4 years of prior service, with the Air Force. 

I am a little bit interested in that situation, and I have not gotten 
all the final answers that I want on that. However, I would like to 
assure you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that when 
these things are all drawn up in the final sense—and I hope it will not 
be too long—and when I could get the final positions on some phases 
of the Reserve Forces Act which I think are related in this field, then 
I think we would be in a position to make a firm and final determina- 
tion on the thing. 

NEED FOR NEW LEGISLATION 


One of the points that I would like to cite is that when we were in 
the middle of trying to get this Reserve Forces Act of 1955, I do not 
believe that I as an individual was ever approached by the Air Force 
to see whether or not we needed some legislative history or some pos- 
sible legislation in this area to put this into the overall Reserve picture 
which the President had instructed us to draw up. That is one of 
the things that we are also taking a look at right now. 


SUGGESTED ALTERATION IN PLAN 


Mr. Scrivner. You have a little different situation there than you 
do in the Air National Guard, but you still have another alternative. 
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It appears to me that with comparative ease you could place a 
member of the Air Force Reserve on active duty which would be 
substantially permanent active duty on these technicians, and you 
have eliminated a lot of the problems which you have just mentioned 
about civil service. 

Mr. Burecgss. I think one of the points in the plan, Congressman, 
is that they want to relieve the permanent party to go into active 
service details. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about. Perhaps, I did 
not make it clear. You could almost do it through a plan similar to 
what you have in the Air National Guard where these technicians 
are residents of that particular locality just exactly the same as the 
Air National Guard without worrying about the civil service and a 
lot of those things, and it would not be too difficult. As a matter 
of fact, if you have a man who is a good technician and one whom 
you want, you could even put out a directive to the effect that he 
would be on active duty and assigned to that one particular unit as 
long as he remained in the Reserves, and on active duty. 

In that way you would not have this matter of shifting permanent 
parties around at all. I am talking now particularly about your 
maintenance men. They would go into service with the unit in 
emergency. 

General Hauu. That is definitely, Mr. Scrivner, one of the ap- 
proaches that we studied. I have some personnel experts here who 
can probably explain this much better than I can, but one of the diffi- 
culties there is one of command. 

You want these individuals to be a part of that wing, and you want 
vour wing commander to be a reservist. So, actually, you would 
have people with completely different status in the same unit. One 
of them would be a member of the active forces, and one would be a 
reservist. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or they would both be reservists, but one of them 
would be on active duty at the time, which is not difficult to do. 
You can call men in from the Reserves and it might be called limited 
active duty but sometimes they stay so long it becomes permanent. 

Mr. Burcsss. It would be a reserve on active duty. 

General Hatt. Is there not some legal problem involved there? 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not impossible to do. 

Mr. Burcerss. That is one of the approaches which was studied at 
great length. 

Mr. Scrivner. Under such a plan you would not have to worry 
about the civil-service classification and you would not have to worry 
about the matter of overtime and the matter of physical condition. 
In other words, you would not have to worry about any of those 
things. You would not have to worry about civil-service retirement 
because his active duty would cover that. If he did not serve long 
enough, you might have to go back and make a restitution, but it is 
not impossible, by any means. 

General Haru. We found when we did apply that principle to a 
fairly small degree several years ago that it did create kind of a pre- 
ferred class in that there was a group of individuals who were members 
of the Air Force but nonetheless were permitted to live at home and 
were not rotated overseas, and things like that. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I know, but this man is not becoming a part of 
the active Air Force at all, and it is not anticipated that he would 
any more than the man in the National Guard unless he is called 
into Federal Service. You are anticipating that these units will be 
called into active Federal duty at the same time. It just so happens 
that your technicians are on limited active duty, who would go in 
with the unit when called. Either do that, or just put all of your 
eggs in one basket and put them all in the Air National Guard, and 
you have it solved. General Wilson would gladly take care of that 
almost overnight. 

Mr. Burcesss. He is quite a stemwinder, Mr. Congressman; I will 
tell you that. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is not any reason why the Air Force Reserve 
program cannot be very much similar to the Air National Guard 
program. However, you say ‘‘Well, it has never been that way, and 
tradition says we should not do it, and all of that.” 

You could say the same thing about the Regular Army as com- 
pared to the National Guard. Sure, regulars are rotated, and the 
National Guard is not. Well, so what? The National Guard was 
not set up to be operated on the basis of regular duty, nor was it set 
up to be rotated. Your Air Force Reserve is not set up to be rotated, 
either. The mere fact that a man is on active duty—a reservist— 
with his old home unit to which he is assigned, would not disturb me 
a great deal merely because he was not going to be rotated overseas 
some place. Local assignment is the basic element of the Reserve 
program in that they are primarily civilians who are living at home, 
and only come on to active duty in time of emergencies. 

Mr. Bureess. That is certainly true. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not their vocation; it is their avocation, 
whereas a man in the regular Air Force has a vocation and part of his 
vocation calls for rotation. 

Mr. Manon. How would you differentiate between the two? 

Mr. Scrivner. He is a reservist on active duty. There is a lot of 
difference. 

Mr. Manon. We have reservists on active duty all the time, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is a special type of active duty. He is a 
reservist who is a technician on active duty assigned right there to 
take care of that particular unit’s equipment, just the same as the 
technician in the National Guard. The Army National Guard 
has them also. They have their technicians who are on duty all the 
time taking care of all the trucks and other equipment just the same 
as the Air Force Reserve would have their technicians taking care of 
the Reserve unit planes and equipment. 


FINAL DECISION ON PLAN 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee is not undertaking to 
make a recommendation at this time in regard to this problem. I 
personally feel from what I know about it that this business of the air 
technicians in the Reserve program sounds good. I believe the 
benefits will outweigh the disadvantages. However, I am no student 
of the matter, and I am not prepared to vote at this time on it. In 
view of the interest in it I felt it was worthwhile to develop all of the 
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facts and that is what we had in mind at this time—to develop all 
of the facts here and develop this record for the use of Congress 
because there are many Members of Congress who are interested 
in the Reserve program. 

Mr. Secretary, we felt that since this matter was not presented 
at all by the Reserve people when they discussed these matters, so 
far as I know, they did not give any information from General Hall 
or these other people. 

Mr. Buregss. As I say, I did not get so fully astride it as I might 
have if it had been brought in as an element of this Reserve Forces 
Act. I would like to say for your information, sir, and that of the 
committee, that I think within a short period of time we will have a 
firm and final decision. We are not approaching this thing negatively 
at all, but we do recognize that it is an improvising situation. When 
you attempt to tie two personnel systems together with them working 
in tandem and you train a man one way in one system and a different 
way in another system, you have some headaches. We would like 
to anticipate those and draw up standards which would preclude the 
possibility of our having to backtrack if we did not approve this 
thing on a pretty sound basis. There are some concerns about it, 
but I think if you can give us a while longer, we can come up with 
something. We have been pretty busy on other aspects of this thing. 
I think the Department of the Air Force is planning to give me some 
final positions on some things which we still have pending and [ 
think we will be in a position to take some steps. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be worthwhile. 

Mr. Burcesss. We are in a positive frame of mind about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might require some modifications in the Reserve 


Act, byt if it is something solid, there should be no difficulty in getting 
enactment. This subcommittee and the Armed Services Committee 
are interested in getting a good technician’s setup in the Air Force 
Reserve just as they have it in the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we thank you 
gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Buregss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Monpay, Marcu 19, 1956. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. R. H. CARMICHAEL, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PRO- 
CUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSON- 
NEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

H. 0. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS 

COL. R. M. WANDERER, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, 
DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. G. T. WEIR, OFFICE, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, 
DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

I. W. ARTHUR, OFFICE, DEPUTY FOR PLANS AND PROGRAMS, 
DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. MARVIN F. STALDER, CHIEF, TECHNICAL TRAINING DIVI- 
SION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. JOHN J. FISCHER, DEPUTY CHIEF, PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND 
TRAINING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

COL. J. M. ETCHEMENDY, HEADQUARTERS, USAF, DIRECTORATE 
OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, FLYING TRAIN- 
ING DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. K. P. BERGQUIST, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AiR FORCE 


Program and financing 





| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 








PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | | 


Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service account): | 











1. Operation of aircraft 7 _..| $469, 957,005 | $504, 260, 056 | $613, 479, 000 
2. Logistical support-- : -------------------|1, 213, 822, 147 |1, 402, 735, 908 | 1, 479, 235, 807 
3. Training support ; ad 260, 270, 023 309, 554, 196 347, 770, 200 
4. Operational support--_-_-- sb al ts cg silane sie | 763,841,275 | 898, 767,010 1, 044, 891, 100 
5. Medical support ie eo ee ddan eee ‘ | 67,675, 633 74, 758, 816 78, 129, 800 
6. Servicewide support__----___- f 554 Leen ...| 158, 001, 859 197, 593, 768 215, 494, 093 
Ir a sae 3, 688, 000 | 7, 000, 000 

Total direct obligations. ..._.............-.--...-----|2, 933, 567, 942 |3, 391, 357, 754 | 3, 786, 000, 000 
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Program and financing—Continued 


Continued from page 1006 


Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
accounts): 
1. Operation of aircraft _._- 
2. Logistical support_------ 
3. Training support--.---- 
4. Operational support---- 
5. Medical support 
6. Servicewide support 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 
FINANCING 


Comparative transfers to other accounts 


1955 


other 


, 383, 293 


30,5 23, 
11, 325, 


actual 


798 
321 


j, 878, 007 


11, 


417, 


459 | 


498, 932 


84. 026. 


3, 017, 


606, 566, 57 


Unobligated balance brought forward (: antic ipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 


tions) _- 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military 
fund reservations 
All other___- 


Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current- 


military assistance fund reservations 


assistance 
718, 
55, 490, 


year 


504, 


810 


752 |3, 517, 059, 91 


1956 estimate 


$9, 070, 980 
“ oni, 826 
» Ot Lt 


125, 702, 161 


1957 estimate 


», 951, 000 
3, 436, 593 
, 601, 000 
23, 667, 000 
, 633, 000 
2, 471, 407 


138, 760, 000 


5 | 3,924, 760, 000 


, 129, 630 


, 949, 110 


032 


882 | —197,7 


oe) 


, 035, 520 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reimburse- 
ments to be earned in future years from military assistance 


fund reservations) - 


Appropriation (adjusted) - 


, 949, 


2, 566, 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year- - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary --_. 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than pe rmanent.. 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Pay above basic rates__- 
Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things_-_- ‘ 
04 Communication services_........---.-- 
05 Rents and utilities 
06 Printing and reproduction - 
07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies. as 
Labor contracts with foreign governments! _- 
Supplies and materials........................- 
Equipment 
oe aw — and indemnities 


08 
09 
13 
15 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total direct obligations 


1 Average number of persons—1955, 
73115—56——64 


78,939; 1956, 83,711; 


a] 


1955 actug 


37, 267, 841 
782, 062 

, 118, 483 

, 530, 582 


698, 968 


1, 106, 244, 738 
101, 512, 978 
84, 218, 357 
59, 164, 946 
63, 781, 401 
23, 688, 433 
506, 611, 165 
55, 584, 834 
84, 179, 863 
781, 845, 205 
52, 491, 008 

1, 931, 280 
6, 759, 465 


2 2, 928, 013, 673 
1, 003, 865 


GS-5.4 


110 


000 97, 496, 


570 


— 138, 760, 000 


3, 786, 000, 000 


1956 estimate 


331, 354 
167 
301, 765 
321, 230 


$4, 209 
GS-5.4 


| $1, 221, 948, 005 | 


1, 408, 100 
4, 854, 597 


41, 193,996 | 


1, 269, 404, 698 | 


1, 251, 346, 498 
108, 837, 062 
83, 293, 911 
84, 825, 193 
75, 567, 190 
22, 255, 435 
706, 889, 805 
56, 896, 766 
96, 729, 200 
842, 339, 491 
54, 515, 617 
157, 600 
3, 924, 350 
3, 387, 578, 118 
1, 106, 350 





4, 927, 009, 808 


“8, 386, 471, 768 


1957, 82,024. 


1957 


estimate 


338, 096 
169 
320, 275 


318, 066 


$4, 231 

GS-5.4 

$1, 307, 645, 737 
1, 451, 200 

45, 333, 613 


a 354, 430, 


550 


1, 329, 573, 850 
118, 959, 400 
83, 393, 300 
98, 079, 700 
85, 678, 700 
25, 952, 000 
843, 547, 336 
64, 679, 000 
95, 890, 400 
972, 849, 100 
65, 182, 900 
151, 000 

3, 072, 564 


3, 787, 009, 250 


3 785, 924, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





























Object classification | 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
Continued from page 1007 | 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for | 
other accounts): 
01 Personal services_.___- acl Tene ai EE $9, 454, 230 $18, 058, 200 $24, 856, 700 
03 Transportation of things. - Pbwawticesackkcaneenketl 1, 938, 889 4, 421, 000 2, 354, 000 
04 Communication services_......................- 1, 966, 970 3, 113, 000 3, 131, 000 
i EE MI cc ncn ccceunecmgucion 4, 290, 821 6, 003, 000 6, 058, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction_-_.......-..-.--.---- 102, 153 300, 000 300, 000 
07 Other contractual services_-_...-.......-.------ 34, 083, 699 46, 643, 800 67, 106, 700 
Services performed by other agencies_- eabuaet 977, 332 4, 784, 200 1, 730, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.._...............-....-.- 30, 638, 909 41, 818, 961 32, 745, 000 
i SS a tA es was 573, 807 560, 000 478, 600 
Total reimbursable obligations_..............- 84, 026, 810 | 125, 702, 16 138, 760, 000 
Total, Department of the Air Force__.......-- 3, 011, 036, 18 | 3, 512, 173, 929 3, 924, 684, 000 
Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 
| 
| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
RUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILARLE | | 
DNs. Sect onicence se iscseetacucencbabenoee | $3, 502, 792, 000 $3, 597, 496,570 | $3, 786, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Army” | 
Oe ai ha ti el EGON, RN is ee 
Transferred to— | 
“Military personnel, Air Force” (69 Stat. 31).....-.| —40,000,000 |......--..-2-22 Jo. 
“Reserve personnel, Air Force’’ (68 Stat. 348). _..._- Ce EN cb tnnicnciucmieasnebnmbhehniéine 
“Air National Guard, Air Force’’ (68 Stat. 349)-_-_-- ND iss nenn cncitu a ne eawe puictacantaie 
RE I ia i sce siietiss Shs wc cesta tee 3, 452, 566,000 | 3, 597, 496, 570 3, 786, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward (appropriations and 
relmbuareamonts earned)... ...... 2 -occcnvcccscececcese 1, 355, 763, 330 | 1,342, 108, 087 1, 408, 161, 170 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military 
euniobamite Gail weer CONeme. na 5 oe ooo rs esc ccdeccthoccccesteecccuce —39, 200, 000 —82, 500, 000 
Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned - -_-__-_--- 4, 808, 329,330 | 4, 900, 404, 657 5, 111, 661, 170 
Balance brought forward (anticipated reimbursements 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions): 
I So ee ee cee eke ee ars ie 2, 386, 410 105, 135, 520 
Unobligated i ale Ake as Oot te carl atin ae ci dita ahs amindha ai bgt pike einlinin es BEE, GE SOO Nicicenienpshnadiakas 


Future year’s anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations 


Total budget authorizations available 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 





144, 335, 520 


4 952, 664, 850 | 








Expenditures— 
Out of current authorizations. .............-.....-..- 2, 326, 680, 647 | 2, 505, 000, 000 2, 810, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations....-~------2722227777722-]” 978, 527,010 |” 985, 000, 000 990, 000, 000 
a ir So ones tae tetremeinsene 3, 305, 207, 657 3, 490, 000, 000 3, 800, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward (appropriations and 
INNES 60 wchicnchvnonanenseatancreee 1, 342, 108,087 | 1, 408, 161, 170 1, 294, 092, 702 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, 
Er a eon aoaunen 161, 013, 586 | 41, 443, 487 100, 068, 468 
Total expenditures and balances from appropria- | 
tions and reimbursements earned -------------- | 4,808, 329,330 | 4,939, 604, 657 5, 194, 161, 170 
Balance carried forward (anticipated reimbursements to | 
be earned in future years from military assistance fund 
reservations): | 
a a cia rds een nn dheoiionkunigmnieads 2, 386, 410 105, 135, 520 22, 635, 520 
oe Ee tices reandgadenesaanentbdtinahon RROD fod inwadhaslcdlbee > qasceceencn 
Total expenditures and balances----......-.----.-- 4, 952, 664, 850 | 5, 044, 740, 177 5, 216, 796, 690 


Epitror’s Note.—The detailed justification pertaining to this appropriation, 
presented throughout the following pages, are not exactly related to the new 
budgetary structure as reflected in the preceding schedules taken from the 





President’s budget. Presentation of the justifications are on the basis of the 


old budget structure as set forth in the following schedule. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Summary of program requirements by budget program 


Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Operation of aircraft - | $1, 046, 447,497 | $1, 027, 098, 432 $1, 127, 500, 000 

| Organization, base and maintenance equipment | 
and supply ....-------- ; 226, 980, 294 213, 196, 808 87, 646, 000 
| Logistical support-- ue seapaces----seeen) “A, 196,978,848 | 1,319,146, 764 , 426, 655, 000 
| Training support 2 senate seated 259, 876, 456 | 305, 505, 996 342, 334, 000 
Operational support--......------- ae | 712, 161, 868 | 848, 593, 705 | 988, 991, 000 
Medical support. - ----- ‘ 77, 483, 655 86, 986, 691 | 90, 909, 000 
| Serviecewide support. - - 146, 203, 129 186, 025, 970 203, 525, 000 
Contingencies. - --- es 0 3, 688, 000 7, 000, 000 

Total fiscal year program (including reim- 

bursable military assistance) - - | 3, 606,131,747 | 3, 990,242,356 | 4,374, 560, 000 


FINANCING 


| Comparative transfers (—) and to other accounts. 18,029,577 | —53, 052,811 
| Unobligated balance brought forward (antici- | 
pated reimbursements to be earned from mili- | | 
| tary assistance fund reservations. - - -- a —141, 949, 110 
| Advances and reimbursements from other ac- 
counts: 
Reimbursements from current year military 
assistance fund reservations —3, 718, 032 |-.-- aes 
AlJ other -| —165, 490,382 | —197, 743, 865 | 
Future year’s anticipated reimbursements from 
current year military assistance fund reserva- 
Nati cea enitasiatitdesUbtiebmakeanee —144, 335, 520 | 
| Unobligated balance carried forward (antici- 
vated reimbursements to be earned in future | 
years from military assistance fund reserva- | 
i 141, 949, 110 0 | 


Appropriation or estimate............-.--- 3, 452, 566, 000 | 3, 597, 496, 570 4, 193, 000, 000 
| 


Mr. Manon. The next item pertains to Operation and Maintenance 
appropriations, I believe. Please proceed, General Bogart. 

General Bogart. Mr, Chairman, our next presentation is the train- 
ing support panel presentation. This covers program 440 of the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation. Because of its close tie-in to 
the personnel requirements and the fact that it is a panel-type presen- 
tation we would like to go into it at this time before we start the 
balance of the maintenance and operations appropriation. 

I think that it might be appropriate at this time to invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to the maintenance and operations appropriation 
working book, which summarizes the total requirements for the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation. You will recall that we have 
already presented certain of the requirements in maintenance and 
operations, including maintenance of aircraft and some of the con- 
struction and installation requirements for communications. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, 1956 AND 1957 


Section I of the appropriation working book gives the detail of the 
program changes since our presentations last year, for the fiscal year 
1955 and fiscal } year 1956 programs. These changes have been reported 
to the committee in our reprograming report and they will be covered 
in detail by the witnesses in the various program areas. 
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(The table is as follows:) 


Comparison of fiscal year 1956 program requirements as reflected in 1956 budget 
with fiscal year 1956 program requirements as shown in fiscal year 1957 budget 
(all data on fiscal year 1956 budget structure basis) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


A. SUMMARY BY PROGRAM 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Net | ‘Total | Program | 





planned Plus | program | require- | Increase 
Program | program | reimburse-| require- ments per | (+) or de- 
per 1956 | ments ments per | 1957 | crease (—) 
budget | 1956 budget | budget 
(1)  — (4) eo + -@ 
410 Operation of aircraft __- $1, 200, 000 $51, 628 | $1, 251,628 | $1,027,098 | —$224, 530 
420 Organization base and maintenance | 
equipment and supplies ‘ 190, 000 18, 261 | 208, 261 | 213, 197 +4, 936 
430 Logistical support___--- ‘i ao} ! 1, 222, 974 | 20, 897 1, 243,871 | 1,319, 146 | +75, 275 
440 ‘Training support : a ; 240, 000 9,177 | 249, 177 | 305, 506 | +56, 329 
450 Operational support_- Eins 700, 000 | 19,302! 719,302] 848.594 / +129, 292 
470 Medical support. ; ‘a 63, 000 | 13, 317 76, 317 | 86, 987 +10, 670 
480 Servicewide support , 164, 000 136 164, 136 186, 026 | +21, S90 
490 Contingencies. --_--- 8, 000 A 8, 000 3, 688 —4,312 
Total fiscal year program. --- 2 1 3, 787, 974 132, 718 3, 920, 692 | 3, 990, 242 | +69, 550 





1 Includes $7,974 supplemental estimate to cover certain transportation costs not included in the original 
estimate, 
EXPLANATION 


Fiscal year 1956 program changes 

During the Air Force presentation of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate for 
the maintenance and operations appropration, we presented an estimated total 
program requirement for fiscal year 1956 of $3,920.7 million. The fiscal year 
1956 program requirements, as reflected in the fiscal year 1957 congressional 
budget estimate now under consideration, is $3,990.2 million, which reflects a net 
increase of $69.6 million. As was the case in the fiscal 1955 program increase, 
during the same period, the net increase is the result of increases in procure- 
ment programs and services performed for others, which are reimbursable. 
This increase in the reimbursables program largely resulted from a change in 
policy of the Department of Defense in the method of treating procurement for 
orders placed by the other services or by MDAP recipients. Again, it is em- 
phasized that the increase is a net increase and that there were many factors 
which entered into the differences. A recapitulation of the more significant 
changes by budget program follows: 

(a) Program 410, “Operation of aircraft.’—The major factors which caused 
the net decrease of $224.5 million in this budget program were: (a) Decreases 
in estimated contract costs of several types of auxiliary fuel tanks, (b) a change 
in policy governing MRM support, which was explained to the committee during 
the presentation of the MRM panel, (c) a reduction in the flying hour program 
of the Air Force and the Air Force Reserve, (d) adjustments in standard stock 
fund prices for aviation petroleum products, and (e) a reduction in procure- 
ment originally planned for items that have been recoded from central procure- 
ment to authorized local procurement, therefore did not require financing from 
this budget program. 

(b) Program 420, “Organization, base, and maintenance equipment supplies,.”’— 
The net increase of $4.9 million in this budget program was the result of the 
following changes: (a) Increased requirements for high altitude flying clothing, 
navigational equipment, survival equipment, and items of equipment included 
in housekeeping and station sets to be prepositioned in overseas areas, and (b) 
increased requirements for modification kits for in-use ground equipment. These 
increases were partially offset by decreases attributable to (a) reduction in 
quantities required to be procured from this program of certain items recoded 
from central procurement to local procurement, and (b) reduced procurement 
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requirements resulting from the change in policy governing MRM support (from 
1) to P concept to a D to D plus 60-day objective). 

(c) Program 430, “Logistical supports.’’—The net increase of $75.3 million in 
this budget program resulted from, (a) the pay raise for classified Federal 
employees, (b) increase in requirements for local procurement of items originally 
budgeted in programs 410 and 420, (c) unforseen requirements for contractual 
maintenance of real property, (d) increase in requirements of contract mainte- 
nance of aircraft and aircraft engine resulting from recomputations based upon 
Air Force programs published subsequent to the submission of the fiscal year 1956 
President's budget, and (e) pay raises for German and French civilian employees. 

(d) Program 440, “Training support.’—The net increase in this budget pro- 
gram of approximately $56.3 million resulted from the following: (a) The pay 
raise for classified Federal employees, (b) an unforseen increase in the number 
of civilian employees resulting from substitution of civilian for military per- 
sonnel during the period of fiscal year 1955 subsequent to the submission of the 
fiscal year 1956 budget estimate, (¢) increased costs for contract flying training 
resulting from adjustments to program and renegotiated contract training rates, 
(d) increased requirements for per diem payments for military students attend- 
ing temporary duty courses as a result of revisions made to the joint travel 
regulations of the Department of Defense, and (e) increased fund requirements 
to finance local procurement of items recoded from central procurement to local 
procurement and which were originally budgeted for in programs 410 and 420. 

(e) Program 450, “Operational support.’—The net increase in this budget 
program of approximately $129.8 million resulted from the following: (a) Pro- 
gram changes which required additional funds such as project White Alice, 

SAGE, and reduction in Army support for Air Force dependent housing in Japan, 
(b) increase in requirements for local procurement of items originally budgeted 
for in programs 410 and 420, (c) the pay raise for classified Federal employees, 
(d) increased requirements for per diem payments for military personnel as a 
result of revisions made to the joint travel regulations of the Department of 
Defense, (e) increases in the accommodations services capitation rate for utility 
services in the United Kingdom, and (f) civilian pay raises for German and 
lrench civilian employees. 

(f) Program 470, “Medical support.’—-The net increase of $10.7 million in 
this budget program resulted from: (a) The pay raise for classified Federal 
employees, (b) increases in civilian personnel staffing, material consumption, and 
other related medical activities resulting from an unforeseen increase in patient 
loads, (d) procurement of Salk’s polio and influenza vaccines, anl (e) increased 
utility service costs resulting from a revised pro rata distribution of such costs 
to medical activities. 

(9g) Program 480, “‘Servicewide support.’—The net increase of approximately 
$21.9 million in this budget program resulted from: (a) Pay increase for classified 
lederal employees, (b) requirements for the support of certain classified intelli- 
gence activities that were unforeseen at the time the fiscal year 1956 estimate was 
prepared, (c) a comparative transfer from program 490 for certain classified 
projects which, in fiscal year 1957, will be funded from this program, (d) an 
increase in communication service requirements related to the air defense 
program, (e) a complete realinement of the Strategic Air Command communica- 
tions system, and (f) increased cost of communication services in Spain. 

(h) Program 490, “Contingencies.’—In fiscal year 1957 certain classified re- 
quirements of a recurring operational nature, previously financed from this 
program, will be supported from program 480 without jeopardizing the security 
nature of the Air Force intelligence mission. This reduction of $4.3 million, 
therefore, reflects the comparative transfer of funds to program 480. 




































TRAINING SUPPORT 






General Bocarr. I would like to proceed, if it meets the desires of 
the committee, with our presentation of the training support panel. 

: Section I of the working book for program 440, “Training Sup- 

port,” again covers the program changes for fiscal year 1955 and 

fiscal year 1956, as now set forth in the 1955 and 1956 columns of the 


1957 estimates. 
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These changes are due primarily to the changes in rates of com- 
pensation for civilian personnel, and in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
changes in the temporary duty per diem and travel rates. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


ProcraM 440: TRAINING SuPPORT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 











| | | 
t'| Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
No. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
‘s pln catest ac inti ianttont Hoe i tie 
443 | Schools and training_- $55, 002,735 | $70,430,005 | $76, 915, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies. ‘ 4, 673, 190 5, 526, 900 5, 129, 000 
447 | Installation of fixed communications—electronics tech- 
nical components : 0 250, 000 0 
448 | Base maintenance and operations. -- ‘ 195, 970, 586 | 225, 894,390 | 252, 550, 000 
449 | Major repairs_-_- ‘ bpd ecawee : cab 4, 229, 945 | 3, 404, 701 | 7, 740, 000 
Total fiscal year program (obligations)... ___-- 259, 876,456 | 305, 505, 996 342, 334, 000 





PROGRAM STATEMENT 


Budget program 440, “Training support,” provides funds for all expenses under 
the maintenance and operations appropriation which are identifiable as direct 
costs of the various Air Force personnel procurement and training programs, in- 
cluding certain training equipment and supplies required in approved training 
programs of operational commands. Air Force personnel procurement and train- 
ing programs covered in this estimate consist of the following elements: 

(a) Personnel procurement 

(b) Military technical training 

(c) Flying training 

(d) Professional education 

(e) Reserve training 

(f) Reserve officers’ training corps activities 
(9g) Air Force Academy 

Personnel procurement.—The funds requested in this area are for recruiting 
and will also provide support for an extensive reenlistment program. The re- 
enlistment of airmen improves the quality of all operations in support of the Air 
Force combat mission. Each reenlistment eliminates expenditures necessary 
to recruit and train a replacement. Quality as well as quantity must be 
maintained. 

Military technical training.—The Air Force is integrating the basic military 
training course with the various technical training courses. This integration is to 
be partially implemented by end fiscal year 1956. Complete integration ultimately 
will result in a reorientation of the training effort from one of training 100 percent 
of the unskilled procurement in basic military training and only a portion in 
basic technical schools, to the more desirable position of training all of the 
unskilled procurement toward Air Force requirements. 

The military training portion consists of the initial processing, outfitting, 
classification, and indoctrination in basic military subjects of all airmen, except 
reservists, who come into the Air Force direct from civilian life. 

The technical training porton provides the formal school training necessary 
to qualify personnel to perform required duties at the semiskilled, technician 
and supervisory technical skill levels. Specialist training is also conducted to 
qualify officers and airmen on new types of equipment. 

Flying training includes both pilot and aircraft observer training. The pilot 
training program for fiscal year 1957 reflects a training production of 6,232 new 
pilots. Of this total 5,514 will be USAF; 494, Air National Guard; 112, mutual 
defense assistance program; and 112, Latin Americans. The program associated 
with the new pilot production consists of preflight training, primary, and basic 
training on both single-engine jet and multiengine conventional aircraft. 
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A second category of flying training is aircraft observer training. Aircraft 
observers are defined as all air crew officers other than pilots and medical per- 
sonnel requiring proficiency in such skills as navigation, bombardment, radar 
operations, electronics countermeasures, reconnaissance, aircraft performance 
engineering, and airborne armament operation. The fiscal year 1957 program 
provides for a 2,698 observer training production. 

In addition to the new pilot and observer production, combat and corollary 
training will be provided in specific types of aircraft with student input being 
derived from both new production and experienced rated personnel within the 
Air Force. 

During fiscal year 1957, the airbase structure required for flying training will 
consist of: (a) 9 civilian contract primary pilot schools; (b) 5 basic single-engine 
jet pilot schools; (c) 3 basic multiengine conventional pilot schools; (d) 8 
combat training schools; (e) 4 observer schools; and (f) 3 miscellaneous schools 
(1 helicopter and liason, 1 pilot instructor, and 1 survival). 

Professional education, conducted under the supervision of the Air University 
Command, is designed to increase the professional proficiency of the officer corps 
of the Air Force. It includes the pure military sciences as well as technical 
sciences peculiar to military requirements. The various activities involved are: 


























Student inputs 








Activity 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal vear 
1955 1956 1957 













institute of Technology, USAF. 7 aa 3, 934 4. 464 4,148 










(a) In-residence_.. id duds cet (423) (551 (551) 
(>) Civilian institutions. ._- (3, 511) (3, 913 (3, 597) 
Air University resident schools and courses: 
(a) Squadron Officer School _ - ; ; 2, 250 2, 250 2, 250) 
(6) Command and Staff Schoo}_.-------- ‘ 530 1, 000 1, 000 
(c) Air War College. _- : : 160 160 160 
(d) Academic instructor oe a . ; 1, 260 1, 260 1, 26° 
(e) Air weapons training. -_--.-.-.---- 3,010 3,010 3, 200 





100 SOO) 1, 000 





(f) Reserve officer orientation. .-......--.--- 





| RES a: ae ee es caedieesi be a ll 7, 310 8, 480 8, 870 

















In addition to the above-named types of training, the Air University Command 
administers the extension course institute program which will provide cor- 
respondence course instruction to an estimated 150,000 participants during fiscal 
year 1957. The medical training program, also administered by the Air Uni- 
versity Command, provides for the training of 8,513 officers and airmen in 
medical courses. 

The Reserve training program is composed of two elements: (1) The individual 
training program which has been established to provide trained personnel to meet 
the mobilization requirements of established units and organizations; and (2) the 
unit training program which is composed of organized fighter-bomb, troop-carrier, 
tactical-bomb, and supporting units. The following table illustrates changes in 
the major activities for which training support funds will be provided : 












tae: Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Activity 1955 1956 1957 















27 37 42 
79 | 95 107 





Flying facilities_.........- at eee sie 
Air reserve facilities..............--- eth EAs oh 8 ee eink 













The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program provides training in leadership 
and aviation science over a 4-year period. This program is now functioning 
at 188 institutions and the fiscal year 1957 class is expected to provide 7,035 
graduates. Of this total 5,500 are programed to enter flying training: 960 will 
; have engineering and technical backgrounds; 225 will be nonflying, nontechnical 
graduates; and 350 will be veterans with no active duty obligations. Funds 
will be required in fiscal year 1957 to support the participating educational insti- 

tutions and for summer training at 41 Air Force bases. 
The Air Force Academy is temporarily located at an interim site at Lowry 
Air Force Base, pending construction of permanent facilities at Colorado Springs, 
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Colo. This estimate provides for maintenance and operations support for the 
first two classes of 300 cadets each. 

The fiscal year 1957 fund requirement of $342,334,000 for the training sup- 
port program is described further by budget project in separate statements 
which follow this program outline. 

General Bocarr. Our witness for program 440, “Training support,” 
is the Chairman of the Training Support Panel, General Carmichael. 
He has a prepared statement, ‘which is included in section 2 of the 
working book. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General CarmicuarL. Mr. Chairman, my statement is 33 pages long 
and has 22 charts. Colonel Wanderer has a statement of some 15 
pages with about 13 charts. Colonel Wanderer will deal primarily 
with trying to tie in the programs and the dollars, while I will deal 
penn in trying to explain the enormous training program we do 
lave 

Training, as used here, not only includes training per se, but also 
the job of getting the people, educating them, training them, and try- 
ing to hold on to them; the retention and reelistment. programs. 

With your permission, sir, I will start with the prepared 
statement. 

My presentation will cover the individual training within both 
the Active and Reserve establishments for fiscal year 1957. It is in- 
tended to justify dollars being requested in program 440. Follow- 
ing my presentation, this program will be presented in more detail. 
The material shown in the charts will be furnished in tabular form 
for insertion in the record. 

My main purpose is to get across to you the various elements that 
make up our total personnel procurement, training, and educational 
programs for fiscal year 1957. Individual training in the Air Force 
is very diversified. 

I intend to show you: First, how we arrive at our training require- 
ment; second, the ways and means by which we accomplish the train- 
ing job; and lastly, what it costs in terms of dollars. 

The training requirement is generated for the most part by the 
extremely heavy personnel losses experienced by the Air Force. These 
losses are not common to the Air Force alone. They exist in the other 
services to an even greater extent. In 1957, we will be taking in and 
training new people in order to replace our losses in fiscal years 1956 
and 1957. In addition to replacing losses, we continue expanding the 
Air Force in 1957 toward our 137-wing goal and toward our military 
manpower ceiling of 975,000 people. 


MILITARY STRENGTH OBJECTIVES 


Before dealing more specifically with our losses, I would like to show 
you the total military strength objec tives of the Air Force over the 
period from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1959. 


Total military strengths, fiscal years 1955-59 
i eG ATI oe ast ie As chee ee een nt Greene 960, 000 
Senn NN ORIN os. 3S er ee pee eas kh ieee ae 916, 000 
Eeenns NG I Kis a eS cael ceeaueencnge Ba cebiaiial ica dois atesnetoas 936, 000 


OGRE (REG a aed dtd bo chdb aoe ese ee aaseneipiorineess 969, 000 


en SUNS PR tit ok 3. Lion cee edanaedh ind sadenddnemeasinnd 975, 000 
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The index on the left indicates personnel, by thousands, plotted 
against the end strength for each year. As you will note, we drop to 
a low point of 916,000 by end fiscal year 1956, and with level procure- 
ment we attain 975,000 militar Vv strength by end 1959. 

The next chart shows how this total milit: ary strength is broken 
down by category for fiscal years 1955, 1956, 1957, and 195) 8. Here 
you can see that the airmen stre ngth steadily increases after reaching 
a low in fiscal year 1956, and the officer strength reaches its maximum 
point in 1956 and levels off in 1957 and 1958. The totals show the same 
figures as the military strength on the previous chart. 










Military end strength 










1957 





1955 1956 


















Airmen é ‘ ; i S18, 478 768, 130 789, 100 $22, YOU 
Officers - - - ; ‘ 137, 149 144, 720 142, 500 142, 500 
Cadets. - --- 4, 319 3, 150 4, 400 


















Total. <a 959, 946 916, 000 936, 000 969, 400 











TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 






The force level and total number of military personnel by category 
are refined by the Air Force into an organization and personnel pro- 
gram, which is a compilation of military and civilian strength 
requirements projected over the programing period. The strength 
requirements are expressed in terms of requirements by command, 
units, and bases. This program document serves as the basis for the 
computation of the skill requirements which the Air Force must have 
in its personnel inventory in order to perform its mission. The next 
step in the cycle is to project military personnel gains and losses by 
skills. We then match our future requirements against a future in- 
ventory of skills which we estimate will be available within the Air 
Force during the program period. The difference between the skill 
requirements and the projected availability is our training require- 
ment, 

This chart illustrates what I have been saying. Our total losses are 
shown by the line sloping downward from left to right. This is a 
hypothetical situation which represents what would happen over a 
t-year period, were we to take on no replacements. The difference 
between this line and the upper programed objective line represents 
our gross personnel procurement and training requirement. 













Effect of attrition without procurement 









| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 













Programed strength_ __ 960, 000 916, 000 936, 000 969, 000 975, 000 
Without procurement. ___-- 960, 000 740, 000 619, 000 497, 000 337, 000 
\ 






i Now I will get back to the losses that I mentioned in the beginning. 
‘ We begin the fises al year 1957 with 768,130 airmen on board. We esti- 
mate th: at during the year we will lose 186,980 of these people. The 
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large majority of them, some 98,488, will be airmen who complete 
their term of service and do not reenlist. 


RETENTION 


I would like to digress here and state that the Air Force has taken 
vigorous action to try and keep more of its people in the Air Force. 
Congress, the Department of Defense, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and the Chief of Staff have all recognized the problem and have given 
their wholehearted and enthusiastic support toward finding solutions. 
Basically, our philosophy has been and still is to do everything pos- 
sible to make the Air Force way of life a better way of life. The 
prompt and effective action taken by the 1st session of the 84th Con- 
gress in the passage of the Career Incentive Act and by the 2d session 
of the 83d Congress for the reenlistment bonus were major factors in 
retaining greater numbers of our technically trained personnel. This 
year we are asking for further assistance in terms of medical care 
for dependents and more family housing. Internally, we have been 
able to get all of our commanders from top to bottom and all of our 
noncommissioned officer supervisors to exercise their individual and 
collective influence in trying to make life more attractive. Basically, 
we have been conducting a program of good common sensible human 
relations. Our objective is to make our people happier and, in turn, 
more productive with a high state of morale and efficiency. We hope 
that ultimately life in the Air Force can be so satisfying and so re- 
warding that large numbers will elect to make a career of the Air 
Force. In short, reenlistment should be, and we hope will be, a natu- 
ral byproduct of an era of good human relations. I am happy to 
report that since December of 1954 our overall reenlistment rate has 
had a favorable trend upward. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Reenlistment rates 




















[Percent] 
oa = 3 - re | . 
| Allair-| Ist | Allair-| Ist 

men | termers men oe 

1954: | 1955—Continued | 
ee od one ees 25 | 13 NN kd ects ae ee! | 26 17 
August __-._. ga ores se 21 | 9 ROS... ccawan chao adwhis a sas 25 18 
NOE 6S Eee dieencad 19 9 RS Seb 2 3358 2h eed ee ok 32 22 
RU oo poe ee SO 22 13 | SE EER Sa 30 21 
I ne ean 25 13 POs osoace Vdldngiakheatins Jeet 43 33 
(0 ORS eee 19 13 Se foe 50 34 
1955: NS EE ES aa | 45 30 
DNS aks winkcs' es ssa ahem 20 12 nh 4 cede cacncdmnekeeat 45 | 27 
I Ste nctacbdenaanttonws 26 16 PON ios ininmtnvndnaannn’ 45 | 30 


1 Bonus effective July 15, 1954. 
2 Pay raise effective Apr. 1, 1955. 


This chart shows you what has happened. The index on the left 
shows percent, along the bottom is shown time in months from July 
1954 through November 1955. The bottom line shows the monthly 
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reenlistment rates for first-term airmen and the top line shows the 
monthly reenlistment rates of all airmen ; you will note the encouraging 
trend. The first-term rate rose from a low of 9 percent in September 
1954 to 30 percent in November 1955 and the rate at which all of our 
airmen reenlisted went from 19 to 46 percent similarly. However, I 
would like to insert here a word of caution that the battle is not yet 
won. While there has been general improvement among all of our 
various career fields, the rates for our soft-core skill areas have been 
considerably greater than for our hard-core areas. The soft-core 
areas such as food service, transportation, supply, and general ad- 
ministration, have reenlisted at nearly twice the rate of the hard-core 
areas such as oad armament systems, airplane and engine 
maintenance, and air traffic control and w arning. This is a serious 
difference. The people in our hard-core areas are the ones who really 
run the Air Force. They are people who are directly connected with 
operating and maintaining airplanes, their auxiliary equipment, and 
the ground systems which control and direct them. In these fields, we 
can use only those with a very high order of aptitude. Generally, too, 
only those with a high-school education or better are successful in 
these critically important areas. The equipment is so complex that our 
courses take many weeks and months of highly specialized training. 
The end product is a young man of greater potential to the Air Force 
and also with greater opportunities outside. . Because this type of 
person has more to offer to begin with, and because he acquires more 
while with us, his opportunities on the outside are especially favorable 
to him. He is most often able to command a salary much greater 
than we can pay our most skilled technician or our highest ranking non- 
commissioned officer. Generally, this type of person has a level of 
aspiration much higher than can be satisfied as an enlisted man. 
These skilled and capable people are the ones who leave the Air Force 
in great numbers to go to school and further their ambitions. Or, 
they go into industry at very handsome salaries. 

Therefore, we should like to emphasize that our job in reenlistment 
is not finished and, in turn, the dollars that we must spend to get and 
to train replacements within the critical areas are still lar ge in 
number. 

GAINS AND LOSSES (AIRMEN) 


Airmen losses versus gains 





Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 





Losses Gains Losses Gains Losses | Gains 


12, 860 161,961 | 11, 987 129, 254 10, 501 128, 7 

15, 726 21, 407 20, 055 13, 951 11, 987 13, 

24, 968 6, 655 41, 685 6, 094 29, 046 6, 

73, 406 4, 034 85, 726 4, 872 90, 117 4, 5: 

58, 094 2, 967 40, 898 2, 352 2, 
3, 659 | 1, 842 4, 708 850 7 
1, 959 452 35 
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This chart shows the gains and losses of airmen by grade. It is 
broken into 3 separate years, 1955, 1956, and 1957. On the vertical 
scales are the grades beginning with E-1, airman basic, through master 
sergeant, E-7, The horizontal scale shows losses and gains in thou- 
sands. As you can see, our gains are predominantly in airman basic 
and our losses are highest in the airman, Ist class. These airmen we 
are losing have advanced in grade and skill to the level of full produc- 
tiveness. That is, they have had sufficient theoretical tr aining and 
practical experience to be fully productive on their own w ithout close 
supervision. Here I would like to mention that this loss of some 
80,000 airmen, Ist class and staff sergeants in fiscal year 1957 is a 2- 
way loss. We not only lose the man’s potential productiveness but 
we lose his potential for becoming either a highly skilled technician 
or a supervisory senior noncommissioned officer. 

For every one of these valuable men lost, we must start at the bottom 
to recruit and train a replacement. This is not only a very expensive 
proposition, but it is also time consuming. 

Mr. Deane. Is that the usual trend? The record or the history 
shows that they do go into these upper grades? 

General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, Mr. Deane, in 
the hard-core areas—that is, the more complex areas, which require 
aman more highly apt—we cannot keep enough of them to upgrade to 
the vacancies we have.., 

Mr. Deane. Without interrupting your statement, put something 
in the record to substantiate that. 

General CarMICcHAEL. Yes,sir. We could upgrade them if we could 
keep them, but we cannot keep enough of them to fill up the vacancies 
we do have. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Historically the Air Force has experienced skill level shortages in highly eom- 
plex technical skills. One factor that contributes to this condition is the long 
training lead times required to qualify airmen at the 5 level and at the 7 level: 
the 5-level airman being a fully qualified mechanic, whereas the 7-level airman 
is a highly skilled technician or supervisor. The degree of proficiency required 
in a complex skill, low reenlistment rates in these skills, and increases in require- 
ments and authorizations of complex skills, with a high percentage at the skilled 
and technician level, are other factors contributing to these shortages. 

Reenlistment rates in complex skills have not been high enough to support 
technician level authorizations even though a vigorous upgrade-training program 
has been in effect. The training and experience requirements in a complex skill 
prevent many airmen from reaching the technician level of proficiency during 
their first enlistment. For those airmen who are able to progress to the tech- 
nician level during their first enlistment there is usually only a short period of 
service remaining after they become qualified at this level. To realize any real 
benefit from an airman at the technician level of proficiency in a complex skill, 
it is necessary to retain him beyond his first enlistment. The following data 
reflects the vacancies that exist in the higher supervisory and technical skills 








we 
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from three of the more complex career fields that would be filled if the retention 
of more airmen beyond their first enlistment could be realized: 



















As of As of As of As of 


Career field Degree of skill Dec. 31, | June 30, | June 30, | Dee. 31, 
| j 1953 1954 1955 1955 


































20, intelligence. - -- aS ‘ Technician, 7! Author- 2, 946 3, 572 2, 509 1 2, 465 
(Collection, production, level. ised. 

disemination of data which Assigned 1, 294 , 243 275 21,375 

has strategic or tactical Percent. _. 43.9 34.8 50.8 5 55.8 

value from intelligence | Skilled, 5 level Author- 1, 453 1, 567 2, 510 2, 786 
view point.) ized. 

Assigned 2. 046 2, 027 1,919 2. ORS 

Percent... 140. 8 129.4 76. 5 74.8 

7 and 5...-. .| Author- 4, 399 5, 139 5, 019 5, 251 
ized. 

Assigned 3, 340 3, 270 3. 194 3, 460 

Percent__. 75.9 63.6 63. 6 65.9 

), radio-radar maintenance.._ Technician, 7 Author- 7, 688 8, 060 8, 996 9, 154 
(Encompasses functions | level. ized. 

of installation, mainte- | Assigned. 5, 789 5, 941 5, 920 6, 212 

nance. repair and overhaul Percent. _- 75.3 73.7 65.8 67.9 

of radio-radar systems.) Skilled, 5 level.-| Author- 20, 054 20, 740 23, 026 22, 982 
ized. 

Assigned... 18, 366 18, 942 16, 486 18, 012 

| | Percent... 91.6 91.3 71.6 78. 4 

7 and §..........; Author- 27, 742 28, 800 32, 022 32, 136 
| ized. 

Assigned 24,155 | 24, 883 22, 406 24, 224 

Percent -_- 87.1 86. 4 70.0 75. 4 

32. armament-systems mainte- | Technician, 7 | Author- | 5, 802 5, 538 4, 743 4, 947 
nance. level. ized. 

(Encompasses functions Assigned _ 2, 304 2, 545 2, 419 2, 338 

of installations, mainte- | Percent. -. 39. 7 46. 0 51.0 47.3 

nance and repair of bomb- | Skilled, 5level..| Author- 9, 803 9, 189 8, 899 9, 397 
navigation, fire control,and | ized. 

turret systems and special | Assigned_ 9, 285 9, 877 9, 536 9, 972 

equipment and testing de- | Percent... 94.7 107.5 107.2 106. 1 

vices pecular to such sys- | 7 and §_-.-.--..- Author- | 15,605 14, 727 13, 642 | 14, 344 
tems.) ized. 

| Assigned. 11, 589 12, 422 11, 955 12, 310 

Percent--.| 74.3 84.3 87.6 | 85. 8 
















1 Authorized strength: Approved worldwide permanent party spaces programed as of the reporting 
dates shown, 
2 Assigned strength: Number of persons assigned against approved permanent party authorizations. 
Percentage: Percentage of assigned permanent party in relation to the authorized number of approved 
spaces. 









GAINS AND LOSSES (OFFICERS ) 







General CarmicHaEL., The high rate of turnover in certain skill 
areas of our officer inventory : lso generates a continuing and expen- 
sive training requirement, both in formal schools and on the job. 






Officer losses versus gains 















Losses | Gains 



















na at 13, 264 | 20, 661 
Fiscal year 1956 ak Pa ee NARS EAT A Oe ee See AD ee 14, 906 22, 477 
Pe TI ek cas * ees Tet ek. wba eubndiins cacanks Seah adeeiksetaned 16, 652 | 14, 432 














This chart shows losses and gains in our Officer Corps. Losses are 
shown on the left, gains on the right. The horizontal scale is in thou- 
sands. As you can see, fiscal year 1957 is a high loss year and a low 
gain year which explains our lower end fiscal year 1957 strength. In 
fiseal year 1957, we go from an officer strength of 144,720 toa strength 
of 142,500. Our losses will be 16 ,652; our gains, 14,432 with a net 
decrease of 2,220. Our training program is planned to train the 14,- 
432 officers gained plus adv anced tr alning for those requiring it. 
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RECRUITING 


The first step toward satisfying our fiscal year 1957 requirement 
for trained people is to recruit them. The major responsibility for 
the procurement of airmen has been assigned to the 3500th Recruiting 
Wing within the Air Training Command. This organization was 
established in July 1954 when Congress authorized the Air Force to 
do its own recruiting. The wing has six groups, whose detachments 
and stations are located throughout the United States. The group 
areas of responsibility correspond to the Army areas. 

Prospective enlistees are initially contacted by our recruiters and 
are then sent through the Armed Forces examining stations and joint 
processing centers. At the Armed Forces examining station, mental 
and physical exams are administered and those qualified are formally 
enlisted. 

The Armed Forces examining stations are manned by all four serv- 
ices on a workload basis. The joint processing centers serve only the 
Air Force and the Army and are jointly manned by those two services. 

Largely because of our recruiting organization, we have been able 
to maintain a strictly volunteer Air Force with a minimum tour of duty 
of 4 years. 

In addition to recruiting both male and female airmen, the recruit- 
ing wing also is charged with procuring aviation cadets, nurses and 
_WAF officers. Also, in July 1955, the wing began an intensive drive 
for veterans of all services. ‘We not only reduce training costs when 
we can induce a former airman, soldier, sailor or marine to join us, 
but we get a person who is likely to make the Air Force a career. 

The success of our total procurement job is clearly based upon get- 
ting our message before our prospect and his parents. A vigorous 
advertising campaign is needed to encourage the enlistment of 4-year 
volunteers, prior-servicemen, and aviation cadets. In order to be 
effective on both a national and local basis, the USAF employs a 
professional advertising agency. With their assistance, we have been 
able to capitalize on public service radio, television, and magazine 
coverage. 

Motivation research studies disclose that young men and their 
parents know very little of the opportunities available through enlist- 
ment in the Air Force. In order to disseminate recruiting informa- 
tion to the maximum number of prospects and their parents, which 
is essential to maintain a volunteer Air Force, we must use mass 
communication media. 

The funds which are appropriated by the Congress each year for 
recruiting advertising purposes cover the immediate needs of provid- 
ing sales tools for the recruiters and are not used to purchase time 
and space in national media of general circulation. The only space 
purchased is in those publications which pinpoint our market of 
young men and which we refer to as “target” media. 

All other advertising, including radio and television, is on a public 
service basis. Through the medium of public service advertising, 
it is estimated that the Air Force receives time and space which would 
cost between 10 and 12 million dollars annually if it were purchased 
by the Air Force. (The public service advertising referred to does 
not include manufacturers’ advertising.) 
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The combined achievements of the 3500th Recruiting Wing and 
the advertising effort have contributed greatly to our success in main- 
taining an all-volunteer Air Force. 


OFFICER PROCUREMENT 


Officer procurement, fiscal year 1957 


ROTC 6, 660 
Medical officer 3, 921 
Aviation cadet . 

Direct 844 
Officer Candidate School 548 
Warrant officer 450 
Military Academy 364 


Total officer procurement 14, 482 


I have previously shown you the recruiting job to be done in 1957 to 
maintain our airmen strength. This chart shows you the specifics of 
officer procurement in fiscal year 1957 by source. The total office pro- 
curement during 1957 is 14,432. On the left, the index is personnel by 
thousands. From left to right, these columns show: 6,660 from the 
AFROTC program; 3,921 medical officers; 1,645 aviation cadets; 844 
direct appointments and recallees; 548 officers from the OCS; 450 
warrant officers; and 364 from the Military Academies. AFROTC, 
the principal source of officer procurement, will provide most of the 
officers for pilot and observer training and for the nonrated positions 
except those direct appointments required for chaplains and specialists 
for the medical service. 


Up to this point, we have considered procurement requirements 
largely in terms of numbers. However, before turning to our training 
requirements, I would like to emphasize that we do not overlook the 
quality aspect of procurement. We believe it extremely important to 
get the very best people available. We have developed and we are 
using many testing devices in order to be as selective as possible. 


ORGANIZATION 


I shall now discuss the origanizational structure of our training 
forces. 

The Air University prepares offices for command and staff positions 
and provides professional education to meet the technical require- 
ments of the Air Force. The Air University is also responsible 
for AFROTC training and for training in aviation medicine. Under 
Air University are such units as the Air War College, the Air Com- 
mand and Staff College, the USAF Institute of "Technology, the 
USAF Schools of Aviation Medicine, AFROTC, the USAF Ex- 
tension Course Institute and the Research Studies Institute. 

Air Training Command provides basic military and technical train- 
ing, flying training and combat crew training. Basic and technical 
training are handled by the Technical Training Air Force; pilot and 
observer training by the Flying Training Air Force; and combat 
crew training by “the Crew Training Air Force. 

The mission of the Air Force Academy is to provide instruction, ex- 
perience and motivation to each cadet so that he will graduate with 
qualities of leadership and knowledge required of an “officer in the 
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United States Air Force, and with a basis for continued development 
throughout a lifetime of service to his country, leading to readiness 
for responsibility as a future air commander. 

Continental Air Command has command jusisdiction over the Air 
Reserve units and individual members of the Air Force Reserve with 
the exception of mobilization assignees of other major commands. 

All of the other major commands play a prominent role in the Air 
Force individual training program, for they have the tremendous job 
of upgrade training of all of their personnel, on-the-job. 


MILITARY TECHNICAL TRAINING 


And now, to get more specific about the training job to be done. 
First, military and technical training. In its program of indoctrina- 
tion and technical training, the Technical Training Air Force has 
three objectives: to train new airmen as rapidly as possible for their 
jobs; to provide advanced training for career personnel who will 
move into broader areas of utilization; and to conduct t special train- 
ing in new and complex weapons systems. 


Airmen training requirement 





| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











Occupational area 1955 1956 1957 
| | 

Combat support dees . eget Mideane cons aae aa 26, 076 | 23, 799 24, 274 
Ee od i ckagebpubeumb esp binehenccces 18, 103 16, 523 | 21, 347 
Maintenance engineering pic aan pee sda a ora hasnt 32, 455 | 29, 591 36, 241 
DEN PT OO EEO on ns nec tcemneeasnenn 9, 188 | 8, 379 10, 787 
RN he onse. < catagory RaAnetds saewe< das ewes syndeencnes ane 28, 218 25, 741 18, 572 
Personnel and administration... _............-....-.-..------- 31, 772 | 28, 982 19, 414 
Comptroller Savknec eke ne bead 06 56 sated. no skh dae deedaus 957 | 871 141 
Special services..........-..- iinttnas MiiinThh adwawl eee wetes 5,103 | 4, 662 2, 471 

Tanne Srebins eminem 8g, i << on eb nsec 151, 872 | 138, 528 133, 247 


The airmen training requirements have been consolidated on this 
chart, broken down by ‘occupational area. Height of the bars indicates 
personnel by thousands. The dotted column is fiscal year 1955; the 
column with diagonal marking, fiscal year 1956; and the solid column, 
fiscal year 1957. The first three areas, combat support, electronics 
engineering and maintenance engineering, represent our greatest 
requirements and the most complex skill areas. Sixty-one percent of 
our training requirement goes into these three broad fields. 

The concept of training our airmen has recently undergone a sig- 
nificant change. During fiscal year 1956 a transitional integration 
of basic military and technical training is taking place. The concept 
which was in effect until January 2, 1956, provided for a separation 
of military training and technical training for newly enlisted airmen. 
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This chart shows you a comparison of the old system and the present 
system of training the new recruit. The old system is shown above 
and the present system below. Along the horizontal scale is shown 
time in weeks. 

Under the old system, all new recruits attended an 11-week basic 
military training course of instruction. At the end of this course, 35 
percent were assigned directly to the major commands and the remain- 
ing 65 percent went into technical training for an average of 21 weeks 
after which they were then assigned to the major commands. Average 
time in training was 32 weeks. 

Beginning January 2, 1956, airmen going to technical schools receive 
only 6 weeks of basic military training at the military training centers. 
The remaining 5 weeks of this training will be given at the technical 
schools. Airmen not going to technical schools will still receive 11 
weeks of military training at the military training center. You will 
note that the average time in training for the technical school gradu- 
ate has been reduced from 32 to 27 weeks. 

We will learn many things during partial integration which we do 
not know now. We believe the lessons learned will lead to further 
modifications and improvements in the military technical training 
programs. 

Concurrently with the decision to implement partial integration, 
reduced procurement was adopted and technical training course 
lengths were reexamined. We have reduced dur student pipeline and 
permanent party by approximately 14,000 spaces with an ultimate 
saving of 21,000 in view. These spaces have been given to newly 
activated combat units. 
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This chart shows the diversity of training and the variation in 
course lengths. The length of courses in weeks is shown on the ver- 
tical scale and along the bottom is reflected a representative selec- 
tion of courses. Courses vary in length from 64 weeks to the min- 
mum course of 11 weeks. Approximately two-thirds of the training 
requirement is in the longer, more technical courses. The remaining 
third are in the soft core skills in which OJT is used extensively. 

Since the technical training will be reduced in scope, field training 
must be amplified to provide the necessary broadening of career 
airmen. Mobile training units which were initially used to train 
only on new equipments can assimilate the additional jobs of upgrade 
training and assistance in the OJT mission. 

Neither advanced technical training nor special training will be 
changed by the revised concept. Advanced training continues to be 
geared to the requirements of the commands for supervisors and 
technicians. 

Special training is geared to new Air Force equipments and tech- 
niques and receives top priority because of its intimate relationship 
to new weapon systems. In the special training area, the equipment 
is sO expensive and complex that the cost per student for factory 
training in fiscal year 1957 is approximately double what it was in 
fiscal year 1955. This high cost is caused by the requirement for 
training in such complex weapons as the B-52, in which we are 
training 100 people at a cost of $39,800 or $398 per student at Boeing 
Seattle; the F-102 with its highly complex MG-10 fire-control sys- 
tem, in which we are training 350 people at a cost of $740,440, or 
$2,123 per student at Hughes; the F-101, in which we are training 
277 people at a cost of $39,476, or $348 per student at McDonnell; 
the F-104, in which we are training 151 people at a cost of $56,560, 
or $372 per student at Lockheed; the Sage control and warning sys- 
tem, in which we are training 384 people at a cost of $440,000, or 
$1,146 per student at Lincoln Laboratory, MIT, Boston, Mass.; and 
many other comparable equipments. In addition, during fiscal year 
1957, the Air Force will be required to continue expansion of special 
weapons training. 


COSTS OF CONTRACT TRAINING COURSES 


Mr. Scrivner. If I may interrupt, General, you say it costs that 
much, but that does not say much. What are the elements of that 
cost? For instance, the highest example you give is for Hughes, 
$2,123 per student. For what are you spending that money, when 
you say it costs so much? 

General CarmicHaEL. Mr. Scrivner, that is a 28 weeks’ course, as I 
recall. Could I get an itemized breakout for the record ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Contracts for factory training are very carefully negotiated to be sure that 
the cost is fair and reasonable in accordance with applicable laws governing 
the award of contracts. 

The fee covered by these contracts is similar to what is normally called 
tuition, except that within the cost the contractor usually furnishes materials, 
such as manuals or textbooks, for example, that the nonmilitary student attend- 
ing a regular educational institution would purchase for himself. In the case 
of the MG-10 fire-control system course with Hughes Aircraft Co., the con- 
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tractor furnishes: (1) Necessary personnel services, which include engineer 
instructors-and other technicians; (2) training aids and instructional materials; 
(3) laboratory supplies; (4) classroom and training facilities; and (5) repair 
and overhaul of Government-furnished equipment not manufactured by the 
Hughes Co. In general, factory training courses are more costly than those 
offered, on a continuing basis, at established civilian schools. Among the 
reasons for the differences are: (1) The courses are designed to satisfy specific 
Air Force requirements; (2) the number of students is usually relatively small 
and entries are not normally on a long-term basis; (3) the salaries of the 
instructors, often engineers, are above the average due to the complex nature 
of the equipment involved; (4) in the Hughes course, for example, the student 
is under instruction for 1,050 hours, whereas in the average college course, the 
student would be under instructor supervision for approximately 420 to 560 
hours in a like period of time, and (5) college tuition seldom represents the 
total cost of instruction, since the difference is provided from endowments 
or appropriations. 

A list of the subjects taught in five representative factory training courses, 
the student hours devoted to each subject, including an estimated cost per 
student-hour, follows: 


MG-10 fire control system factory training, Hughes Aircraft Co. 


PEE se EL REIGN LOTTE ANAS LL SELLS TELL ES LOLS 1, 050 

Cre INI is ie ee anes cae can nena eoenetenlll $2. 02 

Subject Hours 

I. Introduction to course, locality, and plant.._.__-__--___-__-______-- 7 

II. Introduction to MG-10 FCS basic circuits__.___._.-.---___-____--- 37 
III. Introduction to the FCS covering its development, background, 

general characteristics, and classification.-__....__._._-._--__-_---. 6 

IV. Overall FCS block diagram and functional relationships___._....___ 12 

V. Block diagram study of FCS functions and functional sections_____ 115 


VI. FCS block diagram review, detailed circuit explanation, alinement 
procedures, system testing and test equipment fault diagnosis and 








location, demonstrations, class participation, and examinations___ 373 
NV Ba gL als lc eins aasigrgs ehimpeiniencalesaieaudeLiaiaiotetnetne 20 
ea ci si et in asda ce bcibncucbia es dna pbsmranadavinlgwahiac: Re ea ceaer 88 
Ih i ear DRAIN i os alan ccna hice endian monica Ceibene 442 
a 1, 050 
SAGE training, Lincoln Laboratories, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
ants aw iccern min caencammnimaabh toe ibe et oS 229 
CORE ie CERIN is nica beer dincitinntdntnna ad dangiitiistpne ante aed $5 
Subject Hours 
1; ee) Ce, DOOR acai ch res oe es ssh inns ensesiowioes 2 
II. Introduction to AN/FSQ-7, direction central___.._.__._-_________-____ 6 
Ill. AN/Bimu-t PrOeremine® Operations... ene 12 
IV. Direction center operating sections. 22... cnc nee cence 90 
Vi, “Dee ee Gees Gre tton oi a ri 30 
WU « a lair le te dee pittemibcaebo ennai 29 
Fe i acerca cneneemnnnsibpsenttenintimantentTenniecanpesitigey ticle 60 
hs lle dae De eee ae ok ec abe 229 

B-52 factory course, Boeing Aircraft Co 
cease tein ean genenaninmahiaeneanbeasitrtic 240 
a $1. 66 
Subject Hours 
I. B-52 familiarization and systems introduction._._..._._-..--_-_.--.--- 80 
a aoe caoiaueiedaeeittbtounpintiinetmnenatinns 40 
TIE) Pees MUN GL JO I So 40 
Ie eas ialc t eastei lease nenitantinenininipaierniaididaah 80 
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F-101 factory course, McDonnell Aircraft Co. 


inne siti. incitim instantiate brill tinny incipratiniccnictinin tatiana edna 200 
Comh: nent: Coa RO iets ickilttn the atts enctittlnnewigine~wpielbintisiitleabianeds $1. 74 
Subject Hours 
EAS tame TN a oe at ces Bee cigtgred eee een ages 72 
i, em OC EE OURO GOT abn re panes rmnenanmlneege aie me neemieteioen 36 
a en eentieennGa ameenameerneomuris mn maaan enciapinniaaes 28 
ca Nn paige riga he rala te ene e nial aici anata 32 
¥V. Air-conditioning and pneumatic systems.__..........-_.....-.--...- 32 
a a ee ee eee ee 200 
F-104 factory course, Lockheed Aircraft Co. 
EE DRL LE LE OL LN a 200 
areca TEC hat ca as casa eeddenhne aegis $1.86 
Subject Hours 
Eiri ee newraneibnts ose oes. ee a os 72 
12> Seeremiie ane Soe! AyeveIns.. ... . Wn enn eet lle 36 
I cae ance 28 
RV ens NR SS See, ee bet ee 32 
V. Ainoconditioning and pneumatic syetems......... -— 26s nccnceeccaqee == 32 
OUR neat te eee ee eee oe eee tee se an eeeiele 200 


Colonel Sratper. The complexity of the equipment causes the ex- 
treme cost. The MG-10 fire-control equipment is very complex. It 
picks up radio and radar sensories and puts them into mechanical 
operations of the airplane and guides the airplane completely from 
the ground into the target. 

Hughes contracts for that course. We contract with them for it. 
This is the tuition cost. The course, as the general said, is 28 weeks 
long. In other words, it takes a considerable length of time just to 
train the student in that course. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. When you train a student at such a very great cost, 
do you try to select an airman or an officer who will be with you for 
some considerable time, or not ? 

Colonel Stratper. We do select and take career airmen for the high- 
level supervisory billets, but because of the volume involved we have 
to train some basic airmen. They have to be high aptitude people. 
We hardly put any people in that course who are not Stanine 9. 

Mr. Manon. Who are not what? 

Colonel Srauper. Stanine 9. That is the highest aptitude. The 
smartest kid we can get we put in the course. We cannot guarantee 
he will stay after that 4-year enlistment. We use up 28 weeks or 
more before he is productive. 

General CarmicuAen. Insofar as possible, Mr. Chairman, we are 
trying to foresee the day when we will not send anybody to these 
expensive types of courses unless the man is either on a long-term 
enlistment or will reenlist in order to go to the course. But we have 
not arrived at that day and time. We have not enough people with the 
right aptitude who stay with us. These people whom we need, com- 
mand large salaries in industry. Some of them go to work for Hughes 
as civilians. 
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HUGHES CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. What kind of contract do you have with Hughes? 

General Carmicnart. Sir, I am not familiar with that. 

Colonel Sratper. The contract with Hughes, sir, is based on a cost 
per student-hour. We negotiate with them until we can get that cost 
down to the minimum. Very often because of the limitation of the 
amounts of equipment or the availability of equipment we have to send 
them to the Hughes factory. They give us a cost per student-hour 
which includes all of their instructional personnel. 

I might say, on that particular system they do not have one single 
engineer who knows the whole system. In other words, they have to 
break it down into a number of engineers to give the different train- 
ing on components of the system, because the s system is that complex. 

You have to remember, sir, the MG-1D is on the F-102, that is just 
coming into the inventory and it is brandnew. We have never had ex- 
perience with it in the Air Force until this year. 

Mr. Manon. If our weapons become increasingly more complicated 
we will probably have to ground them all because we will not have 
anybody to operate them. 

Colonel Sranper. We hope not, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It isaserious problem. Does Hughes employ people in 
any case at excessive rates of pay for training purposes, that you know 
of? What is the story on that? 

Colonel Sranper. Not that we know of, sir. They furnish the people 
at their standard going rates of pay. 

Mr. Manon. Are these p eople engaged solely in training, the people 
at Hughes who do the oul with the students? 

Colonel Sratper. No, sir. Very many of them are right off of their 
line; engineers. 

General Carmicnart. Sir, the way that is contracted for, if it is 
contracted for less than $100, 000 the Technical Training Air Force 
deals directly with the contractor in entirety. If it exceeds $100,000 
the Technical Training Air Force negotiates the contract, which is 
subject to postaudit, and then submits it to the procurement people 
in the Air Materiel Command for review and approval. It is then 
returned to Technical Training Air Force for administration. Al- 
though we are responsible to see that the Government gets the most 
for its money up here we are not in the details of contrac ting, although 
we can find the answers to any questions you want. 

Sir, that completes the military and technical training. I should 
like to turn now to the flying training. 
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FLYING TRAINING 


Turning now to our flying training program, this chart depicts 
the comparison of the degree of qualification required of World War 
II pilots, the present subsonic pilot, and the future supersonic pilot. 
The horizontal figures indicate the months of training required to 
achieve these various pilot requirements. 

To us in the Air Force, it has been quite apparent that as the com- 
plexity of the equipment increases, the degree of qualification and 
proficiency of pilots also has to increase. In order to relate these 
qualifications with the flying hours required, the chart following this 
will depict the hours by type aircraft required for the degree of 
qualifications indicated in this chart. 

It should be noted that this chart depicts in the World War II phase 
a lower degree of qualification in a shorter training period. An in- 
creased degree of qualification training in this period would have 
been difficult to achieve without additional training in tactical units 
in what was then first-line type aircraft. 

The first overlay, which shows our present training program, in- 
dicates a higher qualification than during World War II, primarily 
because of the increased flying hours during the training phase, 
due to the use of aircraft that are more adapted to the training mission, 
and the modernization of the instruction techniques. 

The second overlay which shows our planned training program 
indicates the degree of proficiency and qualification that will be 
obtained within relatively the same number of months as the present- 
day program. ‘This will provide a pilot with an increased degree of 
proficiency who will be combat capable in supersonic aircraft. This 
will be achieved by increasing the course hours that are being made 
available by reducing the pilot production and by introducing aircraft 
into the training system which are more progressive in nature and 
related as a training vehicle. These aircraft will be developed spe- 
cifically for a training mission. 

The following chart illustrates the planned training program that 
will provide the tactical units with a combat capable pilot in super- 
sonic aircraft. 
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On this chart I would like to show you the evolution of the flying 
training programs. In preflight we have gone from a course 1 month 
in length to a 3-month course for the aviation cadet. The AFROTC 
officer still receives only a 1-month course. In the primary phase we 
have gone from a PT/T-6 program of 130 hours to a PA-18/T-6 
combination of 140 hours, or T-34/T-28 combination of 130 hours 
which will be converted to an all T-34/T-28 combination program 
of 130 hours for fiscal year 1957. In our basic phase we have gone 
from a T-6/T-83 combination program of 135 hours to a T-28/T-83 

120 hours program in 1956 to a straight T-33 all-jet program of 105 
hours in fiscal year 1957. Our planned program for primary and 
basic incorporates the use of T-34, T-37, and the TZ aircraft for 
approximately 275 to 300 hours’ flying time within about a 12-month 
training period. 

The TZ is an unknown transitional vehicle that we have some leads 
on, but not the final article. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRAINING AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Does your statement contain a general description of 


what the various planes are that you have referred to? 
General Carmicnarn. It does not, sir; but I have attachments we 
‘an insert for the record. 
Mr. Manon. The T-33 is a jet? 
General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 
Colonel WaANnpERER. Sir, photographs and operating material are 
included in the working book. 
Mr. Manon. I understand. I was thinking about the record itself. 
Colonel Wanperer. We will extract the operating criterial and 
insert them in the record. 
Mr. Manon. Just a little of it. 
(The information is as follows:) 


1. The present undergraduate flying training uses the T-34 and T-28 aircraft 
in the primary phase, and basic single engine utilizes the T-33, with the B-25 
as the basic multiengine trainer. There follows a description of each of these 
aircraft: 

(a) T-34.—The T-34A is a single engine, low wing, all metal aircraft 
equipped with tricycle landing gear, built by Beech Aircraft Co. Seating 
arrangement is of the two-place tandem type with all instruments and pri- 
mary controls duplicated in the rear cockpit. The aircraft is powered by an 
0470-13 Continental engine, rated at 225 horsepower, and a Beech hydraulically 
operated constant speed propeller. The aircraft is equipped for night flying 
and instruction in basic instrument flying. Radio equipment consists of a VHF 
transmitter-receiver and low-frequency receiver. The aircraft is equipped with 
electrical instruments, retractable landing gear, and wing flaps. The fuel 
capacity of the aircraft is 50 gallons. The design gross weight of the T-34A 
is 2,900 pounds. 

(b) T-28.—The T-28A, built by North American Aviation, is a two-place 
tandem, single-engine, low-wing, all-metal two-place trainer. The cockpit is 
equipped with instruments and communication equipment identical to that of 
present-day fighter aircraft. Other features of the aircraft include dual con- 
trols, tricycle landing gear, and a steerable nose wheel. The aircraft is powered 
by a Wright Cyclone, 7 cylinder, air-cooled radio engine, Model R-1300-1A, 
which develops approximately 800 horsepower. The normal gross weight of 
the aircraft is approximately 7,425 pounds with 177 gallons of fuel. 

(c) T-88.—The T-33A, built by Lockheed, is a two-place, tandem, single- 
engine, jet-propelled trainer. It is equipped with Air Force standard instru- 
ments and communications equipment. This tricycle landing geared aircraft 
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is powered by the Allison J-33-A-35 engine which develops 4,600 pounds of 
static thrust. The weight with 800 gallons of fuel is approximately 15,500 
pounds. 

(d) B-25.—The B-25 is the twin-engine, two-place, high wing basic trainer 
built by North American. It is the modernized version of the World War II 
aircraft. The aircraft has dual controls, a tricycle landing gear, and is fully 
equipped with Air Force standard instruments and communications equipment. 
Wright Cyclone R-2600 engines power the B-25. The gross weight of the B-25 
with a full fuel load of 975 gallons is 25.000 pounds. 

2. The Air Force plans to modernize the undergraduate-training program 
by replacing the T-28 with the T-37. The T-37, manufactured by the Cessna 
Aircraft Co., is an all-metal, two-place, low-wing monoplane. Powered by 
two jet engines, the Continental J 69-T-9, this primary trainer is equipned 
with a retractable tricycle landing gear and jettisonable-type canopy. The 
aircraft has side-by-side seating, dual controls and ejection-type seats. The 
T-37 weighs approximately 5,600 pounds, carries 310 gallons of fuel, and has 
a wide range of performance, specifically, cruise from 130 to 300 miles per hour. 

3. Present combat training is conducted in F-84, F—86, F-89, F-94, TB—47, 
and TB-29 aircraft. With the exception of the TB-29, all aircraft are combat 
capable and identical to those in the tactical units. The 29’s are modified as 
trainers and are not considered to be combat equipped. 

4. Future combat training will be conducted in those aircraft cited above in 
paragraph 3, plus F—100's and F-102’s. The F-100’s and F-102’s will be combat 
equipped aircraft identical to those used in tactical units. 


USE OF TRAINING TIME 


Mr. Scrivner. If I might interject further, in order to get the 
record clear, you have been talking about two things. You talked 
about a basic 5 months and 105 hours. You know and I know what 
we are talking about, but others may not. What do you mean when 
you say 5 months, first; and, second, what do you mean by 105 hours? 

General CarmicHakE.. Those are flying hours, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is 105 hours of time that the man actually 
trains in that particular type of plane? 

General CarmicHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does the 5 months mean? 

General Carmicuart. The 5 months includes his ground training 
time in addition to the air flying time. The basic phase of the 5 
months is that period of time where, the man having been tanght to 
fly the airplane, is further instructed as to how to employ the air- 
plane as a military weapon, continuing his training into more ad- 
vanced types. 

Mr. Scrivner, perhaps it would be better to insert in the record 
a little concept of training, together with what is done during this 
period of time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just so that if some person asks a question: “What 
do you mean by a basic 5 months and 105 hours?” you can give an 
answer. It is a lot more than 105 hours in 5 months. They might 
ask, “What is he doing the rest of the time; sitting around reading 
the funnies ?” 

In other words, there should be a fairly compact story telling the 
type of work he is doing in that 5 months, besides his actual flying. 

General CarmicHaAEL. Suppose we put in a statement showing the 
activity of the young man during each one of these phases? 

Mr. Scrivner. You might well do the same thing when you get 
over to the crews and back in the primary, to give a pretty good 
picture of what the young man is getting in the way of instruction. 
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General Carmicuar.. Yes, sir. I can promise you that he is not 
wasting his time. This time is completely scheduled; academic on 
the ground and flying in the air. ' 

Mr. Scrivner. The persons we have to make the promise to are 
those people who are paying the money. What I am trying to do is 
get a picture for the taxpayer, to show him what he is getting from 
this. 

General CarMICcHAEL. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


1. Aviation cadet preflight training.—This course is 3 months’ duration. The 
purpose of the course is to provide aviation cadets with the basic officer and 
academic training which will give them the fundamental knowledge required 
for their development as an Air Force flying officer. In accomplishing this, each 
student received the following: 

(a) One hundred and ninety-six hours of academic training in subjects 
such as aviation science, career training, air intelligence, leadership train- 
ing, etc. 

(8) Two hundred and eighty-five hours of military training in subjects 
such as organization orientation, firearms, personal adjustment, customs 
and courtesies, drill voice and command, physical training, ete. 

2. Primary pilot training.—tThis course is 6 months’ duration. The purpose 
of the course is to provide flying training of sufficient scope to attain proficiency 
in the basic principles of visual and instrument flying, and academic training 
of sufficient scope to complement and facilitate the flying training presented 
in this course and to form a basis for the basic pilot training course, and officer 
development training of sufficient scope to insure a thorough knowledge of 
the responsibilities of a junior officer of the United States Air Force. In ac- 
complishing this, each student received the following: 

(a) 240 hours of academic training in subjects such as Principles of Flight, 
Aircraft Engineering, Flight Instruments, Weather, ete. 

(b) 151 hours of military training in subjects such as Counseling Regula- 
tions and Policies, Aviation Cadet Honor System, Aviation Medicine, Personal 
Conduct and Responsibilities, ete. 

(c) 130 hours flying training is accomplished in the T-34 and T-—28, along 
with 111 hours of synthetic instrument trainer and flight briefing. 

3. Basic SE Training.—This course is 5 months’ duration. The purpose of 
the course is to provide flying training (single-engine jet) of sufficient scope 
and quality to attain the desired proficiency in the principles of high speed, 
single-engine jet flying, both instrument and visual; and academic training 
of sufficient scope to augment and facilitate the flying training in this course; 
and officer development training of sufficient scope to qualify graduates to 
effectively assume duties as junior officers in the United States Air Force. In 
accomplishing this, each student received the following: 

(a) 196 hours of academic training in subjects such as Physiological Training, 
Dead Reckoning and Radio Navigation, Weather, Flight Operations, Survival 
Indoctrination, Special Weapons, ete. 

(b) 149 hours of military training in subjects such as Practice Prades and 
Reviews, Staff Duties, Finance Responsibilities, Officer Responsibilities, etc. 

(¢) 105 hours flying training is accomplished in the T-33, along with 218 
hours of synthetic instrument training and flight briefing. 

4. Basic ME training.—This course is 5 months’ duration. The purpose of 
the course is to provide flying training (multiengine) of sufficient scope and 
quality to attain the desired proficiency in the principles of multiengine fiying, 
both instrument and visual; and academic training of sufficient scope to aug- 
ment and facilitate the flying training in this course; and officer development 
training of sufficient scope to qualify graduates to effectively assume duties 
as junior officers in the United States Air Force. In accomplishing this, each 
student received the following: 

_ (@) 196 hours of academic training in subjects such as Physiological Train- 
ing, Dead Reckoning and Radio Navigation, Weather, Flight Operations, Sur- 
Vival Indoctrination, Special Weapons, etc. 

(b) 149 hours of military training in subjects such as Practice Parades and 
Reviews, Staff Duties, Finance Responsibilities, Officer Responsibilities, ete. 

(c) 110 hours flying training is accomplished in the BT-25, along with 218 
hours of synthetic instrument trainer and flight briefing. 
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5. Combat flying training.— 

(a) Interceptor: The duration of this course is 44% months for pilots and 
31% months for observers. The purpose of the course is to qualify rated air- 
crews in the combat fundamentals of the operation of the interceptor aircraft 
(F-86D, F-94C, F-89D). .To accomplish the above the following student hours 
of training are given: 














Pilot Observer 
F-94C: 
CN Sa cc ee ees eccnkieien aaa eta RH 72 
ON ik rks cs stele’ ge Ba cemented eaiclcc tas o aink ili lata dlicintlndis ta Make Sie 38 30 
Flying.-_--- he tS 119 | 86 
et Da es ok ees oe ed. Aha ate wba 39 | 10 
a I a a 15 15 
ee . 65 61 
Gs oss ets. cession i acetwih ws eae 17 15 
a ele igen silo SSS 23 3 
Critiqre___ os aa 41 29 
Academic training___- 7 i = | 121 117 
(a) Operation of flight instruments. ..............-..-.......---...- | Wiha. chisitimccass 
(6) Navigation aids, methods and procedures... Se eae 28 | 5 
(c) Weather_. 4 iudiunudeon de : de os 
(d) Air craft engineering____ dab cti ks sdlecipacethiwe «Bld a cedeeen BOR su Se eee 
(e) Airborne interception._- chithader tind nite bone Aweie tanto Be isco assh aden 
ie I ooo no ce rec cw enon eas airae ale eek eis hia cnaial oe 
(@) Rocketry Seis noe hic hamscls tases a | 2 ‘ 
Se OY 2255 ce De... cele, wali debate adhe + babe Ran ee 118 deat 
F-89D: 
tS 2 oe ets : 7 44s Mccabe toed cdhobeaweus liwcws 91 73 
iS Salk wale eld - ea es, 7 si ree Ceeadieilde wae 33 26 
le nk ep ini teak a 110 | 77 
BD ees is gots aces pasha bd eueeiin here Ka P 39 10 
Es ioc ane eee <bepadeske bei dec teats tt Lo dstals 6 6 
a ae 65 61 
bat tr h ce hs el dd Widen. Exveese 16 13 
Synthetic trainer_ : : , ‘ iB as tie ee 69 51 
Critique_- heoccties ee : aimee 46 35 
Academic training Bo ee Sy eet teense eceniae 121 | 117 
F-86D: | —_—_—$_$—____ —} __ 
0 EE Ee ee stk abgiieds xe athes abaddetien deeeebtecncted sh eet see. 
a. ecm cc a a ae a ad ee 
Rabe bana since ckccetoatensweobecces tdiashiecweps S taceasanentncs 
ha ar a sepcmalialcdees Gotadl glieck> Ramana aad 4a ck oe Oh ssc sets 
PMI et eA rns ks oc cil alae acs mwa banuetee ii ad ak hn bee ib dx iak Deen ae 
Postflight_-_-- Se ce 0.0. es SO dee aaa da aaaatoe BO Nrakdiescduies 
I rl es a eee ee uunbeaaaitenl Ohl cGdéedicadeaee 
Critique_-._- coe 2 base: denies sa eimaediakd neaciokdkdec idee lai kd teshcieacaaisibmndes 
Academic training 2_ Dilgiibinensielbalibe Pata Sicilian tees amped 121 |norererencenne 





114 hours for observers. 
2 Same courses as given in the F-94C course. 


(b) Fighter: The duration of this course is 444 months and it is designed to 
qualify pilots in the combat fundamentals of operating jet-fighter aircraft as a 
weapon. Each pilot is given the following training: 

(1) 178 hours of academic instruction which covers aircraft general, armament 
and fighter gunnery, tactical operations, physiological indoctrination, celestial 
navigation, ABC training, and flying safety. 

(2) 110 flying hours consisting of transition, instruments, acrobatics, forma- 
tion, air-to-ground gunnery, air-to-air gunnery and tactics. 

(3) Briefing, 166 hours. 

(4) C ritique, 122 hours. 

(5) Synthetic instrument training, 10 hours. 

(c) Medium bomb jet (B-47) transition: This course is of 11 weeks duration 
and is designed to qualify selected pilots in the B—47 aircraft. Each crew mem- 
ber (aircraft commander and pilot) receives the following: 

(1) 230 hours of academic instruction in such subjects as physiological aspects 
of flight, aircraft systems, performance, high altitude weather, bombing, naviga- 
tion and gunnery systems, celestial mavigation, and jet instrument flight planning. 
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(2) 36 hours of instruction of the B-47 flight simulator consisting of normal 
and emergency flight procedural training given in detail. 

(3) 40 hours of day and night transition and instrument training in the B-47 
culminating in solo flight by the student crew. The aircraft commander receives 
full instrument qualification on the aircraft. 

(4) 96 hours of special weapons training designed to qualify personnel on all 
inflight procedures employed to deliver special weapons in the B—47. 

(d) Medium bomb conventional (B-29) transition: This course is of 1% 
months duration and is designed to upgrade aircraft commanders and pilots into 
heavy multi-engine aircraft. During training the following are received: 

(1) 109 hours of academic training in aviation physiology, communications, 
aircraft engineering data and flying safety, normal and emergency procedures, 
and crew management. 

(2) 12 hours of synthetic instrument training in basic and advanced instrument 
flight procedures and communications procedures and techniques. 

(3) 40 hours of flying training in the B-29 consisting of day and night transi- 
tion, emergency procedures, instrument techniques and procedures, and com- 
plete instrument qualification for the aircraft commanders. 


General Carmicuagn. In the combat crew training phase, we have 
gone from a 2-month course of 80 hours in the P-51’s or F-80’s to a 
1% months’ course of 110 hours in F-84’s or F-86’s. The combat crew 
training program will remain stable at 110 hours in 1957. As the cen- 
tury series aircraft in the TF and F versions become available, they 
will be introduced to replace the F—84’s and F-86’s for a 110-hour 
course. As you can see, the trend throughout is to modernize our 
training program to keep pace with the new combat types of aircraft. 
This trend to modernization will inevitably result in overall increas- 
ing costs of training as the newer, more complex jet aircraft of the 
modern Air Force are infinitely more expensive to operate. 

This chart shows the pilot training program. There is a small de- 
crease in pilot production and an increase in the Army pilot training 
program. 

Pilot training 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


Pilot production 1955, actual | 1956, planned | 1957, planned 





U.S. Air Force Bie art in as 5, 787 5, 974 5, 514 
Air National Guard_-_-___- : “J 359 350 44 
Mutual defense assistance program aiee 618 145 112 
Latin American. __- de ‘ ; 87 56 112 

Total_- ida sine pasty 6, 851 6, 525 6, 232 
Asa inn WRU ee oe i os oc Sd acc 1, 290 1, 463 1, 800 


On this chart is shown a comparison of the training programs for 
observers. The World War II program is on the bottom line, the 
1957 program on the center line, and the planned program on the top 
line. As is readily apparent, there is quite a difference in time re- 
quired: 4 months for World War IT, 1314 months for the present pro- 
gram, and the planned program of 1514 months. In addition, up to 
714% months for advanced training is required due to more complex 
equipment and the many duties now performed by one man which 
were formerly handled by several crew members. 
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This chart shows our observer training program. As you can see, 
our production of new observers declines from fiscal year 1955 » and our 

roduction of advanced training increases, netting a small increase 
in the overall program. 


Observer training 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955, actual | 1956, planned | 1957, planned 


New observer production: 
1s 2, 508 
96 


Mr. Manon. We will recess until 2 o’clock. 

You may proceed with your statement, General. 

General Cansei SHAEL. Sir, if you will recall, I had finished up mili- 
tary technical training and flight training. That completes our pres- 
entation as far as the Air Training Command is concerned. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The Air University is responsible for the administration of our pro- 
fessional education program which is conducted to meet the require- 
ment for highly trained personnel capable of solving a wide range 
of complex problems in military management, tactics, and strategy. 
In addition, the Air University through ITUSAF provides scientific 
and technical education. 


Officer education program requirement versus graduates 


} 
Percent Number Number of 
required required graduates 


Air War College 7 ¢ 
Command and Staff School 167 23, 7 
Squadron Officer School 46.0 | 65, 


42 934 
798 | 8, 311 
55 18, 349 





This chart shows a quantitative comparison of requirements against 
graduates from the Air University Command and Staff schools. The 
requirement as shown was established as the result of a comprehensive 
—_ conducted in 1951, refined to the programed officer strength of 

142,500 for fiscal year 1957. The requirement will be reev aluated in 
1956 on the basis that a periodic 5-year reassessment is necessary to in- 
sure that the stated requirement is compatible with current Air Force 
planning. 

Due to the stringent manning requirements necessitated by the 137- 
Wing program, only a limited number of officers is available for train- 
ing, “and it is not possible to provide instruction to the full number re- 
quired. 

Because of the wide divergence between requirement and graduates 
and the limited resources available, stringent controls are exercised to 
insure that only officers with the greatest potential value to the Air 
Force are selected for these courses. 


73115—56— —66 
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Air University resident schools and courses 





| seal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

5 input 1958 planned | 1957 planned 

| input input 
=f = —— ae eect haar tread 

Squadron Officer School. -_- nex a 2, 250 2, 250 2, 250 
Command and Staff School - SOLIS. 530 1, 000 1, 000 
Air War College | 160 160 160 
Academic instructor : ; pleat ian ee 1, 260 1, 250 1, 260 
Air weapons Pie teaee Saleaiess cee icen 160 1€0 150 
a IR I oo asi Si hts. spe pe tennis 2, 850 2, 850 2, 850 
Air weapon refresher - ica rasiaeds + ence 100 
Weapons employment pl: inning indoctrination | enn suebewee 100 
Squadron officer orientation (reserve) .............--.-...-..]---.-...-- 500 500 
Command and staff orientation (reserve). __....-..---------- a 100 300 500 

WU cciliec- pedomeaneeuuneneanee Sra insedabedacoiaiaeehaseibinliantedels 7, 310 | 8, 480 8, 870 


This chart shows the Air University resident course inputs for 1955 
and the planned inputs for 1956 and 1957. They provide specialized 
training to meet specific Air Force requirements, and the student loads 
for these courses are determined on a demand basis. ‘The increase in 
student input from fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1957 is primarily 
due to increases in the special weapons and Reserve training pro- 
grams. The increase in the special weapons program was based upon 

requirements established by the operating commands, primarily SAC 
and TAC. Conversion from conventional to nuclear weapons has 
dictated this increased emphasis on special weapons training for com- 
manders and staff officers. The increase in the Reserve training pro- 
gram was established by Continental Air Command and is proving 
extremely valuable as a means of bringing the reservist up to date, 
and making him aware of current Air Force programs and problems. 

This chart shows the Institute of Technology, USAF programs. 
It reflects the actual input for fiscal year 1955 and planned inputs for 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


Institute of Technology, USAF programs 


Fiscal year | Fiscal vear | Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 pl inned | 1957 planned 














input input input 
5 ! 
A. Resident procram: 
(1) Engineering sciences (graduate and undergradu- 
ite) zh a | 218 291 286 
(2) Installations engineering !____- Spies tities Bele 205 260 | 265 
PE ss cainiiahid tide ce bead beds’ 423 551 551 
B. Civilian institutions program: | 
(1) Graduate and undergraduate courses... -- 661 | 1, 000 899 
(2) Graduate and undergraduate courses (prior year | 
carryover) a | 595 510 479 
(2) Special short courses... --- are | 1, 445 | 1, 400 | 1, 200 
(4) Foreign languages. -- _ 730 875 | 900 
(5) Training with industry _-_-_-- a ite 80 128 | 119 
C. Service language schools: | | 
(1) Army language school. _- a a eee eee 300 | 300 300 
Cop a FOE wn no es ken csc ie | 10 10 10 
We est See et coc, shite total 3, 821 | 4, 223 3, 907 
' 








1 4 classes, 8 weeks each (54 students per class), and 1 class of 49 for 37 weeks. 


The resident program is composed of engineering sciences chiefly. 
These courses are conducted at both the graduate and undergraduate 
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levels. Emphasis is placed on scientific education and management 
procedures to develop highly trained officers in technical fields. You 
will note that the installations engineering input consists of 4 classes, 
8 weeks in duration, each composed of 54 students. This instruction 
is provided for officers entering in installations occupational field for 
the first time. The remainder, 49 students, are entered in an advanced 
course that lasts for 37 weeks. 

The civilian institutions program is administered by the institute 
and is conducted at colleges, universities, and industries throurhout 
the United States in the following fields of interest to the Air Force: 
Aeronautical, electrical, nuclear, mechanical and civil engineering, 
international relations, meteorology, nuclear sciences, management, 
and other subjects. Officers completing these programs are given a 
directed duty assignment for a 3-year period in positions where 
they utilize their knowledge. 

In addition to the courses I have just discussed, the institute 
administers a special short-course program permitting officers to 
continue their professional education in their fields of specialization. 
Examples of these courses are: Flight safety, weather radar and 
resources management. 

The training with industry program provides training for officers 
in specialized industrial procedures, processes and skills which have 
an application to the Air Force operation. 

Foreign language training is given at Army, Navy, and civilian 
schools to officers and airmen who require a languave capability in 
their duties with Air Force missions, militarv assistance advisory 
groups, Air technical intelligence centers, USAF Security Service and 
similar organizations having contact with foreign nations. The 
major portion of the Air Force language program provides a basic 
skill to airmen for the accomplishment. of their duty assignments. 
The remaining portion of the program provides an additional skill 
to officers and/or airmen to enable them to accomplish their primary 
skill in an overseas area. For the first group mentioned above, the 
language training is a prereanisite. For the second groun mentioned 
above, it is good business. The reason the program remains as large 
as it does is because the requirement for personnel with foreign 
lancuage skills exists almost entirely in overseas areas. 

The requirements for training programs conducted by the Institute 
of Technology which I have just discussed, are developed from an 
analysis of all major command needs. This analysis involves stated 
command requirements, available trained resources, and the number of 
officers that can be released from staff or operational duties for 
training. These programs are continuously reviewed to insure 
effective utilization of training received. 

Our medical training program is conducted at Gunter Air Force 
Base, Ala., and Randolph Air Force Base, Tex. The operation and 
administration of this program are the responsibility of the Air 
University. However, the training requirements, schedule of courses 
and personnel inputs are developed by the Surgeon General, and will 
be presented in detail in the medical panel presentation. 
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AFROTC PROGRAM 


I would now like to mention our ROTC program. This program is 
administered by Headquarters, ROTC, under the Air University. 


ROTC production 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 956 1957 19 





Type graduate 1 58 
(class 1954) (class 1955) | (class 1956) (class 1957) 
a OO 8 oS Pe 6, 235 6, 300 4, 000 4 000 
Cee oe TO ver) ncn 1, 351 2, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
Category II (technical)..............-.-.-_-.... 1,718 1, 350 #0 960 
Category III (nontechnical and nonflying) ____- 4, 067 650 225 225 
Category TV (veterans)... .......<.. 2... nce 292 100 140 350 
Te ne aaa 1 13, 663 10, 900 6, 825 7,035 





1 Includes 4,647 graduates who received certificates of completion. 


Our largest source of college-trained officers is the Air Force Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps program which provides training in 
leadership, and aviation science over a 4-year period. Established in 
1946, the program is now functioning at 188 institutions, and its 1956 
graduating class is expected to provide 6,825 commissioned officers. 
Of this total, 5,500 are due to enter flying training; 960 will have 
engineering and technical backgrounds; 225 will be nonflying, non- 
technical graduates; and 140 will be veterans with no active duty 
obligation. It is interesting to note that 30 percent of the 5,500 
flying applicants also have technical and engineering backgrounds. 
The last column, fiscal year 1958, is the same as fiscal year 1957 ex- 
cept for an increase in the category IV personnel, veterans with no 
active duty obligation. 

This large annual input of college-trained officers is of major im- 
portance to the Air Force since we have consistently lagged behind the 
other services in formal education. Only 41 percent of our officers 
have a bachelor or higher degree and only 20 percent of our rated, 
nonregular officers are college graduates. The increased educational 
level to be realized through the AFROTC input will be especially 
valuable in view of the complexity of modern air weapons and air 
operations. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Leaving the Air University, I would like to direct your attention 
to our most recently acquired facility, the Air Force near We 
have separated this Academy from our Air University system because 
it merits the status of a major command. Like USMA and USNA, 
it is a permanent institution designed to produce at least the nucleus 
of our distant future leadership. 

The Academy was aaa at its temporary site, Lowry Air Force 
Base, Denver, Colo., in August 1954 pending completion of perma- 
nent facilities at Colorado Springs. 

Since the original target date for moving to the permanent Academy 
site was fall 1957, only two classes were planned for the interim. site, 
inasmuch as rehabilitation costs were limited by the Air Force 
Academy Act. The facilities provided within this limitation per- 
mitted us to program originally for entering classes of 300 in fiscal 
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year 1956, 400 in fiscal year 1957, 624 in fiscal year 1958, and 624 
fiscal year 1959. 

Design and construction problems have caused us to change the 
target date for occupancy of the new quarters to June 1958. This 
will necessitate the entry of a third class at Lowry. In order to hold 
construction costs at Lowry to a minimum, the starting classes have 
been reprogramed to call for 300 in fiscal year 1956, 300 in fiscal year 
1957, 300 in fiscal year 1958, and 624 in fiscal year 1959. However, 
some additional construction and rehabilitation is being requested. 
If, toward the end of fiscal year 1957 it is determined that the move 
cannot be made in the summer 1958, the size of the fourth class will 
also be reduced to 300 cadets. In this way, four classes can be accom- 
modated at Lowry without further construction and modification. 


INDIVIDUAL RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Thus far, I have talked about the active establishment. I will now 
discuss individual training for our Reserve Forces. The individual 
Reserve training program has been established to provide trained in- 
dividuals to meet the requirement for augmentation of established 
units and replacement of individuals who are required elsewhere. The 
mobilization requirement also provides for anticipated attrition. 

Several training elements of this program have been established to 
meet the training requirement using both classroom and OJT 
techniques. 

The mobilization assignee element of the program is our most de- 
sirable from the standpoint of training. It relies primarily on the 
OJT technique and acquaints the indivdual with the particular de- 
mands of the position which he will occupy upon mobilization. We 
would like to have a larger number of the individual requirement in 
this element. However, the distribution of our bases and of our Re- 
serve population is such that we cannot meet the training requirement 
by this means. To meet this problem we have established the Air 
Reserve centers to furnish facilities for the training of those individ- 
uals who cannot reasonably be expected to train where the require- 
ment exists. The Air Reserve center provides classroom and lab- 
oratory type training in specialized skill areas with a view toward 
maintenance of proficiency of skills acquired while members of the 
Regular Establishment. To accomplish this program, we have pro- 
gramed 107 Air Reserve centers by the end of fiscal year 1957; of this 
requirement, 12 centers are programed for activation within fiscal 
year 1957. These centers also provide administration and supervi- 
sion of those reservists in the nonpaid element of the Air Reserve. 

It is planned that both the mobilization assignees and personnel 
in the specialized training will be provided with 2 weeks of active 
duty with the commands having the requirement for these individuals. 
Mobilization designees, those personnel whose civilian skills are so 
closely allied to their mobilization position, will also be provided with 
2 weeks active-duty tours with their command of designation. 

The pilot and navigator skills which cannot be trained in the Air 
Reserve centers and who are in the mobilization requirement are 
trained at the Air Reserve flying centers by Air Reserve squadrons. 

The pilot requirement is met by the replacement training squadron 
which is satellited on the Air Reserve combat wings as the fourth 
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flying squadron. It utilizes the personnel, equipment, and facilities 
of the parent wing in conducting the required training. 

The navigator requirement is trained by the Air Reserve squadrons 
(navigator training) which are provided with special aircraft for 
navigator training and qualified instructor personnel. The flying 
center provides other necessary support. Our fiscal year 1957 pro- 
gram provides for the activation of two new squadrons and for con- 
tinued growth within the squadrons that are already in being. 

Formal resident schools training will continue to be provided in the 
regular courses established for the active establishment as well as in 
special refresher courses designed for the reservists. Correspondence 
training in most military skills is also available to interested reservists 
through the Extension Course Institute of the Air University. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


In addition to the formal Reserve, the USAF has a civilian auxil- 
iary: the Civil Air Patrol. We provide selective support, under the 
law, for the CAP, a volunteer, civilian auxiliary of the Air Force. 
Civil Air Patrol operations which constitute valuable support of the 
Air Force mission include: search and rescue flights; air support and 
assistance to civil defense agencies; maintenance of a nationwide radio 
net for emergency use; and building a membership of carefully 
selected cadets, trained in ground and preflight subjects, who are a 
potential source of personnel procurement for the USAF. 


SPECIAL TRAINING DEVICES 


In addition to bases and people, I would like to mention another 
important element in our training program: materiel. The bulk of 
the materiel is the common, everyday housekeeping items that it takes 
to operate a base. In addition, we have a special type of equipment 
designed to enable us to do our training job faster, safer, and cheaper. 
This special equipment is broken down into four different categories: 

(1) Special training devices (program 250). 

(2) Training equipment to support Air Training Command 
aircraft maintenance schools (project 132). 

(3) Training equipment to support Air Training Command 
guided missiles maintenance schools (project 152) 

(4) Films, manuals, and MTU modifications (program 440) 

The special training devices which I presented to you last Tuesday 
are the equipments which realistically simulate operational situations 
in flying, navigation, bombing, and gunnery. These training devices 
are used to train both aircrews and ground maintenance personnel in 
the operation and maintenance of aircraft equipment. They fall into 
three principal categories: Mobile training units; counterpart train- 
ing devices; radio and radar trainers. 

The training equipment for both aircraft and missiles (132 and 
152) is used exclusively in support of resident training courses being 
conducted by the Air Training Command. These courses cover techni- 
eal training in aircraft maintenance, comunications, armament, elec- 
tronics and operator training for pilots and observers. 

These programs will be discussed in detail in the individual presenta- 
tions scheduled at another time. At that time, pictures, models and 
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movies of trainers will be shown, and a detailed explanation of how 
requirements are established and how these trainers are used will be 
presented. 

In summary, let us quickly review the highlights of the training pro- 
gram which I have just given you in some . detail and then discuss the 
dollar requirements in program 440 as generated by this program. 

First, we have spoken of the individual tr aining program, both 
active and Reserve, plus some training for the Army, Air National 
Guard, MDAP, and Latin America W e have seen that this program 
is primarily administered and conducted by the Air Training Com- 
rp Continental Air ¢ ‘ommand, Air University, and the Air Force 

Academy. However, the training requirements represent levies placed 
i all commands, other services, and foreign nations. 


Production, fiscal year 1957 


Military technical training____- 204, 450 
Pilot training q : 6, 232 
Observer training 6, 560 
Crew training 5, O82 
AFROTC 6, 660 
Air University resident schools and Is Se 8, STO 
Institute of Technology USAF 3, 500 
Army pilot training (input)-------_- is tiihsaimiaindaanihind.ke RAL LA le 1, 800 


Production from our resident training programs is shown on this 
chart. There will be no production from the Air Force Academy 
until June 1959. However, there will be 560 students enrolled during 
fiscal year 1957. 

Training facilities 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Year 


Military technical training bases ! 

Flying training bases. Se aa ie 2 di order een . 32 
(a) Contractor-operate er PRR lia ea sl (9) 
(b) Government-operated__._______- 1G ht Rr (23) | 

Professional training bases________-- co a al 

Air Reserve centers : é : 79 

Air Reserve flying training locations-_-_-.-_...............----| 27 


: stave eather 149 
Recruiting stations sia tia car ee 833 
AFROTC (colleges and universities) = 188 


! Does not ints HQS" TECH TAF (Gulfport), HQs FLY TAF (w aco). 


On this chart, we show the training facilities by type of training for 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. You will note that we have 192 loca- 
tions in fiscal year 1957. The increases in our training facilities are 
all associated with the expansion of the Air Reserve program. 

I would now like to introduce Colonel Wanderer, who will go 
through the doilar requirements to meet the program I have just 
covered. 

JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the appro- 
priate pages of the justifications. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


Program 440: Training support 


Project 448—Schools and training: 
Requirements : 


NN tant ass ean an np neaeineaeatn $76, 915, 000 
Rens Oh. acusernaibie souiehieienietamuanmevanigas 70, 430, 005 
Wise) SERN Weeds nw ee one 55, 002, 735 


Funds requested under this project represent requirements for pay of civilian 
instructors, administrative and supervisory personnel associated with courses 
of instruction, recruiting advertising expenses, locally procured supplies, mate- 
rials, services, and training aids used in courses, tuition fees for contract train- 
ing courses, and temporary duty travel of students and supervisory personnel in 
connection with school and training matters. 

In order to accomplish the objectives of this project, funds as shown in the 
following tabulation will be required : 




















Type of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

i rn rr ee asacceuntaéuswiameces $25,017,713 | $31,327,000 | $38, 037, 000 
(Man-years of employment) (5, 438) (6, 541) (8, 213) 

IU NS ee 5, 241, 725 9, 158, 000 8, 891, 000 
C. Temporary duty school travel 17, 415, 670 23, 334, 000 22, 884, 000 
D. Contractual preparation of manuals_...............-.----- 925, 000 393, 000 500, 000 
yo... | ree eres 1, 188, 247 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
FP. Other nonpersonnel expenses........................--.--- 5, 214, 380 | 4, 968, 005 5, 353, 000 
GE IE ig ici cba tessaddaditbadanntk 55, 002, 735 70, 430, 005 76, 915, 000 


Project 444: Training equipment and supplies 
Requirements: 


I I ie ieiitiaounaiendinnelen $5, 129, 000 
Sr a a die eee 5, 526, 900 
I NID RN 5 capensis been dain cola cacs entered ema 4, 673, 190 


This estimate provides for the central procurement of training equipment, sup- 
plies, services, and audiovisual training aids for the Regular Air Force and the 
Air Force Reserve. Procurement is limited to those centrally procured items 
which are not included in tables of allowances. 

The fund requirements under this budget project are summarized as follows: 


Description 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 

A. Ultrasonic maps..-- sci ease ashlacatenaiewe dias $85, 000 $293, 500 $217, 000 
B. Modification of mobile training NS Seba ceeinsa th bene A 2, 431. 793 3, 801, 000 4, 047, 000 
iD, EO NNO 6 os on censncncencentseinsiessnss 870, 578 1, 000, 000 652, 000 
D. Training film reprints ._-____- Oat ia cae aa 273, 598 300, 000 210, 000 
E. First destination transportation. .....-...----------------- 70, 904 58, 000 3, 000 
be eae 215, 937 0 0 
G. Training equipment and supplies... ............-.-------- 725, 380 74, 400 0 
ET SN dco ccnobbeawutcbbchmibbbehbotacadeute 4, 673, 190 5, 526, 900 5, 129, 000 


Project 448: Base maintenance and operations 
Requirements : 


er I I Eh el on sek eie $252, 550, 000 
nT silica sammmndiondgeiinion maaan cel 225, 894, 390 
i a ial ee dilate me ee 195, 970, 586 


This estimate provides for the maintenance and operation of facilities in 
support of those training programs of the United States Air Force which are 
concerned with the training of individuals rather than organizations, except 
in the case of the Air Force Reserve, which encompasses both unit and indi- 
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vidual training. The type and number of major facilities requiring support 
under this project are: 








Type | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Military technical training bases 10 10 
Flying training bases - - - ; 32 | 32 | 32 
(a) Contractor-operated 3 (9) (9) 
(b) Government-operated : (28) (23) 
Professional training bases 1 
a i al lca 95 | 107 
Air Reserve flying training locations - | 37 | 42 


Total 175 192 


The fund requirements associated with this, which will be discussed sepa- 
rately, are summarized in the following table: 


| 
Description | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
A. Pav of civilian personnel $112, 159,583 | $134,385,700 | $163, 259,000 
(Man-years of employment) (27, 655) | (32, 058) (39, 405) 
B. Nonpersonnel expenses $83, 811, 003 | $91, 508, 690 $89, 291, 000 
1, Special programs - - - ($38, 749,478); ($44,928,990); ($49, 172, 000) 
2. Base maintenance and operations | ($45,061,525); ($46, 5 79, 700); ($40, 119, 000) 


Total requirements | $195, 970,586 | $225, 894,390 | $252, 550, 000 
| | 





A. Pay of civilian personnel, $163,259,000 


It is estimated that 39,405 man-years of civilian employment will be required 
in fiscal year 1957, as compared with 32,058 in fiscal year 1956 and 27,655 in 
fiscal year 1955. The increase of 11,750 man-years of employment over fiscal 
year 1955 will provide for: (1) increased support for the Air Force Academy 
(185 man-years) ; (2) expansion of the Reserve program (1,728 man-years) ; (3) 
substitution of civilian for military personnel in the professional training pro- 
gram (732 man-years) and the flying and military technical programs (9,096 man- 
years); and (4) additional support for the Civil Air Patrol liaison offices (9 
man-years). 


B. Non-personnel expenses, $89,291,000 


Non-personnel expenses related to this project will be described in two cate- 
gories: (1) “special programs,” in the amount of $49,172,000, and (2) “Base 
maintenance and operations,” estimated at $40,119,000 for fiscal year 1957. 


Summary of project requirements 





Category of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


. Pay of civilian personnel $112, 159, 583 | $134, 385,700 | $163, 259, 000 
. Local purchase of supplies, matcrial, and equipment - - 21, 978, 154 22, 396, 000 19, 554, 000 
. Contraetor-operated primary flying training schools 32, 600,000 | 36,476, 000 37, 853, 000 
. Contractual maintenance of equipment 956, 792 | 962, 000 985, 000 
. Leased real property rentals 984, 422 1, 799, 700 2, 362, 000 
. Electrical accounting machine rentals 736, 137 959, 000 
. Purchased utilities 6, 968, 065 7, 421, 000 
. Contract technical services 715, 670 683, 990 
- Real property maintenance by contract 3, 588, 412 2, 445, 000 
. Commercial communications ; : 2, 584, 491 3, 910, 000 
. Commercial transportation of — 3, 925, 994 , 790, 000 
. Education of dependents 0 225, 000 
3. Laundry and dry cleaning. - _-- 1, 090, 271 1, 447, 000 
. Federal Insurance Contribution Act 749, 502 365, 000 
- Off-duty education program d 340, 746 323, 000 | 
. Estimate of travel requirements 5, 055, 627 5, 289, 000 
. Other nonpersonnel expenses 1, 536, 720 3, 017, 000 








Total requirements ‘ 195, 970, 586 | 225, 894, 390 252, 550, 000 
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Project 449—Major repairs 
Requirements : 


I Ne rca $7, 740, 000 
ee a essence egenepmenmiateon io eammmnnapnenner mon 3, 404, 701 
I tiller hi clecirnniitiiin ne enwnitnnaltiihdimnamd mimesis 4, 229, 945 


This estimate provides funds for the accomplishment of work projects which 
will be required to restore deteriorated real property facilities to an economically 
usable condition, for emergency repairs to damaged facilities, and for the modi- 
fication, alteration, relocation or improvement of existing facilities incident to the 
successful conduct of the Air Foree training programs, Regular and Reserve. 
The work to be financed from this budget project is of a nonrecurring nature, the 
magnitude of which is beyond the scope of normal day-to-day maintenance such 
as that provided for under budget project 448. 

Fiscal year 1957 requirements under budget project 449 in support of the 
training program are summarized and compared with fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
requirements as follows: 


| | 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


' 
$1, 708, 450 | 





I ida i Baie patel $1, 803, 193 $6, 422, 710 
Modification ___------- Peat bit nincgtiid sneth wanes 2, 065, 839 | 1, 079, 485 1, 038, 290 
I SE CCU 6 owner acnmeedinwnnewunenaninmbnnaiee 360, 913 616, 766 279, 000 








| _ 
CRE ee Se ee ee a Se sa ee 4, 229, 945 | 3, 404, 701 | 7, 740, 000 








Work contemplated under this budget project will provide protection for valu- 
able equipment and Government property, classroom and academic space, and 
dining and living quarters for training personnel when such are an integral part 
of the buildings or areas used in the training support program. These require- 
ments have developed because structures, runways, and utilities systems, under 
continuous daily use have reached, or are approaching the maximum life for 
which they were designed. In many cases, runways have developed cracks and 
surface failures, underground utilities have corroded, roofs have deteriorated, 
and lighting, heating, water, and sewage systems have begun to malfunction. 
As these and other defects materialize, they must be rectified to avoid further 
eostly deterioration. The funds requested are based upon project estimates 
submitted by each installation. Project justifications were carefully screened 
and adjusted at each echelon of command with final review and approval 
accomplished by Headquaters, United States Air Force. The emergency repair 
requirements provided for herein will cover restoration of facilities damaged by 
fire, flood, storm, or other acts of nature. The amount estimated for emergency 
repairs and restoration resulting from fires, floods, storms, and other diastrous 
incidents represents an average of actual obligations for such projects for fiscal 
years 1951 through 1955, and is based on the following cost data: 


Fiscal year: 


Stanistan tasenen inlilpible Ne actllahtaia cag $194, 138 
inci ticnnceiariecenie ap scipenntrenienitionagesanenrseneressaenrcsana eamtaneeiaaanititaanenilttalpatiiiant 137, 347 
EE ccleaner inten vientene b-temneeemnecetetpipsnnnnneniiininititiennaintntatannnnsiniannpinistaninadigpintbaineiiins 198, 572 
enc sec ees wate eee senchintbitbninnen conse atistiostnitn tah anita 502, 377 
I ccnp nen nema di cassis testi iaianbs tacit tn eicisilbtnltiah isi alae 360, 913 


The total requirement under this budget project is further summarized, by 
classification of facilities involved, as follows: 





1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Technical facilities (includes classrooms, laboratories, hangars, 





nC Tg oe Cw so asia anaenare $1, 663, 64 $1, 279, 662 $2, 568, 640 
‘Troop facilities... --- sear 773, 806 192, 366 2, 167, 810 
Pavements (runways, taxiway s, roads, ‘storage areas, “ete.)____- 913, 092 967, 414 1, 632, 700 
Utility svstems (gas, water, sewerage, ‘and electricity) ENE 518, 450 348, 493 1, 091, 850 
ee eee a esa baie 360, 913 616, 766 279, 000 

I sh iicticknca cra incnnsesssacteseniiorantciaiaven baat pdicadibeaa ada 4, 229, 945 | 3, 404, 701 7, 740, 000 
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CHANGES IN CURRICULUM OF AIR UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could inquire before 
we go into the dollar requirements? I may have to leave before he 
completes his prepared statement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. When you referred to the Air University it would 
seem in view of the subjects taught that that is a constantly changing 
matter, and the courses are constantly changing; is that true? 

General Carmicnuaet. Sir, there are three elements of the Air Uni- 
versity. Two elements are relatively stable. The resident courses 
at Maxwell Air Force Base which make up the great majority of our 
students, are the Air War College, the Air Command and Staff Col- 
lege, which consists of the Air Command and Staff School and the 
Squadron Officers’ course. These have stabilized inputs. The things 
that change in the resident courses at the Air University are the 
special indoctrination or familiarization type of courses such as 
special weapons for both active and Reserve officers. 

The second element of the Air University program is at Gunter 
Air Force Base, and it consists of the medical training under the 
general supervision of the Air Surgeon General, and at Randolph. 
Those are fairly stable programs. The third elements is the Institute 
of Technology at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. The fiuctua- 
tion there is governed. There is a fluctuation as a result of the avail- 
ability of students principally who have the qualifications to meet a 
known and stated requirement which we have never yet been able to 
meet. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be another place where it seems as 
though the courses taught there 2 years ago might have been very 
good then, but with the rapid change in technology, science, and 
knowledge, you have quite frequent changes. 

General CarmicnuarL. We have sufficient control, Mr. Scrivner, 
over the Resident College at Wright-Patterson to be able to keep 
continuously abreast of the very latest developments in technology. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but what I had in mind was the fact that you 
might send a colonel or a general or someone there this year and what 
happens in the next 24 or 36 months would make what you have taught 
him there previously almost obsolete. 

General CarmicuskE.. In the case of the Resident College at Wright- 
Patterson, of course, they work hand in glove with the Wright Air 
Development Center which is located also at Wright-Patterson. The 
Wright Air Development Center is really the pulse of technologi- 
cal development within the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of these things change so rapidly that what a 
man learned there 2 years ago is not applicable tomorrow. 

How do you keep one of your graduates from one of these schools 
on which you have spent so much time and money current, and keep 
him up with the changes? 

General Carmicuart. Well, sir, we keep our courses abreast of the 
latest changes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have reference to a man who has already gone out. 
How does he keep up? 
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General CarmircHar.. Three-fourths of the graduates of the Resi- 
dent College at the Institute of Technology go to work for the Air 
Research and Development Command or the Air Materiel Command, 
with about 50 percent of them from the science classes going to -work 
right at the Wright Air Development Center. Thus the bulk of the 
graduates keep informed of new developments in the course of their 
regular duties. 

r. Scrivner. This is not your bailiwick, and I realize you have 
nothing to do with it, but I cannot help but comment on it. 


DESIGNATION OF UNITS 


On page 13 of your prepared statement you talk about “Crew train- 
ing Air Force.” We have the “United States Air Force,” the “USAF,” 
and then we will go someplace and we run into the “17th Air Force.” 

Now we come to the “Crew training Air Force.” It gets a little 
confusing after so long a time. 

General Carmicnuar.. Yes, sir; these are all at an organizational 
level called the “Numbered Air Force Level.” This level is between 
the major commands and the air division in the case of SAC or the 
wing in the case of most of our other commands. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have commands under the “USAF” and then 
you have “Air Force” under the commands. 

General Carmicuaet. Yes, sir. In World War II it was just the 
reverse. We had commands under the Air Force. I do not know 
who makes those changes, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not, either, but it would be easier for me to 
understand if you called that a crew training something besides a 
“Crew Training Air Force.” That would be easier for me to under- 
stand instead of calling this the 17th Air Force. Call it the 17th some- 
thing or other. I do not care what you call it, but when we are talk- 
ing about the Air Force, we are talking about the same thing. 

General CarmiciaEL. You have the same pattern, Mr. Scrivner, in 
the Army where you have the Continental Army and numbered armies 
under the Ground Forces, which is a major command. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose that is probably why the Air Force did 
it. They did it the same way as the Army did it. 

General CarmicHaEL. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose the Air Force figured “We had always 
done it while we were in the Army that way. So we will do it that 
way now.” 

General CARMICHAEL. It is an applied pattern, but it is different in 
both services. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see what I am getting at; can you not? 

General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all the people skilled in semantics—— 

Mr. Manon. And all the supervisory }»ersonnel, they ought to be 
able, Mr. Scrivner, to come up with something besides an Air Force 
designation. 

Mr. Scrivner. They say that is not their job, and you just take the 
cat by whatever name it has been given. However, sometimes 1 hope 
we will get that squared away. 

General CarmicuaeL. All right, sir. 
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PERSONNEL IN RESIDENT PROGRAM 


Mr, Scrivner. The Resident program, as you said, was composed 
of engineering sciences. What type of officer personnel do you put 
into this program ? 

Do you put into this program fliers and nonfliers, or people who 
have already had some sdeeaiion under the ROTC program, or those 
who have a foundation upon which you can build, or how do you 
determine who goes there / 

General CarmMIcHarL, Sir, it is determined, first, upon the man’s 
intelligence, desires, and qualifications, regardless of how we have 
‘otherwise categorized him as a pilot, observer, or a nonrated officer. 

Once he has established his eligibility and suitability for that type 
of training, his eee then comes to Headquarters, USAF, 
where his availability is determined. If it is possible for us to let 
him go—to release him or pull him in from General LeMay, or Gen- 
eral Weyland, or General Partridge, we do that, based upon the 
demands of the Air Force and the availability of the man himself at 
that particular time. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens to him after he gets out of the school ? 

General CarmicHaeL. He is in a 3-year directed tour of duty assign- 
ment, and before he enters he has to sign a certificate that after 
graduation he is willing and will serve for 3 years. 

It is carefully controlled in order to be sure that we get this educa- 
tion back out of him. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. ScrivNEr. Some place, or at two or three places, you have talked 


about OJT. 

General CarmicHaE.. Yes, sir; I apologize for that, but that is 
“on-the-job training.” 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be helpful in these matters and it would 
save time if you would give the full title on these programs. By 
the time we get about 10,000 of these alphabetical designations coming 
up here, it gets to be a problem. 

It saves some time to give the full name, and it may help save some 
explanation on the floor of the House. 

General CarmicHaEL. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF CIVIL AIR PATROL MEMBERS WHO ENLIST IN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. There is another matter in which I have been inter- 
ested, and about which I have been very curious. 

How long has the Civil Air Patrol been in existence ? 

General CARMICHAEL. Sir, may I introduce Colonel Fischer from 
our professional education division? He is more familiar with the 
CAP problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has the Civil Air Patrol been in existence? 

Colonel Fiscuer. Since 1946, sir. This is our 10th anniversary as 
a corporation chartered by Federal law. 

Mr. Scrivner. In that 10 years how many youngsters have you had 


in the Civil Air Patrol? 











Colonel Fiscuer. We have normally had about 45,000 enrolled each 

year. That figure went down in about 1953 but it is back up to about 
50,000 in 1955. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would amount to about 450,000 over a 10-year 
span ? 

Colonel Fiscner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivnrr: How many of the 450,000 have enlisted in the Air 
Force? 

Colonel Fiscurr. We made a spot check in 1953, and again in 1954, 
by a sample survey, and found out that among the enlisted men we 
had 24,000 in 1953, who had been in the Civil Air Patrol. In 1954. 
this had grown to 28,000. Among the ROTC in 1953 there were 
about—I am just giving you order of magnitude figures—2,000. In 
1954 there were 2,200. Among the aviation cadets there were roughly 
800 former CAP members. In the analysis of the effectiveness of the 
Civil Air Patrol taken at Lackland among the enlisted men, it was 
found that the training they received in the Civil Air Patrol served 
very well to transition them from civilian life into military life, and 
they did it with much more ease. 

Mr. Scrivner. By stretching it just a little, that gives the total, 
then, of about 45,000 out of 450,000, or 10 per cent? 

Colonel Fiscrer. Sir, what T have given you are results of sample 
surveys conducted in 1953 and 1954. We have no record of what 
happened from 1946 to 1954. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, let us double it and say the figure would be 
90,000. That is 20 percent. It is not a very good return, is it? I 
would have assumed from all I have been told that it would be greater. 
T have listened to the CAP story every year. When we hear the stor Vv 
of the CAP I would have thought actually it would have been one 
of your best group of prospects that ever had existed, and that if 
these youngsters were fully indoctrinated with the Air Force that 
you would have had more than 20 percent of them go into active 
service. 

General Carmicuarn. Sir, if IT may make an observation, we know 
that the procurement for the active service is important in the Civil 
Air Patrol program. However, I think the Civil Air Patrol is in 
existence for a much higher purpose. I think that the whole aviation 
future of the country requires aviation education of our youth. The 
CAP has been charged with aviation education to try, among other 
things, to counter a downward trend apparent among the youth of 
America in aviation matters. This is manifest by the decreasing 
numbers of civilian pilots licensed per year and the smaller number 
of airport cperators. It is the job of the Civil Air Patrol to try 
to inculcate into the youth of America the need for aviation knowledge 
and interest in the future. I will have to admit, however, Mr. 
Scrivner, that the most tangible and also certainly the most lucrative 
benefits would be as you say, to so spend the taxpayers’ dollars in the 
Civil Air Patrol activities that they are natural enlistees in the Air 
Force. 

Colonel Fiscuer. Sir, the 40,000 that we mentioned each year is not | 
an input and output each year, but the total registered numbers of 
cadets in the program. A lot of them possibly “do not get into the 
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service because of physical disabilities but they stay on and become 
seniors and do very fine work in rescue and search. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have run into some of the youngsters who did get 
their first taste of the air in CAP, and having received that training 
and instruction, they did go into the Air Force ROTC instead of 
going into possibly the Navy ROTC andthe Army ROTC. They have 
gone in and have won their commissions, and have served in the Air 
Force. It would be interesting, if it is not too much trouble, if you 
could give us a little better breakdown on this, and let us just see 
what the results have been. I think it would be interesting to know, 
perhaps, this also, because it will give us a better picture next year. 
We spend a lot of money in advertising the Air Force. Ever so often 
I tune in on the radio or television, and hear a pretty good dance 
band, or something like that, and the first thing I know I find it is 
boosting the Air Force. I do not know how many recruits you get 
from it, but here in the Civil Air Patrol you have this large number 
of better than almost 50,000 a year and I think it would be interesting 
to know how many thousand a year you have coming into the Air 
Force. 

Colonel Fiscner. It is not on a yearly output basis, sir. It is a 
continuous enrollment in the cadet program from age 15 to 18. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, all the time, then, there are almost 50,000 
potentials, plus some of the boys’ friends and neighbors. If you sell 
one of the boys in the neighborhood, and if he gets s all he »~pped up over 
it, he is probably the best salesman you have. I have watched it for 
many years. I agree with all of you when you say the first 24 hours a 
man is in service is the most important time. I have watched it in 
my experience that the day a recruit comes in and if he is sold on it, 
he goes out and tells the kid next door: “That is hot stuff; you ought 
to get in.” You see, he does not yet know all the drawbacks. He just 
sees the good side of it, and he is selling the good side. The same thing 
should be true of your CAP youngsters. They have no inhibitions. 
He is going out and he is selling this stuff. He is full of enthusiasm 
and is just bubbling over with it, and I would have thought, actually, 
we would have had in a span of 10 years more of these youngsters 
coming into the Air Force in some way. 

Colonel Fiscner. Actually, we have only had an educational pro- 
gram for them to follow for the last 4 years. It is a 2-year program 
which they follow, and we are just now getting the results. We did 
make an analysis of the CAP cadets as compared to some of the other 
sources of pilots. This analysis was made by an independent research 
organization which said that CAP cadets were the most highly moti- 

vated for a flight career because they get into the airplane when they 
are 15 and 16 years old and get to re alize at that time what flying is. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you can get someone in the CAP who can instill 
that same motivation into a man and sell him on the importance of 
keeping him flying, even though he is not going to put on all the gear 
and everything which a pilot does, but all he is going to put on is a 
pair of old dirty, greasy, oily coveralls, you will get much better 
results. 

If you can sell him on the idea that without him being in there 
keeping those things tuned up and that this other bird w ith all the 
glory and everything cannot get his glamor, maybe you have a fertile 
field for some good missionary work. 
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Colonel Fiscuer. When he has attained a certificate of proficiency, 
he can enlist in the grade of airman third class. If he has this tech- 
nical ability, he can come in and go to maintenance school. We think 
CAP is an outfit with its greatest potential yet to be realized. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do, too. As a matter of fact, that is the only way 
we can justify spending the tax dollars on the program. If it were 
just a matter of having some organization where they can kind of get 
together and get some of their programs going and teach them how to 
handle these matters and take them out once in a while on a search 
or rescue exercise or on an actual search and rescue problem and work 
out some of these problems, we do not get our money’s worth. When 
you stop to figure the number of dollars that go into this program, 
if they can get some of these boys interested in keeping these motors 
tuned up and leave these planes flying, then you have an awful fertile 
field. 

Colonel Fiscuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF CIVIL AIR PATROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. What do you estimate the overall cost of your coopera- 
tion with the Civil Air Patrol to be? 

General CarmicHaEL. We can do that. That will not be only 
money from program 440. It will include all types of appropriated 
money. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I am talking about. You say it is 
around $5 million in your opinion ? 

General CarmicHarEt. It was about $5 million in 1954. 

Colonel Fiscuer. It was estimated to be $5.2 million in 1955. 

Mr. Manon. What would be your main elements of cost? 

Colonel Fiscuer. $2 million for military and civilian personnel, 
$2 million for maintenance operation and upkeep of special mission 
aircraft and on-loan equipment. Iam just reciting this from memory, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Fiscuer. Roughly it is $2 million for personnel. That is 
for the Air Force staff, and national headquarters, consisting of 1 
liaison officer and 1 airman at each of the 52 wings, and 8 regional 
offices. We have $2 million for maintenance of the 65 aircraft which 
we have assigned to them as special mission aircraft for the liaison 
officers to get around to their units. 

There are over 2,500 subunits located in various little communities. 

That is why we call it a grassroots organization—bringing aviation 
education to the grassroots. These men fly around and help train 
these units. 

Mr. Manon. These are Government-owned airplanes? 

Colonel Fiscuer. Yes, sir; they are C-45’s, five-passenger type, 
twin-engine aircraft and three C-47 type aircraft. 

Then, there is about $300,000 which we would estimate for the In- 
ternational Cadet Exchange, where we send the cadets overseas and 
bring foreign cadets back to this country, as well as the drill com- 
petition which we maintain each year with Canada, either in that 
country or in this country, on succeeding years. 
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There is one other fairly large item which is the maintenance of 
the on-loan aircraft. We have 510 on-loan aircraft. Under the law 
(Public Law 557, 80th Cong.) which established CAP as the Air 
Force auxiliary in 1948 we can maintain it only with excess equip- 
ment or by gift or loan or sale. We have just been informed by the 
Department of Defense that we can have no excess equipment. There 
are no longer excess supplies. So we must now decide whether to 
sell it or give it to them, and that is the problem we now have. In 
the event we do sell or give to the Civil Air Patrol these 510 light 
aircraft, the question as ‘to whether we would maintain them, as we 
would have done had they just been on loan, is now also being de- 
cided at Headquarters. However, in the past years there has “been 
a considerable amount of money in the form of depot maintenance, 
maintenance beyond the capability of the CAP unit itself. The 
seniors do try to maintain their aircraft to the limit of their ability. 
We are operating under a handicap in that there is very little excess 
spare parts for the light aircraft in the Air Force inventory. This 
is another area of consideration between the two or ganizations, the 
Air Force and the Civil Air Patrol, to figure out how best we can 
maintain the aircraft either in our depots or by contract, with spare 
parts being provided by CAP or by the Air Force, with reinbursement 
from CAP. 


RULE OF CAP IN AVIATION EDUCATION 


Mr. Manon. In what area are you most familiar with the opera- 
tions of the CAP? 

Colonel Fiscuer. In the aviation education area and with the 
great need within this country to be brought up-to-date with the 
happenings in the air in the last 50 years. There is an appalling lack 
of knowledge and teaching in our schools as to the wonderful work 
which CAP does in conducting aviation education workshops and 
in sponsoring them and in getting the youth of foreign countries 
in to see and experience America. Also, a lot of our young people 
go abroad and see foreign countries. I think they are doing : a great 
job in bringing at least the youth of the country up-to- -date on 
the air age and the fact that we are not 3,000 miles from Europe, 
but just a few hours. 

They have done a marvelous work in that way. They have an ex- 
cellent set of manuals which Dr. Strickler of National Headquarters 
CAP has helped prepare. Those manuals are readable and interest- 
ing. The seniors are getting eut and are getting more cadets into 
the program. 

CAP PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Do you know what the CAP is doing, for example, in 
Virginia and Maryland? Actually what do they do during the week? 
Colonel Fiscurr. During the week they have a meeting “where they 
teach the cadets many of ‘the items in the manual such as engines, 
propulsion, navigation, meteorology, and so forth. They also have 
practice search-rescue missions where the cadets operate as ground 
crews and during the month they fly the cadets on orientation flights. 
This is the part of the program which I think inspires the cadet ; to 
be up in the air, and to feel the controls of a light aircraft. This is 
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the thing which we are trying to do in ROTC but a little bit differently. 
We are ‘trying to persuade the boy that he should fly and enjoy it. 
If we can get the flight legislation in ROTC, we will have available 
the laboratory in which to ‘put. into practice the theory of flying. Of 
course, the professor of air science can now say “here is a man who 
says he wants to fly.” We have the light aircraft which will demon- 
strate that he does not get airsick and he is not afraid to get off the 
ground, and he can maneuver it. Then, we can say “here is a man 
who can fly a light aircraft, at least.” You can see the terrific advan- 
tage of exposing a young fellow before he has made up his mind as 


to what his future is going to be, to experience this wonderful thing 
called flight. 


ENTRANCE PROCEDURE 


Mr. Manon. Assume that a boy going to high school in Alexandria 
wants to get into the Civil Air Patrol. What does he do? 

Colonel Fisuer. If he is between the ages of 15 and 18, he goes to 
the local unit. There is one out on Route 7 near Alexandria, Va. 
There isa CAP unit that meets there. I do not know the exact hour 
of the meeting, but by writing to Colonel Fonda, the wing commander 
of Maryland stationed at Pier C, Friendship International Airport, 
Baltimore, Md., he can find out exactly where the meeting is and what 
the advantages are. 

Mr. Manon. Assume he has investigated it and he would like to be 
a cadet. Then what happens? 

Colonel Fiscuer. I do not really know the exact details, but he 
buys a uniform at his own expense. That is one of the drawbacks of 
the program. 

Mr. Manon. How does he arrange to get an airplane to fly? 

Colonel Fiscuer. By going to the weekly meetings and meeting the 
seniors. They advise him that this is one of the attractions of the 
organization and that they do fly after they have done a certain 
amount of the work in the manual. Once he finishes the manual and 
has his orientation flying at a summer camp, he takes the test and if 
he passes he is entitled to a certificate of proficiency. This, in turn, 
gives him certain adv antages, according to which way he is going. 
If he is going into the airmen’s group, he gets an airman third class 
rating with that certificate. If he is going to ROTC and the decision 
to admit one lies between him and another man of equal stature, as 
long as he is a CAP cadet, he has preference. This certificate gives 
him the equivalent of 2 years in college, but that is now no longer 
required among our aviation cadets. 


AVAILABILITY OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Matron. Who provides this man with a plane to fly when he 
is in the CAP? 

Colonel Fiscurer. Among the 2,500 units, the 510 aircraft which we 
loan them do not go very far. Many of the senior members—the 
40,000 senior member s—provide their own aircraft numbering over 
5,000. The corporation has about 200. They have bought themselves. 
The seniors can provide him with a variety of aircraft. The organ- 
izations have some sort of a system whereby the cadet, if he wants to 
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fly, has to provide the fuel and oil because the only fuel and oil we pay 
for is when they are on an ordered mission. An ordered mission 
would be in a search and rescue area. He would arrange the orienta- 
tion flight with the seniors in his unit. There are over 15,000 pilots 
among the 40,000 seniors in the CAP. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have not given you the exact answer 
to all parts of your questions. 

Mr. Manon. Will you make it clear enough in the record for every- 
one to understand. 

Colonel Fiscuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Any young man or young women 15 years of age or, if younger, enrolled in 
at least the second year of high school, may if of good moral character, join 
the Civil Air Patrol cadet program. 

There are 2,586 CAP units in the 48 States, District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Anyone desiring to become a Civil Air Patrol cadet should 
eall the local Civil Air Patrol. If the location of the nearest Civil Air Patrol 
unit is unknown or cannot be found in the telephone directory, every Air Force 
recruiting office has the information concerning the nearest Civil Air Patrol 
unit. 

A prospective Civil Air Patrol cadet joins by completing application forms 
and evidencing a willingness to take part in the training program. Among the 
responsibilities of the cadet are the following: Willingness to attend meetings ap- 
proximately one night a week between September and June and to participate in 
special activities during the summer months such as attendance at summer 
encampments for a 9- to 14-day period at selected Air Force bases, participation 
in drill competitions at selected sites throughout the country, or participation 
in the International Cadet Exchange which is conducted each year with approxi- 
mately 22 friendly foreign nations. Each cadet must purchase his own uniform 
and such booklets and study materials as are required in the training program. 
For the average Civil Air Patrol cadet the program consists of two phases. 
The first phase occupies five 40-minute periods based on introductory informa- 
tion concerning the origin, history, mission, and purposes of both Civil Air 
Patrol and the United States Air Force, and three 40-minute periods of rudi- 
mentary drill designed to introduce the cadet to basic elements of military 
discipline and maneuvers. The second phase of the program is the heart of 
the cadet program. Seventy-two hours of instruction are given on such varied 
subjects as theory of flight, power for flight, navigation, weather, airport and 
traffic control, air traffic regulations, vocational opportunities in aviation, 
national and international problems, chaplains character guidance. During this 
time additional instruction in drill is offered. 

If the cadet is fortunate enough to be in 1 of the 200 communities throughout 
the Nation that have a high school offering an aviation education course, many 
of the above subjects are studied in school and extra time is spent in their squad- 
ron meetings on advanced study of such things as communications, navigation, 
weather, and the like. Many times the cadets are taught either in high school 
or in the squadron by teachers who have been trained in one of the aviation 
education workshops that Civil Air Patrol conducts for teachers in cooperation 
with colleges and universities. In addition to the classroom and squadron study 
of the subjects mentioned, cadets build and fly model airplanes to help them 
understand the practical application of some of the theory learned. 

An important feature of the program is the opportunity for many cadets to 
be introduced to actual flight by taking part in 6% hour orientation flights in a 
light aircraft. During these flights no actual flight instruction is given to the 
cadet, but he is able to correlate the theory learned with the practical application 
of the theory. Orientation flights are given in aircraft that are privately owned, 
owned by the CAP corporation, or loaned by the Air Force. A description of 
the orientation flights follows: 

Flight 1 (all flights are 30 minutes in duration)—Introduction to plane, in- 
spection, taxiing, normal attitude in flight. Flight 2.—Review flight 1 pro- 
cedures, demonstration of stability in three dimensions of control, climbing and 
gliding turns, loads and stresses in rough air. Flight 3—Review of previous 
important points, demonstration of drift corrections, coordination and straight 
and level flight. Flight 4—Review of important aspects of previous flights. 
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Demonstration of use of instruments such as altimeter, tachometer, air speed, 
compass, etc., during flight. Flight 5.—Demonstration of pilotage, dead reck- 
oning and radio aids, including flight plan, and flight safety. Flight 6—Weather 
flights—demonstration of effect of weather temperature and cloud formation on 
flight. 

Sometimes a Civil Air Patrol cadet has difficulty in obtaining these orientation 
flights because the cadet may not be able to raise the necessary money for the 
fuel, or the local adult leaders of Civil Air Patrol (the senior members) do not 
have sufficient funds to provide flights. 

During the summer encampment period, a typical 9-day encampment for a 
Civil Air Patrol cadet would include the following: 

Saturday: Arrival, processing, orientation. 

Sunday: Church, tour of base. 

Monday through Friday: Classroom activities, orientation flights, visits 
to base activities, athletics, ete. 

Saturday : Morning, preparation for departure; evening, graduation dance. 

Sunday: Church, completion of turn-in of supplies and equipment, gradu- 
ation, and award of honors and certificates (parents and guests invited). 
Departure after graduation. 

After a Civil Air Patrol cadet has successfully attended one summer encamp- 
ment and has passed a detailed written examination covering his academic 
studies in aviation education, he is entitled to the certificate of proficiency, which 
is issued jointly by the Civil Air Patrol Headquarters and the United States Air 
Force. This certificate entitles the holder to enlist in the Air Force in the 
grade ®f airman, third class, or to be given priority consideration for aviation 
cadet training or entrance into the Air Force ROTC program. 

Experience has shown that the young man or young woman who has had Civil 
Air Patrol cadet training is a highly motivated person in terms of aviation. For 
those Civil Air Patrol cadets who complete the training program leading to 
the certificate of proficiency, there are advanced programs called cadet elective 
training activities. These include the study of subjects that are of interest 
to the cadets and possible on the basis of local resources. They include such 
things as participation in: 

Aircraft mechanics 
Engine mechanics 
Communications 
Airplane modeling 
Cadet instructor training 
Cadet recruiting 

Drill master 

First aid 

Ground Observer Corps 
Observer (CAP wings) 
Photographer 

For outstanding cadets, additional flight experience in jets at a special Air 
Force 9-day encampment and some flight instruction is provided in the form 
of flight training scholarships. These scholarships depend upon the ability 
of the local squadrons to obtain financial support in the local community. The 
scholarships are provided to the cadets in the form of grants of money to be 
used for the purchase of flight instruction from a local fixed base operator. 
Nationally, 10 flight scholarships have been made available for CAP cadets by 
the Dell Publishing Co., of New York. Statewise, Michigan and Maryland are 
outstanding examples of CAP wings that offer flight scholarships to cadets in 
their units. 

To aid and encourage outstanding CAP cadets who are interested in engineer- 
ing careers, CAP members have provided three aeronautical engineering scholar- 
ships in honor of Gen, Carl A. Spaatz, AF retired, chairman of the national 
board, CAP; Maj. Gen. Lucas V. Beau, AF retired, former national commander, 
CAP; and D. Harold Byrd, vice chairman of the national board, CAP. In addi- 
tion, the Ziff Davis Publishing Co., of New York (publisher of Flying maga- 
zine), and William Woods Plankinton of Milwaukee, Wisc., have each granted 
a 4-year, full-tuition, aeronautical engineering scholarship at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for outstanding CAP cadets. Finally, General Dy- 
namics Corp., of New York, has provided two all-expense scholarships to out- 
standing male CAP cadets for engineering courses at any accredited college or 
university. 
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In summary, the five objectives of the Civil Air Patrol cadet program are as 
follows: 

1, Aviation education to include the social, political, economic, international, 
and vocational facets of aviation as well as an introduction to such aviation 
subjects as meteorology, theory of flight, navigation, aircraft engines, ete., for 
the purpose of developing an informed and air-minded citizenry. 

2. Training in citizenship, character guidance and development, leadership, 
drill, and exercise of command through self-government in the cadet organiza- 
tion and participation in cadet activities. 

3. Familiarization with the CAP and the USAF—their objectives, organiza- 
tion, and interrelationship. 

4, An opportunity for aviation and related occupation career exploratory 
activities. 

5. Participtation in a variety of CAP cadet aviation and social experiences, 
including flight orientation and where appropriate, senior activities, for the 
enrichment of the individual cadet’s experience. 


VALUE OF EARLY FLYING EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Manon. Do you take the position that if you are going to be 
a flier and really like to fly you ought to start flying about the time 
you are 15 or 16 years old? “Is that what your experience indicates? 

Colonel Fiscuer. Most people say that in regard to something 
which you have not experienced you can only estimate that you would 
enjoy it, but, of course, the college professor is telling the ROTC 
boys, “Don’t do anything that you really do not love as a life career. 
You say you would like to fly?” 

The boy says, “I don’t know; I have never experienced it.” How- 
ever, once he has experienced it, he can say for sure whether he likes 
it or not. Through this training they are able to make the crucial 
decision of being a flier for their career, and I think they should 
be given a chance early in life to determine how to make that decision. 

Mr. Manon. General Carmichael, were you saying that the youth 
of the land is showing a diminishing interest in flying airplanes? 

General CARMICHAEL. Sir, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and Mr. Gillrob Wilson, too, have pointed out on several occasions 
that there is a declining interest in aviation throughout the youth of 
America. The number of small-airport operators is decreasing, the 
number of private-pilot licenses per year has been decreasing since 
1946. 


DECLINE IN INTEREST IN AVIATION 


Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? We are supposed to be in 
the air age. 

General CarmicHaet. I think, sir, that the glamour has gone out 
of the airplane and it went out with World War II. It is now really 
a profession that requires a lot of hard work with very little glamour— 
certainly very little in the Strategic Air Command and in the Air 
Defense Commands. It is just real hard professional work. I think 
the airplane has matured to the point where it is no longer as appealing 
as it was to me as a high-school boy when I used to pedal out to Brooks 
Air Force Base and Kelly Air Force Base to see the planes land 
and take off. You do not see as much of that these days. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the experience of other countries 
has been along this line? 

General CarmicnArEL. No, sir; our information is only fragmentary, 
but the information I am giving you can be traced back as to some of 
these things about which I have spoken. There is, we feel, a real 
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need for the long-range future in maintaining the Air Force, not only 
the Air Force, but the air arm of the Navy and the air portion of the 
Army to have more and more of these young lads of America interested 
in either flying or working on airplanes. 

The Civil Air Patrol in its high school program, incidentally, 
jointly with over 200 high schools, is conducting this program of in- 
structing in the theory of flight, navigation, meteorology and so forth. 
In addition, these subject are given in the Air Patrol squadrons. 
From either learning in the squadrons or in the high school, they get 
a certificate of proficiency. 

It is also interesting to note that in the first class at the Air Force 
Academy there were 29 CAP cadets. That is roughly 10 percent of the 
300 that went in. I am not sure, but I think 19 of those were pilots 
who had completed their private pilot license. 


NEW LEGISLATION FOR CAP 


General CantAHan. Mr. Chairman, it might be of interest to the 
committee to know that there are two items in the Department of 
Defense legislative program that apply to the Civil Air Patrol. 

The first one has to do with providing disability benefits for volun- 
teer civilian members of the Givi Air Patrol other than Civil Air 
Patrol cadets who have incurred injuries or disabilities including those 
resulting in death while on active service in the performance or sup- 
port of operational missions of the Civil Air Patrol. 

It might be stated that the Coast Guard Auxiliary, which is a 
similar organization, has similar coverage at present under the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act. 

There is another item which applies to the appointment of Civil 
Air Patrol members to the Air Force Academy. The purpose of this 
legislation is to authorize the Department of the Air Force to nominate 
40 cadets for the United States Air Force Academy from among mem- 
bers of the Civil Air Patrol. The appointments would, in effect. be a 
substitute for the appointments of honor graduates of honor military 
schools, since the Air Force, unlike the Army and Navy, does not 
have a junior ROTC system established in secondary schools and does 
not contemplate using such a system. 

In your discussion with regard to the motivation toward flying 
there is the item which applies to the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
which would provide for flight training during the institutional phase 
of the Army and Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps programs. 
This would provide for medical and death benefits in the conduct of 
this training which would give 35 hours of primary training in light 
planes to be supervised by the Civil Aeronautics Authority and upon 
successful completion would entitle the candidate to a Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority certified pilots’ license. 

This particular proposal is designed to stimulate interest of the 
ROTC members to undertake a flying career in the Air Force. 


SENIOR CAP PROGRAM 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I have the impression in the discussion 
about the Civil Air Patrol that we discussed rather extensively the 
element involving the young men in schools, but we did not have the 
development of the senior element of the Civil Air Patrol. I would 
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like to suggest, if I may, that we provide an insert for the record 
which would develop this picture a little further. 
Mr. Manon. I think that would be a good idea. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Of the two types of membership in Civil Air Patrol, senior and cadet, the cadet 
membership has been discussed. 

The senior CAP program came into being in 1941, shortly before Pearl Harbor. 
It was an organization of patriotic air-minded citizens who anticipated that 
their services could be of great value to their country in the event of a major 
national emergency. CAP performed an immense volunteer service during the 
war years under the direction of the Office of Civil Defense and the War 
Department, working closely with the Navy and Army Air Corps. The members 
of CAP flew some 50 million miles in antisubmarine patrol, coastal patrol, 
tow target work, carrier service, and the like at a cost of 56 lives and a number 
of serious injuries. At the close of World War II, some of its enthusiastic 
leaders determined that CAP should be continued in existence in order to provide 
an organization whose members would wholeheartedly contribute their efforts, 
services, and resources in the public interest and in the development of aviation 
and maintenance of air supremacy; to provide aviation education and training 
to its senior and cadet members; as well as to encourage and develop the volun- 
tary contribution of private citizens to the public good. The 79th Congress, at 
the request of the leaders of the war-time CAP, enacted Public Law 476, which 
incorporated the organization in July 1946 as a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion. During the next 2 years, the corporation performed such valuable services 
to. the Nation that in 1948 the 80th Congress passed and approved Public Law 
557, subsequently amended in May 1954 by Public Law 368, 838d Congress. This 
legislation established CAP as a civilian auxiliary of the Air Force and author- 
ized the Secretary of the Air Force to extend aid to CAP in the fulfillment of 
its objectives. The principal forms of aid extended under this law were first, 
the assignment of an Air Force supervising staff at a headquarters and liaison 
offices at each of the corporation’s State wings; and regional offices; second, 
making available to CAP obsolete and surplus aircraft, aircraft parts, materiel, 
supplies and equipment; and third, authorization to furnish CAP such quan- 
tities of gasoline and oil required in carrying out specifically assigned missions. 

To become a senior member of CAP, one must be 18 years of age and a United 
States citizen, or if an alien, have made written declaration of becoming a citi- 
zen. At the present time there are 40,000 CAP senior members, who, in addition 
to providing their own uniforms, pay $3 dues annually. Over a third of the 
members possess aeronautical ratings—approximately 15,500 possess CAP pilot 
ratings, and 1,400 are qualified CAP observers. 

The senior members perform the operational tasks of CAP. It is the senior 
element that is primarily responsible for accomplishing the objectives of the 
organization. Senior members instruct and train the cadets; fly search and 
rescue missions, mercy missions, civil defense missions ; man the CAP radio net; 
assist in the Air Force recruiting program; and work with educational institu- 
tions and private industry in furthering aviation education in this country. 
For their services these people receive no compensation. 

As an indication of the support that the senior phase of the program is 
rendering the Air Force in a direct and tangible manner, the following data is 
pertinent. 

CAP maintains a communications net consisting of over 9,000 radio stations 
in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The net is composed 
of fixed and mobile, ground and airborne radio facilities. Many of these facili- 
ties are committed to the support of civil defense. Of course the entire net is 
available in time of emergency. The value of the net has been demonstrated 
several times, most recently during the 1954 and 1955 hurricane season when 
CAP radio facilities provided the sole source of contact with communities which 
had been isolated. 

Another project of the senior program is to provide orientation flights for the 
cadets. During 1954, 40,394 hours were flown by CAP seniors in providing flight 
experience for the cadets. In 1955 this increased to almost 50,000 hours. This 
program is not in conflict with private flying schools in that no flight instruction 
is given. On the contrary, the private schools benefit since the flights tend to 
motivate the cadets to seek a career in aviation. 

In search and rescue activities CAP flies more hours than the total of all other 
participating agencies, including the Air Rescue Service. Air Rescue Service 


, 
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leans heavily upon CAP for search and rescue coverage. A few statistics will 
describe the extent of CAP search and rescne activity : 

In 1951, CAP participated in 31 percent of all Air Rescue Service missions 
fiying over 9,000 hours. 

In 1952, CAP participated in 77 percent of all search missions, using 5,300 
aircraft and flying over 8,900 hours. 

In 1953, CAP participated in 96 search missions, employing over 6,800 senior 
mémbers, 1,900 aircraft, and flying over 12,000 hours. In 18 instances the objec- 
tive of the search was located by CAP. 

In 1954, CAP participated in 110 search missions, employing over 9,000 mem- 
bers, 2,200 aircraft, and flying more than 10,500 hours. In 17 instances CAP 
found the search objective. 

In 1955, CAP participated in 155 Air Force requested actual search and rescue 
missions, flying 7,959 sorties and being airborne for 13,815 hours. In 49 of these 
missions the Air Force committed no aircraft and CAP performed the entire 
mission. CAP located the search objective in 38 instances. An analysis of the 
lower cost for the Air Force resulting from CAP assistance in search and rescue 
was made for calendar year 1955. An estimated amount of $1,870,000 was iden- 
tified as the difference between the cost of fuel and oil for CAP light planes and 
the operational cost of Air Rescue Services SA-16 aircraft. 

While statistics on mercy missions performed by CAP senior members are not 
available because they are performed in response to local requests to aid stricken 
communities, find lost children, hunters, etc., a spot check of 14 CAP wings indi- 
eates that CAP performs about 3 local missions to each 1 ordered by the Air 
Force. 

Finally, as participants in the civil defense effort the seniors fly Observer 
Corps missions to aid the Continental Air Defense Command in training filter 
center personnel and civilian members of the Ground Observer Corps. Reim- 
bursement for fuel and lubricants is authorized only for the Air Rescue and civil 
defense missions. 


Mr. Manon. Colonel Wanderer, will you please proceed with your 


statement ? 
Colonel WAnverrErR. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING BupGer REQUIREMENTS 


yeneral Carmichael has presented to you the training requirement, 
the training objectives, and the training complex. I would now like 
to relate all of this to the budget requirements resulting from the 
training effort that must be accomplished. 

As General Carmichael stated and as this chart indicates, we are 
requesting funds to carry out these seven basic programs: 
. Personnel procurement 
. Military technical training 
. Flying training 
Professional education 
Reserve training 
. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities 
. Air Force Academy 

In order to do this, we feel that in fiscal year 1957 we will need the 
funds shown here. 


A1 DOU So ND 


Program 440 requirements by projects 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 


Project 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





443 Schools and training --_- Bancice sath abhe 


| 
Rit? ee 

| $55,002, 735 | $70,430,005 | $76, 915, 000 

| 





444 Training equipment and supplies 4,673,190 | 5, 526, 900 5, 129, 000 
447 Installation of fixed communications- -- 0 | 250, 000 0 
448 Base maintenance and operations . : 195. 970, 586 | 225,894,390 252, 550, 000 
20 > Rite Mee i cs on ck ah 5s esse sas sind | 4, 229, 945 | 3, 404, 701 7, 740, 000 
| 342, 334, 000 

. 


Total fiscal year 440 program.....................-------- | 259, $76, 456 | 305, 505, 996 
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The total requirement for the training support (440) program is 
$342,334,000. You will note that this amount is ¢ omposed of 5 budget 
projects, only 4 of which require funding in fiscal year 1957. You will 
also note that we have shown the actual obligation figures for fiscal 
year 1955, the latest estimate for fiscal year 19: 56, and our fiscal year 
1957 requirement, so that you may make a comparative analysis of the 
past, current, and anticipated spending by budget project. 

In subsequent charts I will show you a more detailed breakout within 
the individual projects; but before treating with each separate project 
I wish to speak generally of the increase as indicated by the totals 
reflected here. I am sure you have noted the increase of some $36.8 
million in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956, of which approximately 
$35.5 million of the increase is a result of civilian personnel actions 
primarily due to the inclusion of the program of substituting civilians 
for military personnel. This affects budget projects 443 and 448. The 
increase of $4 million in pr oject 449 is compensated for by reductions 
in other nonpersonnel categories. 

I would now like to turn to the individual projects within the train- 
ing support program. Beginning with project 443, which is “Schools 
and training,” we have a fund requirement for fiscal year 1957 in the 
amount. of $76,915,000. These funds represent the requirements for 
pay of civilian instructors, administrative and supervisory personnel 
associated with courses of instruction, recruiting advertising expenses, 
locally procured supplies, materials, services and training aids used 
in courses, tuition fees for contract ‘training courses, and temporary 
duty travel of students and supervisory personnel i in connection with 
school and training matters. 


This chart shows the breakout of project 443 by major category of 
expense and clearly indicates those areas where the major expenditures 
are incurred. 


Project 433 major categories 


Fiscal vear Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 actual |1956 estimated 1957 estimated 





\. Pay of civilian personnel - ee eee : $25, 017, 713 $31, 327, 000 $38, 037, 000 
(Man-yeirs of employ ment)... puienw eee (5, 438) (6, 541) | (8, 213) 


79O5 


B. Tuition costs_- eahitilli atin dahesath sien aie , 5, 241, 725 9, 158, 000 8, 891, 000 
C. Temporary duty school travel__- Ps pial , 415, 670 23, 334, 000 22, 884, 000 
D. Contractual preparation of manuals epee 925, 000 393, 000 500, 000 
E. Recruiting advertising - - --- . ; , 188, 247 1, 250, 000 1, 250, 000 
F. Other nonpersonnel_ Eas 5, 214, 380 4, 968, 005 | 5, 353, 000 


5, 002, 735 70, 430, 005 | 76, 915, 000 


As I mentioned a moment ago, the bulk of the $6.5 million increase 

in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is directly reflected in item A, 
“Pay of civilian personnel.’ 

The requirement for $8,891,000 under item B, “Tuition costs,” is for 
contract training with private industry or organizations. 

Instruction on new equipment, the only source of which is at the 
factory producing the item, or instruction beyond the internal ca- 
pability or scope of the Air Force training resources, is the type of 
training to which I refer. This chart shows the comparative fund 
requirements for the three types of training. 
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Tuition costs 


T Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
ype 1955 1956 1957 
Wactory (tection) traitiing |... . 5.20.5 ctl $2. 530, 965 $5, 847, 575 $5, 143, 000 
a ee aaa ae 2, 327, 965 2, 810, 425 2, 896, 000 
DAT TED TIATED To. os hie ncsiceeknedninnstcesicte 382, 795 500, 000 : 
ee ee ee es 5, 241, 725 9, 158, 000 8, 891, 000 


The factory-training requirement is based on data obtained 
through previous negotiations with manufacturers, and is computed 
for all items of equipment. For example, in factory training we 
know through detailed personnel planning that we must train 30 
students a minimum of 80 hours each on the electronic fuel control 
system in order to carry out our mission and at the same time have a 
trained nucleus with which we can develop our own training capability 
and conduct an on-the-job training program. Another good example, 
and this one is carried out with the Department of Commerce’s Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Will Rogers Field in Oklahoma City, 
is the flight-check training. This training qualifies Air Force per- 
sonnel to flight check ground communications and navigation aids 
according to set specifications and within rigid limitations. 

The civilian institutions program is designed to meet job require- 
ments which demand higher educational levels. Graduate training 
in scientific fields at civilian institutions falls into this latter category. 

The last item of tuition involves the expansion of the Reserve pro- 
gram, and entails the utilization of technical training by contract for 
participants at Air Reserve centers. 

Our next item under this project is “Temporary duty school travel,” 
which will require funding in the amount of $22,884,000 in fiscal year 
1957. I believe this chart shows quite clearly where the bulk of the 
expenditure falls. 

Temporary duty school travel 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 
(actual) (estimated) | (estimated) 


en  nckspubenusiccosencenba (94, 161) (81, 690) (80, 887) 





Oo cseesnmaube $9,937,259 | $9,383,730 | $9, 2¢1, 659 
I I sn kato puta nen eeedneeie 2, 769, 308 2, 564, 249 2. 349, 230 
I onetime 4,709,103 | 11,386,021 | 11, 243,111 








a a aa | 17, 415, 670 | 23, 334,000 | 22, 884, 000 


It is quite evident that even though the numbers of travelers de- 
crease from some 94,000 in fiscal year 1955 to 82,000 in fiscal year 
1956 to 81,000 in fiscal year 1957, our cost is roughly the same in 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957, but some $5 million to $6 million higher 
than the fiscal year 1955 figures. The reason for this is reflected in the 
“Destination per diem” line and is due to Joint Travel Regulation 
changes brought about by welcomed legislation authorizing increased 
amounts and broader application of per diem schedules. 

Funds in the amount of $500,000 are required in fiscal year 1957 
to provide art and editorial services, necessary in the preparation 
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of training manuals, which are beyond the capability of the Air Train- 
ing Command’s publication squadron. The preparation of 50 Air 
Force and Air Training Command manuals covering such subject 
matters as flying, navigation, bombing, electronics, aircraft systems, 
and intelligence, 1s progr: amed for fiscal year 1957. All of these man- 
uals will require layout and art services at an average cost of $5,000 
per manual ($250, 000). In addition some editorial assistance and 
services will be required on 25 on these manuals at an average cost 
of $10,000 each ($250,000). 

The next item is one that is vital to the Air Force, “Recruiting ad- 
vertising.” The Air Force plans to continue the policy of utilizing 
the services of a professional advertising agency for implementation 
of the recruiting advertising program. This program will assist the 
Air Force in carrying out the two main objectives in the area of air- 
man and aviation cadet recruitment, namely : to maintain the integrity 
of a volunteer Air Force and to provide the required personnel reser- 
voir. The intensity of the reenlistment advertising and Rees 
effort for fiscal year 1956 will be sustained during fiscal year 1957. 
The support given the Air Force Academy in fiscal year 1956 1 w vill also 
be continued. The budget requirement of $1,250,000 for fiscal year 
1957 is the same as currently programed for fisc: al year 1956. This 
chart shows how the Air Force plans to program the requested amount. 


Recruiting advertising 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 











1955 1956 1957 
Newspapers and magazines (insertions) ........-..--.-..----- $463, 247 $418, 500 $418, 000 
Sales aids, displays, and outdoor posters eae s ; 238, 000 276 000 276, 000 
Film production and reprints. ......--....------..-------- : 224, 000 205, 9C0 2 Wi, 000 
Booklet form literature - oak ia ielanindaiasiiioes 62, 600 89 500 90, 000 
Direct mail literature Saotewaa nade abana aw aie 59, 000 74. 000 74, 000 
Television and radio materials... _ - Sid aber wishes . 117, 000 161, 100 161, 000 
Women in the services education program. stiaseekacyosntl 25, 000 | 25, 000 25, 000 
portent eee ee 
rae iliac ta cere iecckaiealbin demanimnaeaaiie 1, 188, 247 1, 250, 0CO rere) 1, 250, 000 





This is a tentative list and there may be some shifting between 
media. As you know, we are making every effort to carry the Air 
Force message to the eligible young men of America through the use 
of public service type advertising on radio and television, which re- 
quires no appropriated funds. 

The last category for P-443, “Nonpersonnel expenses,” is a broad 
one due to the many items of expenses it covers, such as administrative 
travel, communication services, transportation of oe rents and 
utilities, supplies and materials, equipment, awards, taxes and assess- 
ments. The only significant change in fiscal year 1957 over the pre- 
vious fiscal year is caused by the continuing shift toward greater local 
procurement. The expanding Reserve program and the growing 
strength at the Air Force Academy also contribute to the requirements 
in this category. 

The next project in chronological order is project 444, “Training 
equipment and supplies.” This chart depicts the type of requirement 
for which funds are requested. 
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Training equipment and supplies 





| 
| Fiscal ‘ 
ri rony | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Description ea | 1956 esti- 1957 esti- 
- mate mate 


Ultrasonic maps_- -__- aie coad2 tee tae $85, 000 $217, 000 
Modification of mobile training units._.......-.---.---------- 2, 431, 793 3, 801, 4, 047, 000 
Training film production ____.._.___-- nde cau eaans ¢ 870, 578 
Training film reprints_. : bree : 273, 598 
First destination transporte ition _. send ; 70, 904 
Tow reels for targets _ : eee ; 215, 937 
Training equipment and supplies_--..--.......-.-..--------- 725, 380 


Ce amannses 4, 673, 190 5, 526, 900 


This budget project provides funds for central procurement of train- 
ing equipment, supplies, services and audiovisual training aids for the 
Regular Air Force and Air Force Reserve. Procurement is limited 
to centrally procured items which are put on standard Air Force 
procurement directives and forwarded to the Air Materiel Command 
for procurement. These items are not on the authorized tables of 
allowance for which funds are provided in other Air Force budget 
areas. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $5,129,000 reflects a reduction 
of $397,900 from the amount currently programed for fiscal year 1956. 

The first item of $217,000 which is less than the fiscal year 1956 esti- 
mate, is for ultrasonic maps. These relief maps are a vital and inte- 
gral part of the ultrasonic radar navigation and bombing trainers 
used in the Air Force to simulate oper ational nav igation and bombing 
problems in lieu of using actual and expensive in-flight training in 
aircraft and also allows us to simulate flights over foreign countries. 
The maps, which are constructed of special-type plastic, rubber and 
other materials capable of reflecting impulses, provide the necessary 
ground return signals for the operational problems simulated by use 
of the trainers. Rivers, harbors, cities, mountains, etc., are depicted 
in bold relief on the maps. Maps of ‘strategic: ily important areas 
in the continental United States and foreign countries are necessary 
to conduct simulated operational navigation and bombing missions. 
Maps will be required as new areas become strategically important and 
as old maps require replacement. Maps will be required to support a 
total of 202 trainers. ' 

The next item, “Modification of mobile training units,” shows a 
slightly increased requirement over the current fiscal year. We will 
modify 72 M'TU’s in fiscal year 1957, as compared to 42 in fiseal year 
1956 and 36 in fiseal year 1955. This requirement is dictated by the 
aircraft conversion and modification schedules. 

The third item “Training film production,” reflects a decrease from 
fiscal year 1956. Training films are used by the Air Force in a variety 
of instructional situations. The fiscal year 1957 program provides for 
films related to both general and specific Air Force subjects. Some 
examples of film titles are: Fire Fighting; Jet Air Starting Proced- 
ures; Survival in the Jungle; Pilot Ejection; Arctic Operation; and 
Use of Automatic Personnel Parachute. Requirements are related to 
current developments in all fields of interest to the Air Force. This 
estimate apondiien for the production of 22 training films at an average 
cost of approximately $29,600. 

Training film reprints have also been reduced below the fiscal year 
1956 estimate. The funds requested will provide for stocks of indi- 
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vidual film prints for the film libraries which must be augmented pe- 
riodically to offset normal losses due to wear and tear. This amount 
will cover procurement of 3,750 prints of new films and 1,500 film re- 
prints at an average cost of $40 each. 

The next item, which is “First destination transportation,” is re- 
quired for shipment of the ultrasonic maps. This item is reduced from 
prior years due to less procurement of materials requir ing commercial 
transportation. This completes the fiscal year 1957 requirements 
under this project. 

By way of explanation, the item “Tow reels for targets” is a non- 
recurring item in this budget project. Training equipment and sup- 
plies have been eliminated ‘from the fiscal year 1957 requirement, and 
shows a reduction in the current year due primarily to a different 
method of satisfying the need for training aids. Heretofore, com- 
plete items were procured, whereas now parts or ne bape author- 
ized for local purchase are obtained and fabricated by installations 
personnel. 


PROJECT 448—-BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


You have seen what it takes to carry on the individual training pro- 
gram. Now I would like to show you what is required to support 
the physical structure or base complex in order that we may carry out 
such a program. Project 448, “Base maintenance and operation,” is 
the project into which these support funds fall. 

Before going into a discussion of the monetary requirements, I would 
like to show you again the training base complex. 


Training t base complex 


| 





1 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiseal year 





— 

| 

vy : | 

Type 1955 | __(1986 1957 

Military technical training bases_.........------ enya aniatt 10 10 | 10 
Fiying Waiming bebeb. web on 5 eet ie 32 | 32 | 82 
A. CORBMIIO- ORETORIG 0. one scincenascnbe naa at naeene (9) (9)) (9) 
B. Government-operated. ...........---------------+----- (28) | (28) | (23) 
Pe See a nk dcese dln sk bee cccavedeoeie 1 | 1 
Air Reserve centers_---- LE elae nieaetanae iene 79 95 | 107 
Air Reserve flying training ENTERS STI SR DRA aS 27 37 42 
Seis... BOHM MeL MEAL es 123 is 149 | 175 192 


As you see, we continue to increase the number of facilities we must 
support. The military technical, flying, and professional training 
bases remain constant in number w ‘ith the expanding Reserve program 
responsible for the increase. 

The next chart gives a rather broad breakdown of the total project 
requirement. 

Project 4 448 


Pissed year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Description 1955, actual | 1956, esti- | 1957, jet 





mated mated 
— — ee eae ED | —E——Eo —— —— <=. 
Pay of civilian personnel. __- abetted suid aa ete $112, 159, 583 | $134, 385, 700 $163, 259, 000 
(Manyears of employ maeiihe, 42: 2) erect ee iss seek 27, 655) | (32, 058) | (89, 405) 
Nonpersonnel expenses. - - . -- : " : 83, 811, 003 91, 508, 690 89, 291, 000 
A. Special programs idk dave (38, 749, 478)| (44,928,990) (49, 172, 000) 
B. Base maintenance and ope rations. J cual (45, 061,525); (46, 579, 700) | (40, 119, 000) 





Total requirements_- ide pekecban’ cus 195, 970, 586 225, 894, 390 | 252, 550, 000 
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Although the total requirement for fiscal year 1957 is some $27 mil- 
lion higher than the fiscal year 1956 figure you will note that we have 
actually decreased our nonpersonnel requirement some $2 million and 
increased our civilian personnel requirement $29 million. This is 
primarily the result of the program of substituting civilians for mili- 
tary personnel. 

You will note that we have broken the nonpersonnel expenses down 
into two main categories: Special programs and base maintenance. 
This next chart shows the 13 special programs or elements, each of 
which can be associated with fixed dollar amounts. 















P-448 nonpersonnel expenses special programs 


™ 










Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 









Conttact fying sctiooB....... - 2552220 c enon 22s -ewneens4 $32, 600,000 | $36, 476, 000 $37, 853, = 







ny SIO MOUND enn. ne cnnsnaheeumbaotecen 715, 670 683, 990 320, 

I a sbibiinliniothietc sine 122, 481 126, 000 128, 000 
ee oad eaeamnenneuvne 235, 000 275, 000 275, 000 
Ir el 1, 599, ue 1, 283 000 1, pen 






USAF Academy Construction Agency-- 
















Contract into-plane refueling.-.........- ae 0 675, 000 1, 226, 000 
Air Reserve records center --.........----- aa 505, 415 175, 000 167, 000 
ee I on a ne cine oo needus cnbbecpa we 1, 557, 504 2, 971, 000 3, 706, 000 
Reserve information and motivation program -___.-._..-...---- 376, 460 565, 000 565, 000 
ae a cade hinge 472, 634 473, 000 473, 000 
ee” I I ne ee cc dvinweeahebebawees 565, 204 873, 000 3, 037, 000 
Pe ee eee ee a eee 0 37, 000 








Oem mew ee + no eee eee eee eee eee en eee eee eee eee eeene 


I would like to take a few minutes to cover the large requirements, 
specifically contract flying schools, the USAF recruiting wing, con- 
tract refueling, Air Reserve centers, and the Air Force Academy. 
This figure of $37,853,000 for contract flying schools covers the 
training-support program costs of the primary phase of our flying 
training program. It represents some 76 percent of the total require- 
ment of $49.2 million for special programs. This training is conducted 
at nine contractor-operated flying schools under a program first inau- 
gurated in calendar year 1951. 












LOCATION OF CONTRACTOR-OPERATED FLYING SCHOOLS 






Mr. Manon. Where are those schools ? 
Colonel Wanperer. We have a map showing those, if you are 
interested, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please read them for us. 

Colonel Wanperer. They are: Graham Airbase at Mariana, Fla.; 
Bartow Airbase, at Bartow, Fla.; Bainbridge Airbase, Ga.; Moore 
Airbase, Tex., and that is the only one owned by the Air Force; Ma- 
rana Airbase, at Marana, Ariz.; Hondo Airbase, at Hondo, Tex.; 
Spence, at Moultrie, Ga.; Malden, at Malden, Mo.; and Stallings, at 
Kinston, N.C. 

Mr. Manon. That is the list ? 

Colonel WannereER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They are run by individuals or corporations, and the 
Air Force makes a contract with them for training. 

Colonel Wanpverer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Moore Field in Texas is owned by the Government, 
but the operation is by contractor ? 

Colonel Wanpverer. Yes sir. In the case of the other eight, they 
are owned by municipal governments. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. The map is on the screen. They are nearly all 
in the southern part of the country. Is that because of weather con- 
ditions? 

Colonel WanpeERER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have a lot of money in this budget for travel, 
under this item. Does the location of these schools tend to increase 
your travel cost, more than what it would be if you had schools more 
generally located ? 

Colonel WanpereER. Sir, when we start figuring travel cost we do 
not figure just to the first training school, but also the subsequent 
moves. That is only one step in a succession of moves that he may 
take during his training, or from training to his assignment in the 
major command. 


COST OF TRAINING IN CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. What is the average cost per cadet for the training 
in one of these contract schools? 

General CarmiIcHaEL. Sir, I can give you an offhand answer, while 
Colonel Wanderer gets more precise information. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CarmicHaEL. The last cost figures for sending cadets 
through training were something around $40,000. 

ae Manon. But you are not talking about just these contract 
cases 

General CarmicHaEL. No, sir, for both primary and basic training. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you gave us that figure the other day. I 
was interested in the cost of this initial training at these contract 
schools. How long do they go to contract schools ? 

General CarMICHAEL. Six months, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They take a man for 6 months, and it costs us approx- 
imately how much? 

Colonel Wanverer. I do not have the individual cost per stu- 
dent, sir. 

General CarmicHaEL. In our peacetime-planning-factors book, Mr. 
Chairman, we do have that broken out, and I can certainly get it for 
the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 


$7,360 per graduate from primary pilot training. 


Mr. Manon. Of course, that is not one of the greatest elements in 
training the pilot? 

Colonel Wanprrer. No, sir; it is not as expensive at the primary 
stage, because we are using lighter equipment, requiring smaller num- 
bers of gallons of gasoline. 

Mr. Manon. They use altogether the reciprocating engine and the 
propeller-type aircraft ? 

Colonel Wanverer. At the present time they do, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Will they continue to do that? 

General Carmicuarn. Sir, the T-37, the Cessna jet, we hope to 
introduce into the program in the third quarter of 1958, and that will 
go in first in the basic stages. Ultimately we hope to get it back into 
the primary, so that we will give a man 40 hours on the T-84 recip- 
rocating-engine trainer and then we will take him directly into the 
jet at that time. 

Mr. Manon. At the same school ¢ 

General CarmicuaeL. At the primary school; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But you would not try to teach him to get his wings 
first with the jet? 

General CarmicuakL. No, sir; he would fly first in a propeller- 
driven aircraft. Eventually we hope to work to the place where we 
have 240 hours of flying in the program, and only 40 hours in the 
conventional propeller-driven airplane, with 200 hours in jets. 

Colonel Wem. Sir, I have circled those bases which are the primary 
contract schools. There are 2 located in Florida, 2 in Georgia, 1 in 
Missouri, 2 in Texas, 1 in Arizona, and 1 in North Carolina. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel WAanperer. These contracts are negotiated by Air Materiel 
Command on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis and administered and funded 
by Air Training Command. Under this training program the con- 
tractor furnishes to the Air Force: (1) Flight training and academic 
instruction in the operation of airplanes; (2) facilities, including the 
maintenance and operation thereof; (3) field and organizational 
maintenance of aircraft; and (4) other supplies and services required 
to accomplish the training mission. The requested increase of 
$1,377,000 over the fiscal year 1956 estimate is required to support 
utilization of the T—34 and T-28 aircraft being phased into the train- 
ing program in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The USAF recruiting wing with its groups and detachments 
throughout the country represents our “sales force” and will require 
slightly over a million dollars in fiscal year 1957. This is below our 
1956 and 1955 figures as it primarily reflects the funds required for 
the travel of recruiters and recruit applicants. In fiscal year 1955, 
travel funds were used to obtain 178,971 accessions. Our programed 
objective for fiscal year 1956 is 168,662 and for fiscal year 1957_is 
164,600. 

The $1,226,000 required for contract refueling will pay for those 
contract services now being utilized at six training installations. The 
fiscal year 1956 figure represents partial year financing whereas the 
sum requested in fiscal year 1957 will finance the full 12-month 
period. The fuels division of the Air Force stock fund financed these 
contracts until fiscal year 1956 at which time they were deemed 
services and applicable to this budget project. 

Our next major breakout of special programs is that of the Air 
Reserve Center program within which structure a majority of the 
individual reserve training takes place, will require $3.7 million in 
fiscal year 1957. This amount will provide for such things as travel, 
rent, communications, supplies, janitorial services, and housekeeping 
expenses. The increase in Air Reserve centers from 79 to 95 to 107 
from fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1957 tells only a portion of 
the story of expansion within the Air Reserve program. In fiscal year 
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1957 the 107 Reserve centers will be administering to some 440 off- 
base training facilities, housing groups, squadrons, ‘and flights strate- 
gically located throughout the country in or near he avily populated 
areas. This dispersal of subordinate units is necessary if the train- 
ing instruction and equipment are to be made avail: able to the reserv- 
ists actively participating in the program. I believe it also pertinent 
to point out that of the $3.7 million required, $1.2 million is a direct 
result of the recent decision that the Air Force pay the rental charges 
for the Reserve centers rather than GSA because they fall in the spe- 
cial-purpose category. This action, being retroactive to July 1, 1955, 
also increased the fiscal year 1956 requirement by at least $975,000. 

The Air Force Academy requirement in the amount of $3,037,000 
reflects the increasing costs associated with the expanding Acadethy 
program. The increase in fiscal year 1957 is primarily the result of 
local purchase requirements for the third year’s operation. 

For the sake of brevity I have touched on only those items in the 
special projects category of project 448 where large dollar amounts 
are involved or where there have been marked changes in require- 
ments. This next chart shows the breakout of the base maintenance 
cost. 

Base maintenance and operations costs by type training 


Type of training F se F nee yee F legal year 


NERS IN ak i nb 132A. Saeki ene eaeed $15, 894,342 | $15,608,000 | $12,405, 000 





cited iN ch ihe wigan criti acd ani reins in ofits a ouckenhimmadnuath 22, 729, 787 | 22, 379, 100 | 19, 157, 000 
Professional _-----.----- caetewerensthieweweeuas : seasecda 2, 010, 193 | 2, 742, 600 2, 4 0, 000 
a 4, 427, 203 5, 850, 000 4 6, 077, 000 


SEL PAN it RAL dat aoe Sh wien: 45, 061, 525. 46, 579, 700 | 40, 119, 000 


We have indicated these costs by type trainmg. With the excep- 
tion of a slight increase in the Reserve portion, we have descending 
requirements. The increase in the number of Reserve flying fac ilities 
is responsible for the rising cost of the Reserve program. Equipment 
purchased for the new buildings at the Air University at Maxwell 
Air Force Base causes the rising costs you see here in fiscal year 1956. 

This chart shows the project “449, “Major repair requirements,” by 
subproject. 

Project 449, major repairs subproject breakdown 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
1955 196 86 | = «1987 


— 











449.1. Major repairs and rehabilitation. _____.-....-._-_____- . $1, 803, 193 $1, 708, 450 | $6, 422, 710 
a ae deeds bun dmpos os 360, 913 616, 766 279, 000 
(a; et Pi NS be 2, 065, 839 1, 079, 485 1, 038, 290 

I ea ee ee Ra 4, 229, 945 3, 404, 701 7, 740, 000 





This is the last project within the training support program and 
as indicated, the requirements are broken down by subprojects which 
cover major repairs, emergency repair, and modification of real prop- 
erty. The major repair requirements of $6,422,710 constitutes over 


50 percent of the total of $7,740,000 being requested this year. Major 
repair projects have generated throughout the training establishment 
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due to deterioration of airfield pavements, barracks, office space, mess 
halls, utility systems, warehouse buildings, classrooms, and academic 
buildings. The necessity to restore these facilities to an economically 
usable condition has been carefully considered by qualified technical 
installations personnel and other staff personnel at all echelons of 
command with a view toward eliminating all but the most essential 
projects. The $279,000 requested for emergency repairs and restora- 
tion resulting from fires, floods, storms, and other disastrous incidents 
is based on average cost data compiled for fiscal years 1951 through 
1955. The approved program for emergency repairs so far this fiscal 
year totals $616,766. 

The remaining $1,038,290 being requested under project 449 is for 
modification of facilities. Also, these projects have been subjected 
to the same thorough screening as described above for major repair 
projects. Funds here will be used to cover the cost of such necessary 
work as conversion of heating systems, covering buildings with asbes- 
tos siding, installing fire protection systems, modifying flood-control 
systems, installing street lighting, and modifying academic buildings. 
Now, to give you the magnitude of the screening task accomplished 
by the Headquarters USAF Air Staff the major commands submitted 
requirements for project 449 projects which involved 638 individual 
projects at a total cost of $18.5 million. The fiscal year 1957 request 
of $7,740,000 that you see reflected here is the net result of repeated 
screenings of these requirements by the Air Staff which eliminated 
projects which were highly desirable but not absolutely essential to 
the accomplishment of the mission. This amount will cover the cost 
of an estimated 203 vital work projects at 34 installations of 3 major 
commands. 

This concludes my remarks on the training support program. 
Thank you for your kind attention and the interest you have mani- 
fested in the program and our requirements to carry it on. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


You make reference to increases brought about by employing civilian 
personnel to do work which had heretofore been done by military 
personnel. 

Colonel WANpERER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you give us the number of additional civilian 
personnel which you propose to utilize in the current fiscal year, 1956? 

Colonel Wanperer. Yes, sir. It is 9,000 man-years for all of pro- 
gram 440. Chart 3 shows the man-years for project 443 and den 
10 shows it for project 448. 

Mr. Manon. Is this regarded, General, as good business? You 
could handle this by having more military personnel, could you not? 

General CARMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You had a ceiling on military personnel, and there 
has been an effort made constantly to keep your military personnel 
from skyrocketing. You sought to hold the military personnel down, 
with the expanding Air Force going up toward 137 wings. You are 
trying to hold down military personnel and you have done a good job 
of holding down military personnel. 

General CarRMICHAEL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. Would it have been better to utilize more military 
personnel and fewer civilian personnel, relatively speaking, in this 
buildup ? 

General CarmicHagL. Mr. Mahon, may I just explain that although 
it is not primarily my responsibility for determining the requirement 
for taking on new people once it has been determined I go out to get 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CarmicHarEL. This particular project, Home Front, the 
substitution of civilian for military, is principally caused by high 
loss years in 1955 and 1956 of military personnel. These are people 
who came in 4 years ago in great numbers, right after the beginning 
of the Korean war. Were we to try to satisfy the loss of over 200,000 
airmen in 1956, for instance, by recruiting 200,000, we would be deal- 
ing in terms of peaks and valleys. 

It was lesided by General Hobson and General Stone, with the 
concurrence of both the Deputy Chiefs of Staff for Operations and 
Personnel, that we would not do that; that we would take the total 
losses for the 4 years from 1956 to 1959 and we would divide those 
yearly replacement requirements by 4, and we would further divide 
that annual requirement by 12, and that we would take in for a period 
of 48 months equal increments, insofar as possible, of new airmen 
personnel. 

Under this concept our monthly take of non- prior-service per- 
sonnel is 10,145. It provides for the Air Force slipping to 916,000 
military at year end 1956. As 1957 approaches, it is a smaller loss 
year and we start to gain on the curve, going back up and reaching 
975,000 by year end 1959. 

It is a matter of doing it on a level procurement basis which is 
the least expensive, trainingwise. We arrive at the same military 
objective, over a longer period of time by substituting civilians to 
dampen the effects of our gains and losses. 

Mr. Manon. We plan to achieve a 137-wing Air Force at the end of 
fiscal 1957, do we not? 

General Bogart. We achieve 137 wings at end 1957; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you stabilize it on that basis, will the military and 
civilian personnel, in your judgment, remain approximately where 
they will be the end of fiscal 1957 ? 

General Carmicwagt. Sir, in the mixture between civilians and 
military the net total comes out and rides at a very level program 
of about 1.3 million throughout all the gyrations of the mixture of 
civilians and military. 

We take on some 30,000 civilians in 1955 and 1956 to compensate 
for the high losses of military personnel, arriving at the lowest 
military strength, 916,000, on the 30th of this June. We then start 
to gain in military strength. The aggregate line runs roughly at 
about 1.3 million, increasing just a little bit. 

Assuming that we can find and train the civilians to do the job 
for which we do not have the airmen on board, it will give us about 
the same working force as though we were to recruit 1 military for 
1 military that is lost. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think that the Air Force is just as strong from 
the standpoint of combat effectiveness with this larger civilian com- 
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ponent, or do you think it would be better if we had a larger mixture 
of military personnel ? 

General CarmicnarL. Well, sir, as I say, in my personal opinion, 
it was a wise decision to level off this procurement because we were 
getting a situation in the Training Command which was becoming 
almost impossible. When you compare the percentage of the Air 
Force total military strength tied up in the Training Command to 
the needs oversexs and in the combat units everywhere we simply have 
too many people tied up in training. I personally think that the 
decision to substitute civilians for military was a wise one. 

Mr. Manon. We have gone into many of these figures in previous 
years. Iam not going to get into some of the details, which are here 
in the justification book. However, some of that will be in the record. 


PILOT TRAINING PROGRAM 


I did want to mention this point: I had the feeling that it was the 
generally accepted view of the Air Force a few years ago that this 
great Nation needed a pilot training program of approximately 10,000 
or 12,000 pilots. In the present budget you are budgeting for about 
6,000 plus, I believe. What is the figure / 

General CARMICHAEL. 6,232, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Something in excess of 6,000. I do not know about 
how many pilots you need for our Air Force, but I am just a little 
shocked that the figure is as low as it is. 

General CarMICHAEL. Sir, I think in that period of time there has 
been, first of all, a change in concept as to exactly how we are going 
to prepare to fight this next war. 

I see General Bergquist here. He is much more qualified at higher 
levels of strategy than I am. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have your views, General. General Vandenberg 
and his successors have been here and have talked about 10,000 or 12,000 
pilots. Now you talk about 6,000 pilots. 

General Berequist. At that time they were thinking about building 
up a reserve of pilots, looking toward mobilization, and looking toward 
a much larger Air Force. Therefore, you had to have the backup 
of reserve pilots. 


Mr. Manon. Why do you not think about that now? If we get into. 


a big war we will have to mobilize a lot of extra pilots. 

General Brercquist. We feel that in the next war we will have a 
very decisive phase to face, and we will have to fight with what we 
have on D-day. Any requirements beyond that we feel will be of a 
lesser nature, with a lesser quantity required. 

We feel we should concentrate on getting a force which can fight 
on D-day, and getting it combat ready for D-day, expending all of our 
effort towards that, rather than to build up a large mobilization 
potential ; is that not about right ? 

General CaLnanan. That is exactly right, Mr. Chairman. The 
only thing I would add is that if we got into the situation where we 
would want to go in for mobilization over a prolonged period following 
this critical initial period we could produce pilots just about as 
rapidly as we could produce the equipment. The equipment, 
electronics, as well as the aircraft itself, now is a fairly long lead 
item. It takes a good while to produce the equipment. 
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We believe that we can meet our requirements on out through that 
period for additional pilots as they are needed as rapidly as we 
will be able to have the equipment for them to operate. 

Mr. Manon. If you visualize that world war IH, if it comes— 
and we hope it will never come—will. be fought in a similar way to 
World War I], would you think that this is the sort of pilot training 
program you would want, the one we have now ? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; for the reason that I have stated. 
Of course, in the first place, we visualize a different kind of a general 
war. But taking your given condition of becoming engaged in a 
wartime situation that involved a prolonged buildup, then we feel 
that we have and that we will have with this pilot production program 
an adequate base to go ahead and build upon in order to meet our 
pilot requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the Navy program of training 
pilots is, and the Marine Corps program ? 

General CarmicHaEL. No, sir. I am embarrassed to say I do not. 
I have a general acquaintance with their methods, procedures, and 
techniques, but what their production program is I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know approximately what the military-pilot 
program is as compared to other major nations, such as the Soviet 
Union? Do we know that? 

General Beraquisr. I have no knowledge of what the pilot. pro- 
duction rate is in the Soviet Union, sir. 

General CarmicuaEL. No, sir; I do not know. 

We are currently doing training for the Army, and I can tell you 
what that rate is. 

Mr. Manon. What is the production rate for the Army ? 

General CarmicHaet. We are training 1,800 fixed-wing pilots per 
year for the Army, sir. These are for the light liaison type airplanes. 

Colonel Wanperer. Mr. Chairman, another factor which may have 
entered into the 10,000 rate was that it was based on a 143-wing Air 
Force, I believe. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It was on a larger Air Force, but not much 
larger. 

Colonel Wanverer. I think we have refined not only our pilot 
requirements but also all of our personnel requirements. 

Colonel ErcuemMenpy. At the time of the 10,000 or 12,000 rate we 
were engaged in the Korean war, plus the 143 wings. These were two 
additional factors. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, there would be six additional wings, 
plus the Korean war? 

Colonel Ercuemenpy. Yes, sir. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, in the event you would like us 
to do so we would be glad to endeavor to make available any 
information we may have regarding the Soviet pilot production, for 
the use of the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Information to be submitted to the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. There were a couple of things in your presentation, 
General, which I thought required a little more detailed explanation. 
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INCREASE IN DESTINATION PER DIEM COSTS 


The first item was the “Destination per diem,” which caused the one 
item to jump from $4 million to $11 million. 

General CarmicHaEL. Sir, Colonel Wanderer is more experienced 
at tying dollar figures to these particular program items. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that was in Colonel Wanderer’s statement. 

Colonel Wanperer. The increase is all due to the destination per 
diem, where it goes from $4 million up to $11 million. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Colonel Wanperer. That is a result of the change of law which 
increased the per diem rate. 

Mr. Davis. What was that change of law and why would it cause 
the cost of that item to jump 175 percent ? 

Colonel Wanverer. Going from $9 to $12 per day. Then it was 
also made applicable to the airmen, while it was not applicable to them 
prior to that time. 

Colonel Wetr. Basically, sir, it was just that. There was a big 
jump from $9 to $12 on the destination per diem, and paying airmen, 
who formerly received nothing per day up to $1, ae changing the 
officers from $1.65 to $4 per day on destination per diem. That makes 
up the lust line, the one that reflects the overall increase. 

If we could have held column 2 and column 3, under destination 
per diem, with the same figures as 1955, I think we would have come 
out at something in the neighborhood of $17 million. 

Mr. Davis. What period of time is covered in that term of desti- 
nation per diem ¢ 

Colonel Weir. For the individual, sir ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; as it affects the individual, what difference does 
that law make? 

Colonel Wer. It is rather difficult to specify the period, but it is 
well specified in law and regulation as to how much he will draw for 
certain periods of time away from his home station, depending on 
certain conditions; whether Government quarters are available, 
whether Government mess is furnished, and so on. I would like to 
correct this later if I am wrong, but I would say generally about 30 
days is the maximum a man goes, let us say, from Bolling Field out 
to Offut on TDY, drawing a subsistence allowance. 

Mr. Arruvr. Sir, the majority of new rates became effective July 1, 
1955. I have here a complete summary of the old rates versus the 
new ones. 

As pointed out, basically the big difference is from the $9 to the $12. 
For instance, for TDY going to installations operated by Government 
contractors under the previous law for the first 30 days, the rates for 
both enlisted and officer were $9 and now are $12. Where there were 
Government quarters and no mess available, it was $5, and now is $6. 
Where the Government mess was available and the quarters not avail- 
able, it was $5 for officers, and now it is $7.50. It was $5 for the 
enlisted man, and now it is $6. Where the Government quarters and 
mess are both available at non-governmental installations, it used to be 
$1.65 for officers, and now it is $2.50. It used to be $1 for enlisted men, 
and now it is $2.50. 

On the first 30 days in temporary-duty status at all Government 
installations, as well as for our factory training—it is $12, but for the 
additional days after that it was $7 and now it is $9. 
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I have a complete list here of the changes. I can give some of the 
other changes. 

Mr. Davis. If you will let me interrupt, the point we have to reach 
here to justify this is that somebody is getting some benefits here that 
they were not getting at all before, because these percentages of in- 
crease you have been giving will not explain the 175 pment. There 


is only 1 item you have given me so far which goes beyond about a 
35- or 50-percent increase, and that is an item which went from $1 
to$2.50aday. That is the only one which compares to the percentage. 

On your chart, looking at it as it stands now, there is one other item 
which needs an explanation. The chart shows that there are fewer 
people affected by the program in the fiscal year 1957 than has been 
the case in the past. How does that reconcile with the statement 
which was made here that we have a large number of people made 
eligible for this who were not eligible for it before? ‘There are two 
things there that need explaining. 

Colonel WANDERER. There is asmaller number of people. 

Mr. Davis. There is a smaller number of people ? 

Colonel Wannverer. Right. It goes from 94,000 down to 80,000. 

Mr. Davis. Somebody just said that airmen were made eligible for 
this, when they were not eligible before. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Davis, there are a great many more people in the 
80,000 during fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 than there were in 
the 94,000 in fiscal year 1955 who receive these higher rates. What 
you have said is correct. I cannot give you from memory the increase 
in the travel rates, but we can certainly supply it in the record. I 
am sure it is on those changes that the $11 million computation is 
based. 

Basically Colonel Weir mentioned that people who never received 
per diem before, in the persons of airmen, now get $1. Officers who 
used to receive $1.65 now get $4. This applies to the time they are 
at their destination on a temporary-duty tour of training. Pre- 
viously, airmen only got per diem when they were in transit in travel 
status. 

Wasn’t that your statement ? 

Colonel Wetr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crow. I cannot speak to the numbers nor can I cite the exact 
provisions, but I am sure we can supply it to support these figures. 

(The information is as follows :) ' 

The increase in fund requirements for temporary duty school travel in fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957, as compared to fiscal year 1955, is mainly attributable to 


the increases in destination per diem requirements. There are several reasons 
for this: 

1. All students in temporary duty training status became eligible in fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 to collect destination per diem at some rate, whereas in fiscal 
year 1955 only individuals accomplishing certain types of travel were allowed 
destination per diem. With respect to the latter, the following illustrative list 
is representative of the number of individuals in temporary duty travel status 
during fiscal year 1955, by specified types of training, as compared with fiscal 
year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. Shown also is the percentage of the total number 
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of students who were eligible in fiscal year 1955 for destination per diem 
allowances: 


Estimated school TDY travel program 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956, total 1957, total 
| number on number on 
Percent | Number | TDY'and |} TDY' and 
Number | _ eligible eligible for | eligible for elizible for 
on TDY destination | destination destination | destination 
per diem per diem per diem per diem 
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Type of training 
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Formal technical - aia 14, 083 40 56 14, O83 14, 000 
Formal indoctrination. 807 31 895 950 
Special training, phase II (tech- | 

nical) : - 23, 078 18 , 26 20, 032 20, 000 
Special training, phase IT (in- | 

doctrination) -- ; 1, 302 { 1, 008 1, 200 
Army and Navy , 649 | : 1, 551 | 1, 550 
Special training (other) _- oct , 780 | 51 | 1, 093 1, 200 
Flying training 4 5,421 | , 088 15, 250 14, 000 
Special training, phase I (tech- | 

nical) 5 s, 549 | 8, 546 6, 593 | 6, 524 
1-way trips E 13, 710 13, 863 
Technical intelligence. ___._____- : 544 500 
Professional training 


akin oak ese! , 16 a 2, 292 | 81, 690 | 





' Percent eligible for destination per diem in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 is 100 percent. 
2 These students were in permanent assignment rather than temporary duty status (see par. 3 below 


2. Legislation increased maximum per diem rates in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
over rates in effect in fiscal vear 1955. 

(a) Rates for officers were raised administratively from $1.65 to $4 per day 
while pursuing a course of instruction at an installation of the uniformed services 
when quarters and mess are available to cover costs of subsistence, service charges 
for quarters, and other incidental expenses. 

(b) Airmen formerly authorized no per diem in fiscal year 1955 while attend- 
ing courses of instruction at installations of the uniformed services when quar- 
ters and mess are available were authorized a per diem of $1 to cover incidental 
expenses. 

(c) Rates for officers and airmen were raised from $9 to $12 per day for the 
first 30 days of temporary duty at a place where Government quarters and mess- 
ing facilities are not available. The Career Incentive Act of 1955 increased the 
statutory maximum per diem rate to $12. Administratively, the Secretaries of 
the uniformed services limited payment of the maximum rate to not more than 
30 days at any one point of temporary duty where Government quarters and 
messing facilities are not available for utilization. For periods of temporary 
duty in excess of 30 days, the per diem rate is reduced to $10. 

3. Administrative changes within the Air Force in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
redesignated certain types of travel from PCS movement to TDY. By virtue 
thereof, destination per diem requirements in budget project 448 increased 
$2,249,000 and $2,263,000, respectively, for these 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Davis. Are those figures of 94,000 and 80,000 not comparable 
at all? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir. 

Colonel Wem. No,sir. That isthe point. I think Mr. Crow brought 
that out well. 

The percentage of the 94,000 on TDY brought us up to the require- 
ment we have for 1955. It might be just a “guesstimate,” but we have 
probably 92 or 93 percent of the 81,690 under the 1956 column who 
qualify for per diem and destination funds, and a lot of them formerly 
did not qualify. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, I think we should point out that the 
numbers of people here involved are comparable against the trans- 
portation cost and transportation per diem costs. That is per diem 
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in a travel status. But that is not true against the destination per 
diem. That is the figure which we should clarify. There are many 
more. people in 1957 who will be drawing destination per diem, who 
under the 1955 rules could not draw destination per diem. 

Mr. Davis. I think that clears up that point. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND REHABILITATION 


There was another item of major repairs and rehabilitation. I be- 
lieve it was an item of $1.7 million and now it is $6.4 million. 

Colonel WANDERER. I believe that is category 449.1, “Major repairs 
and rehabilitation.” 

Colonel Wem. $1.7 million as against the $6.4 million we require 
for 1957. 

Mr. Davis. That is it. Which chart is that? 

Colonel Weir. No. 13, sir. 

General CARMICHAEL. That is the one we referred to, Mr. Davis, 
where the Air Force had previously had a total submission in the order 
of $18 million toward all of project 449, with this being a primary 
element. In going through our own review channels we arbitrarily 
knocked out large numbers of those major repair dollars. 

General Bogart. Mr. Davis, this is one of the projects where we run 
into the deferred maintenance. This is one of the things we can defer 
up toa point. As we have explained, you will find, I believe, a like 
situation in most of our operating projects, this being the first of 
them. When we run into a stringency in funds, where we take the 
first cut, really, is this project rig “Major repair and rehabil- 
itation.” We are sania the point where we do not think we can 
defer these things much longer. It does not pay to defer them any 
longer than you absolutely have to. 

In going through this long list of projects we have screened out, 
at three different levels, everything we would consider to be, from the 
description of the project, anything approaching a luxury item, but we 
are trying to pick up items which have been deferred and which we 
think will cost us more in the future if we continue to defer them. 

In fiseal 1956 you will notice we even went below our 1955 level. We 
cut both of those years rather drastically. 

There had been in the Training Command a considerable amount of 
repair and rehabilitation work done in previous years, notably 1952. 
We were cutting the project on the basis of an estimate that we could 
get by a little longer in the Training Command on this basis. 

Mr. Davis. Does your backup material contain a list of the items 
that will run up to that $6. 4 million ? 

General Bogart. No, sir; we do have such a list, but, after all, on 
a repair and rehabilitation list those are typical items rather than 
lists of the specific items. 

You cannot tell just which items will actually be done. There may 
be switches in the list. 

We can give you a list which will add up to more than that, or we 
can give you the list which we actually screened down to this, if you so 
desire. However, those lists, as you recall, do not hold firm through- 
out the year by any means, but they are approximate. 

Our estimates, for example, for prior years, Mr. Davis, were 
$3,306,000 for fiscal year 1955 against which we actually did $4,230,000 ; 
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for 1956 we estimated $6.9 million, but we have cut that back to 
$3.565.000 in order to cover higher priority items in program 440. 

Mr. Davis. I am a bit intrigued as to how you ended up with that, 
odd $10 at the end, if this.is just an estimate. 

General Bocarr. Just by adding up the screened lists of projects 
as we went through. All of these things are brought up to a list of 
projects, and you simply add the total. 

Mr. Manon. I thought they always rounded off the figures. It may 
have been $10.13, so the figure was rounded off to $10. 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. Where do you draw the line between this and your 
construction funds? I notice in this list you have given me several 
items of “install air conditioning” Ordinarily we deal with that in 
the “Construction” appropriation. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; except that this is modification of a 
building. For example, every time we put in one of these computer 
systems, where it requires a building modification, it would go in 
here, and where it is a minor or major construction of a new building 
it would go in program 300. I think these generally come up as 
smaller projects, because they are modifications within a building. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. That gives me a “feel” for it. That is 
all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

General CarmicuaEL. Sir, may I make one further statement? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CarmicHaEeL. We have shown in the Training Command 
a total of 42 bases. I think you and the committee should know 
that in the cases of Sampson Air Force Base and Parks Air Force 
Base, the matter is up for decision by the Secretary as to whether 
we will retain Sampson after the first of this next July and whether 
we will retain Parks after July of 1958. That decision has not been 
made. 

For budgetary purposes, however, we have not included operating 
expenses for Sampson in the 1957 budget estimate. We have included 
closing out costs, although Mr. Quarles has not made the decision to 
close Sampson. 

Mr. Manion. Thank you very much. 


CONVERSIONS 





TO NEW BUDGET STRUCTURE 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, may I invite the attention of the 
committee to section VI of the working book for program 440, which 
gives the conversions to the new budget structure. You will notice 
we are transferring costs from projects 411, 421 and 422 of the “Main- 
tenance and operations” appropriation into program 440, the reason 
being that these are all items purchased from the General Supplies 
Division of the stock fund or the Army stock fund and will therefore 
be funded in this project. 

We are also transferring out of program 440 approximately $4 
million, which is central procurement of supplies and equipment, 
which goes to program 250, for training equipment. Those are the 
changes. The details are indicated for the 3 fiscal years in sec- 
tion VI of the working book. 
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Fuicur Sarery REesEarcH 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH D. CALDARA, DIRECTOR, FLIGHT SAFETY 
RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, NORTON AIR 
FORCE BASE, CALIF. 

COL. LITTLETON J. PARDUE, CHIEF, INVESTIGATION AND SAFETY 
ENGINEERING DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF FLIGHT SAFETY 
RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, NORTON AIR 
FORCE BASE, CALIF. 

WILLIAM RUSSLER, CHIEF, RECORDS AND STATISTICS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, NORTON AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 

LT. COL. GEORGE C. PITTMAN, CHIEF, CARGO BRANCH, INVESTIGA- 
TION AND SAFETY ENGINEERING DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH, OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GEN- 
ERAL, NORTON AIR FORCE BASE, CALIF. 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. HARRY MOSELEY, CHIEF, AERONAUTICAL SAFETY DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we have a special 
presentation on flying safety. Our a witness is Brig. Gen. 
Joseph D. Caldara, who is the Director of Flight Safety Research in 
the Office of the Inspector General, United States Air Force. He is 
stationed at Norton Air Force Base, Calif. He has with him Colonel 
Pardue and Mr. Russler. 

General Caldara has a prepared statement, and he also has a number 
of charts and is prepared to answer such questions as the committee 
may desire. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Caupara. Mr. Chairman and and members of the committee, 
to understand more fully the Air Force flying safety program and 
the present situation with regard to aircraft accidents, some back- 
ground on our accident history and accident trends may put the 
presen situation in proper perspective. Subsequent to the historical 
vackground, the current situation, our concept of flying safety, and, 


what we do about presenting aircraft accidents will be discussed. 


CONCERN ABOUT ACCIDENTS 


Everyone in the Air Force from Secretary Quarles and General 
Twining down, is deeply concerned about aircraft accidents. The 
problem of their prevention is a continuing one that is in the minds 
of all of us. 
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If at any time during this presentation I state that the acetdent 
situation is less critical or that things have been going more-satis- 
factorily than in the past, please understand that this is in no way 
intended to indicate that the Air Force is satisfied with the present 
accident situation ; nor that we are any less dedicated to the prevention 
and elimination of all aircraft accidents. 

Military aviation safety is rarely discussed in public. Commercial 
airline safety is kept constantly in the public eye. The airlines and 
commercial aviation organizations, proud of their marked achieve- 
ments in safety over the last few years, see to that. This is a welcome 
opportunity to state our case. 

In any military operation, safety cannot be necessarily, of primary 
importance. Certainly we can stop all accidents by staying on the 
ground or by flying only under completely detained “safe” 
conditions. However, the Air Force has a mission which has been 
assigned by the Congress and the people of the United States. Our 
primary job is to accomplish that: mission. 

Air Force concern over aircraft accidents arises initially because of 
the humanitarian aspects involved. The human suffering caused by 
accidents can only be guessed at and we do not attempt to measure it. 
In the past 5 years over 4,800 people have been killed in Air Force 
aircraft accidents including some 2,100 rated pilots. Each day an 
average of three men suffer fatal or major injuries. 

Further, we fully appreciate that national resources are not un- 
limited, hence we are concerned by the huge monetary loss. The loss 
of a single pilot destroys years of investment and requires a replace- 
ment of equal training and ability. 

Safety of fight is of vital concern to the Air Force not. only because 
of the enormous economic losses and because of humanitarian reasons, 
but also for the very practical military reason of conserving our com- 
bat capability for use-in war. If we were to enjoy the same-advantage 
of kills over losses as we experienced in Korea, the fighter aircraft 
we lost in accidents last year would be able to account for over 6,000 
enemy aircraft in combat. This is what I mean about. conserving our 
combat capability for war. 

Secretary Quarles, General Twining, the Air Staff, commanders, and 
all other personnel connected with Air Force flying operations are 
aware of the serious impact that accident losses have on our combat 
capability. No other programs in the Air Force receives more atten- 
tion from as many people as that of accident prevention. Flying 
safety cuts across practically all fields of endeavor, and is necessarily 
an integral part of the entire air operation. 


ACCIDENT TRENDS 


From a high rate in 1922 of 506 major aircraft accidents per hun- 
dred thousand hours of aircraft flying time, the frequency of occur- 
rence of major accidents rapidly declined. A major accident is de- 
fined as one which results in destruction or substantial damage to an 
aircraft. 

We use this accident rate as a yardstick; as a measure of the aviation 
hazard experienced. It permits us to follow what is happening to 
accident frequency over a period of time, and to judge how we are 
doing. Rates can be computed using different bases of exposure; 
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however, the most commonly used is a rate computed per standard 
unit of 100,000 hours of aircraft flying time. 

The major aircraft accident rate has declined consistently over 
the years with some exceptions or temporary reversals of the general 
downward trend for short periods of time. ; 

In retrospect, it is possible to see why the rate increased in certain 
periods rather than continuing on downward. For example, in 1934 
there was a substantial increase in the accident rate from 100 to 110. 
This is undoubtedly explained by the fact that the Air Corps was given 
the mission of flying the airmail without proper equipment to do the 
job and without facilities with which carrying the mail could be 
accomplished. But in the long run, the Air Corps profited greatly 
from this experience. 

At the ning of World War II there was another increase in the 
major accident rate. This was the direct result of the tremendous 
expansion which took place and the consequent disorganization of 
expanding the flying service 10=100=1,000 fold. We were faced 
with new aircraft, with new men, and with building new organiza- 
tions. The result safetywise was an increase in the rate of accidents 
from 55 to 71. Again the rate turned downward throughout the rest 
ofthe war. Our data do not include combat losses. 

In 1946 there was another increase. This was the direct result of 
the extremely rapid demobilization which took place then. The Air 
Force lost vast quantities of valuable experience in pilots, supervisors, 
and maintenance personnel, 

Since that time, the rate has continued to come down until, at the 
end of 1954, it was 20 per 100,000 hours of flymg. In 1955 the rate of 
major accidents declined to 17 accidents for every 100,000 hours that 
we flew—an alltime low. 

Fatal accident and fatality rates have also declined over the years. 
A fatal accident is one in which one or more persons are fatally in- 
jured. Fatalities represent total number of people killed. But these 
rates have not come down as precipitously as the major accident rate. 

What is the significance of this relationship? The significance lies 
in the fact that even though the probability of occurrence of a major 
accident is less now than it ever was previously, any major accident is 
likely to be more serious than it ever was before. As we continue to 
build higher performance and greater speed into our aircraft, any 
single accident is apt to be more disastrous than it was in the past. 
For example, back in the 1930’s we averaged 1 fatal accident in every 
13 major accidents. Today, 1 out of every 5 major accidents results in 
a fatality. So, about 20 percent of our accidents result in some deaths. 

I would like to remaind you that at the beginning of World War II 
a very substantial increase in the rate of occurrence of aircraft acci- 
dents was experienced, coincident with and directly related to the 
increase in flying activity. Beginning with the Korean conflict, the 
Air Force entered another expansion program. Annual flying hours 
increased from some 4.7 million to a peak during the Korean war of 
81% million and continued to about 10 million in 1955. At the same 
time, we also began the shift to higher performance jet aircraft. 
Based on our experience at the start of World War II, it was logical 
to expect an increase in the rate of occurrence of accidents coinci- 
dent with the introduction of new types of aircraft—with the training 
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of new crews, and more support personnel, and a general increase in 
hours flown. However, through an aggressive, all-out accident pre- 
vention campaign, the accident rate did not increase. On the con- 
trary, it declined and has continued to decline to the current low of 17. 
So much for history. 

What are our current accident losses? Year-end compilations in- 
dicate that an increase in flying hours for 1955 over 1954 was attended 
by a substantial decline in the number and rate of major accidents. 
During 1954 the United States Air Force had 1,873 major accidents. 
In 1955 the total was 1,664, a decline of 11 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Are you speaking of fiscal years or calendar years? 

General CaLpara. Sir, our records are kept on a calendar year basis; 
from January through December. 

Numbers and rates of fatal accidents also declined. There were 
343 fatal accidents in 1955 as against 377 in 1954. Total fatalities 
increased 4 percent, from 797 to 829; however, pilot fatalities de- 
creased from 400 to 380, other crewmembers from 233 to 228, while 
passengers and bystanders increased from 164 to 221. Because of 
increased flying activity the rate was approximately the same as in 
1954—slightly less than 9 fatalities per 100,000 aircraft hours. Pas- 
senger and bystander statistics are unreliable trend or pattern in- 
dicators, since every Air Force accident involves crew but may not 
mvolve passengers or bystanders. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean by an aircraft hour? 

General Caxpara. That is the flying time spent in the air. We log 
flying time airborne from the time the wheels leave the runway until 
the time the wheels light upon the runway. 

a Manon. An aircraft flying hour is 1 hour of flying by 1 air- 
craft ? 

General CaLpara. Yes, sir. 

A rate of 17 major accidents per 100,000 hours of flying, or a total 
of 1,664 major accidents for a year may seem a little less abstract if 
considered against the magnitude of flying operations performed by 
the Air Force. At any given moment we have approximately 1,150 
aircraft in the air. Right now there are between 1,100 and 1,200 
United States Air Force planes flying somewhere in the world. In 
this last minute that I have been speaking to you—pointing out the 
scale of current air operations, Air Force aircraft have flown ap- 
proximately 4,750 miles. 

Our exposure to the possibility of accidents is high, but actual acci- 
dents are low in relation to the high potential. Yet we are not satis- 
fied with the rate of 17. This is certainly not an irreducible minimum. 
Other than zero, we do not know what the irreducible minimum is, but 
certainly from a daily reading of accident reports we know that we 
are not even near it. 


USAF CONCEPT OF AIRCRAFT ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The USAF considers aircraft accident prevention to be one of the 
predominant responsibilities of commanders of all USAF echelons. 
Each Air Force commander not only has the inherent moral responsi- 
bilities toward aircraft accident prevention, but is specifically bound 
to this effort by Air Force regulation. This concept is traditional in 
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the Air Force and is thoroughly understood by its officers, airmen, and 
civilians. 

A statf member whose primary duties pertain to flying safety 
assists and advises USAF commanders of all echelons of wing size 
and larger in accident prevention. The Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Chief of Staff are assisted in flying safety matters by the 
Director of Flight Safety Research. ‘The Directorate of Flight 
Safety an is one of the directorates of the Office of the Inspector 
General. 


DIRECTORATE OF FLIGHT SAFETY RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


The Director of Flight Safety Research exercises staff supervision 
over aircraft accident prevention throughout the Air Force. 

The directorate has staff planning and monitoring functions, but 
it is essentially an operating and working organization. Informa- 
tion of each accident that occurs in the Air Force is flashed imme- 
diately to the directorate, where, day or night, initial analysis of the 
accident is undertaken by operations and engineering specialists and 
by physiological, psychological and other aeromedical specialists. 
Supplemental information, as it becomes available, is sent by radio 
or teletype to the directorate. At this time we determine whether we 
will conduct the accident investigation or the local base will do so. 

The analysis of each accident continues to include the final, de- 
tailed formal report of a field investigation. Depending upon the 
circumstances and the cause factors pertaining to any particular acci- 
dent, the directorate undertakes corrective actions at any time from 
first notification to final analysis. 

Last year, Directorate of Flight Safety personnel investigated in 
the field 118, or approximately 7 percent of the USAF major acci- 
dents. The accidents investigated were selected for special flight 
safety research attention because new aircraft or new flight phe- 
nomena were involved; new accident trends were indicated or sus- 
pected; or technical capabilities beyond those available to the base 
were required. In particularly important or complicated accidents, 
the directorate draws on the technical know-how of the USAF devel- 
opmental and materiel commands and the aircraft industry to assist 
in on-the-spot investigations. 

During the same time personnel attended approximately 50 formal 
meetings at aircraft manufacturing facilities, working with designers 
and engineers to insure that safety received full consideration on the 
drawing boards and in the production of new aircraft. Three-day 
meetings with leading design engineers of industry to acquaint them 
with their parts in aircraft accident prevention were conducted 
monthly. 

In 1950, the objective of this Directorate of Flight Safety Research 
was first to develop an aggressive approach comprehensive to accident 
investigations. At that time the directorate introduced a new concept 
toward accident prevention. After making an engineering analysis 
of cause factors, and where accident investigations pointed out defi- 
clencies in operation, design, testing, procurement, maintenance, com- 
munications, or supervision, recommendations were made to responsi- 
ble commands. These recommendations resulted in many safety 
modifications to aircraft. It must be brought out that during this 
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period the Air Force was introducing new and more complicated 
equipment incorporating higher performance, higher altitudes, longer 
range, together with electronics, radar and more effective armament— 
all of which has added materially to the complexity of our equip- 
ment. 

Recent changes underway in Air Force operations brought about 
by introduction of the Century series fighter and high performance 
bomber aircraft, required additional action in the area of aircraft 
accident prevention, to wit—get ahead of the aircraft. One of the 
primary reasons for this was that the causes of 14 percent of our acci- 
dents for 1955 could not be determined. Of the specific accidents 
investigated by professional investigators of the Directorate of Flight 
Safety Research, usually assisted by the best engineering operations 
and maintenance talent available in the Air Force and in the United 
States aircraft industry, the causes of 25 percent were undetermined. 
Too often the high performance aircraft of today sustain damage 
to the extent of disintegr ation in the air or meaningless wreckage on 
the ground. Thus accident. inv estigation became less productive. 

At the same time, physical and material phenomena completely 
unforeseen by the best designers and aeronautical engineers in the 
aviation industry have been encountered. This has become increas- 
ingly more critical as higher performance is built into new aircraft 
to fly at ever-increasing speeds and at higher altitudes. The intro- 
duction of the Century series supersonic fighters created flying safety 
problems never before encountered in any aircraft. Similarly the 
introduction of high-speed jet bombers has created newer and more 
complex operational and safety problems. 

One example of a problem in our Century series fighters was a 
phenomenon called “inertia coupling” or “inertia yaw.” In these 
fighters, the majority of the weight of the aircraft is located in the 
fuselage and is concentrated at two points. This gives the aircraft 
a weight picture similar to that of a dumbbell. During the initial 
phases of our Century fighter development, it was found that during 
rapid rolling maneuvers in the transonic speed range, the aircraft be- 
‘ame violently out of control. This maneuver was so violent that the 
pilot’s hands and feet were forced off the controls and visual orienta- 
tion lost. The inertia forces of the weight concentrations at either 
end of the fuselage were greater than the stabilizing forces of the tail 
assembly. Consequently, it was necessary that the aircraft be rede- 
signed to incorporate larger vertical tail assemblies. Before this 
problem was recognized and corrected, one aircraft was destroyed and 
several near accidents resulted because of violent loss of control. 

In early 1955, the Directorate of Flight Safety Research shifted the 
emphasis of its field effort from accident investigations to accident 
prevention efforts of another sort. These efforts involved ferreting 
out on the drawing board, on the production line, in the training 
schools, and in maintenance shops or inflight, the causes of accidents 
before the accidents have an opportunity to occur. Investigation of 
each Air Force accident is still necessary and is being accomplished 
in the field, and selected accidents still are investigated by the Direc 
torate of Flight Safety Research. 
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MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 


What are the major problem areas in United States Air Force acci- 
dents? Where do the accidents occur and what causes them ‘ 

Jet fighters and jet trainers have a higher accident rate than any 
other type of aircraft in the United States Air Force inventory. Ob- 
viously the mission of jet fighters is essentially more hazardous than 

the mission of other types of aircraft. In 1950 jet fighters and jet 
trainers accounted for 31 percent of the major accidents, 35 percent of 
all aircraft destroyed, and 31 percent of the pilot fatalities while 
accounting for 10 percent of Air Force flying time. Today jet fight- 
ers and trainers have 68 percent of the major accidents, 73 percent of 
the aircraft destroyed, and account for 62 percent of all pilot fatalities 
while accounting for 30 percent of Air Force flying time. Despite the 
increase in the proportion of total accident losses accounted for by jet 
fighters and trainers, it should be made clear that the major ace ident 
rate of these aircarft has declined by 66 percent between 1950 and 1956. 

Historically, the initial accident rate of any new aircraft introduced 
to the service is quite high. After a period of time the accident rate 
of this new aircraft declines and then levels off. For example, one 
of our jet fighters introduced into the inventory in 1951 experienced a 

rate of 263 for that year. It began to level off at 48 in 1954 and at- 
tained a low of 44 by 1955. Our personnel must gain experience with 
any new aircraft, learn its capabilities, and become proficient in han- 
dling and maintaining it. At the same time, physical and material 
phenomena completely unforeseen by the best designers and aeronauti- 
cal engineers in the aviation industry are encounter red. 

So much for which aircraft have accidents. Now, when do they 
have them ? 

Forty-nine percent of our major accidents take place in the landing 
phase; that is, during approach, flare out, or landing roll. Twenty- 
seven percent of our ‘accidents occur in flight. This ‘includes normal 
flight, formation flight, and combat maneuvers. Fifteen percent of our 
accidents occur during takeoff. Lesser quantities take place in other 

phases: 5 percent on go-around, 2 percent during taxiing, and 2 per- 
oa in miscellaneous phases. 

Why do these abehibende happen? Investigation analyzes the acci- 
dent to determine the primary cause—that cause which made the acci- 
dent most likely or inevitable. Most accidents are the result of more 
than asingle cause. They result from a series of circumstances. In our 
analysis system the primary cause of the accident, and any other con- 
(ributing causes are recorded on IBM cards. 

Accident causes fall into several major categories. Predominant 
causes are pilot error, supervisory error, maintenance error, materiel 
failure, and undetermined. Pilot error is the most prevalent, being 
the primary cause of 48 percent of the accidents in 1955. Such acei- 
dents are the result of unsafe acts or omissions on the part of the 
pilot. However, they are almost never the result of carelessness or neg- 
ligence, but are usually a result of factors beyond the pilot’s control. 
He errs while lear ning to fly, or he errs because he cannot give attention 
to all the requirements of handling the aircraft, or because he becomes 
distracted. Sometimes his physiological tolerances are overcome by 
fatigue, or cold, or hypoxia. . 
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Mr. Manon. What is “hypoxia” ? i 

General Caupara. Hypoxia, sir, is a lack of oxygen at altitude. 

Mr. Manon. Is that a good word, found in the dictionary? 

General Catpara. To the best of my knowledge; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed. 

General Catpara. And sometimes the design of the aircraft itself, 
or the instruments, are such that he mishandles or misreads and thus 
commits the unsafe act which causes the accident. 


THE MATERIEL AND MAINTENANCE PROBLEM 


Twenty-eight percent of the 1955 accidents were caused by mainte- 
nance and/or materiel failure. Materiel failure is the cause if a com- 
ponent or part of the aircraft failed or broke for reasons other than 
fair wear and tear, or if a mechanical device or component failed to 
operate in the manner for which it was designed. Maintenance error 
is the cause if maintenance personnel fail to do their job correctly, re- 
sulting in failure or malfunction of an aircraft component. Some- 
times there is a very fine line between the two, and accidently fre- 
quently involve a combination of materiel failure and maintenance 
error. 

Maintenance of highly complex aircraft demands high skills. Many 
maintenance personnel are of a low skill level. Shortage of personnel 
with high technical qualifications leads to maintenance problems. 

Materiel is pushed to its technological limit. In the race for air 
superiority we are pushing the unknown. As we cross new frontiers 
new problems arise. High altitude, the sonic barrier, the heat barrier 
all have engendered new challenges to our equipment. Design is not 
faulty or slipshod—when we design out one problem very often 
another appears. 

SUPERVISORY ERROR 


Errors of supervisory personnel account for 4 percent of the primary 
cause factors. ‘There were 64 of 1,664 accidents attributed to this 
cause in 1955. In the first 2 months of 1956, 13 of 226 accidents have 
been attributed to this cause. 

The greater number of accidents in this category involved instructor 
pilots who did not assume control of an aircraft in time to avert an 
accident. During transition training programs a student must dem- 
onstrate his capability for realizing and correcting his own errors in 
procedures. An instructor pilot by virtue of his position must permit 
a certain degree of leeway and still realize when a situation is becom- 
ing dangerous. During the landing phase of flight this decision is 
most critical. 

There are no cure-all remedies for accidents caused by any of the 
factors I have discussed. Each accident is an individual case and 
requires individual attention, involving a lot of detailed work in un- 
covering specific cause factors and producing specific corrective action. 
However, Air Force preventative efforts fall into three general 
spheres: Creating and maintaining interest in flying safety, factfind- 
ing. corrective or preventive action. 

Interest in flying safety is necessary to obtain the entire support of 
the Air Force and aviation industry to eliminate unsafe acts on the 
part of personnel, and unsafe conditions encountered during various 
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S ses of aircraft flight. Military interest is created and maintained 

by the use of various ; Air Force and Directorate of F light Safety Re- 
search publications, education of flying safety officers, flying safety 
meetings and conferences, the Air Force awards program, and general 
e mphasis placed on flying safety by commanders at all echelons. The 
interest in flying safety is created and maintained in industry and 
in the Air Force by Air Force-industry conferences, design safety 
publications, design deficiency reports, and manufacturers’ safety 
engineering efforts. 


CREATING AND MAINTAINING AN ACTIVE INTEREST IN FLYING SAFETY 


tir Force personnel by— 
1. USAF (headquarters) publications 
(a) Flying Safety Magazine 
(b) Aircraft Accident and Maintenance Review 
(c) Posters 

2. Command publications 

3. Aviation safety officers’ course (USC) 

4. Flying safety officers symposium (worldwide ) 
ln aviation industry personnel by— 

1. Air Force-aircraft industry conferences 

2. Design for safety presentation 

I night add we have samples of these publications, if you would 
care to see a sample. 

Acidents are the result of a chain of events. Unsafe acts and unsafe 
conditions make up the links of the chain. ‘The accident itself may be 
averted by breaking any link in the chain. We must. isolate and ob- 
tain the facts on these unsafe acts and unsafe conditions. The. fact- 
finding efforts of the Air Force consist of accident investigation at 
base level, assisted as needed by specialists from the Air Force or 
the aircraft industry ; ; research and an: lysis of accident and accident 
cause factors; speci: al studies of problem areas, action on unsatisfac- 
tory reports and failure reports as used in the product improvement 
program; research of human factors; safety evaluation and sur- 
veillance of new weapons systems and operational aids; and finally 
liaison with other services, Government agencies, and aircraft indus 
try, as well as the airlines, of course. 


FACTFINDING 


1. USAF aircraft accident investigation and analysis. 
(a) Base level accident investigation board. 
(6) Directorate of Flight Safety Research. 
1. Special accident investigations. 
2. Specialized Air Force- industry accident in- 
vestigation board. 
. Analysis of accident cause factors. 
a. Statistical predictive studies. 
b. Human factors research. 
c. Special studies. 
4. Operational safety surveys. 
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2. Product improvement program. 
(a) Emergency unsatisfactory reports. 
(6) Unsatisfactory reports. 
(c) Failure reports. 
(d) Overhaul generated data. 
5. School of Aviation Medicine (surveys in the medical area). 
4. Safety evaluation and surveillance of— 
(a) New weapon systems. 
(6) Airbases Navigational Aids and Flight Service. 
+. Liaison with— 
(a) Other Services and Government agencies. 
(6) Industry. 
(c) The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Aviation 
Safety Center at Cornell University. 

Once the facts regarding unsafe acts and conditions are known, the 
entire engineering efforts of the Air Force and of the aircraft industry 
are placed behind corrective action. Teletype technical orders and 
flight safety directives are issued with time compliance limitations. 
Suspected deficiency reports are issued by teletype to using activities 
so that inspection and corrective action may be taken. Modification 
programs are instigated to correct safety or flight deficiencies. Train- 
ing programs are revised, operational procedures are revised and 
standardized, and indoctrination teams ae used in transitioning to new 
high performance aircraft. Two-place trainers of the Century series 
fighters and flight simulators are developed and utilized. The Direc- 
torate of Flight Safety Research and the Air Force in general are 
constantly alert to effect immediate preventive action on unsafe acts 
or conditions uncovered from day to day. 


CORRECTIVE ACTION 


Engineering: (a) Air Force, (6) industry. 

Flight safety materiel deficiency task groups. 

Technical orders (teletype). 

Suspected deficiencies (teletype). 

Technical orders (routine): (@) Flight safety supplements. 
Modification programs (class [V—flight safety). 

Revision of training programs. 

Revision of operational policies. 

9. Transition indoctrination teams. 


PAD Ve who 


ACCIDENTS IN 1956 


A comparison of the overall totals for the first 2 months of 1956 
with the same period in 1955 and 1954, reveals the following: During 
the first 60 days of 1956 there were 23 fewer major accidents than 
during the same period of 1955, and 71 fewer major accidents than 
during the same period of 1954. There were 5 fewer fatal accidenis 
this year than in January and February of 1955, and 10 fewer than 
in 1954. Total fatalities showed an increase of 6 for the same period 
of 1956 to 1955, but compared with 1954 there were 37 fewer fatalities. 
Aireraft accidents destroyed 10 fewer aircraft in the first 2 months of 
1956 as against January and February of 1955, and 20 fewer than 
in 1954. 
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A comparison of the accident rates of January and February in 
each of the past 3 years is pertinent. In 1954, the rate for the first 2 
months of the year was 23.2 major accidents for every 100,000 hours 
of aircraft flying time. Last year, the rate declined to 17.4 and this 
year the preliminary rate is 1514. The rate of fatal accidents is down 
from 5.4 to 4.5 to 4.1 for the same periods. The trend of fatalities 
per 100,000 aircraft flying hours in the first 60 days is 11.9 for 1954, 
7.7 for 1955, and 7.9 for 1956. 

Since the first of the year some aircraft accidents have created un 
usual public interest, possibly because the Air Force had already 
attracted the editorial attention of the press. I refer specifically to 
the B-52 accident at Castle Air Force Base, the B—36 at Ellsworth. and 
the B-47 accident at Ellsworth. 

During the first few months of 1955 the USAF had a C bd accident 
with 14 fatalities, a KC-97 accident with 9 fatalities, a B-25 with 5 
fatalities, and 2 B-47 accidents with 13 fatalities. However, I do not 
recall any great public concern expressed over these occurrences, per- 
haps because events had not led the press to consider them newsworthy 
enough to command any special editorial attention. These accidents 
were of great concern to us, as are the accidents which have happened 
since the beginning of 1956 for humanitarian and economic reasons, 
and because they represent a diminution oe our combat potential. But 
the accident situation thus far this year is no more alarming than 
during the same period last year. In fact, from the overall viewpoint, 
the situation continues to show improvement. 


CONCLUSION 


Undoubtedly new problem areas will develop as new aircraft are 
produced, In order for our aircraft to be successful weapons they 
must be capable of the highest performance. This in itself adds to 
the inherent hazard of our flying. But we are fully aware of the 
tremendous challenge ahead. 

We cannot help but take pride in the progress the Air Force has 
made in reducing the aircraft accident rate to the present alltime 
low of 17. But this pride does not include any sense of satisfaction. 
The only acceptable irreducible minimum number of aircraft acci- 
cents is zero. With the current state of the art of flying, this will be 
very difficult if not impossible to achieve. In fact, with the increase 
in the number of high-performance, supersonic aircraft in our in- 
ventory, it is only logical to conclude that the major accident rate will 
increase. But we must set complete accident prevention as our goal. 
I will not be so foolish as to predict a zero accident rate in the future 
but we shall strive to prevent every accident. 

The Air Force must be prepared to fly anywhere, anytime, under 
any conditions to accomplish its mission. There are certain inherent 
risks in operational flying which must be taken if we are to have the 
world’s best Air Force and that is what we are interested in. Safety, 
although crucially important, cannot be the only consideration in 
training for such a capability. We believe that the Air Force acci- 
dent- prevention program is an inherent part of every operation lead- 
ing to the attainment of this goal. To the best of my knowledge no 
other Air Force in the world amongst our allies or enemies has de- 
veloped a system of aircraft accident prevention that we in the 
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United States Air Force have. This is in consonance with our desire 
to make military flying safer in order to maximize the combat poten- 
tial of the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may I should like to present on the Vu-Graph 
the figures, bringing the charts from previous testimony in previous 


years up to date, as requested, I think, of General Bogart by this 
committee. 


Major accidents, by primary cause factors 





l 


Current year Current year Current year | Current year 








1952 1953 1954 1955 
—— _— -_—— —_ —__—- wre) 9 —— ieaoeaae 
Percent Percent} {Pi (i reent) Percent 
Num- | of total| Num- | of total! Num- | of total] Num- | of total 
ber acci- ber | acci- { ber | acci- ber acci- 
dents dents | | dents | | dents 
ff 

Total number of major acci- 
dents ; 2, 274 | 100 2,075 | 100 | 1,873 | 100 | 1,664 | 100 
Piloterror-_- : 1,174; 51.71 | 1,051 | 50.65 | 922 | 49.22 | R06 | 48. 44 
Other crew meinber 1] .48 9 | 44 | 9 48. | 4 | 24 
Supervisory personnel Si 24] 63 | 3.03 68 3. 63 64 | 3. 85 
Maintenance personne] : sie 152 6. 68 | 11 | 5.34 94 | 5.02 | 67 4.03 
Other personnel._---- = 30 | 1. 32 | 15 43 2h 1. 34 | 33 | 1. 98 
Materiel failure -_____- ; 609 | 26.78} 525] 25.30} 428 | 22.86/ 406/ 24.40 
Airbases and airways . 27) 1.19] 14 . 67 | 14 | .74 | 10 60 
Miscellaneous unsafe conditions.___- 36} 1.50] 35 1. 69 | 41 2.19 35 | 2.10 
ONIN ae 55nd ésenesnecse<s 180 7. 92 | 239 | 11.52 | 268 | 14.31 | 229 13.76 
ee aires Seating Shinde tats ein 13 . 63 4 | mi 10 | . 60 
i ' ' 
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Number of accidents where maintenance error and materiel failure where primary 
or contributory cause factors ! 


Calendar year | Calendar year | Calendar year | Calendar year | Calendar year 








1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
See” TE ke eR i ee ee ee 
| Per- | | Per- | | Per- Per- | | Per- 
| cent cent | | cent | cent | | cent 
Num- of | Num- of |Num-; of | Num-| of Num-| of 

ber | total | ber | total | ber | total | ber |‘total | ber | total 
acci- | acci- |} acci- | acci- | acci- 
; dents dents dents | | dents | | dents 

— a Slated Sadao A a | ——— |_——;-———_|--—- 

Maintenance error...........| 191 | 8.70 | 234| 10.29| 189 | 9.10/ 147] 7.85] Il) 6.67 

Materiel failure a | 789 | 36.12 | 767 | 33.72 | 707 | 34.07 | 525 | 28.03 528 | 31.75 

Total number of major ac ci- | | | | 

OU eae e Beek sw. | 2, 184 Jnesanne} 2 204 |....-..| 2,078 | 1, 873 |--=-= " iL 








NoTE.—Above accidents are not additive because the same accident may include both maintenance 
errors and materie! failures as cause factors. 


1 USAF Worldwide. 


We have specific. information, Mr. Chairman, on acetdents which 
have occurred so far this year, primarily the B-52 accident in Cali- 


fornia, the C-124 accident off Keflavik, and the B-47 accident, if 
the committee would care to hear of them. 


C—-124 ACCIDENT OFF KEFLAVIK 


Mr. Manon. What are the facts, as best you know them, with respect 
to the accident on Keflavik ? 

General Cartpara. Mr. Chairman, Lieutenant Colonel Pittman, the 
investigating officer for that accident, has the det ails, 

General Boaarr. May this be off the record, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record). 
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PUBLICATION OF INFORMATION ON AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Manon. We have never had a statement exactly along these 
lines before, General. I think you have made a very interesting 
presentation. Do you regard it in the best interest of the Air Force 
to make public a statement like this? 

General Caupara. To a degree, sir, I would certainly have no 
objection. 

Mr. Manon. I mean the pinpointing of accidents, accident rates 
and overall casualties is, in your judgment, not a bad picture of the 
Air Force? 

General CatparA. From a Directorate of Flight Safety Research 
standpoint, no sir; but I would not be qualified to speak from the 
angle of Personnel or from General Bergquist’s position. 

Mr. Scrivner. E ivery time we pick up the paper we see where people 
have been killed in automobile accidents, and yet we go out to our 
cars, step on the starters, and start going. We are told the highways 
are slick and icy, but we go, anyhow. We are told that if we try to 
pass a truck on the top of a hill we are apt to get “smacked,” but 
people still do it. 

We reach a point where we accept it as a way of life. I think 
probably we have come to that in regard to aircraft. We know every 
time you go off the ground in an airplane, or even before you get off 
the ground, sometimes, there is always an element of chance. 

General CaLpara. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am not arguing as to not making the information 
public; in fact, I am arguing in favor of making it “public. I believe 
the people of the Air Force rand the people of this country, since we 
live in this kind of country, are entitled to know the facts. In a sense, 
while any accident taking away human life is tragic, it is encouraging 
that this picture is as good as it is, as I see it. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the comment I was going to make. While 
we have discussed accidents and accident rates, this is one of the most 
comprehensive statements we have had. Actually I was pleasantly 
surprised when I heard some of the figures given. Points are well 
highlighted. 

Mr. Manion. Did you make this presentation today as a specific 
answer to the request which we made earlier in the hearing ? 

General Catnanuan. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The question 
of releasing this information is something I have discussed with Gen- 
eral White, our Vice Chief of the Air Staff. We feel that we have a 
good story to tell here, and the type of information which is embodied 
in this statement is proper for release. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


ACCIDENTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO MAINTENANCE DEFICIENCIES 


Mr. Manon. The information which you have given us, General, 
tends to show, in my opinion, an amazingly small number of acci- 
dents which are attributable to maintenance deficiencies. Is that sur- 
prising at all to you? 

General Catpara. No, sir; it is not surprising to me when I con- 
sider the emphasis which is placed on the importance of proper main- 
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tenance throughout the entire Air Force. The regard for the me- 
chanic by the pilot is traditional in flying, based on the recognition 
that without adequate maintenance the pilot is jeopardizing himself 
. . ry . . . 7 . . . ™~ . 

in flight. This is historical within the Air Force, and we have seen 
it progress with the development of our skills and the development of 
the on-the-job training, to counteract some of the shortages of main- 
tenance personnel that we experience in various units at times. 


Mr. Manion. Is the maintenance figure related to accidents rather 


constant or is it improving ? 

General Catpara. The percentage of accidents attributable to main- 
tenance personnel from 1952 through 1955 has decreased from 6.68 to 
5.34 to 5.02 and to 4.03 in 1955. Even with the acquisition of the 
supersonic fighters and the new high performance jet bombers into 
the inventory there has been a steady improvement. 

Mr. Manion. Some of our previous witnesses have told us the Air 
Force was sadly deficient in maintenance funds in some respects in 
the last few months. Has there been a considerable deficiency in 
maintenance, whether it has been in the maintenance of the aircraft 
itself ? 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement was that they were short in main- 
tenance and operation funds, but it did not relate particularly to main- 
tenance. It related primarily to fuel. 

Mr. Manion. What do you say to that, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. There is at the present time, sir, a very definite 
shortage of skilled technicians, and there are a number of very ex- 
traordinary actions being taken. As you will recall, the maintenance 
team organization which General Rawlings set up was initially an 
emergency action and it was so successful that they have set that wp 
now asa permanent proposition. 

Furthermore, the operations of less than all of the equipment in the 
squadrons of certain of the Tactical Air Command units is a measure 
to obviate accidents through maintenance failure. In other words, 
we are getting perhaps fewer flying hours than we should in those 
units because what they have done is reduce the numbers of aircraft 
to be flown to the ones they can properly maintain. It is part of 
the safety effort in those units. 


MATERIEL FATLURES 


Mr. Manon. I should like for you to elaborate some on the matter 
of materiel failures. That seems to be one of the major factors in 
accidents. 

General Catpara. To elaborate along the line of examples, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What is a material failure, generally speaking? 

General Caupara. This last B-52 accident is an example, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF ALCOHOL BY PILOTS 


Mr. Manon. What part, if any, does the use of alcohol or intoxicat- 
ing liquor by the pilot or crew members play in airplane accidents? 

General Canpara. Mr. Chairman, every accident investigation, 
whether it be conducted at base level or at the Directorate or Flight 
Safety Research, includes a positive inquiry into the fact as to whether 
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alcohol did or did not have a part in the accident, either on the part 
of the pilot or any of the crew members. To the best of my knowledge, 
| know of no instance where an investigation has revealed that this 
was the cause for an accident. 


ACCIDENT ELIMINATION 


» 


Mr. Scrivner. General, on page 3 of your statement you made 2 
statement which you may want to modify. You said: 

“Certainly we can stop all accidents by staying on the ground or 
by flying under commletsiy circumscribed ‘ safe’ conditions.” 

I would assume, without saying so, you were talking about all 

“flying accidents ¢” 

General Caupara, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say you can stop all accidents by staying 
on the ground—— 

Mr. Manon. If you are going to examine that statement a little 
more carefully, it would not be correct that you could stop all acci- 
dents by flying only under completely circumscribed “safe” condi- 
tions. You could have accidents while “flying only under completely 
circumscribed ‘safe’ conditions.” Would you not agree? 

General CALpARA. That is possible, yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. That did cause me to raise in my mind a question 
which should be properly asked, although you may not have the sta- 
tistics necessary to give us the information. Flying accidents are 
not the only accidents we have in any of the services. We have been, 
in this committee, given some reports which disturb us greatly, as to 
the number of off-duty accidents. 

General Caupara, Yes, sir. 


OFF-DUTY ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. As we go around more and more of these bases and 
see more and more of these newer, faster, more powerful automobiles 
which the personnel drive, we worry about these types of accidents. 
When we pick up the newspapers nearly every morning we find where 
someone in the Service—one or more—has been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

I was just curious as to whether you had any comparison as 
to your flying accidents and your off-duty accidents such as, for in- 
stance, automobile accidents. 

General Carpara. I would assume, Mr. Congressman, that General 
Bogart or General Callahan could get those figures for you. My Di- 

rectorate does not maintain a comparison figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 


STATEMENT—OrFF-DuTy GROUND ACCIDENTS IN THE USAF 


The USAF has long been recognized as both a leader and pioneer in off-duty 
accident prevention. Air Force personnel have been subjected to accident-pre- 
vention controls in this area since 1944. Disabling injuries at home and on the 
highways, like the Nation at large, remain a major problem in veiw of the 
limitations and remoteness of control that may be exercised over the individual. 
Accidents incurred in an off-base and off-duty status continue to produce the 
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majority of manpower losses from ground accidents sustained by the Air Force. 
Nevertheless, both on-job and off-duty accident experience continue to improve 
a: 

The largest single source of accidental injuries, fatalities, and overall costs 
stem from the operation of private automobiles. This accident category in 1955 
accounted for 74 percent of all the ground accident fatalities incurred (632) ; 
31 percent of all disabling injuries (6,160); and 66 percent of the total cost 
($24,814,204). 

The ground accident-prevention program in the Air Force during the past year 
was characterized by a decided increase in emphasis on vehicular safety through 
traffic safety education, traffic engineering, and traffic enforcement. Many facets 
of the problem, however, are beyond the jurisdiction of the Air Force, that is, 
driver licensing, traffic enforcement on public roadways, highway design and 
construction, automotive safety devices, driver education in schools, and the 
like. The ability to control accidents where these factors are under the juris- 
diction of the Air Force is demonstrated by the year-after-year reduction of 
fatalities, injuries, and overall costs in Air Force owned and operated vehicles. 

Action to prevent private automobile accidents is given maximum emphasis 
inthe USAF. Traffic safety education is directed toward improving driver knowl- 
edge, habits, and attitudes; traffic engineering measures and consultation serv- 
ice are applied as warranted along with enforcement and discipline. Coordina- 
tion is maintained with local civil traffic authorities and safety organizations. 
Further, many Air Force bases participate in local and national traffic safety 
programs. Most of the larger major air commands have implemented Air Force 
policy by developing special emphasis programs, activities, and incentive pro- 
grams designed to reduce this loss area. In summary, Air Force commanders 
have been aggressive in their efforts to reduce this national problem. 


NATIONAL SAFETY AWARD FOR USAF 


General Catnanan. The reduction of off-duty automobile accidents 
involving Air Force personnel is actively being worked on as an im- 
portant part of Air Force ground safety efforts. The effectiveness of 


these efforts is indicated by a recent announcement of the National 
Safety Council that the USAF has again earned the award of honor 
for outstanding safety performance in ground safety operations world- 
wide in 1955. 

The National Safety Council is a nonprofit organization functioning 
under the provisions of a Federal charter. It presents an award of 
honor to industrial concerns, municipalities, and the military services 
in recognition of outstanding achievement in the reduction of man- 
power and property losses due to accidents. In order to receive this 
award for the first time, a military service must achieve a 10 percent 

reduction in the frequency and cost of ground accidents for the year 
under consideration, as compared to the applicable accident re ites for 
the 2 previous years. A reduction of 5 percent is required if the 
award of honor was received during the previous yea 

The National Safety Council has announced that the U nited States 
Air Force has received this award for an 8.95 percent reduction in 
ground accidents during 1955 as compared to the 2 previous years. 
The significance of this achievement is enhanced when it is realized 
that this is the sixth consecutive year the USAF has received this 
award. 

The categories of ground accidents which were considered for the 
award include both on- and off-duty military disabling injuries and 

fatalities, on-duty injuries and fatalities to civilian personnel em- 

ployed by the Air Force, accidents to Government-owned vehicles 
operated by the Air Force and the total cost per capita of all ground 
accidents. 
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The National Safety Council does not give awards to the military 
services nor to commercial airlines for reductions in flying accidents 
incident to flight. The council does present an annual aviation safety 
award to commercial airlines for fatality-free operation. 


COMPARISON OF AIR FORCE ACCIDENT RATE WITH COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


General Berequisr. Mr. Scrivner, this does not bear directly on that 
subject but I noticed at the Jet Age Conference which we had rece ntly 
that when one of the speakers was comparing accidents for airlines, 
he pointed out that os was three times safer to ride in an airplane than 
it isto ride in your ce: 

Mr. Scrivner. All ‘right. That brings me to the next question, 
namely, how does your accident rate compare to that of the commercial 
airlines ¢ 

General Canpara. Mr. Scrivner, a comparison of the Air Force acci- 
dent rate to commercial airlines is difficult if not impossible to ae 
due to the entirely different type of flying operations that we do. 
MATS is the only part of the Air Force that is anywhere near com- 
parable. 

Mr. Scrivner. What dothe MATS figures show ¢ 

General CaLpara. The MATS figures, apparently, to one of the most 
critical audiences in the world, insurance companies, must be very safe 
because a reputable civilian insurance company now offers air- -flight 
insurance to passengers on MATS at the same rate you can get ‘for 
flights on commercial airlines. So, I would conclude from the business- 
like viewpoint of insurance companies that MATS must be comparable 
to commercial flying as far as the accident factor is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does your compilation of statistics differ from 
civilian airline statistics? Most of such statistics which L see quoted 
refer to so many accidents per thousand passenger-miles. 

General Catpara, They use the yardstick of passenger-miles, sir, 
and we use the yardstick of 100,000 fly ing hours as a basic unit. 

Mr. Manon. The best test to use is air-miles rather than passenger- 
miles because if you have an accident to a plane, whether there is 1 
man In it, or 500, it would be an accident. 

General Caupara. It is to the Air Force, Mr. Chairman. On the 
other hand, the impact on civilian flying is not nearly so serious. 
Hence, the civilian organizations use passenger-miles as a basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. In dise ussing your statistics, General, you referred 
to flying hours, and then you defined flying hours as those hours which 
you logged starting from the time the wheels leave the ground and 
cease when the wheels again touch the ground. However, of course, 
there are many accidents which do not oceur in that period of time. 
Some accidents occur before the pilot has taken off or before the wheels 
have left the ground, and some occur after the wheels have again 
touched the ground. 

In discussing the accidents in your statement, do you confine them 
to those accidents which are strictly within the flying hours as defined 
or do your statistics include those accidents which m: iv occur before 
the wheels leave the ground and after they again touch the ground ¢ 

General Caupara. Mr. Scrivner, our accident statistics include all 
accidents to the aireraft incide nt to flight from the time the first—if 
it isa multiengine aircraft—engine has first started until the time the 
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last engine is shut off after the aircraft is blocked. Any accideni 
which occurs incident to flight is included in our number of accidents. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, I want to thank you for your statement. 
It has thrown a little different light on some of the statements that 
have been made in the past, and as I have watched the record that 
vou have unfolded here, I note that there has been an almost constant 
decrease in all of your major causes of accidents, and it does show 
that the work of the safety people is paying some rather large divi- 
dends. 

General Catpara. Thank you, Mr. Scrivner. 


FLYING IN BAD WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Mr. Davis. General, are we to gather from your prepared state- 
ments and from the comments which you have made that there might 
be in the normal course of operations in time of peace quite a number 
of instances in which Air Force people would be required to fly when 
a commercial airline, for instance, might cancel the regularly sched- 
uled commercial flight ? 

General Catpara. Yes, Mr. Davis. For instance, the Air Defense 
Command must scramble fighters to identify an unknown aircraft if 
it is in a sensitive area. In other words, every aircraft must be iden- 
tified. Therefore, regardless of the weather conditions, fighter squad- 
rons will be scrambled in extremely bad weather and under bad 
weather conditions. Civilian commercial flying would not be under- 
going an operation like that. 

Mr. Davis. Is that about the only instance of that kind which you 
can think of ? 

General Catpara. There might be certain other emergencies which 
arise. I can think of an experience which we had several years back 
in Alaska when we performed rescue operations for civilians in Alaska 
with Air Force aircraft when no civilian pilot was available, or 
would go. That is just another example, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Except in what you might refer to as emergency opera- 
tions, would you consider that your, shall I say, element of risk in 
flying operations would be substantially the same as those in commer- 
cial operations ¢ 

General Catpara. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I do not have reference to the test work and things of 
that kind. I am thinking about normal peacetime operations. 

General Catpara. In normal peacetime operations the only element 
within the Air Force that I think could compare to commercial opera- 
tions would be MATS. For instance, the high performance of jet 
fighters today even on a routine point-to-point flight requires preplan- 
ning, capability, and flight control, and at the destination an assurance 
of being able to land within limited periods of time due to the perform- 
ance characteristics of the aircraft. We do not have a comparable 
operation in civilian flying today. 


HAZARD OF REFUELING OPERATIONS 


General Bocarr. Is it not true that formation flying and refueting 
operations and things like that are all more hazardous? 
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General Canara. That is right, sir; I was going to get to those 
next. My first example was in regard to fighters, : and} my next example 
is in the bomber category. In regard to fighters, we have a refueling 
operation which has no ‘similarity in civilian flying. In the bomber 
operation we average re fueling now every 4 minutes, worldwide. Like- 
wise, there is no similarity to this operation in commercial operations. 
In training it is necessary to instill discipline as well as knowledge into 
our people who are called upon to fly bombers or fighters. There is 
an area of additional and greater risk in which there is no area in 
civilian training for comparable purposes. These are by no means all 
of the areas of difference, but except for the routine transport opera- 
tion of MATS, I would not attempt to compare the two operations, 
commercial versus military flying, sir. 

General CatLanan. Another example, Mr. Davis, would be taking 
off the aircraft a good deal more heavily loaded than a civilian trans- 
port would take off under similar conditions. That is particularly 
necessary for our bombers in order to get maximum range. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEET 


Mr. Davis. Do we have : = similar relationship with our civilian 
airline pilots to what the Navy has with respect to the merchant 
marine officers, for instance 4 

General Catpara. That is beyond my immediate purv lew, sir. 

General CALLAHAN. We do have, yes, sir, with the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet which involves the aircraft as well as the crew. This Civil Re- 
serve Air Fleet gives us a very substantial increase in airlift which 
would be available to the Air Force under emergency conditions and, 
of course, many of the crews hold Reserve commissions in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Davis. That isall I have for the record, Mr. Chairman. 


MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL FLYING SAFETY COMPARED 


Mr. Scrivner. After having listened to you, General, and knowing 
the years of experience you have had and your opportunity to m: ake 
some comparisons at least by a study of the record, what would you 
say in your personal opinion the comparison would be between safety 
of military flying and safety of ¢ ommercial airlines ? 

General Canpara. In my opinion, Mr. Scrivner, and one arrived 
at after many years of flying, I think flying in the Air Force is just 
as safe in view of the operations we conduct, as flying commercially. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is including all of the hazards that we have 
been dicussing which you encounter in training and specified flights 
and refueling : ‘and all of those things which are hazards over and above 
those found normally in commercial airline work 

General Catpara. Yes, sir. Although the statistics would not bear 
me out, that is the way I feel about it as an individual. 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL CALDARA 


Mr. Manon. General Caldara, I want to say that during my years 


of service on the committee I have never heard a more illuminating 
and interesting and encouraging statement about air safety than the 
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one you have delivered here today. It makes me feel better to know 
that a man of your qualification and of your interest and your en- 
thusiasm is in charge of this highly important work. 

Human life and things of the spirit are the most important things 
in this country and in the world today. I am glad that the Air Force 
is making this humanitarian approach to the problem of safeguard- 
ing - lives of the men who enter the Air Force. Thank you very 
much. 


General Canpara. Thank you, sir. 


Turspay, Marca 20, 1956. 
OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. K. P. BERGQUIST, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you please introduce the witness, 
and give us the method of presentation which you plan to follow? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we plan to go into the operational support area with 
a preliminary statement by General Bergquist, the Director.of Opera- 
tions, before we go to the detailed consideration of the requirements 


for program 450, which is “Operational bases and operational sup- 
port.” 
yeneral Bergquist is our principal witness on this subject, and he 
( g I ; 
has a prepared statement. 
Mr. Manon. All right, General, will you proceed with your state- 
ment, please ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


GENERAL Berequist. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as the Air Force Director of Operations, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before this committee to discuss with you the impact 
of operational requirements upon the “Operation and maintenance” 
appropriation. ; 

We in the Directorate of Operations have the responsibility for weld- 
ing our resources into a combat-effective force having the capability 
to carry out the missions of the Air Force. To do this we must sched- 
ule the activation, manning, equipping, training, deployment, and uti- 
lization of our thits. We must establish priorities of units and 
activities to govern the allocation of our resources. 

Our operational concepts and plans cannot remain static. They 
must constantly be revised and improved in the light of changing world 
conditions, technological and scientific advances in weapons systems, 
and new operational doctrines and techniques. We must continuously 
evaluate our operations and adjust our requirements and priorities to 
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assure Maximum effectiveness and readiness. As our operational re- 
quirements are revised, so must the funds within the “Operation and 


maintenance” appropriation be readjusted to accommodate the oper- 
ational revisions. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COVERAGE 


As Secretary Quarles stated, operation and maintenance funds are 
“the lifeblood of our Air Force.” People, weapons systems, and bases 
compose the structure or body but they must be constantly fed by the 
“lifeblood” provided by this appropriation. Supporting, maintaining, 
training, and operating the elements of the structure are principally 
funded by these dollars. 

As you well know, D-day can arrive with little or no warning. Sur- 

ral will depend upon the outcome of the first phase of a war. The 
decisive phase will most likely be measured in days rather than months 
or years. Each day we must be ready with what we have. Our 
chances for survival in the event of attack can be relatively measured 
each day by the number of combat-ready weapons systems and the 
number of trained crews on hand. 

Keeping weapon systems and crews ready and capable of performing 
the Air Force missions requires day-to-day effort and support provided 
by the funds of this appropriation. Each and every item can be traced 
to that end. 

A bomber or fighter to be combat ready by itself is not enough. The 
entire integrated system must be combat ready. Crews trained, a 
command and control arrangement, an operating communications net- 
work, meteorological services, navigation aids, aerial refueling serv- 
ices, intelligence collection and dissemination, tactical warning net- 
work, air rescue service and operational bases—all must be maintained 
in ready status and be constantly improved. 

Personnel facilities—housing, messing, recreation facilities, and the 
like—and their proper maintenance, are essential to effective uti- 
lization of our people. They are also essential to the retention of 
trained personnel. This latter consideration—retention of trained 
personnel—is of vital concern to the Air Force. We know that you 
understand the nature of our problem and will continue to help us 
solve it. 

We have the best air crews in the world. To achieve and maintain 
the best requires thorough training and constant exercising. This 
brings me to our flying- hour program which generates the require- 
ment for a major portion of the operation and maintenance funds. 
The flying-hour program is the resultant of our endeavors to achieve 
combat readiness and to perform our missions. Thus, the majority 
of all other actions lead to or support this program. 


FLYING-HOUR PROGRAM 


There has been some misunderstanding concerning this program; 
therefore, I would like to set forth our policies and ‘explain how we 
develop our flying-hour program. 

A combat crew is not adequately trained unless it achieves and 
maintains minimum crew proficiency standards. These standards 
ure carefully determined by the commands for each type of aircraft 
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and translated into an average number of flying hours per crew or 
individual. We have a background of 47 years in the training of 
military aviators—and the test of actual combat—applied to these 
standards and flying hours. The factors we use receive repeated 
analysis. For example, at this time in one of our bomber units, we 
have a test going on to determine if crews which have reached a high 
state of proficiency can maintain their proficiency with a lesser num- 
ber of flying hours than now deemed necessary. 

Multiplying hours required per crew times the number of crews 
assigned sets forth the flying-hour requirement. A hypothetical 
fighter interceptor squadron with 38 crews assigned requires 25 hours 
per month per crew or 950 flying hours per month; 950 hours divided 
by 25—the number of aircraft assigned—establishes an average of 38 
hours to be generated per aircraft assigned. And therein lies our 
trouble, i. e., our capability to fly the hours required. 

A substantial limiting factor on our flying hours is the difficulty we 
experience with new aircraft. They are filled with mechanical and 
particularly complex electronic equipment to meet the ever-increasing 
demand of performance in the superiority race. It takes time and 
effort to “work out the bugs” which appear in the aircraft when 
operated under “field conditions” by our units. The F-86D inter- 
ceptor and the B-47 bomber are examples of aircraft which went 
through a period of trouble but are now providing excellent utiliza- 
tion rates. 

The Air Force has been and is working hard to determine and cor- 
rect the deficiencies before a new aircraft reaches the operational unit. 
We are making progress. An example is the B-52. In the first unit 
equipped with this aircraft, we have been achieving very good utiliza- 
tion—much higher than anticipated. At present we are having diffi- 
culty with a certain component. This caused a most unfortunate acci- 
dent recently. A “fix” is being determined and we expect to resume 
full operation soon. 

Some of the deficiencies which develop require modification pro- 
grams which take aircraft away from units for considerable periods 
of time. Improvements in aircraft components and airborne equip- 
ment also require modification action when a significant increase in 
performance can be demonstrated. The loss of flying hours is always 
considered but must be sacrificed for an increase in overall effec- 
tiveness. 

There are many other factors limiting the generation of flying 
hours. These include the lack of trained maintenance personnel, 
deficiencies in maintenance facilities, and air navigation aids and 
other supporting systems becoming inoperative. 

Since the flying-hour program forms the basis for estimating nu- 
merous supporting programs such as fuel, spare parts, supplies, main- 
tenance, overhaul, and engines—we must avoid overprograming by 
cutting the pure requirement down to a realistic estimate of our capa- 
bility to generate flying hours. 
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Each major commander submits to us his flying-hour requirements 
as modified by his estimated capability to generate flying hours. 
These requirements are developed for all types, models, and series of 
aircraft assigned to the command and are reviewed, analyzed, and 
evaluated by the Air Staff. 

After review and evaluation, the approved Air Force flying-hour 
program is published for each type of aircraft we have. ‘However, 
while this program represents the very best projection of our essential 
needs, many factors occur between program publication and the actual 
time the flying is done. This means that while the program is con- 
trolled, it cannot be rigid or inflexible. We frequently find it neces- 
sary to make internal adjustments within our total flying program to 
meet these variations as they occur. This precludes adverse effects 
on our crew training or mission accomplishment by specific types of 
aircraft. To prevent an imbalance of flying hours between types of 
aireraft, we authorize our commanders to “adjust their flying-hour 
program by types of aircraft within the total hours allotted. This 
affords them flexibility to meet their operational missions. 

To sum up this discussion of the flying-hour program I will quote 
a message we recently dispatched to all commands. I believe it suc- 
cinctly covers our policy. The terms “PPF standard” used in the 
message means the peacetime planning factors which prescribe the 
hours required to meet crew-proficiency standards, which I discussed 
previously, 

Here is the message: “Conservative funding action reflected in cur- 
rent maintenance and operations financial plan is not to be interpreted 
as an instruction to underfly. Budget and financial plans are based 
on estimated performance. Adequate training requires all crews to 
meet PPF standards. Well-known deficiencies preclude generation 
of sufficient flying hours for all crews to meet PPF level. Precise 
control is required to fully and effectively fly hours allotted in the 
flying-hour program. Flying-hour program adjustments will be made 
when estimates of capability prove erroneous. The PPF standard 
is an ultimate program objective and is a ceiling applicable only to 
those of your units able to exceed same.” 

The high quality of our forces is our main asset. We must con- 
tinuously strive to improve that quality. The USAF firmly believes 
that we have qualitative superiority over the Soviet forces and that 
we can maintain that position with your continued support.. 

That concludes my statement, sir. 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 
We will resume the hearing at 2 0 ‘clock. 
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Turspay, Marcu 20, 1956. 
OPERATIONAL BASES AND OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


WITNESSES 


COL. V. M. MILES, CHIEF, OPERATIONS PROGRAMS DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS 

MAJ. GEN. K. P. BERGQUIST, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

H. 0. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Deane. The committee will come to order. General Bogart, 
will you introduce the next program and our witness? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we are 
prepared to proceed with our presentation of the requirements for 
program 450, “Operational bases and operational support,” in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. I should like to invite 
the attention of the committee to section 1 of the working book, which 
gives the program changes for 1955 and 1956. You will note in fiscal 
1956 we have had to increase the funding of this project consider- 
ably—by about $129 million—in order to cover our minimum require- 
ments. This is due almost entirely to the lack of slippage in our 
programs, to which I have referred previously. 

This situation will be covered a little more by our witness in this 
area. QOur principal witness is Col. Vincent M. Miles, who is the 
Chief of the Operations Programs Division in the Office of the 
Director of Operations, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 
Colonel Miles is the chairman of the operational bases panel. This 
is a panel-type presentation, sir. 

Colonel Miles has a prepared statement which is in section 2 of 
the working book, immediately following General Berquist’s 
presentation. 


SUMMARY OF BUDGET PROGRAM 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point page ITI-1 
of the justifications. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


ProGrRaM 450: OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 





j 


| 
| 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


No. 
| 


} 
(1) | - ae oa 
} 





457 | Installation of fixed communications, electronics tech- | 


nical commponents-.-_- --- - ainng dit iar dba ee $6, 409, 345 | $9,126,070 | $16, 513, 000 

458 | Base maintenance and operation _ 674, 030, O85 799, 744, 202 938, 660; 000 
459 | Major repairs_ - -- ig tlic Papeete re 438 | 39, 723, 433 | 38, 818, 000 
Total fiscal year program (obligations) - - _---_-- | 712, 161, 868 "$48, 593, 705, | 988, 991, 000 





Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, Colonel Miles. You 
may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Mites. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
presenting budget progr: am 450, “Operational support.” This budget 
program 1s composed of 3 : budget projects: Project 458, base main- 
tenance and operations; brotedt 459, major repairs; and project 457, 
installations of fixed communications. My presentation will cover 
only projects 458 and 459, since project 457 has already been presented 
to the committee. 

As the budget program 450 title, “Operational support,” indicates, 
maintenance and operations expenses in direct support of the opera- 
tional missions of the flying and related forces are provided from this 
budget program. These operational air missions are strategic, defense, 
tactic al, and transport. 


STRATEGIC AIR MISSION 


The strategic air mission is conducted by combat units of the Stra- 
tegic Air C ommand from a worldwide complex of airbases. To meet 
its mission objectives, the Strategic Air Command must— 

(a) Maintain its units in a state of continuous readiness to carry 
out immediate global strategic operations, unilaterally or jointly with 
other forces, to neutralize ¢ any enemy of the United States. 

(6) Plan strategic operations to meet the global commitments for 
which the Air Force is responsible. 

(c) Organize, train, and equip its combat and supporting forces. 

(d) Develop, test, and continuously improve new doctrines, tactics, 
and techniques in support of strategic bombardment, strategic recon- 
naissance, and strategic fighter aviation. 

(e) Maintain the highest possible state of mobility and flexibility 
through continuous deployment operations. 


AIR DEFENSE MISSION 


The air-defense mission is conducted by the Air Defense Command 
in the United States and by overseas theater commands, such as Far 
East Air Force, United States Air Forces in E ‘urope, Northeast Air 
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Command, and the Alaskan Air Command. ‘To meet the air-defense- 
mission objectives these commands must— 

(a) Assure sustained operation of the air defense systems in the 
Western Hemisphere and overseas theaters to assure detection, iden- 
tification, interception, and destruction of air targets; 

(6) Deploy and train air defense forces to insure maximum de- 
fense capability ; 

(c) Plan and implement technological improvement of all aspects 
of air defense, including early warning systems in preparation for 
and the conduct of immediate and sustained air defense operations to 
repel attacks on the United States or its allies; 

(d) Participate in joint air defense training exercises and maneu- 
vers with other components of the Department of Defense and with 
the forces of other governments for mutual air defense; and 

(e) Support civil agencies in their contribution to the air defense 
of the United States. 


TACTICAL AIR MISSION 


The tactical air mission is conducted by the Tactical Air Command 
in the United States and in overseas areas by Far East Air Forces, 
Alaskan Air Command, Northeast Air Command, and forces of the 
United States Air Forces in Europe. To acconrplish the tactical air 
mission objectives these commands must : 

(a) Provide a worldwide tactical strike force for the conduct of 
air superiority, close air support of surface forces, and interdiction 
missions ; 

(b) Provide tactical reconnaissance and troop-carrier support ; 

(c -) Organize, equip, and train tactical forces; and 

(d) Participate in joint exercises, maneuvers, and combat opera- 
tions utilizing tactical air forces in concert with other forces. 


AIR TRANSPORT MISSION 


The air transport mission is conducted by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service which provides a global air were system to: 

(a) Airlift priority and emergency personnel and materiel for 
Department of Defense forces; 

(6) Furnish air evacuation for patients of the Department of De- 
fense from overseas areas; 

(c) Provide special air mission fleet for air transportation on a 
mission basis; 

(d) Operate aircraft ferrying service; and 


(e) Provide training of transport crews to enable the Air Force to: 
meet its air support requirements. 


PROGRAM ELEMENTS 


Maintenance and operations support of these missions is provided 
by budget program 450 through its support of the force structure, the 
operational base complex, and the defense system. As these three ele- 
ments of the Air Force program have such an impact upon budget 


program 450, I would like to graphically present their growth to the: 
committee. 
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FORCES 


This chart (No. 1) portrays the net growth in the flying force struc- 
ture on a 3-year comparative basis. The first 3 blocks represent the 
end-year position of the combat wings, the next 3 represent the end 
position of flying support squadrons, and the last 3 blocks represent 
i! ying support groups. In each case, yellow represents fiscal year 1955, 
creen fiscal year 1956, and red represents fiscal year 1957. 

As indicated our programed combat wings increase from 121 at the 
end of fiscal year 1955 to 131 at end 1956 to 137 at end fiscal year 1957. 

The flying support squadrons grow from a comparable number of 
103 at end fiscal year 1955 to 106 for fiscal year 1956, to 112 at the end 
of fiscal year 1957. These squadrons average about 16 aircraft and 
perform such diversified missions as air refue ling and airborne early 
warning. 

The groups increase from 16 to 20 during fiscal year 1956 and remain 
at 20 through fiscal year 1957. The groups average 3 squadrons and 
perform suc ch missions as aerial photo mapping and air rescue. 


OPERATIONAL BASES 


The effective employment of these expanding forces to meet the 
operational requirements and commitments of the Air Force is de- 
pendent upon a strategically located, fully operational worldwide 
nirbase complex. This next chart (No. 2) reflects the 3-year growth 
of the operational base program to meet the essential deployment re- 
quirements of the increasing force structure. 

The total blocks represent the total number of bases at end of fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957. The yellow again indicates fiscal year 
1955, green fiscal year 1956, and red fiscal year 1957. The total opera- 
tional base complex increases from 189 to 208, to 224 for end of fiscal 

vars 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. 

The lower portion of the blocks indicate bases Jocated within the 
Zone of Interior and the top portions the overseas bases. 


AIR DEFENSE SYSTEMS 


The air-defense system is of vital importance, since it provides 
early warning of an approach of hostile aircraft and the control of 
our aircraft during combat interceptions. The system, by providing 
timely intelligence, strengthens the Air Force capability to repel an 
aggressor strike. 

This chart (No. 3) depicts the growth in the principal elements of 
the system which clearly reflects the emphasis being placed upon the 

“eyes” of the system. Again the yellow, green, and red bars represent 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. 

The first three blocks represent the end fiscal year position for radar 
sites. These sites increase from 171 in fiscal year 1955 to 195 in 
fiscal year 1956 to 315 at the end of fiscal year 1957. 

The gap-filler radar program, new in fiscal year 1956, is to have 22 
sites by the end year and will grow to 205 by the end of fiscal year 
1957. 

The Ground Observer Corps filter centers are scheduled to remain 
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constant at 73 after the addition of 1 center in fiscal 1956. 
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The manually operated aircraft control centers increase from 20 at 
end of fiscal year 1955 to 24 at end of fiscal year 1956. At end of fiscal 
year 1957, 27 control centers are scheduled to be operational, of which 
2 are semiautomatic ground environment direction centers and 25 are 
manually operated. 
The phased implementation of the SAGE system, which I will dis- 
cuss later, will result in a phased decrease in the manually operated 
aircraft control centers subsequent to fiscal year 1957. 


FUND REQUIREMENTS—BUDGET PROGRAM 450 


To provide direct operational and maintenance support for this 
expanding Air Force program, the fiscal year 1957 request for Budget 
program 450 totals $988,991,000. 

This next chart (No. 4) portrays the dollar growth in this budget 
program for a 3-year period from $712.2 million in fiscal year 1955 
to $848.6 million in fiscal year 1956 to the $989 million requested for 
fiscal year 1957. 

Since budget program 450 is composed of three budget project areas, 
we have indicated the project composition for each year. At the top 
of the block we have indicated the requirements for budget project 
457, “Installations of fixed communications,” which amount to $6.4 
million in fiscal year 1955, $9.1 million in fiscal vear 1956, and $16.5 
million in fiscal year 1957. 

The next lower section represents budget project 459, “Major 
repairs.” These requirements amount to $31.7 million, $39.7 million, 
and $38.8 million for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. 

Budget project 458 requirements of $674 million, $799.7 million, 
and $933.7 7 million for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are shown at 
the bottom of each block, and I would like to discuss in detail the 
requirements for this project first. 


PROJECT 458——-BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Budget project 458 provides funds for base maintenance and opera- 
tions expenses for a number of readily identifiable operational pro- 
gram areas. This chart (No. 5) presents a 5-year compari ative sum- 
mary of the project. The entire bars are representative of the total 
project requirements of $674,030,085 for fiscal year 1955, $799,744,202 
for fiscal year 1956, and $933,660,000 for fiscal] year 1957. 

We have also shown on the chart the operational areas which I will 
discuss separately and in detail later in this presentation. These areas 
are, from the bottom to top of the bars: 

(a) The installations program ; 

(b) Aeronautical chart and information center: 

(c) Contractor technical services ; 

(d) Special air defense program ; 

(e) Rotational movements and air operations ; 

(f) Aircombat maneuvers: and 

(7) Several special programs, including the purchase of quarters 
furniture overseas, maintenance and operations costs for title VITT 
housing, and the Civilian Reserve Air Fleet program. 
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INSTALLATION PROGRAM 


The installation program increases from $603.8 million in fiscal 
year 1955, to $700.7 million in fiscal year 1956 and the fiscal year 1957 
request for the program totals $745.6 million. 

The funds requested for the installations program are required for 
locally incurred maintenance and operations expenses of the forces 
and operational installations. ‘The expenses incurred are to pro- 
vide for such diverse support functions as: 

(a) Aircraft operational and control services, including base flight 
opel rations, flight line services, airways and air communications serv 
Ices, alr Wet ather servic e, flight service, and air rescue service ; 

(6) Organizational and ‘field maintenance of aircraft; 

(c) Cre ash rescue and fire protection ; 

(7d) Recurring maintenance of structures, airfield pavements, and 
other real property ; 

(e) Communications services ; 

(f) Supply oper: ations, including local procurement, receipt, stor- 
age, and issues of supplies, mater iel, and equipment; 

(q) Operation and maintenance of utilities systems ; 

(h) Repair and maintenance of equipment ; 

(/) Personnel services, such as chaplain services, mess service, 
laundry and dry cleaning, off duty education programs ; and 

(j) Base command and management activities. 

To provide these services, the fiscal year 1957 estimate reflects an 
increase of $44.9 million over fiscal year 1956 to meet minimum essen 
tial requirements for the scheduled growth in the force and base 
structure. 

This increase is principally attributable to increased requirements 
for the Strategic Air Command, United States Air Forces in Europe, 
Far East Air Force, Air Defense Command, Military Air Transport 
Service, Tactical Air Command, and the Northeast Air Command. 

This chart (No. 6) portrays the requirements by these commands 
which I will discuss in turn. 


STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


The $153 million requested for support of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in fiscal year 1957 is an increase of $7.4 million over fiscal year 
1956 and $40.3 million over fiscal year 1955. 

The Strategic Air Command is continuously alert, and its crews are 
undergoing constant training to further improve its capability. 
While SAC will have achieved its programed force buildup during 
fiscal year 1956, its fiscal year 1957 goal will be to attain complete 
combat readiness of the five wings activating in fiscal year 1956, the 
continued maintenance of its high combat ready standards, and the 
continued modernization of its heavy bomber force by reequipping its 
B-36 wings and B-52 aircraft. 

The increase of $7.4 million in fiscal year 1957 is required for sup 
port of the 7 new SAC bases programed, and to provide for a full 
year’s operation for the 5 wings and 13 bases which were operational 
fora partial year in fiscal year 1956. 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES—EU ROPE 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate provides $129.7 million to support the 
installations program for the United States Air Forces in Europe. 
This is an increase of $7.2 million over fiscal year 1956 and $10.6 mil- 
lion over fiscal year 1955. 

Provision of deutschemark support is not assumed in this estimate. 
Current government to government arrangements with the Federal 
Republic of Germany stipulate that deutschemark contributed fund 
support of our forces in Germany will not be provided subsequent to 
May 5, 1956. 

Mr. Deane. What is the relationship with the British and French, 
so far as their relationship to the Federal Republic of Germany is 
concerned ¢ 

Colonel Mites. If I understand the question correctly, sir, it is 
with regard to whether or not these other nations will receive deutsche- 
mark support. 

Mr. Deane. That is correct. 

Colonel Mirxs. I am not fully informed on that. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Deane, the deutschemark contribution is only avail- 
able for use within Germany. 

Mr. Deane. I understand that. 

Mr. Crow. Then I missed your question; I am sorry. 

Mr. Deanr. To what extent are the English and French Govern- 
ments following the American pattern, as testified to here? 

General Bogart. It is identical, Mr. Deane. It is the peace treaty 
provision that sets up this relationship. 

Mr. Deane. The French and English are agreed on it ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; this is part of the peace treaty. 

Colonel Mixes. In view of these arrangements, the Air Force has 
budgeted for dollars to support our forces during fiscal year 1957. 

The increase of $7.2 million for the United States Air Forces in 
Europe is required for support of 6 additional operational bases, the 
ene of its tactical strike force by the addition of 1144 combat 
wings, 2 supporting squadrons, and 3 radar stations. 


FAR EAST AIR FORCES 


The sum of $99.7 million is included in the fiscal year 1957 request 
to support the installations program of the Far East Air Forces. 
This is an increase of $1.4 million over fiscal year 1956 and $12.6 
million over fiscal year 1955. 

To maintain an offensive and defensive posture capable of counter- 
ing an attack from a modern, well-balanced tactically dispersed po- 
tential enemy force, the Far East Air Forces must maintain a highly 
mobile, flexible tactical strike force deployed over a vast geographical 
area. ‘The minor dollar increase in the installation program for the 
Far East Air Forces is linked to an increased level of base activity 
resulting from the force activities. 

Further Army withdrawal from the Far East may increase FEAF’s 
requirement. Since no funds are included in this estimate for this 
contingency, further Army withdrawal which necessitates FEAF 
assumption of additional installations must be met by reprograming 
action. 
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AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


The fiscal year 1957 request includes $92.9 million to support the 
installations program of the Air Defense Command. This repre- 
sents an increase of $11.7 million over fiscal year 1956 and $17.9 mil- 
lion over fiscal year 1955. 

This command will attain its programed force buildup in fiscal year 
1957 with the addition of one fighter interceptor wing. The increase 
of $11.7 million is to provide for this ineres ise, 4 new operational bases, 
and 234 off-base installations, including 4 Texas Towers and 183 low- 
altitude gap fillers in support of the fiscal year 1957 phase of the 
expanding radar network. 


MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate provides $88.5 million for support of 
the installations program of the Military Air T ransport Service. ‘This 
is an increase of $7.6 million over fiscal year 1956, and $15.8 million 
over fiscal year 1955. 

To support increased airlift requirements, the air transport capa- 
bility provided by the Military Air Transport Service must be in- 
creased by an average of 25 percent per aircraft per day over the fiscal 
year 1956 level during fiscal year 1957 to reach the 180 hours per month 
per aircraft goal by mid-fiseal- year 1958. 

While the number of aegeealiate! units and operational bases 
assigned to MATS during | fiscal year 1957 will remain essentially 
level, this increased utilization rate of rt raft will be reflected in added 
costs for maintenance of aircraft, supplies, and equipment for sup- 
port and operation of the transport fleet, engine buildup, and a gen- 
eral increase in activity at all transport installations. 


TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate includes $56.6 million to support the 
installations program of the Tactical Air Command. This represents 
an inerease of $5.3 million over fiscal year 1956 and $16.7 million over 
fiscal year 1955. 

These funds are required to support the net force increase of 514 
tactical wings in fiscal year 1957 and for the full year’s support of 1 
wing and 3 operational bases brought on board in fiscal year 1956. 


NORTHEAST AIR COMMAND 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate includes $37.2 million for the installa- 
tions program for the Northeast Air Command which is an increase 
of $1.9 million over fiscal year 1956 and $8.4 million over fiscal year 
1955. 

The additional funds requested for fiscal year 1957 are required 
for the increased command requirements in ‘support of the distant 
early warning line and one helicopter support squadron. 


OTHER COMMAND INCREASES 


The last three bars represent all other requirements for the installa- 
tions program and include operational commands such as the Alaskan 
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Air Command, the Caribbean Air Command, the USAF Security 
Service, the Continental Air Command, and Headquarters Command. 

The net increase of $2.2 million in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 
1956 is primarily attributable to the increased level of operational 
support activities required by the growth in the Air Force program. 


INSTALLATIONS PROGRAM SUMMARY 


In summary, the fiscal year 1957 request of $745.6 million for the 
Installations Program will enable the Air Force to provide operational 
and maintenance support for the programed growth in the combat 


and supporting force structure and the operational installations on 
a minimum essential basis. 










AERONAUTICAL CHART 





AND INFORMATION CENTER 
The fiscal year 1957 estimate requests 4 $26.5 million for the Aero- 
nautical Chart and Information Center which is an increase of $4.5 
million over fiscal year 1956 and $4.3 million over fiscal year 1955. 

The Center designs, compiles, produces, procures, stores, and dis- 
tributes aeronautical charts, information publications (such as pilot’s 
handbooks, facilities charts, and supplemental data) and air target 
materials. It maintains and operates a master aeronautical informa- 
tion office to provide a source of worldwide aeronautical information. 

The fund increase for fiscal year 1957 is for support of the expand- 
ing requirements for cartographic materials and for the establish- 
ment of a master indexing system of all aerial photographs, a master 
print file, and photo center for the three military services. 

The requirement for continuing cartographic capability is 3,500 
inservice man-years and 1,500 contract man-years for a total of 5,000 
man-years of production. This estimate provides for the attainment 
of the required 3,500 inservice man-years and for 880 contractual 
man-years of the total 1,500 man-year requirement in fiscal year 1957. 


The attainment of the full 5,000 man-year capability is programed 
for fiscal year 1958. 


CONTRACT TECHNICAL SERVICES PROGRAM 
The fiscal year 1957 request of $48.3 million provides for 3,545 man- 
years of contract technical services. This is an increase of $13.7 
million and 987 man-years over fiscal year 1956 and $19.5 million and 
1,345 man-years over fiscal year 1955. 

As the Air Force continues to bring complex new equipment into 
the inventory, such as new aircraft, eunsight systems, radar bombing 
systems, heavy and medium type radar gear, heavy communic: tions 
gear, and other categories of specialized equipment, it will have a 
requirement for the utilization of contractor technicians to fulfill 
technical skill requirements. As this materiel is brought into the 
units, the Air Materiel Command provides contractor technical serv- 
ices for the initial indoctrination of the unit. After initial indoc- 
trination, the contractor technical services requirements are a respon- 


sibility of the major command and are supported from budget project 
458. 
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The technicians requested in this estimate are employees of com- 
mercial concerns who perform services for the Air Force under a 
service-type contract. They provide assistance, advice, and instrue- 
tion in the installation, maintenance, and technical operation of 
weapons and electronics systems. They are subject to Air Force 
direction and are assigned as necessary to augment the technical skill 
requirements of the Air Force. 

The increased requirement for contractor technicians in fiscal year 
1957 is attributable to the increases in our force and oper ational 
facilities structure which has in turn increased the quantity of com- 
plex equipment in use. As new units are brought into the Air Force 
inventory and as we modernize existing forces with new equipment 
the problem of providing a sufficient number of qualified Air Force 
personnel becomes increasingly difficult. This problem is magnified 
by inability of the Air Force to retain sufficient Air Force personnel 
who possess the technical ability to maintain equipment. 

While gains have been made in the overall Air Force reenlistment 
rates as a result of Congressional, Defense, and Air Force efforts to 
provide greater incentive for airmen to remain in the service, these 
gains are not directly relatable to reenlistment rates for technically 
skilled airmen as only 11 percent of these are remaining in the service. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you have said in effect is that in order to 
keep all these planes operating you have to have so many men to 
do it, whether they are in uniform or civilian clothes; and due to 
the fact that you do not have a sufficient number of military, there- 
fore you face the other alternative of supplying that service through 
these civilians, as you have mentioned here? 

Colonel Mires. Yes, sir; that is correct and sums it up. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just boiling it down. 

Coolnel Mies. Yes, sir. 


SPECIAL DEFENSE PROGRAMS 


In fiscal year 1957, the requirements for special defense programs 
amount to $68.6 million, which is a increase of $42 million over 
fiscal year 1956, and $61.6 million over fiscal year 1955. 

There are seven separate programs classified under this heading 
which I will cover in detail. They are— 

(a) Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System (SAGE) ; 
(6) Distant Early Warning Line (DEW); 

(c) Project White Alice; 

(d) Control of Electronic Radiations (CONELRAD) ; 

(e) Broadcast Fighter Control (BROFICON) ; 

(f) Air Movements Information Service (AMIS); and 

(g) Manual Systems Training Program. 


SEMIAUTOMATIC GROUND ENVIRONMENT SYSTEM (SAGE) 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate in support of the Semi-Automatic 
Ground E nvironment System or SAGE System is $17.9 million, an 
increase of $8.4 million over fiscal year 1956 and $16.6 million over 
fiscal year 1955. General Blake has already covered this program 
in detail and I will present the operational costs included in this 
estimate for the system. 
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The SAGE system will integrate the entire air defense system of 
the United States into a semiautomatic system for the control of 
weapons for this defense. It provides for the semiautomatic proc -ss- 
ing of data received from early warning sites and for the control 
of w eapons, through the use of ‘high-speed electronic computers. It 
will insure very rapid, extremely accurate, and effective control of 
large numbers of weapons, heretofore impossible within the para- 
meters of the present manual system. 

The three major areas of the SAGE system for which operational 
and maintenance funds are provided in this estimate are the: 

(a) Air defense engineering service ; 
(d) ) Operation of direction centers; and 
(c) Computer program and training. 

Air defense engineering service.—In the “dev elopment of the SAGE 
system, it has been necessary to establish a central engineering agency 
to coordinate the design, production, and installation of equipment, 
components, structures, and communications devices and systems, 
assist in site selection, develop cost data, and perform systems tests. 
These technical and management services are provided by contract to 
insure that the time-ph: ased operational plan is met. 

The cost for this service was $1.3 million in fiscal year 1955, and $4.7 
million in fiscal year 1956. The fiscal year 1957 requirement of $7.5 
million is the result of the increase in the scope of this service to meet 
the operational target dates of the direction and combat centers. 

Operation of direction centers.—During fiscal year 1957 2 direction 
centers will become fully operational, and in addition 1 combat center 
and 1 direction center will become partially operational. 

The Air Force at present does not have the technical capability to 
maintain and operate the very complex power-generating temperature 
and humidity control, and other specialized equipment, and until 
such time as this know-how is developed it will be necessary to con- 
tract for this service. 

These contractual services will cost $1.2 million during fiscal year 
1957 and $2.3 million will be required for local procurement of POL, 
supplies and equipment for the operation and maintenance of the 
centers. 

SAGE system program and training.—This service is required to 
adapt a master computer program for each SAGE site. The master 
computer program will be’ based upon the known geographical area 
which a Direction Center will monitor, taking into cue amatin all 
known factors of the area and including the location of all radar 
sites, the location of all fighter-interceptor bases, missile locations, and 
such factors as location of civil air ways, control reporting points, and 
terrain features. These factors will all be entered into the memory 
section of the computer and provide the direction center commander 
with instantaneous information concerning his sector of respon- 
sibility. In addition the operational computer programs will be re- 
vised to incorporate new air defense tactics and techniques and will in- 
clude synthetic air defense problems and data developed for use by 
the center commander. 

This is a new contractual requirement in budget project 458 in fiscal 
year 1956 which amounts to $4.5 million. The increase of $2.5 million 
for fisca] year 1957 is to provide these services for the 2 additional 
direction centers schedule to attain operational status during the year. 
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DISTANT EARLY WARNING LINE 
The fiscal year 1957 estimate for the Distant Early Warning line 


(DEW Line) is $37.8 million as compared to $10.5 million in fiscal year 
1956 and $2.9 million in fiseal year 1955. 

As General Blake has already pointed out, the Distant Early Warn- 
ing line consists of a number of radar stations suppor ted by a rearward 
communications system which will tie the line into both United States 
and Canadian defense systems. Of the $37.8 million requested for 
fiscal year 1957, $16.8 million is for the prestockage of POL, supplies, 
materials, and equipment for the line, and $21 million is for the initial 
contractual services for the operation and maintenance of the sites. 


PROJECT WHITE ALICE 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate for Project White Alice is $6 million 
as compared to $0.7 million in fiscal year 1956. 

The purpose of project White Alice is to provide reliable voice and 
teletype circuits for the Alaskan air-defense system, including the 
western portion of the DEW Line. As General Blake has pointed out, 
the project has been planned so as to integrate these new facilities 
with those of other Government and military agencies and to meet 
the total military and Government communications needs in the areas 
where these new circuits traverse. 

The system is to be contract manned and operated. The initial entry 
of a portion of the system into operational status will occur in fiscal 
vear 1957. 

A total of 33 sites are programed, and funds in this estimate will 
support the initial operation of 24 sites scheduled to be operational in 
fiscal year 1957, 


CONTROL OF ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATIONS (CONELRAD) 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $263,000 for the control of electro- 
magnetic radiations or CONELRAD, is to provide support at the same 
level as for fiscal year 1956 and is slightly above the $220,000 for fiscal] 
vear 1955. 

The CONELRAD program involves the control of electromagnetic radi- 
ations emitted from commercial broadcast facilities. In the event of 
enemy attack, the broadcast stations operate on ‘assigned frequencies 
to deny their use as ameans of homing. The funds requested for fiscal 
year 1957 are for reimbursement to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for expenses incurred in administration of the program. 


BROADCAST FIGHTER CONTROL (BROFICON ) 


The fiscal year 1957 request includes $475,000 for the Broadcast 
Fighter Control, or sroF1coN, program which will be a new program in 
fiscal year 1957. 

BRorIcon is a joint responsibility of Air Defense Command and the 
Federal Communications Commission. It is designed for use — 
periods of enemy air attacks when military ground /air communict 
tions are jammed or otherwise rendered ineffective. In an effort ‘ 
overcome jamming and provide close control of fighter-interceptor 
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aircraft, standard broadcast transmitters would be controlled by air- 
defense directors, and the transmissions would be received in the 
fighter-interceptor aircraft. Standard broadcast stations will be mod- 
ified by the Air Force and supplied with control lines and equipment 
to permit control and modul: <— by designated air-defense personnel. 

These funds will provide selec ted broadcast stations with an auxil- 
lary 3 to 5 kw. transmitter and/or antenna if the station also has a 
CONELRAD mission. 


AIR MOVEMENTS INFORMATION SECTION 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $2.6 million for operational costs 
of the Air Movements Information Section, or AMIS, which com- 
pares to $2.2 million in fiscal year 1956 and $1.2 million in fiscal 
year 1955. 

An integral function of air defense is the identification of friendly 
aircraft. To accomplish this, the Civil Aeronautics Authority has es- 
tablished an Air Movements Information Section in its control system 
to collect, process, and transmit to the air-defense system information 
on the movements of all friendly aircraft penetrating air defense 
identification zones. Funds in this program will reimburse CAA for 
this function. 

The increased requirement for fiscal year 1957 is due to a reorganiza- 
tion of the air defense identification zones and procedures late in 
fiscal year 1956 to provide more positive identification and control of 
aircraft penetrating the air defense identification zones. 


MANUAL SYSTEMS TRAINING PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $3.5 million for the Manual Systems 
Training Program is an increase of $0.1 million over fiscal year 1956 
and $2.2 million over fiscal year 1955. 

The increase is required to support the expansion of the program 
in fiscal year 1957 to include additional units of the Air Defense Com- 
mand for further improvement of the operational effectiveness of 
the command. 

The program supplies the Air Defense Command Divisions with 
synthetic-track libraries and revisions to these libraries to enable 
simulated training to be accomplished. The plan includes the train- 
ing of ADC supervisory personnel in the proper techniques and meth- 
ods for increasing the command c: ipability. Studies of the potential 
of this training system and actual oper: ational results have indicated 
that crew efficiency has been substantially increased together with a 
marked increase in operational effectiveness. 

This program will phase downward as the implementation of the 
SAGE computer training program progresses. 


ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND AIR OPERATIONS 


The fiscal year 1957 request provides $17.2 million for rotational 
movements and air operations as compared to $11.7 million in fiscal 
year 1956 and $8.6 million in fiscal year 1955. 

This program consists of the planned rotation and air operations 
of combat-ready units of the Strategic Air Command and rotations of 
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Tactical Air Command units to overseas locations and return for the 
purpose of maintaining and improving combat readiness, exercising 
base facilities, and indoctrination of personnel in sustained oper: ations 
in forward areas. It also provides for the deployment of FEAF units 
from Japan, Okinawa, and Philippine Islands to Korea and Formosa 
to maintain a striking force in those forward areas. 

These funds are to provide for temporary duty allowances author- 
ized by the Joint Travel Regulations for personnel participating in 
these operations. The incre: ased requirement in fiscal year 1957 is to 
provide for an increase of 212 squadron operations over the fiscal year 
1956 level of 250 squadron operations. These increased operations are 
essential to insure that all units are a highly mobile combat-ready 
force and completely operational in support of emergency war plans. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


This estimate provides $1.7 million for support of air-combat 
maneuvers in fiscal year 1957 which compares to $2.5 million in fiseal 
year 1956 and $0.6 million in fiscal year 1955. 

This program provides funds for the conduct of maneuvers and exer- 
cises designed to test and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities 
of air defense, tactical, troop carrier, and aerial resupply operational 
units. Normally the units of more than one major command and more 
than one military service are involved. 

This request of $1.7 million for fiscal year 1957 is to provide for costs 
over and above those required for normal operations and which are di- 
rectly identified with the planning, conduct, and critique of the maneu- 
vers and exercises. This estimate provides for the payment of author- 
ized travel allowances to participating personnel only while en route 
to and from maneuver areas and while engaged in the advance 
planning and critique phase of the operation, and for the tr: ansporta- 
tion of equipment, and other direct costs attributable to the exercise. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


I would now like to discuss three special programs for which mainte- 
lance and operations funds are requested. They are the quarters fur- 
niture overseas program, support of title VIII, Public Law 345, hous- 
ing, and the Civil Reserve Air Fleet program. 


QUARTERS FURNITURE OVERSEAS 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate is $22.6 million for the quarters furni- 
ture overseas program. This compares to $0. 7 million in fiscal year 
1956 and $2.6 million in fiscal year 1955. In addition to the $22.6 mil- 
lion contained in the fiscal year 1957 request for this program, the Air 
Force anticipates a $9 million dinar equivalent in Yugoslavia from sur- 
plus commodity sales will also be available for purchase of furniture 
in this area, which brings the total fiscal year program to $31.6 million. 

This program prov ides for the install: ation of furniture in selected 
overseas quarters, reducing to a minimum the overseas shipment of 
privately owned furniture. Personnel rotations to overseas assign- 
inents where this program is in effect will be limited to a 2,000- pound 
weight allowance which will preclude shipment of large items such as 
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refrigerators, stoves, washers, dryers, bedroom furniture, living room 
furniture, and dining room furniture. The specific purposesof this 
program are to: ‘ 

(a) Move personnel to and from overseas theaters more eeonomi- 
ally ; 

(6) Reduce noneffective time of personnel from date of departure 
from last station to date of arrival at new station ; 

(c) Reduce damage or loss to privately owned furniture resulting 
from improper packing, handling, or use in adverse climates. 

This program will generally be phased over a 3-year period to in- 
sure that quarters furniture is available for personnel arriving in the 
overseas theater. It is based upon a local furniture-procurement pro- 
gram which will consider the total private and public quarters avail- 
able through rental guaranty, commodity credit, appropriated or 
private dwellings, numbers of personnel in the theater who have 
private household furnishings, and the movement of personnel within 
the overseas rotational cycle. 

Authority for placing furniture in public quarters is contained in 
BOB Circular No. A-15, December 29, 1948, and authority for placing 
furniture in other than public quarters is contained in Public Law 
157, section 636, 84th Congress. 

The fiscal year 1957 requirement of $31.6 million will provide for 
the initial equipping of 9,424 sets of quarters within the French, 
United Kingdom, and French Moroccan areas of the United States 
Air Forces in Europe, 2 bases in the Northeast Air Command (Goose 
and Narsarssuak), and for the furnishing of 350 sets of quarters in 
Alaska where the overseas furniture program has already been 
inaugurated. 


TITLE VIII, PUBLIC LAW 345——-HOUSING 


This estimate provides $2.1 million for maintenance and operations 
expenses for housing acquired under title VIII, Public Law 345, in 
fiscal year 1957. This is a new requirement in budget project 458 in 
fiscal year 1957. 

Public Law 345 authorizes the construction and procurement of 
housing units for Department of the Air Force personnel in the United 
States and 51,649 units are programed for construction, of which 
10,505 units are to become available during fiscal year 1957. 

The fiscal year 1957 request of $2.1 million is to provide for mainte- 
nance and utilities expenses for 10,505 units phased in during the 
fiscal year computed at an average cost per unit per month of $55.58 
based upon Air Force and Army experience with new public housing 
in the United States. 


CIVIL RESERVE AIR FLEE£T 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $1.0 million for the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet, or CRAF, program is required to support this program 
at the same level as fiscal year 1956- 

The Civil Reserve Air Fleet program of the Department of De- 
fense is a plan for augmenting the Air Force airlift capacity in 
support of emergency war plans by mobilization of civil airline 
capabilities. 
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These funds are required for the support of the logistic work- 
ing group which prepares detailed plans and studies for mobilization 
and operation of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. In addition, funds 
are also included for support of the Senior Lodger —— which 
maintains the prestocked supplies and equipment essential for opera- 
tion of the Civil Air Fleet. 


PROJECT 459——-MAJOR REPAIR 


The maintenance of our physical plant has a direct effect upon the 
operational capability of the Air Force. Project 459 provides funds 
for major repair, modification, and emergency repair projects of 
a nonrecurring nature. ‘The fiscal year 1957 estimate provides 
$38,818,000 as.compared to $39.7 million for fiscal year 1956 and 
$31.7 million for fiscal year 1955. 

The fiscal year 1957 requirements represent those projects which 
have been submitted by field commanders and which have been re- 
viewed and approved for essentiality to the Air Force mission by 
Headquarters, USAF. The projects fall into the three categories 
of major repairs, modifications, and emergency repairs. No new 
minor construction projects are included since these type projects 
are included since these type projects are accomplished in budget proj- 
ect 341, “Minor Construction.” 

Major repair projects, totalling $14.8 million in fiscal year 1957, 
are to provide for a continuation of the usable life of facilities and 
includes projects for the repair of runways, taxiways, hangar roofs, 
utilities systems and hearing systems. These repairs must be accom- 
pees to preclude further costly deterioration and perhaps eventual 
oss of the complete facility. 

Modification projects, totaling $22.4 million, are essential to accom- 
modate the expanding operational support requirement of the Air 
Force and to meet the requirements generated by changes in opera- 
tional characteristics of modern weapons systems and associated 
equipment. Examples of projects falling within this category are 
those for modifications for installation of flight simulators, modifica- 
tion of aircraft maintenance shops and modification of aircraft fuel- 
ee ; oe 

imergency repair projects amounting to $1.6 million for repair 
and restoration of facilities damaged by fires, storms, explosions, or 
any other unpredictable adversities or acts of God are included in this 
estimate. The amount included is based upon the equivalent of the 
average annual obligation for these types of projects during the fiscal 
years 1951 through 1955. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 450 


The dollar requirements for program 450, “Operational support,” 
which have been presented to this committee have outlined the impact 
that this budget area has upon the combat and defensive potential of 
the Air Force. The dollar requirements which have been presented are 
required to provide minimum essential direct support to enable our 
forces to attain and maintain a defensive and offensive posture which 
is a paramount deterrent to potential aggressors. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. 


73115—56——71 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Deane. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Program 450: Operational support 


Project 458: Base maintenance and operations: 
Requirements, fiscal year— 
1957 $933, 660, 000 
799, 744, 202 


This estimate provides funds for locally incurred base maintenance and opera- 
tions expenses in support of the operational and related missions of the Air 
Force. 

The operational missions are: 

(1) Strategic Air Operations conducted by combat units of the Strategic Air 
Command from a complex of airbases located in many parts of the world. This 
mission provides for: (@) the maintenance of assigned units in a state of readiness 
to permit immediate operations, either unilaterally or jointly with other forces 
against the enemies of the United States; (b) the organization, training, and 
equipping of assigned combat and supporting units; (c) the development, test- 
ing, and improvement of the organization, training, doctrines, tactics, and tech- 
niques of strategic bombardment, strategic reconnaissance, strategic fighter avia- 
tion, and specialized transport aviation; (d) the training of combat crews and 
units for the performance of strategic air operations; (e) the preparation of 
plans for strategic operations to meet the global requirements of the Department 
of Defense for which the Department of the Air Force is responsible. 

Secondary responsibilities associated with this mission are: (a) interdiction 
of enemy seapower through air operations; (0) antisubmarine warfare and 
protection of shipping; and (c) aerial mine-laying operations. 

(2) Air Defense Operations conducted by the Air Defense Command, Alaskan 
Air Command, and Northeast Air Command in the Western Hemisphere and by 
other theater commands, such as the Far East Air Forces and the United States 
Air Force in Europe. The air defense mission provides for (a) the peacetime 
deployment and training of air defense elements; (0) the planning of all aspects 
of air defense including early warning lines and technological improvements 
in preparation for and the conduct of immediate and sustained air defense 
operations against attacks on the United States or its allies; (c) joint air de- 
fense training exercises and maneuvers with other components of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with the forces of other governments for mutual air defense; 
(d) the sustained operation of the defense system in the Western Hemisphere 
and overseas theaters providing for detection, identification and control for 
intercept and destruction of air targets; and (e) planning, coordination, and use 
of civil agencies in the air defense of the United States. 

(3) Tactical Air Operations provide a worldwide tactical strike force for 
air superiority missions, interdiction missions, and close support of surface 
forces in theaters of operations. This mission includes the training of tactical 
air units for deployment to combat theaters and provides for: (a) Air Force 
cooperation in all phases of air support required by other forces; (b) partici- 
pation in joint field exercises, maneuvers, and combat operations utilizing 
tactical air forces when acting in concert with other forces; and (c) planning, 
training, and the use of tactical reconnaissance crews in photographic, map- 
ping, and electronic operations essential for tactical operations on a global 
scale. 


(4) Military Air Transport Service provides a global air transport system 
to: (@) airlift personnel and materiel for the Department of Defense forces: 
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(b) furnish airlift for patients of the Department of Defense on oversea routes 
over which MATS operates, from ports of debarkation and between air facili- 
ties serving hospitals within the Zone of Interior; (c) operate a special air 
mission fleet to provide air transportation on a mission basis as directed; (d) 
operate an aircraft ferrying organization, the function of which is to ferry 
aireraft for the Air Force; (e€) provide transition training of transport crews 
of other major air commands in conjunction with the training of MATS crews. 
In addition to the above, the Military Air Transport Service provides technical 
services such as worldwide communications, weather, air rescue, photographic 
and charting services, and flight service centers within the continental United 
States to support Air Force commands and other military, governmental, and 
civil agencies, both foreign and domestic. 

Responsibility for the operational missions of the Air Force has been assigned 
to the following commands: 


Strategic Air Command Northeast Air Command 

Air Defense Command ee Air Command 
Tactical Air Command Caribbean Air Command 

Far East Air Forces Continental Air Command 
United States Air Force in Europe Military Air Transport Service 


The principal program elements, related to the operational missions of the 
Air Force, supported from this estimate are summarized as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Program elements 


Combat and airlift wings (end-year position) a aerials 121 137 
Operational bases (end-year position) -__- ; ; os 189 208 | 224 
Aircraft control and warning program _-___- 191 | 2 547 
Rotational movements and air operations (squadron move- | 

ments) --.... : 180 | 50 | 462 
Air combat maneuv ers (number of maneuvers) | 7 | ) 8 


Funds provided in this estimate are for locally incurred base maintenance and 
operations expenses required to support the operation of the combat and related 
support forces of the Air Force. 

The principal program elements, together with other applicable program data, 
will be incorporated in the discussion of the following major components of this 
estimate : 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 actual /|1956 estimated| 1957 estimated 


| 
" Major component 
| 


| Installation program - ..-----.-----| $603, 790, 979 | $700,704, 202 | $745, 640, 000 
Aeronautical chart and information center ....- 22, 218, 106 22, 035, 000 | 26, 500, 000 
Contract technical services program.____.....-......--| 28, 867,000 34, 600, 000 48, 300, 000 
Special air defense programs..- nies ; 7, 039, 000 26, 578, 000 68, 572, 000 

| Rotational movements and air operations Ac 8,565,000 | 11, 650, 000 17, 200, 000 
Air combat maneuvers - pai 620, 000 2, 500, 000 1, 700, 000 
Special programs. ‘ es: : onl 2, 930, 000 | , 67, 000 | 25, 748, 000 


Total obligations. .__-_-_--- : ~ 674, 030, 085 799, 744, 202 "933, 660, 000 


SUMMARY 


The justification of fund requirements for this budget project has been covered 
in sections A through G. However, in order to reflect estimated obligations in 
more detail, there follows an estimated distribution of obligations by cost cate- 
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gory, a comparison of civilian personnel requirements, and a brief narrative 


description of each nonpersonnel cost category : 


(a) Cost category distribution 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1955 


$289, 958, 529 
162, 856, 033 
2, 853, 359 

5, 451, 906 


Pay of civilian personnel 

Local purchase of supplies, materials and sentoment 
Contractor operated installations 

Contractual maintenance of equipment 

Leased real property rentals 

Electrica] accounting machine rentals 

Purchased utilities 


Estimated 
fiscal year 
1956 


$343, 571, 000 
183, 546, 309 
3, 894, 000 
10, 


© ers a3 
SENS; 


Estimated 


Bi 


Contractor technicians 

Real property maintenance by contract---- 
Commercial communications 

Commercial transportation of things 
Education of dependents in foreign countries 
Laundry and dry cleaning 

Federal Insurance Contribution Act 
Offduty education 

Travel requirements 

Other nonpersonnel expenses 


coe 
2S 


38, 774, 218 
12) 752, 124 
19, 993, 639 


RHese 


as 
S2S8 


ee ee 


BBSSRSS 
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Total obligations 





Requirements: 
Fiscal year . 3 
Fiseal year 1956 39, 723, 433 
Fiscal year 1955 31, 722, 488 


This estimate provides funds for the accomplishment of work projects which 


will be required to restore deteriorated real property facilities to an econom- 
ically usable condition, for emergency repairs to damaged facilities, and for the 


modification, alteration, relocation or improvement of existing facilities at 
operational installations. The work to be financed from this budget project is 
of a nonrecurring nature, the magnitude of which is beyond the scope of normal 
day-to-day maintenance such as that provided for under budget project 458. 

Requirements under this budget project in support of operational installations 
are summarized as follows: 


Estimated, 
fiscal year 


Estimated, 
1956 


fiscal year 
1957 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1955 


$20, 113, 748 
10, 075, 682 
1, 533, 008 


31, 722, 438 


$30, 053, 709 
8, 050, 492 
1, 619, 232 


39, 723, 433 


$14, 750, 000 
22, 420, 000 
1, 648, 000 


38, 818, 000 


Major repairs 
Modification 


In general, requirements under this budget project, exclusive of emergency 
repairs, develop because many of the structures, runways, roads, and utilities 
systems at the operational installations, under continuous daily use, have reached, 
or are approaching the maximum life for which they were designed. As defects 
materialize in roads, water systems, buildings, and other real property, regard- 
less of cause, the condition should be rectified to avoid further costly deteriora- 
tion. 

The estimate as now presented has been reviewed by the major commands and 
headquarters, United States Air Force, and represents requirements related to 
the operational programs at this time. The amount estimated for emergency 
repairs and restoration resulting from fires, floods, storms, and other disastrous 
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incidents represents an average of actual obligations for such projects for fiscal 
years 1951 through 1955, as follows: 


Fiscal year: 
$2, 766, 741 
2, 376, 872 
593, 761 
969, 043 
1, 533, 008 


18, 239, 425 
1 Divided by 5 equals $1,647,885, rounded to $1,648,000. 


The requirements are further summarized by classification of facilities involved 
as follows: 





| ; | 
\Fiscal year 1955, [Fiscal year 1956,| Fiscal year 1957, 
| actual | estimated | estimated 


| 
Tenn Canta 2a Bors ti ddnci lsh eedeen des ----| $14, 476, 632 $11, 662, 427 | $12, 515, 634 
Troop facilities | 4, 433, 361 4, 732, 476 11, 220, 529 
3, 980, 978 7, 474, 308 5, 332, 102 
7, 298, 459 14, 234, 988 8, 101, 735 
1, 533, 008 1, 619, 234 | 1, 648, 000 


| 81, 722, 438 | 39, 723, 433 38, 818, 000 








LEVELING OFF OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, does this budget approach the 137 
wings, or does it complete the 137-wing program ¢ 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this approaches the end of what 
we referred to as “bedding down” the 137-wing force. However, we 
should point out that there are still a large number of construction 
items which will come in in subsequent years and will have to be picked 
up for continued maintenance and operation. 

Furthermore, the continued development of the air control and 
warning system will continue to increase the costs in this project for 
several years yet to come. 

Our initial “bedding down” of the forces will be very nearly com- 
pleted, but we will still have a great number of “round out” facilities 
going in on the bases. The operational installations themselves will, 
for the most part, be included in the fiscal 1957 construction program. 

I would estimate that this particular program, program 450, will 
continue to increase for several years. 

Mr. Deane. I do not know that it was in my mind that we were 
approaching a leveling-off period, but from what you say we are far 
from it. 

General Bogarr. That is quite true, sir. Let us say we are lowering 
the slope of the curve of increase but we are certainly not at the level- 
off point yet in these operating expenses. 

If we consider operation and maintenance, as we have been in the 
past, and military personnel as our basic costs, I think our operating 
expenses are going to go to over 50 percent of our budget as a regular 
proposition. 

Tf you will recall, on the basis of the old structure, under which we 
are presenting these estimates, slightly over 50 percent now are in- 
volved, and on the new basis it goes, as I recall it, to about 46 percent. 
I would like to correct that, if I may. But this is certainly going to 
be more than half of our appropriation from here on out. 
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Mr. Deane. Construction ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; military personnel and this. This is 
exclusive of the construction program. 

Mr. Dranr. What else is excepted ? 

General Bocarr. Medical support, sir; the servicewide support, 
which is operation of our major command headquarters; our attaché 
system; things such as depot operations; support of the Air Mate- 
rial Command generally, which is not included in this project. This 
is simply the operating commands of the Air Force cat the installa- 
tions, the housekeeping for those installations that are in this particu- 
lar budget program. 

Mr. Deane. Colonel Miles, please refer to your statement, on page 
6, where you discuss forces. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUPPORT OF STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 


Mr. Deane. On page 14 you state a request of $153 million for 
support of the Strategic Air Command in fiscal year 1957. What 
part of the total operating cost does this represent ? 

Colonel Mires. The increment of increase for the Strategic Air 
Command is what part of the total increase? 

Mr. Deane. Yes. What part of the total operating cost of SAC 
does this represent ? 

Colonel Mixes. The increment of increase for this year is $7.4 
million, and the $153 million figure is the total for Strategic Air 
Command in fiseal 1957. 

General Bocarr. I think perhaps we had better go off the record 
a moment, sir. 

Mr. Deane. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. The amount estimated for the project 458 costs 
for Strategic Air Command represents approximately 20 percent of 
the estimated total operating cost of SAC. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Chairman, one of the charts I presented 
in my presentation gave the support forces, flying. Those are the 
groups which are shown here. The squadrons were also included. It 
is kind of a mixture. You have, under the groups, the air rescue 
groups and the air resupply groups and so on. 

Mr. Deane. That was not for the record but is available to the 
committee. 


FAR EAST AIR FORCES REPROGRAMING 


Mr. Deane. Going to page 16, you discuss there the Far East Air 
Forces. From reading that last line one would think there would be 
necessitated, in view of the Army withdrawal, a rather extensive 
reprograming action. You evidently have something in mind, do 
you not? 

Colonel Mires. Yes, sir. During the current operating period we 
have reprogramed funds as necessary to meet. this contingency. For 
instance, we have taken over activities on the Island of Hokkaido, 
because the Air Force has a mission to perform there and the Army 
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has withdrawn to a degree. We have taken over support requirements 
formerly provided by the Army. 

Mr. Deane. Do you follow that procedure wherever the Army is 
going to withdraw ? 

Colonel Mies. In general; yes, sir, where the Air Force has a 
mission. 

There are joint procedures where the service having the preponder- 
ance of mission to perform and perhaps the largest population assumes 
by agreement certain responsibilities in the area. That is the case 
on the Island of Hokkaido, where the Army had mission status which 
indicated that their troop status would change—in other words, a 
withdrawal—whereas the Air Force had to retain activities in the 
area, and therefore took over support activities, 

T here were some housing areas in the Tokyo area and some housing 
in the Nagoya area There may be other areas where the Army mis- 
sion changes will dictate that the Air Force will have to take over 
support, and these are not included in fiscal year 1957. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, these are normally done on a joint 
agreement basis, the difficulty being that at the present time we do 
not have this complete plan worked out and we do not know just 
what part of the funding we will have to pick up. In some instances, 
where it is possible to do so, funding is jointly arranged for these 
things to phase out and give the other Department a chance to budget 
for the requirements. Where it is not possible to do that we do have 
to take reprograming action ; for example, to pick up the maintenance 
and operation of the housing areas. In some instances it is to pick up 
costs for dependents’ schools and things of that sort. 

Mr. Crow. May I amplify General Bogart’s remarks a little? 

I oer like to explain that where the service of predominant occu- 
pancy carries the logistic support, as the Army has done, it bears 
the cia of all overhead. There is a reimbursement that has been 
paid to the Army by the Air Force on the basis of a mutual agree- 
ment, for each set of quarters and buildings occupied. What we will 
be picking up is the overhead cost in addition to the direct costs for 
which we now reimburse the Army. ‘The Army will hereafter reim- 
burse the Air Force on the same basis for the facilities the Army 
continues to occupy. The increased cost to the Air Force is primarily 
overhead. 

PAY OF CIVILIAN CONTRACT TECHNICIANS 


M. Deane. You pointed up an idea on page 23 of the statement 
indicating that when certain technical skills are lost you sought and 
secured civilians; is that correct ? 

Colonel Mirxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dreanr. What is the going rate of pay to these civilians? 

Colonel Mires. The aver age man-month cost, Mr. Chairman, is 
$1,135. 

Mr. Deane. Break that down in salaries. 

Colonel Mrs. The range of cost runs from $900 to $1,700 per 
month per man. ; 

Mr. Dreaner. Per man? 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Crow. This is not a direct payroll cost, you understand, Mr. 
Deane. This is a contractual cost. There are some expenses of the 
contractor’s employee included. 

Mr. Deane. Let us get it right down to what the man actually 
receives. 

General Cattanan. Mr. Deane, there is a considerable range of 
pay for these individuals. 

Mr. Deane. I realize that. Let us see what it is. 

General Bocarr. These are contractor technicians he is discussing 
here, Mr. Deane. These are not direct-hire personnel. 

Mr. Deane. I gathered from the reply which was made to Mr. 
Scrivner that that was the situation. 

Let me read this: 


While gains have been made in the overall Air Force reenlistment rates as a 
result of congressional, Defense, and Air Force efforts to provide greater incen- 
tive for airmen to remain in the service, these gains are not directly relatable 
to reenlistment rates for technically skilled airmen as only 11 percent of these 
are remaining in the service. 


That does not mean too much to me. I want to get down to the 
point. If you are losing airmen who are doing these skills and you 
call in civilians to do the work, what are you paying these civilians 
todothat job? That is what I am trying to find out. 

Colonel Mixes. Essentially the point is that although reenlistment 
rates are going up there are many airmen of high qualifications with 
regard to skill who are not being attracted by the factors that support 
the overall reenlistment rates. 

Mr. Deane. I understand that. I want to know: What are you 
paying these civilians? 

Colonel Mires. The range of cost with the contractor for these 
civilian services is $900 to $1,700 per man per month. 

Mr. Deanr. What was the airman receiving ? 

Colonel Mizzs. Sir, I am afraid I do not have the airman’s rate 
of pay. 

General Brerequist. A master sergeant gets about $400 per month. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus all allowances. 

General Bogart. I think you had better let me get those figures for 
the record, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Furnish that for the record, and call it to my attention, 
please, General Bogart. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The average pay and allowances of airmen at the master and journeyman 
skill level ranges from $235 to $390 per month. This amount does not include 
the indirect costs incurred by the Air Force for his training, medical services, 
and other costs required for his support. 

The cost to the Air Force for contract technicians on an individual basis 
range from $900 to $1,700 per month. It is our understanding, however, that 
the employee receives salary from the contractor in the range of $475 to $800 
per month. 

The airmen cost figures are not comparable to the cost of contract technical 
service personnel, since their duties are not comparable. Contract technhical 
service personnel are not used as a replacement for Air Force personnel. They 
are initially brought into the Air Force to indoctrinate Air Force personnel in 
the maintenance of new equipment. If Air Force personnel that are initially 
indoctrinated stayed in the Air Force, contract technical services would be 
limited to a period of indoctrination, occasional refresher instruction, and for 
trouble-shooting type of technical assistance. 
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However, despite overall improvement in the retention of airmen, the Air Force 
has not been able to retain sufficient quantities of skilled airmen in the techni- 
cal skills area. Since we are reenlisting only about 11 percent of our airmen 
in the technical skill areas, there is a large replacement input of airmen at a 
lower skill level. Contract technical service personnel, are used to help raise 
the skill levels of those lesser skilled airmen to the point where they are profici- 
ent in the maintenance of complex equipment. 


General CaLtuaHANn. Before you leave that item, Mr. Deane, I think 
it should be made clear that these men are not hired to do the work 
on a 1-for-1 basis. The contractor technicians are hired principally 
as instructors and technical advisers. 

Mr. Deane. Indicate when you get the information the number 
that you have contracted for and the number who are now under con- 
tract, and what appears to be your required program in the immedi- 
ate future, in view of the fact that you are not reenlisting these skilled 
technicians. Is that question reasonable, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. All except the last part, sir. I am not sure we 
can break out the parts required specifically for that reason. 

May I go off the record a moment, sir? 

Mr. Deane. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Deane. In view of that statement, that dissipates what you 
said, does it not ? 

General Bocarr. It dissipates a part of it; yes, sir. There are two 
reasons for the contractor technicians in the aircraft control and warn- 
ing setup. One of them is for maintenance; and the principal one is 
for training of our own people. 

The difficulty is, sir, breaking out these contracts to separate the 
purposes of them. That is what we will have to do. 

Mr. Deane. All I would be interested in knowing is the people who 
are being placed under contract for these technical skills, where you 
have to make these contracts because you are not reenlisting the skilled 
technicians. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; I understand. I will try to get an esti- 
mate of that, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

In order to compensate for the loss of Air Force skilled technicians due to 
the low reenlistment rate of 11 percent in the technical skill areas, and to pro- 
vide technical skills required in connection with new complex equipment being 
brought into the Air Force inventory, we contract with various manufacturers 
of equipment for the Air Force to provide personnel employed and trained by 
them to assist in overcoming our skill shortages and provide indocrination on 
new equipment. The people provided under contractual arrangements with 
these firms are under the cognizance of the Air Force for assignment and re- 
assignment and are used primarily by the operating commands such as the Air 
Defense Command, and the Strategic Air Command to provide indoctrination 
of Air Force personnel during the introduction of complex equipment into Air 
Force units and to advise and instruct Air Force operating personnel on matters 
of operation, maintenance, installation, support, and solution of technical diffi- 
culties of weapons systems and complex equipment. These contractor personnel 
are not used to replace losses of airmen in the technical skill areas but, as stated 
above, are used to help overcome these losses through practical on-the-job train- 
ing of airmen and to provide the know-how to the Air Force when new complex 
equipment is added to the inventory. 

These people are obtained through contractual arrangements with such firms 
as Philco, Hazeltine Electric Corp., Fairchild Aircraft Corp., Hamilton-Standard, 
Federal Electric Corp., Hallicrafter Corp., Collins Electric Corp., Boeing Aircraft, 
and Radio Corporation of America, and included among the skills obtained from 
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these technicians are radar specialists, electronics specialists, armament systems 
specialists, and many other skills not available in the Air Force in sufficient 
quantity to do the jobs required. 

We will have 2,558 man-years under contract in this budget project at end 
fiscal year 1956 and our fiscal year 1957 requirements are 3,545 man-years of 
technical services. 


General Berequist. I believe as a further clarification we are talk- 
ing about quality and not quantity. We are talking about quality 
mainly. In other words, due to the fact that we only have 11 percent 
reenlistment rate on a particular skill level, that does not mean we 
attempt to make up the quantitative requirements of that type of peo- 
ple with these technicians, because we do fill those jobs with lesser 
qualified people. What we use the technicians for is to supervise the 
on-the-job training and instruction of those lesser qualified people 
to attempt to get their quality raised to do the job. 

Mr. Deane. I think it would be very clear, so far as I am concerned, 
if you could relate these contractual civilians to those individuals they 
will supplant, so far as skill is concerned. Can you do that? 

General Bogart. I think we can do it on an estimated basis, Mr. 
Deane. We work it out on a man-year basis, and we do have the man- 
years broken out. I think I can give you the numbers very closely. 

Mr. Deane. If you do not, this does not mean too much to me. 


' ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Let us proceed to page 32, where you show a tremendous increase 
for rotational movements and air operation. Why is such a large 
increase needed ? 

Colonel Mines. These are the rotational requirements which are 
necessary to provide the capability that the various major commands 
need—essentially the Strategic Air Command and the Tactical Air 
Command—in order to insure that they have the necessary emergency 
war-plan capability in these areas of rotation. They have submitted 
to us the numbers of rotations broken down by squadron, and we 
have compiled this at Air Force headquarters level:and priced it 
against the joint travel regulations. 

“Mr. Deane. This is worldwide? 

Colonel Mixs. This is for rotation and maneuvers to be conducted 
worldwide; yes, sir. Essentially they are conducted by the Strategic 
Air Command to the Tactical Air Command. 

General CaLtAHan. Another element, Mr. Deane, is that we are 
meeting some of our NATO commitment through this means by ro- 
tating, for instance, one squadron of a wing over into Europe, w hereas 
the unit itself is based back here in the United States. By this 
method we do not need to maintain the complete unit in Europe, along 
with the dependents and all the other expenses that are involved in 
maintaining such an establishment overseas. 

Mr. Deanr. How long do they usually stay over there? 

General CatLanHan. About 90 days as a general thing. 

General Beraquist. Some of the units stay over from 90 days to 
4months. Some of them are planning on 6 months. 

What we are trying to approach, sir, is a rotational scheme whereby 
Wwe say send an outfit overseas fully trained when it goes, to be able 
to much more effectively do its mission while it is there, and then 


| 
| 
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bring it back and replace it with another outfit, in order to avoid, 

“A ' 
as General Callahan said, having to establish a full complement over- 
seas with dependents and everything else that goes with it. That is 
what we are trying to approach. This is a step in that direction. 

Mr. Deane. Are you encouraged by the program ? 

General Beraquist. Yes, sir. We are discouraged by the speed of 
being able to do it. It takes some time, because you are also involved 
In varlous commitments on stations and units overseas. 


FURNISHING OF QUARTERS FURNITURE OVERSEAS 


Mr. Deane. On page 35 you discuss quarters furniture overseas. 
That seems to me to be a significant move, and commendatory. I do 
not know whether you are going to save money. It looks like when you 
start spending money you just keep on spending it. You cannot see 
where you save. Do you think you can come up next year, General 
Bogart, and show where you think you have saved money by this 
particular program ? 

General Bogartr. We think so, Mr. Deane. Of course, the critical 
point on this is to get an area completely equipped, because until that 
area is completely equipped you cannot implement the 2,000-pound 
limitation on shipment of household goods. 

All of our studies and computations have indicated considerable 
savings over a period of time, taking into account the depreciation of 
the furniture and its ultimate replacement. We are attempting this 
year to implement the entire program for the United Kingdom, for 
example, and to put that entire area on a 2,000-pound basis. We hope 
that we will be able to do that in 1957. 

Is that correct, Colonel Miles? 

Colonel Mines. Yes, sir. Essentially the entire program will phase 
through 1959. 

General Bogart. The complete program. 

Colonel Miners. Yes, sir: in order to take advantage of all the 
various factors incident to acquisition of furniture, and those people 
in the theater who have furniture, and what the rotational cycle of 
individuals is. 

Mr. Deane. Are you going to buy an airman’s furniture who rotates 
back home ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir. That which they own will be shipped 
back. Their own furniture would be shipped back. 

Mr. Deane. If they want to dispose of it you do not have anything 
to do with it? 

Colonel Mires. No, sir. 

General Bocarr. No, sir; that would be all personal arrangements. 

Mr. Deane. Will this furniture go into homes other than at estab- 
lished bases where military housing is located, or only on established 
bases ¢ 

Colonel Mixes. It is planned to put it in all dwellings, sir. 

Mr. Deane. In all dwellings, whether they are on bases or in Lon- 
don, Paris, or anywhere they would be located ? 

Colonel Mies. Yes, sir; it is planned that this will be extended 
to private rentals. 

General Bocart. It is planned for all of them eventually, sir. 
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Mr. Deane. Judging from some of the places that I have seen, 
it is a big job, and I just wondered how extensively you propose to go 
into it. Is it a complete operation ? 

General Bogart. We hope to go into a complete operation. Actu- 
ally, it is monitored closely from the headquarters, but its imple- 
mentation is by theater and area, so that the theater commander has 
complete control and where it does not seem practicable or feasible 
or economical, he can defer its implementation. 


DISPOSITION OF TRAILERS 


Mr. Deane. Perhaps this question should be directed to the housing 
title, but what are you goilig to do with these trailers which have given 
General Tunner so much concern? The airmen have no space for 
furniture. These airmen are having to build lean-tos against these 
trailers in order to take care of the basic furniture. I understand 
the airmen must pay for these lean-tos adjoining his trailer. 

Colonel Mrzzs. I have not heard of any specific special arrange- 
ments in that regard. 

General Bogart. Colonel Miles, I can take that question. 

Mr. Deane. That is very important. It was a sad state of affairs 
to go through some of those bases and see washing machines, trunks, 
baby carriages, and other items out in the rain by the side of the 
trailers. 

It seems to me that before we spend too much money here, you 
would find some way to come in and take care of some of those needs. 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, it is quite true that a shortage of stor- 
age space in connection with these trailers did develop. 

USAFE developed a plan for the construction of a lean-to in con- 
nection with each of these trailers at a fairly nominal cost. This 
lean-to was to be built only for storage purposes and not to add 
on a room. Some of those were already being constructed by the 
occupants of the quarters. We have, however, worked out an ar- 
rangement with General Tunner’s command and we have already 
provided some funds for construction of these standard-type lean-tos 
and he plans to fund the rest of this in fiscal 1957. It is carried in 
his financial plan. 

Mr. Deane. I am encouraged to get that information. That was 
one of the saddest sights I saw in France. 

General Bogart.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. What proportion of these trailers will be developed 
with these lean-tos, currently speaking? 

General Bocarr. General Tunner’s plan, sir, is to provide the lean- 
to for all of them during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Deane. That is good. General Tunner is doing a grand job 
in my opinion in trying to serve this housing problem. The De- 
partment of Defense and the committee should give prior support 
to this trailer and lean-to problem. 


COMMODITY CREDIT HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. At page 37 of your statement, Colonel Miles, in regard 
to housing, to what extent are you getting some of this housing con- 
structed under the so-called butter-and-eggs program? 
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General Bocart. The commodity credit housing, sir? Do you have 
the numbers on that, Colonel Miles? 

Colonel Mites. No, sir; I do not have them. Is this commodity 
credit housing overseas? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

General Bogart. We have a program of housing being built in 
the United Kingdom which is coming in right now and there is under 
construction at the present time, sir, a total of 1,484 commodity credit 
houses and there is an additional total of 5,018 planned. 

Mr. Deane. I would assume that none of that housing is in France. 

General Bogart. Although no agricultural commodities have been 
sold to France under the commodity credit program, negotiations are 
proceeding which may result in construction of approximately 1,900 
units for the Air Force in France under this program. I know that 
we are getting them in the United Kingdom at the present time be- 
cause a part of this furniture program is to take care of the commodity 
credit housing in England. 

Mr. Deanr. How much of this housing which you are requesting 
is overseas ? 

General Bogart. We are not requesting housing here, sir. Do you 
mean the furniture ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. 

General Bocarr. All of this furniture is for overseas use. 

Colonel Mirxs. I think the question is directed to title VIII of 
Public Law 345 housing, and that is in the Zone of Interior. 


MAINTENANCE OF HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. That is right. The question that comes to me on 
maintenance and operations—and that is what I was trying to drive 
at when I asked the question about housing and I did not mean it to 
be new housing, but maintenance and operations—isn’t that a large 
amount of money involved for maintenance and operations. 

Is this new for this year, or how much have you asked for in pre- 
vious years? 

Colonel Mires. The experience factor of $55.58 per unit is involved. 
Is that the cost factor to which you are inquiring ¢ 

Mr. Deane. How much do you have in the fiscal 1956 budget for 
this program ? 

General Bogart. This is a new program, sir. 

Mr. Deane. That is the information I want. Will this be for 
maintenance and operations in France? 

General Bogart. No, sir; this is Zone of Interior. 

Mr. Deane. This is all in the United States? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Very good. 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, I should make it clear, I think, that this 
request for maintenance and operations funds for these houses is 
phased in accordance with the plan for completing the construction. 
Understand, we have only started the first of these, and the total 
requirement here would be about $7 million for operation of the ones 
expected to come in during 1957. In other words, we are asking for 
a partial year’s operations of these houses. 
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MAJOR REPAIRS 


Mr. Deane. This question is directed to project 459, “Major re- 
pairs.” How much of this are we building, if any, from the military 
construction program, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. None, sir. The “Miliary construction” appro- 
priation has picked up the requirements for minor construction which 
we used to carry in project 459. Project 341 in the construction pro- 
gram provides $90 million for minor construction. That amount used 
to be carried as a requirement in maintenance and operations. It is no 
longer so carried. 

MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Deane. What do you mean, Colonel Miles, on page 39, when 
you state “no new minor construction projects are included in these 
type projects”? 

Would you assume that you would have major construction projects ? 

General Bocart. That is the transfer, sir. 

Colonel Miles. No, sir; there are no construction projects in this 
estimate. The minor construction projects used to be included in 
here but they are now in the military construction program. 


TITLE VIII HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. Have you gentlemen in the Air Force determined to 
what extent the rental that you are going to receive on the average 
per unit cost of $55.58 per month will begin to take up this appro- 
priation ? 

General Bocart. Mr. Deane, the arrangement under which the title 
VIII housing is constructed, as you know, is on a guaranteed-loan 
basis. The houses are constructed by private contractors, and as soon 
as the houses are completed and accepted, they become Air Force 
property. The average rental allowance which will be collected from 
the occupants of the quarters is $90 a month, and those funds will be 
used to pay off the mortgages. 

The cost of operation of the houses is $55.58 per month, and is not 
covered by the rental allowance, but will be covered by appropriated 
funds the same as our public housing; that is, our other public hous- 
ing, because in effect they become public quarters after they have 
been constructed. 

Mr. Deane. Is all of this housing to be located in the United States ? 

General Bocarr. That is right; all of the title VIIT housing is pro- 
posed for the United States and posessessions. 

Mr. Deane. You do not anticipate any change in this type of pro- 
gram for militar y housing in the United States and what you are 
requesting here is comp: arable to what the Army is asking for? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; and it is comparable to what we have 
In our appropriation request to support the public housing that we 
already have. 

Mr. Dranr. IT would change that expression “public housing.” Is 
it public housing in the sense that it is owned by private contr: actors ? 

General Bocarr. No, sir; it is owned by the Government. All hous- 
ing constructed from appropriated funds, of course, is owned by the 
Government. This title VIIT housing is constructed by private con- 
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tractors with guaranteed loans with the mortgages amortized over a 
period of years and it also becomes Government property as soon as 
it is constructed. The rental guarantee housing on the other hand, 
does not. That belongs to the individual overseas. He maintains it, 
and operates it, and receives the rentals from quarters allowances also. 

Mr. Dreanr. We can expect this program, dollarwise, to increase as 
more housing comes into being year by year ¢ 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; until we have the completed require- 
ment of approximately 51 000 units. 

Mr. Drane. We will have in the construction bill the request for 
this housing? 

General Bogart. No, sir. This is title VIII housing, and it will be 
done by private contractors, and the loans amortized out of quarters 
allowances. 

Mr. Dranr. What kind of quarters will they be, and how much 
will the total rental be for one of these units ¢ 

General Bocarr. The average quarters allowance, sir, 1s $80 ¢ 
month, The quarters allowance will be collected against these iannbe, 
and I believe the average cost to amortize the mortgages is figured at 
something between $70 and $90. We will be able, in all probability, 
to pay the mortgages off faster than the 25 years Which is allowed, 

Mr. Deane. How many rooms will be in a unit at the rental price 
of $90 per month ¢ 

Colonel Mires. This will give us 1,320 square feet. 

Mr. Dranr. How many rooms would that be, Colonel? Is that 
2 bedrooms, 1 bedroom, or 3 bedrooms ? 

General Bocarr. These are supposed to be basically three bedroom 
houses, sir. 

Mr. Deane. This housing is going to come in primarily to take care 
of a lot of poor shoddy housing which we have seen on a lot of these 
bases ¢ 

General Bogart. Yes, sir; or at places where housing is nonexistent 
at the present time. 

Colonel Mires. That is the main thing. 

Mr. Deane. Since this will be the only place where we will get 
into this question, how much of this housing will be constructed to re- 
place old, existing structures / 

General Bogarr. Can you answer that question, Colonel Miles? 

Mr. Dranr. I am running into a lot of mean opposition from the 
real-estate fraternity for a lot of Capehart housing. This is Cape- 
hart housing; is it not ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Dranr. Down at Fort Br agg the real-estate operators say it is 
going to put them out of business. 

Colonel. Mires. Well, sir, I have not heard a specific statement 
against such replacement, but the housing program as it has been 

very carefully spelled out by the Housing : agency in the headquar- 
ters of the Air Force has generated this 51,649 as a pure requirement 
and they have, in addition ‘to this requirement, those that are available 
on the private rental market. 

They take those into consideration but they still show them in 
meeting the overall requirement. These do not replace resources 
shown in the private rental market. 
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COSTS OTHER THAN MORTGAGE PAID FROM APPROPRIATE FUNDS 


Mr. Deane. Perhaps I have not made the question as clear as I 
should. Assume that for a three-room dwelling or unit the allowance 
to the airman is $90 a month. 

Colonel Mizxs. Yes, sir; that is the average for everyone. 

Mr. Deane. That is the total allowance which the Air Force will 
give to that man? 

Colonel Mites. That is the average, sir, but it varies with rank. 

Mr. Deane. Well, let us take a case of a given rank where the allow- 
ance is $90 a month. 

Colonel Miers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deanr. Is the $55.58 average cost per unit added to or deducted 
from that $90 a month ? 

General Bogart. Mr. Deane, that does not apply in this case because 
the $55.58 is the average cost to the Government to provide utilities 
and maintenance of public quarters. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, the $90 a month is short $55.58 in tak- 
ing care of all of the maintenance and operations cost, and the amortiza- 
tion of the mortgage ? 

General Bogart. The $90, sir, applies to the amortization of the 
mortgage to buy the house for the Government. 

Mr. Deane. Only ? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir; that is the only application in title VIII. 
This budget project, of course, provides heat, lights, and water, and 
so forth. The $55.58 is the cost to the Government for providing those 
services to the quarters. 


General CaLttaHan. If the Government furnished the quarters, the 
heat and the other utilities would be supplied. 


FUTURE COSTS 


Mr. Deane. You are requesting this year, General Bogart, $2.1 
million for this new housing. What have you projected next year on 
this program ? 

General Bogart. Well, next year, sir, in order to maintain these 
same quarters—the 10,000 units that are coming in during fiscal 1957, 
it will cost slightly over $7 million for those quarters, a an incre- 
ment for whatever is constructed and becomes available during the 
next year. I would imagine that the program would move somewhat 
faster in the following year, and therefore we will probably have a 
requirement of, perhaps, $20 million for this purpose next year. When 
the whole number comes in, sir, that is the whole 51,000 units, it will 
cost somewhere around $27 million a year for the maintenance and 
operation. 

Mr. Deane. That will continue until the loans are repaid? 

General Bogart. No, sir; that will continue until the houses are 
disposed of, sir. That would be the annual recurring cost to maintain 
them, and to provide utility services such as heat, light, and so forth. 

General CatLaHaAn. This housing program, Mr. Deane, is a very 
important element of our overall effort to retain our trained and 
experienced people in the service. 

Mr. Deane. Yes; I understand that. 
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ore Miles, I believe that completes your presentation; does it 
not 

Colonel Mirzs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Thank you very much. 







REQUISITIONED HOUSING IN GERMANY 






General Bogarr. There is one other housing item which I would 
like to explain to the committee at this time, Mr. Deane, and that is 
the question of requisitioned housing in Germany. 

It was pointed out by Colonel Miles that deutschemarks support 
ceases on the 5th of May. We have the problem, then, of the requisi- 
tioned housing, some 2,200 sets, which have been used in Germany by 
the Air Force and the other services have the same problem. 

What we are doing is taking over these houses—as many as pos- 
sible—on a rental basis, and we expect to pay a part of the cost for 
the balance of this year out of deutschemark availability. 

We do, however, provide during next year for rental out of mainte- 
nance and operations—this program 450—for those requistioned 
houses. Those, of course, will be released as quickly as other houses, 
either on a Commodity Credit or Military Construction basis, become 
available. 

Mr. Deane. Will you deal with the Federal Republic of Germany 
or will you deal with the property owners? 

General Bogart. They are doing this, sir, with the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and are attempting to do it on a package basis. However, 
this is under negotiation at the present time. 

Mr. Deane. What about the attitude of the German property owner, 
as to this property, insofar as getting it back into his own possession ¢ 
I thought that by this time you would have returned all of this com- 
mandeered housing back to the German people. 

General Bocarr. Apparently, sir, a great deal of it has offered for 
continued rental, but I understand that in regard to a very small 
proportion of it the owners have requested that it be returned. 

Mr. Deane. Is it true that they receive compensation through the 
Government for the housing? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir;they do. Ofcourse, the Federal Republic 
has been carrying that cost, and will carry it up until the 5th of May. 

Mr. Deane. Will we own the housing which we have built in Ger- 
many? We are not paying the Federal Republic of Germany any- 
thing for that housing, are we? 

General Bogart. No, sir; that housing was built for our use and, of 
course, ownership, if we ever release it, reverts to the Federal Republic. 

Mr. Deane. And we maintain the property ! 

General Bogart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Deane. How do you handle the allowances for this housing 
over there in relation to maintenance and operation ? 

General Bogart. Rental allowances, sir, are simply not paid to the 
personnel occupying these quarters. They are handled exactly as 
Government quarters. It does not save us any money in maintenance 
and operations, but it does save money and is discounted against rental 
allowances in the military personnel appropriation. 

Mr. Deane. It is wonderful housing. 
General Bogart. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Deane. It is the best I have seen anywhere in Europe. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Based upon my observation, the German Government 
certainly was very cooperative in this housing program and was even 
willing to change its architectural plans and adjust them to new styles 
of installations such as bathrooms and fixtures. That was true in 
housing and also to the school systems for our own dependent school 
program. 


REDUCTION OF NUMBER OF F-100 AIRCRAFT, ASSIGNED TO UNTTS 


Mr. Scrivner. You were talking about cutting the actual number 
of planes in a unit down slightly under the programed number, and 
you gave a reason for it. That was discussed off the record, but the 
reason given for it I though sounded very logical, but my recollection 
is that it was not put in the record. 

Colonel Mus. Sir, this action to achieve maximum effectiveness of 
the F-100 aircraft in the tactical fighter units 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what we were talking about, because you 
were explaining the fact that one of the reasons was the fact that 
these were new types of planes, and you still had to train your techni- 
cians in this new type of plane. 

Colonel Miixzs. Yes, sir; I have a statement here which I would like 
to read. 

Mr. Scrivner. In connection with this new type of plane and the 
reduced number that we were discussing both on and off the record, 
Colonel, I wish you would give us a little fuller and more complete 
explanation of it. 

Colonel Migs. I shall be glad to, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The integration of new weapons systems into the Air Force inventory has 
always created maintenance and personnel problems. The F-100 is not unique 
in this respect. Shortage of skilled personnel and operating problems peculiar 
to the F—100 have resulted in a low utilization rate. 

To achieve maximum effectiveness of the f—100 aircraft in the tactical fighter 
units, we are reducing temporarily the quantity of F—100 aircraft assigned to 
each unit. Aircraft made available by this reduction will be used to reequip 
additional combat units ahead of schedule. There are two very beneficial by- 
products of this redistribution. It will make available additional fighter air- 
craft for the Air National Guard and Air Reserve earlier. It will also increase 
utilization of F—100 aircraft during the reequipping period since more mainte- 
nance hours per plane will be available. 

Further, training of personnel has been intensified through increasing the 
number of units which are conducting on-the-job training and through providing 
mobile training units and technical representation from the North American 
Aviation Corp. 

The Air Force is well pleased with the increased combat potential represented 
by the F-100. We feel that, although the number of F-100 aircraft per unit 
has been temporarily reduced, reequipping should be expedited. 

The actions we are taking to increase the maximum effectiveness of the 
k—100 will minimize the problems of integrating this weapons system into the 
aircraft inventory. 


DIFFICULTY IN DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN REPAIR AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Scrivner. I am not yet fully satisfied that all of your com- 
manders are hewing close to the line on what is major repair and 
What is maintenance, and what is a modification, and a few things 
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like that. Perhaps it does not make much difference when the tax- 
payer gets the bill, but there are some things which we see when we 
go into some of the bases, having sat through the hearings, of which 
we had no recollection as to certain things being proposed. Then, 
we visit a base, and lo and behold, find something there and a little 
inquiry determines the source of some of the funds and it has not all 
been construction funds. 

Some of the justification, however, was that it was major repair, 
but when we look at it, it is almost, at least, minor construction. I 
know there is a very fine line of demarkation and that it is almost 
as difficult a line to draw as to draw a line between research and devel- 
opment, and say you go from here to here in research, and from here 
on through is dev elopment. 

It is hard in this field of financing to say “This is major repair, and 
this is modification,” and “this is minor construction,” but there is 
more facility in getting funds in some of the programs than there is in 
others. Sometimes, perhaps, the facility in getting the funds may 
control the decisions. However, I am not going into it any further at 
this time, but I am going to, if I can find the time, look over a couple 
of spots and see if what I find ties into what I have been informed. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Scrivner, there has been difficulty in this 
program. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize that it is difficult. 

General Bocarr. One of the actions that we have taken, of course, 
is to take the minor construction which is the building of a new 
structure, entirely out of this appropriation, and putting it over with 
construction. That, I think, helps to clarify the situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. It may. We will see how it works during the coming 
year. 

FURNITURE PROCUREMENT 


You mentioned this matter of procuring furniture which has been 
before this committee for some time. We have been faced with quite 
a few bills for replacement of damaged furniture and have visited with 
some of our military friends who have had to move 3 times, and they 
will all tell you that 3 moves is worse than a fire because a fire would 
clean the stuff up and you can get your insurance. However, with 
three moves you have no insurance and all you have left is what re- 
mains, and some of that is fairly well battered, especially when you 
live as some of you have all around the world. 

For instance, you get some native furniture in the Far East, or at a 
number of other places, but it is furniture made out of native material 
which in that particular locality might last forever in that particular 
climate. That is a rather humid climate, but all of a sudden they 
pick you up and send you down someplace that is drier than the 
sands of the Sahara, and pretty soon here goes the furniture—*pop”- 
here, and it cracks there, and it comes apart someplace else. The glue 
which would have held over in the other country now completely 
disintegrates and we have a lot of trouble. 

On the other hand, it might be furniture that would be perfectly 
proper in a colder climate, and then you are sent to a tropical clim: ite 
and the furniture which was perfectly good in your previous assign- 
ment becomes completely out of place in your present assignment. 
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That, plus the terrific cost of shipping furniture into and out of 
some areas, runs into a rather considerable number of dollars. You 
have mentioned one of these places, and that is Alaska. How is this 
working out? You have had this program in effect in Alaska now 
for a while. I realize you have not had time to tell us a lot, but just 
from what brief experience you have had, how is it working out? 

Colonel Mites. Well, sir, it looks good, but as you have pointed out, 
our experience is not yet very broad. There has been implementation 
in Alaska and the Caribbean Air Command, and some implementa- 
tion in Europe where, in those cases where furnished housing is 
available, individuals can be sent on orders directing that household 
furniture cannot be shipped. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this merely an Air Force program, or is it De- 
fense Department wide ? 

Colonel Mixes. I think it is being considered very closely by the 
Department of Defense, sir, but I do not know that it has been adopted 
for use in the other services. 

General Bogart. The Air Force is the only service that has im- 
plemented it so far, sir. We are service testing it, actually. 


FUTURE COSTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, you have given a very full and complete 
statement here, and it covers a considerable sum of money, and a very 
considerable portion of the Air Force activities. 

All of the statements which you have made and the figures which 
have been given here in the request carry out the prediction which 
all of us realized was true, namely, that each year as the size and the 
complexity of the Air Force increases, so will the cost of maintaining 
it. 
General Bogart supplemented your statement in answer to one 
question by saying that this was going to continue to increase, 
although perhaps not at quite a precipitious rate as it has during the 
past 3 or 4 years. 

Would you be able to hazard a guess as to when we will reach the 
highest peak of spending in these particular programs and what that 
peak is going to be? 

I can think of just one in itself that is going to go up tremendously, 
and that is SAGE. It is comparatively small this year, but when it 
is fully implemented, that one item within itself might run as high 
as $175 million or $180 million a year. 

Colonel Mizzs. Yes, sir, Mr. Scrivner. 

General Bogart. Mr. Scrivner, you are about right. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the more planes you have and the 
more complex they are, and the more bases you have and the more 
that we put into our air defense in the way of radar screens or elec- 
tronic devices tied in under SAGE and all of these other operations, it 
will cost money, and the more complex they become, and the more 
numerous they become, the more it is going to cost ? ; 

Colonel Mixes. Yes, sir; I feel, though, that it is more a question 
of quality in step with quantity. You have accented the quantity. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the size. Of course, we are going 
up to 137 wings and all of the equipment which we are getting every 
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year is better, and does a better job and is of higher quality, and of 
course, is more expensive. 

Colonel Mirxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may not be any consolation to the man who is 
going to pay the bill. 

I kept looking for just one place in here where you would say, 
“This year we are asking for a few million less than we did last 
year. 

When is that year going to come? 

Colonel Mixzs. Mr. Scrivner, we have a tabulated decreased cost 
incident to project 459. However, I do not by that statement mean 
to hold out that our requirements are not climbing, because it is cer- 
tainly my experience and observation in looking at the facilities of 
the Air Force bases to conclude that we will be increasing a lot of 
major repair projects. 

General Boeart. May I give one example of the sort of thing which 
nappa in this 459 series ? 

r. Scrivner. I am sure you have reference to the “act of God” 
situation. 

General Bogart. I am in an argument right now as to whether 
this is an “act of God” situation or not. However, over in Europe, 
as you will recall, they had a prolonged cold spell where the tempera- 
tures were the coldest recorded for a century, and they actually stayed 
below freezing for a number of weeks, at a great many degrees lower 
than the average. 

There were a lot of utility systems frozen up in France, and some of 
them were new ones. Some of them were still under construction, 
constructed for their average temperature with the safety factor taken 
into consideration. However, the ground froze to a depth in some 
cases of as much as 32 inches; whereas, their average is 18 inches. 

That is the sort of thing with which we have to deal. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know how you ought to be able to answer that. 
It was not any man who made it colder. 

General Bogart. Well, that is quite true, but there is also a lot 
of design involved in this thing. i 

Mr. Scrivner. All they can do in regard to the design is to go by 
previous recorded experience. 

General Bogart. All they can do is go on averages, and that is 
roe they have done. I expect we are going to have quite a bill on 
that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all. 

Mr. Deane. Is that all, General Bogart? 


CONVERSION TO NEW APPRPRIATION STRUCTURE 


General Bogart. Yes, sir, except, sir, I must invite the attention 
of the committee to section VI of your working book which gives 
the conversion to the new appropriation structure. 

The principal changes here are simply the withdrawal of amounts 
from projects 411, 421, and 422 into this program to pay for supplies 
purchased from the stock funds. The major commands, of course, 
will be funded for those requirements and will reimburse the stock 
fund for the procurement of those items. 
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Other than that there are no changes in this particular program for 
fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to say that on account of a bill pending 
on the floor of the House I am sorry I was not able to hear the pre- 
sentation this afternoon, but am sure you did a good job and I am 
sure that Mr. Deane did a good job in developing the information for 
the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Drane. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned until 10 o’clock in the morning. 


Wepnesbay, Marcu 21, 1956. 
AVIATION Furet AND OIL 


WITNESSES 


COL. DARRELL G. WELCH, CHIEF, FUELS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

COL. DOUGLAS R. BROWN, CHIEF, PETROLEUM OFFICE, HEAD- 
QUARTERS MIDDLETOWN AIR MATERIEL AREA, OLMSTED AIR 
FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

General Bogart, will you please introduce the next program? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with our presentation of our requirements for aviation fuels. 
This is a panel presentation, and it covers project 412, which is air- 
craft fuel and oil. 

We have a double presentation this morning because we are present- 
ing at the same time the requirements for funding of consumption of 
aviation fuel and oil and the requirements for the aviation fuel stock 
fund. 

They are tied together, and directly related, and we would like to 
present them as one program. 

Again, I would like to invite the attention of the committee to sec- 
tion 1 of the working book which shows the program changes which are 
due in both fiscal 1955 and 1956 to price changes, and to changes in the 
flying-hour program which we have previously discussed. 

The witnesses are prepared to discuss them further if the committee 
so desires. 

Our first witness is Colonel Welch, who is the Chief of the Fuels 
Division of the Directorate of Supply and Services, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, and who is Chairman of the Aviation Fuels 
Panel. 

Colonel Welch has a statement which is in two sections, classified 
and unclassified, in section 2 of the working book. 

We also have Colonel Brown with us, who is the Chief of the Petro- 
leum Office at Headquarters, Middletown Air Materiel area, and he 
will present the requirements for the stock fund. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Welch. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
PRESENTATION TECHNIQUE 


Colonel Weicu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this year we are using a new technique in presenting the aviation fuel 
budget. Formerly, we presented it piecemeal in several budget 
projects. Today we are prepared to discuss the total Air Force 
aviation fuel needs as a package. 

In order that we may become oriented with respect to our subject, 
I have prepared a chart which graphically portrays the relationship of 
the various elements of the fuels budget. We are discussing a situa- 
tion where a division of the Air Force Stock Fund is a “seller’’ and the 
various appropriation areas and other authorized customers are 
“buyers.” 

The long box which is labeled “Air Force Stock Fund—Aviation 
Fuels Division”’ is like a corporation. It owns inventories, buys from 
industry, sells to its customers, and has most of the other elements and 
problems which go to make up a vast supplier’s organization. 

The boxes below show the customers. They are: Regular Air Force 
and Air Force Reserve, Research and Development, Air National 
Guard, and others. 

It is important to note that the stock fund is a capitalized “no year’”’ 
working fund which owns all Air Force inventories of fuel, even at base 
level. The Air Force customers use appropriated funds to reimburse 
the stock fund after the fuel is placed into airplanes for consumption. 
These funds come from several budget areas; namely, ‘Operation and 
maintenance appropriation, project 412,” ““Research and Development 
appropriation, program 690,” and the ‘‘Air National Guard appropri- 
ation, project 412.”’ Other customers reimburse the stock fund from 
funds available to each. 

The arrows on the chart may be visualized as fuel which flows from 
industry into stock fund control, then to the customers who consume 
it. Funds flow in the opposite direction. 

This chart also serves to establish the basic format for the presen- 
tation. It will be given to you in two major segments. I will dis- 
cuss the customer aspects of the program; that is, the requirements 
for funds to reimburse the stock fund for fuel to be consumed. Col- 
onel Brown, the Manager of the Aviation Fuels Division of the Air 
Force Stock Fund, will present the stock fund or supplier’s aspects of 
the aviation fuel program. 


REQUIREMENTS COMPUTATION METHOD 


The process of computing the estimate of funds required by the 
a “ 5 oa “ 
Air Force “customers”’ to reimburse the stock fund is relative simple. 
It is merely a matter of applying certain experience factors to the 
? y > ©. . . e 
approved programs. Further adding to the simplicity of these esti- 
mates is the fact that they are consumption budgets and are not 
complicated by stock levels which are owned by the stock fund. 


DIRECT FLYING SUPPORT 


Since approximately 97 percent of the funds requested are for fuel 
to be consumed in the air in support of our flying program as opposed 
to consumption on the ground in maintenance and testing programs, 
I will direct most of my remarks to that larger portion. 
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The estimate of funds to support flying has only three basic ele- 
ments. They are: flying hours, fuel consumption rates, and prices. 
Programed flying hours, by type and model aircraft, are multiplied 
by fuel and oil consumption rates to determine the quantity of each 
grade of fuel and oil needed. These quantities are then priced out 
to arrive at the fund requirements. Prices used are those estab- 
lished as standard stock fund prices which will allow operation on a 
break-even basis. More detailed explanation of prices will follow in 
the statement concerning the stock fund. The Air Force flying hour 
program has already been presented to the committee by General 
Callahan. Fuel consumption rates used are the Air Force published 
rates which have been developed for each type and model aircraft in 
the inventory. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUIREMENTS 


The Air Force flying hour program has been increasing for several 
years. This is to be expected as the force structure has been expand- 
ing. An examination of successive years’ programs reveals another 
trend, for which the reasons are not so evident. Funds to support 
the flying program are increasing at a faster rate than the flying hours. 
The reasons for this disproportionate increase are as follows: In 
modernizing the Air Force, we are bringing into the aircraft inventory 
new planes of increasingly higher performance characteristics that 
consume more fuel per hour than their older counterparts. In each 
succeeding year, a greater proportion of the flying program is being 
accomplished in these new high performance aircraft. The next 
chart shows the effect of this trend by comparing the cost of fuel for 
three new planes with three older planes of the same type. I have 
shown two bombers, two fighters, and two transports. The fuel cost 
to operate a B-47 for 1 hour is about two times that for its prede- 
cessor, the B—29, despite the fact that it burns a cheaper fuel. An 
F-100 costs about two times as much to operate as the older F—86, 
and a C—124 is more than twice as costly as a C—54. To illustrate 
that a greater proportion of the flying is being done by the more 
expensive aircraft in 1957, the B-47 will fly 25 percent more hours 
than this year, and the B-29 will fly 34 percent less. The F-100 
and C-—124 flying hours will increase 217 percent and 17 percent, 
respectively, ‘hile flying by their two older counterparts will de- 
crease very slightly. It is evident that the current modernization 
program would cause an increased fuel budget even without an 
increase in the flying hours. However, both elements—more flying 
hours and higher performance aircraft—combine to cause an increase 
in funds required for 1957 over prior years. A graphic portrayal of 
the disproportionate fund and hour increase is shown in the next 
chart. This chart uses 1954 as a base year and shows the percentage 
increase in funds required each successive year by the upper line, 
while percentage increase in flying hours is shown by the lower line. 

The trend of our modernization program that I have just spoken of 
can be further illustrated by showing the types of aircraft that have 
accounted for the flying hours over a pein of several years. Our 
new combat aircraft are jets. They are more expensive to operate 
than the reciprocating aircraft they replace. In the next chart I 
have shown the percentage of hours flown each year in jet aircraft 
as compared to reciprocating aircraft over the period 1951 through 
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1957. The crosshatch bars represent the percentage of the total 
flying program flown by jets each year, and the solid bars show the 
same information for reciprocating aircraft. Remembering that 
this total program has trainers and other small reciprocating aircraft 
in it, a look at the next chart, for fighters and bombers, shows a much 
greater conversion to jets. In 1957, 75 percent of our flying hours in 
fighters and bombers will be done in jet aircraft. All fighters will be 
jets. 


FUEL QUANTITIES 


My next chart translates the flying hours you have just seen into 
fuel requirements. Each bar represents the quantity of fuel expressed 
in millions of barrels that we consumed or expect to consume in the 
years shown. The two types of fuel are shown separately: recipro- 
cating fuel in solid, and jet fuel in crosshatch, and when added give the 
total. Even though we are phasing out many of our older recipri- 
cating aircraft, the new heavy transports are keeping the aviation 
gasoline consumption on a high plane. The impact of increased 
numbers of high performance jets is easily seen in the rapidly increas- 
ing requirement for jet fuel. 

In order to give you a better grasp of the types of aircraft which 
account for the increased fuel consumption in 1957 over 1956, I have 
prepared 2 charts which compare these 2 years’ consumption by 
aircraft type. The first chart shows jet-fuel consumption. At 
present, jet fuel is used in bombers, fighters, trainers, and trans- 
ports. The quantity of fuel in millions of barrels for each type air- 
craft is shown by a crosshatched bar for 1956, and a solid bar for 1957. 
Medium bombers and fighters account for 74 percent of the increase 
from 1956 to 1957. Although consumption by transports and heavy 
bombers are the smallest two categories, it is significant to note that 
they will more than double in 1957 over 1956. These categories 
consist of the B—52 heavy bomber, and the new jet transports, C-133, 
C-130, and KC-135. 

The next chart shows the same type information for reciprocating 
aircraft. Aviation-gasoline consumption is shown separately for the 
various classes of bombers and transports with trainers and all other 
types grouped together as ‘‘All other.” The giant consumers are 
heavy transports. They also show the greatest increase from 1956 to 
1957. A significant point of the last two charts is that the ex- 
pensive aircraft, heavy and medium bombers and heavy transports, 
are also the categories accounting for the greatest increase in con- 
sumption. In 1957 they will require 47 percent of the total fuel 
dollars, while flying only 18 percent of the hours. 


FUND JUSTIFICATION 


Up to this point, my remarks have applied generally to all budget 
projects. Now I will treat them separately by examining the funds 
requested for each. This statement is intended as justification for 
the funds requested in “Operation and maintenance,” project 412. 
The other projects are discussed to show their relationship to the 
overall fuel program. They will be justified in the ‘‘Research and 
Development” and “Air National Guard” appropriation areas. 
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PROJECT 412 


Project 412 of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation is 
for fuel and oil to support all Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft 
except for those assigned to the Research and Development Command 
and the Air Proving Ground Command. These latter operations are 
financed from funds in the “Research and Development”’ appropria- 
tion which I will discuss later. The next slide is a table showing the 
elements of project 412 funds for a 3-year period. Nineteen hundred 
and fifty-five represents funds expended. Nineteen hundred and 
fifty-six represents an estimate of funds to be expended this year, 
and 1957 is the amount requested in this budget. By looking at 
the bottom line totals, you will note the continued increasing cost 
of this project. This is to be expected, since the Air Force is still 
building toward a 137-wing structure and will be flying more in 1957 
than in prior years. Additionally, I have already discussed the trend 
of higher fuel costs for modern high- performance aircraft. There is 
an increase of $107 million (21 percent) in funds requested for 1957 
over those programed for this year. 

The line entitled ‘Flying Program Requirements” is the cost of 
fuel to be consumed in the air, and is 97 percent of the total in 1957. 

The remaining 3 percent is for petroleum fuels consumed in testing, 
maintenance, and miscellaneous use, as shown in the lines entitled 
“Engine Block Test,” ‘“New Production Aircraft Contracts,’ ‘‘Modi- 
fication Centers,” and ‘Miscellaneous Issues.’”’? Also included in the 
3 percent are some service test quantities of new type fuels. Since 
these new fuels are not yet standardized, they are not carried by the 
stock fund and, therefore, are shown in the line entitled ‘““Fuels Not 
Available From Air Force Stock Fund.’”’ The increase in funds for 
these new fuels in 1957 over 1956 is due mainly to an increased re- 
quirement for a new, expensive, high-energy fuel being used for 
engine development. Details of this fuel are classified, so the next 
portion of my statement will be given off the record. 


COROLLARY PROJECTS 


There are two other projects that reimburse the stock fund for 
aviation fuel and oil in support of the Air Force flying program. 
These are in the “Research and development” and “Air National 
Guard” appropriations, which will be justified in their respective 
areas. They are discussed here in order to show the overall program 
at one time. 

PROGRAM 690 


Program 690 of the “Research and development” appropriation 
includes fuel and oil to support aircraft and missiles assigned to the 
Air Research and Development Command and the Air Proving Ground 
Command. Only the funds for fuel and oil are shown here. There 
is a decrease in the funds required to support the flying hours in 1957 
over 1956. This is due to a reduction in the flying hours of these two 
commands. There is a small increase in the engine-testing program, 
and in fuels shown as non-stock-fund requirements, resulting in a 
net increase in the total funds for fuel in program 690. The 1957 
budget estimate for program 690 fuel is $18,328,000. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PROJECT 412 


Air National Guard project 412 supports only flying hours and 
shows the effect of the increased equipping and modernization pro- 
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gram of the guard. The 1957 budget estimate for ANG project 412 
is $19,560,000. 
SUMMARY 


To summarize, my presentation has been a justification for “Opera- 
tion and maintenance,” project 412. Additional details are contained 
in the justification book before you, pages 4-41 through 4-53. This 
unclassified material is available for insertion in the record at this 
point, if so desired by the committee. 

This concludes my prepared statement. Colonel Brown will dis- 
cuss the Aviation Fuels Division of the stock fund. 

Mr. Manon. You made a very interesting and helpful statement, 


Colonel Welch. 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


At this point ini the record we will insert the appropriate justifica- 
tlon pages. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


PRoGRAM 410.—Operation of Aircraft 


Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957____-_-- , ey $620, 430, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 seca : 513, 331, 036 
Fiscal year 1955 reer a4 479, 622, 266 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers funds required for fuel and lubricating oil to support all 
Air Force and Air Force Reserve aircraft operations except those accomplished 
by research and development activities. Provision is made in this estimate for 
fuel and oil for other activities such as engine-block testing at Air Force installa- 
tions and depots. This estimate also covers fuel and oil to support work performed 
at modification centers, aircraft manufacturers’ plants, and other contractor 
facilities where contractual agreement provides for use of Government-furnished 
fuel. Provision is also made in this project for funds to procure new types of 
fuel and oil required to support the engine development program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Procurement of aviation fuel and oil from industry is accomplished through 
the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force stock fund, Funds included in section A 
of this estimate will be utilized by Air Force organizations to reimburse the stock 
fund for fuel and oil consumed in the course of flight operations and related logistic 
activities. Section B of this estimate includes the funds required to procure 
the new types of fuel and oil which are not provided by the stock fund. 

The following table summarizes the components of this estimate and compares 
them with the corresponding elements of prior years’ fund requirements. 


Recapitulation of fiscal year 1957 budget estimate and prior years’ fund requirements 


Program requirements 


Description | 
Actual, fiscal | Estimate, fiscal) Estimate, fiscal 
year 1955 year 1956 year 1957 





| 
Section A. Purchases from the Air Force Stock Fund...| $(478, 390,106); $(509,070,130)| $(614, 734, 000) 
1. Flying program requirements. -.-..............--_-- 462, 956, 497 | 496, 294. 309 602, 029. 000 
i I a oe ui 5, 034, 346 3, 956, 663 | 3, 638, 000 
3. New production aircraft contracts. -..........-.- 2, 299, 345 2, 310, 000 | , 846, 000 
4. Modification centers 5, 304, 651 , 481, 916 5, 085, 000 


Ap eee ee eee | 2, 795, 267 | 2, 027, 242 | 2, 136, 000 
Section B. Fuels not available from Air Force Stock 
Fund ) , 260, 906 | 5, 696, 000 





513, 331, 036 | , 430, 000 
| 
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AvrtaTion Furts Division, Arr Force Stock Funp 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement on the Air 
Force Stock Fund and Aviation Fuels Division, Colonel Brown. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Brown. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this presentation will cover the Aviation Fuels Division, Air Force 
Stock Fund. In order to again clarify the relationship of the stock 
fund with the other elements of the fuels program, I will refer to the 
first slide which was shown to you by Colonel Welch. The Aviation 
Fuel Stock Fund, as shown on this slide, buys from industry and sells 
to the Air Force, Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, and other 
customers and, in addition, but not shown on the slide, it purchases 
and maintains ownership of Air Force reserve stocks. During the 
Air Force budget hearings you will be shown the financial status 
of the entire Air Force Stock Fund of which this Division is a part. 
However, I will discuss certain operational and funding aspects of this 
Division now, in order to round out a complete aviation fuel presenta- 
tion. I would like to stress at the outset that this is not a request 
for funds, but is a report on our operation and management of working 
capital funds which were made available for the procurement, storage 
and distribution of aviation fuels and lubricants. The purpose of this 
Division of the Stock Fund is to provide a revolving fund of working 
capital to finance inventories of aviation fuels and lubricants for 
sales to Air Force organizations and other avthorized customers 
at “break even’’ standard prices. The expense elements included in 
the standard prices are the current commodity replacement cost, 
initial transportation, service cost, and a small factor for normal 
losses. These elements are the basis for developing a standard price 
for each type and grade of commodity item in the Stock Fund. 
Standard prices are used to evaluate the inventories of petroleum 
aviation products on hand as well as the unit selling prices of these 
products. Standard prices are designed to return enough cash from 
sales to keep the stock fund whole, which follows the basic principle 
that the stock fund operates on a no-profit, no-loss basis. 

Annual financial plans are developed to guide and control the stock 
fund operations. Projected sales are compatible with the planned 
consumption requirements as provided for in the applicable procuring 
appropriations. Purchases by the stock fund are planned to meet 
the sales demand and to attain the required inventory objectives. 

The financial plan is developed by the management activity and 
submitted to Headquarters, United States Air Force, for review and 
approval. Prior to approval, the funding requirements are reviewed 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and Bureau of the Budget. 
Limitations are established by the Bureau of the Budget on the 
amount that may be procured. Thus, top-level management is 
exercised over the stock fund operation in the same manner that a 
board of directors would establish and control the fiscal policies of a 
corporation. In addition, our plans and program are presented to 
this committee each year as a part of the budget presentations. 

The cash working capital required for the operation of this Division 
of the stock fund, as contained in the approved financial plan, must 
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be adequate for the procurement and handling of aviation petroleum 
to support expected sales to all its customers as well as maintaining 
required inventory levels. The procurement program and the state- 
ment of financial position for fiscal years 1954 through 1957 will be 
covered by the use of slides. However, before reviewing these slides, 
I would like to dwell for a few minutes on the management improve- 
ment of the Aviation Fuels Stock Fund program, the magnitude and 
scope and its execution, and the procurement and distribution system 
employed. 
MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


In the realm of stock fund management, the Air Force has instituted 
improvements in stock fund accounting which have resulted in closer 
inventory controls. 

Improved collection procedures in the processing of accounts receiv- 
able for the Air Force Stock Fund has resulted in a reduced collection 
cycle. This made possible an increased volume of business in fiscal 
year 1955 without an increase in the working capital. 

We have reduced outstanding delinquent commercial accounts from 
$1,300,000 on June 30, 1954, to approximately $122,000 on January 1, 
1956. We now require commercial customers to pay cash or establish 
credit by furnishing a surety bond or obtaining a credit guarantor. 


SCOPE AND MAGNITUDE OF THE PETROLEUM PROGRAM 


The United States Air Force is the largest consumer of finished 
petroleum products in the world. It utilizes one of the world’s most 
widespread petroleum distribution networks in supplying approxi- 
mately 500 using activities. Petroleum shipments represent 71 per- 
cent of the total surface tonnage shipped by the Air Force. Petroleum 
required by the Air Force represents the greatest single consumption 
type item in the budget. 


SYSTEM EMPLOYED IN PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION 


The petroleum supply system of the military departments is inte- 
greter to meet the requirements of the entire Department of Defense. 

lanning and supply functions of each echelon are closely coordinated, 
and purchasing is effected by a joint agency (Armed Services Petroleum 
Purchasing Agency), supervised by the three military departments. 
All petroleum matters in oversea theaters are coordinated by the 
area petroleum officers of the theater commanders. 

After the Air Force computes the fuel required to support various 
programs, a buying program is submitted to the Armed Services 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency for initiation of procurement contracts 
with the oil industry. The majority of supply contracts in the United 
States cover delivery from the refinery direct to the consuming 
military base; others are for products shipped to intermediate terminals 
to provide the required operational and reserve stocks. 

For the distribution of petroleum overseas, there are eight desig- 
nated logistic areas of responsibility. In each of these, a joint area 
reo office, established under the theater commander, is manned 

y representatives of the three military departments. The area 


petroleum office consolidates requirements for all military activities, 
requisitions products, and supervises distribution. 
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In oversea areas, the services, by agreement, depend on each other 
for petroleum logistic support. For instance: The United States 
Army provides depot storage and distribution support for the Air 
Force and Navy in Europe; the Air Force provides support in the 
United Kingdom; Navy provides support in Hawaii and other islands 
in the Pacific. This precludes construction and operation of duplicate 
facilities. 

All oversea shipping of petroleum for the military departments is 
performed under the direction of the Military Sea Transport Service. 
Tanker shipments are scheduled jointly by the three military depart- 
ments, the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, and Mili- 
tary Sea Transport Service, to insure maximum utilization of shipping 
facilities. 

Procurement inspection in the United States is assigned on a zonal 
basis to a single service to insure the quality and quantity of product 
for all services at the lowest cost. 

To further insure that no duplication or overlapping of responsi- 
bilities between the military departments exists in the supply of 
petroleum products, joint usage of depots or terminals is a common 
practice in areas where more than one service has a requirement. In 
such cases, one service operates the terminal. For example: In the 
United States, 22 Air Force terminals supply 2 Army and 24 Navy 
installations. On the other hand, 6 Navy terminals supply 10 Air 
Force bases. 

The procedures I have just outlined have been adopted by the three 
military departments for the procurement and supply of petroleum to 
provide the three departments with the greatest possible efficiency 
and economy of operation. 


STATUS OF FUND 


Slides will now be shown to reflect the status and programs of this 
Division of the Air Force Stock Fund for the fiscal years 1954 through 
1957. 

As pointed out before, the stock fund performs somewhat as a cor- 
poration. The main differences are that it operates on a break-even 
basis rather than for the purpose of making a profit and, secondly, in 
addition to normal peacetime operating stocks, it serves as a holding 
account for certain war reserves. I will have more to say about the 
reserves in my classified statement a little later. 

The next slide illustrates the stock-fund procurement program. 
The vertical bars show, in millions of dollars, the actual procurement 
for fiscal years 1954-55 and planned procurement for 1956-57. In 
addition, the bars are divided to show the purpose for which fuel is 
procured. ; 

In fiscal year 1954, which was the first complete year of the stock- 
fund operation, the total procurement was $513.7 million. This has 
steadily increased each year, as can be noted on the slide, and will 
reach an estimated $727.2 million by the end of fiscal year 1957. 

The purpose for which fuel is procured is for resale to Air Force 
activities, other Government agencies, and other authorized customers, 
as well as for the required inventory buildup. 

The next slide shows our annual sales program for 4 fiscal years, 
1954-57, and relates these sales programs to total contributed cash 
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and accounts receivable as of the year end. The significant point in 
this slide is that it shows sales increase, during the period involved, 
by more than 212 million dollars, while duri ing the Soe period accounts 
receivable actually reduce by. $12 million. This improvement is 
attributed to the refinement of collection procedures discussed earlier 
in this presentation. As a result of the reduction in the accounts 
receivable, it has been possible to handle a larger volume of business 
and at the same time hold the contributed cash relatively stable. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you define ‘Contributed cash’’ 

Colonel Brown. Contributed cash is the amount of cash working 
capital required to carry out the operations of our business. The 
Air Force Stock Fund cash is earmarked on the books of the Treasury 
and is actually used only as payments are made for goods or services 
received. It is not necessarily all drawn out. In addition, operating 
cash js received by the stock fund in return for sales made and is, in 
turn, used for the replenishment of inventories as required. Adjust- 
ments in contributed cash, therefore, are made only as expanding or 
contracting operations dictate. 

Now this slide shows our annual procurement program for fiscal 
years 1954-57, and relates the dollar requirements to cash on hand 
and accounts payable as of the end of each fiscal year. Note that 
cash on hand is practically parallel to, but slightly higher than, 
accounts payable. This narrow margin is necessary to keep the 
stock fund in a solvent condition during high periods of payments and/ 
or low periods of collections. You will also note that the cash on hand 
and accounts payable remain fairly constant, whereas the procure- 
ment program during the same period shows a more rapid incline. 

The next slide is the balance sheet of this Division for fiscal years 
1954-57. The relationship of most items shown here has been covered 
graphically on the two previous slides, and now you may see the actual 
figures involved. 

The cash on hand, as previously explained, is slightly higher than 
accounts payable. The marginal increase during the latter years is 
due to the increased volume of business. 

Accounts receivable have been reduced—this is particularly 
noticeable in comparing fiscal year 1954 in which receivables were 
$127 million, to fiscal year 1955 in which they were reduced to $98 
million. This was accomplished while the volume of sales increased 
$64 million. The estimated sales during fiscal years 1956-57 are 
$597.2 million and $707.1 million, respectively. The estimated 
accounts receivable as of the end of each of these fiscal years are 
estimated to be $100.3 million and $115.8 million, respectively. 

At the time this division of the stock fund was established in 1954, 
the initial cash contribution was $150 million, with subsequent 
contributions of $17 million and $44 million in fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, respectively. These additional requirements for contributed 
cash are due primarily to the required inventory buildup in both the 
active and reserve stocks. 

Total investment of the United States Government is $350 million 
as of the end otf fiscal year 1954, increasing to $407 million as of the 
end of fiscal year 1957. 

In conclusion, I would like to read my classified statement off the 
record. It deals with our current and forecasted inventory require- 
ments as compared to inventory on hand. 
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HANDLING OF FUELS IN STOCK FUND OPERATION 


That concludes my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many times have you appeared before the 
committee, Colonel Welch? 

Colonel Wetcu. I appeared last year, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You were here also last year; were you not, Colonel 
Brown? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In your judgment, is this stock fund operation the 
best way to handle the fuel program? 

Colonel Brown. We feel that petroleum is probably one of the 
best areas there is to tie into a stock-fund operation. You have a 
true retail-wholesale relationship here. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree with that, Colonel Welch? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir. Petroleum indeed does lend itself best 
of all to this type of operation. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any difference of opinion generally in the 
Air Force as to this method of handling the fuels program? 

Colonel Wretcu. The advantages, sir, that this has given us, is an 
inventory accounting system, and we are much better able to tell 
you what we have on hand in all places of the world than we have 
ever been before. 

Mr. Manon. You are also in a much better position to know yourself 
what the situation is; is that right? 

Colonel Wetcu. Yes, sir; it has given us a management tool. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, you people do not make the policies; you 
provide the fuel. 

Colonel Brown. We actually handle the worldwide operation for 
the Air Force, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. You do not say how much they shall or shall not use. 
You just procure the necessary amounts? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir, based upon the flying-hour program. 

Mr. Manon. You procure the necessary amount of fuel which is 
required, based upon the flying-hour program? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir; that is correct. 


FUEL COST INCREASE 


Mr. Manon. As with nearly everything else, the trend is upward in 
fuel cost. 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you get a true competitive bid situation in your 
procurement? 

Colonel Brown. Yes sir, Mr. Mahon. I do not think the cost of 
the commodity item itself is up, I mean the basic cost of the product, 
but as Colonel Welch has illustrated here, the costs are due to heavier 
utilization. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that. 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent does the unit cost vary? 

Colonel Brown. Actually, it is varying very slightly. I believe 
the best illustration is a comparison of the price in effect at the time 
our budget was prepared which was several months ago, and the 
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current going price. The price has changed only 2 mills in jet fuel, 
and very slightly in the high octane fuels since that time. 

= Manon. You anticipate that it will continue to remain fairly 
evel? 

Colonel Brown. Fairly constant, as far as we can see. We do not 
think it will go any lower. We feel it is pretty stable at the present 
time. 

SHORTAGE OF FUEL SUPPLY 


Mr. Manon. Do you think there is any possibility whatever that 
there will be a shortage of these various fuels which you require? 

Colonel Brown. We do not anticipate a shortage at the present 
time, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the general thinking of the Department of 
the Air Force with respect to, say, 10 years from now, as to the supply 
of these fuels? 

No doubt we will change the Air Force program during that time, 
but if your requirements should remain about the same as they are 
now, do you feel that the petroleum industry can easily furnish what 
you need? 

Colonel Brown. Yes, sir; they can. You see, the industry has 
expanded quite a bit in the last 3 years, as vou know, on its refinery 
facilities, particularly in the high octane field, and jet fuel is no 
problem because jet fuel can be manufactured through the same facili- 
ties as motor gas, diesel fuel, or any other fuel. 

Mr. Manon. In the event we became involved in a global war we 
no doubt would lose certain stocks of fuel. However, in the event 
we did become involved in a global war what would be the picture 
then with respect to our ability to provide what fuel we needed for 
the Air Force? 

Colonel Brown. Mr. Mahon, we feel that we have to depend to a 
certain degree on our own facilities right here in the United States. 
Of course, when you talk about a global war, you are getting into 
something which is out of my scope, and I am not too sure what we 
are talking about in the way of destruction in oversea areas and what 
would be our capability for shipping fuel products in those areas. 
I do not know the extent of that. 

Mr. Manon. Could we provide in the continental United States 
all the fuel we need? 

Colonel Wetcu. Sir, may I answer that off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT FUEL COSTS PER FLYING HOUR 


Mr. Manon. How much is the fuel cost per hour on the B—52? 

Colonel Wetcu. It is $295, I believe. 

General CALLAHAN. This compares with $328 as shown in the 
record of last year. 

Mr. Manon. It would be well for us to have figures in the record 
as to the cost per flying-hour of the various aircraft which are now in 
use by the Air Force. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


73115—56 73 
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The approximate costs of fuel and lubricating oil utilized per flying hour for 
major Air Force aircraft are as follows: 


Cost of fuel and lubricating oil per flying hour 
Aircraft: Aircraft—Continued 


C-121 type 
C-118 type 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. This has been 
a very comprehensive report. We are getting on the right track here, 
when we are putting it all in one program as Colonel Welch has done. 

We have had the matter of the stock fund before us on numerous 
occasions, and it is apparently working out pretty much as they 
predicted it would. We know that as we get into more advanced 
planes they are going to consume more fuel and it is going to cost 
more. It is just one of those inescapable results. The more we go 
into it the more we can look forward to still further increased cost 
in this one item, as the years go by, and I suppose there will eventually 
be developed some planes which will need still different fuel and which 
fuel will cost still more. We have always hoped that research and 
development would come along with some new fuel which cost less, 
but they seem to work in the reverse trend. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Your presenta- 
tion was very interesting and I thought very thorough. We shall 
look forward to seeing you again next year. 

Colonel Wretcu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956. 
Deport Support 


WITNESSES 


COL. R. R. GREINER, CHIEF, OPERATIONS GROUP, DIRECTOR OF 
SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. B. W. HUNSAKER, CHIEF, PROJECTS BRANCH, PROGRAM 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

LT. COL. A. T. PARR, DEPUTY CHIEF, PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

MAJ. GEN. PAUL E. REUSTOW, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND 
SUPPORT OPERATIONS, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

COL. D. E. EGGLESTON, CHIEF, PROCEDURES AND FIELD OPERA- 
TIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 
HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. M. T. McLEAN, CHIEF, FACILITIES BRANCH, COMMAND 
PLANS DIVISION, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF LOGISTICS PLANS, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 

Cc. D. ADDINGTON, CHIEF, PROGRAM SECTION, MANAGEMENT 
BRANCH, MAINTENANCE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF FACILI- 
TIES SUPPORT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, INSTALLATIONS 

H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

HUGH C. MUNRO, CHIEF MORTUARY AND GRAVES REGISTRATION 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


EXPLANATION OF PRESENTATION 


General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next area is program 430, 
logistical support, which is a panel presentation. The panel is entitled 
“Depot Support.” 

In program 430 we have projects numbered from 431 through 439. 
We have already had presented the requirements for depot mainte- 
nance, project 431, which were presented by the aircraft maintenance 
and modification panel; and we have had presented the requirements 
for project 437, which is the installation of fixed communications, 
electronics and technical components, which were presented by the 
communications and electronics panel. 

The balance of the requirements here are concatenate items. How- 
ever, they are divergent and we must present a series of witnesses. 

The Chairman of the panel is Colonel Greiner. He has an opening 
prepared statement and he will introduce the witnesses in each project, 
sir. 

Mr. CuarrMman. I should like to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to section 1 of the working book, which provides the program 
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changes in this area and the reasons therefor. They are primarily, 
in both fiscal years, related to the civilian personnel pay raise and the 
travel costs. 

Our principal wintess is Colonel Greiner, who is chairman of the 
depot support panel. He has a prepared statement, sir, which appears 
in section 2 of the working book. That is followed by the other state- 
ments of the project witnesses. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages D- 
III-1 and D-III-2 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 430: LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 
es ae eer Toes a en Oe ee a l 


1956 estimate 


1955 actual 1957 estimate 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Depot maintenance ! 

Depot supply ope rations. 

Distribution of materiel other than first destina- 
tion 

Printing and reproduction - 

pepe of deceased personne]__-- ---------- 

Installation of fixed communications-e lectronics 

technical components 2 

Base maintenance and operations---~-.......------ | 

paneer Wee. oc 552 coe 





Total fiscal year program (obligations)-_--. --.| 


i teeiatvenicnts for project 431 will be included in the aircraft maintenance and modification panel 


presentation. 


$567, 578, 842 


174, 751, 118 


134, 070, 519 | 
24) 003, 998 | 


1, 045, 487 


11, 100, 979 
220, 623, 602 
3, 804, 303 


L 136, 97 8, 848 | 





$658, 540, 486 
197, 130, 712 


172, 476, 193 
23, 080, 593 
1, 551, 567 


18, 185, 397 
242, 857, 106 
5, 324, 700 


1, 319, 146, 754 


15, 000, 000 
244, 346, 000 
6, 247, 000 


1, 426, 655, 000 


? Requirements for project 437 will be included in the communications and electronics panel presentation. 


PANEL: 


Depot Support 


Su nary of de ope support pane neuernomente by progects 


No. (1) 


1955 actual 


(2) 


1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


(3) 


| 


| 


432 | Depot supply operations ----.-.---..------------------ | $174, 751, 118 $197, 130, 712 
Distribution of materiel other than first destination - 
Printing and reproduction - - - ane Z Somes 


433 
434 
436 
438 
439 


Disposition of deceased pe srsonnel - 


Total fiscal year program (obligations) -..-....--- 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 


Base maintenance and operations. - sheen pee 
Peer SONIINE, 5. 1G. ee 55a i 555. 


134, 070, 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY 


519 
24, 003, 998 
1, 045, 487 
-| 220, 623, 602 
3, 804, 303 


558, 299, 027 | 


| 172,476, 193 
23, 080, 593 
1, 551, 567 
242, 857, 106 
5, 324, 700 


642, 420, 871 


$203, 856, 000 
158, 498, 000 
26, 766, 000 

1, 646, 000 
244, 346, 000 
6, 247, 000 


641, 359, 000 


Colonel Greiner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
The depot support panel area consists of budget projects reflected in 
the boldfaced printing on chart No. I. Requirements for budget 
projects 431, “Depot maintenance,” and 437, ‘Installation of fixed 
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communications-electronics technical components,” have been in- 
cluded in the maintenance and modification panel and the communica- 
tions-electronics panel respectively and were not reviewed by the 
depot support panel. 

The requirements for the various budget projects which comprise 
the depot support panel area of responsibility provide a balanced 
logistical support for approved Air Force programs for fiscal year 1957. 
Principal witnesses thoroughly conversant with the requirements for 
each budget project are available to answer detailed questions of the 
committee. 

BACKGROUND 


The requirements shown in the working book provided to the com- 
mittee are necessary to operate, maintain and support the logistical 
mission of the Air Force and to provide resources to meet the Air 
Force departmental and contract field printing requirements. The 
requirements for these projects have been developed to support the 
appropriate Air Force programs during fiscal year 1957. 

Chart II, page D-IV-—2, shows the locations of the major logistical 
installations required to provide depot maintenance and supply 
support to organizations of the Air Force worldwide. 

General Ruestow when he presents project 438 will give you an 
elaboration on this logistics concept. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, we will talk about this some more? 

Colonel GREINER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. When he presents what item? 

General Bocarr. Project 438, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The big project, base maintenance? 

Colonel Greiner. Yes, sir. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEPOT SUPPORT AREA 


Chart IIT, page D-IV-—3, shows requirements for the depot support 
area. The chart indicates a 3-year comparison of the amounts under 
these budget projects. It reflects actual obligations for fiscal year 
1955, estimated obligations for fiscal year 1956, and estimated amounts 
needed to support the Air Force requirements for fiscal year 1957. 


SCOPE, METHODS OF COMPUTATION, AND EXPLANATION OF CHANGE 


I would like to explain in general terms the scope of each project, 
the methods used to compute these requirements and briefly why they 
vary from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1957. 


? 


1. Project 432, “Depot supply operations,” includes the activities 
for receipt, storage, and issue; corrosion treatment; packing and 
crating; and the salvage and disposition of excess and surplus property. 

The major portion of the personnel requirements for this project is 
based on the actual dollar value of receipts, issues, and inventory 
during the base period. This information is related to the projected 
supply workload that is expected in fiscal year 1957. You can find the 
details of how the requirements are developed in the working book 
which has been provided to the committee beginning on page D-III-41. 

The net change in fund requirements between fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 is related to additional personnel requirements 
associated with the increased workload estimated for fiscal year 1957. 
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Chart IV, page D-IV-4, shows the estimated line items to be proc- 
essed and the man years required in the category (that is category C) 
of personnel associated with these workload data in fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957. In fiscal year 1956 the workload in the supply 
area was 50,138,901 line items processed. In fiscal year 1957 it is 
estimated the line items to be processed will be 53,590,720—an increase 
in workload of 6.9 percent. It is estimated it will take 32,587 man- 
years to accomplish the workload in fiscal year 1956. For category 
C, which comprises the major portion of the personnel requirements 
in this budget project, the fiscal year 1957 estimated man-year require- 
ments are 34,250 or an increase in man-years of 5.1 percent over fiscal 
year 1956. It will be noted that the workload of line items processed 
is estimated to increase by 6.9 percent while the request for additional 
civilian personnel in fiscal year 1957 increased 5.1 percent. 

Nonpersonnel requirements in fiscal year 1957 remain at approxi- 
mately the same level as in fiscal year 1956. An increase in the re- 
quirement for contractual handling of complete weapons systems is 
offset by reductions in the requirements for commercial warehousing. 
A detailed listing of the personnel and nonpersonnel requirements 
for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 is included in the working book 
beginning on page D-ITI-41. The increased amount requested in 
this project is $6,725,288. 

2. Project 433. “TDistribution of materiel other than first destina- 
tion,’”’ provides for the movement of Air Force materiel from Air 
Force depots to using organizations; reimbursement to the Military 
Sea Transportation Service; commercial airlift to augment the capa- 
bility of the Military Air Transport Service to meet Department of 
Defense requirements; and stevedoring, sorting, handling, terminal 
charges, and other costs incident to transportation. Fund require- 
ments for first destination transportation of equipment and supplies 
(such as from manufacturers to depots), bulk ocean shipments of 
aviation fuels and lubricants, land and sea transportation of military 
personnel and their dependents on permanent change of station, and 
land transportation of organization equipment and impedimenta, 
have been included in other appropriation areas (aircraft and related 
equipment—amilitary personnel, etc.). 

To compute the requirements reflected under this project, we uti- 
lized military man-years, weighted flying hours, and ton-miles of high 
priority air cargo to be moved which is in excess of the Military Air 
Transport Service capability. The details of the use of these elements 
and their relationship to the requirements can be found in the working 
book beginning on page D-ITI-—94. 

The increased airlift capability of the Military Air Transport 
Service, which results in reduction of commercial airlift requirements, 
and a reduction in anticipated reimbursements are the primary fac- 
tors accounting for the reduced fund requirements of $13,978,193 for 
fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal year 1956. 

3. Project 434, “Printing and reproduction,” provides funds neces- 
sary for the Department of the Air Force printing. Our estimated 
requirements for the budget year are $13,202,300 for departmental 
printing and $13,563,700 for field printing, for a total amount of 
$26,766,000. Departmental printing is that printing which originates 
within Headquarters, USAF, and which is for general use throughout 
the Air Force. Field printing is primarily for use within the originat- 
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ing command. Project 434 does not include printing for the mutual 
defense assistance program, Air National Guard, research and develop- 
ment, medical or the nonindustrially funded field printing plants. 
The printing requirements for these activities have been included in 
other appropriate areas. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ESTIMATE 


Air Force printing requirements cannot be related to any one single 
program since they support all aspects of the Air Force mission. 
Requirements are developed by a canvass of all air staff offices and 
major commands. The line item listing was evaluated and priced, 
giving due consideration to the several variable factors which have a 
bearing on the final cost. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Chart V, on page D-IV-—5, shows where we spent our printing 
money during fiscal year 1955. As you can see, we spent $10.9 
million for departmental printing and $13.1 million for field printing. 
The first overlay indicates that approximately $7.5 million of printing 
was procured from the Government Printing Office; $2.2 million was 
procured from commercial sources on waiver from the Government 
Printing Office; $0.5 million was used to buy from Defense Printing 
Service (Pentagon); and we spent some $0.7 million to procure print- 
ing material from other Government agencies such as the Bureau of 
Engraving, General Services Administration, Army, etc. 

The second overlay shows that we used $8.6 million to buy field 
printing from commercial sources and that we required $4.5 million 
to buy field printing from our eight industrially funded field printing 

lants. 
" It may be noted that, of the total amount obligated in the past 
year, approximately $10.8 million was procured from commercial 
sources. 

The table provided in the working book beginning on page 
D-III-22, show an itemized listing of printing, by categories. The 
most significant change is in ‘Technical publications,” item 12, 
where it may be noted that the fiscal year 1956 requirement is con- 
siderably lower than either in fiscal year 1955 or 1957. This is pri- 
marily due to the procurement of technical orders, which are the 
technical publications required in the operation, maintenance, and 
overhaul of aircraft and related items of materiel. During fiscal year 
1956 the Air Force asked and received authority from the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Printing to procure printed technical data 
directly from equipment contractors as items of equipment rather 
than as printing. During the current year approximately $2.8 million 
will be utilized to procure technical publications from equipment con- 
tractors. Since this authority is for 1 year only (fiscal year 1956) 
and is subject to review by the Congressional Joint Committee on 
Printing at the end of this year, we have included the total estimated 
requirements for technical publications in our fiscal year 1957 budget 
estimate. 
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CONTROLS EXERCISED 


Printing and reproduction requirements come within the scope of 
title 44, United States code, and the regulations of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing. 

In addition to these congressional controls, Air Force printing is 
regulated by: 

(a) Bureau of the Budget circulars, which control all periodicals 
and establish standards for letterheads, stationery, and similar items. 

(b) Policy control by the Air Force Committee for the Improvement 
of Paperwork in Headquarters, United States Air Force, which con- 
sists of an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force as Chairman, and five 
other members. 

(c) Local command printing control. 

(d) Application of standards to official Air Force publications by 
means of Air Force directives. 

(e) The Air Force-wide forms management program. 

(f) Controlled distribution by establishing criteria for the distribu- 
tion of printed matter. 

(9) Periodic inspection, review of printing procured, and evaluation 
of Air Force field printing plant operation. 

(A) Financial and operational reports submitted periodically to the 
congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Existing procedures are constantly evaluated to assure economical 
and efficient conduct of the Air Force printing program. During the 


past year the following improvements have been effected: 

(a) We have refined the stock balance report of publications and 
blank forms to eliminate overstockage and to provide consumption 
data for budget preparation. 

(b) We are conducting physical inventories of blank forms in depot 
stock twice a year. 

(c) We have revised procedures pertaining to requisition and ship- 
ment of electrical accounting machine cards to effect quarterly ship- 
ments directly from the printing source to using activities. 

We are requesting an increase of $3,685,407 in this project. 

4. Funds in the amount of $1,646,000 are required for project 436, 
“Disposition of deceased personnel.”’ The expenses involved include: 

(a) Search, recovery, identification, preparation, transportation, 
and burial of remains. 

(6) Transportation of escorts. 

(c) Mortuary supplies and equipment (including caskets). 

(d) Morturay personnel. 

The budget estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates 
determined within the Air Froce. Mortality rates times the pro- 
gramed average troop strength of the Air Force provides the estimated 
number of deaths the Air Force will suffer. The number of deaths 
times the unit costs, as gained from experience, determines the 
amount of funds needed for care and disposition of remains. The 
actual mortality rate for fiscal year 1955 was 2.2 deaths per 1,000 
persons. A mortality rate of 2.3 was used to compute the fiscal year 
1956 and 1957 estimates. This is the average of the death rates for 
the previous 4-year period. 
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The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is approximately $95,000 higher 
than the estimate for fiscal year 1956. This increase is due to several 
factors. For example, the cost for transportation of escorts has 
increased because of a higher average unit cost based on the latest 
experience data available. Also, the average cost has increased for 
funeral supplies and services obtained under contract, based on 
analysis of the latest contract information available. 

Project 438, “Base maintenance and operations,’”’ provides for 
base support requirements for logistical installations. Seventeen 
categories of expense are provided for in this budget project. Some 
of the major categories are pay of civilian personnel, local purchase of 
supplies and equipment, utilities, electrical accounting machine 
rentals, maintenance of real property by contract, and commercial 
communications. These categories plus other miscellaneous base 
operating expenses provide the administration and management 
activities required in support of the depot maintenance activities and 
depot supply operations. 

The categories of expense that contribute the major part of the 
increased requirements for additional funds during fiscal year 1957 
over fiscal year 1956 are: increased numbers of civilian personnel due 
to the continued buildup in Spain, rentals of electronic data processing 
machines and electrical accounting machines, and ground fuels and 
lubricants used to support the Air Force logistical mission in the 
Zone of Interior and overseas. These increases are partially offset 
by decreased requirements in other categories such as purchase of 
operating supplies and real property maintenance by contract. 

The Air Force is requesting an increase in this project of $1,488,894. 

Project 439, ‘‘Major repairs,’”’ provides for major repairs, modifi- 
cation and alterations to buildings, grounds, utilities, ete., where 
required for logistical installations and facilities. This work is beyond 
the capability of airbase personnel who perform day-to-day mainte- 
nance. It is the type of work required to restore reparable real 
properties to economically usable condition or to modify and improve 
existing real properties and facilities to meet requirements arising 
from logistic al mission changes. 

The increases of $922,300 requested in this project is caused by 
new projects which develop as well as an accruing backlog of projects 
which have been deferred in favor of higher priority projects. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to invite your attention to the amount 
required in the depot support area. This amount is $641.4 million. 
This represents a reduced requirement in the amount of $1 million 
when compared with fiscal year 1956. With the funds requested in 
this area, we will support the continued expansion of the Air Force 
to the 137-wing objective. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time we have a principal witness for each of 
the projects presented by this panel. They will submit brief formal 
statements and answer detailed questions pertaining to their respective 
projects. 

With your permission I should like to introduce Colonel Eggleston, 
Chief of the Procedures and Field Operations Division, Directorate of 
Supply and Services, Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, who will 
justify project 432. 
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Depot Suppty OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page D- 
ITI-3 of the justifications. 


(The information is as follows:) 


ProGraMm 430: LocisticaL SupPoRT 


Project 432: Depot supp'y operations 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $203, 856, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 197, 130, 712 
Fiseal year 1955 174, 751, 118 


This project provides funds for expenses incident to Air Force depot supply 
operations, worldwide, of all United States Air Force organizations and certain 
nonreimbursable supply s 5 ee for the Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, 
Arey Field Forces, Army National Guard, and the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 

orps. 

The fund requirements included in this estimate are listed by categories of 
expense for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 as follows: 


Summary of requirements 


, Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Category 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Personal services $155, 427, 592 | $178, 104, 000 


wet 
298 


Local purchase of supplies and equipment 7, 435, 063 

Travel requirements_---........--..------ 

Commercial w: arehousing 

Federal] employees’ group life insurance 

Port packaging contracts 

Contractual handling of weapons systems_-_-_.......-.----- 

Renovation of ammunition 0 , 000 
) Other nonpersonnel costs 6, 856, 601 2 891, 065 


se 


g| 222222222 


| #8 


- 


oS) Nee 


174, 751,118 | 197, 130, 712 


8 








Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Eccieston. Mr. chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides funds for the payment of civilian personnel, 
contractual services, locally procured equipment and supplies, tem- 
porary-duty travel of civilian and military personnel, and other 
depot requirements necessary for the accomplishment of Air Force 
depot supply operations on a worldwide basis during fiscal year 1957. 

The Air Force depot supply system provides depot supply support 
to all agencies of the Department of Defense, in the Zone of Interior 
and overseas. The functional activities involved in the supply system 
include the determination of materiel requirements, stock control, 
warehousing, shipping and receiving, inventory, and salvage and dis- 
posal. Relative functional performances required to accomplish these 
primary activities are provisioning of new aircraft, which includes 
determination of requirements for aircraft parts, accessories, spare 
pasts, and ground-handling equipment; cataloging, including Air 

orce cataloging and conversion to the Federal cataloging program; 
treating and packaging in connection with corrosion control, inspection 
of material, determining stock levels, and editing of requisitions. 

The requirements for depot supply operations are to process and 
handle the materiel generated by procurement programs in support 
of the Air Forces flying hour, troop and installation programs. To 
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provide this support in fiscal year 1957, 21 major depots will be oper- 
ated, 6 of which are located overseas. Within the United States 
alone, a total of approximately 91 million square feet of open and 
closed storage space is presently occupied. During fiscal year 1955, 
these programs resulted in the processing of 46.6 million line items. 
In fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that 50.1 million line items will be 
processed. In fiscal year 1957 we will be required to process 53.6 
million line items. 

Included in the manpower portion of this estimate are requirements 
for several new responsibilities which were not reflected, or only 
partially reflected, in the base period, calendar year 1954. These are: 
Operation of warehousing facilities previously operated by the 
Department of Army, assumption of Griffiss Air Force Base, and trans- 
fers from other budget projects. 

In the contractual services area, the funds requested reflect a new 
requirement of $1.1 million for depot support of weapons systems by 
the manufacturers, a function which otherwise would be added to the 
Air Force depot system, and $1 million for renovation of ammunition 
in overseas theaters. Also reflected is a greatly reduced commercial 
warehousing requirement due to the acquisition of additional space 
from the Department of Army and new construction. 


PERSONNEL COMPUTATION 


I now refer you to page D-III-48 of the working book. The 
personnel requirements for this project are developed primarily on the 


basis of dollar value of materiel transactions. Dollar values of receipts 
are based on anticipated deliveries from procurement contracts 
which are scheduled for receipt during fiscal year 1957. Dollar values 
of issues are projected on the basis of past history relationship to the 
on-hand inventory dollars. Calendar year 1954 history was utilized 
as the basic data for projecting fiscal year 1957 requirements. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


This budget estimate reflects many procedural changes in depot 
supply operations. These improvements are designed for one or 
more of the following objectives: (1) faster service to our expanding 
Air Force, (2) reduction of materiel costs, and (3) more economical 
supply operations. 

The following improvements are examples: 

(a) Hi-Valu program: A system providing better management on 
costly items of supply by determining requirements more frequently, 
and more rigidly controlling existing assets. Conversely, our low 
dollar value items are controlled less rigidly. 

(6) Retail sales stores: A simplified system of procuring and issuing 
the common items of supply that are authorized for local purchase. 

(c) New priorities system: Provides continuous service on highest 
priority requests. Also provides faster processing in supply and 
transportation operations. 

(d) Transceiver system: A system by which a machine record 
requisition card can be reproduced at a distant point. The trans- 
mitter and receiver are connected by telephone or radio. This 
system will reduce the time required to process a requisition from over- 
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ms bases to zone of interior depots from several days to a matter of 
ours. 

(e) Mechanical systems: Savings in manpower have been reflected 
as a result of expanded utilization of mechanical systems such as 
conveyor system, monorails, pneumatic tubes, elevators and power 
sweepers. 

The foregoing examples are representative of the improvements 
taking place in depot supply operations. We are striving to provide 
more timely support to our expanding Air Force, through utilization 
of efficient and complex equipment, consistent with the lowest pos- 
sible cost for materiel and supply operations. 

I have additional data on Vu-Graphs which will explain in detail 
the method of computation. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I think we need not go into that detail. It 
seems to me that you people have this program well in hand and that 
you are doing a better job from year to year. While in some years 
we want to go exhaustively into some items, because we think there is 
something we might be able to do about them, in other years we do 
not think it is necessary to go into as much detail in addition to what 
you have already pr esented in the justification book. 

Mr. Serivner, will you proceed with your questions? 


MANPOWER-SAVING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, I have been interested in reading and 
listening to your statement. You are showing improvement. 

We are a little impatient once in a while, but through the course of 
years we have been providing money for research and development in 
packaging and more efficient operations, and we have been providing 
for materials-handling equipment and IBM equipment and trans- 
ceivers and other items. 

While the report given by Colonel Greiner on page 4 of his state- 
ment does show that the increase in manpower is not going to be as 
great in proportion as the increase in the anticipated number of line 
items to be handled, it still makes one wonder once in a while whether 
some of these things we have spent money on have really saved as 
much as we were told they would. 

We were told that if we would put in the IBM machine records, 
instead of the manually controlled records, it was going to save 
personnel. I expect if we went back through all the hearings we 
could total up a terrific number of thousands of people this process 
was going to save. 

Then we were told some place there was going to be more rapid 
communications. The transceiver was talked about. We were told 
about some new mechanical devices such as conveyor belts, better 
handling equipment, pneumatic tubes—I cannot recall everything 
we have been told. 

If as a result of all those expenditures we are now faced with a 
situation of continuously increasing the number of men only one 
other question could arise: How many tens of thousands more men 
would you have needed if we had not spent all these millions of dollars 
for these new devices? 

In other words, I am not convinced that all these new devices have 
paid off as much in a saving of manpower, as we were told they would. 
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Colonel Eaciesron. If I may say so, sir, I am prepared to discuss 
any one of those points in detail, specifically on the improved opera- 
tions and the communications network and transceiver processing 
time. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many men did that save? 

Colonel Ecetesron. If you will turn to page D-III-64, sir, we 
have actually computed this requirement in gross, and then we 
deducted where we felt these management improvements allowed us 
to. We have actually deducted from our gross manpower man-year 
requirements some 2,200 man-years, in view of these management 
improvements which you are mentioning. We have it by line item. 

For example, in our mechanical handling, our mechanization in 
that field, we have deducted 184 people. 

Mr. Scrivner. You deducted 184 people, but how much did it 
cost you to put in that system? 

Colonel Eccieston. Well, sir, I can tell you in a minute the exact 
cost, overall. 

We must also, of course, bear in mind that we are not only saving 
manpower but we have a faster processing of the materiel through our 
system. Here is where we hope to make the real gain, in supplying 
items to our customers—specifically our frontline units—at a faster 
and more responsive rate. I feel this is where we have made the big 
savings. 

We are now supporting the SAC units on a rotational basis overseas 
with about a 12-day pipeline time, with only a 1% percent AOCP 
rate, for our B-47-type aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. AOCP means aircraft out of commission for parts? 

Colonel Eacieston. Yes, sir. I think there is where we should 
point to our real savings. 

While we are not saving a remarkable amount in manpower, we do 
feel we are giving much better service to our frontline units. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have spent quite a few dollars for what we 
thought was to increase efficiency and thereby cut manpower. Man- 
power just keeps on costing and costing and costing. If what we 
spent to save that manpower does not save manpower, or the installa- 
tion of these systems costs more than we are saving, it is not a good 
investment. 

Colonel Eacieston. Unless, sir, as I say, we do supply better 
service to our customer, which, in the end result, is the user of the 
frontline aircraft. We feel we are doing just that. ‘This transceiver 
network is another item saving us manpower and money while pro- 
viding better and faster service to our customers. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was going to get to that next. Now that you are 
on the subject, let us have the story. 


USE OF TRANSCEIVERS 


Yolonel Eaeieston. Well, I am sure you know the transceiver 
story. Basically it is a system of communications where we can proc- 
ess a requisition instantaneously anywhere in the world once we are 
hooked up. It has an automatic checking device on it which is going to 
eliminate errors. 

In the past, under the teletype requisition system, we had about 
5 percent errors, with 85 percent accuracies, which meant that 15 
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percent had to be retransmitted. Here is a savings you cannot actu- 
ally pinpoint, but it is nevertheless a savings in time and the cost of 
refiling of teletypes. This device will permit 100 percent accuracy. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were given a story on the transceivers. One 
reason we thought it was good was because it would bring about a 
rather substantial saving in manpower. 

Colonel Eccueston. Sir, if I may say something there, we have 
actually deducted manpower already. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many have you deducted in this program as a 
result of the installation of transceivers? 

Colonel Eccieston. We are estimating that in view of the trans- 
celvers we can cut out 536 man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. At how much per year? 

Colonel Eccirston. We figure an average salary of around $4,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. At an average salary of $4,000, with a savings of 
over 500 personnel, you have an annual savings of something over 
$2 million on the transceiver work alone. 

How much does the transceiver installation cost? 

Colonel Eccireston. About a half million dollars a year to run the 
transceiver network. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to operate it? 

Colonel Eacieston. That is everything, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It cannot be the installation. 

Colonel Eccterston. I stand corrected, sir. It is not the people to 
operate it; it is the use of lines and the rental of the equipment. 

(The following additional information was supplied:) 

1. As a result of implementation of the logistical transceiver network the follow- 
ing savings should accrue: als, . . 

(a) A savings in personnel within our logistic system made possible by elimina- 
tion of the monitoring function involved in overseas requisitions. These savings 
are shown below and have already been reflected in our fiscal year 1957 budget 
submission. a E 

(b) Decrease in the dollar value of stocks presently maintained overseas. It is 
impossible to make a firm estimate of this reduction until the complete transceiver 
network is established and in full operation. 

(c) A reduction in overall pipeline time with a resultant decrease in stockage 
objectives. We are now in the process of finalizing such a reduction in support of 
our non-war-risk aircraft. ; 3 : 

(d) There will be other indirect savings which cannot be measured in dollars, 
such as the increased speed and transmission accuracy, and added capability of 
expanding the sys‘em with minimum cost. A reduction also will be effected in 
telept one costs involved in the followup of high-prioritv requisitions. 

(e) Probably the most important benefit to be realized from the transceiver 
logistic network will be more accurate and responsive supply action in support of 
our first line aircraft worldwide. , : 

2. A recapitulation of the projected estimated annual costs and savings of our 
logistics transceiver network follows: 


Annual rental costs: 
NEUE GIT i 5 hii a den db bap bdow don a canddensas $132, 000 
Communications leased lines 398, 000 


Total annual costs 530, 000 


Annual savings: 
Personnel 2, 144, 000 
Eliminated leased equipment 37, 440 
2, 181, 440 


1, 651, 440 
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TYPE OF MATERIAL CARRIED BY AIR 


Mr. Scrivner. I direct my next inquiry to project 433. The de- 
tailed presentation has not been made yet, but inasmuch as I must 
appear before another committee as a witness, not as a member of the 
committee—sitting on the other side of the table for a change—I will 
not be here when project 433 is presented. 

At the top of page 6 of his statement, Colonel Greiner commented 
on matters of weighted flying hours and the ton-miles of high-priority 
air cargo. 

What is the definition of high-priority air cargo? 

Colonel GREINER. We have here, Mr. Scrivner, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hunsaker, Chief of the Projects Branch, Program Division, Directorate 
of Transportation, in the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Colonel Hunsaxer. The definition of high-priority air cargo is: 
those materials which are critical from the supply standpoint or listed 
in the Vi-Valu program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some time ago the second Hoover Commission 
reports were very critical of some of the cargo being flown by the Air 
Force. I think in some instances that was quite rightly so, although 
some of the incidents had occurred some time in the past and some of 
the reported abuses had aiready been called to the attention of the 
Air Force by this committee and others, and had been corrected. 

Currently I am receiving a rather substantial amount of mail which 
refers to the second Hoover Commission reports, where these cor- 
respondents are particularly perturbed about ping pong balls being 
flown by airlift, dog meat being flown by airlift, and several tons of 
cement being flown by airlift down to the Caribbean some place. 
Do you know anything about that? Do you know what the answer 
is or what the explanation of these charges is? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. Not unless I look into the specific instances. 
We do carry some material that cannot properly be classified as high- 
priority material. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me request that you obtain a copy of the Hoover 
Commission report relating thereto and, so far as these particular 
three items are concerned, that you give us a full and complete story, 
so that when we get these letters we can give the facts. It may not 
be a good excuse, for you may not have any excuse, but at least we 
can give them the facts. Then, having done that, give us a very 
detailed explanation—as detailed as necessary—of what steps have 
been taken to avoid repetition of such occurrences, as well as other 
instances reported by the Hoover Commission. 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The airlifting of dog food, cement, and ping pong balls has been investigated 
and the following facts disclosed: 


SHIPMENT OF CEMENT TO BERMUDA 


In September 1954 199 bags of cement weighing 18,905 pounds were shipped 
by MATS aircraft. The cement was to be used for repairs to the base hospital 
in Bermuda. This air shipment represented only a part of the total amount t! at 
was required. The rest of the shipment was moved by surface transportation. 
The reason this shipment moved by air was to prevent a costly work stoppage. 
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SHIPMENT OF DOG FOOD TO OKINAWA 


In June 1953 the Department of Army Oversea Supply Division received 
requisitions for expedited shipment of dog food to Okinawa due to a critical 
shortage which has been caused by an error in inventory accounting. The dog 
food was required for Army sentry dogs. The total amount required was 
5,400 pounds; 1,500 pounds were shipped via MATS and 3,900 pounds were 
ordered shipped by MSTS. 


SHIPMENT OF PING PONG BALLS FROM WESTOVER TO BERLIN 


This matter has also been investigated and although the detailed shipping 
documents are no longer available, a memorandum record entry had been made 
about June 1953 regarding this matter which disclosed that the ping pong balls 
were part of several small shipments of special services materiel used by troops 
in the Berlin area. The total of the special service shipments amounted to a 
minor fraction of a percent of the total cargo moved from Westover to Europe. 


STEPS TAKEN TO INSURE PROPER USE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Subsequent to the foregoing the Air Force established logistical control groups 
which are responsible for screening and insuring that shipments by air are made 
only for those items which are of high value or are critically needed. They may 
sanction the movement of cargo of lesser priority if space permits. 

Traffic moved on aircraft operated by, for, or under the control of the Military 
Air Transport Service must have a valid priority assigned to indicate the preced- 
ence of movement. There are four classes of priority for MATS. Priority 
evaluation is based on the following conditions: 

(a) Class 1.—Traffic, the movement of which is required by an emergency so 
acute that precedence is given over all other traffic and under no circumstances 
is delayed en route for other traffic. 

(6) Class 2.—Traffic for which air transportation is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of a mission essential to the national security or the requirements of the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force and is of an urgent nature. 

(ec) Class 3.—Traffie for which air transportation is necessary in the interest of 
national security, or the requirement of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and is of 
an important nature. 

(d) Class 4.—Traffie that qualifies for air transportation but does not meet the 
requirements for movement in priority class 1, 2, or 3. 

(Notre.—All overseas requisitions are screened to insure that items to be 
moved by air are necessary to be moved by air. An applicable priority movement 
desinator is then given to the shipment (reference MATS Manual 76—1).) 

Air Force rules which regulate shipments by air provide commercial air may be 
used: 

(1) Whenever other means of transportation will not deliver in time to meet a 
requirement. 

(2) When other means of transportation are not available. 

(3) When savings by the most economical means are outweighed by excessive 
accessorial costs such as preparation for shipment, loading, unloading, unpacking, 
reassembling, ete. 

(4) When use of the most economical means would contribute materially to 
the detention or inefficient use of equipment or congestion of facilities. 

(5) When use of the most economical means presents a serious risk of loss, 
deterioration or perishing in transit. 

(6) When, for classified shipments, inadequate security is provided by the most 
economical means. 

(7) When equipment provided by the most economical means is clearly unsuited 
to the special needs of the traffic. 

(8) When an emergency exists and the most economical means will not meet 
military requirements. The commanding officer of the place from which the 
shipment is to be made or directed will determine when an emergency exists, 
basing his decision, so far as possible, upon actual required delivery dates dictated 
by military necessity. The determination will be in writing and a copy thereof 
will be filed with the “property shipped”’ copy of the bill of lading. The responsi- 
bility for determining that an emergency exists and for preparing the determina- 
tion may be delegated by the commanding officer to a subordinate officer but it 
may not be further delegated by such subordinate officer. 


eserelese Wane sao 
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(9) When shipment by commercial air is required by pertinent directives (ref. 
AFR 75-2). 

Responsibility for compliance with policies is charged to the transportation 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force validating the specific transportation 
request. In accordance with Air Force policy of command, there is no requirement 
of reporting to departmental level cases wherein disciplinary action has been 
taken. This information would have to be supplied by contacting the various 
major air commands. 


In addition to the screening requirements described above the Air Materiel 
Command publishes a monthly list of critical items which may be air shipped. 
A similar list of high-value items is also published. Certain of the items on this 
list such as engines are procured on a reduced pipeline based upon the use of 
high-speed transportation. 


It is recognized that due to human errors certain items will slip through and go 
by air which should have gone by surface. 


To improve traffic management the Air Force has placed personnel with private 
industry for training and expanded the military transportation training program 
at Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 


REDUCTION OF PAPERWORK 


Mr. Scrivner. My next question relates to another portion of 
Colonel Greiner’s statement on page 9, the policy control by the 
Air Force Committee for the Improvement of Paperwork in Head- 
quarters. What results are they getting? It seems to me that the 
more places we visit the more reports we see and the more copies we 
find must be supplied. I do not know where we are going to put all 
of it, even if we microfilm it. 

Colonel Greiner. We have a special witness on this item, Mr. 
Serivner, who is Lt. Col. A. T. Parr, Deputy Chief of the Publishing 
Division, Air Adjutant General, Headquarters, United States Air 
Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Parr, I have been referring to Colonel 
Greiner’s statement on page 9, where he referred to the policy control 
by the Air Force Committee on the Improvement of Paperwork in 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, which consists of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force and five other members. 

Of course, the military has always been noted for a mass of paper- 
work. This committee has raised the subject many times and has 
made inquiries and made suggestions as to the reduction of reports 
and forms and numbers of copies, and a multitude of things like that. 
What real progress has this committee made in reducing the number 
of reports and torms and the numbers of copies to be furnished, during 
the past year or two? 

Colonel Parr. Actually, Mr. Scrivner, I could not talk too much on 
reports. That is not in the printing area 

Mr. Scrivner. The forms are, of course? 

Colonel Parr. The forms are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you do not make any determination as to 
how many are printed. You get the orders, and this is the furnishing 
of the money to do all of the printing. 

Inasmuch as Colonel Greiner mentioned this I was quite curious as 
to what progress had been made in reducing the requests. Maybe 
you can tell me, General Ruestow. 

General Rurestow. I could comment generally on the area that 
pertains to my activity. 

We do have some aggressive programs to weed out these unneces- 
sary reports. Itisavery challenging problem. I must say that we are 

73115—76——74 
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immediately concerned with it, because our statistical and reporting 
system is overloaded. We are not getting an essential report unless 
we do weed out the unessential ones. It is a pretty big job and there 
are a large number of reports that are required if we are to manage 
the activities going on out in the field. 

As a result of this activity in my own shop we have a special weed- 
out program and, as a matter of fact, it is a weed-out program for 
saving. In the past couple of months we have gone down, on the 
reports we require, from 25 to 17. That is a rather substantial reduc- 
tion. In other areas they have also made substantial progress. 

The point I really want to make is that we are taking a sharp look 
to weed out unnecessary reports. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is encouraging. General Bogart, from whom 
ae get some statement as to the activities and the results ob- 
tained? 

General Bocart. I think we can get a statement from General 
Ryan on that, sir. He is the principal in the Air Force on this. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please have him supplement General Ruestow’s 
statement. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The Air Force Committee for Improvement of Paperwork concerns itself with 
paperwork originating in the Air Foree and performs the functions outlined in 
Executive Order 397. Following is a summary of the scope of the committee’s 
activities: 

“Tt is Air Foree policy to encourage each activity to reduce redtave and imnrove 
management. From the Secretary and the Chief of Staff down the line, al! per- 
sonnel have heen pressing to cut out unnecessary parerwork, keeping onlv what is 
essential to good administrative communication. The Air Force Committee for 
the Improvement of Paperwork is simply an extension of the efforts that are con- 
tinuously being made in that direction. 

“The Assistant Secretarv of the Air Force for Financial Management is the 
chairman. There are five other members including a full time executive secretary 
who has had practical experience in printing, publications and Air Force manage- 
ment. 

“The Committee reviews all tynes of panerwork originating in the Air Force 
and performs the functions outlined in the Executive Order 397 as an advisory 
committee on printing. Its responsibilitv includes but is not limited to corre- 
spondence, regulations and other publications, forms, reports, and electrically 
transmitted communications. 

“Subcommittees and working groups are established to studv any assigned 
problem area and based on their recommendations, action is directed by the 
committee. The committee is primarily concerned with policy and its conclusions 
are felt throughout the Air Force.’’ 

Following is a summary of the Air Force policy in regard to reports control 
and a tabulation reflecting the number of reports in existence since June 1950 
through March 1956, with the additions and deletions effected during that period: 

It is Air Force policy to have centralized control as pertains to reports at each 
echelon of command down to an4 including wing level. Through this policy an? its 
attendant procedures, it is our objective to provide commanders at all levels with a 
management control whereby only reports necessary to carry out their assigned 
responsibilities are authorized. The point of control is the reports control office 
at each echelon of command. 

Air Force Regulation 174-1, Air Force Reports Control System, outlines the 
objectives, policies, and responsibilities of commanders and reports control offices 
regarding reports management. Basic reports management principles are out- 
lined as criteria to be used in the evaluation of existing reports an7 requests for 
new reports. Primarily, these criteria encompass the following: (1) The use to be 
made of the report should outweigh the cost of preparation; (2) the most eco- 
nomical reporting procedures shold be use; (3) the report should be instituted or 
continued only if essential, as distinct from that which is merely interesting or 
informative; (4) duplication of data to be reported should be held to an absolute 
minimum consistent with identifying items of information; (5) reporting frequency 
should be held to the minimum essential. In addition, this regulation provides a 
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means of enforcing reports control procedures by directing commanders to comply 
only with requests for new reports which have the specific approval of the reports 
control office of the heaiquarters which originates the request for the report. 

These figures show the number of Air Force-Pentagon-generated recurring 
reports and the reporting action since June 1950. 


Number of Action during period 
Date reports in| | —————---——-——._ —---- -— 
existence Additions Deletions | Net change 


I is ancadliincnapncspd chcigndlniptcctaiatnieadearet asioctaitadomiiciebiaes al 
DT te os ona a derkiss an amminateiianalt naiae oie 309 114 53 +61 
i as ek he kd 382 157 &4 +73 
a ate niin 414 149 117 +32 
Pe PO ncinbkbh td cntidedschscdsniavu diabetes 501 211 124 +87 
I ah Bi ean cial lati bie wal nigahtemeiec edna 419 112 194 —82 
STUD Ech cbonselpncivuseapsibugomusowedu~ 414 65 70 —5 


During 1955, and the first 2 months of 1956, a total of 119 reports proposed by 
staff agencies of Headquarters, United States Air Force, were not levied on 
Air Force commands due to reports management efforts. 


Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


DistrispuTion oF MatTerreL OrgerR THAN First DestINaTION 


Mr. Manon. The next item which we have for consideration is 
project 433, ‘Distribution of materiel other than first destination,” 


and at this point in the record we will insert page 2 of the justifications. 
(The page referred to follows: ) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Procram 430—Logisticel support 
Project 433. Distribution of materiel other than first destination: 


Requirements: 
TNE ee amar anew aw uch eigaua dl awe we amwee $158, 498, 000 
I 172, 476, 193 
NE MONE CIN ei ca emuwi awww alti tie etn ee 134, 070, 519 


This project provides for expenses of commercial transportation of Air Force 
property from Air Force depots; shipments by Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice; commercial airlift; and shipments from the Army, Navy, and other agencies 
to Air Fores. Included are costs incident to transportation such as stevedoring, 
sorting, and terminal charges. 

Exclud°d from this estimate are transportation expenses incident to the ocean 
movement of bulk aviation gas, jet fuel, and aircraft lubricating oil; first dostina- 
tion transportation of supplies and equipment; construction transportation; land 
transportation of organization equipment and impcedimenta in connection with 
troop movements; land transportation of household goods of Air Force military 
and civilian personne] and their dependents on permanent change of station move- 
ments; and ocean transportation of military personnel and their dependents on 
permanent change of station movements. 


Summary of requirements 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Category 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(a) Transportation from Air Force depots__.......-....------- $57, 355,629 | $56,881, 972 $53, 096, 000 
(6) Military Sea Trarsportation Ser sice.............-.-.---.- 38, 794, 925 37, 680, 700 38, 301, 000 
(ce) Commercial Git... .... oe dbs isis cen hie 16, 737, 405 54, 033, 769 46, 115, 000 
(d) Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force._......-..-- 21, 182, 560 23, 879, 752 20, 986, 000 











WEE ncnntascieincnnenbaceuteonsvatsbenenbmebebiaiels 134,070,519 | 172, 476, 193 158, 498, 000 
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Mr. Manon. We have with us at this time Lieutenant Colonel 
Hunsaker, who will make the presentation. 
Will you please proceed, Colonel Hunsaker? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hunsaker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this budget estimate of $158,498,000 of which $154,907,000 is direct 
obligations, provides for second destination commercial transporta- 
tion required to support the worldwide activities of the Air Force. 
Chart 1, page D-IV-—14, illustrates the areas where these dollar are 
spent. Aur Force requirements for second destination transportation 
fall within four general categories which are summarized for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957 on chart 2, page D-IV-15. 


EXAMPLE OF FIRST DESTINATION MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. Why do you not take just a moment and give us an 
example of first destination materiel? 

Would that be materiel that is manufactured and sent to a depot? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is typical; is it not? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. That is a typical example and, for example, it 
would be an engine which would be procured and within that pro- 
curement cost would be the cost of putting it into the depot system. 
After it is in the depot the distribution from there to the using bases 
is what we term “second destination transportation.”’ 

Mr. Manon. Is second destination transportation usually transpor- 
tation from a depot to another military installation? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of deliveries which have a first des- 
tination later have a second destination? Some things would be con- 
sumed at the depot, but many things are not. In fact, most things 
are not. 

How big is this thing? 

Colonel Hunsaker. I| do not have the ratios, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, do you have any idea about it? 

Colonel Hunsaker. We can furnish you with that estimate of the 
ratio. 

Mr. Manon. Just give us at this time what it would be, approxi- 
mately. 

Colonel Hunsaker. An approximation of what is spent on first 
destination would be approximately $170 million versus what we are 
spending now on second destination of $190 million. That is just an 
approximation, however. 

Mr. Manon. Are you Mr. Mautner? 

Mr. Mautner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you worked in this field at all times? 

Mr. Mautner. Yes, sir; I have, sir. 

Second destination transportation falls in my particular area of 
function, and I am reasonably certain it is approximately that which 
Colonel Hunsaker has just described to you. We can check that figure, 
though, and give you that information definitely. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the problem of second destination is 
a greater problem than first destination? 
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Mr. Mautner. Basically; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And a great deal more expensive? 

Mr. Mautner. As far as I know; yes, sir. 

Mr. Crow. Mr. Mahon, in general, first-destination transportation 
is about 1.5 to 1.65 percent of the cost of the item delivered. You do 
not have a static relationship between the cost of first destination in 
any fiscal year and second destination in the same year. You can 
understand that, of course, and I am not sure than $170 million is a 
good figure for any one of these years we have been talking about, 
but on a percentage basis it is about 1.5 to 1.65 percent of the dollar 
value of deliveries. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you are talking about the percentage of the cost 
of first destination and that is about 1.5 percent. Is that what you 
mean? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am trying to get in mind the magnitude of the 
first-destination problem as compared to the second-destination 
problem. 

Mr. Crow. Well, the first-destination operation would involve one 
move. That would involve the item moving one time from the plant 
to the first point of storage. The second-destination transportation 
would take in every subsequent move. So, over a period of time you 
might move a reparable item 15 or 20 or even 30 times, but not in 
the same year, of course, that you experience the initial cost of first 
destinations. I would like to submit for the record a summary table 
showing total costs of Air Force commercial transportation for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

Listed below is a summary by appropriation for the major categories of com- 
mercial transportation for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 





Epmenent Moterteh ond 

ange-of- | supply dis- 

Appropriation station tribution 
movements 


Aircraft and related procurement: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 


Major procureent other than aircraft: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal vear 1956 


Maintenance and operations: 


2 eee Ss 2, 573,930 | $187, 193, 000 

Fiscal year 1956 , 058, 2, 785, 780 192, 689, 393 

SROONE PON ROURs «pnb bs oudediepneicumnadceie 2, 344,558 | 148, 551,099 
Military personnel: 


Fiscal year 1957 58, 636, 000 . 636, 000 
TI Sole cu cinmandeed eebnamiadsncks 59, 851, 000 59, 851, 000 
EL. tonnes winiiecanenesemnnen 55, 975, 913 55, 975, 913 
Research and development: 
I NO 143, 009 |. 
Fiscal year 1956 1, 389, 494 142, 713 
ON ES ee a 1, 737, 975 121, 431 
Air Nati-nal Guard: 
a eae oe ail bende aie cen a aaR eRe 
a tee a ae ele emkiecaieial 
Fiscal year 1955 
Air Force Stock Fund: 
ee I oe OE Le ulcneieaee , 964, 
Fiscal year 1956 61, 584, 000 
SU ic inal scm binieuions 53, 551, 550 
Air Force Industrial Fund: 
Se nce hk Gadd ciyunmemesnitere cdl 7, 500 
Fiscal year 1954 8, 500 
Fiscal year 1955 0 |- 
Total, AF transportation: 
Fiseal year 1957 171, 535, 797 61, 435, 539 189, 176, 000 
ae ae 151, 317, 996 62, 851, 893 194, 482, 393 
Fiscal year 1955 129, 905, 650 58, 518, 518 150, 259, 444 


CATEGORIES OF REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Hunsaker. Category 1, “Transportation from Air Force 
depots.” This provides for movement of materiel from Air Force 
depots to using bases and to water and aerial ports of embarkation. 
The decreased fund requirement is principally due to the cost of 
commercial air in the United States being included in the item for 
commercial airlift. 

Category 2, “‘Military Sea Transportation Service”: This reimburses 
the Military Sea Transportation Service for ocean transportation of 
civilians and their dependents, cargo, and use of per diem vessels 
to, from, and within overseas areas. With the exception of am- 
munition peculiar to the Air Force, the Department of the Army will 
continue to budget for the movement of supplies and equipment 
shipped from Army depots to overseas ports in support of the Air 
Force. The increased fund request is due to the greater cost of 
returning cargo from the Far East during fiscal year 1957. 

Category 3, “Commercial airlift’’: Included in this item is domestic 
airlift in support of the Air Force, commercial airlift to augment the 
Military Air Transport Service, and reimbursement to the Post 
Office Department for the movement of airmail to and from overseas 
areas. The decreased fund requirement is related to a programed 
increase of MATS military capability. 

Category 4, ‘‘Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force”: This 
requirement provides for movement of supplies and equipment from 
Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Force installations when 
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made.for benefit of the Air Force. The decreased estimate is due to 


a reduced requirement in support of the man-year program and in 
anticipated reimbursements. 


USE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Since approximately 30 percent of this fund request as shown on 
chart 3, page D-IV-16, will be used to purchase commercial air 
transportation I would like to review our airlift operations. 

The Air Force policy on the use of airlift is to use this mode of 
transportation for the movement of high value and critical items of 
materiel which are susceptible to aerial movement. The use of airlift 
is directed toward attaining maximum force mobility and effectiveness 
while achieving overall economy of operation. The airlift system we 
have installed utilizes commercial air transportation in the United 
States and military and commercial transportation to and from 
overseas areas. 

The use of airlift is part of the Air Force modernized logistics 
system which includes the high value program, the new priorities 
system of requisitioning and the transceiver system. 

Records are being maintained and great care is being exercised in 
selecting the type of cargo to be shipped by air. For example, a 
recent survey discloses that approximately 85 percent of domestic 
and 70 percent of overseas cargo shipped is directly related to aircraft 
and are high-cost items such as carburetors, superchargers, electronic 
equipment, engines and hydraulic parts. 


CHARGES OF WASTE IN MILITARY AIR TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Mr. Manon. I want to read a statement here which I have before 
me in connection with the waste which has been charged to the 
Department of Defense in regard to the airlift of these items. I do 
not know whether it is applicable or not. 


Charges that the military transportation system represents an irresponsible 
waste of tax dollars were presented yesterday to the national transportation 
outlook conference of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The criticisms, centering on the Military Air Transportation Service and the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, were made by P. M. Shoemaker, president 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Shoem aker, who headed the transportation task force of the Hoover Commission 
on Government Reorganization, said adoption of modern traffic-management 
systems would save taxpayers untold millions of dollars. 

He described the Navy-operated MSTS as a $700 million enterprise that has 
“irrespuasibly failed to utilize available commercial transportation.” 

Shoemaker leveled similar criticism at the Military Air Transport Service. He 
said MATS carries much nonessential freight that should not be handled by ‘‘the 
most expensive form of transportation.’”’ Furthermore, he said, “it carries many 
hitchhiking servicemen who have collected a travel allowance of 6 cents a mile.” 

The Hoover group was astonished, he added, to learn that MATS has a com- 
petitor in the Navy’s Fleet Logistics Air Wing, commonly called Flogwings. 
Flogwings also showed ‘‘extensive failure to observe responsible passenger or 
cargo priorities,’’ Shoemaker reported. 


(The following comments were furnished for the record :) 


The Government has historically been required to maintain in operation and 
reserve a nucleus of aircraft and ships which could ke promptly employed in 
meeting military emergencies overseas and which could serve as the base for war- 
time expansion to meet the continuing total requirements of the military effort. 
Prudent management of this available transportation requires optimum use of 
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their capabilities during peacetime in order to maintain them at a high level of 
effectiveness at minimum cost to the taxpayer 

The Devartment of Defense position regarding the operation of MSTS is that 
the directives under which the operations of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service are conducted currently are sufficiently clear to assure the maximum 
practicable utilization of private facilities where such facilities are available and 
adequate, with appropriate consideration for military necessities and prudent 
management. That these directives have been effective is reflected in the. fact 
that, for the past year or more, approximately 75 percent of all outbound military 
cargo has moved to overseas areas in privately owned and operated ships. The 
remainder has comprised movements which, because of statutory limitations, 
are restricted to transportation in Government-owned ships; such as, assembled 
aircraft moving in quantities to require the use of Navy-manned carriers; 
and movements of special projects involving security restrictions or to remote 
areas where no commercial shipping services are available. 

Regarding the comment about hitchhiking servicemen who have collected a 
travel allowance of 6 cents a mile: 

The Department of Defense in replying to the Hoover Commission report 
stated that a cash allowance should not be paid to an individual when trans- 
portation is furnished by the Government on a space-available basis or otherwise. 

The Air Force adheres to this principle. Air Foree Manual 173-30 (Travel 
and Transportation Administrative Procedures), part 8, paragraph 80102¢(4) 
states ‘‘Where a member is furnished transportation by means of a Government- 
owned vessel or vehicle, by water, land, or air the claimant will state on the 
voucher the kind of transportation and points between which used.”’ A person 
submitting a travel voucher containing false information with intent to defraud 
is subject to prosecution under existing laws. 


SCREENING OF AIR CARGOES 


Mr. Manon. Colonel, when I interrupted you, you were telling 
about how well the Air Force is screening its cargoes in order to carry 


only Hi-Valu materiel; were vou not? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent have you been successful in that field? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Approximately 83 percent of the cargoes 
carried are critical or Hi-Valu materiel. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that 17 percent is of questionable 
importance insofar as being transported by air is concerned? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir; we have a recognizable difference 
between high priority and the lower priority materiel that is carried. 
Our schedules are based upon carrying the high-priority materiel. 
However, at times a full load does not generate in priority materials 
at the time those flights operate. It is good management to use all 
of that space, since the aircraft is going anyway. So the balance of 
the space is filled up with filler cargo. 

Mr. Manon. In selecting filler cargo, do you discriminate very 
much or do you just load in whatever might be available? 

Colonel Hunsaker. There is a limited amount of discrimination 
available to us. It is based upon what is available for shipment right 
at that time. However, we do have separate priorities and they do 
apply, and we do take the next highest priority for movement. 

Mr. Manon. General Ruestow, what is your answer to that? 

General Ruestrow. In Oakland, for example, the logistics control 
group knew at all times what we wanted in the Far East in the way 
of priority cargo. It might not necessarily have been first priority, 
but it was priority. 

There was not enough airlift available to carry all the priority 
material and some shipments had to go by fast water shipment. 
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If this airlift space became available, the logistics control group in 
Oakland, with that information, would divert priority cargo to fill 
the available transport space. 

Mr. Manon. Well, suppose you have a MATS plane flying the 
Atlantic? 

General Rursrow. In other words, they weren’t handling just 
anything. It was material that we categorized as priority. 

Mr. Manon. If you have a MATS flight across the Atlantic and 
you have high priority or first and second priority material aboard, 
and you have some space left, it would not be good business to say 
“well, we have got to send these sacks of cement over there, anyway, 
so we will just put them in the airplane’’? 

General Rurstow. No, sir; in Brooklyn there is a logistics control 
group doing the same thing for Europe, and they direct what ship- 
ments go into the port from our depots. That control group in 
Brooklyn directs everything in the way of material into the port. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be better for the airplane to fly empty 
than to fly with a heavy cargo which was not too urgent? 

General Rurstow. I would not think so, Mr. Mahon. 

General Bocart. It would seem to me that it would be much better, 
for example, to ship a lot of mop handles to fill up an aircraft than it 
would be to pay extra to ship those same mop handles by water trans- 
port or by other means if the aircraft had to go anyway. 

Mr. Manon. Well, it takes so much power and fuel to transport 
things by air and it seems to me that mop handles and pingpong 
balls would be rather light, especially if the mop handles were well 
cured. However, I am just wondering if you can ship them practi- 
cally for nothing by sea, whereas it is very expensive to ship by 
air. 

I am just questioning. I do not know about the desirability of fill- 
ing a plane up with materiel that has to go, anyway, when you could 
just as well ship it by commercial or by “the Military Sea Transport 
Service. 

General Bocart. Well, the point is, sir, if the aircraft has to go 
regardless of whether it is full or not, you might as well fill the air- 
craft with these other items rather than paying for shipping them by 
some other means; would not that be reasonable? 

Mr. Manon. Well, it all depends on how much additional it would 
cost you to get the extra load across. That is something about which 
I do not know anything. You people ought to know about it, or some- 
one who deals with the problem. 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir; I do know the difference between air 
versus surface, and we have an example of that that we will show in a 
few minutes. However, I would like to make this point: This airlift 
is not established on the basis of a peacetime economic situation. It 
is established to meet a wartime requirement. Therefore, its use in 
peacetime is actually good management because it is established to 
meet a wartime requirement, and if you do not use it in peacetime, 
you are not taking proper advantage of its productivity. 

General Bocart. I think the question really was: ‘‘What difference 
is there between flying an aircraft 85 percent loaded and flying one 
100 percent loaded?” 

Mr. Mauon. That is the point. 
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General CaLttaHan. The incremental cost or the additional cost 
to operate that aircraft because it is loaded a little heavier weuld 
be very, very small, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I would just like to know for sure. You could draw 
that deduction, but that, undoubtedly, has been computed, and 
someone certainly knows that sort of information. 

If you put on a thousand extra pounds in an airplane that is just 
only partially loaded, how much in fuel would that extra thousand 
pounds of cargo mean? Would it be practically nothing? 

Colonel Hunsaxker. It would mean an almost infinitesimal cost. 
It is almost nil. In other words, the cost of operating an airplane 
empty is almost the same as operating one loaded because you have the 
same crew cost, and almost the same fuel cost. There is very little 
difference in the actual operating cost between empty and fully loaded. 

That is why we say “‘take advantage of the full airplane load.” 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I wish when this record comes to you, Colonel, 
you will check that and give it a very well considered answer. 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Cost oF OPERATING AIRCRAFT PARTIALLY LOADED 


Flight costs have been computed for flights by C—124 cargo aircraft from Travis 
Air Force Base, Calif., to Hickam Field, T. H., and from Dover, Del., to Lajes, 
Azores, which are representative segments of the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS) routes. 

Under normal operating conditions it would cost about $213 more for fuel to 
fly one of these aircraft fully loaded for 2,200 miles than it would cost for fuel 
to fly the same distance empty, or without cargo. On this basis the average 
increase in cost amounts to 9.7 cents per mile for a completely loaded aircraft 
over the operating costs of an empty aircraft. The differential in cost is approxi- 
mately three-tenths of 1 cent per mile for each thousand pounds of cargo added 
in an airplane that is only partially loaded. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you mean to say that a commercial 
airplane which will carry, say, 50 passengers, can fly with 50 passen- 
gers, for approximately the same amount of fuel cost as it can fly 
with 1 passenger? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, passengers are not very heavy as compared 
to cargo which may be carried in the aircraft. 

All right; proceed. 


USE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Colonel Hunsaxer. The rest of the cargo is related to support 
of personnel and base maintenance. This includes shipment of such 
items as fresh food to our outlying stations, which are inaccessible by 
surface transportation because of climatic conditions, and materiel 
used in repairing vehicles and engineering equipment. 

We now have approximately a year’s experience in operating the 
revised logistics system and have made good progress toward effec- 
tively managing and controlling the use of airlift. For example, 
we have found that by consolidating engines with other airlift require- 
ments and utilizing military capability augmented by commercial 
airlift as required, better results have been obtained. This has per- 
mitted flexibility of scheduling and better management of allocated 
space. 
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The present logistics system which includes the use of airlift, 
permits economies to be made in procurement of supplies and equip- 
ment. Ihave prepared an analysis of comparative costs of an engine 
procured on a short pipeline versus a long pipeline. 

Chart 4, page D-IV-17, illustrates the estimated procurement and 
movement costs of a J—57—-21 engine used on the F-100 aircraft, 
which will actually be in overseas areas for a period of 4 years beginning 
January 1956. The costs included in this study for procurement and 
transportation of this engine were computed on the basis that 3,093 
engine changes will be required during that period of time and the 
programed flying hours will continue on the same level as reflected in 
the fiscal year 1958 program. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of transportation are you considering? 
Are you considering MATS or commercial air? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. This estimate was made on the basis of the 
rates of commercial air. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that would take into account the 
amortization of the cost of the airplane and the pay of the crew, and 
everything involved? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Yes, sir. 

A reduced requirement of $38,446,000 is realized as a result of 
utilizing airlift for the 4-year period in contrast with surface trans- 
portation. Similar economies will be realized in varying degrees for 
all new engines procured on the basis of a short pipeline even though 
air transportation costs are higher. 

In support of the Air Force program for fiscal year 1957 a require- 
ment exists for the airlifting to and from overseas areas of 14,134 
engines. Most of these engines will be transported by military air- 
craft. Assuming that all of these engines were transported by com- 
mercial carriers at commercial rates, the cost would be $22.9 million. 
As a result of our increased military capability we are requesting 
$16.7 million for commercial augmentation of Military Air Transport 
Service. This commercial augmentation will enable the Air Force to 
meet the priority airlift requirements of the Department of Defense 
which are in excess of the Military Air Transport Service military 
airlift capability. 

I would like to emphasize at this point, however, that our primary 
consideration in adopting this modern air logistics system is to enable 
us to meet our emergency requirement. A byproduct of the system 
is the economies to be realized in the procurement and storage of Air 
Force materiel. 

AIRLIFT IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chart 5, on page D-IV-18, illustrates the domestic network served 
by the system which operates between Air Force depots, aerial ports 
of embarkation, and Strategic and Air Defense Command bases. 
Our airlift operation in the United States is contract airlift using 
commercially owned, operated, and maintained aircraft. ‘This is in 
accordance with the national transportation policy as set forth in the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The contracts contain provisions for a 
minimum mileage guaranty for the carrier and a minimum aircraft 
oe for the Air Force, permitting the lowest possible rate to the Air 

orce. 
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AIRLIFT TO AND FROM OVERSEAS AREAS 


The Military Air Transport Service provides the airlift capability 
to meet the requirements of the Department of Defense. Approxi- 
mately $32.4 million will be spent in fiscal year 1956 and $16.7 million 
is requested for fiscal year 1957 for commercial air services to augment 
the Military Air Transport Service capability to meet requirements 
of the military services. 


RESULTS GAINED FROM THE USE OF AIRLIFT 


Combat effectiveness has been improved through the use of airlift 
as illustrated by such examples as: 

(a) The Air Force commander in Europe reports that the time an 
aircraft is out of commission for parts has been reduced by approxi- 
mately 58 percent. Previously where 5 aircraft were out of com- 
mission for parts, 3 are now back in operation. 

(6) During calendar year 1955 the number of B-47’s worldwide 
which were not fully equipped decreased from 50 percent to approxi- 
mately 15 percent. This has materially increased the effectiveness 
of our bomber force and can be attributed in large part to the use of 
airlift. 

MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 


Examples of management improvement are: 

(a) The memorandum of understanding with the Army in which 
the Air Force contracts for the airlift of dependents to and from 
overseas areas for the Army and Air Force. More economic utiliza- 


tion of commercial airlift will result from this consolidated procure- 
ment program which became operative on October 1, 1955. 

(6) The development of unit loading and container shipping show 
that the use of these methods result in reduced pilferage, damage, 
handling costs, and packing. 


CONCLUSION 


The transportation budget presented here is directly related to the 
size, activity, deployment, and effectiveness of the Air Force. We 
have developed factors based upon previous experience, applied im- 
proved management procedures, and related these factors to the new 
Air Force programs. We are requesting $158,498,000 in fiscal year 
1957 which is $13,978,113 less than in fiscal year 1956. This is 
primarily due to the increased capability of the Military Air Transport 
Service to provide airlift to the Department of Defense. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel Hunsaker. 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, let us proceed with the next item. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Greiner will cover that. 

Colonel Gretner. Mr. Chairman, I covered projects 434 and 436 
in my statement. However, we have further justification backup 
material under section III. We also have witnesses here to answer 
any questions, if you want them. 

Mr. Manon. We will proceed. 
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PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


At this point in the record we will insert the appropriate justification 
page on project 434, ‘Printing and reproduction.” 
(The page referred to follows:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
ProGRAM 430—Logistical support 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $26, 766, 000 
Fiscal year 1956-- ------ a tii hada iia etbecmtutd wie tnecaa Ges ees 23, 080, 593 
Fiscal year 1955 24, 003, 998 


This project provides for expenses incident to the Department of the Air Force 
printing and reproduction requirements which come within the scope of title 44, 
United States Code, and the printing and binding regulations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, Congress of the United States. 

Excluded from this project are printing and reproduction requirements for 
medical activities, the Air National Guard, research and development, mutual 
defense assistance program, and the operational requirements of nonindustrialized 
Air Force field printing plants. 

Printing requirements are composed of two major categories as follows: 


Summary of requirements 


| Fi i | as | ain 
MeL | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Category | 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
' 


| | 
(a) Departmental printing. ----.---..---- eeecnen= Fs | $10, 938, 528 | $12,991,000 | $13, 202, 300 
(6) Field printing one ee een eee cereen nee ene- === ' | 13,065,470 | 10, 089, 593 13. 563, 700 


UG RS deat ess et sos 5 Lodbebdeatesana : 24, 003, 998 23, 080, 593 26, 766, 000 


Mr. Manon. We shall be glad to hear from Colonel Parr at this 
time. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


PROJECT IDENTIFICATION 


Colonel Parr. Budget project 434 provides funds necessary for 
the Department of the Air Force printg program. Our fiscal year 
1957 estimates include an amount of $13,202,300 for departmental 
needs. Departmental printing is that printing which is for general 
use throughout the Air Force, and $13,573,700 for field printing, or 
that printing which is for use primarily within one major Air Force 
command. The total amount estimated is $26,766,000. Budget 
project 434, does not include medical, mutual defense assistance 
program, Air National Guard, research and development, and non- 
industrially funded field printing plants. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING ESTIMATES 


The printing and reproduction requirements of the Air Force cannot 
be predicated on any single Air Force program, but reflect the needs 
of many programs, inasmuch as printed material supports all aspects 
of the Air Force mission. Information upon which to develop this 
estimate was obtained therefore by canvassing all Air Staff offices and 
commands. Detailed information pertinent to the number of forms 
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and publications needed for the budget year was obtained. It was 
then screened and priced at this headquarters by individual considera- 
tion of each item submitted. 


UTILIZATION OF FUNDS 


Chart V on page D-IV-—5, broadly illustrates the two main cate- 
gories of Air Force printing under budget project 434. It indicates 
that in fiscal year 1955, $10.9 million was expended for departmental 
printing and $13.1 million for field printing. 

The first overlay indicates where we spent our departmental funds 
in fiscal year 1955. 

As can be seen the largest source of procurement was from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Some $2.2 million was obtained from com- 
mercial printing sources on waiver from the Government Printing 
Office. Some $0.5 million of printing was obtained from Defense 
Printing Service, located in the Pentagon. The printing obtained 
from Defense Printing Service consists of high-priority jobs and clas- 
sified material. For example, the printing of budget estimates that 
are produced on a priority basis, is printed here. The portion of the 
chart that referes to “other’’ amounting to $0.7 million is that printing 
that we procure from Bureau of Engraving, Army shelf stock, and 
General Services Administration. 

The second overlay illustrates the sources of procurement from 
which our field printing was obtained in fiscal year 1955. As can be 
seen approximately two-thirds or $8.6 million was obtained from com- 
mercial sources under a limitation authorized by the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing and $4.5 million was procured from our 
industrially funded field printing plants. 


CURRENT STATUS OF FUNDS 


As of the close of fiscal year 1955, obligations for project 434 are 
$24,003,998. Our records indicate that during the first 4 months of 
fiscal year 1956, $7.1 million or 31 percent of the available funds have 
been obligated. 


INCREASES 


Our estimate for fiscal year 1957 shows an increase of $2.8 million 
over fiscal year 1955 obligations and $3.7 million over fiscal year 1956. 

Our need for additional funds in the technical publications area has 
been pointed out by the chairman of the depot support panel! Addi- 
tional increases are required in the following areas: 

(a) Increase in funds for specialized publications, which are for 
the most part onetime documents which do not fit in any standard 
media. This category includes funds for classified publications in 
the intelligence and psychological warfare areas ($167,000); increase 
to the on-the-job training publications ($45,000) ; increases to Bureau 
of the Budget approved periodicals ($117,000); testaments and 
prayer books ($36,000); and many other publications required by Air 
Force activities such as the Air Academy, Continental Air Com- 
mand, and the Chaplain. 

(6) Increases in tabulating paper as a result of the emphasis being 
placed by the Air Force on mechanizing its accounting and requisi- 
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tioning procedures. A major factor in the increase of fiscal year 
1957 over 1956 is due to a requirement for one form that is needed to 
mechanize a portion of the Air Force requisitioning system. 

(c) Increases in cut sheet forms which include the largest group of 
forms used by the Air Force. The use of the form as a tool of man- 
agement has been increasing yearly in the Air Force. Unnumbered 
forms are continuously being evaluated at all organizational levels 
by forms: managers and integrated into the forms management 
program. Requirements for forms for the budget year were based 
primarily on consumption and inventory data of forms issued and 
stored by the Air Force supply system. Items were included for 
procurement only when the stock balance indicated that procurement 
action would be necessary. 


CONTROLS EXERCISED 


All printing and reproduction requirements included in project 
434 come within the scope of Title 44: United States Code and the 
regulations of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 

In addition to these congressional controls, Air Force printing is 
subject to controls by: 

(a) Bureau of the Budget circulars, which control all periodicals 
and establish standards for letterheads, stationery, and similar items. 

(6) Policy control by a committee in Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, which consists of an Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
as chairman, and five other members. 

(c) Local command printing-control agencies. 

(d) Application of standards to official Air Force publications 
through means of Air Force directives. 

(e) Air Force-wide forms-management program. 

(f) Controlled distribution by establishing criteria by which 
printed matter is distributed. 

(g) Periodic inspection, review of printing procured, and evalua- 
tion of Air Force field printing plant operation. 

(A) Financial and operational reports submitted periodically to 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 


Existing procedures are constantly evaluated in order to assure 
economical and efficient conduct of the Air Force printing program. 
During the past year the following improvements have been effected: 

(a) A further refinement of the stock balance report of publications 
and blank forms has been made to eliminate overstockage and to 
provide consumption data for budget preparation. 

(6) We are conducting two physical inventories of blank forms in 
depot stocks per year. 

(c) We have revised procedures pertaining to requisition and ship- 
ment of electrical accounting machine cards to effect quarterly 
shipments directly from the printer to using activities. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel Parr. 
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Disposition oF DECEASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mauon. The next item for consideration is Project 436, 
Disposition of deceased personnel, and at this point in the record we 
will insert the appropriate pages of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


ProGram 430.—Logistical support 


Project 436. Disposition of deceased personnel: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 datas _... $1, 646, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ : ~san=e.) eee 
Fiscal year 1955 L, 045, 487 


This project provides for expenses incident to the care and disposition of remains 
of deceased Air Force personnel, the travel of escorts, recovery of remains, 
procurement of mortuary supply items, and other related expenses. 

The estimated number of Air Force deaths is based upon peacetime mortality 
rates developed for the past 4 years by Headquarters United States Air Force, 
applied to the military man-years programed for fiscal year 1957. 

Following is a comparison of fund requirements by major category of expense, 
for fiscal years 1955-57: 








l 
ibaa Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Category of expenst | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(a) Administrative requirements for Air Force mortuaries-- $212, 979 257, 767 | $259, 000 
Man-years. ---- Hain (26) | (30) (31) 
(b) Complete funeral expenses. ....-.......-------------------| 832, 508 | 1, 293, 800 1, 387, 000 


I iis chicane sides scdp vin siciice eesighilegl miata | 4 045, 487 | 1, 551, 567 | 1, 646, 000 


(a) Administrative requirements for Air Force mortuaries, $259,000. 

This estimate includes pay of civilian personnel, travel, and local purchase of 
supplies in connection with the operation of Air Force mortuaries. 

Mortuary personnel implement and administer plans, policies, and programs, 
in connection with the search, recover, indentification, preparation, and disposi- 
tion of deceased personnel. 

In overseas areas the military service having predominate personnel strength 
operates the mortuary for all services. 

(b) Complete funeral expenses, $1,387,000. 

This estimate covers requirements for complete mortuary services, transporta- 
tion of remains, transportation of escorts, equipment, and other related expenses. 
Also included are costs for transportation of remains, mortuary services, and 
supplies for deceased dependents of Air Force personnel assigned overseas. 

Unit-cost data obtained from fiscal year 1955 cost records maintained by the 
Department of the Air Force have been used in developing fiscal year 1957 
requirements. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Mr. Munro, with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
funds are provided under this project to care for the remains of 
deceased Air Force personnel. The expenses involved include 
embalming, casketing and shipment of remains, transportation of 
escorts, and other related costs. This mission is performed under 
the provisions of Public Law 495, 83d Congress. 


COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The estimate is computed on the basis of mortality rates deter- 
mined within the Air Force. Mortality rates times the programed 
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average troop strength of the Air Force provides the estimated number 
of deaths the Air Force will suffer. The number of deaths times the 
unit costs, as gained from experience, determines the amount of 
funds which must be expended for care and disposition of remains. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MORTUARIES 


The remains of personnel who die overseas are identified, prepared, 
and returned to a port of entry in the United States. An escort is 
normally assigned at the United States port of entry and the remains 
are transported to the place of burial designated by the next of kin. 

In the United States, contracts are awarded annually to civilian 
funeral directors. The contracts are awarded on a competitive bid 
basis, and the services and supplies are obtained at considerably less 
cost than is normally charged the general public. 


COST DATA 


The average costs shown in the estimate are based on actual ex- 
perience. In each case of death, the cost of every item is recorded. 
This information provides average unit costs on an annual basis, 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DEATHS 


In fiscal year 1955 the Air Force suffered a total of 1,938 deaths 
with 514 occurring overseas and 1,424 in the Zone of Interior. In 
fiscal year 1956 it is estimated the Air Force will suffer a total of 

2,078 deaths with 623 occurring overseas and 1,455 in the Zone of 
Interior. For fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that the Air Force will 
suffer a total of 2,026 deaths. Of these, 607 will occur overseas and 
1,419 will occur in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, sir. 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The next item for consideration is project 438, “Base maintenance 
and operations.” 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, this project will be covered by 
Maj. Gen. Paul E. Ruestow. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we shall insert the appro- 
priate pages of the justification. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
ProGRAM 430.—Logistical support 


Project 438. Base maintenance and operations: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 _ $244, 346, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_----._----- 242, 857, 106 
Fiscal year 1955 _...---- 220, 623, 602 


This project provides for expenses incident to the base maintenance and 
operations of installations whose primary mission is the logistical support of the 
Air Force. Funds are provided also for locally procured supplies and services 
furnished to other organizations or activities, which are tenants on the installations 
or attached to the installations for logistical support in accordance with established 
policies of the Air Force governing tenancy. 


78115—56——75 
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Requirements to support the base programs have been computed on the basis of 
factors developed from the actual experience data of fiscal year 1955 related to the 
number of installations and number of base personnel assigned during that year. 
The resultant factors have been applied to the programed base operations in 
order to obtain the individual base requirements projected for fiscal year 1957. 


Summary of requirements 





| Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fisea] year 1957 
actual estimate estimate 


ok ieee | $141,895,724 | $161, 140,000 $163, 720, 700 
Spee cig oo 2209 eh 3 ade ete te Fe (42, 858) (45, 625) | (45, 756) 
imma Nh ce 32, 989, 042 34, 139, 106 | 30, 683, 300 
Contractor-ope rated installations. ___- 350, 038 905, 000 | 1, 320, 000 
| 
| 


Category 


Contractual maintenance of equipment- 658, 869 | . 690, 000 1, 500, 000 
Rentals of real property 537. 921 . 313, 000 1, 313, 000 
Electrical accounting machine rentals... -.....---- | 656, 245 | 9, 200, 000 | 12, 186, 000 
Purchased utilities _- 738, 704 | 555, 000 | 10, 005, 000 
Contract technical services 272, 049 | 100, 000 | 2, 457, 000 
Real property maintenance by contract__._ —- 033, 919 | 3, 800, 000 5, 000, 000 
Commercial communications .__...-...--- 103, 981 | , 610, 000 7, 700, 000 
Commercial transportation _- 229, 838 | . 254, 000 2, 236, 000 

Education of dependents__ - net deo Rlcheste ie te ieceaa 40, 407 100, 000 105, 000 
Laundry and dry cleaning. : 441, 250 545, 000 | 553, 000 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act._--._.---___-. 791, 255 | 421, 000 292, 000 
Off-duty education program _----- a Be 176, 943 175, 000 175, 000 
Travel requirements___ _- “_ 3, 098, 223 3, 400. 000 3, 500, 000 
Other nonpersonne]l expenses <atine’ 2, 609, 194 1, 600. 000 1, 600, 000 


VE SNWDoONews 


UR cas a oncek anh edad adie aberwee nas shamaewe ‘ , 623, 602 242, 857, 106 244, 346, 000 


Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed, General? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Rurstow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
our estimate for project 438 in fiscal year 1957 is $244,346,000. 
Colonel Greiner has described the programs used in its preparation. 
I have a few general comments to make before explaining the details 
of the estimate. 


FUNCTIONS UNDER THIS PROJECT 


Base maintenance and operations is often considered a house- 
keeping project because it covers such services as upkeep of buildings 
and grounds, base transportation, guards, fire protection, and ad- 
ministrative services and functions. At logistic installations, however, 
this project also furnishes services which are a vital and intimate 
part of the prime mission area and go beyond pure housekeeping. 

For example, this project provides the electrical accounting ma- 
chines which are used to control our supply operation. These 
machines also provide the necessary reports and data to manage the 
Air Force, for example, the reports and data to control and administer 
our personnel. The same machines and their operators are used to 
maintain an efficient production control in our maintenance depots. 

This project pays for the special communications network which is 
an integral part of our logistical system. Over these communications 
our supply re quisitions and distribution control data are transmitted. 
An example is the operation of the transceiver which speeds up the 
transmission of requisitions and eliminates error. 

These machines and communications are directly responsible for 
many of the improvements that have been made in the management 
of our resources and will make further improvement possible. 
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This project also includes personnel for the management function. 
The air materiel area commander and his staff have important respon- 
sibilities for management of the logistic operation, not only at their 
own depots, but on a worldwide basis as well. For example, the com- 
mander of Oklahoma City air materiel area, having prime responsibil- 
ity for B-47 parts, is required to manage those parts throughout the 
Air Force system, including overseas. Many of the members of this 
commander’s staff performing this function are funded from this 
project. Such activities include the commanders’ office, manpower 
control, programing, civilian and military personnel administration, 
and the inspector general and judge advocates. The comptroller 
whose financial operations include accounting, management analysis, 
finance, budget and statistics are included. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESTIMATES 


Requirements included in this estimate are developed at AMC in- 
stallations based on approved Air Force programs. The installation 
commander has been assigned a mission and a workload. As the 
initial step in budget preparation and using past experience he deter- 
mines and states his requirements to do his job. The estimates are 
then reviewed by Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. Further 
scrutiny is accomplished by Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
Department of Defense, and Bureau of the Budget. The estimate now 
being presented to you has been adjusted and reviewed through this 
process. 
I have a series of view graphs designed to give further emphasis and 
justification to this budget estimate. Prints of these Vu-Graphs are 
included in the working book, beginning with page D-IV-19. The 
first, a world map, shows the location of the major installations which 
are supported from project 438. The next, a pie chart, on page D- 
IV-20, will depict the distribution of the total estimate by major 
category. Following these are six Vu-Graphs covering major dollar 
areas can be found on pages D-IV—21-26. 
1. Personal services. 
2. Local purchase of supplies, materials and equipment. 
3. Electrical accounting machine rentals. 

4. Purchased utilities. 

5. Commercial communications. 

). Other expenses. 

As I proceed I will explain some of the major variations from pre- 
vious years’ estimates. 

In the working book, Mr. Chairman, just the Vu-Graph is pre- 
sented, and my discussion of it is not in the book. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, Proceed. 


-_ 


LOCATION OF MAJOR INSTALLATIONS 


General Ruresrow. This first Vu-Graph singles out the major 
installations as supported from this project. 

In the United States there are 16. There are 8 air materiel areas, 
which are the largest installations and which are indicated by the 
circle; there are 7 depots indicated by the triangles, and our head- 
quarters, Air Materiel Command, is located at Wright-Patterson Air 
Base and is indicated by the star. 
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Over in Europe we have four air material areas also indicated by 
the circles and in the Far East we have 2, 1 in the area near Tokyo, 
Japan, and 1 in the Philippines. 

The two major elements of our workload at these installations are, 
of course, the people working thereat, and the facilities to be main- 
tained. At these installations there will be approximately 214,000 
people including the tenants. We have tenants from all the major 
commands, including combat units of the Strategic Air Command and 
the Air Defense Command. 

I might say at this point that there are many other smaller installa- 
tions as indicated by Colonel Greiner’s chart and those installations 
are listed for you in the working book. To give you an idea of the 
magnitude of the building maintenance problem—— 

Mr. Davis. Before we leave that, General, you have a star over 
there in Germany and one in Japan. Are those your two overseas 
headquarters installations of the AMC? 

General Rurstow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Where are those located, more specifically? 

General Rurestow. The one in Europe is located at Weisbaden, and 
we call that the Air Materiel Force, Europe; and the one in Japan is 
located about 30 miles outside of Tokyo and is called the Air Materiel 
Force, Far East. They control the operations of the depots in their 
areas and furnish the planning and liaison with the Air Force com- 
manders in that area. 

I might say that as a result of this recent change which took place 
on October 1, last, that the Air Materiel Command took over com- 
mand of the depots in the Far East and on January 1 took command 
of the depots in Europe. Up to that time they were under the theater 
Air Force commanders. 

In order to show you the magnitude of the building maintenance 
problem, in the United States alone we will be maintaining 109 million 
square feet of building space. These installations are industrial-type 
operations, and each one of these depots takes on truly the appearance 
of a major factory. To give you an idea of the problem there are 
pictures in the working book. 

Mr. Manon. Are you talking about the buildings which you main- 
tain? Do you mean the buildings at your depots? 

General Rurestow. Yes, sir; the buildings at these installations 
that are listed in the working book. 


BREAKDOWN OF FUND REQUEST 


The next Vu-Graph carries the total sum which we are requesting’ 
$244 million, and breaks it down into the major components. The 
largest component by far, accounting for 67 percent of the total, 
personal services. 

The local purchase of supplies and materiel accounts for 12.6 
percent, and electrical accounting machines, 5 percent; purchased 
utilities, 4.1 percent; communications, 3.1 percent, and all others 
grouped together, 8.2 2 percent. 

In the working book those are separated into some 60 line items, 
I will discuss the major segments. 

For the personal services we are asking for $163,700,000. This is to 
pay for 45,756 man-years. It represents an increase over our estimated 
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1956 obligations of $2.58 million. ‘This increase is due to two things: 
A wage increase, and an increase of 131 man-years. 

In order to give you an idea of how these people are used, I selected 
six of the largest users of these people. 


ACTIVITIES AT AIR INSTALLATIONS 


The next Vu-Graph shows our air installations activities which are 
responsible for maintaining the buildings and operating the fire depart- 
ments, operating the utilities plants, and so forth. These account for 
13,965 man-years. Our accounting and statistical services, which are 
really part of the prime mission function and management, account for 
8,470 man-years; base transportation, 4,400 man-years; security, 
4, 252 man-years; personnel administration and services, 3.639 man- 
years; and communications services, 1,559 man-years. The total 
accounts for over 75 percent of the total man-years. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


The next Vu-Graph compares the increases in personnel in this area 
for the past 2 years with the increases in personnel in the prime mission 
areas and the increases in the facilities to be maintained. 

You can see that in fiscal year 1956 in this area we had a 6.5 percent 
increase against prime mission personnel of 6.2 percent. 

The facilities which we maintain increased 22.7 percent. A good 
part of that was as a result of installations which we acquired from 
the Department of the Army. 

In fiscal year 1957 our personnel increased three-tenths of 1 percent, 
the prime mission personnel increased 3 percent, and our facilities 
increased 0.6 percent. Adding the 2 years, this gives a 23.3 percent 
increase in facilities against a 6.8 percent increase in our people and 
9.2 percent increase in prime mission personnel. 

I think that is a good indication of the fact that we are stretching 
further what resources we have in order to assume this workload. 

You will note that we will obligate in fiscal year 1956, about $14 
million more for personnel than we had originally estimated. That 
increase is accounted for by two things: 

$9.5 million is due to a wage increase, and $4.5 million is for unpro- 
gramed requirements; ones that we did not anticipate. 

We control people through the use of manning standards. 

The installations on the chart, appearing as the major users, have 
39 different standards which cover the amount of people that are to 
be used in that area. For example, take a carpenter shop. We can 
refer to a table and, based upon the square feet of an installation, be 
able to determine the number of locksmiths, carpenters, woodworkers, 
and foremen that would be normal for such installations. They are 
not arbitrary, but they are used by the installation in gauging their 
estimates and are used by us in reviewing the estimates. 


JNPROGRAMED OR UNFORESEEN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Davis. I wish you would go into this matter of these unpro- 
gramed or unforeseen requirements which you mentioned. 

General Runsrow. I have it in detail. That was the total of 1,385? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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General Rurstow. Six hundred and fifteen of it was accounted for 
in the statistical area and the accounting area as a result of new 
management reports. 

Four hundred and fifty of it is the result of organizationally integrat- 
ing the military assistance program into our normal function. That 
accounted for 450, but that is reimbursable from MDAP funds. 

There were 400 man-years allocated to the materiel force in the 
Far East, and 150 to the materiel force in Europe for offshore procure- 
ment. Those totaled up to slightly more than 1,300, but there was 
an offsetting decrease of 230 in other areas. 


OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Davis. Is offshore procurement a reimbursable item from 
MDAP? 

General Rurstow. It would be if the procurement were for MDAP. 
Probably a good part of it is procurement for our own requirements, 
and that would not be reimbursable. 


MANAGEMENT REPORTS 


Mr. Manon. With reference to these management reports, does that 
represent a matter of improvement or retrogression? 

General Rurstow. Well, as I pointed out a little earlier, we are 
taking a good look at those reports, We have to in order to control 
the situation. The Air Materiel Command comptroller came in just 
the other day and said “we are unable to give you the service that you 
fellows are asking for. You will have vour choice. We are going to 
have to eliminate some of the reports and you decide which ones you 
want to eliminate.”’ 

I offer that as an indication that we are getting down to those reports 
which we consider we must have if we are to manage this flow of 
material and control our people. 

General Bocart. I think you will find that a fairly high percentage 
of that increase in management reports is attributable to the installa- 
tion of these pilot systems which we have explained to the committee; 
the effort, for example, to install the work measurement system 
throughout the Air Materiel Command. When you put in one of 
these pilot systems, temporarily, at least, you increase the load until 
you are able to get the system working and then you can eliminate 
the old system. However, for a period of time, and in the case of 
this particular effort, it is going to be quite a period of time, we will 
be duplicating effort, I am sure, sir. 

General Ruresrow. Another example of that is this study which 
was made by Ernst & Ernst which involved the overhaul operations— 
for example a generator—and determining just how much manpower 
should go into each step and how much time, instead of leaving it to a 
scattergun approach. 

A properly planned overhaul operation involves having parts 
brought in at the right time and keeping people the minimum amount 
of time to do the job. 

If we do not do that, people are not going to put in the minimum 
time to accomplish a job, and we are not going to be sure that the parts 
are flowing. If the parts do not flow, there will be idle time. That 
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is the purpose of the study. It will also be reflected in these manning 
standards as we go along, and it will result in the improvement of 
those standards. 

LOCAL PURCHASE 


The next Vu-Graph shows the local purchase area and accounts for 
12.6 percent of the total amount requested. 

I will give you the actual obligations for 1955, the estimated obliga- 
tions for 1956—that reflects a half- year’s actual experience—and the 
estimated requirements for 1957. 

Those four pictures indicate the four items for this category of 
expense. 

The first item, represented by the green truck, is for automotive 
petroleum for which we are requesting $9,464,000. This is an increase 
of $1.5 million over last year. That increase is due largely to in- 
creased requirements in Spain where we supply all three services and 
the construction contractor. We will be reimbursed by the con- 
struction contractor. 

The second item is heating fuels, represented by the coal car. 
That represents $5,345,000 and is an increase of $400,000. That is 
the result of having to heat the additional facilities which we have 
acquired during 1956, in 1957, for the full year, because they went 
into the program during 1956. 

The third area is operating supplies. These supplies are for the 
maintenance of our buildings, the maintenance of our automotive 
equipment, office supplies and many others. All of those are on a 
local purchase basis. 

For operating supplies, we are asking for $13,974,300 in fiscal year 
1957. This represents a decrease of $4.7 million from fiscal year 
1956 requirements and in this area we may have estimated it too fine. 
Based on the experience in fiscal year 1956 we have had to spend 
more money then we had originally estimated at the time this estimate 
was prepared. In other words, we did not have the experience avail- 
able and we may have to readjust our program slightly. 

Likewise, in regard to new equipment, represented by that type- 
writer, we are asking for $1.9 million which is a decrease of $600,000 
from the estimates of this year. 

General Dau has reported to you our concept of local purchase in 
this area, and I will not spend any more time on that. However, 
there is a further detailed statement in the working book. 


ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


In the electrical accounting machines area, represented by our next 
Vu-Graph, we have $12,186,000 for this year, accounting for 5 percent 
of the total, an increase of $2,986,000. This increase is divided into 
two areas: First, the new electronic data processing machines of which 
we are procuring four ona rental basis. Those four machines will 
account for $1.4 million of the increase. Conventional machines will 
account for $1.5 million and that is primarily because we are providing 
for a full year’s operation on machines that were phased in during 
fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Anderson has given you a briefing on this and General Dau 
has commented on it also. 
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As I said before, the increasing complexity of the weapons systems 
demands more expensive and critical items and the more of these 
expensive and critical items which we have to control means that we 
have to manage very carefully. We think this provides the means 
by which we can manage our resources effectively without a propor- 
tionate increase in people. 

UTILITIES 


The next vu-graph shows the purchased utilities requirements—88 
percent of that amount is accounted for in the procurement of elec- 
tricity and gas and represents a $450,000 increase over last year. 
One-half of that is due to requirements in San Antonio of a new 
heating system and other facilities there, as well as an increase in 
heavy equipment at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

The sum of $200,000 is for other space additions for which we 
supply utility services. The rates for utilities in the various States, 
of course, are controlled by the public utility commissions. 


COMMUNICATIONS 





With respect to communications requirements, there is a $90,000 
increase. The bulk of that is, again, providing for a full year’s 
operation of equipment which we acquired in fiscal year 1956. 

In fiscal year 1956 we have estimated we will spend $3 million 
more than was originally estimated, and that is due to four unpro- 
gramed requirements involving the following: Postage, which accounts 
for $2.2 million; voice circuits supporting our transceivers network, 
$400,000; expansion of base telephone systems in Oklahoma City and 
Warner-Robins, $150,000; teletype support for log-air operations on 
which you were briefed, $150,000. 


pray es Bibs 5h 2 ea 


OTHER CATEGORIES 




















The final vu-graph groups the other 12 categories. 
The largest one of these categories would be the accomplishment 
of maintenance of buildings by contract. We are asking for $5 
million which is $1.8 million less than the amount we had in fiscal 
year 1956. We are going to have to, do more with the people we 
have in the maintenanee of these facilities. 
The other 11 categories, I will not mention in order to save time, 
but they are listed in the working book. 
Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation. 
Mr. Manon. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Davis. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 
General Rurstow. Thank you, sir. 


Magsor ReEpatirs 


Mr. Manon. The next item for consideration is project 439, 
Major Repairs. 
Colonel Greiner, who will make the presentation? 
Colonel Greiner. Mr. Chairman, we have Colonel McLean who 
will present project 439, major repairs, if you would like to go into 
that at this time. 
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Mr. Manon. We are glad to have Colonel McLean with us. At 
this point in the record we will insert the appropriate pages of the 
justification. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


PrRoGRAM 430.—Logistical support 


Project 439. Major repairs: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 ___- $6, 247, 000 
Fiscal year 1956... .....-....-.- 5, 324, 700 
Fiscal year 1955 3, 804, 303 


This project provides funds to meet requirements for major repairs, rehabilita- 
tion, modification, and emergency repairs of ground and airfield facilities and 
other real property at logistical installations and facilities. All work falling 
within the scope of these requirements is beyond the airbase capacity of normal 
day-to-day maintenance. It is the type of work required to restore reparable 
real property and facilities to an economically usable condition or to modify and 
improve existing real property and facilities to meet demands of expanding 
logistical programs. Timely repairs prevent increased deterioration and greater 
expense in the future. Modification and improvements result in greater 
efficiency and economy of operations. 

The total estimate for Budget Project 439 by subproject is as follows: 

Fiscal year 

1957 estimate 
Major repairs and rehabilitation __ $2, 240, 500 
Modification ih : 3, 759, 500 
Emergency repairs_- ia si 247, 000 


Total Jos eyas a. , ; 6, 247, 000 


Except for emergency repairs, the specific tasks falling within the scope of this 
budget project were developed by the various major air commands at the installa- 
tion level as the result of onsite surveys. Subsequently they were subjected to 
critical scrutiny at command level and by appropriate representatives of the Air 
staff. During the process of review a number of the work projects were inspected 
onsite by representatives of Air Force headquarters, and others will be examined 
in the same manner before work is permitted to proceed during the budget year. 
Certain specific projects were eliminated on the basis of relative priority. 

A few typical examples of major repair projects are: 

(1) Repair of the runway at Tinker Air Force Base at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

(2) Replacement of underground steam lines at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, at a projected cost of $25,000. 

(3) Renovation of the gasline at the ocean terminal at Brookley Air Force 
Base, at $18,000. 

(4) Repair of electrical system at Kisarazu Air Force Base, at $16,000. 

In the budget year, prior to the initiation of any project, a thorough reevalu- 
ation of individual requirements will be made to insure consistency with current 
program priority criteria. 

Typical examples of modification projects are: 

(1) Installation of mechanical ventilating equipment in the heat treating room 
at Brookley Air Force Base, at an estimated cost of $10,000. 

(2) Modification of test cell apron by installation of a water-cooled air com- 
pressor at Kelly Air Force Base, at a cost of $17,000. 

(3) Modification of the operations hangar at Hill Air Force Base, by installa- 
tion of a pilots’ briefing room and administrative office in connection with a new 
Radar Approach Control Communications Center, estimated to cost $22,900. 

(4) Installation of direct-current power to the engine test cells at Tinker 
Air Force Base, at an estimated cost of $130,000. 

As was stated with respect to repair projects, modifications will not be started 
during the budget year until specifically approved as the result of reevaluation 
in the light of then current conditions. 

Within the scope of this project, funds are included to provide, at least in part, 
for emergency repairs, arising from such unpredictable occurrences as fires, 
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floods, storms, and similar happenings. The amount included in the estimate 
for this purpose, $247,000, represents a simple arithmetic average of the funds 
obligated under this category during the past 5 years. 

For fiscal year 1956 a reserve for emergency repairs amounting to $288,000 
has been included in a consolidated reserve under project 459. This amount is 
excluded, therefore, from the total project requirements for fiscal year 1956 
of $5,324,700. Funds are provided to pay the costs of specific emergency repairs 
under this project as the need arises. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 
PURPOSE OF FUNDS 


Colonel McLean. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this budget estimate provides for funds in amount of $6,247,000. to 
meet requirements for major repairs, rehabilitations, modifications, 
and emergency repairs of ground and airfield facilities of the Air 
Force. That is, it provides for funds to perform major maintenance 
and modification to existing real properties. All work falling within 
the scope of these requirements is normally beyond the capacity of 
day-to-day maintenance performed by airbase personnel. 


TYPE OF INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 


These installations and facilities, while normally located on airbases, 
are largely industrial in nature and consist of plant properties which 
provide logistical support for the Air Force. Such as are ad- 


ministrative facilities for management and control of the logistics 
system; warehouses for depot storage; shops and hangars for main- 
tenance and modification of aircraft and electronics and ground 
equipment; runways, taxiways, and access aprons for movement of 
aircraft; and miscellaneous other properties related to logistical 
installations. 

TYPE OF WORK 


For purpose of budget estimating, the type work covered in this 
budget project is divided into three categories, coded and identified 
as subprojects 439.1, major repairs and rehabilitation; 439.2, emer- 
gency repairs; and 439.3, modifications. 


MAJOR REPAIRS AND REHABILITATION ° 


Major repairs and rehabilitation work projects are proposed under- 
takings planned to restore plant properties to their originally designed 
capacity, and to an economically usable condition. For example, 
outdoor storage areas and streets require resurfacing, steam lines 
need replacing, and water wells require.repairs. 


EMERGENCY REPAIRS 


Emergency work projects provide for the repair, replacement, or 
restoration of properties damaged or destroyed through fires, floods, 
storms, or other similar adversities. 
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MODIFICATIONS 


Modification work projects are proposals designed to modify and 
improve existing plant properties to meet changing programs. New 
developments in aircraft, weapons, and equipment, as well as assign- 
ment and reassignment ‘of Air Force units generate changes in re- 
quirements. These in turn generate demands for changes in plant 
properties. Wherever possible, such demands are met in the most 
economical manner practicable through modifications of existing 
properties. For example, installation of fire detection and reporting 
systems will protect valuable inventories from possible damage or 
loss; installation of an air compressor in an engine test cell area will 
provide compressed air for test cells now under construction; and air 
conditioning of electronic computer rooms will improve efficiency of 
machines and operators. 


USE OF PAST YEARS’ FUNDS 


During the past 2 fiscal years, funds appropriated for this budget 
project were used to restore real property to originally designed capac- 
ity, and to modify existing real property. For example at Shelby 
Depot, platform surfac es of loading ramps and docks had settled and 
broken causing major repairs. Utility systems had deteriorated or 
become overloaded and were repls weed at Tinker and Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Bases. Protection of property against fire was insured 
through the installation of fire detection, alarm, and automatic sprink- 
ling systems at Gadsden, Griffiss, and Kelly Depots. Conveyor sys- 
tems and pneumatic tubes were installed at Kelly and Robins Depots. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ESTIMATE 


This estimate is developed by airbases and commands under guid- 
ance furnished by Air Force headquarters, and evolved through the 
process of establishing work projects and computing their costs. The 
amount of work required to complete the projects is determined from 
onsite surveys conducted to evaluate capacity and condition of exist- 
ing plant properties, and to determine their adequacy to meet demands 
of “assigned missions. Costs are then computed by applying to onsite 
findings, local cost experience data. Cost estimates of the projects 
are then grouped into categories and totaled. In the case of emergency 
repairs, a different procedure is used to develop the estimate. Actual 
cost expenditures for emergency repairs during the past 5 years are 
totaled and averaged and the result used as a guide for the estimate. 


REVIEW OF THE BUDGET ESTIMATE 


All work projects which comprise the proposed budget estimate 
are reviewed and evaluated by committees established for that pur- 
pose at airbases, major commands, and Air Force headquarters. 
Evaluation is made on the basis of cost, essentiality, technical prac- 
ticability, and benefit derived by the command. 
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PROPOSED USE OF FISCAL YEAR 1957 FUNDS 


Fiscal year 1957 funds will be used to meet requirements which 
stem from the programed materiel mission assigned each depot or 
logistical facility. ‘The funds will be used for such work projects as 
repair of steam lines, streets, and runways, installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems for fire control, improvement of warehouse lighting 
facilities, and emergency projects which may result from unpredictable 
adverse circumstances. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK PROJECTS 


1. Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla., major repairs to 
runway: Remove broken sections of NW/SE concrete runway and 
replace with new base and concrete pavement to conform with paving 
standards. This replacement consists of approximately 16,000 square 
yards at various locations throughout length of the runway. Present 
runway surface is breaking up under heavy aircraft traffic necessitated 
by construction of N/S runway. Estimated cost, $200,000. 

2. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio, major repairs 
to electrical system central heating plant: Replace badly deteriorated 
electric lighting and power system installed in 1934, with modern, 
controlled wiring system. Replacement is necessary in order to pre- 
vent a functional breakdown cf the plant as well as modernize the 
lighting. Auxiliary motor generator set must be made automatic in 
order to prevent partial shutdown. Estimated cost $100,000. 

3. Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., modification of engine 
preparation building for installation of an air compressor: Project 
provides for the installation of an air compressor which will be water 
cooled and capable of compressing 1,850 cubic feet of air per minute 
to 110 pounds per square inch pressure. This will supply all com- 
pressed air needs in the South Kelly Test Cell Area. Estimated 
cost $17,000. 

4. Topeka Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans., modification of ware- 
houses for construction of canopies: Construct canopies over loading 
and unloading docks at two warehouses for protection of cargo from 
inclement weather. Estimated cost $30,500. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Colonel McLean. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAJOR REPAIR AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. Here is one case, again, in your internal accounting. 
Where do you draw the line for practical purposes between what you 
would refer to as a major repair and what you might ordinarily expect 
to be found under the military construction appropriation? 

Colonel McLean. Major repairs are normally construed to be those 
types of projects which are performed through contract, and are not 
normally done by employees of the base. 

General Bocarr. That differentiates between what you would do 
in project 438. and project 439. Mr. Davis’ question, I believe, 
related to what would be in the 300 appropriation which would be new 
construction only. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 
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Colonel McLean. We have some major modification projects 
where the cost would be considerably higher than in this area, and 
there are usually a number of such projects on a base. When these 
can be planned for in advance such projects are grouped and included 
in the 300 area. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean when you refer to the 300 area? 

Colonel McLran. That is the military construction program. 

Mr. Davis. I can recall specific cases where we have had, for in- 
stance, a new heating plant put in at a place and it did not mean that 
there was not one already there, but that they just needed a new one. 

Colonel McLean. Do you mean under new construction or under 
this program? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; under military construction. 

General Bocart. That is correct. 

Colonel McLean. I cannot answer that; can you Mr. Addington? 

Mr. Appineron. Are you talking about a separate building, sir, 
and a separate central heating plant? 

General Bogart. It would be a new facility in that case. 

Mr. Apprneron. If it were a new facility, it would be out of mili- 
tary construction funds. If you were modifying an existing building 
or altering an existing building, we can do this out of project 439. 

However, if you are building a new addition onto a building or 
building something separate and apart like a separate building, then 
we would accomplish that out of the public works money. 

It is no longer included under M. and O. 

Mr. Davis. This is another case where you do not know in advance 
the projects you are actually going to be using this money for; is that 
it? 

Mr. Appineron. In general, that is correct, because the estimates 
are made up at least a year in advance of the time the money will 
actually be spent. In the meantime there are all kinds of changes in 
missions and technological advances and things of that nature which 
occur, which require us to do the projects which are pushing us the 
worst at that time—the most urgent ones—out of the dollars we have 
available. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, may I invite the attention of 
the committee to section 6 of the working book? Here we actually 
have no change in the structure. We simply show this comparative 
table for uniformity. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 21, 1956. 
MepicaL Suprort 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. OLIN F. McILNAY, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOS- 
PITALIZATION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. FRANK A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


General Bocarr. Our next program, Mr. Chairman, is Medical 
Support, program 470, which is a panel type presentation. This is 
actually very little different from the presentations of prior years for 
this particular area. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


If | may invite the attention of the committee to section 1 of the 
working book, we have program changes for fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
The program change of $10,670,000 in 1956 is attributable to $2 
million related to civilian pay increases, $1.3 million for temporary 
duty travel, $1 million associated with Salk polio and influenza 
vaccines, and $6 million related to increases in personnel staffing, 
materiel consumption and other related medical activities. In fiscal 
vear 1955 there is a slight increase of $283,000. 

Our principal witness is prepared to discuss this in detail, if you so 
desire. Our principal witness is General McIinay, who is Director of 
Plans and Hospitalization in the Office of the Surgeon General, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. He has a prepared statement 
which is in section II of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. General, you were before us last vear, I believe? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you have appeared before us for several 
years? 

General McIunay. This is the fourth time, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It seems like you have been here a number of times. 
Has there been any marked change in this program? 

General McItnay. There is not a marked change, sir. If I am 
interpreting vour question properly, I could put on the screen an out- 
line of our requirements and indicate particularly those changes at 
any time during the presentation vou might wish. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECTS 
We will insert in the record at this point page III-1 of the justi- 


fications. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
ProGRAM 470: MEpDICAL Support 


Summary of program requirements by budget projects 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


471 | Medical procurement and supply operations $700, 868 $764, 000 | $702, 000 
472 | Medical equipment and supplies_-__.............--..-.-- 812, 468 | , 803, 700 5, 328, 000 
473 | Medical education and training------_--.---- , 653, 783 | 2, 566, 220 | 2, 649, 000 
474 | Medical printing and binding 355, 752 | 375, 000 381, 500 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities_.............-- 5, 299, 136 | 5, 726, 500 | 6, 390, 000 
477 | Medical administration , 966, 825 | 2, 277, 805 | 2, 425, 500 
478 | Maintenance and qpentien of medical treatment 


facilities 33, 577, 049 70, 468, 606 | 70, 363, 000 





j 
479 | Major repairs j 3, 117, 774 | 2, 004, 860 | 2, 670, 000 


| Total fiscal year program (obligations) - - .__.. 77, 483,655 | 86, 986, 691 90, 909, 000 


Mr. Manon. Please proceed with your statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McItnay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
to provide complete medical care the Air Force must be fully respon- 
sive to the many exhaustive mental and physical demands placed upon 
air crew members who are routinely required to fly jet aircraft at high 
altitudes. Further recognition that the Air Force has defense and 
retaliatory responsibilities requiring deployment to far flung locations 
additionally intensifies the problem of providing this care. Medical 
problems peculiar to each geographic and climatic area must be over- 
come in the battle against injury and diseases. Limits of financial 
and manpower resources dictate that this battle against injury and 
disease be continuing and unrelenting. This concept of operation 
assures that the maximum manpower, essential to the attainment of 
maximum defenses for each man-year invested, will be available at 
all times for combat readiness. A medical support program that 
accomplishes this objective, accordingly, covers a full spectrum of the 
military medical profession. Representative examples of the breadth 
of this program are: 


SCOPE OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


Inpatient care: This is the care provided to those personnel who are 
hospitalized. 

Outpatient care: This type of care is somewhat comparable to that 
provided in civilian life at the doctor’s office. The treatment does 
not require hospitalization. 

Aeromedicine: This is the specialized aspect of preventive medicine 
in which the flight surgeon plays one of his most important roles to 
“Keep Them Flying.” This part of ow program gives emphasis to 
field medicine, survival, rescue, personal and protective equipment, and 
accident prevention. Ignoring for a moment the personal considera- 
tion relating to an accident and considering only the economic and 
time point of view, the loss of life, an aircraft, or injury of a crew 
member represents a serious delay in the accomplishment of full 
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preparedness. It is therefore essential that all medical factors that 
could be contributory to aircraft accidents be fully understood and 
dealt with. Examples of these factors are: physical fitness, mental 
health, comfort and safety of the pilot and crew, recognition of dangers 
from the improper use of oxygen at high altitudes, and mental and 
physical strains resulting from high speed. The flight surgeon who is 
responsible for keeping his medical charge at the optimum point of 
well-being accomplishes this by living the problem. By flying with 
the crews he not only gains the personal trust and confidence of each 
crew member but also experiences the same conditions and hazards 
as the crews. Living with these conditions and through close personal 
association, the flight surgeon is able to determine what types of 
protective clothing and equipment and what corrective action are 
necessary to prevent conditions that cause accidents. The flight 
surgeon is a member of the team who is doing everything to insure the 
fitness to keep crew members flying—not grounded. 

Dental care: This eare as provided in the Air Force is designed to 
assure the highest degree of dental health consistent with the man- 
power available to accomplish the work. 

Preventive medicine: These are the precautionary measures taken, 
consistent with our policy of keeping personnel on duty. Examples 
of those measures are: our program for the control of communicable 
diseases through innoculation with influenza vaccine and yellow fever 
vaccine. Other phases of this program are a comprehensive training 
program for military personnel in environmental sanitation factors, 
health education, and the medical aspects of nutritional requirements. 

Military medical training: To make the transition from civilian 
to military medicine the professional staff must receive additional 
training to be prepared to confront a medical environment for which 
he has not previously been prepared. Examples of these situations 
are: treatment of mass casualties under field conditions, and physical 
responses to high altitudes. Support personnel to complete the 
doctor-technician team are usually obtained from civilian life with 
little or no medical background. One year from now we will be 
using, as medical airmen, men who are now working on farms in the 
hills of Maine or Tennessee, or on irrigated land in California with 
no idea that they will be in the Air Force or that the Air Force has a 
medical service. 

Veterinary services: These services include the inspection of food 
prior to purchase, at time of purchase, and subsequent to purchase to 
assure that the proper quality and health standards are maintained 
and that subsistence obtained is of the quality prescribed by the 
procurement documents. In certain areas Air Force veterinarians 
provide this service for other military departments and in some 
instances this service is provided to the Air Force by the other military 
departments. 

War mission: The fulfillment of the war mission requires the main- 
tenance of a mobilization and readiness reserve of medical supplies and 
equipment and a mobile force trained to move and operate with each 
wing as it deploys to accomplish its mission. Planning must also be 
accomplished to expand the aeromedical evacuation system for the 
Armed Forces, to operate under war conditions. 

Rehabilitation: A final phase in medical care is rehabilitation. 
From the military viewpoint, this is a means of accomplishing the 
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return to duty of a maximum number of personnel in the shortest 
length of time consistent with medical safety. 


HOSPITALIZATION RATIO 


Accomplishmeat of the enumerated elements of the medical mission 
generate several types of workload. I should first like to discuss the 
care of patients in bed which we classify as inpatient care. One method 
of measuring our degree of success in the fulfillment of the objective 
to conserve military manpower is the hospitalization ratio. This 
ratio states the daily average number of personnel hospitalized per 
100 military strength. During the past several years, progress has 
been encouraging. In fiscal year 1950 this ratio was 1.30 and by 
fiscal year 1954 the ratio had reduced to 0.95. The ratio of 0.87 pre- 
dicted at last year’s hearings for fiscal year 1955 was realized. We 
are extremely proud of this enviable record as this is the lowest 
hospitalization ratio ever enjoyed by any of our armed services. 

Out of 100 men represented, we cannot break out 1 man lost for 
medical reasons, because only a fraction of a man is being lost. These 
figures are so small it might seem of little importance to reduce it 
from 1.3 to 0.87. However, for every one-tenth of a percent this 
goes up it means for the Air Force approximately 1,000 more people 
in bed rather than on duty, and then it becomes important. When 
we realize the difference between a rate of 1.3 and what we now 
achieve, if we were to go back to the ratio of 1.3, it would mean 
4,000 more men in bed that are now on duty, then we realize that 
although the ratio looks small it is very important that we improve it 
whenever we can. 

Based on the belief that we will be able to maintain this low hospital- 
ization ratio of 0.87 per 100 military strength experienced in fiscal year 
1955, the projected inpatient workload for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
were computed on this same ratio. The ratio, 0.87, experienced in 
fiscal year 1955 was applied to the Air Force military man-year for 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957 to determine the total number of military 
patients. The greater percentage of these military patients is cared 
for in Air Force facilities; however, because of specialized treatment 
required or proximity to non-Air Force hospitals, a portion of the total 
Air Force patients are hospitalized in facilities of other Government 
agencies or at civilian institutions. The Air Force reimburses for care 
provided in non-Air Force facilities. 


SOURCE OF INPATIENTS 


The chart indicates the various sources of patients in Air Force 
facilities for the three fiscal years. There is a slight decrease in Air 
Force military patients in fiscal year 1957. This decrease has largely 
been offset by increased care to be provided to members of military 
families. The Departments of the Army and Navy, and the Veterans’ 
Administration also cross-hospitalize patients in Air Force facilities. 
The category classified as “Other’’ is composed of 27 major groupings 
of personnel eligible for medical care, such as retired military personnel, 
United States Public Health Service beneficiaries, and seamen in 
service of ships operated by Military Sea Transportation Service. 


73115—56——-76 
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INPATIENT WORKLOAD 


The patients from the various sources resulted in an average daily 
inpatient load of 10,233 in fiscal year 1955. We estimate the total 
workload for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 to be 10,329 and 10,300. I 
should now like to discuss the outlook for care of patients not 
hospitalized. 

OUTPATIENT WORKLOAD 


The outpatient workload estimated for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 
as compared to the fiscal year 1955 experience is illustrated. The 
increase in the number of outpatient treatments in fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 is partly due to a shifting trend of patient care from in- 
patient to outpatient status. As soon as patients become ambulatory 
and their recovery has reached a point consistent with sound medical 
practice the transition to outpatient status is accomplished. An 
additional contributory factor to the increase in outpatient care and a 
low hospitalization ratio is our policy to carefully screen prior to ad- 
mission to assure that inpatient status is required in order to provide 
proper care. The rate for provision of outpatient treatments exper- 
ienced during the last quarter of fiscal year 1955 was used in the 
development of the fiscal years 1956 and 1957 estimate. A slight 
drop-off of treatments in fiscal year 1957 as compared to fiscal vear 
1956 is contemplated due to a decrease in the average Air Force 
strength during that year. 


DENTAL WORKLOAD 


The progressive increase in the dental work to be accomplished is 
directly related to the dental officers available to accomplish the task. 
The Air Force has been instructed by the Department of Defense to 
accept graduates from dental schools into the service immediately 
upon graduation. This procedure is desirable as the young dentist 

> « 
cannot establish himself in the profession for which he has been trained 
during an indefinite interim period prior to his entry into the service. 
This temporary increase in number of dental officers will enable the 
Air Force to provide more complete care to the personnel served. 


IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE OF GRADUATES OF DENTAL SCHOOLS 


This does not mean we are just taking every graduate from the 
dental schools. They are the same people we would take aboard 
anvway. We merely step up the time when we would take them 
aboard, so that they do not.have this period of waiting until they are 
called. As time goes by we will lose those people and eventually this 
slight additional number will be eliminated by this factor. 

Mr. Davis. As it was, practically every young man who graduated 
from a dental school could anticipate he would be called at some time 
or other? 

General McIunay. But he knew not when and he knew not what 
to do with his time, nor how so use his training properly in the mean- 
time; unless he could get a job assisting some dentist some place, 
where he could be employed in the interim to his own benefit. So far 
as his professional attainment was concerned, and the financial benefit 
is concerned, he was in a bad spot. 
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Mr. Davis. Are the other branches of the Service following a 
policy similar to this, of taking them immediately upon graduation? 

General McIunay. I believe they are all doing the same thing that 
the Air Force is. It was arranged through the Department of Defense, 
and I am sure the Navy and the Army are also doing this. It is only 
a temporary hump where we have an additional number. 

I am pointing this out, to show why the dental load goes up. The 
more people we have to do the work the more work we can get done. 
We always have more work than people to do it. 

Mr. Davis. When did this policy become effective? 

General McIunay. This policy became effective at the termina- 
tion of the last school year. That was when the pressure was put on 
to take them aboard earlier. It has now been arranged so that it 
moves smoothly with the end of this school year. 

There was some delay last year. The deans of all the dental 
schools were much upset because of the circumstances, and no one 
could blame them. They were not nearly as upset as the individuals 
concerned, but they were certainly presented the picture. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have at hand any information which would 
let us know approximately what percentage of the graduates of dental 
schools in the United States this next June will be taken almost 
immediately by the Department of Defense? 

General McIunay. I do not believe that we have that information 
available. We can certainly get it for the committee if you wish to 
have it. 

Mr. Davis. I would think that somewhere the Department of 
Defense must know about how many you expect to take in June, and 
I would imagine the American Dental Association would know about 
how many they expect to graduate in June. 

General McILNay. We can get that information. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be interesting to know. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Approximately 50 percent of the graduates of dental schools in the United 
States next June will be taken into the Department of Defense during the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1957. 

As a matter of supplemental information, the total number of graduates from 
dental schools next June is approximately 3,019. Based upon past experience of 


last vear it is estimated that approximately 1,500 will accept commissions at the time 
of graduation and be called to active duty during July, August, and September. 


MEDICAL STAFFING RATIOS 


General McIuNay. In those workload areas just discussed, the 
personnel requirements are associated with staffing ratios. In patient 
care in hospitals requires 1.51 personnel for each average daily patient. 
Irreducible minimums for administration and other overhead increase 
this ratio to 1.71 in our smaller facilities, the Class A Dispensaries. 
(A class A dispensary is comparable to what used to be referred to as 
an infirmary.) 

Outpatient personnel requirements are in terms of the number of 
staff members required for each average 100 daily treatments. The 
requirements for dental personnel are developed on a ratio of 5.1 
staff members per 1,000 Air Force military strength served. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE STAFF 


Application of these ratios to the workloads results in the require- 
ments for inpatient, outpatient, and dental as presented on the chart. 
These personnel will staff our 143 hospitals, 180 dispensaries, the 
dental clinics, and numerous first-aid type facilities. The category 
of “Other Medical Services” is made up of a host of activities. To 
enumerate a few—aero-medical flights, aero-medical laboratories, 
training centers, clinical laboratory flights, epidemiological flights, 
crash boat rescue flights, and altitude chamber flights. It should be 
noted that reductions in total staffing are to be accomplished even 
though additional wings are to be activated and additional facilities 
are to be initially operated in the budget year. 


RATIO OF MEDICAL STAFF TO TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Each year the committee has expressed an interest in the percentage 
of medical military personnel to the total Air Force military personnel. 
In fiscal year 1955 the medical service represented 4.3 percent of the 
total. During last years hearings a target of 4.1 percent was estab- 
lished for fiscal year 1956. We expect to meet this objective. The 
same objective is established for fiscal year 1957. 

Because of the emphasis which has been given this ratio objective, 
it is proper that the committee be advised that changing weapons 
systems makes it essential that we constantly review our immediate 
medical requirement in case of outbreak of a major war. The prob- 
ability of a requirement for the care of many casualties prior to any 
possible medical reinforcement from an involved civilian population 
would be a major factor in the establishment of optimum staffing 
objectives. 

It is obvious that we cannot afford, during peacetime, a medical 
service entirely adequate to meet even immediate complete wartime 
requirements. However, we must consider the advisability of con- 
stant rotational training of particularly ‘‘nondoctor’’ medical people 
in order to have an immediate potential for casualty care. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget 
have offered to jointly study this staffing problem with us in the 
future. Should it be decided that such a program must be imple- 
mented, there will be a moderate increase in this ratio of medical 
personnel to total military. 


RATIO OF DOCTORS TO TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. May I interrupt for a minute? 

General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have figures on the number of physicians per 
thousand of your Air Force personnel? I think your statement, 
standing on the record, when you use the term ‘‘medical personnel’’ 
could give some people the impression that you have that many 
physicians in proportion to your total personnel, when actually the 
term “medical military personnel” includes physicians and all the 
other people who work as pharmacists, nurses, orderlies and the rest. 





General McIunay. Not only that, but also people who really have 
no true subprofessional training. All types of our medical airmen 
who support our activity, who do all kinds of work around the hos- 
pital, are included in this number of people. 

Mr. Scrivner. What Mr. Davis is trying to get, I think, is just a 
statement as to what your ratio of medically trained men is; your 
doctors as distinguished from all the rest. 

General McItnay. The doctor ratio that we are operating under 
at the present time is 2.9 doctors per thousand military strength, 
plus one-half of the residents who are in training, plus the interns. 

That may sound slightly complicated, and | would like to explain 
that latter portion of it. We have on board doctors who have gr ad- 
uated from school who are undergoing internship training. They 
are not serving with the Air Force but are in civilian hospitals and 
Army hospitals. We also have doctors who are in residency training. 

Now, the 2.9 ratio per thousand includes half of the number of 
doctors who are in residency training. The other half is not in- 
cluded. This ratio does not include those who are unde rgoing intern- 
ship training. 


RATIO OF DENTISTS TO TOTAL. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Davis. Do you have similar figures for dentists? 

General McIunay. For our ratio of dentists; yes, sir. At the 
present time we have a prescribed ratio of 2 per thousand military 
strength on the dentists. That is, as far as the dentists are con- 


cerned, the number that is prescribed. Right now we are slightly 
over that number because of the fact that we still have this hump, 
taking dental officers aboard upon graduation. 


MEDICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 


To determine the number of personnel that will require training a 
review is initially made of the anticipated workload. A determination 
is made of the specific medical military skills required to support this 
volume of workload. Based on an analysis of the trained manpower 
available to apply to this requirement, a list of skill shortages is 
developed. To eliminate or mmimize this shortage, medical training 
is accomplished at Air Force schools, at schools operated by the 
Departments of the Army and Navy, or at civilian schools. The 
length of the course is the primary determining factor as to whether 
attendance at the course is in a Temporary Duty (TDY) status or 
Permanent Change of Station (PCS) status. Funds for the payment 
of transportation and per diem for students in a temporary duty 
status are payable from the maintenance and operations appropriation 
while expenses in connection with permanent change of station are 
payable from the military personnel appropriation. In fiscal year 
1955 total student entries amounted to 8,962 of which 4,222 attended 
in temporary duty status; in fiscal year 1956 the total load increased 
to 10,490 with 4,198 in temporary duty status. During fiscal year 
1957 the total load of 7,623 is less than the prior 2 years; however, 
the temporary duty portion of the total student load is 4,930, or 
larger than the current year or prior year. 
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CONSULTANT PROGRAM 


In addition to the training accomplished in a classroom environment, 
the Medical Service utilizes professional consultants for training 
purposes in the medical treatment facilities. This is doctor training. 
The requirement for this type of training is related to the experience 
level of the military professional personnel available. <A training 
requirement is developed as the experience level of the available 
professional staff drops, that is, as the number of clinical specialists 
available decreases. The number of military clinical specialists 
available will continue to decrease in fiscal year 1957. Civilian con- 
sultants are utilized to train young, recently graduated, staff members 
who are replacing the more experienced clinical specialist. These 
consultants are paid on a “‘when actually employed basis.’’ In fiscal 
year 1955, 11,215 consultant days were utilized which compares to 
12,530 days in fiscal year 1956 and 13,500 required in fiscal year 1957. 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND AMBULANCES 


During fiscal year 1957 funds are required to initially equip medical 
treatment facilities that have been expanded, or constructed with 
funds obtained in the military construction appropriation. Eight 
wings will require air transportable medical equipment and 46 aircraft 
warning site locations will be supplied with modified dispensaries. 
A requirement also exists for the procurement of 24 ambulances. Of 
this total 15 ambulances represent requirements for initial issue for 
new locations scheduled to become operative in fiscal year 1957. The 
remaining 9 ambulances which we hope to procure will replace ambu- 
lances currently in use which have been determined to be beyond 
economical repair. The “Statement of Proposed Obligations for 
Purchase and Hire of Passenger Motor Vehicles’ for the fiscal yoar 
1957, shown on page 602 of the President’s budget does not make 
provision for the 9 replacement ambulances, although provision is 
made for the ambulances required by the Air Force for initial issue. 

General Bocarr. I think, Mr. Chairman. right at this point I 
should report another error in our funding require™ent for ambulances. 
At the time that we submitted our requirement for funds, for the 
President’s budget we submitted a regular Air Force reavire™ent for 
a total of 84 new ambulances, to be provided for new medieol facility 
activations, of which 69 were to be used to provide ambulance service 
for aircraft control and warning installations. This reauire™ent was 
disallowed after the printing of the first part of the President’s budget. 

We have, therefore. the language in the President’s b:dget allowing 
the procurement of the correct number of new ambulsnces, which is 
44 for the National Guard and 15 for the Air Force, for initial issue. 
On the other hand, our funds. as shown here. will show a requirement 
for transfer to project 221 under the new budget structure of $655,000 
for procurement of ambulances, which is $306.000 overstated; that is 
the cost of the 69 ambulances which were disallowed. 

GENERAL MclIunay. To assure the use of standard specifications, 
the Surgeon General will initiate procurement action on a reimbursable 
basis for the total Air National Guard initial issue and replacement 
requirement of 50 ambulances. These fund requirements will be 
presented in the Air National Guard appropriation. The request for 
funds is not duplicated. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Is there not a standard specification for ambulances 
for all services now? 

GENERAL McIunay. Standard specifications are drawn up. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the Department of Defense for all the services? 

GENERAL McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES—-AIR FORCE RESERVE 


GENERAL McIunay. In addition to the requirement to support 
components of the Regular Air Force, funds are requested to support 
purchases of equipment for the Air Force Reserve. It is proposed to 
supply first aid type equipment for 12 reserve centers; modified dis- 
pensaries for 7 nontenant flying organizations; air transportable in- 
firmaries for 8 summer encampment training locations, and training 
equipment and supplies for 87 Medical Reserve Units. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES FINANCED FROM OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


While most of our expenses for the day-to-day operation of the med- 
ical program are financed from ‘‘Maintenance and operations, program 
470,” there are certain medical expenses financed from other appropri- 
ations. Facility construction or expansion is budgeted for in the 
“Military construction appropriation.’ The pay of military personnel 
is included in the ‘Military personnel appropriation,” and the medical 
operation at several bases within the Air Research and Development 
Command is funded from the ‘‘Research and development appropria- 
tion.” 

The ambulances, equipment and supplies required by the guard 
units are financed in the ‘‘Air National Guard appropriation.”’ 

The inventories of medical and dental supplies and equipment are 
procured by the Medical-Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund 
for sale to the Regular Air Force, Air Force Reserve and Air National 
Guard. 

This estimate does not give consideration to passage of the House 
bill, H. R. 9429, entitled “Military dependents medical care bill.”’ 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProcrRaM 470.— Medical support 


Project 471. Medical procurement and supply operations: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_._.------- , sta $702, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ _- i ; 764, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__ ube bi asta pte Sr al oe 700, 868 


This estimate provides for the United States Air Force one-third share of the 
Department of Defense costs for operating the Armed Services Medical Procure- 
ment Agency. This agency operates under authority of Department of Defense 
Directive 5154.10, dated August 23, 1954. The agency is administratively con- 
trolled by a directorate which is composed of representatives of the Surgeons 
General of the Air Force, Army, and Navy. 
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The Agency is responsible for the establishment of joint specifications for medical 
materiel; the procurement of all centrally purchased medical materiel for the 
armed services; the inspection of deliveries, contract terminations and settlements; 
compilation of a joint catalog and stock list of medical materiel used by the 
armed services; and, the operation of a central catalog registry for medical materiel 
used by the armed services and the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Department of the Army, as executive agent, has responsibility for the total 
budget estimate. The detailed justification will be presented by that Department. 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies: 
Requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957__- ; git. 5 cE $5, 328, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_----- ; ‘ jamie ect aie | a en 
Fiscal year 1955............_- ees aoe 812, 468 


This estimate provides for medical and dental supplies and equipment required 
to initially equip new or expanded medical and dental facilities of the Air Force. 
Funds are also included to provide for the procurement of ambulances and the 
initial equipping of tactical medical units. In addition there is included in this 
estimate as a requirement for the first time, a request for $537,947 to provide for 
the equipping of Air Force Reserve medical units. 

The following table summarizes fund requirements: 


Categories of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(b) Equipment for tactical wings and uints__- 600, 200 | 441, 442 


(a) Equipment for fixed medical and dental facilities__. : | $260, 205 $2, 037, 725 $4, 231, 558 
(c) Special-purpose vehicles (medical) zl 552, 263 | 165, 775 | 655, 000 
| = 


Total program requirements ‘ 812,468 | 2, 803, 700 | 5, 328, 000 
| 

During fiscal year 1955 the major portion of the equipment requirement was met 

through the use of credit withdrawals, or ‘‘free issues”? from the Medical-Dental 

Division of the Air Force Stock Fund. These credit withdrawals were authorized 

in fiscal year 1955 in order to reduce inventory levels. Commencing with fiscal 

vear 1956 funds are now required to effect stock withdrawals from the Medical- 
Dental Division of the Air Force Stock Fund. 


Project 473: Medical education and training: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $2, 649, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 2, 566, 220 
Fiscal vear 1955____. ; =, by GO, 400 


This estimate provides for the training of Air Force Medical Service professional 
and technical personnel at Medical Service Schools operated by the Departments 
of the Air Force, Army and Navy and at civilian institutions, Additional training 
of the medical professional staff is accomplished at Air Force hospitals through 
the use of professional medical consultants who provide guidance in their medical 
specialty. 

A fiscal year summary by major category of expense follows: 


| | 


| 
Type of training 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


iz —_ sail chanical 


(a.) Schoo] training f oe ---.---| $1,067,433 | $1, 904, 220 $1, 936, 000 
(6.) Hospital] training (consultants) ------ 586, 350 | 662, 000 713, 000 


Tota] fiscal year program. _...........-- caveat 1, 653, 783 | 2, 566, 220 | 2, 649, 000 


Project 474: Medical printing and binding: 
tequirements: 
Fiseal year 1957__ thie ghanee be is Se 
Fiscal year 1956-- - -- --- estame te . 375, 000 
Fiscal year 1956............-..... ; .. 365, 752 
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This estimate provides for the printing and reproduction by the Government 
Printing Office, the Department of Defense printing plants, and commercial 
contractors of all regulations, manuals, pamphlets, forms, and similar printed 
material utilized by the medical service of the United States Air Force which 
come within the provisions of title 44, United States Code, and the printing and 
binding regulations of the Joint Committee on Printing, Congress of the United 
States. 

The requirement for new publications and revisions to existing publications, 
as well as the requirement for replenishment of current publications, has been 
computed upon an individual line item evaluation. Other considerations applied 
in the determination of requirements have been the use of current consumption 
experience and inventory data wherever possible. For each line item the number 
of pages per copy and the total number of copies were established. The expe- 
rience unit cost per page was then applied to the total pages to be printed. Print- 
ing requirements are set forth in two basic categories which include departmental 
and field printing. The following table presents a fiscal year comparison of 
requirements: 


Categories of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


DEPARTMENTAL PRINTING 
(a) Defense printing service - -- -__- . $3, 000 $3, 000 
(6) Regulations and letters - - - - ede Me : é 8, 679 7, 700 
(c) Pamphlets... pees 22, 251 21, 200 
(d) Periodicals__..-....----- ’ 7, 306 8, 200 
(e) Manuals __- 31, 617 34, 800 
(f) Technical ey ne ; ; 49, 190 52, 500 
(g) Forms. -.__-- a ; 201, 916 213, 900 
Subtotal : ; ioe 323, 959 341, 300 
FIELD PRINTING 
(hk) Project reports and binding of medical journals : $30, 793 $19, 700 
Sub total — tiesieseatie 354, 752 361, 000 
FIRST DESTINATION TRANSPORTATION 


(i) Shipment to distribution depots. - - 5 ; 14, 000 


Total fiscal year program case = <ll 355, 75: 375, 000 


Departmental printing requirements originate in the Headquarters, United 
States Air Force and includes items for the general use of the Air Force regardless 
of the place of origin. This printing service is procured from the Government 
Printing Office, commercial printers on waivers issued by the Government Printing 
Office, or from the Department of Defense printing service plant. 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Requirements: 
MORN POENI IO bess oad 2 sme euw awe $6, 390, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 ~abRS i 5, 726, 500 
Fiseal year 1955 ; bccn _ 5, 299, 136 


This estimate provides for the medical care of Air Force military personnel in 
the facilities of such other government agencies as the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, Veterans Administration, and U. 8. Public Health Service. Provision is 
also made for medical care rendered by civilian physicians, other medical profes- 
sional personnel, for hospitalization in private hospitals on an emergency basis, 
and for travel of military patients and attendants to, from, or between non-Air 
Force medical facilities. In addition, funds are required to provide for medical 
care furnished by the Panama Canal Zone Government to Air Force military and 
civilian personnel and their dependents pursuant to Public Law 453, 83d Congress. 

A comparison of fund requirements under this project is presented in the 
following table: 








Category of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





(a) Medical care in other Government agencies $4, 274, 136 $4, 701, 500 $5, 368, 665 
(6) Civilian medical attendance --_--_-...............-..-..-.--- 955, 000 | 950, 000 946, 000 
(c) Travel (patients and attendants) 70, 000 75, 000 75, 000 





Total fiscal year program - : 5,299,136 | 5, 726, 500 6, 389, 665 
Total rounded to__ 


(a) Medical care in other Government agencies, $5,368,665 


The requirements for this activity are based upon the planned utilization of 
medical treatment facilities of the Army, Navy, Veterans’ Administration, and 
United States Public Health Service. Funds are also included to reimburse the 
Canal Zone Government for authorized medical care furnished Air Force military 
and civilian personnel and their dependents. The average daily patientload of 
Air Force military personnel and the determination as to the Federal medical 
facility to be utilized is based upon past experience, as applied to the military 
personnel program for fiscal year 1957 and as agreed upon by the respective 
agencies. The following schedule reflects the computations related to fiscal year 
1957 requirements: 

| Average 
| daily | 
‘patientload| 


| Patient | Rate per | Inpatient | Outpatient Total 
day | day estimate | estimate estimate 


ARG sc 55 co 870 | 317, 550 $3, 129, 328 $3, 129, 328 


Officer___._- 115 | 41,975 | $890 | 373,578 |... | 373, 578 
Airmen GN S: 755 | 275, 575 10.00 | 2,755,750 |---- 2, 755, 750 


} 
| 
|- 





Re Sr nS ed 325 | 118,625 |..........| 1,172,198} (1) | 1,172,198 
Reg ike ce eha dl 35| 12,775| 890| 113,698 | 113, 698 
RE oe ne : 290 | 105,850} 10.00 | 1,058, 500 | | 1,058; 500 


i= — 


Veterans’ Administration _______-- 115 | 41,975 |_- 765, 314 805, 314 
NP patients_ _---_- miaeetand (12) (4,380))........- ff  ) (41, 610) 
Officer Jc ebitad 2) 730 | 9. 50 | 6, 935 6, 935 
Airmen 10 | 3,650 | 9. 50 34, 675 34, 675 

Other patients-_-_- ; (37, 595) * (723, 704) (763, 704) 
I Sioa noe i 7 | 2, 555 19. 25 | 49, 184 : 54, 184 
0 a eee 96 35, 040 19. 25 | 674, 520 | é 709, 520 


U. S. Public Health Service___| Pec 0 3, 000 
Cane) Zome......<-.-. eo 21 | 8,711 | : 191, 642 , 18: 248, 825 
Guam voasake ; 0 | | 10,000 | 10, 000 


__| 5, 268, 482 | 5, 368, 665 




















1 No charge. 


The rates per day for hospitalization are those prescribed by the Department 
of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Panama Canal Zone Government. 
As indicated below, the rate per day used for officers and airmen differs as the 
officer rate does not provide for the payment of subsistence by the Air Force. 
Officers receive a subsistence allowance as a part of their pay and are, therefore, 
required to pay for their own subsistence while hospitalized, whereas the sub- 
sistence of the airmen is included in the amount paid by the Air Force. Outpatient 
treatment of military personnel rendered by agencies within the Department of 
Defense is without charge. The outpatient treatment rates used for services 
provided by agencies outside the Department of Defense are those prescribed 
by the agency furnishing the service. 

The following table reflects a fiscal year comparison of the prescribed per diem 
hospitalization rates: 





Agency 








Department of Defense facilities: 


BI oi i ois dnikvr bind Bale ey be ak tars. 
Veterans Administration facilities: 

Neuropsychiatric patients. . 

Other patients__-__- ipa aR oe Oek we ‘ 
Canal Zone Government facilities an 


A fiscal year comparison of fund requirements to support Air Force patients 
hospitalized in medical facilities of other Government agencies follows: 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
Average | Average Average 
daily Funds daily Funds daily Funds 
patientload patientload patientload 


BPO SS Joes sk fe 905 | $2, 589, 846 890 | $2, 863, 137 870 ($3, 129, 328 
Navy = 319 | 913, 016 308 | 885, 720 325 | 1,172, 198 
Navy (Guam)__-. ae a de 0 0 0 0 a 10, 000 
Veterans’ Administration______- 613, 250 112 711, 143 115 805, 314 
',.S. Public Health Service...._|...._. 1, 322 i 1, 500 |. 3, 000 
Canal Zone Government-.__- ; 156, 702 21 240, 000 | 21 248, 825 


Total ‘ ‘ 1, 351 4, 274, 136 1, 331 , 701, 500 1,331 | 5, 368, 665 


The increase in estimated fund requirements in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 
1956 and 1955 is based upon an increase in the prescribed hospitalization rates 
and variations in patientload among the several agencies. 

(b) Civilian medical attendance, $946,000. 

This requirement provides for payment to civilian hospitals and professional 
personnel for emergency medical care rendered Air Force military personnel when 
Government medical facilities are not available. Variations in the fiscal vear 
requirements are associated with Air Force military strength operating programs 
upon which this estimate is based. 


(c) Travel (patients and attendants), $75,000. 


This requirement provides for the movement of Air Force patients and their 
attendants to, from, and between non-Air Force medical treatment facilities. 
The increased fund requirement in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 reflects the increased 
per diem allowance authorized under Public Law 20, 84th Congress. 


Project 477. Medical administration: 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 ae pea e ey __ $2, 425, 500 
Fiscal year 1956_ salen a 2, 277, 805 
Fiscal year 1955 ; : * 2966 S55 


This project provides for the direct expenses incurred in the administration 
of the Air Force Medical Service by the Office of the Surgeon General, Headquar- 
ters, United States Air Force; the Offices of the Surgeons at 14 major air com- 
mands; the Air Force medical requirements and stock control office in New York, 
N. Y.; Air Force depot liaison offices located at 3 Army medical depots; and the 
1070th United States Air Force medical activities group which is composed of 
squadrons assigned to 4 major Army hospitals for liaison purposes. 

The Office of the Surgeon General has supervisory responsibility for the overall 
administration, planning, and operation of the Air Force Medical Service. This 
responsibility includes the development, utilization, and career management of a 
staff of professionally trained personnel representing the various medical special- 
ties; development of all phases of the aeromedical program, including the estab- 
lishment of physical standards of flying and the planning and operation of an air 
crew effectiveness program; liaison with other military services to produce a 
balanced medical program within the Department of Defense; review and inter- 
pretation of medical statistics; and the establishment and administration of the 
facilities required to carry out the Air Force medical program. 
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The air surgeons of the major air commands are responsible for the administra- 
tion, development, implementation, and technical supervision of all medical 
functions and activities, including the periodic field inspection of medical treat- 
ment facilities within the respective commands. 

The Air Force Medical requirements and Stock Control Office is responsible for 
the management, operation, and administration of the Medical-Dental Division 
of the Air Force stock fund; computation of Air Force quantitative procurement 
requirements for medical materiel, and for the management of the acquisition, 
storage, issue, control, and distribution of Air Force medical materiel. 

Air Force depot liaison offices, under the supervision of an Air Force officer, are 
responsible for the review and approval of requisitions received from Air Force 
facilities and for liaison among consuming Air Force facilities, depots, and the 
Air Force requirements and stock control office on all matters pertaining to 
medical supplies and equipment. 

The 1070th United States Air Force Medical Activities Group is responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the administration, identification, processing, disciplinary 
control, and the disposition and separation of Air Force patients at Army and 
Navy medical treatment facilities. A further responsibility is that of maintaining 
liaison with Air Force installation representatives and Army engineering personne] 
coneerning construction details of Air Force medical treatment facilities. 

The following table presents a comparison by major category of expense of the 
funds required to perform the medical administration functions: 





Categories of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





(a) Personal services. _____- _....| $1,708,402 | $1, 966, 300 $2, 080, 100 
(6) Temporary duty travel | 192, 714 | 211, 500 241, 720 
(c) Other expenses 3 af 65, 709 | 100, 005 103, 680 


| 


Total fiscal year program ; ie 1, 966, 825 2, 277, 805 | 2, 425, 500 


Project 478: Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities: 
Requirements: 
Miseal your 1087... 2. Jl _.... $70, 363, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__-__- _. 70, 468, 606 
Fiscal year 1955 63, 577, 049 


This estimate provides for the expenses associated with the maintenance and 
operation of Air Force hospitals, dispensaries, and other related medical treatment 
activities except for certain few medical facilities supported by the research and 
development appropriation. Funds are also included for support of Armed Forces 
examining stations, for temporary duty travel expenses of temporarily retired 
military personnel, subcommand administration, and medical expenses associated 
with the operation of the Military Air Transport Medical Evacuation System 
for the armed services. 

Fund requirements are primarily related to the medical and dental workloads 
generated by the military strengths reflected in the Air Force operating troop pro- 
gram and to the number of medical treatment facilities scheduled to be in opera- 
tion. The derived workloads, expressed in terms of inpatient care, outpatient 
treatments, and dental sittings, consider not only the military strengths but also 
consider the geographical areas in which these military strengths will serve. The 
basis for the computation of workloads is presented in subsequent tables. 

The average daily inpatient load experienced in fiscal year 1955 and that esti- 
mated in the current and budget years follows: 


| 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Total Air Force military patients ------ ts ge bchdkSs 8, 256 8,173 7, 996 
Less: Air Force patients treated in non-Air Force facilities... -- 1, 351 


Total Air Force military patients in Air Force facilities - -_-- 6, 905 , 6, 665 
Add: 
(a) Patients from military families : 2, 457 | 2, 6: 2, 745 
(b) Army and Navy patients--__-- a ee 643 j 641 
(c) Other authorized patients E Jase} 228 | 4 249 


Average daily inpatient load +orl 10, 233 | 10, 329 10, 300 
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Outpatient care, that is the care provided in a nonhospitalized status, is rendered 
Air Force military personnel, military personnel of other services, and the family 
members of military personnel of the armed services. Fiseal year 1955 experience 
was utilized in developing the outpatient workload. The variations in workload, 
as indicated below, are related to a shifting trend of patient care from inpatient 
to outpatient status and to changes in average Air Force military strengths. 


Outpatient treatments: 
US ee pee sie 15, 963, 600 
Tie COs i nk td oe ; are ee eee 16, 742, 700 
1957 estimate - - mers yee __ 16, 607, 000 


The estimate of dental care is based, as is the inpatient and outpatient work- 
loads, on the military strengths reflected in the Air Force operating troop program. 
The fiscal year 1955 experience has been applied to the programed strengths 
to determine the requirement for dental sittings, A further consideration, and 
one which is directly relatable to the progressive rise in dental sittings is a result 
of the increase in the number of dental officers available to the Air Foree. This 
addition in dental personnel will provide greater capability for more and effective 
dental care. Dental workload is reflected in the following table: 


Dental sittings: 
1955 actual_._...-- 5, a ese eee ee 5, 023, 600 
1956 estimate ms pie or: acta : 5, 289, 400 
1957 estimate : : ___ 5, 616, 000 


The number and type of medical treatment facilities to be operated is dependent 
upon the deployment of Air Force strength and the proximity of the various 
locations to present and planned establishment of Air Force medical and dental 
facilities or similar facilities of other Government agencies. The following is a 
recapitulation of major medical treatment facilities. Excluded are numerous 
“first aid’’ type activities such as those located at aircraft control and warning 
sites which are staffed by independent duty technicians: 


| 
Type 1955 actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 


Fixed Air Force medical treatment facilities: 
PIOMDALOIG, «..nocnmeenn Cacia as Anata A alate hpi Ohbed nae 120 136 143 
PREEEEE ae cnaccackstececcuss conc ee eee ake 156 158 180 
Subtotal 276 294 323 
SOUNEEE OEE ic ca cinccananscaca ee dee a 270 287 | 296 


546 581 619 





A comparison of the total military and civilian man-year staffing requirements 
and the staffing ratios used in the development of this budget estimate follows: 


} 


! 
l l 
| 1955actual | 1956estimate | 1957 estimate 
Function |-—~ _——___—__— onl Pika napeganpieees st 


Man-year Ratio | Man-year| Ratio |Man-year| Ratio 


Base medical service: | | 
Inpatient (17, 181)|--...-..] (15, 598) | 
Hospitals. _ . 16, 280 1. 66 | 14, 811 
Dispensaries, class A 901 | 787 | 
Outpatient 
Hospitals 26. 8, 612 | 
Dispensaries, clase A... .n.cccesccnne-- 37.9 | 1, 668 | 
Dispensaries, class B 36.6 | 1,945 | 
Dental . , 4, 860 | 
Related services - - BW prince 6, SP fxcicnis! 
Other medical services: | | 
Subcommand 3: 327 | 
Special units a : 3, 847 
PCS training students ; 336 | 1, 832 | 





Grand total | 45,018 | 
Civilian man-years included in total (8, 414) | 
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The staffing requirement to support the inpatient and outpatient services was 
developed as the result of a base-by-base review. This review gave consideration 
to the size and type of medical treatment facility, and the strengths to be served 
together with the workloads. 

The inpatient ratios are expressed in terms of man-years of staff per patient 
per day. The outpatient ratios are in terms of numbers of man-years required 
to provide 100 daily treatments. The ratio for dental is in terms of staff per 1,000 
Air Force strength. 

Related services include such services as aero medical, veterinary, preventive 
medicine, and industrial health. No specific ratio is applied overall, however, 
requirements are developed for each of the categories by a detailed analysis of 
each service. 

Other medical services include personnel assigned to aircraft control and warn- 
ing sites, down range stations, crash boats, air-evacuation flights, mobile dispen- 
aries, and other such offbase medical units. 

Overall staffing requirements for fiscal year 1957 reflect a reduction of 2,725 
man-years from fiscal year 1955. In view of slightly greater workloads and the 
activation in fiscal year 1957 of 29 and 47 additional fixed medical treatment 
facilities over fiscal years 1956 and 1955, respectively, staffing requirements at 
existing medical facilities reflect a significant reduction. 

The following tabulation summarizes the fund requirements associated with the 
Air Force medical service workloads: 


iia la ese 1955 1956 | 1957 
Categories of expense actual | estimate estimate 


(a) Personal services -------- | $23,038,220 | $26, 458, 300 | $27, 298, 000 
(6) Other expenses. - , udm sae 40, 538, 829 44, 010, 306 | 43, 065, 000 


Total fiscal year program___........-.-._-- 63, 577,049 | 70, 468, 606 





(a) Personal services, $27,298,000 

This estimate provides for the employment of 8,553 man-years of civilian 
employment. Of this total 6,757 man-years represent the employment of direct 
hire personnel, and 1,796 for the employment of foreign national personnel over- 
seas under contract. The increase in civilian personnel requirements over prior 
fiscal years is associated with staffing the increased number of medical and dental 
facilities to be operated, and salary increases authorized under provisions of Public 
Law 94, 84th Congress. 


(b) Other expenses, $43,065,000 

This estimate provides for the nonpersonnel expenses incident to the day-to-day 
maintenance and operation of Air Force medical treatment facilities and related 
services. The fiscal year 1957 estimate was developed by utilizing fiscal year 1955 
cost experience for certain categories of expense related to the fiscal year 1955 
workloads for inpatient care, outpatient treatments, and dental sittings. The 
costs thus developed for applicable categories of expense were applied to the 
fiscal year 1957 estimated workloads. The estimated requirements for the re- 
maining elements of expense which do not have applicability to these workloads 
are related to experienced costs with consideration given to the increased number 
of medical treatment facilities and units programmed to be operated in fiscal 
year 1957. 

The following table presents a distribution and comparison of other expenses: 


| 
Categories of expense 1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(a) Temporary duty travel : abeks = | $1, 599, 374 , 850, 000 $1, 949, 000 
(6) Transportation of things . Mais ; 191, 560 | 200, 000 224, 000 
(c) Communications : F bias 401, 010 425, 000 507, 000 
(d) Utilities , . ‘ ; 2, 466, 457 | . 000, 000 3, 101, 000 
(e) Maintenance of facilities ws 2 | a 4, 984, 175 5, 068, 406 , 341, 000 
(f) Laundry ie . eckig ta bswiig caste 2,011, 795 | , 300, 000 , 250, 000 
(q) Contractual services 5 541, 000 552, 000 | 570, 000 
(h) Medical materiel—Air Force Stock Fund sustbine 13, 604, 000 , 664, 000 | , 598, 000 
(i) Medical materiel—local purchase 2, 586, 077 , 576, 900 , 540, 000 
(j) Nonmedical materiel—local purchase ested 7 2, 352, 781 2, 764, 000 , 789, 000 
(k) Armed Forces Examining Stations : ; al ied 425, 000 510, 000 531, 000 
(1) Subsistence ee a 9, 375, 600 , 100, 000 9, 665, 000 


woaaee - - — — — | 


43, 065, 000 


Total caaieid 5 Rae’ i ae nnneesahapine 40, 538, 829 4, 010, 306 





Project 479. Major repairs: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 : . Ure _. $2, 670, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 Sates. 3 : 2, 004, 860 
NR is Siar i dik ies airlines binte dele eier tes am Oy BOF, T74 


This project provides for major repair, rehabilitation, modification, and emer- 
gency repair of medical treatment facilities, including hospitals, dispensaries, 
dental clinics, utility plants and systems and the living quarters of medical per- 
sonnel when such quarters are an integral part of medical buildings or areas. 

The following summarizes fund requirements: 


Major categories 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 





$630, 900 | $633, 000 
1, 373, 960 1, 994, 000 
Leo oe | 43, 000 


(a) Major repair and rehabilitation ___.._._...__-- J $926, 528 

(6) Modification as 2, 067, 906 | 

(c) Emergency repairs -.----. --- pont eng Gheson eae 123, 340 |_. 
| 


Total fiscal year program 3, 117, 77 2, 004, 860 2, 670, 000 





The fund requirement for work projects contained in this estimate were 
developed at installation level and were reviewed by command headquarters 
for essentiality and necessity for assigned missions. Estimates submitted by 
command headquarters summarized essential requirements for installations under 
their jurisdiction. Command estimates were further reviewed, adjusted, and 
checked against the Air Force military construction program by this headquarters. 


(a) Major repairs and rehabilitation, $633,000. 

‘‘Major repair and rehabilitation’ consists primarily of restoring medical and 
dental treatment facilities and/or associated utility systems to a structural 
condition substantially equivalent to their originally designed efficiency. As an 
illustration of typical work the fiscal year 1955 work program included major 
repair of the steam lines servicing the hospital at Elmendorf Air Force Base. 
This project was approved by Headquarters, United States Air Force at a cost 
of $148,203, and provided for general replacement of deteriorated mains in order 
to avoid major interruption of the medical mission. In fiseal year 1957 this 
estimate provides for 20 similar major repair and rehabilitation projects at 15 
medical and dental treatment facilitiesincluding projects relating to repair of 
electrical distribution system, heating systems, wards, hospital buildings, and 
food inspection facilities. Examples of work projects proposed for fiscal year 
1957 follow: 

Location and project F sti mated cost 
Ethan Allen Air Force Base: repair of electrical distribution system $45, 000 
Langley Air Force Base: repair elevator in hospital 49, 000 
Mitchell Air Force Base: repair hospital wards and kitchen 36, 000 
Amarillo Air Force Base: repair hospital corridors, sun porches, and 

drainage system ree tite 128, 000 
(b) Medification, $1,994,000 

“Modification’’ provides for alteration, relocation, and improvement of existing 
medical and dente] facilities to meet the planned workload and changes in missions 
in order to permit im proved operation of the facility. Asan example of the opera- 
tional requirement for this work, the fiseal year 1955 program provided for the 
expansion of surgic?l and obstetrics! facilities at Barksdale Air Force Base. 
This hospital was constructed in 1932 to serve a military population of 2,000 
without provision for an obstetrical department. To serve an increased military 
population and to maintain required rmedicel service standards Headquarters, 
United States Sir Force approved a modification project to provide the required 
facilities. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate provides for the accomplishment of 124 projects 
of a modification nature at 53 installations. Typical examples of work include 
modification of a medical facilitv to provide space for X-ray machines, insulation 
of steam lines in hospital corridors, and modification of nurses quarters. The 
following summary list illustrates specific examples of work projects proposed 
in fiscal year 1957: 
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Location and project Estimated cost 
Gary Air Force Base: modify six airmen dormitories__----_- $35, 900 
Otis Air Force Base: modification of wards 24. 500 
Orlando Air Force Base: modify three hospital wards to provide private 

, 000 


(c) Emergency repairs, $43,000 

‘“‘Emergency repairs’’ provide for the restoration to operational use of medical 
and dental facilities which are damaged as a result of storm, fire, or other act 
of nature. In fiscal year 1955 an explosion in the south wing of the hospital at 
Randolph Air Force Base caused considerable damage. To meet this emergency 
a project in the amount of $123,340 was immediately approved by this head- 
quarters to restore the facility to operating condition. The fiscal year 1954 
work program also included an amount of $11,000 to restore the medical facility 
at Lake Charles Air Force Base which was damaged by flood waters. 

The fiscal year 1957 estimate for emergency repairs is based upon an average of 
the following prior year obligations for unforeseen projects of an emergent nature: 


Fiscal year: Obligations | Fiscal year: Obligations 
a at eae 1954__- $39, 311 
...- $20, 835 1955_ - - ‘ ---++ 193,340 
.-- 30, 574| 
Prior to final approval of the fiscal year 1957 work program this headquarters 
will accomplish another review of the proposed major repair and modification 
work to insure that only those projects bearing upon mission needs are authorized 
on an operating program priority basis. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


General McIutnay. Knowing that the committee is particularly 
interested in any major changes in the requirement, I would like 
to use this chart to present those changes, and then explain the reasons 


for them. 
Mr. Manon. We will insert the chart in the record at this point. 


(The chart is as follows:) 


PROGRAM 470: MEDICAL SUPPORT——MEDICAL REQUIREMENTS BY PROJECTS 


rms 2 fr ‘ . . rc > « | -— »e . 
Project Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ug () Seay Mal Peon MBs d alent 08 


Medical procurement and supply operations- --_---- $700, 868 $764, 000 $702, 000 
; Medical equipment and supplies_-__......-...------- | 812, 468 2, 803, 700 | 5, 328, 000 
Medical education and training 1, 653, 783 2, 566, 220 2, 649, 000 
Medical printing and binding 355, 752 375, 000 381, 500 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities. ...........-- 5, 299, 136 5, 726, 500 6, 390, 000 
Medical Administration 1, 966, 825 2, 277, 805 2, 425, 500 


Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities : > 63, 577, 049 70, 468, 606 70, 363, 000 
Major repairs . 3, 117, 774 2, 004, 860 2, 670, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations).....| 77, 483, 655 86, 986, 691 90, 909, 000 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


General McIunay. These changes are related to 6 of the 8 projects 
within program 470. Project 471, Medical procurement and supply 
operations, and project 474, Medical printing and binding, contain 
no major changes. 

However, in project 472, Medical equipment and supplies, there is 
the second greatest dollar variation and the greatest percentage 
variation. I would like to call the committee’s attention to the fact 
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that the dollar requirement in this area cannot be compared year to 
year, because here we are financing non-recurring items. The require- 
ment is based entirely upon the construction completion dates of new 
facilities requiring equipment and supplies and upon the activation 
dates of new Air Force units, and they do not repeat year after year. 
That accounts for the entire variation from approximately $3 million 
in 1956 to a little over $5 million in 1957. 

I should like to call particular attention, however, to what appears 
to be a great variation between the 1955 actual obligations of only a 
little over $800,000 in project 472 and the estimate of requirements 
for 1957. In the fiscal year 1955 practically all of our equipment 
and supplies required in this area were secured from the Medical 
Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund without reimbursement 
on credit withdrawals. It so happened it was possible and proper to 
reduce inventory of the stock fund, and there was no use in asking 
Congress for or spending public money to buy things when we could 
reduce the inventory. Actually the amount of issues on credit with- 
drawals was a little over $4 million, so when that is added to the 
$800,000 you will see the actual utilization of this material in 1955 is 
almost the same as required for 1957, and the picture really shows a 
dip in 1956. 

In the area of project 473, which is medical education and train- 
ing, the increase of less than $100,000 between 1956 and 1957 is prac- 
tically all related to 2 factors; that is, an increase in the consultant 
utilization I previously explained, and in the program which we call 
medical education for national defense with which I think you may 
be familiar. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed to project 475, General, and explain that 
change. 

General McIunay. Project 475, Medical Care in non-Air Force 
Facilities, has a change between 1956 and 1957 which is primarily 
related to the increase in the prescribed reimbursement rate. That is 
the project from which we pay other services for hospitalization of 
military personnel. The rate was increased by the Department of 
Defense and the Bureau of the Budget action, for example, the rate 
in military hospitals, from $8 to $10. That explains the major dif- 
ference in the requirement. 

Mr. Manon. There seems to be very little difference in the largest 
item, project 478, maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities. 

General McIunay. This is the greatest dollar area. Though the 
variation from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1957 is small there are 
actually six factors causing the increases in project 478 over 1955. 
The first is a variation between workloads in the 2 fiscal years. 
Another reason is the additional utilization of authorized civilian 
employees associated with the activation of new medical facilities 
and the fact that we anticipate fuller employment. Another is the 
increase in the civilian salaries authorized by Public Law 94 passed 
by the 84th Congress. Another is the increase in the maintenance 
cost due to the increased number of facilities which are to be operated. 
Another is certain additional supply requirements to support influenza 
and particularly the new poliomyelitis innoculation program. 

Mr. Manon. Under project 479, major repairs, you have an addi- 
tional request of over a half million dollars. 

73115—56——17 
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General McIunay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, how is that explained? 

General McIunay. In project 479, major repairs, again we are deal- 
ing with an area in which we have nonrecurring expenses. In other 
words, the requirement is entirely based upon projects which we 
know must be accomplished during the year. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MEDICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. General, primarily, as you make your presentation, 
you are talking about dollars, but it is impossible to place a real 
dollar figure on the physical well being of the men in the service. 
Good care is good economy. 

Your statement has been comprehensive and has been complete. 
It has given us a great many facts and figures. I think perhaps that 
facts speak louder than figures, but one figure you gave us spoke louder 
than anything else you said in your entire statement, proving how 
well the medical staffs have been working. That was your statement 
as to the 0.87 patient load per thousand, which means your medical 
staffs all the way down have been doing a very fine job, for which they 
are to be highly commended. Of course, when they have done that 
well it means we have just that many more of our men constantly 
available for daily duty. When they do that they have really not 
only kept the men well and have not only provided for their physical 
well-being, but they have made a very great contribution to economy 
in the operations of the medical service, as I said a moment ago, for 
which they are to be highly commended, on both grounds. 

Mr. Mauon. General, you always make a good presentation. I 


have the feeling that this program is about what is required, because 
I believe you and those who work with you know what you are doing, 
and that this ought to be about the best estimate that could be 
presented at this time. Having faith that it is just about as good as 
it can be determined at this time I do not think I will ask any ques- 
tions. ‘Thank you very much for being with us again. 

xyeneral McIutnay. Thank you, sir. 


BUDGET STRUCTURE CHANGES 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, once again may I invite the atten- 
tion of the committee to section VI of the working book, which shows 
the changes in the new budget structure. In this case we have the 
transfer of the procurement of the ambulances into project 221, which 
is passenger motor vehicles in the new budget structure. The amount 
to be transferred shows $655,000 and, as I pointed out that is over- 
stated by $306,000, because of this change in the ambulance require- 
ment. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 


SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

H. O. CROW, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. General Bogart? 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are prepared to 
proceed with our presentation of requirements for Budget programs 
480 and 490 in the maintenance and operations appropriation. I 
would like to invite the committee’s attention to section I of the 
working book, which gives the changes in the fiscal 1955 and 1956 
programs, for program 480. The witnesses will explain these changes. 

I would also like to point out that in program 480 we have three 
projects which will be separated from the program justifications. 
Project 482 has already been presented by the communications and 
electronics panel; that is, Commercial Communications Systems. 
Project 483 is the Air Attaché Offices, which will be covered in con- 
nection with the intelligence section of program 490. Project 489-B 
is also in the same category. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point page III-1 
of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


PROGRAM 480: SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


Summary of program requirements by budget projects 


| 
| 1955 actual | | 1956 estims ate | 1957 estimate 
(1) fe: fet i (2) (3) | (4) 


Command Administration $106, 517, 380 | $116, 280,030 | $118, 505, 000 
Commercia] Communications Systems_..........-.--- | 32, 740, 800 | 54, 429, 293 | 65, 692, 000 
Air Attaché Offices 1, 797, 687 1, 800, 000 | 1, 807, 000 
Air Mission Offices and Inter-American Relations | 422, 311 457, 647 521, 000 


Headquarters USAF directed projects 4, 724, 951 13, 059,000 | 17, 000, 000 


Total fiscal year (obligations) | 146, 203, 129 186, 025, 970 | 203, 525, 000 
| | 
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Tuurspay, Marca 22, 1956. 


ComMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


COL. HOWARD W. LINDSEY, DEPUTY CHIEF, MANPOWER DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General Bogart. Our principal witness for the first budget project, 
project 481, Command Administration, is Col. Howard W. Lind- 
sey, Deputy Chief of the Manpower Division of the Directorate of 
Manpower and Organization, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Colonel Lindsey has a prepared statement, sir, which is the first 
statement in section II of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, Colonel? We are glad to have 
you before us. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Linpsery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Budget project 
481, command administration, provides for the direct operating ex- 
penses incurred by Headquarters United States Air Force, its 17 
field extension offices, and 16 major air command headquarters. 
These organizations are responsible at their respective echelons of 
command for the overall direction of the Air Force, the state of 
preparedness for military operations, and supervision of Air Force 
activities worldwide including control over strategic, tactical, defense 
and support forces. 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The Headquarters, United States Air Force is responsible for the 
overall direction of the Air Force, including the development of plan- 
ning and operating programs and objectives necessary to insure the 
state of preparedness of the Air Force for military operations. This 
organization is established on a functional as well as unit basis and 
includes, under the Chief of Staff, several Assistant Chiefs of Staff 
and Deputy Chiefs of Staff. 

For example, there is the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, who is 
responsible for establishing the programing, planning, and opera- 
tional objectives of the Air Force. His responsibilities also include 
development and review of Air Force policy pertaining to intelligence, 
operations, plans, communications, atomic energy, and manpower and 
organization activities. Another example is an Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Installations who is responsible for Air Force real property 
construction, maintenance, management, and utilization (other than 
industrial plants), including master planning, base site selection and 
negotiation, acquisition, and disposal of real estate, and other related 
functions. 

MAJOR AIR COMMANDS 


The major air commands are established in accordance with the 
delineation of their assigned mission. ‘The mission of the Strategic 
Air Command is to be prepared to conduct strategic air operations 
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on a global basis, and in the event of aggression against the United 
States, immediately mount simultaneous nuclear attacks designed to 
destroy the vital elements of the enemy’s warmaking capacity, to the 
extent that the aggressor would no longer have the will or the ability 
to wage war. Another of the major air commands is Air Researe h 
and Development Command with a mission to attain and maintain 
qualitative superiority of materiel; to conduct or supervise scientific 
and technical studies required for the accomplishment of the Air 
Force mission, and to seek new basic knowledge from which improved 
aeronautical equipment, materiel, weapons, and techniques can be 
developed. This command is also responsible for undertaking the 
development and making recommendations with respect to the 
adoption of new and improved devices and systems for the conduct 
and support of air warfare. 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


The field extension, offices of Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
function as a direct arm of the headquarters and perform specialized 
field services on a worldwide basis. Responsibilities of these offices 
include auditing of property and fund accounts, technical intelligence 
activities, air target analysis and evaluation, inspection of Air Force 
activities and installations, and liaison and coordination on matters 
pertaining to construction and real property acquisition. 

For instance, the mission of the Air Technical Intelligence Center 
at Dayton, Ohio, is to prevent technological surprise to the United 
States from any foreign power, to provide a sound basis for counsel 
in air preparedness, and to provide air technical intelligence to 
support the planning and conduct of air operations. 

Another field extension office is the 1002d Inspector General Group, 
which is responsible for inspection and surveys of all major air com- 
mands to determine combat effectiveness; efficiency and economy of 
operations; the policies, standards, and procedures covering the air- 
craft accident-prevention program; and for the technical-inspection 
and procurement-inspection programs. 

There is also the field extension office of the Auditor General, which 
performs audits and examinations of appropriated and nonappro- 
priated fund accounts and of records pertaining to the receipt, dis- 
tribution, and control of all property, to msure the efficient adminis- 
tration of accounts and financial matters related to need, acquisition, 
custody, use, and conservation of Air Force funds, property, and 
other resources. 


SYSTEM OF NUMBERING AIR FORCE UNITS 


Mr. Manon. A question occurs to me which is really extraneous 
but is brought to mind because of the two paragraphs you have just 
read. Does anybody know why you have the 1002d Inspector General 
Group? Where do you get those big numbers? I find those through- 
out the Air Force. There must be some system that you use. 

(The following information was _ furnished :) 


SystTeEM OF NUMBERING AIR ForcE UNITs 


Air Force Regulation 20-27, September 18, 1955, prescribes the actions regard- 
ing the organization, designation, and control of all Air Force units. 
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Major air commands are named, but not numbered, by authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Units designated (named or numbered) by a Headquarters, 
United States Air Force published directive, are known as constituted units. 
These units may be a higher echelon unit, air division or above, or a unit whose 
operational mission must of hecessity remain under control of Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. Included are: Air forces, air divisions, wings, groups, 
squadrons and flights. 

These units are assigned numbers in a series of three digits or less. Examples 
are: 

(a) Eighth Air Force, Flying Training Air Force.! 
(6) 7th Air Division. 

(c) Headquarters, 18th Fighter-Bomb Wing. 

(d) Headquarters, 17th Bombardment Group, Light. 

A unit established by a major air command directive is referred to as an or- 
ganized unit. These are units other than combat units, below air division level, 
whose strength, mission, or workload is subject to variation. Included are special 
activities such as Inspector General and Auditor General, schools and certain air- 
base support squadrons, examples of which are air base squadrons and supply 
squadrons. 

Organized units of the regular Air Force are assigned four digit numbers by 
major air commands and separate operating agencies from within the following 
blocks of numbers allocated by Headquarters, United States Air Force: 

Assigned num- 

bers 2 

Air Defense Command 4600-4799 
Air Materiel Command 2700-3199 
Air Proving Ground Command 3200-3249 
Air Research and Development Command 6500-6599 
Air Research and Development Command 4900-4999 
Fe 6 ns Bs atled oesieina kes nbs tadineah ren «mad 3250-3799 
Air University 3800-3899 
Alaskan Air Command 5000-5199 
Caribbean Air Command 5500-5799 
Continental Air Command 2200-2699 
Ue STE PN non ee een a tdaistpin'g Haas eonagsion ear iean eee 6000-6499 
Headquarters Command, USAF 1000-1199 
Military Air Transport Services 1200-2199 
Northeast Air Command 6600-6699 
Strategic Air Command 3900-4399 
Se no. Ca cba od eee aeauws one aepasnamerel 4400-4599 
U. 8. Air Forces in Europe 7000-7599 
USAF Security Service 6900-6999 
Joint U. 8. Military Group, Air Adm. (Spain) 7600-7624 


In the case of the 1002d Inspector General Group the first two digits of the 
designation indicate the organization is assigned to Headquarters Command. 
The last two digits were set by the command from within the block of numbers 
assigned to the command. : 

The system of numbering Air Force units is designed to facilitate Air Force 
operations. The basic considerations given in the establishment of the system 
were— 

(a) To insure its capability of meeting mobilization requirements. 

(b) Permit machine coding and reporting without restricting the inclusion of 
other necessary data. 

(c) Permit visual identification of type and command assignment of units. 

(d) Simplicity of operation. 

(e) Sufficient flexibility to permit decentralization for major air command use. 

(f) Provision for the retention of the numerical and historical nomenclature 
whenever possible. 

(g) Adaptability to the evolution of airpower and its transfer from one opera- 
tional phase to another. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, Colonel Lindsey. 


1 The number is spelled out in front of the designated name of an Air Force. 
2 Assigned numbers are inclusive. 
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FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Linpsry. The fiscal year 1957 estimate of $118,505,000 for 
this budget project represents an increase over our fiscal year 1956 
program of $2,224,970 or 1.9 percent. This increase is distributed into 
several categories of expense which are summarized on page III-3 
of this working book. There is an increase of $908,700 over our 
fiscal year 1956 program of $96,295,300 for the pay of civilian per- 
sonnel, which will provide for 67 additional man-years of personal 
services related to employment for a full year of personnel acquired 
during fiscal year 1956 and increased man-year costs. In accordance 
with the Air Force objective to hold manning requirements to the 
minimum number required to perform its mission, the end fiscal year 
1956 space authorizations will be reduced by 89 to a total authoriza- 
tion of 18,591 by 30 June 1957. Additional electric accounting 
machine rentals, to provide for the acquisition of 1 large scale and 1 
medium scale electronic data processing machine, result in an increase 
of $337,000 over the fiscal year 1956 program of $2,966,000 for this 
category of expense. 


COMMAND ADMINISTRATION AS SEPARATE ITEM 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, do you know if we have budgeted 
through the years for command administration? 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this an old budgeting procedure? 

General Bocart. This is an old project; yes, sir. It provides for 
the operating expense of Headquarters, United States Air Force, 
its 17 field extension offices and the headquarters of 16 major air 
commands. 

Mr. Manon. Does this seem to be the proper way to handle that 
expense? 

General Bogart. We think so; yes, sir. It gives us separate con- 
trol over those activities. That is the reason for putting them into 
a separate project, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It gives you separate control and gives you knowledge 
as to just what this administrative cost is? 

General Boacart. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It gives you an opportunity to take a look at it and 
decide whether or not you think it is a sound procedure or changes 
ought to be made? It gives Congress the same opportunity. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. After all, though this is command ad- 
ministration, it is an overhead type of account. 

Mr. Manon. $118 million for command administration seems big 
in a way, but in another way, of course, when you consider the size 
of the Air Force and the billions of dollars involved, it is not so big. 

Proceed, Colonel. 

FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Linpsry. The fiscal year 1956 program of $8,240,000 for 
temporary duty travel is being increased $540,000, to provide for 
additional requirements directly related to the activation of new 
installations, units, and other activities, programed in the attainment 
of the 137-wing objective and expansion of the continental air defense 
program. 
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In the area of commercial communications, an increase of $220,000 
over the fiscal year 1956 program of $3,500,000 is being requested. 
This increase is primarily associated with a requirement for leased 
telephone and teletype circuits between Headquarters, United States 
Air Forces in Europe and its subordinate commands. 

Provision is also made for an increase of $304,000 in several other 
categories of nonpersonnel expenses, the major portion of which is 
related to a requirement to modify the Univac computer at Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, in order to meet the increasing 
workload being assigned to the machine. 

I would like to inject at this time that our latest advices and informa- 
tion from the manufacturers indicate that we probably will not be 
able to carry out this Univac modification program during 1957. 

The requirements of each agency supported from this project have 
been screened and adjusted and only minimum requirements to 
support the Air Force program are being requested. The fiscal year 
1957 estimate reflects consideration of past experience, changes in 
program or assignment of responsibilities and recognized operational 
requirements. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1957 requirement of $118,505,000 
will provide $97,204,000 for the pay of 18,303 maua-years of civilian 
employment and $21,301,000 for the nonpersonnel expenses incident 
to the administration and operation of the Air Force at departmental, 
field extension office, and major command headquarters levels. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages ITI-2 


and III-3 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Project 481. Command administration: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $118, 505, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 116, 280, 030 
Fiscal year 1955 106, 517, 380 


Provision is made in this estimate for the direct operating expenses required 
to support the functions which are performed by Headquarters, United States 
Air Force, its 17 field extension offices and the headquarters of 16 major air com- 
mands. The mission of the Department of the Air Force, at the seat of govern- 
ment, is to direct and supervise the operation, organization, training and equip- 
ping of an Air Force to meet any emergency or threat to the national security 
of the United States. 

The field extension offices operate throughout the world and function as a 
direct arm of the headquarters performing specialized services that experience 
indicates can be more efficiently and economically conducted at field locations. 
Examples of the specialized activities performed by extension offices are property 
and fund account auditing; inspections of Air Force installations and activities 
worldwide; liaison and coordination between the Air Force and the Army engi- 
neers on matters pertaining to Air Force installation maintenance, new con- 
struction, and the acquisition of real property; the provision of technical assistance 
to all command headquarters and field installations on matters pertaining to 
their civilian personnel programs; accounting and financial reporting activities; 
and the supervision of construction activities related to the Air Force Academy. 

The headquarters of the major air commands are responsible for the overall 
direction and state of preparedness for military operations as they pertain to 
their assigned mission. These responsibilities encompass control over strategic, 
tactical, and defense forces; the maintenance of an adequate reserve force; the 
planning and operation of a logistics system capable of supporting field com- 
manders worldwide; the training of personnel, and conduct of research activities. 
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The following table is a summary of program requirements by fiscal year: 


| 
Categories of expense | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(a) Personal services ----- _.-s----------| $84,077, 445 | $96, 295, 300 $97, 204, 000 
(6) Local purchase of supplies and. equipment. phase bef 2, 399, 719 1, 900, 000 | 1, 950, 000 
(c) Contractual maintenance of equipment-_-.-.........._-.- 205, 144 | 205, 000 205, 000 
(d) Leased real property rentals. - _- -- ios tt et 21, 440 87, 000 87, 000 
(e) Electrical accounting machine rentals...._____- dea , 561, 799 2, 966, 000 3, 303, 000 
(f) Commercial communications. - - -- oe cer ekeaneca 5, 907, 424 3, 500, 000 3, 720, 000 
(g) Commercial transportation of tei ou 1 ee 355, 295 | 350, 000 350, 000 
(h) Social security contributions. 736 : 297, 800 | 185, 000 | 100, 000 
(i) Temporary Gate weve)... ..2-5...-- vakinis ah Adee Seana 7, 943, 394 8, 240, 000 8, 780, 000 
(j) Other nonpersonne! expenses 2, 747, 920 2. 551, 730 2, 806, 000 


Total program requirements. -------- ape d= apenas aces 106, 517, 380 | 116, 280, 030 i 118, 505, 000 
| 


OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1950 


Mr. Manon. Do you know approximately how much money was 
required for command administration in 1950, when we had a much 
smaller air force? In other words, how has this “‘mushroomed’’? 

Mr. Crow. In fiscal year 1950 the majority of expenses that are 
now covered in project 481 for command administration were in a 
separate Air Force appropriation, titled ‘Salaries and expenses, ad- 
ministration.” ‘These expenses were consolidated into the mainte- 
nance and operations appropriation upon change to the current 
budget. structure in fiscal year 1951. 

My recollection is that the amount which was picked up in the 
maintenance and operations appropriation for command administra- 
tion was about $56 million, but I would like to check that figure. 
These expenses were presented for the first time under this project 
in the fiscal year 1952 budget estimate. 

Mr. Manon. You mean to say that the comparable appropriation 
in 1950 was about $50 million? 

Mr. Crow. Yes, sir, that is my recollection. I would like to check 
that. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The actual obligations incurred during fiscal year 1950 for command adminis- 
tration expenses of the Air Force were $55,322,462. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Linpsry. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will proceed to the next item. 


THurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 
Arr Mission Orrices AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
WITNESSES 


LT. COL. SAMUEL H. RUNYAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MISSION SEC- 
TION, OPERATIONS AND COMMITMENTS DIVISION, DIRECTOR- 
ATE OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General BoGart. Mr. Chairman, as I have pointed out, project 
482, commercial communications systems, was justified by the com- 
munications and electronics panel. 
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Our next project, therefore, is project 484, Air Mission Offices and 
Inter-American Relations. Our witness is Lt. Col. S. H. Runyan, 
assistant chief of the missions section of the directorate of operations, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. His statement is the next 
statement in section II of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Runyan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in accordance with national policy, bilateral Government to Govern- 
ment agreements are negotiated between the United States and other 
countries of this hemisphere, which require the Department of the 
Air Force to operate United States Air Force missions in Latin 
America. <A typical mission contract is provided under section III, 
page III-34. These missions provide training and indoctrination of 
the air forces of Latin America to foster the development of these 
forces in United States military methods and objectives. This en- 
hances their ability to fulfill their obligations in maintaining the 
security of the Western Hemisphere and promote better relations 
with the United States. 

It is anticipated that the 14 USAF missions as listed under section 
III, page ITI-35, will continue through fiscal year 1957. The joint 
Brazil-U. S. Military Commission in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil and the 
Headquarters, USAF School for Latin America at Albrook Air Force 
Base, Canal Zone will also continue operation during the budget year. 

The acquisition of jet aircraft by several Latin American countries 
during fiscal year 1956 has a dollar impact on the activities involved 
in this project. There will be slight increases in the number of per- 
sonnel assigned to the missions in the training and maintenance fields 
of jet operations. Also, there is increased enrollment in the Latin 
America School from an average enrollment of 278 students per class 
in fiscal year 1956 to a programmed average of 385 students per class 
in 1957. This school conducts 23 courses in various fields such as 
aircraft maintenance, logistics, weather and radio maintenance. A 
complete list of courses is included under section III, page III-25. 
Since the school was started in 1947 over 2,100 officers and airmen of 
19 Latin American countries have been trained in this school. The 
details of the $521,000 fund requirements for this project are included 
under section III, page III—26. 

Prior to a discussion of the fund requirements, there are some classi- 
fied details that I would like to present off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point appropriate 
pages of the justifications. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ProGRAM 480—Servicewide support 


Project 484. Air mission offices and inter-American relations: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $521, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 , 457, 647 
Fiseal year 1955 422, 311 





This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the Department of the Air 
Force’s operation of 14 United States Air Force Mission Offices, the United States 
Air Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission, and the 
Headquarters United States Air Force School for Latin America located at Albrook 
Air Force Base. 

The United States Air Missions in Latin America and the United States Air 
Force Section of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission are consti- 
tuted for the purpose of promoting hemispheric security by assisting Latin 
American governments in military affairs so as to increase the efficiency of Latin 
American air forces by training their personnel in the doctrines of the United 
States Air Force; to promote standardization of military equipment and organiza- 
tion and the use of materials common to the United States Air Force; and to foster 
friendly relations and strengthen the ties of inter-American solidarity. Missions 
are under contract with foreign governments for the specific purpose of training 
the personnel of the host government in air doctrines of the United States Air 
Force. A copy of a typical mission contract is contained under section III on 
page ITI-—34. 

The Headquarters USAF School for Latin America provided training to 498 
personnel of Latin American Air Forces during fiscal year 1955, and in fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 there are programed student enrollments of 557 and 770, 
respectively. The school conducts two classes per year for a period of approxi- 
mately 22 weeks each. 

The following is a list of the courses offered at the Headquarters USAF School 
for Latin America: 


Aeromedical technician. Control tower-radio operator. 
Aircraft and engine mechanic. Instructor course. 

Aircraft armament. Jet aircraft crew chief. 
Aircraft electrical systems. Jet aircraft engine mechanic. 
Aircraft instrument mechanic. Maintenance officer. 

Aircraft maintenance officer. Personnel and classification. 
Aircraft propeller mechanic. Personnel equipment technician. 
Aircraft radio maintenance. Supply officer. 

Aircraft sheet metal. Supply technician. 

Basie English. Synthetic trainer (link). 

Basic radar. Weather observer. 
Communications officer. 


The following table reflects a fiscal year comparison of fund requirements for 
the activities supported from this project: 


Categories of expense 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Personal services .- : 7 a? ; and $124, 142 $133, $140, 000 
Additional compensation ---.--...---- 79, 480 : 59. 400 
Local purchase of supplies, materials, and equipment -- 18, 480 21, 30, 000 
Contractual maintenance of equipment. -- 10, 998 > 14, 000 
Education of dependents in foreign countries_-. ; 39, 758 45, 47,912 
Temporary duty travel. -- 43 A 54, 073 55, 64, 849 
Subsistence and laundry ; 83, 191 153, 307 
Other nonpersonnel expenses___._...------ . ; 12, 189 ‘7 11, 532 


Total fiscal year requirements__--___- ‘ 422, 311 521, 000 
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Personnel (military and civilian)—End-year strengths 


| | 
Actual June 30, 1955 | Estimate June 30, 1956 | Estimate June 30, 1957 


| 
| 
| 
re Mil M 

ili- Cine | all ili- Civil- | Mili- 
| tary ian pn tary ian Tot tary 
| 


elem es iat et a i el ee lala ian ete oe 
USAF mission office: | 
NR Be cs he 11 
Chile. | 2 | 
Colombia 10 | 
Cuba... 11 | 


4 
14 | 

11 | 
| 13 | 
| 17 | 


E] Salvador_. 10 11 | 





i | 9 | 
OS er ee eres 9 | 
PIS 62 ccadteceuekee 8 | 
cis w aun bs 11 | 
Peru im 28 | 
Uruguay - Beta dels nteatines 12 
NS OE 23 


11 | 
10 
9 | 
12 
30 | 
13 | 
24 | 





] 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
| RES 8 2 10 
aiti 9 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


ad ee ee ee 


Subtotal missions 78 19 | 197 
USAF Sec JBUSMC_. Z 48 19 67 
Headquarters USAF School 

for Latin America eee Segee 23 23 











Total. 











SELECTION OF AIR MISSION OFFICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I am always intrigued by a discussion of this program 
which you have described, Colonel. When we think of the United 
States of America and the vast area in South America, we have to 
admit that it is very important to us. They are important to us, and 
I feel that we are important to them. I think it is most desirable 
that we conduct ourselves in such a way that the highest possible 
respect for the United States may be generated. 

I am always interested in knowing of the quality of the people who 
are assigned to these Latin American countries. Do you have any- 
thing to do with their selection? 

Colonel Runyan. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Manon. Just what do you have to do with their selection? 

Colonel Runyan. Well, sir, as to the way the personnel are selected 
for mission assignment, the airmen apply on a volunteer basis and are 
selected on the basis of their records. The Enlisted Assignments 
Branch, Deputy Chief of Staff Personnel, Headquarters, USAF, makes 
the initial selection and submit it to our office; and we give the final 
approval. 

As to the officers, it is not an application type assignment; however, 
they are all asked if they will volunteer. The officer nominations are 
also submitted to our office for final approval. 

After the personnel are nominated to the host government for 
acceptance in the position we then enter them in the Language and 
Area Training School in Washington, D. C., for 6 months’ training. 
The purpose ‘of this training is not only to teach them the language 
and to give them a thorough briefing on the position, but to deter- 
mine the type of person they are. We wish to know if they will fit 
into the program; if they have the ability to get along with the Latin 
American people; and if they know their technical fie Id. During that 
time we are making a final determination whether we should assign 
them to the countries. 
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The first consideration is that they be experts in their fields. We 
feel that we can teach them the language and can give them a thor- 
ough briefing. Secondly, we consider the students’ personal habits 
and their ability to get along with Latin American people. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent do you give consideration to personal 
habits, such as whether or not a man drinks intoxicating liquor and 
how much he drinks, and things like that? 

Colonel Runyan. We give quite a bit of consideration to that, sir. 
One of the functions of the personnel assigned to missions is social 
contact. If they are the type who cannot hold their liquor, or get out 
of line, we do not want them. By observation of the students-at var- 
ious social affairs while they are in school, plus their background, we 
are able to get a pretty good idea of what kind of person they are in 
that respect. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Do these men in these missions make it their business 
to try to integrate themselves into the communities where they are? 

Colonel Runyan. Yes, sir. I am speaking from my own experience, 
as well as from the work in my current assignment at Headquarters, 
USAF. I spent 3 years in a mission. 

Mr. Manon. Where was that? 

Colonel Runyan. In Venezuela, sir. We all became members of 
the military community, at least; and quite a bit in the civilian 
community. 

Mr. Manon. You knew a lot of the nationals of the country where 
you were located? 

Colonel Runyan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Did you treat them as your equal and with respect 
and consideration at all times? 

Colonel Runyan. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It has been my observation that some Americans are 
a bit arrogant, and they consider that the peoples of other countries 
are not too important. Some of our people when overseas treat other 
nationals rather badly. We ought to do better if we are to create 
the good will which is necessary. 

Colonel Runyan. Sir, my observation has been that that comes 
quite a bit from tourists and not from the people we send down to 
do a job. 

Mr. Manon. I agree fully that the tourist is more liable to fall into 
that error than the other people. However, I have observed a clanish- 
ness on the part of our people overseas. They congregate together 
and they do not seem to enjoy as much being with the natives of other 
countries as they enjoy being with the local English-speaking Ameri- 
can group. That is understandable, but if that is not combated suc- 
cessfully much of the good of the mission is missed, it seems to me. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Colonel Runyan. As you pointed out, sir, the language has a lot to 
do with that. For that reason we try to teach our people the language 
before they go, and even the wives get training in it. 

Mr. Manon. You said a while ago if they had the right qualifica- 
tions otherwise you could teach them the language, I believe. 
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Colonel Runyan. It is not that we could teach them, sir. I said 
the first requirement was their qualifications and the second was their 
ability to learn the language. If a man does not learn the language 
he does not go, sir. 

Mr. M AHON, Some people can learn a language, and some people 
‘no sabe.” 

Colonel Runyan. Yes, sir; that is true. We take them out of the 
school when they cannot understand, and put someone else in. 

Mr. Scrivner. May | inquire at this point? 

I have run into Air Force officers, Army officers, and Navy officers 
all over the world, and I have found many have amazing linguistic 
ability. I am surprised, with all the thousands upon thousands you 
have who are able to speak not just one but several Janguages that 
you would have so much occasion to take the time necessary to teach 
them languages. 

I run into such officers every place. Some of them have been 
talking the languages for years. They do not merely speak the 
language as written in the books, but they know all the idioms and 
they can converse with any person in any line of activity. Those 
people, if otherwise qualified, would be the best ones to choose, even 
though it might take them out of some other line of duty. “They 
would be particularly adept and well equipped for these missions. 

Colonel Runyan. Sir, we do have a large percentage of people 
already qualified in the language who are assigned to mission offices. 
We do not send everyone to school. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was the impression you left. You pick them 
out for their qualifications and send them to school. 

Colonel Runyan. Not everyone; no, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was particularly impressed by two of your Air 
Force officers in Spain. If anyone could have been more able to 
meet the needs of any one country than those two men I do not know 
where you would find him. It looked to me as if they had done a 
remarkable job and we were particularly fortunate in selecting men 
like that to go in at the early stages of the game in Spain. They had 
a thorough understanding not only of the language but of the history 
and customs and habits and views and beliefs of the people who lived 
there. 

If you have men like that, particularly when you have in mind 
opening up any new missions in countries such as we have mentioned 
at various times, to me they would be the type of men you are looking 
for. You are not going to find them by the thousands, but I am sure 
throughout the Air Force you have other men who are very much 
similar to those two who have the same “knack” and the same ability, 
human warmth and sympathetic reaction. 

Colonel Runyan. “Simpatico,” sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. “Simpatico,” yes. It is a sympathetic reaction to 
the people themselves. 

I could name these and several others, who are similar in qualifica- 
tions. 

This presentation on this particular subject is not new. We have it 
every year. There have not been any great amounts of changes either 
in the program or in the funds requested. Your statements both on 
and off the record have given us sufficiently complete information so 
that I do not have any further questions, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 


HEADQUARTERS, UNITED Srates Air Force Directrep Prosects 


.WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. DANIEL E. HOOKS, CHIEF, AIR FORCE OFFICE FOR 
ATOMIC ENERGY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


General Bocart. Our next project, sir, is project 489, Headquarters, 
United States Air Force Directed Projects, for which we are 
requesting $17 million in 1957. This estimate is comprised of 
$6,821,000 in project 489—-A and $10,179,000 in project 489-B and it 
will be presented in two parts. Our witness for project 489—A is 
Brig. Gen. D. E. Hooks, the Chief of AFOAT-1, of the Office for 
Atomic Energy, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hooks. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
funds requested under project 489—A provide for operational and 
maintenance expenses required to support an Air Force directed 
project. The estimate includes requirements for supplies, equipment, 
and contractual services that cannot be obtained through normal 
support channels. It also includes transportation of things and 
temporary duty travel of people. For fiscal year 1957 under project 
489-—A, the Air Force is requesting $6,821,000. This is an increase of 
$721,000 or 12 percent more than for the 1956 program. Please refer 
to page III-36 of the working book, where unclassified information 
available for the record is provided. 

My detailed statement is classified, therefore I would like to con- 
tinue my discussion off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages 
III-36 and III—37 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGramM 480.—Servicewide support 


Project 489-A. Headquarters, United States Air Force, Directed Projects: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $6, 821, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 6, 100, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 4, 724, 951 


This estimate provides for the expenses which are peculiar to and required in 
connection with a Headquarters, United States Air Force, directed project. These 
funds are to provide for locally procured maintenance and operating materials 
and services required in performance of the assigned mission. ‘The fiscal year 1957 
requirement was developed by utilization of past experience and cost factors 
applied to the programed objectives. The increased requirement of $721,000 
in fiscal year 1957 over the fiscal year 1956 program is primarily related to expan- 
sion of certain activities performed by commercial contract. 

The following summary reflects a comparison of requirements by category of 
expense: 








l 
Categories of expense | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


| 
(a) Local purchase of supplies and equipment______.._-...__- iy $330, 202 $507, 040 $711, 000 
I | 3,355 . 7, 500 
(c) Commercial communications 7 ‘ 173, 000 
(d) Commercial] transportation of things 4 
(e) Temporary duty travel | 178, 437 
(f) Other contractual services._............-.-.--.-- ear aac 4, 103, 950 5, 177, 671 


Totals | 4,724, 951 6, 100, 000 6, 821, 114 
I i Se | a ie oe eat ae 6, 821, 000 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, there is no change in budget 
program 480 which would involve a transfer to another area under the 
new structure. Section VI is in the working book purely for uniform- 
ity. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 
CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING 

JOHN J. MCLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Will you please proceed, General Bogart? 

General Bocarr. Mr. Chairman, our next program is budget pro- 
gram 490, contingencies. 

This consists of project 491, which is miscellaneous current expenses, 
and projects 492—A and 493-B. We are also covering project 483, 
which is air attache offices, and project 489—B, a classified project, 
because of their tie-in with project 492—A in this appropriation area. 

Section I of the working book, again, gives the program changes 
since our presentations last year. These will be covered by the 
witnesses in the area in which they apply. 

Our first witness is Mr. John J. McLaughlin, who is the adminis- 
trative assistant in the office of the Secretary of the Air Force. He 
will present project 491 which is miscellaneous current expenses. 
The statement appears as the first statement in section IT of the work- 
ing book. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the justifica- 
tion sheet on project 491. 

(The sheet referred to follows:) 


ProGRAM 490: CONTINGENCIES 


Summary of budget program requirements by projects 








| | : 
1955 Actual | 1956 Estimate! 1957 Estimate 
(1) (2) (4) 
aes | 
i 





| Miscellaneous current expenses $432, 000 
2 | Project A 6, 433, 000 
Project B - | 136, 400 | 135, 000 





Total fiscal year program (obligations) - - 3, 688, 000 | 7, 000, 000 
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Project 491: Miscellaneous current expenses 


Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


$432, 000 
434, 400 
0 


Funds of this project are used to defray the expenses incurred in maintaining 
and furthering Inter-American relations and those costs of distinguished repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments who are invited by the Department of Defense 
or the Air Force to visit the United States for purposes of orientation and training 
in the various elements of the Air Force operation including tactics, logistics, 
training and defense. Fund requirements have been included to defray the 
expenses of official functions of the department such as base dedications and 
special occasions including Armed Forces Day. 

This estimate also provides for the payment of expenses of Congressmen in- 
curred during official examination of Air Force installations; claims for lost wages 
entered by civilian contractor employees upon clearance and restoration to duty 
following suspensions from work for security reasons, and other expenses of a 
contingent nature. The following table reflects the dollar requirements of these 
activities for fiscal years 1956 and 1957: 

Requirements 
—---—--)-- ede 
Fiscal year 
1956 


Fiseal year 
1957 





$125, 500 | 
30, 000 
70, 000 
137, 600 
71, 300 | 


Foreign and Inter-American relations 

pemerr ements se ld a kh hd ncaedcn 
Industrial security claims__--_------ is ili Sk Me ie sae 
Official representation 

ee I I aoe ik coin ck ice dimeatepmtbedaubraddestubownsas 


$122, 700 
30, 000 
70, 000 

142, 500 
66, 800 


434, 400 432, 000 





Control of funds for the purposes of these activities is vested in the Secretary of 
the Air Force who prescribes policies governing their use, authorized charges, and 
finally approves expenditures. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your presentation, Mr. 
McLaughlin. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. McLaveuurn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the miscellaneous current expenses project of the contingencies 
program provides for expenses which are not directly related to and, 
therefore, not a proper charge to other specific programs. It is es- 
timated that the fiscal year 1957 fund requirement will be $432,000, 
which is approximately level with the requirements of the current 
year ($434,400). This project provides for expenses associated with: 

(1) Foreign liaison activities with allied countries, including the 
maintenance of inter-American relations. Foreign military and 
government officials are invited to the United States for the purpose 
of orientation and training in various elements of the Air Force or to 
exchange information regarding military problems of mutual interest, 
operating procedures, or technological developments. 

(2) Travel expenses of Members of Congress when inspecting or 
examining Air Force installations. 

(3) The payment of claims submitted by contractor-employees 
who have been suspended from employment and subsequently re- 
stored to duty after favorable security findings. 

(4) Official Air Force representation, to include such community 
relations activities as Armed Forces day and other functions designed 


73115—56———-78 
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to achieve a better understanding of mutual problems between Air 
Force installations and adjacent communities; also, the maintenance 
of appropriate civil liaison activities with American officials, in- 
dustrialists and scientists. who participate with the Air Force in the 
study of mutual problems of production, manpower, technological 
developments, or civil defense. 

(5) Other miscellaneous contingent expenses. 

Funds for these activities are authorized and approved by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. The Secretary prescribes policies govern- 
ing expenditures and determines the amounts which may be expended 
for purposes of this project. 

The general policy governing the use of these funds requires that 
all expenditures be: (1) Justified on the basis that they contribute 
to the accomplishment of the command mission; and (2) planned 
on an austere basis. 

General Bocartr. The fund requirements for this project, Mr. 
Chairman, are shown on page III-2 of the working book. They are 
essentially the same as were required last year. You will note we 
have no comparison with fiscal 1955 because there was a change in the 
budget structure last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Substantially, this project rolls along each year just 
about the same year after year without any great changes, and there 
has not been any great change between what was presented last year 
and what you are presenting this year? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaueuurn. Thank you, sir. 


THurspay, Marcu 22, 1956. 
INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MILLARD LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. CHARLES HURLEY, POLICY AND MANAGEMENT GROUP, 
DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS 

COL. C. W. STAPLETON, AIR ATTACHE BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF 
INTELLIGENCE, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed to consideration of the 
next item. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, we next have a series of three 
projects covering requirements in projects 483, 489-B and 492-A. 
These are all in the general area of intelligence, and our principal 
witness is Maj. Gen. Millard Lewis, who is the Deputy Director in the 
Directorate of Intelligence, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

We have a panel type presentation here which General Lewis will 
introduce. His statement is the second statement in section IT of the 
working book. 

Mr. Manon. General, we are glad to have you before us again. 
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Will you proceed, please? 
General Lewis. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 
STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. MILLARD LEWIS 


General Lewis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Directorate of Intelligence, United States Air Force, in recognition 
of the necessity for a judicious administration of the resources ap- 
propriated for its use by the Congress, has established a financial 
review panel, 

This panel, which is composed of senior members of the Directorate 
of Intelligence, is responsible for reviewing all programs which involve 
the use of appropriated funds. 

The panel acts as the focal point for reviewing the budget estimates 
in support of the intelligence operational requirements and intelligence 
production. It evaluates the items to be included in the annual 
budget estimates, and acts on proposals involving the expenditure of 
funds. 

It has been considered desirable to have certain members of this 
panel present the fiscal year 1957 budget because of their detailed 
knowledge of the program and the fund requirements gained from the 
handling of these matters at the working level. Colonel Hurley, 
Chief of Policy, Directorate of Intelligence, who is chairman of the 
financial review panel, has a prepared statement, and will act as 
principal support witness in the intelligence fund areas. These are in 
the maintenance and operations appropriation, project 483, air 
attaché offices; project 489—B, Headquarters, United States Air Force 
directed projects; and, project 492, project A (contingencies). Colonel 
Hurley will be assisted by other members of the panel. 

Colonel Hurley, will you proceed? 

Colonel Huruey. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF Cou. CHARLES HURLEY 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Colonel Hurtey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the intelligence fund requirements for fiscal year 1957 are being pre- 
sented collectively for the first time. However, for the sake of clarity, 
we will first present project 483, air attaché offices, which is primarily 
a support item, in order to distinguish this requirement from the other 
intelligence programs which involve the acquisition and production 
of air intelligence. 


PROJECT 483. AIR ATTACHE OFFICES 


Of the total intelligence fund requirement of $18,419,000, $1,807,000 
is programed in project 483 for the support of the air attaché system 
whose primary mission is to obtain air intelligence information by 
overt means, and to transmit such information to United States Air 
Force activities and other interested United States agencies. The 
‘system provides an important source for current and reliable informa- 
tion which is prerequisite to the formulation of sound air intelligence 
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estimates necessary for decisions relative to air preparedness and the 
planniag and conduct of air operations. A corollary and important 
secondary mission of the air attaché is representing the United States 
Air Force interests in the countries to which they are diplomatically 
accredited, and serving as advisers to the chiefs of the diplomatic 
mission on air matters. 


PROGRAMED ACTIVITIES 


At the end of fiscal year 1955, there were 52 air attaché offices. 
This number was reduced to 51 in July 1955 with the closing of the 
office in Tangier. The 1142d Special Activities Squadron in Salzburg, 
Austria, was in operation throughout fiscal year 1955 and was pro- 
gramed for fiscal year 1956, however, as a result of the peace treaty 
with Austria, and the withdrawal of the occupation forces, this unit 
was deactivated in October 1955. In September 1955, air attaché 
offices were activated in Austria and Germany. Fifty-three offices 
are programed for operation throughout fiscal year 1957. 


FUNDS REQUIRED 


The funds requested for fiscal year 1957 for the support of the 
attaché system amount to $1,807,000, an increase of $7,000 over 
the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1956. The increased fund 
requirement for fiscal year 1957 reflects the cost of a full year’s opera- 
tion of the new attaché stations in Austria and Germany, and in- 
creased funds for continuation of the program to provide quarters and 
furniture in Government-leased quarters overseas. The resources 
made available by the deactivation of the 1142d Special Activities 
Squadron in Austria have been reprogramed in fiscal year 1956, and 
are being used to support the requirements generated by the estab- 
lishment of the new attaché stations. 


PERSONNEL 


It was pointed out in the fiscal year 1956 budget hearings before 
this Committee that the air attaché system personnel authorization 
for 1954 was in the process of being reduced by 24 percent. This 
reduction by attrition continued during the remainder of fiscal year 
1955 and in fiscal year 1956. The original goal will be reached in 
fiscal year 1957, not considering the new requirement for manning 
the two stations activated this year. 


VEHICLES 


The number of vehicles in operation at the end of fiscal year 1955 
was 199, a reduction of 68 from fiscal year 1954. Continuing analysis 
and stringent controls have made possible a further reduction of 11 
vehicles. There are 188 vehicles in use in the attaché system at 
present, and this number is programed through fiscal year 1957. 


AIRCRAFT 


The number of aircraft in operation was reduced from 40 at the end 
of fiscal year 1954 to 33 in 1955. Asa result of recent developments 
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aircraft have been assigned to Austria and Egypt. There are 35 
aircraft currently in operation in the attaché system, and this number 
is programed throughout fiscal year 1957. 


DEPENDENT EDUCATION 


A continuing effort is made to achieve a reduction in the number of 
dependents of attachés by replacing personnel with large families by 
those with small families, or without children whenever possible, 
upon rotation. However, because all members of an air-attaché 
system are representative of the United States Air Force in a foreign 
country, and, by virtue of such an assignment are in the limelight to 
a far greater degree than in normal overseas assignment, the personnel 
selected for this duty must be of the highest quality available. This 
requirement applies equally in the airman category since the very 
nature of the assignment requires that an airman live a relatively 
independent life in a foreign country. Thus, airmen must be of a 
senior grade, and must be mature, stable and of the highest moral 
character. Such airmen are usually married and generally have 
children. The attaché selection system does recognize the desirability 
of having a minimum number of dependents on station consistent 
with the qualitative criteria. In short, if two people with approxi- 
mately the same qualifications are being considered for an assignment, 
the man with the fewer number of dependents would be “chosen. 
Although provision was made for 323 dependent students in the origi- 
nal budget program for fiscal year 1955, the actual number of depend- 
ent students was reduced to 303, and 300 are programed for fiscal 
vear 1956.. It is anticipated that there will be a further reduction, 
therefore 284 dependent students are estimated for fiscal year 1957. 


GOVERNMENT LEASED QUARTERS AND QUARTERS FURNITURE 


The fiscal year 1957 program for providing Government-leased 
quarters in certain foreign countries remains at the same level as in 
fiscal year 1956. The program has proven successful in reducing 
personal hardships caused by the requirements of advance rental 
payments, and alleviates housing problems in areas where housing 
shortages exist. It also has provided a better bargaining position 
which has frequently resulted in theme ir suitable housing at a lower 
cost, and living quarters in a better location in relation to air attaché 
offices. The leasing of quarters is not an additive cost to the Govern- 
ment or to the cost of operating the air-attaché system The quarters 
allowances authorized for each individual are forfeited when Govern- 
ment-leased quarters are occupied. 

A program for providing furniture for the leased quarters was under- 
taken in fiscal year 1955. Experience has indicated that it is more 
economical to furnish the living quarters than it is to ship personal 
household effects to most foreign countries. The amount of personal 
goods that are shipped by an individual going into Government- 
furnished quarters are substantially reduced, with a resultant saving. 
The furnishing of quarters is scheduled consistent with the expiration 
dates of the tours of duty of the currently assigned personnel to insure 
the least expense to the Government. Estimate provides for 20 sets 
of quarters furniture in 14 different countries in fiscal year 1957. 
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By the end of fiscal year 1957, 45 of the 143 Government-leased 
quarters will be furnished. 

These two programs have resulted in an increased efficiency on the 
part of the assigned personnel when providing living quarters imme- 
diately upon arrival at their duty stations. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


To the maximum extent possible, joint use with other governmental 
agencies is made of communications, space, finance, and other facili. 
ties. For example, in communications the Air Force is responsible 
for cryptography at 19 stations, the Army 16, the Navy 16, and the 
State Department operates 2 of the crypto centers. The Air Force 
provides fiscal accounting and financial disbursing support at 22 
stations for the Army. The Army reciprocates at 31 stations. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Provision is made in this estimate for expenses such as pay of civilian 
personnel; travel requirements; local purchase of supplies, equipment 
and services; utilities; commercial communications; and real property 
rentals. A summary of the funds required for the maintenance and 
operation of these offices appear under section III on page III-—5. 


Arr ATTACHE OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert the appro- 
priate justification sheets for project 483, air attaché offices. 


(The sheets referred to follow :) 


PROGRAM 480—Servicewide support 


Project 483.—Air attaché offices: 
Requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $1, 807, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 : 1, 800, 000 
Fiscal vear 1955 1, 797, 687 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the operation of the air 
attaché system of the United States Air Force, consisting of 53 attaché offices, 
including offices activated in September 1955, in Austria and Germany. The 
special activities squadron in Austria was deactivated in the early part of fiscal 
year 1956. 

The primary purpose of the air attaché system is to collect air intelligence 
information by overt means and to report such information to United States Air 
Force activities and other interested agencies. In addition, air attachés are 
charged with the responsibility to represent United States interests in countries 
to which they are diplomatically accredited as well as to serve as advisers on air 
matters to the chiefs of the diplomatic missions. 

The following table reflects a fiscal year comparison of fund requirements for 
the activities supported from this project: 





1955 actual | 1956estimate 1957 estim 


Personal services $715, 410 $665, 300 $634, 
Local purchase of supplies and equipment 167, 355 146, O15 180, ; 
Contractual maintenance of equipment. _- | 38, 400 38, 545 39, 
) Leased real property rentals : 392, 037 444, 079 448, 
Purchased utilities a6 (64, 750 77, 000 78, : 
Real property maintemance.__-_-_----- ; 19, 000 | 21. 000 21, 
Commercial communications Z 72, 000 | 82, 400 &3 
Commercial transportation of things. -- 11, 920 | 11, 920 12,2 
Education of dependents in foreign countries 58, 305 57, 600 54, 528 
Temporary duty travel-__- , ; 224, 135 221, 171 
Other nonpersonnel expenses. --- - ixonehe 34, 375 34, 970 “35 , 


Total fiscal year requirements--_-_--_- ee3 uf 1, 797, 687 1, 890, 000 
Totai—rounded to.............. 


Mr. Manon. You may proceed, Colonel Hurley. 


PROJECT 489-B, HEADQUARTERS USAF DIRECTED PROJECTS 
PROJECT 492, PROJECT A 


Colonel Hurtey. The remainder of the intelligence fund require- 
ment of $16,612 000 is necessary to obtain and “evaluate direct air 
intelligence, and is comparable to $10,076,200 which is available for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1956. For comparison purposes by budget 
project $10,179,000 and $6,433,000 are being requested for projects 
489-B and 492—A respectively in fiscal year 1957 as compared to 
$6,959,000 and $3,117,200 available for use in these projects in fiscal 
year 1956. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1957 in project 489-B will be 
used to continue and expand external assistance contracts in support 
of the intelligence production program. The contracts and/or prod- 
ucts of this program are classified although payments are made and 
audits performed as in unclassified contracts. For purposes of com- 
parison the fiscal year 1956 column has been adjusted to reflect a 
transfer of funds from projects 492 and 481. This action resulted 
from the determination that certain contracts can now be paid on an 
unclassified voucher, although the scope and end product is classified, 
without jeopardizing the intelligenc € mission. 

The cost of activities programed under project 492 are those which 
should not be charged to other appropriations for security reasons 
or because of the extraordinary nature of the expenditures. 

Control of project 492 funds is vested in the Secretary of the Air 
Force who has delegated administrative responsibility to the Director 
of Intelligence, Headquarters, United States Air Force. Expendi- 
tures are reported in sufficient detail and documented to assure that the 
funds expended have been for true intelligence activities. All 
vouchers are examined by the Deputy Director of Intelligence, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, prior to submission to the 
Secretary of the Air Force for final approval. 

The programs which will be supported from these funds have been 
carefully analyzed to prevent duplication or overlapping in other 
intelligence areas, and represent the effort necessary to continue 
the Air Force intelligence program throughout fiscal year 1957. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ESTIMATES 


To the maximum extent possible, these estimates have been com- 
puted on costs actually experienced. When no previous experience 
is available, costs have been based on similar type activities for which 
experience is available. 

The sensitive nature of the intelligence program in the acquisition 
and production areas (projects 492 and 489—B) makes it necessary to 
discuss the details off the record. 


Heapquarters, Unirep States Arr Force Directep PrRosects 


Mr. Manon. At this point in the record we will insert page 14 of 
the justifications on project 489-B. 
(The justification sheet referred to follows:) 


PROGRAM 480.—Servicewide support 


Project 489-B. Headquarters, United States Air Force directed projects: 
Requirements: 


amen worry GGR7 iol) dll tei ll ee $10, 179, 000 
PE POR on. . 1:1 ot lon doko seineede can thd ded = 6, 959, 000 
gO EIT LS ad A SL LEST TP SO a iy 3 0 


This estimate provides for the expenses which are peculiar to and required in 
connection with a headquarters United States Air Force directed project. This 
project provides for specialized contractual services required for continuation of 
technical actitities of a classified nature. The increase of $3,220,000 in the 
fiscal year 1957 requirement as compared with the fiscal vear 1956 requirement of 
$6,959,000 is directly associated with the acceleration of activities required to 
achieve programed objectives. 

Additional details concerning project 489-B will be provided as required. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Hurley, how long have you been connected 
with this program? 

Colonel Huruey. I have been assigned, sir, to the Directorate of 
Intelligence since December 1954. Iam not directly in charge of the 
air attaché program, but my position there is Chief, Office of Policy. 
As such, I am also chairman of the Directorate of Intelligence financial 
review panel mentioned by General Lewis which has concerned itself 
with budgetary matters, policy and such. This would encompass in a 
general way all phases and facets of the Intelligence program including 
the air attaché system. 

We do have with us this morning Colonel Stapleton who is directly 
in charge of the air attaché branch of the Directorate of Intelligence. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF AIR ATTACHES 


Mr. Manon. Earlier in the morning in the committee we discussed 
either on or off the record the qualifications of your air attachés. I 
think it is the general feeling—at least, it is my feeling and I know it is 
the feeling of some of the other members of the committee—that you 
are doing, perhaps, the best job you have ever done in selecting air 
attachés. It may be that you have better material from which to 
select. 

Mr. Scrivner. And more experience. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; and probably the people have more experience. 
However, a man does not make a career out of being an air attaché; 
does he, Colonel? 

Colonel Huruey. No, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. He serves a maximum of how many years? 

Colonel SrapLeron. The normal tour would be 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Manon. He serves that one tour? 

Colonel STAPLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mauon. Would he probably be called upon to serve an addi- 
tional tour at some future time? 

Colonel SrarLeron. It is not likely. 

Colonel Huruery. It would be the exception rather than the rule, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In a certain sense if a man learns to be a good man for 
this sort of work it seems a shame that about the time he gets to a 
position of maximum efficiency he leaves this field. Of course, I 
understand that the argument is that otherwise he is ruining his 
career, and he would not get the broad experience that he would 
otherwise get, and would not be able to be the general officer that 
might be expected of him. 

Colonel STAPLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is about what the argument is; is it not? 

Colonel STAPLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That tends to some extent to minimize the importance 
of the work of the air attachés. It does seem to me that at this time 
when we find the world In such a state of confusion that the very 
greatest possible emphasis should be placed upon the qualifications of 
our personnel overseas in all branches of Government who have to do 
with nationals of other countries. 

Colonel Hurry. That is true, sir, and extreme care is devoted to 
the selection of the people and pretraining prior to going on station. 
However, along the lines which you have been discussing, as I said, 
it would be the exception rather than the rule, but there are cases 
where a person who has outstanding qualities and who is peculiarly 
adapted to a given situation would serve another tour in the attaché 
system. However, to the extent possible the idea is to broaden the 
base of experience of the officer and not specialize in any particular 
field to that extent. 

Mr. Manon. Last year I had occasion to visit a number of air 
attachés in Europe and I was very much impressed with them. 

Not only that, but I was very much impressed with the members of 
their families. Apparently you are giving considerable consideration 
to the qualifications of an officer’s wife as well as to the officer himself? 

Colonel Hurry. Yes, sir; that has always been the case, and par- 
ticularly so now, depending upon the delicacy of the spot to which 
they are assigned. 

Mr. Manon. I did find in one place some degree of confusion by 
reason of the many demands being made by Americans upon the time 
of the air attaché. 

I am wondering if you have any rules and regulations or a course of 
study that have to do with the proper utilization of the time of an 
air attaché? 

Colonel Huruey. Yes, sir. 

It would have to be, of course, adapted to the rule of reason, de- 
pending upon the situation which exists at the time. The attaché 
must also assist and service the Chief of Mission, the Ambassador; and 
to a certain extent is subject to their requests and requirements, and 
their desires and wishes. However, there is in existence a very detailed 
rule of conduct—SOP; as we call it; i. e., Standing Operating Pro- 
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cedure—for air attachés that covers practically any normal, usual 
event that might occur. 


MISSION OF AN AIR ATTACHE 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the primary mission of an air attaché? 

Colonel Huriey. The primary mission of an air attaché is to 
obtain air intelligence information by overt means, and to transmit 
such information to United States Air Force activities and other 
interested United States agencies, to represent United States Air 
Force interests in countries to which he is diplomatically accredited, 
and to serve as adviser to the chief of the diplomatic mission on air 
matters. 

Mr. Manon. If there are no further questions, we thank you very 
much. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, Colonel Hurley has a classified 
introductory statement, and then we have a presentation from the Air 
Technical Intelligence Center which will take about 20 minutes. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

We will resume at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Manon. The Committee will come to order. 

General Bocartr. We are about to start the classified presentation 
of project 489-B and 492—A. Colonel Hurley is the witness, sir, and 
he has a classified statement on these projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Present your statement, Colonel Hurley. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Hurtey. Thank you, sir. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, MArcH 22, 1956. 


Prosect B 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. JOHN E. MURRAY, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, THE INSPECTOR GENERAL, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, our next project is project 493: 
project B. Our principal witness is Brig. Gen. John E. Murray, 
who is Director of Special Investigations of The Inspector General, 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. This is the last of our 
projects in the operation and maintenance appropriation. 

General Murray’s prepared statement appears as the last state- 
ment in section If of the working book. 

Mr. Manon. This is an item of $135,000? 

General Murray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed, General. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Murray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
Budget project 493 provides contingencies funds for Office of Special 
Investigations activities in the Zone of Interior and each major oversea 
command. These funds are utilized to meet confidential expenses 
incident to the accomplishment of the mission assigned to this agency. 
These expenses cannot for security reasons be charged to “other 
appropriations. 

The Office of Special Investigations is an activity of the Inspector 
General, Headquarters, USAF, and provides Air Force commanders 
with essential investigative services in the following areas of 
responsibility : 

Major violations of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and 
applicable Federal statutes within the jurisdiction and purview of 
the USAF. 

2. Investigations of counterintelligence matters arising within or 
affecting the Air Force. 

3. Violations of public trust with particular reference to the pro- 
curement or disposition of property. 

4. Conduct of background investigations for Air Force personnel 
prior to assignment to duties requiring access to classified security 
information. 

Conduct of special inquiries as may be directed by competent 
authority. 

This budget estimate is based upon experience factors, modified 
where necessary to conform with changing responsibilities or capa- 
bilities. The mission requirements in all commands vary according 
to the specific operating conditions existent in each theater, and 
budget factors are in accord with the experience of the individual 
command concerned. The budget estimate presented here has been 
reviewed by the Directorate of Special Investigations as the staff 
office of primary interest and represents a true projection of esti- 
mated needs. 

During fiscal year 1955 a total of 383,198 investigative cases were 
completed by the Office of Special Investigations i in the zone of interior 
and oversea areas, and the results were reported to the requesting 
commanders. The above figures represent an increase of 21 percent 
over the number of cases completed in fiscal year 1954. These figures 
represent only completed investigative cases and do not include many 
auxiliary assignments required to conclude an investigation. The 
majority of these cases are in the personnel security investigations 
area. It is anticipated that present security regulations and trends 
will cause the caseload to continue to increase but at a lower rate 
through fiscal year 1957. It is estimated that we will complete 
approximately 420,000 investigative cases during the budget vear. 

Strict control of these funds is required and is maintained at each 
echelon of command as well as at headquarters level to insure that 
expenditures conform to published instructions governing the use and 
administration of contingencies funds. Each voucher is personally 
reviewed by the Director of Special Investigations, Headquarters 
USAF, prior to submission to the Secretary of the Air Force for 
approval. 
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We are requesting $135,000 in co atingencies funds under project 
493 for fiscal year 1957. 

That completes my prepared statement, sir. I would be glad to 
try to answer any questions you may have. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point pages III-16 
and III-17 of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows:) 


ProGram 490.—Contingencies 
Project 493. Project B: 
Requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957_- aoe ; $135, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- ----- A PIDIVULY. S 136, 400 
Fiseal year 1955__ - jets , : 0 


The funds required in this project defray the classified expenses of the Office of 
Special Investigations in providing a centrally directed special investigations and 
counterintelligence service to Air Force activities. Fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1957 are approximately level with those of fiscal year 1956. Expenditures 
are authorized from this project for activities which are classified to prevent 
compromising the investigative or counterintelligence mission and for that 
reason should not be charged to other appropriations. 

The computation of requirements are based on actual experience factors devel- 
oped in prior years. The estimated investigative workload and authorized in- 
vestigative strengths for fiscal year 1957 are reflected below: 


(a) Caseload by type (includes total origin cases completed) 








Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Total worldwide 402, 356 | 422, 475 


Personnel security 373,051 | 391, 704 

Substantive : | 29, 305 30, 771 

General investigations .........-.....-.... . al (14, 246) (14, 958) 

Counterintelligence investigations - ale bae eet thtchad’ dAddas beekoutede (11, 779) | (12, 368) 

Procurement investigations seca wh cubes eeaeans deen (3, 280) | (3, 445) 

(National agency checks included in ‘above figure 8) - (238, 627) | (250, 558) 
| 


(b) Authorized investigative strength (as of November 30, 1955) 


Total worldwide: 
Cilipers: J. .<.s<. 
Airmen 
Civilians 


Total _ - 
EXAMPLES OF EXPENDITURES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Give me an example of how some of this money might 
be used. 

General Murray. There are a number of ways, Mr. Chairman. 
In the conduct of their assignments and where necessary to prevent 
compromise of the mission, agents frequently have to make expendi- 
tures that are not otherwise reimbursable. As distinguished from 
reimbursements for point to point travel which are made from other 
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appropriatioa areas, these reimbursements include telephone calls; 
taxis,-though not too frequently; streetcar fares; and other local 
travel expenses. ‘They also include emergency purchases of supplies 
and equipment—such as the emergency repair of automobiles—and 
other extraordinary expenses necessary in the furtherance of a specific 
investigation. 

Of course, some of these funds are also used, principally overseas, 
for the pay ment of informants. In addition, sometimes our agents 
have to pay fees in order to obtain photostatic copies of records that 
are important and that we need right away. 

These funds are used only when there is no other established Air 
Force fund to pay for the material or services which we need. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

General Bocart. I would like to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee, sir, to section VI of the Operation and Maintenance appro- 
priation working book, which gives the details of the conversion to 
the new budget structure. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


As a matter of summary for the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation, | have a table which has not been inserted in the working 
book but which I would like to submit for the record, which shows 
the various projects within the operation and maintenance appro- 
priation, and the various panels which we have used for our presenta- 


tion. 

At the lower right-hand side of the chart is our total program re- 
quirement under the old structure, which is $4,374.6 million. After 
deducting the reimbursements we arrive at the “old structure” 
requirement of $4,193 million in new obligating authority. We adjust 
to the new structure by the changes to other appropriations on a net 
basis. There is a negative $407 million, so that our request for new 
obligating authority on the new structure is $3,786 million as presented 
in the President’s Budget. 

To obtain our program total, to which all of our witnesses have 
addressed themselves, we add in the net reimbursements which are 
left in the operation and maintenance appropriation and we come to 
the program requirement of $3,924.8 million for the operation and 
maintenance appropriation on the new structure basis. 

That completes our presentation of requirements under operation 
and maintenance, sir, for the fiscal 1957 budget. I should like to 
insert this table in the record, if I may. 


SUMMARY OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION 


N 
( 


Ir. Manon. The table will be inserted in the record at this point. 
The information is as follows :) 
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CONVERSION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FRoM 1956 To 1957 BupGrr 
STRUCTURES 


Mr. Manon. We will also insert in the record the conversion tables 
in section VI of the appropriation working book and the green sheets 
for this appropriation from the President’s budget showing the new 
budget structure. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


CONVERSION OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS FROM Fiscat Year 1956 BupGer 
STRUCTURE TO FiscaL YEAR 1957 BupGet SrructuRE MAINTENANCE AND 
OPERATIONS APPROPRIATION 


The following pages are devoted to summaries, for this appropriation, of the 
conversions of program requirements which were made necessary by our change 
in the budget structure. These summaries are as follows: 


Description Fiscal year 


Conversion of the maintenance and operations appropriation (1956 budget struc- | { 1955 
ture) to the operations and maintenance appropriation and other appropria- 1956 
tions (1957 budget structure) __..--- 1957 

Conversion to the operations and maintenance approp rig ition (1957 ‘budge +t struc- 1955 
ture) from the maintenance and operations appropriation and othe ‘r appropria- 1956 
tions (1956 budget structure) __- 1957 


| 


The conversion of program requirements for the maintenance and operations 
appropriation (1956 structure) to the areas where they will be carried in the 
1957 structure have already been explained. 

The other side of this transaction is the conversion of program requirements, 
previously carried under other appropriations, to the programs as they appear 
in the operations and maintenance appropriation on the basis of the 1957 budget 
structure. The conversion of program requirements from the aircraft and related 
procurement appropriation was explained at the end of the presentation for that 
appropriation. 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation appropriation to fiscal year 

















(Thousands 
Appropriation: Maintenance and operation appropriation (fiscal year 1955): 
Fiscal year 1956 budget structure Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 
“a | 
Maintenance and operation appropriation Operation and maintenance appropriation 
Pro- | Pro- | 
gram gram 
proj- Title Amount proj- Title Amount 
ect } ect | 
No. | No, 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
410 | Operation of aircraft ($1, 042, 729. 5) | | | 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, | 391, 656.3 | 438 | Base operation and mainte- | $10, 200.0 | 
spare parts and supplies. | nance. | 
| 443 | School and training ---- vat 960.0 | 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 7, 620.0 
nance. 
458 | Base operation and mainte- | 39, 960. 0 | 
| | | mance. c 
| 478 | Operation and maintenance of | 1, 260.0 | 
medical treatment facilities. 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_--- 479, 622.3 | 412 | Aircraft fuel and oil-..---.--- 479, 622.3 | 
414 | Corrective maintenance of 171, 450.9 | 
| aireraft and component | 
equipment. 
420 | Organization, base and main- | (226, 980. 3) 
tenance equipment and 
supplies, 
421 | Organization, base and main- 80,613.2 | 438 Base operation and mainten- 290.0 | 


tenance Equipment. ance. sed 
443 | Schools and training_ - ----- 


448 | Base operation and mainten- | 


_ 

— 

oo St 
= PF 
tw 100 


ance. | 
| 458 | Base operation and mainten- 
| | ance. 
478 | Operation and maintenance of | 35.8 | 
medical treatment facilities. | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
' 
| fot i | | 
1 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
422 | Organ., base and maint., 146, 367. 1 434 | Printing and reproduction 10, 628. 1 
supplies. 438 | Base operation and mainte- | 7, 002. 6 
nance, 
443 | Schools and training ‘ 659. 7 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 5, 236. 6 
nance. 
458 | Base operation and mainte- 27, 461. 2 


‘ nance, ‘ 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations 
of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


| Pr> 
| gram gram 
| proj- Title proj- Amount 
| ect ect | 
No. No. 


(8) (10) (12) 





120 | Aircraft components. __--__--- 171, 450. 9 


120 | Aircraft components. -..--.. 
| 


221 Passenger motor vehicles 


222 
223 


224 | Railway equipment 


225 | Materials handling equip- 
ment. 
226 | Marine equipment 
Radar equipment-- 
232 | Radio equipment 
233 | Wire communication 
236 | Meteorological equipment 
Aircraft ground service equip- 
ment. 
243 | Airfield special trucks and 
trailers. 
I aa donee cain enti nda 
254 | Communication training de- 
vices. 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 
ment, 
262 | Shop tools and materials 
263 | Personal equipment 
264 | Photographic equipment and 
supplies. 
265 | Printing equipment 
266 | Office machines and equip- 
ment. 
267 | Furniture and furnishings 
268 | Food service equipment 
269 | Service and trade equipment__- 
271 | Engineering machinery and 
equipment. 
272 | Fire fighting equipment 
273 | Utility equipment 
Prefabricated structures... ..--. 
211 


221 | Passenger motor vehicles_. ---- 


222 | Trucks and trailers---_------- 
225 | Materials handling equip- 
ment. 

226 | Marine equipment 





> 
Bee 
o 


ca 
wWaewe NOOR ow @ 


ss 
ares No 


a 
_ 
_ 


_— 


SS 82 #2 


bat es 
on 
= 

7” 


we 





8 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation appropriation to fiscal year 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Maintenance and operation appropriation 


Pro- 

gram 

proj- 
ect 
No. 


(1) 





Logistical support 
Depot maintenance . 
Depot supply operations 


| Distribution of material 


other than first destina- 
tion. 


| Printing and reproduction - __| 
Disposition of deceased per- | 


sonnel. 


| Installation of fixed C-E 


technical components. 


| Base maintenance and opera- 


tions. 
Major repairs. 
Training support 


| Schools and training Seis 
| Training equipment and 


supplies. 


| Base maintenance and oper- | 


ation. 


| Major repairs 


Operational support 


| Installation of fixed C-E 


technical components. 


| Base maintenance and oper- | 


ation. 


Major repairs 


Medical support 
Medical procurement and 
supply operation. 


Medical equipment and sup- | 


plies. 


Medical education and train- | 


ing. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 








Amount 


(3) 


|($1, 136, 978. § 


567, 578. 
174, 751. 
134, 070. 


24, 004. 
1, 045. ! 


11, 101. 


220, 623.6 | 


3, 804. 
(259, 876. 
55, 002. 
4, 673. 


195, 970. 


[Thousands 
Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 

Pro- 
gram 
proj- | Amount 
ect | 

No. 


| (4) | (5) (6) 


478 | O&M of medical treatment 
facilities. 











Depot maintenance __- = 562, 657. 
Depot supply operations. __. 174, 751. 
Distribution of material} 134, 070. 
other than first destina- 
tion. 
Printing and reproduction 24, 004. 
Disposition of deceased per- 1, 045. 
sonnel. 
Installation of fixed C-E 11, 101. 
technical components. 
Base operation and mainte- 220, 623. 6 
|} nance. 
| Major repairs ae 3, 804. : 


Schools and training F 55, 002. 
Training supplies 1, 671.5 


Base operation and mainte- 195, 970. 6 
nance. 





4, 229. 
(712, 161. 8)| 
6, 409. 3 
674, 030. 1) 
31, 722. 4 | 
77, 483. 7) 

700. 9 
812. 5 | 


s 


Major repairs | 4, 229. 


Installation of fixed C-E | 6, 409. : 
technical components. | 
Base operation and mainte- | 674, 030. 
nance. | 
Major repairs ; 31, 722. 4 





Medical procurement and 700. 9 
supply operation. | 

Medical equipment and sup- | 260. 2 | 
plies. 

Medical education and train- 
ing. 








wabigriv’ 


Mek 





OR Beat LSA hy Cf at RO 





of dollars] 





Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 





Pro- 
grain 
proj- 
ect 
No. 


(7) 


160 
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Modification of equipment. -.| 








1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations—Con. 





Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 





Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


: ee 








Pro- | 
gram 
proj- Title Amount 
ect | 
No. | 
(10) (11) (12) 
231 | Radar equipment--.........--- $4, 801.1 
232 | Radio equipment-.--.........- 9, 586, 5 
233 | Wire communication equip- 3,014.7 
ment, 
234 | Countermeasure equipment.. 21, 973.6 
236 | Meteorological equipment-.-.-- 1, 790.3 
242 | Aircraft ground service equip- 5, 795. 8 
ment. 
243 | Airfield special trucks and 325, 2 
trailers. 
SEd, 5 ree ORES ccc eace ote 1, 543.6 
252 | Armament training devices - _. 1, 328.3 
253 | Operational training devices 35.1 
254 | Communication training de- | 40.7 
} Vices, 
261 | Shop machinery and equip- 1, 258. 7 
ment. 
262 | Shop tools and materials - - ---- 27, 062. 1 
263 | Personal equipment -.....-.-- 1, 499. 2 
264 | Photographic equipment and | 7, 065, 0 
supplies. | 
265 | Printing equipment-_.------- 1.9 
266 | Office machines and equip- 122. 2 
ment, 
267 | Furniture and furnishings-_- - -| 25. 2 
268 | Food service equipment si 23.1 
271 | Engineering machinery and 1, 391.3 
equipment. 
272 | Fire fighting equipment___---- 999. 6 
273 | Utility equipment. ------- 684.3 
274 | Prefabricated structures___----} $27. 5 
251 | Training aids- --------- = 3, 001.4 
| | 
| 
221 | Passenger motor vehicles ae 450.3 
223 | Trailers. ...... ; uo 101.9 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation appropriaion to fiscal year 


[Thousands 





Fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Maintenance and operation appropriation 


Pro- 


Title 


Title 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 


wm eeeeeeFS 


Medical printing and bind- | 


ing. 

Medical care in non-Air 
Force facilities. 

Medical administration. __-_- 

Maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment facil- 
ities. 

Major repairs__............-- 

Servicewide support._......- 

Command administration - -- 

Commercial communication 
systems. 

Air attaché offices...........- 

Air missions and _inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 


Appropriation total__.. 


Pro- 
m 
Amount | proj- 
ect 

No. 

(3) (4) 
$355.8 | 474 
5,209.1 | 475 
1,966.8 | 477 

63, 577.0 | 478 
3,117.8 | 479 

(146, 203. 2) 

106, 517.4 481 
32,740.8 | 482 
1,797.7 | 483 
422.3 | 484 
4,725.0 | 489 

3, 602, 413.7 | 400 


Medical printing and bind- 


ing. 

Medical care in non-Air Force 
facilities. 

Medical administration__-....- 

Operation and maintenance 
of medical treatment facil- 
ities. 

PN IIR. oa ce censcnscass 


Command administration-..-- 

Commercial communication 
systems. 

Air attaché offices...........- 

Air missions and _inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 


ROOTOITIMIOR... odcccccccccuccs 


3,117.8 


106, 517. 4 
32, 740. 8 


1, 797.7 
422.3 


4, 725.0 


2, 917, 418. 6 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations—Con. 
of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 





Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Title Amount proj- Title 
ect 


(8) (9) (10) qa) 


a ee ee 


| |e 


Appropriation... ...... $508, 028.2 | 200 | Appropriation................- 
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Conversion of fiscal year1956 maintenance and operations appropriation to fiscal 


Appropriation: Maintenance and operations (fiscal year 1956): [Thousands 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Maintenance and operations appropriation Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Pro- Pro- 
gram/ gram/| 
proj- proj- Amount 
ect ect 
No. No. 


() (2) (4) (5) (6) 





Operation of aircraft _ ____--.--| ($1, 027, 098. 4) 
Aircraft maintenance spares, 338, 767. 4 Base operation and mainte- $10, 540.0 
spare parts and supplies. nance. 
Schools and training ee 
Base operation and mainte- 
nance, 








Operation and maintenance 
of medical treatment facili- 
ties. 

Aircraft fuel and oil_---.-.----- 513, 331.0 Aircraft fuel and oil_---- 513, 331.0 

Corrective maintenance of 175, 000.0 
aircraft and component 
equipment. 

Organization, base and main- (213, 196. 8) 
tenance equipment and 
supplies. 

Organization, base and main- 80, 837.8 : Base operation and mainte- 
nance equipment and sup- nance. 
plies. Schools and training 

Base operation and mainte- 


Operation and maintenance of 
medical treatment facilities. 





422 | Organization, base and main- 132, 359. 0 Printing and reproduction 
tenance supplies. Base operation and mainte- 


nance. 
Schools and training 
Base operation and mainte- 


do 
Operation and maintenance of 
medical treatment facilities. 
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year 1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriationsprogram/obligations 


of dollars] 





Distribution to fiseal year 1957 budget struecture—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Procurement other than aireraft 





| Pro- | | | Pro- 
gram/} gram/| 

| pro- | j Amount | pro- Title Amount 
ject | | ject | 

No. | No. | 


| (10) | 








| 2 | “er 
Airframe components 175, 000. 0 
| | | 


Passenger motor vehicles 


Trucks and tractors. 
Trailers. _- 


| Materials handling equip- 
ment, 
Radar equipment_____-.----- 7, 803. 


| Radio equipment - - - - 3, 254. 
Wire communictaion equip- 4, 090. 
ment, 
| Meteorological equipment -_- 26. 
Aircraft ground service equip- 2, 951. 
ment. 
Training aids -_ __-_- wd 873. | 
Armament training devices _ 2, 369. ¢ 
Communication training de- | 1, 250. 
vice. | 
Shop machinery and equip- 12, 803. § 
ment. 
Shop tools and materials- ----- 2, 115. 
Personal equipment. : 26, 677. 
| Photograph equipment and 885. ! 
supplies. 
Furniture and furnishings -- -- 2, 507. 7 
| Food service equipment---_--_} 550. 0 
Engineering machinery and | 3, 897. : 
equipment. 
Fire fighting equipment 1, 271. 
Utility equipment 3, 245. 
| Prefabricated structures--_- --- 449. 
Weapons eae 1. 
Trucks and tractors._._----._-| 2, 053. 








Materials handling tecan enmenmns 1, 511. 
Marine equipment 129. 





Radar equipment 10, 696. 
| Radio equipment - - - - - — 4, 835. 





| Wire communication equip- | 5, 641. 

ment. | 

| Countermeasure equipment. __| 249. 

Meteorological equipment---_- 4, 258. 

| Aircraft ground service equip- 5, 277. 
ment. 














Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operations appropriation to fiscal year 


(Thousands 


Fiscal year 1956 budget structure Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Maintenance and operations appropriation 


430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
443 
444 
447 


Logistical support 

Depot maintenance 

Depot supply operations 

Distribution of material 
other than first destination. 

Printing and re uction-.. 

Disposition of deceased per- 
sonnel. 

Installation of fixed commu- 
nications-electronics tech- 
nical components, 

Base maintenance and opera- 
tions. 

Major repairs 

Training support 

Schools and training 


($1, ae 146. 8) 
658, 540.5 


197, 130.7 
172, 476.2 


23, 080. 6 
1, 551.6 


18, 185.4 


242, 857.1 


5, 324.7 
(305, 506. 0) 
70, 430.0 


Training equipment and 5, 526.9 


supplies. 

Installation of fixed commu- 
nications-electronics tech- 
nical components. 

Base maintenance and oper- 
ations. 

Major repairs 

Operational sup 

Installation of Bred, commu- 
nications-electronics tech- 
nical components. 

Base maintenance and oper- 


epa: 
Medical support 
Medical procurement and 
funny on operations. 
ical equipment and sup- 


Mettioal education and train- 
ical printing and bind- 
ical care in non-AF 


facilities. 
Medical administration 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 


Depot maintenance 

Depot supply operations 

Distribution of material other 
x... first destination. 

Printing and reproduction... 

Disposition of di per- 
sonnel, 

Installation of fixed commu- 
nications-electronics _tech- 
nical components, 

Base operations and mainte- 
nance. 

Major repairs 

Schools and training 


Training supplies 


Installation of fixed commu- 


nications-electronics techni- 
cal components. 
Base operation and mainte- 


Installation of fixed communi- 
cations-electronics technical 
components. 


Base operations and mainte- 


M wap procurement and sup- 
media rations. 
ical equipment and sup- 
Mois education and train- 
— printing and binding. 
dical care in non-AF facil- 


Medical administration 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations—— 
Continued 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurementappropriation | Procurement other than aircraft 


Title Amount | | Amount 
| 
| 


(8) (11) (12) 


Airfield special trucks and $314. 0 
trailers. 

Training aids_-_-_.-..-- 1, 051.0 

Armament training devices - -- 4, 397.0 

Operational training devices__ 97.0 

Community training devices - - 122.0 

Shop machinery and equip- 831.0 
ment. 

Shop tools and materials- ----- 13, 768. 0 

Personal equipment___-_-__---- 3, 777.0 

Photograph equipment and 8, 295. 0 
supplies. 

| Office machines and equip- 215.0 
ment. 

Food service equipment-.-._.._. 1.0 

Engineering machinery and 1,376.0 
equipment. 

| Fire fighting equipment--_-_-_-_- 

Utility equipment. -___......-- 
Prefabricated structures... -._- 








160 | Modification of equipment... $4, 720. 0 





| 
| 
| 


251 | Training aids 


221 | Passenger motor vehicles 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operations appropriation to fiscal year 


[Thousands 





Pro- 
gram/ 
pro- 
ject 
No. 


(1) 


478 


475 

480 
481 
482 


483 
484 


489 


490 
491 


492 
493 





Fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Title 


Maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment 
facilities. 

Major repairs 

Service wide support 

Command administration _ - 

Commercial communications 
systems. 

Air attaché offices 

Air mission offices and inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 

Contingencies______- ai 

Miscellaneous current ex- 
penses. 

Project A 

Project B 


Appropriation totals-_-- 


] 
| 


Maintenance and operations appropriation 





| 


3, 990, 242.3 


Amount 


(3) 
$70, 468. 6 


2,004.9 
(186, 025. 9) | 
116, 280.0 

54, 429.3 


1,800. 0 
457.6 
13, 059.0 
(3, 688. 0) | 
434.4 | 
3, 117.2 
136.4 | 








Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 











| Pro- | 
gram/) 
| pro- | Title Amount 
ject 
No. | 
| 
(4) | (5) (6) 
| 
| 
78 | Operation and maintenance $70, 468. 6 
of medical treatment 
facilities. 
479 | Major repairs_-_.......-- sates 2, 004. 9 
481 | Command administration__.__- 116, 280. 0 
482 | Commercial communications 54, 429.3 
| systems. 
483 | Air attaché offices___..._..-_.. 1, 800. 0 
484 | Air mission offices and inter- 457.6 
American relations. 
489 | Headquarters USAF directed 13, 059.0 
| projects. 
491 | Miscellaneous current ex- 434.4 
penses. 
eos cael be ec aiea 3, 117.2 
BE Be NTI 6 6 ick cupascacdcccees 136.4 
400 Appropriation__..-....-- 3, 380, 106. 7 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations— 
Continued 


of dollars] 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Procurement other than aircraft 


Pro- | | 
ro- | 
gram/ 
pro- | Amount Amount 
ject 
No. 


(7) (9) (12) 








Appropriation total. .- $456, 487. 4 Appropriation.........- $153, 648. 2 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation appropriation to fiscal year 


Appropriation: Maintenance and operation appropriation (fiscal year 1957): 


[Thousands 

















Fiscal year 1956 budget structure | Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 
Maintenance and operation appropriation | Operation and maintenance appropriation 
Pro- | Pro- 
gram gram 
pro- Title Amount pro- Title Amount 
ject ae 
No. yO. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
| —eEEEE SSeS 
410 | Oper: ation of aircraft _- .| ($1, 127, 500. 0) 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 306, 525. 0 ” Base operation and mainte- $11, 050. 0 
—— 443 gdensls end training. . 1, 040.0 
| acee ’ . 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 8, 255. 0 
| ad nance, 
Base operation and mainte- 43, 290. 0 
| nance. 
478 | O. & M. of medical treatment 1, 365. 0 
facilities. 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_________- 620, 430.0 | 412 | Aircraft fuel and oil. ........-- 620, 430. 0 
414 | Corrective maintenance of 200, 545. 0 | 
aircraft and components. | 
420 | Organization, base and main- (187, 646. 0) 
— equipment and 
supplies. 
421 Caepend, base, and 79, 373.0 | 438 | Base operation and mainte- 352. 6 
maintenance equipment. nance. 
— 443 | Schools and training----.-.---.-- 33. 2 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 263. 4 
nance. 
j 458 | Base operation and mainte- 1,381.3 
| nance. 
478 | Operation and maintenance of 43.5 
medical-treatment facilities, 
422 | Organizational, base, and 108, 273.0 | 434 | Printing and reproduction. -_. 15, 153.0 
maintenance supplies. 438 a ae and mainte- 8, 907.0 
443 Schools ‘and treining.......... 838. 3 
448 — Sa and mainte- 6, 654.3 
458 mee ‘comation and mainte- 34, 895. 8 
nance. 
478 | Operation and maintenance of 1, 100.3 





medical-treatment facilities, 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations 


of dollars} 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget—Continued 


Aircraft and related procuremeat appropriation Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


i 
Pro- Pro- 
gram gram 
ro- Title Amount pro- Ti Amount 
ject | t 
0. 0. 


(7) (8) (9) (10) 


——— 


120 | Aircraft components $241, 525.0 





120 | Aircraft components. ...._..-. 200, 545. 0 
Passenger motor vehicles. - - - 


Trucks and traetos 
Trailers_. 
Materials-handling equip- 
ment. 
Radar equipment. 
Radio equipment 
Wire communication equip- | 
ment. 
Meteorological equipment... -_- 
Aircraft ground-service equip- 
ment, 
Training aids- -_- ameaeiel 
Armament training devices... -| 
Communication training de- 
vides. 
Shop machinery and equip- 
ment. 
Shop tools and materials 
Personal equipment 
Photographic equipment and 
supplies. 
Furniture and furnishings... -_} 
Food service equipment______- 
Engineering machinery and 
ment. 
Fire-fighting equipment--.__-- 
Utility equipment - cuca 
Prefabricated structures_- 
Ammunition. - 
| Trucks and tractors._.._. 
5 | Materials-handling equip- 
| ment. 
Radar equipment. 
Radio equipment. - - | 
Wire communication equip- 
| ment. | 
| Countermeasure equipment. 
Meteorological equipment... 
| Aircraft ground-service equip- 
; ment. 
Airfield special trucks and 
| tractors, 
| Training aids_ 
| Armament training devices_ 
| Operational training devices __ 
| Communication training de- 
vices. 
Shop machinery and equip- 
ment, 
Shop tools and materials 





~Bee 


= 
38 
SF 





a > 
o— 
sa 
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Conversion of fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation appropriation to fiscal year 


Maintenance and operation appropriation 


Pro- 
gram 
pro- 
ject 

No. 


(1) 


430 
431 
432 
433 


434 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
443 
444 
448 
449 
450 
457 
458 
459 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 

75 
477 
78 


79 
480 
481 
482 


483 
484 


489 


490 
491 


492 
493 








Fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Title 


(2) 


Amount 


(3) 


Thousands 


Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 





Logistical support----.------- 

Depot maintenance --- --- nnipel 

Depot supply operation ---- -- 

Distribution of material other 
than first destination. 

Printing and reproduction - - - 

Disposition of deceased per- 
sonnel]. 

Installation of fixed C-E tech- 
nical components. 

Base maintenance and oper- 
ation. 

Major repairs 

Training support------------ 

Schools and training 

Training equipment 
supplies. 

Base maintenance and oper- 
ations, 

DEORE TNE ono oc cne eae : 

Operational support - P 

Installation of fixed C-E tech- 
nical components. 

Base maintenance and oper- 
ation. 

Biases -~ -. 5. -...-- 

Medical support---------- 

Medical procurement. and 
supply operation. 

— - a equipment and sup- 





and | 


Medical education and train- 


ing. 

Medical printing and bind- 
ing. 

Medical care in non-Air 
Force facilities. 

Medical administration ____ 

Maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment fa- 
cilities. 

Major repairs- ----- escent fas 

Servicewide support - 

Command administration - 

Commercial communications 
systems. 

Air attaché offices__...--.---- 

Air missions and _inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF direct- 
ed projects. 

Contingencies-.--.-.--.------ 

Miscellaneous current ex- 
penses. 

Cg Lill ee ET pace ote | 

I oe 


Appropriation total_--- 


| 4,374, 560.0 


$1, 426, 655. 0) | 
770, 296. 0 
203, 856.0 | 
158, 498. 0 


26, 766.0 | 
1, 646. 0 


15, 000. 0 
244, 346. 0 
6, 247.0 | 





(342, 334. 0) | 
76, 915.0 
5, 129. 0 | 
252, 550. 0 | 
7, 740.0 | 
(988, 991. 0) | 
16, 513.0 
933, 660. 0 | 
38, 818.0 
(90, 909. 0) 
702.0 | 
5, 328. 0 
2, 649. 0 
381.5 
6; 390. 0 
2, 425. 5 | 
70, 363.0 | 


2, 670.0 
(203, 525. 0)| 
118, 595. 0 
65, 692. 0 


1, 897.0 
521.0 


17, 000. 0 


(7, 000. 0) | 
432.0 


6, 433. 0 
135.0 | 





Pro- | 
gram | 
pro- Title 
ject 
No. | 
(4) | (5) 
| 
431 | Depot maintenance. -----.---- 
432 | Depot supply operation_- 
433 | Distribution of material other 
than first destination. 
435 | Procurement operation _-- - -- 
436 | Disposition of deceased per- 
sonnel. 
437 | Installation of fixed C-E tech- 
nical components. 
438 | Base operation and mainte- 
nance. 
439 | Major repairs. ............-.-- 
443 | Schools and training- --------- 
444 | Training supplies-_.-.-------- 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 
nance. 
O00 | BERGE CODES. . .ccnesedcss~s<- 
457 | Installation of fixed C-E tech- 
nical components. 
458 | Base operation and mainte- 
nance. 
459 | Major repairs--.-..-....--.---- : 
471 | Medical procurement and 
supply operation. 
472 | Medical equipment and sup- 
plies. 
473 | Medical education and train- 
ing. 
474 | Medical printing and bind- 
ing 
475 Medical care in non-Air Force 
faeilities. 
477 | Medical administration: _____. 
478 | Qperation and maintenanee 
of medical treatment faeil- 
ities. 
GO | BERR NUNES. .6c.. escccccss, 
481 | Command administration-_-_- 
482 | Commercial communications 
| systems. 
483 | Air attaché offices___....---- 
484 | Air missions and inter- Ameri- 
ican relations. 
489 | Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 
491 | Miscellaneous current ex- 
|  penses. 
EF ec oiiinkccebenceawerde 
493 | ees 
| 
PP Disadddwchicieidamstagieeielnes | 











Amount 


(6) 


$761, 363. 0 
203, 856. 0 
158, 498. 0 


26, 766.0 
1, 646.0 


15, 000. 0 
244, 346.0 
6, 247.0 


76, 915. 0 
1, 082. 0 


252, 550. 0 
7, 740.0 
16, 513.0 
933, 660. 0 
38, 818.0 
702.0 

4, 673.0 
2, 649. 0 
381.5 

6, 390. 0 
2, 425. 5 
78,363. 0 
2, 670.0 


118, 595. 0 
65, 692. 0 


1,897.0 | 
521.0 


17, 000. 0 


| 


432. 0 


6, 433. 0 
135. 0 
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1957 operation and maintenance and other appropriations program obligations— 





Distribution to fiscal year 1957 budget—Continued 














Continued 
of dollars 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 
Pro- | 
gram 
pro- Title Amount 
ject 
No. | 
| (7) (8) (9) 
| 
| 160 | Modification of equipment---| $8, 933.0 











100 | Appropriation. .............- 








451, 003. 0 


Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- 
|} gram 
| pro- 
| ject 
| No. 


| 
| 





Title 


Personal equipment 
Photographic equipment 
supplies. 


Office machines and equip- | 


ment. 
Food service equipment 
Engineering machinery 
equipment. 
Fire-fighting equipment 
Utility equipment 
Prefabricated structures 


Pec) 


Passenger motor vehicles 


| 


and 


and 





| 
| 


122, 725.0 


Amount 


(12) 
$1, 768.0 
3, 879.0 


101.0 


644.0 


532.0 


4,047.0 


655.0 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation by transfer 
oblig 
Appropriation: Operation and maintenance appropriation (fiscal year 1955): 


(Thousands 





Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 
Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Operation and |. = Eee 


























tenance appropriation 
Maintenance and operation appropriation 
Pro- Pro- | 
gram | gram | ; | 
proj- Title Amount proj- Title Amount | 
ect | ete 
No. | No. 
j 
a) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 6 | 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oiJ___...___- ($479, 622. 3) 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil___..._-_- 479,622.3 | 412 | Aircraft fuel and oil___.__.___- $479, 622.3 
430 | Logistical support_-__-_--.-_- (1, 244, 345. 9) 
431 | Depot maintenance__------ 7 574, 609. 8 431 | Depot maintenance. _- ; 562, 657.8 
| | | 
| 
432 | Depot supplies operations-.__| 174, 751. 1 432 | Depot supply operations. _____| 174, 751 1 
433 | Distribution of material 134,070.5 | 433 | Distribution of material other 134, 070. 5 
other than first destina- than first destination. 
tion. | | 
434 | Printing and reproduction- -- 34, 632. 1 | 422 | Organizational, base and 10, 628. 1 
| maintenance supplies. 
434 | Printing and reproduction. __. 24, 004. 0 
435 | Procurement operations___--_- 72, 208. 4 | 
| } 
| | 
| 
436 | Disposition of deceased per- 1,045.5 | 436 | Disposition of deceased per- 1, 045. 5 
sonnel. sonnel. 
437 | Installation of fixed commu- 11,101.0 | 437 | Installation of fixed commu- 11, 101.0 
nications-electronics tech- nications-electronics techni- 
nical components. cal components. 
438 | Base operation and mainte- 238,123.2 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 10, 200. 0 
nance. spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organizational, base and main- 290.0 | 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational, base and main- 7, 009. 6 
tenance supplies. 
438 | Base maintenance and opera- 220, 623. 6 
tion. 
439 | Major repairs._...........--- 3,804.3 | 439 | Major repairs................- 3, 804. 3 
440 | Training support. --_-..-...--- (271, 595. 3) 
443 | Schools and training. --_--_-- 56,649.7 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 960. 0 
| | spare parts and supplies. 
| 421 | Organizational, base and main- | 27.3 
j tenance equipment. 
| 422 | Organizational, base and main- 659. 7 
tenance supplies. 
443 | Schools and training. -......._- 55, 002. 7 
444 | Training supplies 1,671.8 | 444 | — equipment and sup- | 1, 671.8 | 
j plies. | | 
447 | Installation of fixed commu- 0 | | 
nications-electronics tech- 
nical components. | 
448 | Base operation and mainte- | 209, 043.9 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 7, 620. 0 
nance. | | _ Spare parts and supplies. 
| 421 | Organizational, base and main- 216.7 | 
| | _ tenance equipment. | 
| 422 | Organizational, base and main- | 5, 236. 6 
| tenance supplies. | 
| | 448 | Base maintenance and opera- 195, 970.6 | 
| _ tion. 
449 | Major repairs_-_--_-- 4,229.9 | 449 | Major repairs _------ ; | 4, 229.9 | 
450 | Operational support (780, 719. 2) | | 
457 | Installation of fixed commu- | 6,409.3 | 457 | Installation of fixed communi- | 6, 409. 3 
nications-electronics tech- | | eations-electronics technical 
| nical components. | | components. 
458 | Base operation and mainte- | 742, 587.5 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, | 39, 960. 0 | 
| nance, | Spare parts and supplies. 
Organizational, base and main- | 1, 136. 2 | 
! 


| 421 


tenance equipment. | | 
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from fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation and other appropriations program 


ations 


of dollars} 


Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- 
gram 
pro)j- 
| ect 
No, 


Aircraft —complete 
Service test material. 
Modification of 
aircraft and 
equipment. 
Guided missiles 


in-service | 
component | 


complete. __| 


| 
| 
Reserve plants ; ost 
Reserve machine tools and 
production equipment. | 
Industry preparedness pro- | 
gram. 
Procurement and production 


73115 


Amount 


$9, 300. 0 
50.0 
50.0 


, 600.0 


| Pro- | 
| gram | 


proj- | Amount 


(12) 


| Airborne radio equipment 
Counterpart training devices 
Radio and radar trainers-_-__-_| 





} 


| Photographie equipment 
Test equipment.__--.-.._- 
| 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation by transfer 


obligations— 
(Thovsands 


Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 
Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Operation and |_ 7 ° « 











maintenance appropriation 
Maintenance and operation appropriation 
Pro- Pro- 
gram gram 
proj- Title Amount | proj- | Title Amount 
ect ete 
No. No. | 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
422 | Organizational, base and main- $27, 461. 2 
tenance supplies. 
458 | Base maintenance and opera- 674, 030. 1 
tion. 
459 | Major repairs_........._--- $31, 722.4 | 459 | Major repairs............. ‘ 31, 722. 4 
470 | Medical support.__._--_----- (79, 093. 1) 
471 | Medical procurement and 700.9 | 471 | Medica! procurement and sup- 700. 9 
supply operation. Dly oneration. 
472 | Medical equipment and sup- 260.2 | 472 | — equipment and sup- 260. 2 
plies. Dlies. 
473 | Medical education and train- 1,653.8 | 473 | Medical education and train- 1, 653. 8 
ing. ing, 
474 | Medical printing and bind- 355.8 | 474 | Medica! printing and binding 355. 8 
ing. 
475 | Medical care in non-Air 5, 299. 1 475 | Medical care in non-Air Force §, 299 1 
Force facilities. facilities. 
77 | Medical administration. ____- 1, 966. 8 77 | Medical administration... .. 1, 966 8 
478 | Operation and maintenance 65, 738.7 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance snares, 1, 260. 0 
of medical facilities. spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organization, base and main- 35. 8 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organization, base and main- 865. 9 
tenance supplies. 
78 | Maintenance and operation of 63, 577.0 | 
medical-treatment facilities. 
479 * Major repairs___.-..--.-- 3,117.8 479 | Major repairs San eaaacwko wae a 3, 117.8 
480 | Service-wide support (158. 500. 9) 
481 | Command administration - 118,815.1 | 481 | Command administration____- 106, 517. 4 
482 | Commercial communications 32,740.8 | 482 | Commercial communications 32, 740.8 
systems. systems. 
483 | Air attaché offices._.._...___. 1,797.7 | 483 | Air attaché offices__.......__.- 1, 797.7 
484 | Air mission offices and inter- 422.3 | 484 | Air mission offices and inter- 422. 3 
American relations. | American relations. 
489 | Headquarters, USAF-direc- 4, 725.0 489 | Headquarters, USAF-directed 4, 725. 0 
ted projects. | projects. 
490 | Contingencies -__---.-.--- ---| 0 
Appropriation total_- -— 3, 013, 876. 7 OO Ni cad rire aciulaas caida enmabieaee 2, 917, 418. 6 


| 

















1 The “Program Requirements” which were t-ansferred from ‘Aircraft and related p-ocu-ement”’ 
appropriation were adjusted to “‘Program obligation”’ basis figures shown in this table. A summary ofthe 
“Program requirements” transferred and the ‘‘Program obligations’ received is shown below. _Amounts 

ppearing in the ‘Difference’ column are explained in the analysis of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 
adjustments to program/obligation basis, attached. 


te elas Sloe nate 2 





ow 
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from fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation and other appropriations program 
Continued 
of dollars] 
| Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 
Aircraft and related procurement appropriation | Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
Pro- | Pro- 
| gram gram 
pr j- Title Amount proj- Title |} Amount 
ect ect | 
No. No. 
| 
| (7) (8) (9) | (10) (11) (12) 
scagthiateld nsceanidl eitensnse -|—— —_ ants seal sine “— 
184 | Mobilization planning and 715. 6 
administration. 
191 | Procurement and production. 5, 358. 0 
192 | Procurement contract audit-- 6, 224. 1 
| 
100 | Appropriation. -..------- a Bend 195, 506. 1 200 Appropriation - - - $952. 0 
~ Footnote one—Continued (Fiscal year 1956 budget structure)” “ae 
[In thousands of dollars] 
Program and project Program require- Program/ 
ao! ______|ments transferred| obligations 
from aircraft recorded ic 
N and related | under operation | Differemee 
— Title procurement and maintenance 
appropriation appropriation | 
aheetiiniet a 
SAO 1’ Ate: QUIN in occe nce neiicenosccense $8, 300. 0 $9, 300.0 +$1, 000.0 
135 | Service test material -.-..__-- dchepae asa atiei 40.0 50.0 +10.0 
141 | Modification of in-service aircraft and 
component equipment. .._......-.---- 50.0 50.0 0 
151 | Guided missiles, complete... _------.---- 1, 100.0 1, 600.0 +500. 0 
BBE 1 Be ig iit dbs pte skeen seen 2, 987. 5 2, 943. 8 —43.7 
182 | Reserve machinery, tools and produc- 
NE sas « tiganad dadnadgnes~ 13, 227.5 9, 592. 9 —3, 634. 6 
183 | Industry preparedness program -._--_--- 1, 800. 2 3.3.3 —1, 406.9 
184 | Mobilization planning and administra- 
Ts occa na diibserint tame names 732.9 715.6 —17.3 
191 | Procurement and production_-_--_-_---- 67, 651.5 64, 636. 4 —3,015.1 
192 | Procurement contract audit..........-- 6, 325.0 6, 224.1 —100.9 
I 6 tal ies wavieal cclinleteir wilaniwaseacine 102, 214.6 95, 506. 1 —6, 708.5 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation from fiscal 


Appropriation: Operation and maintenance fiscal year 1956): 








(Thousands 


Fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 








436 
437 


438 


439 
443 


447 


448 | 


449 
450 
457 


458 | 





Title 


(2) 





Aircraft fuel and oil___._....- 
Aircraft fuel and oil_......_-. 
Logistical support 
Depot maintenance-_--_-_-_- 


Depot supply operations____- 

Distribution of material 
other than first destination. 

Printing and reproduction --- 


Procurement operations-. -.- 


Disposition of deceased per- | 
sonnel. 

Installation of fixed com- 
munications-electronics 
technica] components. 

Base operation and mainte- 
nance. 





Major repairs. -.___....-.--- 
Training support. --._...-.-- 
Schools and training. _. 


Training supplies-__-_- 


Installation of fixed com- 
munication-electronic 
technical components. 

Base operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Major repairs hi 

Operational support. - . 

Installation of fixed com- 
munication-electronic 
technical components. 

Base operation and mainte- | 
nance. 


Major repairs. -__. — 
Medical support. | 


Amount 


(3) 


($513, 331. 0) | 


513, 331.0 
(1, 470, 627. 8) 
676, 626. 5 


197, 130. 7 
172, 476. 2 


37, 385. 6 | 


100, 184. 2 


1, 551.6 | 


18, 185. 4 


261, 762.9 





| 





3, 404.7 | 


(922, 659. 8) || 


9, 126.1 


873, 810.3 


39, 723.4 |) 
(89, 156. 3) || 





Maintenance and operations appropriation 

















Pro- 
gram 
of Title Amount 
proj- 
ect 
No. 
(4) (5) (6) 
412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_-......... $513, 331 
431 | Depot maintenance. __........ 653, 820. 5 
432 | Depot supply operations_____- 197, 130.7 
433 | Distribution of material other 172, 476. 
than first destination. ; 
422 | Organization base and main- 14, 305. 0 
tenance supplies. 
434 | Printing and reproduction- --.. 23, 080. 6, 
| 
436 | Disposition of deceased per- 1, 551.6 
sonnel. 
437 | Installation of fixed com- 18, 185. 4 
munications-electronics 
technical components. 
411 | Aircraft maintenance, spares, 10, 540.0 
spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organizational baseand main- 205. 8 
tenanee equi nt. 
422 | Organizational base and main- 8, 160.0 
tenance supplies. 
438 | Base maintenance and oper- 242, 857.1 
ations. 
439 | Major repairs. ...............- 5, 324.7 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 992.0 
spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base andmain- 19.4 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational] base and main- 768. 0 
tenance supplies. 
443 | Schools and training. --....._- 70, 430.0 
444 — equipment and sup- 1, 725.9 
plies. 
447 | Installation of fixed com- 250. 0 
munication-electronic 
technical components. 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 7, 874.0 | 
spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base and main- 153.7 | 
| tenance equipment. i 
422 | Organizational base and main- 6, 096. 0 | 
| tenance supplies. | 
448 | Base maintenance and oper- 225, 894. 4 
ations. | 
449 | Major repairs. - -.......-....-.- 3, 404.7 | 
457 | Installation of fixed com- 9, 126.1 
munication-electronic 7 
technical components. | 
411 | Aircraft, maintenance spares, 41, 292.0 | 
spare parts and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base and main- 806.1 | 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational base and main- 31, 968.0 | 
} tenance supplies. | 
458 | Base maintenance and oper- 799, 744.2 | 
| ations. 
459 | Major repairs. --.. Se 39, 723. 4 | 


j 





ee 
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year 1956 maintenance and operations and other appropriations program/obligations 
of dollars} 





' 
— 


Transfer from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 





Pro- 
gram 
or 
proj- 
ect 
No. 


(7) 





110 
135 
141 


151 


181 
182 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| mm 


Title 


(8) 


Aircraft, complete-_-_-...--.--- 

Service test materiel -_-.....-- 

Modification of in-service | 
aircraft and component 
equipment. 

Guided missiles, complete - - - 








Reserve plants..........-..-- 

Reserve machine tools and 
production equipment. 

Industry preparation pro- 
gram. 

Procurement and production. 


Amount 


(9) 


$16, 900.0 
1, 050. 0 
160. 0 


3, 890. 0 


3, 708. 4 
18, 883. 5 


3, 324. 8 
74, 267.5 


| 
| 


1] 
! 














Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Pro- 
|| gram 
or : 

proj Title 
ect | 
| No. 
(10) (11) 
an meetin eeneeepeeeeetenp ee eeIneTy 
231.| Airborne radio equipment - - | 
252 | Counterpart training devices--| 
253 | Radio and radar trainers -----. 
272 | Radiological, biological and | 
chemical equipment. 
75 | Test equipment............... 
| 





Amount 


$150. 0 
450.0 
100. 0 

50. 0 


56. 0 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation from fiscal 
tions—Continued 


Operation and maintenance appropriation 





472 
473 
474 
475 


‘d 


478 


479 
480 
481 


482 


483 
484 


489 


490 
491 


492 | 


493 





———— 


Title 


(2) 


Medical procurement and 
sunplv operations. 

Medical equipment and sup- 
nlies, 

Medical education and train- 
ing. 

Medical printing and bind- 
ing. 

Medical] care in non-Air Force 


Medical administration ____- 

Operation and maintenance 
of medical treatment fa- 
cilities. 


Major repairs 
Service-wide support ‘ 
Command administration 


Commercial communication 
systems. 

Air attaché offices. ____- 

Air mission offices and inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
pro’ects. 

Contingencies ___..._....._-- 

Miscellaneous current ex- 
penses. 

| i or 

PEE OR otitis cidnrene a omscuy. 


Appropriation total__ _- 








Pro- 

gram 

Amount gral 

ect 

No. 

(3) (4) 
eer | 

$764.0 || 471 

2, 637.9 || 472 

2, 566.2 || 473 

375.0 474 

5,726.5 || 475 

2277.8 || 477 

72, 804.0 || 411 

421 

422 

478 

2,004.9 || 479 
(199, 988. 9) | 

130, 243.0 || 481 

54, 429.3 || 482 

1,800.0 || 483 

457.6 || 484 

13, 059.0 || 489 
(3, 688. 0) 

434.4 || 491 

3,117.2 || 492 

136.4 || 493 

3, 517, 059.9 || 400 








Fiscal year 1957 budget structure 


Title 


(5) 


Medial procurement and 
supply operations. 

Medival equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Medical education and train- 
ing. 

Medical printing and bind- 
ing. 

Medico] care in non-Air Force 
facilities. 

Medical administration _ _-- 

Aircraft maintenance spares, 
spare parts and supplies. 

Organizational base and main- 
tenance equipment. 

Organizational base and main- 
tenance supplies. 

Maintenance and operation of 
medical treatment facilities. 

ee 


Command administration----. 


Command communication 
systems. 

Air attaché offices. .._.....---- 

Air missions offices and inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 


Miscellaneous current ex- 
penses. 

ee senithe 
7) a ee 


(Thousands 


Maintenance and operations appropriation 


Amount 


(6) 


$764. 0 
2, 637.9 
2, 566. 2 

375.0 
5, 726.5 


2, 277.8 
1, 302.0 


25.4 

1, 008. 0 
70, 468. 6 
2, 004. 9 
116, 280.0 


54, 429.3 


1, 800.0 
457.6 


13, 059. 0 


1 The ‘‘Program Requirements’ which were transferred from ‘‘Aircraft and Related Procurement’’ 
Appropriation were adjusted to ‘‘Program/Obligation’’ basis figures shown in this table. 


the “Program Requirements” transferred an 


A summary of 
the ‘“‘Program/Obligations’” received is shown below. 


Amounts appearing in the ‘Difference’ column are explained in the ‘‘Analysis of fiscal year 1955 and fiscal 
year 1956 adjustments to Program/Obligation Basis,’ attached. 
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year 1956 maintenance and operations and other appropriations program/obliga- 


of dollars] 





Transfer from fiscal year 1956 budget structure 


Pro- 








184 | Mobilization planning and | 
administration. 

Procurement and production. 

Procurement contract audit -- 


191 
192 








100 Appropriation total___- 


‘ 


Aircraft and related procurement appropriation 


1136, 147.2 | 





Footnote '—Continued 
Fiscal year 1956 structure: 


Project title 


Aircraft, complete 
Service test material 


Modification of in-service aircraft and 


component equipment 
Guided missiles, complete 


Reserve plants... ._..__-- 


| Pro- | 
gram 
or 
proi- 
ect 
| No, | 


Amount 


(9) | (10) 


Procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Amount 





| 


$1, 462. 5 | 


5, 282.6 
7, 217.9 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| 

| Program require- 
ments trans- 

ferred from air- 

craft and related 
procurement 
appropriation 


12, 000. 0 
1, 000. 0 


150.0 
2, 800. 0 
3, 047.8 


Reserve machine tools and production 
equipment... 2s... 2522. ; 

Industry preparedness program 

Mobilization planning and administra- 


Procurement and production 
Procurement contract audit 





15, 312.2 
1, 896. 0 


1, 474.6 
73, 421. 4 
7, 117.0 


118, 219. 0 








$806. 0 


Program obliga- 


tions recorded 
under operation 


Difference 


and maintenance 


appropriation 


16, 900. 0 
1, 050. 0 


160. 0 
, 890. 0 
, 708. 4 


« 


a 
YR goo 
S8 


~1 
aco 


np 
—anm 
1288 


_ 
= 
_ 
~ 
~ 


ov), orn Oo 


+4, 900. 
+50. 


+10. 
+1, 090. 
+660. 6 


+3, 571. ¢ 
+1, 428. 


—12. 
+6, 128. 
+100. 


+17, 928. : 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation by transfer 





gram ob- 
Appropriation: Operation and Maintenance (fiscal year 1957) {Thousands 
Fiscal year 1957 budget structure— Operation Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
and maintenance appropriation Maintenance and operation appropriation 
Pro- Pro- 
gram | gram | 
proj- Title } Amount | proj- | Title Amount 
ect ect 
No. | No. | 
(1) (2) | (3) (4) | (5) | (6) 
410 | Aircraft fuel and oil___...._.- | ($620, 430. 0) | 
nt cocul Ti athicccedsaieipuansedeskonen 620, 430.0 | 412 | Aircraft fuel and oil___-----.-- ($620, 430. 0) | 
430 | Logistical support----.-_------ (1, 562, 672. 4) 
431 | Depot maintenmance-_-----__- 778, 062.0 | 431 | Depot maintenance-_--_---.-.-.. 761, 363.0 
432 | Depot supply operations---_-- 203, 856.0 | 432 | Depot supply operations -_---- 203, 856. 0 
433 | Distribution of materials 433 | Distribution of material other 
other than first destination - 158, 498. 0 than first destination. ---_.-- 158, 498. 0 
422 | Organization base and main- 
tenance supplies---....--..-- 15, 153.0 
434 | Printing and reproduction. -- 41,919.0 | 434] Printing and reproduction - sand 26, 766.0 
435 | Procurement operations. ---__- 92, 788. 5 
436 | Disposition of deceased per- 436 | Disposition of deceased per- 
Eich dataacnisinis, 1, 646. 0 incncineeiciintegcitagnd 1, 646.0 
437 | Installation of fixed commu- 437 | Installation of fixed commu- 
nications—electronic tech- nications—electronic tech- 
nical components. -_---_--_-- 15, 000. 0 nical components-_-_-......---- 15, 000. 0 
438 | Base operation and mainte- 264, 655.9 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 11, 050.0 
nance. spare parts, and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base and main- 352. 6 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational base and main- 8, 907.3 
tenance supplies. 
438 nae mantenance and opera- 244, 346. 0 
ons. 
439 | Major repairs................ 6,247.0 | 439 | Major repairs................. 6, 247.0 
440 | Training support............ (355, 371. 2) 
443 | Schools and training......... 78,826.5 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, 1,040.0 
spare parts, and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base and main- 33.2 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational base and main- 838. 1 
tenance supplies. 
443 | Schools and training-----...... 76, 915.0 
~ Training supplies_........... 1,082.0 | 444 — equipment and sup- 1, 082.0 
448 | Base operation and mainte- 267,722.7 | 411 Atrcraft maintenance spares, 8, 255.0 
nance. spare parts, and supplies. 
421 | Organizational base and main- 263. 4 
tenance equipment. 
422 | Organizational base and main- 6, 654.3 
tenance supplies. 
448 _ maintenance and opera- 252, 550. 0 
tion. 
449 | Major repairs................ 7,740.0 | 449 | Major repairs................. 7, 740.0 
450 | Operational support_......... (1, 068, 558. 1) 
457 Installation of Txed commu- 16, 513.0 | 457 | Installation of fixed commu- 16, 513.0 
nications—electronic tech- nications—electronic tech- 
nical components. nical components. 
458 | Base operation and mainte- | 1,013,227.1 | 411 | Aircraft maintenance s y 43, 290. 0 
nance. spare parts, and supplies. ’ 


421 | Organizational base and main- 1, 381.3 
tenance equipment. 
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from fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation and other appropriations (pro- 
ligations) 


of dollars} 
Transferred from fiscal:year 1956 budgét structure—Continued 


Aurcraft and related procurement appropriation |Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 


Aircraft complete $10, 700.0 Airborne radio equipment 

Service test material 810.0 Counterpart training devices. - 

Modification of in-service Radio and radar trainers 
aircraft and component Photographic equipment-._-_- 
equipment 106.0 Test equipment 

Guided missiles complete... 4, 290.0 


3, 045. 0 

Research machine tools and 
production equipment 17, 212.0 
Independent preparedn une 


70, 032. 5 
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Conversion to fiscal year 1957 operation and maintenance appropriation by transfer 
gram obligations) 


(Thousands 


ansferred from Trfiscal year 1956 budget structure— 
Maintenance and operation appropriation 














Fiscal year 1957 budget structure—Operation 
and maintenance appropriation 
Pro- 
gram 
proj- Title Amount 
ect 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) 
459 | Major repairs...............- $38, 818. 0 
470 | Medical support si (92, 762. 8) 
471 | Medical procurement and 702.0 
supply operations. 
472 | Medical equipment and 4, 673.0 
supplies. 
473 | Medical education and train- 2, 649.0 
ing. 
474 | Medical printing and bind- 381. 5 
ing. 
475 | Medical care in non-Air 6, 390. 0 
Foree facilities. 
477 | Medical administration 2, 425. 5 
478 | Operation and maintenance 72, 871.8 
of medical treatment facil- 
ities. 
479 | Major repairs. --------------- 2, 670.0 
480 | Servicewide support-_-_-___---- (217, 965. 5) 
481 | Command administration - _- 132, 945. 5 
482 | Commercial communications 65, 692. 0 
systems. 
483 | Air attaché officers___-_--_-_- 1, 807.0 
484 | Air mission officers and 521.0 
inter-American relations. 
489 | Headquarters USAF  di- 17, 000.0 
rected projects. 
490 | Contingencies__-_.-....-....-- (7, 000. 0) 
491 | Miscellaneous current ex- 432.0 
penses. 
i Ee ne 6, 433. 0 
ae |) 135. 0 
Appropriation total_...| 3, 924, 760. 0 








Pro- 
gram | 
proj- 

ect 

No. 


(4) 





482 
483 





484 
489 


Title 


(5) 





Organizational base and main- 
tenance supplies. 

Base maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

SD | eae 


Medical products and supply 
operations. 

Medical equipment and sup- 
plies. 

Medical education and train- 


ing. 
Medical printing and bind- 
ing, 

Medical care in 
Force facilities. 
Medical administration - ---.--- 
Aircraft maintenance, spares, 

spare parts and supplies. 


non-Air 


Organization, base and main- 
tenance equipment. 
Organization, base and main- 
tenance supplies. 
Maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment facil- 
ities. ' 
Rieter SEROUS... cssscwess~ ces 


Command administration- _---- 


Commercial communications 
systems. 

Air attaché officers. _---.----.-- 

Air mission officers and inter- 
American relations. 

Headquarters USAF directed 
projects. 

Miscellaneous current ex- 
penses. 

a. rere ae 

Projeet B--- 


Amount 


(6) 





$34, 895. 8 

933, 660. 0 

38, 818.0 

702. 0 

4, 673. 0 

2, 649.0 

‘381.5 

6, 390.0 

2) 425.5 

1, 365. 0 

_ | 435 

1, 100. 3 
70, 363: 0 


2, 670.0 | 
| 
118, 505. 0 


65, 692. 0 


1,807.0 
521.0 


17, 000. 0 


432. 0 


6, 433. 0 
135.0 





3, 800,832. 0 





{ 
i 
4 


allo? ae 
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from fiscal year 1956 maintenance and operation and other appropriations (pro- 
—Continued 


of dollars] 


Transferred from fiscal year 1956 budget structure—Continued 


Aircraftand related procurement appropriation | Major procurement other than aircraft appropriation 
| 


| Pro- Pro- 

gram | gram | 

. proj- Title Amount proj- | Title | Amount 
ect ect 

No. No. | 


(7) (9) (10) | (11) 














Mobilization planning and $1, 471.0 
administration. | 

Procurement and produc- 5,401.5 
tion, 

Procurement contract audit_. 7, 568. 0 





| 


| 
| 


100 | Appropriation total._........ 123, 135.0 $793.0 














| 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR ForRcE 


Program and financing 





Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956'| Estimate, 1957 











PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Direct eaters (volume of obligations for service ac- 










“ NINN IT NNN oc 2c se cc nce eae $613, 479, 000 
2. Logistical support. 1, 479, 235, 807 
3. Trainlng support... 347, 770, 200 
4. —— support. 1, 044, 891, 100 
5. Medical support. - - _- 78, 129, 800 
6. Servicewide support. 215, 494, 093. 
oid alee weiren anne ann ieee 7, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations 3, 786, 000,.000; 
Reimbursable nee (volume of obligations for 
other accounts 
i. Fen saeg aL 13, 383, 293 9, 070, 980 6, 951, 000 
tical oo aleali na ikseran dass aaciptiass ae RECe 30, 523, 798 67, 891, 826 83, 436, 593 
3. oo ccc cin nasiagenteaicti dae ioe 11, 325, 321 8, 053, 900 7, 601, 000 
4. —— a as is win Ri atnimanin ipo 16, 878, 007 23, 892, 781 23, 667, 000 
5. gah isaac call abbinineaia eel 11, 417, 459 14, 397, 500 14, 633, 000 
hr I oc cccccecmuncacscuesnenshes 932 2, 395, 174 2, 471, 407 
Total reimbursable obligations. ..............-. 84, 026, 810 125, 702, 161 138, 760, 000- 
i niicncincdsiancttiancennbun 3, 017, 594,752 | 3, 517, 059, 915 3, 924, 760, 000 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfers to other accounts-_--...........-- 606, 566, 572 Pe BCD Sidncnsaccionancn 
Unobligated balance brought forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned from military assistance fund 
tilt ia coated yeeineiinasiimce wid nacninmensiauiseapiinnicn EE OD CUP i ingadnnnsns<ceon 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts: 
Reimbursements from current year military assist- 
I ID GNI inc cncanccmientiiceanabne a 
alee ae ahi dene a dl toeeiioipaicbiaieeaim cup ieed —165, 490,882 | —197, 743, 865 —138, 760, 000 
Future years’ anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations............ DE ITES iiintuctocnatishtlasseabanneinn 


Unobligated balance carried forward (anticipated reim- 
bursements to be earned in future years from military 
assistance fund reservations) .............--...---.-.-- ORE OR EO 5. cinutinsatessena a tneetidinieiiemiind wes 


Appropiiation (adjusted) ... ........<.ccececcccccoun 3, 452, 566,000 | 3, 597, 496, 570 3, 786, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





| 


Object classification Actual, 1955 Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 





























Total number of permanent positions_-__...........-_--- 300, 796 331, 354 338, 096 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions._.-_.._......- 383 167 169 

Average number of all employees. -_..............------ 278, 102 301, 765 320, 275 

Number of employees at end of year. ---- sree 287, 568 321, 230 318, 066 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 

ar aa we cheered nage Seu $4, 017 $4, 209 $4, 231 

Average grade..-....-- Be bette sicé- nate Ska es GS-5. 4 GS-5. 4 GS-5. 4 
Personal service obligations: 

pa .---| $1, 067, 267, 841 | $1, 221,948,005 | $1, 307, 645, 737 

Positions other than permanent. ._---- cbt 1, 782, 062 1, 408, 100 1, 451, 200 

Regular pay above 52-week base---_.-.-.....-------- 4, 118, 483 eee. 

Pay above basic rates. -_...__.--- Sollee ena al 42, 530, 582 41, 193, 996 45, 333, 613 

Total personal service obligations. --_-- seladudiarand .--| 1,115, 698,968 | 1, 269, 404, 698 1, 354, 430. 550 

Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): 

ee SE GR na nubdcneccncsnunedduncanone 1, 106, 244,738 | 1, 251, 346, 498 1, 329, 573, 850 

es calorie 101, 512, 978 108, 837, 062 118, 959, 400 

03 Transportation of things. ---.-.....-.-.-- Fee 84, 218, 357 83, 293, 911 83, 393, 300 

04 Communication services. --............-----.--- 59, 164, 946 84, 825, 193 98, 079, 700 

eS al enn cattinaenmncacne 63, 781, 401 75, 567, 190 85, 678, 700 

06 Printing and reproduction-----...----- pees 23, 688, 433 22, 255, 435 25, 952, 000 

07. Other contractual services... -_--......---.--.--- 506, 611, 165 706, 889, 805 843, 547, 336 

Services performed by other agencies---. ---- 55, 584, 834 56, 896, 766 64, 679, 000 

Labor contracts with foreign governments !- 84, 179, 863 | 96, 729, 200 95, 890, 400 

08 Supplies and materials 781, 845, 205 842, 339, 491 972, 849, 100 

Oi ce piesa gc wep couse ae 52, 491, 008 5A, 515, 617 65, 182, 900 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 1, 931, 280 157, 600 151, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments 6, 759, 465 3, 924, 350 3, 072, 564 

i a eh S 2, 928, 013, 673 3, 387, 578, 118 3, 787, 009, 250 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. __-_------ 1, 003, 865 1, 106, 350 1, 085, 250 

rene traet Oneupations. ... ....2....2............- 2, 927, 009, 808 | 3, 386, 471, 768 3, 785, 924, 000 

Reimbursable obligations (volume of obligations for 
other accounts): 

hci aimee ieee me witimaeaoae 9, 454, 230 18, 058, 200 24, 856, 700 

03 Transportation of things_.....................-- 1, 938, 889 4, 421, 000 2, 354, 000 

04 Communication services......................-- 1, 966, 970 3, 113. 000 3, 131, 000 

gE in cescnmrmiaiivaiinien eatin wareranel 4, 290, 821 6, 003, 000 6, 058, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction._...............----.- 102, 153 300, 000 300, 000 

07 Other contractual services. --.-........-......-.-.- 34, 083, 699 46, 643, 800 67, 106, 700 

Services performed by other agents_--_-_.---- 977, 332 4, 784, 200 1, 730, 000 

Oe. ED GD SND ccnncndoauasanedacueces 30, 638, 909 41, 818, 961 32, 745, 000 

SP GE tantincueeneuenatlenshecessnaucesuce 573, 807 560, 000 478, 600 

Total reimbursable obligations................ 84, 026, 810 125, 702, 161 138, 760, 000 

Total, Department of the Air Force.........-- 3, 011, 036,618 | 3, 512, 173, 929 | 3, 924, 684, 000 





1 Average number of persons—1955, 78,939; 1956, 83,711; 1957, 82,024. 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 



































Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
terrae, 35a ck oo Hon bean ons noon nde ono =e $3, 502, 792,000 | $3, 597, 496, 570 | $3, 786, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Maitttenance and operations, Army”’ 
DMG GOOD cncites <60G can esc bGe alee one dd scmksa wae Pe ht Gc bteptacieieell ceeecirtanararieenae 
Transferred to— 
“Military personnel, Air Force’’ (69 Stat 31)___.._- OD GOR BOD 1. «. Scere el ake oieenbebianceacdtee 
“Reserve personnel, Air Force’’ (68 Stat 348)__.____ GEE bxcinbasnedegtiteelceckabGhoasduelL 
“Air National Guard, Air Force’’ (68 Stat 349)____- 4 REE AR os al age’ — RS 
AGisteG SHUTOPTIALION........ 0-52 e en < no ane -| 3,452, 566,000 | 3, 597, 496, 570 3, 786, 000, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward (appropriations and 
POI MUROTIRD GOCE. . 5 5 citi stds cee cccceeence-~ 1, 355, 763, 330 | 1, 342, 108, 087 1, 408, 171, 170 
Reimbursements earned from prior year military 
eS INN is ia tins wd emnnckncumes locdabdaatounnes —39, 200, 000 —82, 500, 000 
Total budget authorizations available from appro- 
priations and reimbursements earned-.------___- 4, 808, 329,330 | 4,900, 404, 657 5, 111, 661, 170 
Balance brought forward (anticipated reimbursements 7 
to be earned from military assistance fund reserva- 
tions): 
SND «had GR ein nReimenont dann name RPteKsnatiavetcaedtbaaees 2, 386, 410 105, 135, 520 
Unobhigated echt al habe eee nel «sha sn bees bose FES WEE benncanthodna~ ine 
Future year’s anticipated reimbursements from current 
year military assistance fund reservations. ----.._.--- UGE OE; GU Bos. Maric ches oh ew done one tae 
Total budget authorizations available___---.-..__- 4, 952, 664, 850 | $5,044, 740,177 | $5, 216, 796, 690 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES 
Expenditures: | 
Out of current authorizations. -___...........-------- 2, 326, 680, 647 | 2, 505, 000, 000 2, 810, 000, 000 
Out of prior euthorieations..................-......- 978, 527, 010 985, 000, 000 990, 000, 000 
I noo ou acne ee ond seattiocwonn = 3, 305, 207,657 | 3,490, 000, 000 3, 800, 000, 000 
Obligated balance carried forward (appropriations and 
reimbursements earned) - --_------------------ are 1, 342, 108,087 | 1, 408, 161, 170 1, 294, 092, 702 
Balance no longer available (other than unobligated, 
ee) a eee eee 161, 013, 586 41, 443, 487 100, 068, 468 
Total expenditures and balances from appropria- 
tions and reimbursements earned - - | 4, 808, 329,330 | 4, 939, 604, 657 5, 194, 161, 170 
Balance carried forward (anticipated reimbursements | 
to be earned in future years from military assistance | 
fund reservations): | 
NNR SMa ie teh, «ask eee deat adhoc choca 2, 386, 410 105, 135, 520 22, 635, 520 
OR aig > ee Gpkigeeinee Gena es 
Total expenditures and balances___...............| 4, 952, 664, 850 - 044, 740,177 | 5, 216, 796, 690 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


1955 actual | 


Pro- Title 

gram 

No. (1) 
Dt A OE Rio isk cin ccncctcasacecane 
ee IG SS oo Se cee eel 
ef, I, oc oo ce emtccccemean 
wR eee 
47 I uc uteacmeenbeccenin ces 
ee 5 Cnr IIIS. gon. cin n cceneddcoccasccun 
I ra gn ne ees eet 


Total program (including reimbursable 
military assistance) __.........-..---- 
Plus: ajdustment to equalize military 
assistance expenditures and deliveries 
Gee IES anc ccemivcwnnsnen iia 








1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
(2) | (3) (4) 
$479, 622,266 | $513, 331, 036 | $620, 430, 000 
1, 244,345,945 | 1, 470,627,734 | 1, 562, 672, 400 
271. 595, 344 | 355, 371, 200 


| 
| 
780, 719, 282 | 
79, 093, 092 
158, 500, 791 


eeecccocaccesce j 


317, 608, 096 | 
922, 659, 791 | 





1, 068, 558, 100 


89, 156, 316 92, 762, 800 
199, 988, 942 217, 965, 500 

3, 688, 000 7, 000, 000 
3, 517,059,915 | 3, 924, 760, 000 


3, 013, 876, 720 ot 


3, 718, 032 | ncaa meal bce parakdk aunties Pe 





TE IR So cisencccosscucnevcees 


3, 017, 594, 752 | 


3, 517, 059, 915 


3, 924, 760, 000 
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RESERVE FOR RESTORATION 


General Bogart. I have one other table for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is a recap of the actions so far in fiscal year 1956 against 
the reserve for restoration; that is, for the repair of damage due to 
acts of God. We had that table last year. I thought you might 
want it presented again. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bocarr. Our balance as of the present date is $37,877 in 
the account. This is to date. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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TuHurspay, MArcH 22, 1956. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM E. HALL, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 
RESERVE FORCES 


Program and financing 
































Actual, 1955 | Estimate, 1956 | Estimate, 1957 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations (volume of obligations for service 
account): | 
1. Major procurement. - ------- ihictees ae $15, 227, 721 $14, 321, 000 $37, 186, 000 
2. Military construction - eee eee 15, 084, 291 17, 303, 000 29, 467, 000 
3. Maintenance and operations. . meen et fee 99, 935, 818 120, 333, 000 151, 637, 000 
4. Military personne]. - ewe 27, 031, 605 38, 104, 000 40, 410, 000 
Total direct obligations. ..............._-- 157, 279, 435 190, ( 061, 000 258, 700, 0 000 
Reimbursable obligations (volume of obli- mT? Tn are : 
gations for other accounts): 
3. Maintenance and operations 538, 000 cou : 
i; Se II oa oc oo cc ce wsiiccetcincsss 57, 000 116, 000 116, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. -_-........--- 595, 000 116, 000 116, 000 
Total obligations....................-.-.--- "157, 874,435 | 190, 177, 000 258, $16, 000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts - - ._-.-.---- 5, 946, 427 2, 190, 060} ......... 
Advances and reimbursements from other accounts- - — 595, 000 —116, 000 —1 16, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_.....-....-- DE, BD Nncctinuneascdseudiowan 
Appropriation (adjusted). .....0.6cccsese<-ccences- 166, 849, 000 192, 191, 000 258, 700, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


1955 actual 1957 estimate 


viral: Sendlotieem aia. mist 


Vii 


Object classification 





Department of the Air Force 


1956 estimate 






































Total number of permanent positions. - - 200 | 220 | 220 
Average number of all employees. - --- 195 | 215 215 
Number of employees at end of year. 164 210 | 210 
Personal service obligations: | a sate =. 
Permanent positions.---- bibshhiannatee 1, 072, 283 1, 269, 000 1, 269, 000 
Civilian non-Federal employment siihcapiptiairinnalpiehactsass it 38, 267, 804 | 43, 374, 000 | 52, 355, 000 
Military employment ._._.____--- Biwi a 21, 924, 791 31, 492, 000 | 32, 739, 000 
Total personal service obligations. .............--- 61, 264, 878 76, 135, 000 | 86, 508, © 000 
—————S=—_———S_ SS SS OES 
Direct obligations (Volume of obligations for service account) 
Oe Ee > ee ee oe a 59, 663, 957 74, 866, 000 85, 094, 000 
02 Travel... .. ioknasticasnars ae 1, 938, 865 3, 591, 000 4, 172, 000 
03 = T ransportation of ‘things_- jks ae ---| 1, 708, 345 1, 883, 000 2, 073, 000 
04 Communication services............-- Sie oats 104, 249 212, 000 234, 000 
05 Rents and utility services____- oe baie Ue LS ae 247, 789 205, 000 192, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..__...........-._-- : 27, 190 40, 000 40, 000 
07 Other contractual services _--..-._. Sage ee Se eden 15, 872, 723 27, 050, 000 37, 846, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_-__.-- bitin dRabaea Keats | 46, 086, 208 48, 704, 000 61, 592, 000 
ee See eee 16, 164, 820 15, 428, 000 37, 058, 000 
10 Eames Ge WOMEN. 2 encore occ ec we 15, 084, 291 | 17, 303, 000 | 29, 467, 000 
RB SEE Oe INES oS oon od saccccesescucus ----| 380, 998 | 779, 000 | 932, 000 
a ic i nie | 157,279,435 | 190, 061, 000 258, 700, 000 
Deduct portion of foregoing subtotal obligated and re- 
ported by other agencies in related allotment schedules_ | 1, 072, 283 | 1, 269, 000 1, 269, 000 
"TORes Geet Commas: 5. oo okie. ccc clicce 156, 207, 152 188,’ 792, 000 257, 431, 000 
Reimbursable Obligations (Volume of Obligations | oe a “Free 
For Other Accounts) | 
| 
ee RE Pe Pe ee a ee ne eee 528, 638 eee Blakaed ces “5 
Ce Be Oe I in nn cptccndcccntudecncounl 57, 000 116, 000 116, 000 
Be "De CEE IEE ok Sac wccccsmeveconsscecaucend ON ewidnnosenanéncnelasesapnescnansds 
Tota! reimbursable obligations.................... 595, 000 116, 000 116, 000 
Total Department of the Air Force..............- | 156, | 802, 152. x ‘188, 908, 000. 7 "257, ‘547, 000 
| 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Total number of permanent positions_.................- | 200 | 220 | 220 
Average number of all employees. ........_-......----... 195 215 215 
Number of employees at end of year_..........-..-...-. 164 210 | 210 
—————————— ———— — I= — —-—— 
01 Personal services: permanent positions............-- 1, 072, 283 | 1, 269, 000 i 269, 000 
Ota Ce. ne ia ii 157, 874, 435 190, 177, 000 258, 816, 000 
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Budget authorizations, expenditures and balances 











Actual, 1955 Estimate, 1956 Estimate, 1957 
BUDGET AUTHORIZATIONS AVAILABLE 
Appropriation $160, 000, 000 $192, 191, 000 | $258, 700, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Operation and maintenance, Air 
Force’’ (68 Stat. 349) 6, 849, 000 | 
Adjusted appropriation 166, 849, 000 | 192, 191, 000 258, 700, 000 
Obligated balance brought forward 71, 531, 070 47, 240, 792 54, 355, 247 
Total budget authorizations available 238, 380, 070 Z 
EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES | 
Expenditures: , 
Out of current authorizations 120, 901, 615 141, 700, 000 161, 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 57, 920, 590 43, 300, 000 | 48, 600, 000 
Total expenditures 178, 822, 205 185, 000, 000 “210, 000, 000 
Balance no longer available: | 
Unobligated (expiring for obligation) 3, 623, 138 | 
Other 8, 693, 935 64, 247 
Obligated balance carried forward 47, 240, 792 102, 991, 000 
Total expenditures and balances. 238, 380, 070 239, 431, 792 313, 055, 247 


General Bocarr. Our next appropriation, Mr. Chairman, is the Air 
National Guard appropriation. Again may I invite the attention of 
the Committee to section 1 of the working book, where we show the 
program changes against the requirements as presented last year at 
this time. 


Our witness is General Wilson, who is prepared to discuss the 
changes. He has a prepared statement which is shown in section 2 of 


the working book. 


Mr. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


MAHON. 


priate pages of the justifications. 
(The information is as follows: ) 








BY 


Summary of requirements by budget program 
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We will insert in the record at this point the appro- 




















| 
| ane 1955 1956 1957 
Pro- ritle actual estimate | estimate 
gram 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
210 | Weapons, ammunition, and assist take-off units_ $1, 650, 608 | $3,000,000 | $4, 884, 000 
220 | Ground powered and marine equipment____...-_.....---.-.| 6,054,204 | 1,116,000 3, 809, 000 
230 | Electronics and communications e a 2, 549,063 | 3, 239, 000 14, 073, 000 
250 | Training equipment at Lees 0 | 653, 000 3, 824, 000 
270 | Other major equipment Sa kad Daa eetcss 4,973,846 | 6,313,000 | 10, 596, 000 
310 | Planning_- 206, 529 185, 000 | 150, 000 
320 | Military construction, continental U nited States ; 14, 756, 855 | 17,015, 000 27, 915, 000 
330 | Military construction, outside continental United States. 120, 907 | 103, 000 1, 402, 000 
410 | Operation of aircraft. ____- 36, 021, 566 | 36,788,000 | 47, 407,000 
420 | Organization, base and mz 1intenance equipment and supplies_ 6,319,424 | 7,226,000 7, 048, 000 
430 | Logistical support ee ee eee ae oe 11, 721, 654 | 20,565,000 | 31, 458, 000 
440 | Training support 46, 181,698 | 55,425,000 | 64,774,000 
470 | Medical support____...........--- % EES 104, 972 176, 000 792, 000 
480 | Servicewide support ‘ : . 124, 504 153, 000 158, 000 
520 | Military personnel__......_..._..__- e 27, 088, 605 | 38, 220, 000 | 40, 526, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) -- -- coneeeee| 157, 874, 435. 190, 177, 000 258, 816, 000 
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Mr. Manon. General Wilson, we are glad to have you before us 
once more. We have not lost our interest in the Air National Guard. 
Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we are here today 
to request funds for the support of the Air National Guard during 
fiscal year 1957. In the past vear, the Air National Guard, I am 
happy to report, took some very significant strides toward its objec- 
tive of maximum readiness. We are a far cry from the organization 
which started rebuilding 3 years ago after our units returned from 
duty in the Korean emergency. In every area of our program we 
have made excellent progress. The United States Air Force has 
helped us materially and we stand today a modern, up-to-the-minute 
organization, and a Ready Reserve. The progress you made possible 
in the past years has brought us to the point where full realization of 
our long-range plans is readily in sight. Consequently, I can today 
assure this Congress that the Air National Guard has reached that 
stage of preparedness where it can instantly provide units and men 
capable of effective action if local or national emergency should 
arise, 

‘The estimate we place before you spells out the programs and plans 
of the Air National Guard for fiscal vear 1957. With the accomplish- 
ment of the objectives contained therein, the Air National Guard, 
will be an even more effective organization than it is today. 

I know that each of you has a thorough understanding of the Air 
National Guard, both as to its makeup and its mission. Men and 
units from each of the States and Territories are alert to the times and 
are working in close harmony with the United States Air Force to 
insure readiness of integration which could be so vital in the defense 
of this Nation. Our men are not careerists—they come from the 
machine shops, practice law or till the soil, but whatever their occupa- 
tion, they have volunteered their services because they have a vital 
interest in the security of this Nation. Their strength is in their 
oneness of purpose—to make life secure for those dear to them and to 
make certain that this Nation is sufficiently strong to discourage or 
to successfully meet any challenge to our American way of life. 

The mission of the Air National Guard is twofold: first, to organize 
and train units so that they will be prepared for immediate service 
wherever required and ready to join the active duty Air Force in 
providing a D-day force able to conduct air defense, air offense, and 
joint action with surface forces; second, the “protection of life and 
property and the preservation of peace, order, and public safety’ 
under the laws of the respective States. 

There’s no need to dwell upon the caliber of the men of the Air 
National Guard. Many of them you gentlemen know personally, 
but let me say that it is my observation of them as guardsmen that 
they are all that we ask of them. The manner in which they have 
responded to their mission in the past is well known. We saw them 
come through in Korea and in the many crises at home. They have 
always distinguished themselves, much to the credit and welfare of 
their State and country. Today we find them working side by side, 
their organization ready to meet any challenge that might come 
our way. 
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RECAPITULATION OF PROGRESS 


At this time, gentlemen, I would like to briefly review the progress 
that has been made by the Air National Guard with respect to the 
program upon which we set out in 1951. This program, with some 
mission changes, has progressed as we had planned. We have been 
able through the past 4 years to maintain a stable, well-balanced 
organization, and although we have been challenged by the changing 
times and the increased requirements placed upon us, we have been 
able to keep pace without deviating from our original objective. 
Most of our effort today is preparing units for the air defense of our 
Nation; 23 of our 27 tactical wings are now fighter interceptor wings. 
Two wings have a tactical reconnaissance mission and the remaining 
two wings have a tactical bombardment mission. 

Since our last appearance before you there were three significant 
changes in the Air National Guard program: (1) the addition to our 
program of 16 units, organized into 4 air resupply groups and 4 air 
transport squadrons. Headquarters, USAF has a mobilization re- 
quirement for these 16 units and requested the National Guard 
Bureau to determine whether it is within the capability of the Air 
National Guard to add these units to their program. The Air 
National Guard is able to satisfy this requirement within available 
resources through some rephasing of our program. Last April the 
first air resupply group was federally recognized and all 16 units will 
enter the program before the end of fiscal vear 1956; (2) on March 1, 
1956, the engineer aviation portion of our fiscal year 1956 operating 
program, based on a decision by the Office of Secretary of Defense, 
was transferred to the Army; (3) the redesignation of 17 of our fighter 
wings as fighter interceptors. Prior to this change these 17 wings 
had a dual mission of fighter-bomber and fighter-interceptor. We 
feel that this change has resulted in a decidedly better program 
because training can be concentrated on a single type mission and the 
wings can be more closely integrated with the Air Defense Command 
to which they have M-day assignments, 

Of the 73 fighter-interceptor squadrons 22 now are equipped with 
all-weather aircraft and they are being reorganized as all-weather 
interceptors consistent with the mobilization requirements of Air 
Defense Command. As other units are equipped with all-weather 
aircraft they too will be reorganized. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Before proceeding to our fiscal year 1957 program allow me to briefly 
cover some of the accomplishments of the Air National Guard this 
past year. 

OPERATION MINUTEMAN 


First let me mention “Operation Minuteman.” Since the Army 
and Air National Guard have been given a Ready Reserve mission with 
definite mobilization assignment to major commands of the Army and 
Air Force, it was decided by the National Guard Bureau that a_ test 
mobilization of Army and Air Guard units should be held. Realizing 
the importance of such a test all states were ready and willing to 
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participate. The result is evidence of the speed with which the 
National Guard can respond to an alert in the defense of this Nation. 
In the Air National Guard we plan and train to have 50 percent of our 
men and planes on duty in two hours, 80 percent at the end of the 
fourth hour, and 100 percent in 24 hours, Without prior warning, 
“Operation Minuteman” was called last April and the result exceeded 
the goals mentioned above by a substantial margin. The exact 
results for the Air National Guard—76 percent in 2 hours and 82 
percent in 3 hours. We have repeatedly run unannounced alerts for 
our tactical squadrons and all our experience bears out the conclusion 
that the M-day goals stated above can be met or surpassed. 


OPERATION STOP WATCH 


Another exercise worthy of particular mention was one conducted 
by the Air Defense Command for all Air National Guard units having 
a mobilization assignment to that command. This exercise, known as 
Operation Stop Watch saw the scrambling of Air National Guard 
fighter aircraft in a test of our combat communications network. 

The goal as established by Air Defense Command was 50 percent 
of assigned military personnel on duty within 2 hours. The Air 
National Guard met this goal with an actual of 51 percent. 


OPERATION CRACKERJACK 


We have just participated in still another exercise known as Opera- 
tion Crackerjack. The specific purpose and the details of this ex- 
ercise are a Classified matter but I can say that it was a realistic test 
of the entire Continental Air Defense System. The Air National 
Guard as an Air Defense augmentation force played an important 
part in this test. The exercise, which included radar tracking and 
interceptor practice, was designed to collect operational data on a 
sustained wintertime operation that would permit USAF to appraise 
its all-weather interceptor and logistic support systems. When the 
results are completely analyzed, we will know, among other things, 
the impact upon the Air National Guard when its units are called 
suddenly to duty for a sustained operation under adverse weather 
conditions. 


ANG AND USAF GUNNERY MEE‘ 


Last year I mentioned the success achieved by an Air National 
Guard gunnery team in placing fifth in a USAF worldwide gunnery 
meet. This year I am proud to report that an Air National Guard 
team from the 140th Fighter-Interceptor Wing placed second in 
air-to-air gunnery competition with the best qualified gunnery teams 
in the Air Force. In the overall, air-to-air and air-to-ground, com- 
petition the Air National Guard team placed third among the six 
teams participating. Gentlemen, we in the Guard Bureau are proud 
of the way the Air National Guard team distinguished itself and I 
would like to here pay tribute to two of the individual members of 
that team: Lt. Col. W. E. Williams, of Colorado, won high team cap- 
tain and Capt. R. L. Sands, of New Mexico, was third high individual 
in overall scoring. 
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AIR DEFENSE AUGMENTATION 


Finally allow me to once again mention our Air Defense augmenta- 
tion program. At 17 strategic locations we have combat ready air- 
craft on the end of the runway manned by pilots ready to go at the 
first alert. In all, we have 85 pilots participating daily in this pro- 
eram and it is our firm policy that 100 percent of the combat crews of 
the participating units be rotated through these 85 positions. In 
fact, most of the squadrons utilize 100 percent of combat crews each 
month. Of course, this does not mean that the duty is performed in 
equal amounts by all crews. This is the finest and most realistic 
training we know of at any time in any program. Furthermore, this 
daily augmentation of the defense capability of Air Defense Command 
is provided at negligible cost because the planes and the hours flown 
were included in our training program. Not only are our personnel 
getting the training intended but they add greatly to the security of 
our Nation. 

In the 17 months that this program has been in operation, Air 
National Guard aircrews have flown 31,979 hours under the direction 
of the Air Defense Controller and in so doing performed 12,525 
scrambles and effected 27,580 successful intercepts in addition to 
performing air-combat patrol. 

The Air Defense Command is so well pleased with the results of 
this augmentation that it has requested expansion of the program. 
The Air Staff is presently studying the situation and will determine 
the extent to which this program should be broadened. 

While the success of the Air Defense Command augmentation is 
indicative of the very close relationship which exists between Air 
National Guard fighter units and Air Defense Command, it should 
be pointed out that the other units beside the fighter squadrons work 
in a similar manner with the regular commands to which they have 
mobilization assignments. This training is designed to provide 
proficient individuals and units and to insure ready and smooth 
integration in the overall organization on M-Day. Our units, in 
general, are required to meet the same standards as the Regular 
Establishment. Our pilots, for instance, have the same minimum 
flying requirements as pilots on active duty and to satisfy these 
requirements they voluntarily contribute much of their free time to 
their flight training, and for this they are to be commended. Our 
personnel attend the same service schools and take the same courses 
as members of the Regular Air Force. The National Guard Bureau 
is particularly proud of the accomplishment of the Air National Guard 
in sending approximately 5,000 newly assigned airmen to Regular 
Air Force pretechnical training schools and these airmen took the 
same 11 weeks’ training course provided by the Air Force for its new 
enlistees. In fiscal year 1957 we expect that virtually all of our new 
airmen will take this course. 

Gentlemen, let us now take a look at fiscal vear 1957, 
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Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956. 


Mr. Deane. General Wilson, will you continue with your state- 
ment, please? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, we covered the first 8 pages of my statement 
vesterday, and we will begin on page 9 today. 


UNITS AND BASES 


Our program calls for and we have the capability to activate 14 
additional programed units. This will complete our unit program 
except for a small number of replacement training squadrons where 
the parent units have not yet reached maximum strength. These 
will be activated in fiscal year 1958. We are programed to open 1 
nonflying base, giving us a total of 134 bases. 


AIRCRAFT 


The aircraft picture in fiscal year 1957 will meet our minimum 
flying training requirements. Our total requirement, including unit 
mission equipment and command support equipment, is 2,788 aircraft 
and we are programed to have 1,942 at the end of fiscs -al year 1956. As 
you know, there have been and will be important changes in the com- 
position of our inventory. The last F-51’s are programed to be re- 
tired in the current year and all remaining T-6’s, amounting to about 
140, are programed for retirement by the end of fiscal year 1957. 
We are programed to have 1,356 tactical jet aircraft, including some 
of the newer types such as F—-84F, F-89, and F-94. We are proud 
to be in possession of these newer aircraft and particularly proud of 
the way our pilots and ground crews have transitioned to the more 
complex and higher performance equipment. 

Before proceeding to the budget estimate proper, I have a slide to 
show you which I believe vou will find quite interesting. While it 
shows only dollars, personnel and aircraft hours, it is a realistic 
portrayal of the balance that has been maintained in the development 
of the Air National Guard throughout the past several years. 

First, let me invite your attention to the three lines. As you can 
see, with the exception of our personnel program (center line), which 
is beginning to level off, the three are closely alined. The extremely 
close alinement of the bottom line, representing aircraft hours, and the 
top line, representing dollars is quite significant. The rate of increase 
in dollars is almost identical to the rate of increase in flying hours. 
The explanation is in the changing aircraft picture. You will note 
from the two shaded areas the preponderance of jet hours in fiscal 
vear 1956 and 1957. In fiscal vears 1953 and 1954 conventional 
aircraft made up the bulk of our inventory but since the acceleration 
of our jet aircraft program in 1955 more and more of our aircraft 
hours have been in higher cost jet aircraft which replace the F—51’s 
and T—6’s being phased out of our program. This will be more sharply 
brought to your attention when we discuss our estimate of funds neces- 
sary in the operation and maintenance area in fiscal year 1957, where 
59 percent of our total dollar requirement is being provided. 
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May I now briefly show you the year by year relationship of per- 
sonnel, aircraft hours, and dollars beginning in fiscal year 1953 and 
extendin through fiscal year 1957. In fiscal year 1953 we had 36,000 
personnel, operated 146,000 aircraft hours at a cost of $87 million; 
in fiscal year 1954 we had 50,000 personnel, operated 268,000 aircraft 
hours and obligated $139 million; in fiscal year 1955 our strength 
reached 61,000, aircraft hours flown increased to 358,000 and our 
obligations ‘amount to $158 million; by the end of fiscal year 1956 we 
will attain a strength of 63,000 after ‘dropping our engineer aviation 
personnel (note the dotted line), we have programed 398 ,000 aircraft 
hours and we will obligate approximately 192 millions of dollars. In 
fiscal year 1957, with your support, we expect to reach a personnel 
strength of 68,000 or 82 percent of our ultimate authorized strength 
of 83,000; fly 452,000 aircraft hours and we have a dollar requirement 
of almost $259 million. 


Summary of chart presented by ANG showing Air National Guard program growth 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | | Pisce al year 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 1957 


Total budget (in millions of Setemb.. = 39 | 58 259 
Total personnel (in thousands) - -_._.--.--- 36 50 | j 68 
Total aircraft hours (in thousands) - - -..__- 5 3s 452 


That, gentlemen, is a brief summary of the fiscal years 1953 through 
1957. I might add that while the chart was limited to the year-by- 


vear alinement of personnel, aircraft hours and budget dollars, there 
is a similarly close alinement in other program areas and the trends 
shown here are indicative of the balanced growth of the Air National 
Guard as a whole. 

I would like now to point out some of the major items in our budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1957. The $259 million requested here fall 
into four major areas: approximately $151.6 million, or 59 percent 
of the total estimate, are programed for operations and maintenance; 
$40.5 million, or 16 percent, are earmarked for the pay, allowance 
and related support of military personnel; $37.2 million, or 14 percent, 
are programed for major equipment and the remaining $29.5 
million, or 11 percent, are programed for the construction and im- 
provement of Air National Guard facilities. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to present for the record the 
breakdown of the projects which fall in the operation and maintenance 
area, sir. 

Mr. Deane. Very well. 
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(The breakdown of projects follows:) 
AiR NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


j } 





Pro- Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
gram | 


No. (1) (2) | (3) (4) 


410 | Operation of aircraft $36, 021, 566 | $36,788,000 | — $47, 407, 000 


420 | Organization, base and maintenance equipment and 


supplies_____- i: 6, 319, 424 | 7, 226, 000 | 7, 048, 000 

430 | Logistical support__- : 11, 721, 654 | 20, 565, 000 | 31, 458, 000 
440 | Training support 46, 181, 698 55, 425, 000 | 64, 774, 000 
470 | Medical support. __- : 104, 972 176, 000 | 792, 000 
480 | Servicewide support 124, 504 153, 000 | 158, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) 100, 473, 818 120, 333, 000 151, 637, 000 


PROGRAM 410: OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Requirements by project 


Proj- Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 


| 
411 | Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and supplies $23, 963, 856 | $20, 939, 000 $25, 350, 000 


412 | Aircraft fuel and oil_- 11, 232,000 | 13,654,000 19, 560, 000 
414 | Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 

equipment. 825, 710 2, 195, 000 | 2, 497, 000 

Total program requirements (obligations) -___- 36, 021, 566 36, 788, 000 47, 407, 000 


Project 411. Aircraft maintenance, spares, spare parts and supplies: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 r2 ; $25, 350, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- ’ 20, 939, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 .. 23, 963,,856 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for the maintenance spares and spare parts of air- 
frames, engines, propellers, and other aircraft accessories, including airborne 
weapons and communications equipment, to the extent experience of prior years 
has shown necessary to support the Air National Guard flying hour program. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes supplies and spare parts necessary to maintain the 
assigned aircraft in the accomplishment of the programed aircraft flying hours 
for fiscal year 1957. The unit cost per flight hour, by aircraft model, is based upon 
Air Force experience factors. In fiscal year 1955, a total of 29 squadrons were 
converted from one type of aircraft to a completely different model. This con- 
version required an initial base stock level of spare parts and supplies to support 
these aircraft resulting in the high obligation shown for fiscal year 1955. During 
fiscal year 1956 due to fewer conversions of aircraft, the requirement was less than 
in fiscal year 1955, even though more hours were flown. The increase in fiscal 
vear 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to the increase in total hours to be flown plus 
an increase in the total number of jet hours over fiscal year 1956. Tabulated 
below are flying hours showing jet and conventional hours for fiscal vears 1955, 
1956, and 1957. 





1955 1956 1957 
oe my seas ce Peorcwce 
Jet 7 a ae ee ae vaxered al 164, 691 | 233, 520 | 312, 016 
Conventional ; Se ee ; ae ee 193, 584 | 164, 304 | 140, 190 


Total = ; acmais heii ae eceele giana | 358, 275 | 397, 824 | 452, 206 





Project 412. Aircraft fuel and oil: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $19, 560, 000 
Fiscal vear 1956_. : 13, 654, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__ 11, 232, 000 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the direct expenses of aviation fuel and lubricating 
oil for the operation of Air National Guard aircraft. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the requirements for aviation fuel and lubricating 
oil for operation of aircraft programed for fiscal year 1957 and is computed by 
multiplying the programed flying hours (by type and model of aircraft) by the 
average hgurly consumption rate. Composite cost factors utilized in the com- 
putation were developed by the USAF and are the basis upon which the Air 
National Guard will reimburse the Air Force stock fund. 

The increase in this project over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the increase 
in flying hours and increase in jet type hours in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. The programed flying hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 
showing jet and reciprocating are as follows: 


1955 O5 1957 


Jet | 164, 691 233, 52 312, O16 
Reciprocating 193, 584 4, 140, 190 


Total 358, 275 397, 83 452, 206 


Project 414. Corrective maintenance of aircraft and component equip- 
ment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_-. _.. $2, 497, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- 2, 195, 000 
Fiseal year 1955_- 825, 710 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate covers the corrective maintenance of aircraft and component 
equipment applicable to safety-in-flight and operational effectiveness. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for this project is computed by utilizing the average projected 
aircraft inventory in the Air National Guard program times the aircraft unit cost 
and applying a percentage factor for modification developed from experience for 
the base period covering fiscal years 1954 and 1955. <A study conducted by the 
Regular Air Force for the base period covering fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 
has shown a consistent relationship between the dollar value of the active aircraft 
inventory and the dollar amount of the corrective maintenance requirements 
financed during these years. Fiscal years 1954 and 1955 e xperience was used for 
the Air National Guard since the majority of the aircraft in the Air National 
Guard program during fiscal years 1952 and 1953 was second line aircraft and 
corrective maintenance would have already been performed on these aircraft. 
The percentage factor developed from fiscal years 1954 and 1955 experience was 
applied to the total aircraft cost to arrive at the total requirements for fiscal 
year 1957. 
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The increase in this project over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the increase 
in the average number of jet type aircraft in fiscal year 1957. The average air- 
craft for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 showing jet and reciprocating are as 
follows: 








1955 1956 1957 
OLS Mei 3 REPA: age A cea 
Oa sss | sate etched alee teh cnaatenat mes astio. 999 1, 569 1, 589 
I ig sicsicdeccetecc scree nigdeciccael accent letaliet pales EE Reha ton, 981 702 400 
Total. __..- Cae | ae ae Ee IN eS 1, 980 | 2,271 1, 989 





The following tabulation shows the computations used in arriving at the total 
requirements for fiscal year 1957: 











| | | 
: ;, | Average pro- 
Aircraft type and model anes oo jected aircraft ene are 
- inventory | , 
| 

I aia i cals lia hea ater kak dala $107, 796 225 $24, 254, 100 
np nnceguitenckndiwnaaas Caen warned 338, 713 67 22, 693, 771 
SR wii ant ecu baed ieee cae ow ee aaa eRe 338, 713 | 115 38, 951, 995 
F-84F __.__- Bt eee ace Seleiie Sa died Bi ae ee ee le | 338, 713 | 132 44, 710, 116 
Ria to clonlcraiieiciastnkdondin eae ekaoieternaes 257, 979 | 254 65, 526, 666 
at i cig ee a a a RE oe Saeagll 257, 979 75 19, 348, 425 
NE oh ee DR A ee ee 796, 541 24 19, 116, 984 
F-89C_.__- Te walguetaactitehdhnewctae bos a eeeeael 796, 541 | 113 90, 009, 133 
i ee 311, 276 | 62 19, 299, 112 
as Rei - cendek bah ee ; tae cnaead 311, 276 | 215 66, 924, 340 
ee Ale one I Se he SE, Ga | 107, 796 5 538, 980 
I icin tliat a. sono aokckcbibna ae nad 462, 353 72 33, 289, 416 
a ee ac ee ee ee 1, 488, 463 20 29, 769, 260 
Reread ae ee presser bean ee 119, 090 210 25, 008, 900 

i I NII fie tlh bn ainsi on nL s bh cada heed pe oee biden 499, 441, 198 
Percentage factor for modification...._............_..._- Rett sneer: SE 5 

RE RN nn evn ansacncnes ; Bie a oer eas OER es debbie baley 2, 497, 206 
| a pisinannnmpainekaete &ioudinwzn aconmensentibenedds Veadhou 2, 497, 000 





PrRoGRAM 420: ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


Program requirements by projects 














Proj- Title | 1955 actual [1956 estimate| 1957 estimate 

ect (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ciieitiadintitiainiaiatianitnmeainitaia entities neti tintin eee ——— — oo _ — i ee ee ees 
421 Organization, base and maintenance equipment. -- $2, 456, 172 $4, 060, 000 $4, 102, 000 
422 Organization, base and maintenance supplies--.-- ----.-- 3, 863, 252 3, 166, 000 2, 946, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) - - -- --- 6, 319, 424 7, 226, 000 7, 048, 000 





ProGRAM 420.—Organization, base and maintenance equipment and supplies 


Project 421: Organization, base and maintenance equipment: 
Program requirements: 


ee ON EE, dn aba ebabieksbuadbuk S~ scdeeuas $4, 102, 000 
Peer EO 1s bene dvae chs Ceuta e. coe 4, 060, 000 
PE ONE Sal okils nine Cli iduatenwevd stn cbtnewia 2, 456, 172 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft and the operation and housekeeping of Air 
National Guard installations. 
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PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for items of equipment essential to the proper ground 
support of Air National Guard aircraft, special purpose clothing and equipage for 
Air National Guard personnel, and the operation and housekeeping of the Air 
National Guard installations. Equipment requirements in this area were com- 
puted on an individual item basis by applying each item required against the 
organizations, personnel, aircraft or bases programed. Replacement require- 
ments are included in this estimate which are for items of equipment which have 
reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. All 
items required are reduced to a monetary basis and broken out by different 
category of items. 

The increase in this project over prior year estimates is due to the continued 
buildup in the Air National Guard program with increased personnel and increased 
flying hours. The following tabulation shows the continued buildup in personnel 
and flying hours: 


1955 1956 1957 


End year military personnel -- ; ; ° 61, 306 63, 280 67, 980 
iii tedhin hh anes aepseence deh ; a 358, 275 397, 824 452, 206 


Project 422: Organization, base and maintenance supplies: 
Program requirements: 
Pe En ow ainaccemacwesin pied $2, 946, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 be cebae eis . eee _ 8, 166, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 dulsiedaeaatne see 3, 863, 252 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for supplies consumed in the operation of Air National 
Guard units and bases in their training and operational mission during fiscal year 
1957. 

PART IL JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for supplies which are ordinarily consumed or otherwise 
expended within 1 year after they are put in use and cannot be restored to service- 
ability at a cost less than their replacement price. They are nonreparable and 
lose their identity as specific items when incorporated into a major assembly. 
They represent the numerous parts consumed in the day to day operation of the 
Air National Guard. 

In view of the fact that this project includes a multitude of different items, ¢ 
mechanical process is used to develop requirements for the major portion of the 
items. A manual method of computation is used for determining requirements for 
those items which are not adaptable to the mechanical process. The various cost 
factors developed from this process are applied by the regular Air Force to the 
various program elements of the Air National Guard program in arriving at the 
total fund requirements for the Air National Guard. 

The three major program elements effecting the requirements under this project 
are: (1) Total flying hours, (2) total base months, and (3) total personnel months. 

The decrease in this project in fiscal years 1957 and 1956 from fiscal year 1955 
is due to more items being coded local purchase and included under the operations 
and maintenance program where local purchase funds are estimated. 


ProGRAM 430: LoGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Program requirements by projects 





} | 
Proj- Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 
ect | (3) 


1957 estimate 


} 
(4) 


433 | Distribution of materiel other than first destination 

transportation 1, 708, 345 | 1, 793, 000 
434 | Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard 27, 190 | 40, 000 
436 


1, 983, 000 
40, 000 
Disposition of deceased personnel. --................-. a 17, 360 | 16, 000 20, 000 


——e sessment iapchncinag tleidliediitiatiiamee 
| 


Total program requirements (obligations) ..-....| 11, 721, 654 20, 565, 000 31, 458, 000 


431 | Depot maintenance $9, 968,759 | $18,716,000 $29, 415, 000 
| 
! 
| 
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Project 431. Depot maintenance: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_____- Ke odaen the baveeteun danate cde $29, 415, 000 
a a i i) Naepemnelbnelrantte ety galled eg NE erica! RAs ove 18, 716, 000 
Ce ae eee 9, 968, 759 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for labor and contractual maintenance incident to 
depot level maintenance of aircraft, aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, elec- 
tronics and communications equipment, ground powered and other equipment. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate was determined on the basis of USAF experience factors developed 
during previous years. The cost data by types and models of aircraft were 
applied against the programed inventory and flying hours for fiscal year 1957. 

The increases in fiscal vears 1957 and 1956 over fiscal year 1955 are due to 
changes in the models and types of aircraft and an increase in total programed 
flying hours in fiscal years 1957 and 1956. The following tabulation shows 
flying hours in all 3 fiscal years. Conventional hours are slightly lower each year; 
however, jet hours increased 42 percent in fiscal year 1956 and 34 percent in fiscal 
year 1957 over fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956, respectively. 





| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
a cali ; esi eA cAI EEN IN cin 
4 Sits. al , ; , 
Jet flying hours aa 164, 691 | 233, 520 | 312, 016 
Conventional flying hours. - - aie : ba kiewis 193, 584 | 164, 304 | 140, 190 
Total flying hours. ---.-.---------- so Ek : 358, 275 397, 824 | 452, 206 


| 





Project 433. Distribution of materiel, other than first destination: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957_ . _... $1, 983, 006 
Fiscal year 1956_ wud. sally ._.-- 1, 793, 000 
Fiseal vear 1955_ J UA pulses _... 1, 708, 345 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation, via air, railway, express, 
highway, parcel post, waterway, etc., including tolls, diversion charges, dunnage 
stewarding, commercial terminal charges, but excluded are transportation costs 
incident to first destination shipment, air combat maneuvers (field training) and 
movements of organiza‘ional equipment and impedimenta in connection with 
troop movements for training. Also included is commercial transportation for 
the movement of Air National Guard materials, supplies and equipment to Air 
National Guard Installations from Air Force, Army, or Navy installations. In 
addition there are the commercial transportation charges for movements (inter 
and intrastate) of Air National Guard materials, supplies and equipment from 
Air National Guard Installations to Air Force, Army Installations and to other 
Air National Guard warehouses, units, or installations. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for commercial transportation (including inter and 
intrastate) for the movement of Air National Guard materials, supplies and 
equipment to Air National Guard installations from Air Force, Army, or Navy 
installations and to other Air National Guard warehouses, units or installations. 

Estimates for commercial transportation generated by the various States for 
shipment of materials, supplies and equipment are based on ANG experience 
factors developed in prior years. During fiscal year 1957 it is estimated the States 
will have a requirement as follows: 


4,505.41 tons of aircraft spare parts and engines at $53.17 per ton 
based on the flying hour program of 452,206 at $0.51567 per 
flying hour : ; ty 

8736.14 tons of other supplies and equipment at $41.37 per ton 
based on average programmed personnel strength of 65,480 
at $5.51945 per man_-- SWE hide a ee en wee ateleets 361, 414 


$233, 189 


= 
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In addition, funds are required to cover the commercial transportation costs on 
all movements of materials, supplies and equipment from Air Force, Army, Navy, 
and other agencies to Air National Guard installations. Requirements for this 
portion of the estimates were computed on the basis of the cost per flying hour 
trend factors developed from actual experience data during fiscal years 1954 and 
1955 which resulted in a cost per flying hour of $3.07. The cost per flying hour 
was then applied to the total programed flying hours for fiscal year 1957. 


452,206 flying hours X $3.07 per flying hour = $1,388,272 
Total a $1, 982, 875 
Rounded to-__- Ga : L, 983, 000 


The increases in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 over fiscal year 1955 are due to the 
increase in personnel and flying hours in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 over fiscal 
year 1955. The following tabulation shows the increase in personnel and flying 
hours for all three fiscal vears. 


1955 1957 


Average personnel P i ; 56, 200 65, 480 
Flying hours..---- . 358, 275 ‘ 452, 206 


Project 434. Printing and reproduction, Air National Guard: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_-_____- , $40, 000 
Fiscal year 1956____-_-_-- 40, OOO 
Fiscal year 1955_- ___- oe cand 27, 190 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for printing, binding, and blankbook work performed by 
the Government Printing Office, Department of Defense printing plants, and 
commercial contractors. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for printing of Air National Guard letters, Air National 
Guard regulations, Air National Guard equipment authorization lists and the 
reproduction of technical training Air Force manuals for on-the-job training. 
These manuals are used to provide reference and home study material for use by 
both new and experienced Air National Guard personnel. Cost is based on a 
requirement established by Continental Air Command for adequate on-the-job 
training in 40 different career fields. 

The increase in fiscal years 1957 and 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to 
the phased increase in the overall Air National Guard program. 
Total manuals required—30,000 at $1 each _ ; 


Printing of Air National Guard regulations, Air National Guard equip- 
ment lists and other Air National Guard publications _ ~ SEO 


$30, 000 


10, 000 
Project 436. Disnosition of deceased personnel: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 : _. $20, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__- ‘ iat.) SO 
Fiseal year 1955 17, 360 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for burial expenses of Air National Guard personnel 
killed while participating in unit training assemblies, field training, authorized 
aerial flights, other training exercises, or while attending service schools, 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimated cost under this project is based on fatality per number of flying 
hours, extimated deaths from other than flying and the average cost per fatality 
as shown by Air National Guard experience. 


73115—56——-28 
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The increase in this project over the prior years is attributable to an increase in 
the average number of military personnel and the increase in the total pilot hours 
flown in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 1955 and 1956. The average number of 
military and the total pilot hours for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 are as follows: 





1955 | 1956 1957 


ieeciciaeslilaptdeaadeencnnepcoglianaeapeat sinentet panel nie meee 
Average military personnel. -_....-.-- oe ee 56, 200 | 65, 100 65, 480 
Pilot hours - - Se el oan eiacunenal 417, 534 | 464, 312 551, 504 








(a) Estimated on Air National Guard experience of one (1) death per 
16,600 man-years. Average man-years fiscal year 1957, 65,480 
divided by 16,600 equals 4 deaths at an average cost of $500 
equals an estimated requirement of___.....-..----------------- $2, 000 
(6) Estimated Air National Guard experience of one (1) death per 
15,500 pilot-hours flown. Total pilot-hours for fiscal year 1957, 
551,504 divided by 15,500 equals 36 deaths at an average cost of 
$500 equals an estimated requirement of._~.-....._....-------- 18, 000 


Total__- 


ProGraM 440: TRAINING SUPPORT 


Requirements by projects 





i 








Proj- | Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
ect | 
No. (1) (2) (3) (4) 
} | | 
wilt tas ‘ jaitpccnstteaiasniicctnit datas te : oe een 
441 Field training and other exercises or maneuvers | $385, 585 $481, 000 $492, 000 
444 | Training equipment and supplies 108, 000 162, 000 144, 000 
448 | Base maintenance and operations ; 43, 902, 165 53, 532, 000 63, 142, 000 
ee I I his cin iirc es ae nasenaswcccesion 1, 785, 948 1, 250, 000 , 000 
| oe 
Total program requirements (obligations) 1 46, 181, 698 55, 425, 000 64, 774, 000 
Program 440—Training support 
Project 441. Field training and other exercises or maneuvers: 
Program requirements: 
peel yoar ior... 5.22... - tse ndacn aten> eee. ee 
Fiscal year 1956__ ech enaw es Cee aceeGhntenaecaaee 481, 000 
karat niet ek aie Riis bn uetctu pO oe ote pencenus” Se 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for necessary expenses in connection with the 
opening, operating, and closing of Air National Guard training sites. Also pro- 
vided are funds for fixed communications, motor vehicle fuel and lubricants, local 
purchase of supplies, materials, services, and other operating expenses at all sites. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


During fiscal year 1957, an estimated 7,390 officers and 54,733 airmen will attend 
field training, from 558 units. An estimated 1,099 officers and 10,768 airmen 
representing 84 units will train at active military- or State-owned interim training 
sites. Personnel to attend camp at other than permanent training sites consist 
of tactical control and communication units and the Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
squadrons. The requirements in this project are based on the number of person- 
nel to attend field training during fiscal year 1957. The various cost and usage 
factors are developed from actual cost data of prior year encampments. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is attributable to the increase 
in the number of personnel entering field training. The following tabulation 


shows the number of personnel entering field training during fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957: 





Number entering field training: 

48, 605 
59, 929 
. 62, 123 

Project 444. Training equipment and supplies: 

Program requirements: 

Fiscal year 1957_-_ __- $144, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_-_--__- 162, 000 
Fiscal year 1955__ - -- -- 108, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the requisition and modification of training aids, 
special equipment, supplies, and services rendered in connection with training 
conducted by Continental Air Command and the Air National Guard. This 
project also provides for technical books, periodicals, handbooks, publications, 
commercial texts and other instructive literature for use in the Air National 
Guard base libraries and schools, plus maps and charts. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate covers the procurement of special equipment supplies and services 
rendered in connection with training conducted by Continental Air Command 
and the Air National Guard including technical books, handbooks, and aeronau- 
tical publications. The increase in fiscal year 1956 over fiscal year 1955 is due 
to the increase in the average number of aircraft and total tactical squadrons on 
flying bases in fiscal year 1956 over 1955. The decrease in fiscal year 1957 from 
fiscal year 1956 is due to a decrease in the average number of aircraft from fiscal 
year 1956. The following tabulation shows the average aircraft inventory and 
tactical squadrons on flying bases for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 





1955 | 1956 1957 


Average aircraft inventory tae 980 | 2, 271 1, 989 
Tactical squadrons on flying bases.._...........--.--- 32 | 89 


Project 448. Base maintenance and operations: 
Program requirements: 


Fisca! year 1957 
Fiscal vear 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


142, 000 
532, 000 
902, 165 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for all expenses incident to base maintenance and opera- 
tions for Air National Guard facilities except military pay, centrally procured 
equipment and supplies, and other items of expense which have been specifically 
provided for in other projects. Included is local housekeeping, service pay of 
air technicians, service contracts, travel of military and civilian personnel, and 
local purchase of supplies, materials and services. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested under this project are to provide for the operation of 672 
Air National Guard units and the maintenance of 134 separate Air National Guard 
locations, which includes 94 flying bases. The funds requested are to provide 
for such activities as base supervision and management, runway alert, aircraft 
operations, ground training, base operations, aircraft maintenance, base mainte- 
nance, supply, communications and other equipment maintenance, and security 
of Air National Guard equipment and supplies. All of these activities are the 
keystone to the successful operations, training and mobilization readiness of the 
Air National Guard. Provision is made for the operation and maintenance of 
an average of 1,989 aircraft, 80 percent of which will be jets. Included are the 
necessary requirements of supply activities covering all facets of logistical support 
for the flying training and ground training of 672 various type units. The opera- 
tions at an Air National Guard facility also covers the military personnel admin- 
istration for an average of 7,875 officers and 57,605 airmen in fiscal year 1957. 
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The requirements also provide for those necessary expenses related to the base 
maintenance of 134 Air National Guard bases of which 94 will be flying bases and 
40 nonflying bases. At those installations wherein the heavy communications 
and radar units and equipment are located provision is made for the necessary 
electronics Maintenance and operations security. 

The Air National Guard in fiscal year 1957 will attain another level in its 
phased buildup and thus are provided with increased flying hours as the personnel 
increase, increased jet aircraft, and a higher level of equipment on hand. 

The increase in funds over prior years is directly related to continued expansion 
of the Air National Guard in each of the programs so as to increase the mobiliza- 
tion potential of the guard as a Ready Reserve component of the Air Force. The 
following tabulation shows a comparison of the costs for functions included under 
this project for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 





1955 1956 1957 
1. Air technicians__- ted pe Deer. eet | $37, 584, 272 $44, 153, 000 $53, 287, 000 
Man-years _- aie pa ckie (8, 475) (9, 712) (11, 624) 
2. Base maintenance (including service contracts, leased prop- 
erty rentals and service agreements) ‘ ‘ 3, 024, 659 3, 770, 000 3, 752, 000 
3. Other maintenance : 919, 106 1, 138, 000 1, 473, 000 
4. Travel - stesso iu ba és | 574, 305 761, 000 858, 000 
5. Local procurement (training aids) ___-...._-- ae a 134, 573 310, 000 310, 000 
6. Local purchase _--- ee 7 ; 1, 549, 799 3, 282, 000 | 3, 339, 000 
7. Communications as : . 115, 451 118, 000 123, 000 
NE iain bere dex deetahunids -<bbanese Syeowendscnd) » Sauna 53, 532,000 | 63, 142, 000 
Project 449. Major repairs: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 vee oe eae $996, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_ soe 26S Foo ere eee 
Fiseal vear 1955_ " =e tee aie 1, 785, 948 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for repairs and rehabilitation of Air National Guard 
facilities. 
PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the repair and rehabilitation of installations to a 
degree consistent with the minimum Air National Guard standards and criteria 
and to permit the maximum utilization of existing facilities and structures in 
lieu of performing new construction. 

The estimate is generated by a continuing requirement for major repairs to 
facilities including runways, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses, hangars, fuel 
storage, other operational and storage facilities as well as related utility systems 
and plants. A detailed listing by facilities, showing the types of rehabilitation 
and repairs to be performed, is available. 

The requirements under this project have been consistent over the past 4 
vears. The decrease in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 from fiscal year 1955 is due 
to the fact that as we proceed with our long range construction program of fa- 
cilities, the requirements for repairs and rehabilitation have decreased with the 
completion of the new construction. 

Tabulated below are the general categories of repairs and rehabilitation to be 
performed in fiscal year 1957: 


Structures _ ‘ .....- $534, 700 
Runways ‘ ‘: ag EB Gikb attedinties 169, 400 
Roads, utilities, and security. Bhi ciel. xcaptat eee 








IS tin ate Oh Br EP i oe I lt le ans A ME Ae MOC 996, 000 
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PrRoGRAM 470. MeEpicaL Support 


Requirements by project 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(2) (3) (4) 


472 | Medical equipment and supplies $84, 140 $145, 000 
475 | Medical care in non-Air Force facilities_- 20, 832 31, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 104, 972 176, 000 


Program 470, medical support 


Project 472. Medical equipment and supplies: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 _ $729, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 145, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 : 84, 140 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of medical equipment and supplies 
and ambulances in support of the Air National Guard. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for initial equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and 
the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal years 1955 and 1956. 
The 8 new bases where these units will be located will require medical equipment 
and supplies. There is also included funds for 10 air transportable infirmaries 
replacement of nonexpendable equipment and the procurement and replacement 
of ambulances required in the operation of the Air National Guard. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal years 1956 and 1955 is attributable 
to the requirement for ambulances which existed in prior years, but which were 
not available. In addition, the increase in fiscal year 1957 is directly related to 
the initial equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport squad- 
rons as well as funds for 10 air transportable infirmaries which were not previously 
available. 

(a) New equipment 

There are 8 additional bases at which a flight surgeon is located. The cost of 

initial equipment for each base is $5,520. 


8X $5,520 4 $44, 160 


There is a total requirement for 27 air transportable infirmaries, | for 
each Air National Guard wing. 17 of these infirmaries have been pro- 
cured with prior years funds. It is proposed to procure the remaining 
10 from the medical-dental stock fund. The cost of each infirmary is 
$29,612. 


10 X* $29,612 296, 120 


Total new equipment 340, 280 

(b) Replacement of nonexpendable equipment 
There are 27 bases at which tactical hospitals are located; 55 bases at which a 

flight surgeon is located; 12 AC&W bases at which there is a medical officer and 
8 permanent training sites which have medical equipment. The total dollar 
value of the authorized equipment expected to be on hand by the beginning of 
fiscal year 1957 is $806,213. The regular Air Force utilizes a 10 percent replace- 
ment factor. Based on Air National Guard experience, a 5 percent replacement 
factor is applied for a total of $40,311. 
Total replacement of nonexpendable equipment $40, 311 
(c) Expendable supplies 
(1) Base supplies at unit training assemblies supplying an average of 

65,480 men at the rate of $1.12 per man per year 


2) Field training supplies, expected attendance (62,123 * $0.54) 


ls 


Total expendable supplies 
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(d) Ambulances 


There is a requirement for 138 ambulances of which 103 must be field 
type and the remaining 35 light type. At present, there are 94 in 
inventory, all of which are of field type. There are then 9 field type 
and 35 light type required. It is anticipated that there will be 6 replace- 
ments required for field-type ambulances. 


(1) Field ambulances: 

The requirement of 103 field type amublances is computed on the 
basis of the number of flying bases, permanent training sites, and 
gunnery ranges where the Air National Guard must furnish emer- 
gency coverage. Appropriate deduction was taken for locations 
where this service is furnished by other than the Air National Guard. 





IIR occas ccccmmken ceeaadext sae 5 Saat wien 103 
PWIINY ss er oe ce en eee Eee BAIA oe 94 
RESIN 2 5 oe sb hoe i REE, SAD, Bee 9 
ee SL en NODS oa wets ceed ee be $51, 892 


Replacements: All field ambulances in the inventory are 4 or 
more years old. Based on an average life of 8 years, it is anticipated 
that 6 of the present inventory will have to be replaced in fiscal year 
1957. 


6X $5,765.76 per ambulance___-_-_- bid tod CRG LBA ines ce $34, 595 


(2) Light ambulances: 
1 each for 27 tactical hospitals: 27 X $4,440 per ambu- 


aS ast ae ast, es Bae staring nS SHE Kee eu & $119, 880 
1 each for 8 permanent field training sites: 8X $4,440 
per ambulance - - -_-_- ital $ cite a Dectibns sit ck Aaa 35, 520 
———— 155, 400 
fe ee are ee Sa ga ah aa sae IE ila area Lal 241, 887 
Ns ecasticnaiwwiss’ 7 ee eee ee ee 
NNN ie is dk Bs sae ches pir i ee x celle an gt bs Madison cect 729, 000 


Project 475. Medical care in non-Air Force facilities: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal vear 1957 nae : ice _ $63, 000 


Fiscal year 1956__- cc eal mh Oe a 31, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 : ea i a Bahk ee . 20, 832 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized medical care of Air National Guard 
personnel by other Government agencies or civilian hospitals, for emergency 
medical care, and for hospitalization. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for medical and hospitalization expenses of Air National 
Guard personnel who contract an illness, disease, or are injured in line of duty 
while participating in drills, field training, authorized aerial training flights, 
other training exercises; for Air National Guard personnel who contract an 
illness, disease or are injured in line of duty while in attendance at encampments, 
maneuvers, or other exercises and while engaged in authorized training in excess of 
30 days; for treatment for the period of training only for Air National Guard 
personnel who contract a disease or sustain an injury not in line of duty; when 
Air Force medical facilities are not available. The increase over prior years, 
in this area, is due to increased personnel participating in the Air National Guard 
program. The following tabulation shows the total man-training drill periods, 
total man-days at field training and other exercises, and total pilot-hours for 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957: 








1955 1956 


Man training drill periods. ‘ ; 2, 284, 541 2, 767, 013 
Man days at field training and other exercises __- 7 ; 768, 584 | 1,113,722 | 


Pilot hours.........- aan oo 4 417, 534 | 464, 312 


ProGRAM 480: SERVICEWIDE SUPPORT 


_ Requirements by project 


Pro-j Ti 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estim: 
ny 
7 ) (2) (3) (4) 


| ace : 
481 | Command administration__. =! $67, 166 $90, 000 
482 | Commercial communications systems.- --------- 57, 338 63, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) - 124, 504 153, 000 


PROGRAM 480.—Servicewide support 


Project 481. Command Administration: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_-- neers : di $95, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 LS Sires 90, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_-_-. ; 3 : 67, 166 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for TDY travel expenses of Air National Guard officers 
as follows: Recalled for periods of active duty, not in excess of 90 days, with the 
National Guard Bureau; to attend training conferences with numbered Air 
Forces to establish training policies; to attend section 5, NDA committee meet- 
ings; and for TDY travel expenses of officers and civilians on duty in the National 
Guard Bureau in connection with Air National Guard activities. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In order to carry out the provisions of law in supervising and implementing 
training and operations, policies, and plans, the following temporary duty travel 
is estimated: 


National Guard Bureau 


Of the officers and civilians on duty in the National Guard Bureau a total of 60 
will make an estimated 15 trips each, of which 5 are computed for mileage, the 
balance by military aircraft. 

Per diem 60 officers and civilians X 5 days X 15 trips X $12___----..- $54, 000 
Mileage 60 officers and civilians X 2, 000 miles x 5 trips X $0.05 30, 000 


84, 000 


Section V. NDA 
10 general officers comprising the committee. 
Committee: 
Per diem: 
4 daysX< 5 meetings=20 days. 
20 days X 8 members X $12 per day- 
Mileage: 
8 members X estimated 2,625 miles x 5 meetings X $0.05 


Subcommittee: 
Per diem: 
2 days <5 meetings=10 days. 
10 days X 2 members X $12 per day 
2 members X estimated 1,000 miles 


x 


5 mee etings x $0.05- 
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Training conferences: 


5 officers from 11 States to attend conferences with numbered Air 
Forces average round-trip 500 miles, 1 trip of 2 days each. 


Mileage: 1 trip 5 officers X11 States X 500 miles X $0.05 - _ - - - b3 1, 375 
Per diem: 1 tripX2 days X 5 officers X 11 States X $12- _ __- eee 1, 320 
2, 695 


The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to the continued phased 
build-up in the Air National Guard program which requires more travel in the 
supervision of this program. 


Total... Mae io 5 eee 
Rounded to__- 95, 000 


Project 482. Commercial communications systems: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__- esata Saleen igde benders Ucuact $63, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 ae - ' See ee 
Fiscal vear 1955 oe eee . 957, 338 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for contractual expenses of leasing communications 
networks, services, and systems. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides funds for the rental of 37 facsimile recorders including 
contractual maintenance and expendable supplies for these recorders. This is 
the same requirement as previous year. 

USAF Weather Facsimile Service at 37 installations X $143 X 12 
months_ ao deaibes ewhin demniecda. ee 
Rounded to-- pm dened dread alee tana ead «lielina dein 2 See 

General Wien: Of the $151. 6 million programed for operation 
and maintenance, more than half, $76.8 million, is tied directly to 
the cost of operating our aircraft. By the end of fiscal year 1957, 
we expect to have on hand 1,942 aircraft, 1,356 of them tactical jet 
aircraft. This is 222 aircraft less than programed by the end of this 
vear. The bulk of those dropped are T—6’s and there are slight reduc- 
tions among our fighter types. The estimate before you provides 
for a flying program of 452,000 hours. This represents an increase of 
54,000 hours over fiscal vear 1956. Our aircraft hour program, as 
you know, is based upon training requirements of our aircrews rather 
than on the number of aircraft available and the increased hours in 
our program tie directly to the increase in our pilots. Since we have 
an increased flying hour requirement and a reduced tactical aircraft 
inventory our aircraft utilization rate will increase accordingly. We 
feel the impact in two areas: (1) The direct cost of operating our air- 
craft increases from $55.5 million in fiscal year 1956 to $76.8 million 
in fiscal year 1957; and, (2) our maintenance support requirement 
likewise increases and additional air technicians will be needed in the 
maintenance field. Our estimate accordingly provides for $63 million 
for base maintenance and operations, an increase of $10 million over 
fiscal year 1956. Of the $63 million, 84 percent or $53 million are 
provided to pay the salaries of an estimated 11,600 air technicians. 
The remaining $10 million in this project cover service contracts, 
local purchases of supplies, vehicle maintenance, leased communica- 
tions services, and training aids. 
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AIR TECHNICIANS 


Our full-time employees which we call air technicians are the back- 
bone of our organization. They serve in a dual capacity; as military 
members of the Air National Guard and as civilian emplovees of 
their respective States. It will be necessary in fiscal year 1957 to 
increase their number not only because of the increased flying hour 
program but also to meet the need for additional technicians to main- 
tain the highly complex equipment which is part of present day jet 
operations. 

Of the approximate $11 million balance in the operations and main- 
tenance area $7 million are provided for equipment and supplies used 
in ground support of aircraft and the housekeeping of Air National 
Guard bases. The remainder covers printing, distribution of material, 
field training, training equipment, major repairs, medical care and 
equipment and commercial communications. 


Miuirary PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman, I have, again, a breakdown of the military personne! 
of the Air National Guard which I would like to submit at this time 
for the record. 

Mr. DEANE. Without objection, it will be received for the record 

(The breakdown is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION: AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Summary of re quirements by budget program 


Pro- Title 1955 actual 1956 estimate 
gram 
No (1) 2 (3) 


520 Military personnel $27, O88, 605 $38, 220, 000 $40, 526, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 27, O88, 605 38, 220, 000 40), 526, 000 


APPROPRIATION: AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
Program 520: Military Personnel 


Requirements by project 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimat 


(1) (2 3) t) 


Pay and allowances, active duty—oflicers . 480, 504 $7, 920, 000 $8, 954, OOK 
Pay and allowances, active duty—airmen , 578, 270 7, 347, 000 6, 908, 000 
Pay and allowances, unit training assem blies—officers , 224, 631 5, 617, 000 6, 296, 000 
Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies—airmen , 602, 956 498, O00 10, 446, 000 
Individual clothing—airmen 2,155, 911 , 756, 000 2, 323, 000 
Subsistence—airmen , 338, 2, 244, 000 2, 258, 000 
| Travel, active duty—oflicers 225, 95! 392, 000 414, 000 
Travel, active duty—airmen. , 358, 535 2, 336, 000 2, 792, 000 
Other costs__- 23, 17: 110, 000 135, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) - 27, O88, 605 38, 220, 000 40, 526, 000 
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Program 520: Military personnel 


Project 521. Pay and allowances, active duty—officers: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal vear 1957__- ; Pas : $8, 954, 000 
Fiseal year 1956 ’ 920, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 ae , 480, 504 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for active duty pay and allowances for officers engaged 
in field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, 
in-grade pilot training, observer training, section V committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, uniform allowances for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d 
Congress, and for ANG officers called to active duty under sections 5 and 81 of 
National Defense Act and section 252 of Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a comparison by fiseal year of attendance of officers at field 
training, other exercises and service and technical schools: 


| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Field training: 
Man-days | 85, 789 104, 913 110, 850 
Dollars - - -- ‘ cul 1, 459, 983 2, 320, 000 | 2, 463, 000 
Other exercises: 
Man-days ; 18, 912 42,030 | 44, 576 
Dollars : 405, 771 975, 000 | 1, 096, 000 
Service and technical schools | 
Man-days- sie ; 145, 113 191, O80 206, 666 
Dollars _ - — ee ced 2, 245, 992 | 3, 907, 000 | 4, 200, 000 


The increase in number of officers participating in field training, other exercises 
and service and technical schools in successive fiscal years is directly related to 
the increase in military strength. There is also an increase in dollar requirements 
in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 as a result of the Career Incentive Act of 
1955. 


Project 522. Pay and allowances, active duty—airmen: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 oe cai : 908, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 puae . a - 347, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_____- 1; 578, 270 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by sections 92 and 94 of the National Defense Act. This project also provides 
pay and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attendance 
at service and technical schools. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of airmen at field training, 
other exercises and service and technical schools: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 actual 1956 1957 


Field training: 
Man-days 648, 407 815, 821 820, 995 
Dollars 2, 905, 616 3, 992, 000 4, 019, 000 
Other exercises: 
Man-days - - - - 15, 476 | 150, 958 | 35, 287 
Dollars 100, 194 | 799, 000 | 244, 000 
Service and technical schools | 
Man-days 396, 807 681, 935 | 711, 531 
Dollars 1, 572, 460 2, 556, 000 2, 646, 000 
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The increase in numbers of airmen participating in other exercises in fiscal year 
1956 over fiscal year 1955 is attributable to Air National Guard personnel partici- 
pating in the ConAD exercise and the decrease in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 
1956 is due to limited participation in the ConAD exercise for aircrews only. 

The increases in numbers of airmen man-days participating in field training, 
other exercises, and service and technical schools in successive fiscal years are 
directly related to the increase in military strength. There is also an increase in 
dollar requirements in fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 as a result of the 
Career Incentive Act of 1955. 


Project 523. Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies— officers: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_- : ; _ $6, 296, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_. ; 5, 617, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_- ; : 4, 224, 631 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard officers 
attending unit training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is based on the programed strength of 
officers with a beginning strength of 7,510, ending strength of 8,340, and an 
average strength of 7,875. The total man-drill periods of 351,540 were developed 
on a monthly basis utilizing 4 drills for the personnel on board at the end of each 
month plus 2 drills for the gains during each month and applying a percentage 
of 93 percent for attendance which is based on actual attendance experience during 
fiscal year 1955. Factors for base pay were developed utilizing the latest approved 
pay scale and the latest available ANG officer longevity run. Incentive pay 
factors were developed from a report dated May 31, 1955. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
officers: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Man drills . ts 261, 319 321, 710 351, 540 
Dollars. __.. a ‘ ‘i $4, 224.631 $5,617,000 | $6, 296, 000 


Fiscal vear 1957 requirements are as follows: 
Basic pay: 351,540 unit training assemblies X 
$13.78___- : il _. $4, 844, 221 
Incentive pay: 193,347 unit training assemblies X 
ES She wieckatiec ena 1, 136, 880 
$5 
Administrative function pay 314, 400 


Total. .:. ; wad : », 295, 501 
Rounded to______-- et 296, 000 


Project 524. Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies—Airmen: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__ ; $10, 446, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_- nee 10, 498, 000 
Fiscal vear 1955__- me nd ee 8, 602, 956 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate for fiscal year 1957 is based on the programed strength of air- 
men with a beginning strength of 55,770, ending strength of 59,640 and an average 
strength of 57,605. The total man-drill periods of 2,433,235 were developed on 
a monthly basis utilizing 4 drills for the personnel on board at the end of each 
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month plus 2 drills for the gains during each month and applying a percentage 
of 88 percent for attendance which is based on actual attendance experience during 
fiscal year 1955. Factors for base pay were developed utilizing the latest approved 
pay seale and the latest available ANG airman longevity run. Incentive pay 
factors were developed from a report dated May 31, 1955. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit training assemblies for 
airmen: 


Fiscal year | Fiseal year | Fiseal year 


1955 1956 1957 
Man drills 2, 023, 222 2, 445, 303 2, 433, 235 
Dollars 8, 602,956 | 10, 498, 000 10, 446, 000 


Viseal year 1957 requirements are as follows: 


Basie pay: 2,433,235 unit training assemblies X $4.28 $10, 414, 246 
Incentive pay: 10,925 unit training assemblies X $2.94. __ 32, 120 

Total 10, 446, 366 
Rounded to 10, 446, 000 


Project 525. Individual clothing—airmen: 
Program requirements: 


Yiseal vear 1957 2, 323, 000 
fiscal vear 1956 1, 756, 000 
Fiseal vear 1955 2, 155, 911 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guard airmen. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiseal vear 1957, the Air National Guard is programed to receive 19,900 
recruits, including 1,942 with obligated service and 50 direct from active service 
who will already have uniforms. Thus a requirement exists for a complete 
uniform for 17,908 recruits from civil life and from Army, Navy, and Marine 
Reserves. Of these recruits, 8,015 will be equipped with reissued uniforms exeept 
shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requirement of funds for 9,893 complete 
uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue, therefore, the estimate for 
these items is based upon a total requirement for initial issue to 17,908 recruits. 
There is also included in this estimate a replacement of 5 percent on initial issue 
items to cover defective items or loss or damage which are not the fault of the 
recruits, and a replacement for wear and tear of clothing items in use based on an 
average of 57,605 airmen at 52 percent of the USAF replacement factor. 

The net requirement for complete uniforms is based upon the following: 


Gains: 
Civil life 16, 833 
Army, Navy, and Marine 1, 075 
~ 17, 908 
Losses: 
Airmen lost to ANG, fiscal year 1957 22, 459 
Less: Immediate reenlistments 6, 429 
Number of uniforms to be turned in 16, 030 
Istimated percent of turned-in uniforms that can be utilized 
50 percent——16,030 X 50 percent - 8, O15 
Net requirement for complete uniforms (except shoes and socks), 
as follows: Airmen recruits 9, 893 
The requirement of shoes and socks is as follows: Airmen re- 
cruits 17, 908 
Initial issue of those items required for complete 
uniform: 
9,893 recruits (less shoes and socks) at $114.65 $1, 134, 232 


17,908 airmen entitled to shoes and socks at $11.65- 208, 628 


$1, 342, 860 
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Replacement for losses and damages: 
9,893 recruits X 5 percent =495 at $114.65_._____- $56, 752 
17,908 for shoes and socksX5 percent=895 
$11.65-__-- am 4 ; 10, 427 


{eplacément for wear and tear: 57,605 $15.85___- 913, 039 


Total cost of individual clothing : 2, 323, (78 
Rounded to__- 2, 323. 000 


Project 526. Subsistence— Airmen: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957___-_-__. 5 258, OOO 
Fiscal year 1956_--- --- weak : : , 000 
Fiscal year 1955_- — ; , 338, 670 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies and travel 
rations for airmen attending field training, supplemental training exercises, 
service and technical schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Field training 

This estimate is based on an attendance of 54,733 airmen at field training fo 
an average of 14 days, excluding 1 day average travel time. During field training, 
Air National Guard personnel are authorized a 10 percent increase over the 
Air Force field ration. Based on prior experience, a 2 percent absenteeism rate 
has been included in the computation. 
53,638 airmen for 14 days X $1.12 per day______-_-_- ‘ $841, 044 

Advance and rear detachments. An estimated 3.5 percent of the airmen 
attending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 additional days for 
duty with the advance and rear detachments. 
1,916 airmen for 4 days X $1.12 per day___- ee ee $8, 584 
Other exercises 

This estimate includes procurement of subsistence for all officers attending 
field training in fiscal year 1957. These funds are to be reimbursed to the Air 
National Guard. 
Cee OO CRUE MO I inc keen cide cine cen conn SUENe WSUS $115, 875 


Competitive gunnery exercise. An estimated 735 airmen will participate for a 
total of 9,251 man-days. 2,464 man-days will be in a per diem status. 


6,787 airmen man-days X $1.12 per day-- $7, 601 


Travel rations. An estimated 54,733 airmen will attend field training. Ap- 
proximately 1,958 airmen will train at home station. An estimated 52,775 airmen 
will be in a travel status for an average of 1 day to and from field training sites, 
at $2.57 per day for travel rations. 

52,775 airmen X1 day X $2.57 per day- ; ’ $135, 632 
Service and technical schools 

This estimate provides subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen to 
attend service and technical schools of the regular military services. This esti- 
mate is based on a total of 711,531 man-days programed in an active duty for 
training status less the travel days and less the accrued leave days at the rate of 
$1.02 per day. Based on prior experience, a 2 percent absenteeism rate has been 
included in the computation. 


697,300 man-days less 59,271 leave days less 37,683 travel days= 
600,346 X $1.02. _....---- ena kee eaied $612, 35: 
All-day unit training assemblies 
This estimate is based on an average programed strength of 57,605 airmen 
during the fiscal year, and an attendance factor for airmen of 88 percent of each 


unit training assembly. All units are required to conduct a minimum of 1 all-day 
unit training assembly per month. Approximately 84 percent of the units 
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conduct 2 all-day unit training assemblies per month, for an average for all units 
of 22 all-day unit training assemblies per fiscal year. During all-day unit training 
assemblies a subsistence rate of 50 cents per airman per meal is authorized. 
Airmen will normally qualify for only one meal per day. Based on prior experi- 
ence, a 0.037 absenteeism rate has been included in the computation. 


55,474 airmen X88 percent X 22 all-day unit training assemblies < 
$0.50. _ - - paaana phe en palacks rt tee $536, 987 





Total subsistence Be er eae 2, 258, 076 
Rounded to______-__- shee acre i gS cay eo 2, 258, 000 
Project 527. Travel, active duty—Officers: 

Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_____- Sete : ott oon 
Fiscal year 1956_______- ; on Pe 
Fiscal year 1955___._..-_--- eke ay ...-.- 225, 955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation for officers incident to their 
attendance at field training and certain supplemental training exercises, and at 
service and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per diem for 
officers in a TDY status. Also provides travel for officers on 90-day tours with 
the National Guard Bureau and for travel of officers called to duty under sections 
5 and 81 of the National Defense Act and section 252 of Public Law 476, 82d 
Congress. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Field training 

Commercial transportation for field training. An estimated 7,390 officers will 
attend field training during fiscal year 1957. Approximately 240 officers are 
stationed at one of the field training sites. An estimated 4,160 officers will travel 
by military aircraft or motor vehicle, and 1,474 officers (20 percent) will travel by 
private conveyance at no expense to the Government. Round trip commercial 
transportation will be required for 1,516 officers. 


An estimated 852 officers will travel an average of 233 miles round trip 

EE OP TN ON ne TOOT IND is a nee on np skbweu ees auncencee $4, 764 
An estimated 664 officers will travel an average of 1,153 miles round trip 

by Pullman or airline at $0.048 per mile__ kn ieeee whew anaes _... 36, 748 





Total field training _ _- 


Other exercises 


Per diem incident to competitive gunnery exercise. An estimated 323 officers 
will participate in this exercise for 3,638 officer man-days. Personnel participating 
in the phase to be conducted at Boise, Idaho, will require an average of 4 days 
travel time for Zone of Interior personnel, and an average of 6 days travel time 
for personnel from Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Personnel participating in 
the phase to be conducted at Alpena, Mich., will require an average of 2 days 
travel time. 


15 officers X 6 days travel time X $12 per diem______________-___._-----. $1, 080 


186 officers X 4 days travel time X $12 per diem_________________--_---- 8, 928 
122 officers X 2 days travel time X $12 per diem____________-___--_----- 2, 928 
Total per diem, competitive gunnery exercise___._______-_----. 12, 936 


Per diem incident to ADC orientation tours for fighter units. An estimated 
238 officers will attend 1 orientation tour per year at an ADC fighter interceptor 
base. Tours will be of 7 days duration to include an average of 2 days travel time, 
for a total of 1,666 officer man-days in a per diem status. Travel will be by unit 
aircraft. It is assumed Government quarters will be available. 


238 officers X 5 days at the base X $5 per diem_______-____-_---------- $5, 950 
238 officers X 2 days travel status $12 per diem_-_------ Selanne rae 5, 712 


Total per diem incident to ADC orientation tours for fighter units__ 11, 662 


Per diem incident to orientation tours for AC&W units. An estimated 52 offi- 
cers will attend 1 orientation tou- per year at a USAF AC&W or tactical control 
installation. Tours will be of 7 days duration, to include average of 2 days travel 
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time, for a total of 364 officer man-days in a per diem status. Commercial trans- 
portation will be required. It is assumed Government quarter. will be available. 


52 officers x 5 days at the installation x $5 per diem_____ _ _ - _.. $1, 300 
52 officers X 2 days travel status X $12 per diem________-_. aes 


Total per diem incident to orientation tours for AC&W units . 2,548 


Per diem incident to orientation tours for tactical b«....b units. An estimated 
20 officers will attend one orientation tour per year, © a USAF tactical bomb 
unit base. Tours will be of 7 days’ duration to include an average of 2 davs 
travel time, for a total of 140 officer man-days in a per diem status. Travel will 
be by unit aircraft. It is assumed Government quarters will be available. 


20 officers X 5 days at the base x $5 per diem___.__ ~~ __- om $500 
20 officers X 2 days travel status x $12 per diem__.__- Sat 180 


Total per diem incident to orientation tours for tactical bomb units_ 980 


Per diem incident to orientation tours for tactical reconnaissance units. An 
estimated 24 officers will attend 1 orientation tour per year at a USAF tactical 
reconnaissance unit base. Tours will be 7 days’ duration, to include an average 
of 2 days travel time, for a total of 168 officer man-days in a per diem status. 
Travel will be by unit aircraft. It is assumed Government quarters will be 
available. 


24 officers X 5 days at the base X $5 per diem____- - $600 
24 officers X 2 days travel status x $12 per diem_____ - 576 
Total per diem incident to orientation tours for tactical recon- 

naissance units_-------- Redan i Gi eet wtes 1 176 


Per diem incident to ADC air defense exercise critiques. An estimated 119 
fighter wing, group, and squadron commanders will attend two ADC critiques per 
year, subsequent to participation by their units in ADC air defense exercises. 
C ritiques will be of 2 days duration each, to include necessary travel time, for a 
total of 476 officer man-days in a per diem status. Travel will be by unit aireraft. 
It is assumed Government quarters will be available. 


119 off X 2 days at the critique x $5 per diem eee ne $1, 190 
119 off X 2 days travel status $12 per diem es . 2,856 


Total per diem incident to ADC air defense exercise critiques 


Yommercial transportation incident to competitive gunnery exercise. ae 
mercial air transportation will be required for personnel participating in the exer- 
cise from Hawaii. 


5 officers X $500 round trip fare_-__-_-_- Bh deleted $2, 500 
Total commercial transportation incident to competitive gunnery 
exercise 2, 500 


Commercial transportation incident to orientation tours for sree units. 
An estimated 52 officers will attend one orientation tour per year at a USAF 
AC&W or tactical control installation. 


52 off X average of 1,000 miles round trip distance < $0.024 per mile $1, 248 


Total commercial transportation incident to orientation tours for 
AC&W units 
Total other exercises -_- _. 37, 096 


Service and technical schools 


This estimate is based on joint travel regulations. The travel estimate is based 
on 1,628 officers attending service and technical schools. The average travel 
distance will be 2,412 miles round trip for officers at the mileage rate of 5 cents 
per mile. Travel will be 4.3 days round trip at $12 per day. Mileage figures 
were computed by air training command based on fiscal year 1955 experience. 


1,628 off X 2,412 miles round PERE THE Se esi fey pst arse ><“ .. $196, 337 
1,628 off X 4. 3 days X $12_-_.--. ‘ : _... 84, 000 


Total service and technical schools___- ah 280, 337 
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Pilot and observer-in-grade training 

This estimate is based on joint travel regulations. The travel estimate is based 
on 140 pilots entering pilot training and 53 observers entering observer training. 
The average travel distance will be 2,411 miles. Travel time will be 4.6 days at 
$12 per day. Mileage figures were computed by Air Training Command based 
on fiscal year 1955 experience. 


Pilot-in-grade training: 


140 off X 2,411 * $0.05 _ - $16, 877 

140 off X 4.6 days x $12 7, 728 
Observer-in-grade training: 

53 off x 2,411 x $0.05 6, 389 

53 off X 4.6 days * $12 ; 2, 928 

Total pilot and observer travel cost- éd ~-« » Oe, O22 


Active duty travel 

Funds are required for travel of officers called to active duty under sections 5 
and 81 of the National Defense Act; section 252 of Public Law 476, 82d Congress, 
and for those officers called to active duty in the National Guard Bureau. 


Total active duty travel funds required_____- bora ae $21, 044 
Total, all travel_-_- ee ; a stat as os, 
Rounded to__- ; : foume _ 414, 000 


Program 520: Military personnel 


Project 528. Travel, active duty—Airmen: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957 : seid ts cba: coe Oe 
Fiscal vear 1956 a ieee ae 2, 336, 000 
Yiscal vear 1955_- : : ae ee 1, 358, 535 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation for airmen incident to 
their attendance at field training, certain supplemental training exercises, and at 
service and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per diem for 
airmen in a TDY status. 


PART Il, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 

Field training 

Commercial transportation for field training. An estimate 54,733 airmen will 
attend field training during fiscal year 1957. Approximately 1,958 airmen are 
stationed at one of the field training sites. An estimated 1,256 airmen will 
travel by military aircraft or motor vehicle, and 10,600 airmen (20 percent) will 
travel by private conveyance at no expense to the Government. Round trip 
commercial transportation will be required for 40,919 airmen. 


An estimated 23,028 airmen will travel an average of 233 miles round 


trip by coach or bus at $0.024 per mile__._...-..-.---.--------- $128, 773 

An estimated 17,891 airmen will travel an average of 1,153 miles round 
trip by Pullman or airline at $0.048 per mile_ - - - -- iat eeacine viene 990, 160 
Total commercial transportation for field training----- ----- 1, 118, 933 


Other exercises 

Per diem incident to competitive gunnery exercise. An estimated 735 airmen 
will participate in this exercise for 9,251 airmen man-days. Personnel participat- 
ing in the phase to be conducted at Boise, Idaho, will require an average of 4 days 
travel time for Zone of Interior personnel, and an average of 6 days travel time 
for personnel from Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Personnel participating 
in the phase to be conducted at Alpena, Mich., will require an average of 2 days 
travel time. 


35 Airmen 6 days travel time X $12 per diem _-- - - --- Tia ea NE tee $2, 520 
430 Airmen 4 days travel time X $12 per diem--------------------- 20, 640 
270 Airmen X 2 days travel time X $12 per diem_-__---_--------------- 6, 480 





735 Total per diem, competitive gunnery exercise _- ___-------- 29, 640 


fant OR oD on 
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Commercial transportation incident to competitive gunnery exercise. Com- 
mercial air transportation will be required for personnel participating in the 
exercise from Hawaii. 


$5, 495 


Total field training and other exercises _ _- 1, 154, 068 


Service and technical schools 


To provide for expenses incident to the travel of Air National Guard airmen in 
connection with service and technical schools. 

Air basic technical courses.—This estimate is based on joint travel regulations, 
The travel estimate is based on 3,552 airmen attending service and technical 
schools. This total includes airmen attending school in an air technician status. 
The average travel distance will be 2,390 miles round trip for airmen at the mileage 
rate of $0.05 per mile. Travel will be 3.9 days round trip at $12 per day. Mileage 
figures were computed by Air Training Command based on fiscal year 1955 
experience. 


3,552 X 2,390 $0.05 $424, 464 
te ois. cs ole Sauces tauhae-as om enn Aenean nee ipmiek aeecesan tie 166, 236 


Pretechnical school training.—This estimate is based on joint travel regulations. 
The travel estimate is based on 4,039 airmen attending pretechnical training. 
The average travel distance will be 3,771 miles round trip for airmen at the mileage 
rate of $0.05 per mile. Travel will be 5.9 days, round trip, at $12 per day. 
Mileage figures were computed by Air Training Command based on fiscal year 
1955 experience. 


4,039 & 3,771 * $0.05 nae wis wietel “a $761, 553 
41,039 X 5.9 K $12 ats ¥ ; ; pot hai 285, 960 


Total service and technical schools__- a2 ‘ , 638, 213 


Geand total. Js 652. -<s ¢ ite Ee : : 33 Tee 283 
Ree 80 8 oe Se ms s Mi Eo ta : 2, 792, 000 


Project 529. Other costs: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957_- ue Sloe Coe 
Fiseal vear 1956_-_ } nee 110, 000 
Fiseal year 1955_- ars A : 123, 173 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for death gratuity and disability payments for personnel 
killed or injured while in a training status during unit training assemblies, field 
training, or other exercises, as authorized by Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity is based on 6 months base pay and incentive pay when 
authorized. Experience in fiscal year 1955 and fiscal year 1956 shows 
that deaths for rated personnel occur at the rate of 1 per 15,500 pilot- 
hours flown at an average cost of $2,700 per death. Based on 551,504 
pilot-hours in fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that there will be 36 
deaths at an average cost of $2,700 per death _. $97, 200 
Experience shows that deaths for other than pilots occur at the rate of 1 
per 16,600 man-years at an average cost of $1,000. Based on average 
personnel strength of 65,480 for fiscal year 1957, it is estimated that 
there will be 4 deaths at an average cost of $1,000 per death.__.._.. $4, 000 


In addition, provision is made for base and longevity pay for personnel of the 
Air National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit training assemblies 
or other exercises. Cost has been computed on determined average daily pay 
plus incentive pay since 1955 and 1956 experience indicated practically 100 »>er- 
cent of injuries are among personnel on flying status; average time lost is 155 days 
of which 90 are computed with incentive pay. Experience for fiscal year 1955 
and fiscal year 1956 shows 9 officers and 2 airmen will be injured or disabled in 
fiscal year 1957. 


73115—536——-83 
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Officers W/D: 
Basic and incentive, 8X90 $24.70. __.._.-...-..-------------- $17, 784 
Pe ER nnviedartichwnendncarwhnseoneandhWwael JUON 9, 786 
Officers WO/D: 
i i Ser, 2 Wee MU. Se cc cee wenndonwaccconndoon 2, 136 
SP POET na copccaperkokesoccee Bt a aie ae 1, 160 
Airmen: 
paste and incentive, 2>(90 X90.47_.......-..- ab cs dicendice de 1, 705 
Sh aiisirle nceceeiib-aiiei te eye abated iin aetemerermemient wiley 849 
33, 420 
Total. ... didelala tach siti Sitarsasieaeins 05s nes les eaeiaindinhieies thine 134, 620 
Rounded to__----- de abcrainiea etek tite UD ld ana arena inelard eer? 135, 000 


General Wiison. In the military personnel area, we confidently 
expect to add 4,700 personnel in fiscal year 1957, including 830 officers, 
530 of them pilots, to bring our end-year strength to 67,980. This 
recruiting goal of 4,700, compares to a scheduled gain of 5,900 (exclud- 
ing engineers) in fiscal year 1956 and an actual gain of 11,500 in fiscal 
year 1955, reflects the manning situation in our units. Many of them, 
particularly in our more fe: tile recruiting areas, are at full strength and 
can contribute little to further gains. It is natural that as an increas- 
ing number of our units approach full strength, the area for expansion 
is narrowed all along the line. The remaining vacancies contain a 
hard core of difficult specialities such as observers, weather officers 
and medical personnel. The net gain of 530 pilots presents no prob- 
lem because we expect to graduate in fiscal year 1957, 494 Air National 
Guard pilots from Regular Air Force flying schools and our estimated 
gain of 530 pilots is considered conservative. Furthermore, the pool 
of Reserve pilots now coming off active duty who graduated from 
flying school after 1950 is increasing at an accelerated rate. Thus, we 
are no longer required to rely on the pool of World War IT pilots and 
because of the number of young pilots entering our program the aver- 
age age of our pilots will continue to reduce. In the past 3 years, the 
average age of our pilots has reduced 1 full year. On the whole, we 
think our projections are realistic and we are confident our personnel 
program can be accomplished. Of the $40.5 million requested in the 
military pay area, almost $16 million are tied directly to the active 
duty pay of officers and airmen, including 2 weeks of field training and 
other exercises, and for attendance at service schools of the Regular 
Air Force; another $16.7 million will provide for the pay and allow- 
ances of officers and airmen participating in unit training assemblies 
of the Air National Guard; $4.6 million are required for the clothing 
and subsistence of airmen and $3.2 million for travel cost. 

While in the area of military personnel I want to mention our 
participation rates at field training and unit training assemblies. 
Last year during June, July, and August 93 percent of our officers and 
airmen either attended field training with their units or attended 
service school training in lieu thereof. Attendance at unit training 
assemblies was at the rate of 93 percent for officers and 88 percent, for 
airmen. This attendance is significant and is indicative of the interest 
taken by air guardsmen in their unit training program which speaks 
well for the organization to which they belong. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some additional figures which are not in my 
statement, but which I think will be of interest to the committee. 

Mr. Deane. You may proceed. 
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CURRENT PERSONNEL ACCOMPLISHMENT 


General Witson. With the reduction of the engineer aviation 
program which took effect on March 1, our airmen pe rsonnel program 
figure for the end of February 1956 was 53,250. Our actual strength 
was 54,885, or 103.7 percent of our program. 

Our reenlistment rate for the first 7 months of this fiscal year is the 
highest in the history of the Guard. It is now 82 percent. Our 
attrition rate has dropped to an amazingly low figure of 23 percent. 
Our greatest single loss of airmen who failed to complete their enlist- 
ments in the Air National Guard was for enlistment with the active 
establishment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Deane. You may. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Wilson, you have been rating the Air 
National Guard pretty high. It sounds as if you are pretty well sold 
on it. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you really feel that the Air National Guard is 
well worth the money which it costs us? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I sure do. 

Mr. Davis. I could have gathered that from the tone of his voice, 
Mr. Scrivner. 

General Wiison. I would like to stop for a moment to express 
appreciation to this Committee for the action of Congress in putting 
into the fiscal year 1956 appropriation language, specific authority to 
provide out of Air National Guard funds the pay and allowances of 
Air National Guard officers selected to fill the spaces authorized by 
sections 5 and &1 of the National Defense Act and section 252 of 
Public Law 476. By your action you have enabled the National 
Guard Bureau for the first time to take effective steps to fill the 
authorized spaces with skilled officers of the Air National Guard, 
officers who are familiar with our program and our organization and 
who know, first hand, the problems peculiar to the Air National 
Guard. We expect to fill 49 of the 53 spaces authorized us by end of 
this year and we anticipate the appointment of 3 other officers in 
fiscal year 1957. The spaces which cannot be filled this vear are 
oce upied by four members of the regular establishment whose tours do 
not expire until a later year. 


Masor ProcurEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record a breakdown 
of the projects in Major Procurement. 
Mr. Deane. Very well. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Summary of soyepennents by budget payee 


Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) ; | (2) | @ | (4) 


Weapons, ammunition, and assist takeoff units_--- = $1, 650, 608 $3, 000, 000 $4, 884, 000 





Ground-powered and marine equipment - - 6, 054, 204 1, 116, 000 3, 809, 000 
Electronics and communications equipment. 2, 549, “ 3, 239, 000 14, 073, 000 
Training equipment kinetin in a aree eae eu 000 | 3, 824, 000 
Other major equipment. batonneae 4, 973, ons , 313, 000 | 10, 596, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) | 15, 227, 721 14, 321, 000 | 37, 186, 000 
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ProGraM 210: WrEaPons, AMMUNITION, AND Assist TAKEOFF UNITS 


Requirements by project 











\ 
Project | Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 
No. , 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) 
“Yl? Ce feo ea? ee See eee ok eee Bd iT Sts) Sem aget) Sees Pee es 
211 | Weapons... $74, 320 | $32. 000 
212 | Ammunition 1, 576, 288 $3, 0C0, 000 | 4, 852, 000 
} a 2 mmiijitnsipnipipe ond. Squat ES 
| Total program requirements (obligations) _- _- | 1, 650, 608 3, 000, 000 4, 884, 000 
| 








Project 211. Weapons: 
Program requirements: 


Fiscal year 1957_- -_- 5 eee y 


Fiscal year 1956_..._..----- ian edwin oe 0 
Fiscal year 1955-_----------- ‘ i ‘ 74, 320 
PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 
personnel with weapons for training purposes. 
PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
This project covers requirements for equipping Air National Guard units and 


personnel with weapons for training purposes. 

The estimate has been computed by applying the requirement of each Air 
National Guard organization against the number of organizations programed 
which will provide 1 basic individual weapon per 6 individuals authorized a 
weapon during fiscal vear 1957. Crew served weapons have been provided for 
100 percent of the authorized quantities. 

The increase in fiscal year 1957 over fiscal year 1956 is due to providing require- 
ments for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air-transport squadrons which were 
activated in fiscal year 1956 and the overall increase in personnel of 4,700 officers 
and airmen. 








Inven- 
Re- tory Net Re- Number} oh ie 
Type o1 equipment quire- “ety oF require- | place- he be U nit ] otal 
ment ning of iment ment requisi- | cost cost 
budget tioned | 
year | 
| | | 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) (7) (8) 
B001-5613709—Launcher Gren M8_____} 178 133 | 45 | 0 45 $11 $495 
B001-6702235— Bayone T W-SCAB___- 296 288 | 8 | 0 8 | 7 56 
B001-6737965— Pistol Auto Cal 45 | 1,472) 1,408 | 64 | 0 64 | 56 3, 584 
B001-674125—Rifle Cal. .30 M1 296 292 | 4 | 0 4} SS 352 
B001-7265696—Carbine Cal 30 M2 | 10,570 | 10, 231 | 339 | 0 | 339 80 27. 120 
B001-7265806—Shotgun 12 GA Riot____| 89 | 81 $7 0 | 8 | 66 528 
B001-7313290— Launcher Cal 30 178 | 162 16 | 16 | 16 256 
' | | I 


$32, 391 
32, 000 


RIOR EE hice mon ee we 
Rounded to__-_--- aay 


Project 212. Ammunition: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957--_- wutawenwws Oy BOe. aU 
Fiscal year 1956 . anes ... 38, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1955-_---- soe cele sondaes 1, 576, 288 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ammunition necessary for practice and qualification 
firing, in aircraft, by Air National Guard pilots and for familiarization firing of 
individual weapons by Air National Guard personnel. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


All Air National Guard personnel, except medical, dental, and chaplain, are 
required to participate in familiarization firing of their basic weapon. Tactical 
unit training will be authorized for each tactical flying squadron. The annual 
training ammunition allowances by which to accomplish this training and firing 
are a modification of the allowance for the USAF in consonance with the time 
schedule of the ANG training program and ANG experience. 

The increase in fund requirements is due to the increase of 4,700 personnel 
including 470 more pilots who will be required to fire. Since the balance of stock 
will have been completely exhausted by end of fiscal year 1956, it will be necessary 
to procure for the full amount needed for firing in fiscal year 1957. 


1. Cartridge, ball, cal. 50 MLB 


(a) AF allowance 15,000 rounds. ANG allowance (ANGR 50-22) 8,000 
rounds for fighter interceptor (except F89) and light bomber pilots. An average 
of 2,641 fighter interceptor pilots will fire 5,000 rounds and 72 light bomber 
pilots will fire 3,000 rounds each. 


2,641 fighter pilots x 5,000 iS . 13, 205, 000 
72 light bomb pilots x 3,000 216, 000 

pL ee a 13, 421, 000 
Unit price per 1,000, $305.78 $4, 103, 873 


2. Bomb, 100-pound practice, M388A2 
ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 50 each per light bomber pilot and 50 each per 
bombardier. 
a. light bomber ee 50_-_-- ee GE ate ee eee : 3, 600 
2 bembardiers < 50_...........-.- pecs Reha, Se re 3, 600 
Total swe : iste a 200 
Unit price $5 i ; ; a $39, 600 


. Bomb, photoflash, 100-pound AN-—M 4 


ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 20 santa per tac recon night photo crew. 
20 X 108 crews__-- sak eo ee tee a a 2, 160 
Unit price $85____- . $1838, 600 


4. Spotting charge, for 100-pound ablsanlets Somb 


ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 1 per 100-pound bomb. 
Total _ beac eA a 7, 200 
Unit price $1.! 50 (7, 200 X $1. 50)_-_- sheers ee adss Se eccok avis $10, 800 


5. Cartridge, ball, carbine, caliber .30 


ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 50 rounds per airman armed with carbine and 
100 rounds for air police. 

50 X 53,067 airmen--------.- as ope ats eee 2, 653, 350 

100 X 1,921 air police_ resati ale Si teeedarst TRO wie : 192, 100 

Total rounds_- ; ee) : 2 a inj i os cece: pe 

Unit price $43.88 per 1, 000. - . i ; Lcia ae 24, 858 


6. Cartridge, ball. caliber .45 


ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 50 rounds per officer; 50 rounds per air police 
authorized caliber .45 pistol and 145 rounds per airman authorized submachine 
gun caliber .45. Allowances authorized by ANGR 50-22 have been adjusted, as 
indicated below, based upon ANG experience. 


el oS a oe 

rn I tr he ot ee aticar aeaes TEES 30, 835 

100 1,921 air police___- as ' es a chance 192, 100 

145 1,253 airmen__- 2 acaba boners ; ia IS1, 685 
Total rounds et ute ; Ep en ae 680, 245 > 

Unit price $53.97 per 1,000. ; seb ciedate $36, 713 
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7. Cartridge, 20-mm. electric 

Air Force allowance is 9,600 per pilot in aircraft equipped with 20-mm. equip- 
ment. ANGR 50-22 allowance is 7,000 rounds to pilots in the same type aircraft 
in ANG. Allowances authorized in ANGR 50-22 have been adjusted, based 
upon ANG experience. 
127 F89 pilots X3,000_____ : ; i 381, 000 
Unit price $703 per 1,000____- ; _. $267, 843 


8. Flare, aircraft, parachute AN—-M26 


ANGR 50-22. Allowance of 10 each per light bomber pilot. 
72 light bomber pilots x 10_ ee : we 720 
Unit price $72.10 x 720 ; , $51, 912 


9. Miscellaneous 


ANGR 50-22. Chemical ammunition such as smoke pots, capsules and tear-gas 
grenades. The chemical ammunition is authorized for use during field training 
and the basis for issue is ‘‘per field training encampment.”’ 


Total miscellaneous____ $32, 900 
Total project 212____ = 4, 852, 099 
Rounded to..- 4, 852, 000 


PrRoGRAM 220: GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


| | 
| 


Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
| 
| 
| 


aaa pecs ff steseeeneneseseensesss | ne SSS 


| 
General purpose vehicles Jy og won} $8, 487; 881 | $111, 000 $626, 000 
Special purpose vehicles sib piaaiers era han 2, 661, 108 1, 005, 000 | 2, 173, 000 
Construction equipment i 935, 275 | 0 | 80, 000 
Materials handling equipment . ; 0 | 0 | 930, 000 


3, 809, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) . __-- 6,054,204 | —-1, 116, 000 | 


Project 221. General purpose vehicles: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 ; $626, 000 
Fiscal year 1956_ 
Fiscal vear 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for tactical and administrative vehicles for the movement 
of personnel, supplies, ammunition and equipment for Air National Guard units. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for procurement of general purpose vehicles for mobile 
AC&W units and the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons which 
were activated in fiscal vear 1956. Replacement requirements are based upon age 
and actual mileage of the vehicles to be replaced which have reached their esti- 
mated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is mainly attributable to the equipment re- 
quirements for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons which were 
activated in fiscal year 1956. 
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Inven- | 

tory, T " 

Require-| begin- a Replace- a. | Total 
ment ew ment | ment | requist- | cost 


Num- 


Type of equipment 


year | tioned 


(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) | (6 





5001-890000—Trk Shop Van M109... .- 24 | 3, 175 
6025-125050— Auto Sedan 4Dr Lorm_-.__}| 168 ¢ 1, 360 | 
5025-127500—Auto Stat Wag % Ton_-- 205 24} 1,872 | 
5035-600125—Trk Pickup % Ton 1, 244 8 | 1,277 86, 
5035-690225—Trk Stake and P 694 : 3} =, 909 91, 632 
5035-700500— Trk Tractor 5 T 4x 2___. 496 : | ‘ 6.713 | 288, 659 
5040-710165—Trl Crgo 1% Ton M105_. | 1, 008 12, 096 




















Total, project 222 $626, 191 
Rounded to 


Project 222. Special purpose vehicles: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $2, 173, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 _.. 1, 005, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 2, 661, 108 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for special purpose vehicles which are restricted by 
design or physical characteristics to some special function, such as fuel and oil 
servicing trailers and trucks, rotary sweepers, aircraft-towing tractors, etc. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for a phasing of the procurement of special purpose 
vehicles for the mobile AC&W units as well as the requirements for the 4 air 
resupply groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in 
fiscal year 1956. Replacement requirements are based upon age and actual 
mileage of the vehicles to be replaced which have reached their estimated life 
expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The major increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to the necessity of providing 
for equipment requirements for the 4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport 
squadrons which were activated in fiscal year 1956, and the providing of such 
items as magnetic sweepers where jet operations will exist. 


Inven- - 
tory 2 Num- 
begin- Fons Al oe ber t> be} Unit | Total 
ning of |r | ment | requi- | cost cost 
budget sitioned 
year 


(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


Type of equipment 


5001-940050—T rk Tra Wrk 5T M246.. 87 2B 
5005-760000—Sweeper Mag Tow Typ-. 60 3 
5010-760395—Trk Fire Crash 010 1 114 12 
5015-640055—Tractor Whse 4000 460 
5040-208075— Dolly Trl Conv M198..-- 89 9 
5040-504012—Semi Trl Plt LP 25F 91 7 
5040-504019—Semi Trl Plt LB 40F 54 9 
5045-613505—Trl Fuel Serv F7 43 
5045-775602—T rl Fuel 600 Gal A1B.__- 


28 | $23, 297 | $652,316 

3 8, 216 24, 648 
12 | 35,539 | 426, 468 
2,133 | 219, 699 

8 1, 254 10, 032 
12 3, 565 42, 780 
13 3, 840 49, 920 
35 | 15,545 | 544,075 
1,975 | 203, 425 


womacBooo 








Total project 222 $2, 173, 363 
Rounded to 
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Project 224. Construction equipment: 
Program requirement: 
Fiscal year 1957 $80, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 935, 275 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction equipment, such as mixers, cranes, 
graders, dredgers, steamrollers, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of tractors with a seven-foot cutting 
bar. This equipment was required in prior years but was not available for requi- 
sition. 

In fiscal year 1955, the equipment procured under this project completed, in 
general, the phased requirements. The increase in fiscal year 1957 represents a 
requirement that existed in prior years but will not be available until fiseal year 
1957. 


| | | 
| Inven- | 
tory | Net Number} 
| Requisi-| begin- | .quire- | Replace-| to be Unit Total 
| tioned | ning of | "nts | ment | requisi- | cost cost 
| budget | ~ i tioned 
| year 


Type of equipment 


| 
| 
(7) 
us 


5080-780000—Tractor Wh 5175#-____- 94 | 50 | 34 | 33 | $2, 428 


Total project 224 
Rounded to 


Project 225. Materials handling equipment: 
Program requirement: 
Fiscal year 1957__-_-_- a ...--- $930, 000 
Fiscal year 1956____ ~~ el a 0 
Paseer voer S000... ee ee bie 0 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for materiels handling equipment consisting of fork lifts, 
crane-type trucks, straddle-type trucks, etc. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for fork lifts for Air National Guard flying bases, 
separate installations and training sites to be utilized in warehouses and on the 
flight line for movement of equipment. This equipment was not procured in 
prior years due to nonavailability of items. Replacements are based on the 
condition of the equipment which in some instances have reached their estimated 
life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 





Inver | | | 
l | Number 


| tory be- | Net re- ' . 
| ginning | quire- | Replace-| to be 


of budget} ment 
| year | 


Require- 
ment 


: i | Unit Total 
Type of equipment ment |requisi- | cost cost 
tioned | 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) | 
| | 


6015-700127—Trk Fork Lift BP 2000... | 119 | | 109 | $6,873 | $749, 157 
5015-862168—Trk Fork Pneut 6000_-__-| 104 2% 49 | 3,695 181, 055 


| 
(7) | (8) 





Total project 225 ; ook ..--.. $930, 212 
Rounded to we ns ’ 930, 000 
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PROGRAM 230. ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


- | 1955 1956 1957 
Title | actual estimate | estimate 


233 | Wire communications equipment : $778, 361 $888, 000 501, 
234 | Ground radio equipment 1, 477,175 2, 244, 000 11, 296, 000 
235 | Ground radar equipment 293, 527 107, 000 2, 276, 000 





| Total program requirements (obligations) 2, 549, 063 | 3, 239, 000 14, 073, 000 


Project 233. Wire communications equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $501, 000 
888, 000 
778, 361 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of manual, semiautomatic and auto- 
matic ground wire communications equipment, such as teletypewriters, telegraph 
and telephone equipment, intercommunications and public address systems. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides items of equipment required by the Air National Guard 
communications type organizations to support and accomplish their training 
program. It also provides certain wire communications equipment required for 
the 4 air resupply groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated 
in fiscal year 1956. 

The major portion of these items has been required in prior years but will not be 
available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. In general, the esti- 
mate represents completion of phased procurement of wire communication equip- 
ment for the Air National Guard. The replacements included in this estimate are 
for items which have reached their life expectancy and are beyond economical 
repair. 





Inven- 2 
r N 
| tory be-| Net re- |,..5._. | umber} 
ginning | quire- |Replace-| tobe | Unit 
| of budg | ments a sitiened po 
| et year 1? 
1 ' 


‘ : Require- 
sean till aieitiainien 
Type of equipment ments 


| 
(1) 2) 3) | @ 6 | © | @ 


1790-N Si-—Recorder - Reproducer | 

TNH-% $564 | $564 
3114066-80—ilactifier Power PP-34--_-_| 22: : q 582 65, 766 
3H4A 2560—Switchboard BD-100 90 | ‘ 260 | 10,080 
4A 2894—Terminal Telegraph TCC-20_| 25 36 : , 948 54, 428 
4B3185-23—Carrier Telephone TCC- | “4 

23 3, 382 63, 820 
4C9635-2—Switchboard Signal TA “07 | | 39 | 21 | § } 500 ae 
4C9905-22—-Switchboard S B-22 | | 37 754 | 7, 898 
4C9905-86—Switchboard SB-86 caudal 21 | ; 3, 606 72, 120 
4T900-20X—Teletypewriter 











AN/FGC-20. . 30 | f 2,179 | 176, 499 
6C200-3A—Public Address AN/T 1Q- | | 
3A .. 82 | 2, 162 | 


21, 620 


$500, 795 
501, 000 
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Project 234. Ground radio equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $11, 296, 000 
Fiscal vear 1956 2, 244, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 1, 477, 175 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of fixed and mobile ground radio com- 
munications equipment covering all frequency bands, such as point-to-point 
equipment, ground-to-air equipment, navigational aids, and target and missile 
control equipment. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate includes requirements for ground radio equipment, some of 
which was deferred in prior fiscal years, while certain other items will not be 
available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. With the exception 
of certain equipment for airways and air communications organizations, this 
estimate represents a general completion of the phased procurement of ground 
radio equipment. Replacements included in this estimate are for items of equip- 
ment which have reached their life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is mainly attributable to requirements for 
radio sets AN/TRC-35 and AN/TRC-36 which will be used to supplement obsolete 
equipment and will provide adequate training for Air National Guard personnel 
to meet mobilization assignments. 


Inven- 
tory Net Number 

Require-| begin- rec utre- Replace-| to be 
ment | ning of ae ment | requisi- 
budget tioned | 
year 


Type of equipment 


(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) 


(6) | ; (8) 


| 





1700-AAFI0522—Radio Set 
$13, 440 
1, 572 12, 576 
32B.. ; “ sac ecmaaias A 5,540 | 304, 700 
1700-018614500—Radio Set AN/TRC- 
32 es eine een eeal 32, 230 |2, 256, 100 
1700-018781220— Radio Receiver R-361-| 318 954 
1700-019634000—Radio Transmitter 
T-282___ bts iciieiee edi 
1700-NSL—Direction Finder Set | 
AN/CRD-6 Sateeerte ca 
1700-NS L—Radio Set AN/GRT-3_-_-_-| 
2C4180-390— Radio Receiver R-390_- 
282501-38— Radio Set AN/GRC-38__- 
284502-19-— Radio Set AN/VRC-19_- 
28499— Radio Set AN/SC R-449 
285002-35— Radio Set AN/T RC-35 
285002-36— Radio Set AN/T RC-36-- 
282501-26—Radio Set AN/GRC-26__-_.) 


540 | 3,780 


13,216 | 383, 264 
8,737 | 87,370 

743 | 47,552 
12,500 | 275,000 
1,365 | 155, 610 
6,033 | 12, 066 
27, 935 |2, 933, 175 
46, 505 3, 999, 430 
21,911 | 810,707 











@eoocnwnsoocoeo ws oo So o o 














$11, 295, 724 
11, 296, 000 


Project 235. Ground radar equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $2, 276, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 107, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 293, 527 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for ground electronics and communications equipment 
for fixed aircraft control and warning systems and electronics countermeasures 
systems. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for the procurement of 145 indicator groups AN/UPA-35 
to be used with the AN/TPS-1D radar set for training purposes. This will 
provide simultaneous training for 5 additional radar operators or controller 
utilizing one radar set. The 16 interrogator sets requested are utilized in con- 
junction with the JSQ-1A radar set. These items were required in prior years 
but will not be available to the Air National Guard until fiscal year 1957. 


Inven- 

tory be-| Net re- 

ginning | quire- 
jof budget ment 
| year 


Number 
Replace-|to bereq-| Unit Total 
ment uisi- cost cost 
tioned 


Require- 


Type of equipment | ment 


| 


(1) } (2) 


ee 

1800-022348020—Indicator Group AN/ | 

UPA-35 145 | 145 | $14, 078 |$2,041,310 
: 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | 


1800-NSL—Inte 
is ee 1 


16 4, 8 | 234, 528 





$2, 275, 838 
Pe I rs ON oN ge comin ewale twee 2, 276, 000 


ProGcraM 250: TRAINING EQuIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


‘lis Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


No. | (1) (2) (3) (4) 


252 | Counterpart training devices................-......- $653, 000 $3, 824, 000 


| Total program requirements (obligations) 653, 000 3, 824, 000 


Project 252. Counterpart training devices: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $3, 824, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 Pah ten 653, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 ee 0 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for procurement of counterpart devices such as flight 
simulators, instrument trainers, and flexible gunnery trainers. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides a C-11B instrument trainer for each Air National Guard 
tactical flying squadron within the Continental United States, equipped with jet 
aircraft. The low-frequency radio range attachment requested will provide the 
capahility of working low frequency radio range problems in the C—-11B trainer. 

The increase over fiscal year 1956 is due to the necessitv of providing one trainer 
for each Air National Guard tactical flying squadron instead of one for each wing 
so that pilots may maintain proficiency in instrument flying. 
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} | j | 
| Inven- 


| | Number 
| Require-| tory be-|_ Net | Rentace-| to be Unit | Total 
| snts 
mepb 


ment | requisi- cost cost 
tioned 


Type of equipment ginning | require- 


ofbudget} ment 
(1) (2) 


Trainer, flight, simulator instrument $68, 722 | $3,504,802 
flying type C-11B. 

Low frequency radio range attach- | 51 | | 6, 250 | 318, 750 
ment, type MA-1. 





Total project 252 $3, 823, 572 
ea oe ieaidicsibinnesbeitanaanenpianiaannomateinan _... 8, 824, 000 


ProGrRAM 270: OTHER Masor EQUIPMENT 


Requirements by project 


Title | 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) | (4) 


Project | 
No. 


271 | Meteorological equipment , 605 $2, 000 0 

278 Photographic equipment 173, 684 | 632, 000 | $547, ” 

274 | Printing and reproduction equipment_-- 0 32, 000 | 

275 | Test equipment ‘ | : 939, 108 2, 169, 000 | 2, 583, 00 

276 | Flying field and Sep apmpaaat.. . 2, 839, 737 3, 411, 000 7, 450, 000 

278 | Food service equipment_____._.--_--- ; eae 13, 712 67, 000 16, 000 
_ 


; | 
Total program requirements (obligations) _ .--- 4, 973, 846 ore 313, 000 | 10, 596, 000 


Project 273. Photographic equipment: 
Prcntens requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 bate ‘a _._.. $547, 000 
Fiscal year 1956___- = 20 = ; : ; an Sed ease _ 632, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_---_-_--. ‘ fai . 173, 684 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of complete photographic equipment, 
such as airborne and ground cameras, photographic lenses, mount assemblies, etc. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for photographic equipment for Air National Guard 
bases, reconnaissance-type organizations, and reconnaissance-type aircraft pro- 
gramed for the Air National Guard. Replacement requirements are for equip- 
ment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond economical 
repair. 

The decrease in this project from the prior fiscal year is due to a general com- 
pletion of procurement of photographic-equipment requirements. 





Type of equipment 


A&400 


035150 


Body Assy K-22A 


039000— Body Assy D-3 


098650 
098690. 
107965 
344620. 
419475 
454500 
456050. 
456100 
520065 
§20324 
542910 


-Camera K-20 
Camera K-24 
Camera KC-1 
Cone Assy 12 In 
Intervalometer-B9A 
Lens Cone 12 In C-7 
Lens Cone 24 In 
Lens Cone 36 In 
Magazine Cam A&8 
5—Magazine Cam A18 
Mount Assy A28 


A800 


097600 
103985 
107800 
237985 
243499 
246256 
426770 
426866 


Camera Assy Indent 
-Camera Grd 8X10 
Camera Sp 4X5 

Dryer Al4 

Dryer EL-2 .. 

Fasel Type FN-8 
Kit Cpy Enlg Pl 
6—Kit Photo N-9 


§16100—Mach Photo Cpy Jr 


520800 
660025 
660950. 
663875 
668903 
671050 
671250 
679418 
686790 


Marking Kit Al 
Press Laminating 
- Print Washer ad 
Printer Assy Al4A__ 
Printer Pro, 35-70 
Proc Mach AY 
Proe Unit a-5A 
-Proj Visual H-1A 
Reader 16-35 M).- 


977400— Washer Photo 24X30 


A 2900 


093575—Camera A-C 8-1A___- 


| Require- 
} ment 


(2) 


24 
18 


as 
dé 


12 
9 
6 

12 

18 

18 


25 
18 
27 


6 
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Inven- | 
tory be- 
ginning | 
| of | 
budget 
year 


Net re- 
quire- 
ment 


(3) (4) 


24 
0 } 
0 

12 
0 
6 
12 


0 


106475—Camera, Gun 16MM, n6 

106850—Camera M Pic 16MM. 

231330— Dryer 16 35MM C-2_. 

665000— Printer Assy 16MM.-.--. 

222150—Proeess Unit 

678595— Proj M Pie Di-C-_ 

678598—Proj M Pic 16MM D4__ 
Al8 

6115 600 500—Print Photo 6 In FI_- 


Total project 273_----.- 
Rounded to......------ 


Project 275. Test equipment: 
Program req lirements: 
Fiscal year 1957__ 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 
PURPOSE 


PART 1. AND 


Number 
to be 
requisi- 
| tioned 


Replace- 
ment 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


1 
18 
77 

1 

9 

1 

2 
18 
18 

9 


> “nee 


X. 
SS Oot 


ee ee 


SCOPE 


Unit 
cost 


Tota) 
cost 


$644 
1, 100 
251 
462 
500 4, 
168 168 
300 600 
600 10, 800 
,@o2 31, 536 
, 269 , 421 
665 665 
940 1, 949 
7. 303 13. RIS 


$644 
19, SOX 
19, 327 
462 
500 


2S 
450 
305 


2a8 
, 800 
610 
, aso 2,795 
700 700 
500 OOF 
374 1, 122 
685 2, 605 
462 , 386 
464 , 856 
297 079 
120 480 
254 254 
188 752 

i, S22 +, 822 
SOO , O00 
281 562 
714 | 714 
758 2, 274 


, 066 
178 
147 | 
106 | 1,624 

2, 574 5, 148 
26 1, 534 
305 1, 220 
546 | 125, 580 


2, 132 
534 
147 


15,460 | 61, 840 


$546, 539 
547. 000 


$2, 583, 000 
2, 169, 000 
1, 939, 108 


This project provides for the procurement of complete laboratory and test equip- 


ment, 
assemblies, etc. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION 


OF FUNDS 


such as gyrotesters, propeller test stands, manometers, analyzers, 


REQUESTED 


test 


This estimate will provide minimum quantities of test equipment based on the 
Air National Guard equipment authorization list required to support aircraft 


vehicular equipment, and 


for the Air National Guard during fiseal year 1957. 


economical repair. 


communications-electronics 


equipment 


programed 


Replacement requirements 
are for equipment which has reached its estimated life expectancy and is beyond 
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The increase over fiscal years 1955 and 1956 is due to the availability of items 
and the increased requirement for test equipment for jet type aircraft that are 
being phased into the program replacing the conventional or propeller driven 
aircraft and for test equipment for the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport 
squadrons which were activated in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 and for which no 
procurement was provided. 





























Inven- | 
tory Numb 
: begin- | Netre-| Re- ee 
Require- ; ; to be Unit Total 
Type of equipment ning quire- place- voi 
ment of ment | ment | thea cost cost 
budget . 
year 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
7CAC 
040850—Analyzer Set-Spectrum AN/ 

UPMI17 : saioe 2 0 2 0 2| $2,500 $5, 000 
043545—Analyzer Univ Mtr - 119 98 21 0 20 920 18, 400 
075609-225—A ttenuator TS-402A -____- 122 0 122 0 122 100 12, 200 
136650—Bridge Cap Scale__......_..--- 98 | 89 9 0 S 183 1, 464 
170275-9662—Calibrator Fol Nn a es 84 | 0 84 0 84 300 25, 200 
170276-75—Calibrator UMP-11A-__-__-- 57 57 0 1 1 3, 062 3, 062 
170276-245—Calibrator-Range TS-102- 19 16 3 1 4 505 2,020 
177651—Cavity Tuned TS-545___...__- 9 0 | 9 0 9 2, 031 18, 279 
274433—Dummy Load TS-90A__-_-._-- 19 | 18 1 0 1 . 1 75 
291627— Fixture Computer - ---.....---- 77 31 | 46 0 46 791 36, 386 
316700— Frame Assy E-1---......-..-- 19 18 1 0 1 150 150 
313208-225— Freq Meter FR-67U _.___-| 129 121 8 0 8 75 600 
318208-843— Freq Meter AN/URM-79. 253 143 110 0 110 300 33. 000 
318208-845—Freq Meter TS-323-.--_-- 98 | 84 14 2 15 533 7,995 
363885—Gen Sig Grm-4 = __..-..-.--- | 19 | 18 1 0 1 1, 339 1, 339 
3 i3003-25—Gen Sig TS-510--..._.....- 89 7 82 0 82 1,034 84, 788 
353903-4—Gen S \-URM-258 _ .-..-. 220 213 7 0 7 408 2, 856 
363916-16—Gen Sig M D-83-ARN -_-___- 86 0 86 0 86 1,220 | 104, 920 
363919—Gen Sig TS-47-APR_____---. | 86 83 3 | 0 3 418 1, 254 
363948—Gen Sig SG-1-ARN-_.--_.__-. 86 0 | 86 0 86 2,527 | 217,322 
363919—Gen Sig SG-13-ARN--.-.-__-_- 86 37 49 0 49 1, 320 64, 680 
457006—Junction Box J-229..._........ 86 83 3 0 3 998 2, 994 
575575— Mock Up J-2 Gyrosyn.-_-_-___- 74 7 3 0 3 445 1, 335 
575800— Mock Up Zero Reader--.-.-.__. 19 18 1 0 1 3, 374 3, 374 
587937-5— Multimeter M E-25-.-....-... 10 0 10 0 10 255 2, 550 
604336— Oscilloscope 058-8 .__........- 139 135 4 | 2 6 188 1, 128 
6061%— Oscillator-Resist-Tune coum 84 0 84 0 84 178 14, 952 
611138 6—Oscilloscope-304A -____- te 78 24 54 | 0 54 223 12, 042 
618200— Panel Assy 8-Unit C_________- 98 | 89 | 9 | 0 8 214 1,712 
681065— Rec Trans RT-198A........_- 98 81 | 17 0 16 999 15, 984 
717890—Set Test C-1 Auto P__._...__- 10 0 10 1 11 427 4, 697 
729706—Shieli Antenna C W-22 ss 98 88 10 | 2 11 293 2, 233 
72523)}—Simulator URM-14 ; QS 87 ll 0 10 192 1, 020 
738356—Stand Test A-2.____- Lake 5 0 5 0 5 8, 988 44, 940 
79355}—T able Seorbsy --- | 98 89 9: 1 9 699 5, 481 
8)1318-453—Boresight Set GPM-1_____| 19 18 | 1 0 | 1 1, 532 1, 532 
$1318-5478—Test Set TS-2680__. | 116 116 | 0 3 3 30 90 
871318-5667—Tester MC-1 | 98 0 98 0 97 590 48, 590 
891318-5668—Test Set TS-4140___ 77 | 77 0 1} 1 261 261 
811318-5725—Test Set Tube TV__- 325 164 | 161 | 1 161 220 35, 420 
8)1319-124—Test Set Tube TV-2 28 27 | 1 | 0 | 1 366 366 
8 )1319-128—Test Set Insul PSM | 198 194 4 | 4} 7 133 931 
$)1319-1285—Test Assy AVN IGN 193 159 43 | 8 50 249 12, 000 
8$)1319-1552—Test Set A-14 MAG s 4} 4 0 4 1,773 7, 092 
8$)1319-21535—Test Set Radio TRM-3 20 18 | 2 0 2 50 1, 000 
811319-2157—Test Set an ump-4 88 | 84 | 4 | 3 7 1, 938 13, 566 
811319-21575—TC Radar UMM-19 | 114 | 114 | 0 2 2 2, 500 5, 000 
8)1319-21582—Test Set AN UPM-#8___| 114 | 114 0 | 2 | 2 1,618 3, 236 
8)1319-21585—Test Set AN UPM-8 __| 106 | 106 | 0 | 1 1 778 78 
8)1319-2172—Test Set Radar AN | | | 

UPM-10 is unl ia il a niacin 2 | 0 | 2 | 0 2 3,046 6, 092 
8)1319-21863—-Text Set AN UPM-33__| 29 | 29 0 | 1 1 2, 165 2, 165 
8 )1319-226—Test Set AN UPM-25. 59 | 59 | 0 | 1 1 2, 539 2, 539 
801319-4579—Test Set I-142-B_ : 125 0 | 125 | 0 124 800 99, 200 
801869—Tester Assy P/N 1885... --- 5 | 0 | 5 | 0 | 5 200 1, 000 
901884—Test Assy Port LD 8_- 98 1 | 97 | 0 | 96 | 3,343 | 320,928 
801899—Test Assy Spark PLU _-- 98 | 72 | 26 | 0 | 25 660 | 16, 500 
802150—Tester Auto Inst C1. 98 | 89 | 9 | 2 10 271 2,710 
802415—Tester Cap 400C-MO2._______. 18 | 17 | 1 | 0 1 673 673 
806250—Tester Fue] MD-1- — 23 22 1 | 0 | 1 | 458 458 
806554—Tester Port Tach M__- 98 | 89 9 0 | 8 | 488 | 3, 904 
806555—Tester Var Cap O0-3__. : 98 | 89 | 9 | 0 8 | 380 3, 040 
806604—Tester Gen Reg eA 119 | lil | 8 1 | 8 | 899 | 7,192 
806607—Analyzer Meter Chan-. Ji 114 | 59 55 3 | 58 900 | 52,200 
807385—Tester Mag Inst B-1________-_| 98 | 89 | 9 2 10 179 | 1,790 
808035—Tester Port Elec-A1_. Seaton 174 | 93 81 1! 81 553 | 44,793 


Se ee eee ee ee ee ee a ae eeeEeENYSss_ -- OO 


Number 
Net ro- Re- 5 
Type of equipmen ok quire- | place- | _ ' be Unit 


requisi- cost 
ment ment tioned 


(1) (4) (5) (6) 


7CAC 
809638-5—Tester Power Supply 
813350—Tester Zero Reader 
901520—Turntable Trn Rt. -..--.-.-- 
901615—-Turntable Assy-Inst 
979544-5— W attmeter 
979564-7— W attmeter AN-U RM-43... 
7CAD 
090000— Balancer Flee Port 
095240—Parometer Alt A-1 
170276-8—C alibrator Set 
183600—C hamber Assy 450 In-- 
184300—Chamber Assy Port 
267000—Deflector E-1 FCS 
290900— Fixt Assy Inst Test 
291525—Fixt Assy Pre Trans_.__....-- 
291560—Fixt Test 350 PSI 
441050—Ind Wh alignment 
476740— Mach Hardness Test 
480225— Magnafiux Port 220W....____- 
543750— Microscope Stereo 
737685—Stand Boresight F-1 3 
738376-7—Stand Assy Port D-5 
738381—Stand Assy Therm HC_-_____. 
793615—T able-Tilt Port 
801844—TST Assy EL THM N-3 ..-- 
803600—T ester DWT O-10000 
80£675—Tester, Fabric 
806520—Tester FL. Summator 
807200—T ester Thermocouple 
807235— Meter Interval Test 
807277—Test J Eng Thermoc 
807353—Test M-4 Pr Suit RG 
224155—Cont~ol Temp Ind 
897695—Test Pilot Stati CMB_-- 
809655—Tst Pre Cab Lek Mbl 
811595—Tester Thermoc 
812257—Tester Torque 
N L82869—Ocama V Eng Min Rep---- 
3F3317-79— Freq Meter URM-79_..__- 
33900-208—Gen Sig 1-208C 
3F3936-4—Test Set 1-49 
3F4051—Test Set 1-51 
3F4325-140—Test Set TS-140-PGM_-.- 
3F4325-27—Test Set TS-27-TSM-.- --- 


anonro 


“~ 
CNNHKOCOSC OF KK Oo 
wo 


NOOO OKOOCOON 
i 
Swmoocoroocoronrne SDDmOwWH®D 


SB5 
te 
S+225 


-_ 
co 





one 
SSomoo 


Coror cr 





~1 





—om 
Sore Oost 


Stos 


~ 


_ 


554 | 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
1 
2 7 
0 
1 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 
2 


wo ores BS 














Total project 275 $2, 582, 639 
Rounded to 2, 583, 000 


Project 276. Flying field and shop equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957 $7, 450, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 3, 411, 000 
Fiscal year 1955 2, 839, 737 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of major flying field and hangar 
equipment, such as portable hoists, jack assemblies, shop and warehouse machinery 
powered tools, and equipment, such as air compressors, drill presses, generators, 
hoists, lathes, etc. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides flying field and shop equipment for the 4 air resupply 
groups and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal years 
1955 and 1956. Also included are aircraft starting units for each of the eight 
permanent training sites. This estimate also provides for runway barriers for 29 
Air National Guard flying bases, A major portion of this type of equipment has 
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been required in prior years but has not been procured due to non-availability 
of items. Replacements included in this estimate are for items which have 
reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The increase in this project over prior fiscal years is due to an increase in avail- 
ability in Air Foree Depots of these items and the number of jet aircraft in the 
program over fiscal year 1955 together with replacements and the equipping of 
the 4 air resupply groups and 4 air transport squadrons. The largest increase is 
attributed to the procurement of motor generators and generator units which 
approximate $3 million and are directly related to the aircraft programed for the 
Air National Guard. 


Inven- 
tory, Nat re- | Number 
Type of equipment |Require-| begin- | ~ Rien. Replace-| tobe | Unit | Total 
ment ning of = wit ment | requisi- cost | cost 
budget : tioned 
year 


(3) (4) 5) (6) 


7600 
420250—-Pump fuel dispenser 8-1 : r $37, 908 
429150—Pump port ged=== A-6A 8 3 3, 500 38, 500 

&100 | 
050943—Assembling machine - - 9 a ¢ gol | 6, 408 
114000— Bender tube | (j : f : 1, 664 46, 592 
128725— Brake sheet metal 9 | 4 | 530 6, 360 
131450— Brake sheet metal ¢ f 155 2, 480 
151000— Buffer polisher 8S ¢ ‘ 773 8, 503 
175342-9—C harger | 533 62, 894 
175342-95—C harger 98 | YS 432 41, 904 
175344-4—Charger batt MA-1]. i § 607 71,019 
175344-6—C harger batt Ys Sf ¢ 421 3, 368 
176500—C leaner metal parts - _- : f ’ 101 1,919 
178000—C leaner ‘ j ¢ ) 152 5, 928 
180200—C leaner vac ind ( ) 402 5, 628 
192500—C leaner vapor type ‘ 9 | 719 6, 471 
192850-—-Cleaner vapor type 3: 3 | | 2,546 170, 582 
206000—Comp air port | 1, 097 31,813 
215000—Comp air stationary ---- 154 12, 628 
221821—Compressor MC-2._____-. 26 727 13, 0°6 
221822-5—-Compressor MC-1-- : ; j 1, 827 40, 194 
227550—Crane Port 2T .-- 86 | 2 337 11, 458 
23300%— Degreaser vapor_...----_.-- 552 11, 592 
241405— Dimpling unit- - - -- ¢ 1,005 9, 045 
268770—F laring bead mach -------- g ¢ | 3 1, 808 14, 464 
175348—Charger._.._._---- : | 584 2, 336 
293525— Furnace elec 1850_-._- ( 4 1,815 21, 780 
387501— Grinder valve. 2 | 284 2, 840 
415039—Iron plan pneu- Lat d 136 1, 360 
415035— Planishing iron_ - _- : . &: 350 29, 750 
438482-7— Kitweigh C-1-_ { t , 873 14, 984 
444090— Lathe jewelers_ --_---._- : ¢ 205 3, 280 
452000— Lathe floor mtd ; ¢ ( ; 363 73, 630 
454850— Lift mv port hyd___. amie | 660 56, 760 
459098— Machine contour sawing -- ¢ ; , 960 21, 560 
46339)— Mach honing. ___--__-- | 526 5, 260 
467675— Mach mill bench--_- S| 9 | f 005 13, 065 
469000— Mach mill duplex 52 f 171 372, 892 
47980)}— Machine sewing-.--_--_-- 5 213 8, 408 
48330)— Machine sewing....___.....-. 91 | 137 12, 467 
498629-5—Mach wire mark C-1_-_- j 434 169, 212 
519374-535— Motor gen MD-4 __------ 5 | 5 | 555 | 432, 725 
559777-955— Power supply MB-2._- 95 812 | 99,876 
58 2000—-Press arbor i ¢ ¢ ( 431 | 3, 879 
593000—Prnch trrret cictuniimetssenie > | 2% é 553 | 13, 272 
627575— Rectifier F-1 piehoateiditine st g y 287 574 
623500— Rectifier B-9__- ‘ 736 | 67, 712 
681750—Saw cirenlar bob aere i 4 : 838 | 36,034 
695000 —Saw mach hack emd__-_-.---- 86 ( | 837 8, 370 
706100—Saw tilting arbor .-..-.._--- ( 329 | 632 
800100—Shear Saal } | | 503 5, 030 
801000— Shear throatless : ( : 200 3, 190 
803750—Stand nron assem s } ‘ , 260 | . 680 
844700—Srfacer WW ___............--| | ¢ , 483 . 313 

8210 
321410—Gen set 2-5K W B-12___-_-_- 499 , 405 
32%275—Gen set 5K W Rai ee ate ora | d 1, 000°} . 000 
329200—-Gen set 60K W MD-3_-- ‘ 58 | 15,000 /2, , 000 

8270 } | 
233600—C radel A-B lal 52 2 3 ; 190 | 3, 800 
234300—Crane floor 5000 Ib___._._-- 1, 800 | 3, 400 
750422-3—Trir eng tran__-_-_- } §1 | 1,500 . 500 
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Inven- 
tory, Nek pe Number 
Type of equipment Require-| begin- | **‘ mn Replace-| to be Unit Total 
ment ning of | Guire- ment requisi- cost cost 
budget ment tioned 
year 


(1) 2 : 5) (6 


8220 

750420-6—T ruck eng MC-2 2 237 : f $550 $4, 400 
750430-5—Trlr eng trans F89_. | 22 ; : 3, 056 85, 568 
750504—T rir fus B57... - rel : , : 1, 200 3, 600 

770600—Truck AFTBNK F94.- j 26 ‘ 258 258 
750400 ~—Trailer eng (F89) 8 8 | 8 989 47, 472 
750410—Trailer (F94C) 267 267 
750428-65—Trailer (F 89) d 250 , 000 
774200—T ruck eng trans_. | 3 | 5 ! 135 9, 450 
779000—T ruck eng K-1 76 i i 215 , 620 
780500—T ruck fus AFT F94 45 i 7 , 318 9, 296 
789990—T ruck (B-57) .-- - : | ‘ 300 8, 100 
17-4665-750-000—Gen set 30K W ; 2 | 5s 4,107 213, 564 
17-4665 770) 000—Gen set 60K W __- : , 541 52,7 
17-4780- 530-000—Gen set 10K W f j 38 | f : 3, 203 
927000—W elder are port 98 39 ¢ 5 , 432 
927460—W elder. .---- 9 98 | 7 | 508 
932000—W elder_.....-... " 9S Y » 422 

8200 | | | | 

030375—Air cond A-3_- } f F 5, 000 
082603—Barrier__.- 2 2¢ 2s 5, 635 
116%00—Blower... 441 
117000—Blower ged A2_- ; 3f 36 | 3 | 7 159 
332090—Heater ged H-1_-_-- 7 | 228 ; 296 , 388 
368018—Jack 5T axle A-2 ‘ ‘ 206 272 24 | 104 
368030—Jack 5T WNT B-5 . 542 38) 7$ 265 
368058—Jack 10T WNT B-6-..-- ; G1 | 93 | ys f : 113 
368082—Jack 17T Axle A-4.___.--- 2 | 16 f 199 
368097—Jack 20T WNT B-38 95 2% 2 | ‘ 495 
630020— Maint Plat B+. ‘ 21+ } 22% 202 
630025— Maint Flat B-1 : 88 | 55 3: 3h 145 
630035—Maint Plat B-5- ks posh 06 ‘ : 240 
630040— Maint Plat B-2__------ : | 38 9 | 3 | ( 630 
630165—Maint Plat C-1 : 85 712 | 42 | : 45 
805000—Recharger Oxy. 35 : f 76 | 114 
898730—Tank Lox 50 Gal MA1____-- ( | 2, 342 
898760—Tank Lox 500 Gal___-- 3 é K : 4, 569 
924580—T ruck Nitro B-57 6 j 0 } 800 
924620—Truck Oxy MB-2_-_-- ; 3s \ 5 1, 036 
953525— Trailer Oxy MB-1 Le 76 | t 3 | f 706 
957320—Vac Pump..- ion : : : 650 
17-5405-740-600—Gen Set 5K W___-_- | d | é 1, 637 
343370-20—Motor Gen PU-20-C.___ 95 5 39 | 816 





Total project 276 $7, 449, 579 
Rounded to 7, 450, 000 


Project 278. Food service equipment: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957- Ae ) $16, 000 
Fiscal year 1956 67, 000 
Fiseal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of major items of kitchen, dining, 
and baking equipment such as dough mixing machines, and food baking industrial 
ovens. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides food service equipment for the 4 air resupply groups 
and the 4 air transport squadrons which were activated in fiscal year 1956 and 
for which no procurement had been abe tant, plus replacements for items which 
have reached their estimated life expectancy and are beyond economical repair. 

The decrease in this project from prior fiscal years is due to a general completion 
of procurement of present food service requirements. 


78115—56——-84 





Number 
Require-| begin- re a Replace-| to be Unit Total 
ment ning of ai ment | requisi-| cost cost 


budget | tioned 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


oy part a 
| 3 


Type of equipment 


(1) (2) 


4A AA-741185—Refrig 65 Cu Ft____-. § | 
620-612900—Outfit Baking ...__.___- 58 f . ‘ 15, 147 





Total project 278 $15, ( 612 
Rounded to 16, 000 

Third largest major area, from a dollar standpoint, is that of major 
procurement, where approximately $37 million are requested for major 
items of equipment essential to Air National Guard operations. The 
largest single item is $11.3 million needed for radio equipment. Seven 
and a half million dollars are included for a major items of flying field 
and shop equipment, runway barriers for 29 bases, aircraft starting 
units and other equipment used in support of day- to-day aircraft 
operations. 

One of the results of the change to all fighter interceptor units has 
been the increased requirements for a higher degree of instrument 
proficiency. When our units were equipped with all day fighter 
aircraft the original program of one trainer per wing was satisfactory. 
Now that we are in the interceptor role we must be able to perform 
an all weather mission at any time of day or night. We have accord- 
ingly requested approximately $4 million for these 51 rea flight 
simulators, which completes our total requirement of 78. Aircraft 
and small-arms ammunition will cost $4.8 million and i balance of 
$10 million are to provide for all other support equipment including 
accessory items for use with radar equipment, vehicles, laboratory and 
test equipment. A few items represent new requirements or a replace- 
ment requirement for in-being equipment no longer serviceable and 
not economically reparable but most items are a previously existing 
requirement for items not available to the Air National Guard prior 
to this time. Almost all major equipment, except certain jet ground 
handling and test equipment and some modern radar, is now available 
to us or will be in fiscal year 1957. Even as to critical items, where 
there is still some shortage, the situation is much improved. ’As you 
well understand the Air National Guard equipping standards are far 
below that of the regular establishment. With the receipt of the 
materiel provided for in this estimate, our equipment on hand at the 
end of fiscal year 1957 should approach 90 percent, on the average, in 
all areas, based on the reduced Air National Guard equipping stand- 
ards. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit this breakdown for 
the record on “Construction.” » Proc 
Mr. Deane. Without objection, it will be received for the record. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by budget program 


| | 
Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3) (4 


————S | ee | a 
| 
| 


| 
Planning $206, 529 | $185, 000 $150, 000 
Military construction, continental United States_____- 14, 756, 855 17, 015, 000 | 27, 915, 000 
Military construction, outside continental United 
Renato nticto a: eon a lke oo thes vies 120, 907 103, 000 1, 402, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) _.....- | 15, 084, 291 17, 303, 000 29, 467, 000 
' 


PROGRAM 310: PLANNING 


Requirements by project 





Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
(1) (2) 


Project 
No. 


312 | Investigational engineering planning 
313 | Advanced project planning----__-_--- 





Total program requirements (obligations) - - - 


Project 313. Advance project planning: 
Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1957 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1955 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for expenses incident to development of working drawings 
and estimates of future construction projects to be considered for inclusion in 
future budget estimates. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is to provide funds for working drawings and estimates of funds 
required for construction to be accomplished in succeeding fiscal years at the 
following Air National Guard installations: 


New Castle County Airport, Del $12, 600 
Grenier Air Force Base, N. it 9, 000 
rr rr Ter. 2. Bice wenesevnnmenmeawencces 15, 900 
Philadelphia International Airport, Pa 75, 000 
Memphis Municipal Airport, Tenn 37, 500 


150, 000 


ProGRAM 320: Minirary Construction, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Requirements by project 


Title 1955 actual | 1956 estimat:| 1957 estimate 


321 | Military construction, continental United States....| $14,756,855 | $17,015,000 | $27,915,000 
Total program requirements (obligations) - ---- 14, 756, 855 17, 015, 000 27, 915, 000 
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Project 321. Military construction, continental United States: 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1957------ owe eee ke 4 ... $27, 915, 000 
Fiscal year 1956__ - : Sk a . 17,015, 000 
Fiscal year 1955- , os _ 14, 756, 855 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for construction of Air National Guard facilities in the 
continental United States. This estimate represents a continuing phase of the 
overall Air National Guard construction program. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate provides for improvements to the runway taxiway system at 
bases occupied by the Air National Guard by the extensions of the runways and 
the strengthening and resurfacing of older portions of runways at Great Falls, 
Mont.; Fargo, N. Dak.; and Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. In addition, provision is made 
for runway extensions together with the required squadron facilities at new 
locations to be selected for the Air National Guard squadrons now assigned to 
Jackson, Miss.; Allentown, Pa.; and Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. At 7 locations, 
training facilities will be constructed to support 7 Air National Guard squadrons. 
One aircraft parking apron is programed together with expansion of 2 existing 
aprons and the reconstructing of 3 others. One new supply and armament 
building will be constructed and two existing supply buildings expanded to pro- 
vide required space. At four locations, miscellaneous facilities to support Air 
National Guard flying activities will be built. To support nonflying units, 
facilities will be constructed for 4 communications units, and 3 wing headquarters. 
Also included are funds to defray the cost of avigation easements where required, 
and for engineering costs for Corps of Engineers on Air National Guard construc- 
tion projects initiated in prior years and continuing into fiscal vear 1957. All 
construction programed is to replace facilities which have been determined to be 
beyond economical repair or to provide facilities at locations where they are 
nonexistent. 

This estimate represents a continuing phase of the overall Air National Guard 
construction program and the construction of the items listed herein are required 
to bring the availability of facilities in phase with the strength buildup and assign- 
ment of aircraft to Air National Guard units. The increase over fiscal years 
1955 and 1956 is due to the increase in jet-type aircraft and the replacement of 
F-51's. In fiscal year 1957, all of the Air National Guard fighter-interceptor 
squadrons will be equipped with jet-type aircraft, and all of them do not have 
runways and facilities to accon mcdate jets. ‘The construction of these facilities 
at locations such as Louisville, Ky.; St. Louis, Mo.; and Providence, R. L., account 
for the major increase in this project. 


Air National Guard—fiscal year 1957 construction program 
$$$ $$ 


| 


Fiseal year 
Current status | 1957 Future program 
program 





Gadsden, Ala.: 
Radio relay facility —_- Temporary : $114, 630 | None. 
Motor poo] parking i ; None_--._-- : 1, 920 Do. 
Motor fuel storage. --_-_----- ‘ ha stasl@.weey ‘ 1, 200 Do. 
Engineer services- - : fabxt oats ‘ 7, 065 

Hot Springs, Ark.: 
Radio relay facility -- ; : | Temporary 114, 630 Do. 
Motor pool parking | None....-- 1, 920 Do. 
Motor fuel storage _- do__- - 1, 200 Do, 
Engineer services. - . 7, 065 

Santa Ana, Calif.: 
Radio relay facility—-_--- ee Temporary 114, 630 Do. 
Motor pool parking_-...-.---- habitat None...... . 1, 920 Do. 
Motor fuel storage. - ce la cece 1, 200 Do. 
Engineer services--__----- d J ee 7, 065 

Van Nuys Metropolitan Airport, Van Nuys, Calif.: 
Hangar - - j , In place 
Aircraft parking apron__- do . 
Runway-taxiway system_--- sick ; Partial 1, 600, 000 
Engineer services__ 96, 000 
Armament storage and supply building ...| In place 
Motor service shop---. do. 
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Air National Guard- “fiscal year 1957 construction program—Contir ued 


Fiscal year 
Current status 1957 
program 


Installation Future program 


Van Nuys M¢‘tropolitan apnea 
Motor pool parking...--.-.---------- = In place : None. 
Crash truek station pean : do Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage. seg: a ...do ee Ree ett Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage__---- ; ote : Do. 
Motor fuel storage. .........-------- . tr teeicec : . Do. 
Wing O&T building--- Satie do.___. - : Do. 
TADC building- -- ‘ pare Pee eaes do-_-. . ce Do. 
Firing-in-butt__......-.-- bn es etcess : Do, 
Ammunition storage — do : od Do, 
Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Hangar. a cna aa Pager at, do Do. 
Aircraft parking apron. — _ Tempors ary $291, 600 Do. 
Engineer services_. ---- sal =a 17, 496 
Runway-taxiway system In place , b Do. 
Armament storage and aye ee. Partial Expansion. 
Motor service shop. - .--| In place. None. 
Motor pool parking- ---- ..do Do, 
Crash truck station es:... 7 7 Do. 
aint, oil, and dope storage ’ — Do, 
Aircraft fuel storage -- e ae:... : Do, 
Motor fue] storage. . do Do. 
Wing O&T building do Do. 
Andrews Air Force Base, D. C.: 
Hangar ___- em do Do. 
Aircraft parking apron Partial_ 92, 53 Do. 
Engineer services. -- - ; a sae 5, 
Runway-taxiway system = _.| In place Do. 
Armament storage and supply building Partial Expansion. 
Motor service shop - -- ~ In place None. 
Motor pool parking do Do. 
Crash truck station do Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage .do : Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage. ---- , : do ‘ : Do. 
Wing O&T builiing do : Do. 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Mar ietta, ‘Ga.: 
a OG ae nae do Do. 
Aircraft parking apron. : do Do. 
Runway-taxiway system ; do Do. 
Armament storage and supply building Partial Expansion. 
Motor service shop - -- In place None. 
Motor pool parking---- do Do, 
Crash truck station | do Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage- - do Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage--- do Do. 
Wing O&T building F Temporary 669, 975 Do. 
Engineer s rvices- -. 40, 
AC&W facility - = In place ; Do. 
Springfield Municipal Airport, Ill.: 
Hangar -- js i Ae - do : Do. 
Airmaft parking apron Partial 8, 268 Do. 
Supply and armament storage building do oer Do. 
Firing-in-butt : None ), 000 Do. 
Engineer services , 574 Do. 
Runway-taxiway system ‘ ..| In place-- 7 Do. 
Motor service shop _ -- : do eee Do. 
Motor pool parking Ses do ; Do. 
Crash truck station do Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage ° do Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage. _- do 7 Do, 
Baer Field, Ind.: 
Hangar : ‘ oe do : ee Do. 
Aircraft parking apron 4 do anaes Do. 
Runway-taxiway system > ae es Do. 
Armament storage and supply building. -- do an Do. 
Motor service shop - -- 2 ; do Do, 
Motor pool parking ae Temporary ....-----| Replacement. 
Crash truck station--- oe In place . _.| None. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage ae 7 ae Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage--- ea neasee a ae Do. 
O&T building. __- sy es None- ---- ; Do. 
Sioux City Municipal Airport, I Iowa: 
Hangar. paacacdechuaway wd 1 eens Socnisdigise tel Do. 
Aircraft parking apron. Sane ciesene oar Do. 
Runway-taxiway system- “5 es : al Do 
Armament and supply storage bullding- Temporary-.--- 74, 28% Do 
Motor pool parking-- a | Sense nehemeson] , Do. 
Encineer services. - ---- 


Motor service shop. - -. 
Crash truek station : 
Paint, oil, and dope storage. 
Aircraft fuel storage... - --- 
Motor fuel storage 
Firing-in-butt 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
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Air National Guard—fiscal year 1957 construction program—Continued 


| 
| Fiscal year | 
Installation Current status 1957 | Future program 
program | 


Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky.° | 
Hangar Temporary-.----- $699, 600 
Supply and armament storazg e facilities 
Motor service shop 
Motor pool parking 
Crash truck station 
Paint, oi]. and dope storage Sigocie = 
Aircraft fuel storage--_ in as Partial_______- 
Motor fue} storage a ” a 
Firing-in-butt ee ....| None... 
Ammunition storage hn cis : 32, 643 Do. 
Engineer services... _- a 87, 416 
Runway-tariway system --.---- “In place- : a Do. 

Anoka County Airport, Minneapolis- St. Paul, 

Minn : 
ONT ce ccices Ps cowie 99, | Do. 
Aircraft parking apron_. Gales oe dan 291, | Do. 
Supply and armament storage a er 3 Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage__.___- ie : ; Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage hone . Do. 
Motor poo! parking ie ASE gh sets : Do. 
Motor service shop abe alia 8, Do. 
Crash truck station. ____- ozs att 7. 395 | Do. 
Runway-taxiway system_.__.__-- ‘ ¢ = ; Do. 
Motor fue] storage. ........-.----- cbtmactune va Do. 
Ammunition storage..__.......__-_-- : 32. 643 | Do 
Firing-in-butt.....___- ita aw docaees a eee 50, 000 | Do. 
a NN SS ne tee clei 184, 093 | Do. 
Engineer services- -.--_- Ao oils 121, 501 | Do. 

Jackson, Miss., area: | 
Hangar 7 J Ad , 699, 600 Do. 
Aircraft parking a; ron. _- 2 he OS eee i ca 291, 600 Do. 
Supply and armament storage facilities... -_-| ; we seine 174, 283 Do. 
Paint, oil and dope storage ‘ ets. mee Mee: 4. 050 Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage__-_-- a= 74, 000 Do. 
Motor pool parking ‘ sake ae 8, 544 Do. 
Motor service shop. _._.----- . ‘ ee ; a 48, 815 Do. 
Crash truck station : SS aeciaiia aaa ao Sia 37, 395 Do, 
Runway wares... :. | 417, 600 Do, 
Motor fuel storage - _- ‘ eines None Be 2, 400 | Do. 
Ammunition storage : ie, a 32, 643 | Do. 
Firing-in-butt * amaihasn cent ee om ea 50. 000 | Do. 
Roads and utilities egueatiewes ee oes 84,093 | Do. 
Engineer services 

Key FielJ, Miss.: 


207, 883 | Do. 
48.815 | Do. 
8, 544 Do. 
37, 395 | Do. 
4, 050 Do. 
74, 000 Do. 
2, 400 | Do. 
50. 000 Do. 


Aircraft parking apron__-- eM se oa ce | 291, 600 Do. 
| 
| 





: Temporary 7 | Replacement. 
Aircraft parking apron cee : ss | None. 
SOU 3 fa ics sennknawddsiuieteee RES tien waite 
Runway-taxiway system In place __---- 3 Do. 
Armament storage and supply building_._-_-__| Temovorary aa ....-| Replacement. 
Motor service shop-__--.-_- poe ccerainc lca ne see Sateen Do, 
Motor pool parking ss | Partial---_- | .....--| Expansion. 
Crash truck station.__..-_- | Temnorary---.- .--------| Replacement. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage -_-_-- ashen nes do pa ae Do, 
Aircraft f1el st¢ rage nelle eo | None. 

Photo reconnaissance labore story. a _.| Temvorary ; | Replacement. 
Engineering aviation company buik ling. emer s [ipa aos ...| None. 

Lambert Ficld, Mo.: 
Hangar --- Sd ad aa oa ee 5 é 699, 600 | Do. 
Aircraft parking apron ‘ : ..do ; 291, 600 Do. 
Runway-taxiway system ; | In place sie : ‘ Do. 
Supply and armament storage fac ilities acd Temporary 191, 083 | Do. 
Motor service shop - -- * do 48,815 Do. 
Motor pool parking ote a denatdee do... ; noel 12, 000 Do. 
Crash truck station ...-| In place See hl Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage_.___._-_-- .------| Temporary col 4, 050 Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage None ; | 74, 000 Do. 
Wing O&T bnilding__--_---- 2 Temporary _.| Replacement. 
Roads and utilities aa Kiatnsilaineieedgh re ; 118,915 | None. 
Engineer services ...........---- see aan = a 86, 404 

Gore Field, Great Falls, Mont.: 

Hangar- ; onal | In place. | Do. 
Aircraft parking apron | Partial Expansion. 
Runway-taxiway system -___- ; : Foca hes 275, 600 | None. 
Engineer services. om bees | 16, 536 | 
Armament storage and supply bufiding | Partial ; ..| Expansion. 
Motor service shop - - ----- a In place- 
Motor pool parking waraibee es 
Crash truck station - amie a : 

aint, oil, and dope storage Tat a en 
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Air National Guard—fiscal year 1957 construction program—Continued 


Installation 


Aircraft fuel storage... --.--- 

Motor fuel storage - - 

Firing-in-butt__. 

Grenier Air Force Base, Manchester, N. H.: 
Hangar -- ; 

Aircraft parking apron 

Engineer services - - - - 

Runway-taxiway system-.--. 
Armament storage and supply building. 
Motor service shop - - - 

Motor pool parking. 

Crash truck station. 

Paint, oil, and dope storage- 

Aircraft fuel storage-. 


Hector Field, Fargo, N. Dak.: 


Hangar 

Aircraft parking apron i 
Runway-taxiway system -.-- é 
Armament storage and supply building. 
Engineer services - -- 

Motor service shop - - .- 

Motor poo! parking 

Crash truck station - is asnictaaiaaidal 
Paint, oil, and dope storage- 

Aircraft fuel storage.-.- 


Mansfield Municipal Airport, Ohio: 


Hangar-~ 5 

Aircraft pe arking apron ; 

Engineer services _ 

Runway-taxiway sy stem ___-- 
Armament storage and supply building.. 
Motor service shop 

Motor pool parking 

Crash truck station 

Paint, Oil, and dope storage 

Aircraft fuel storage- . 


Toledo Express Airport, Ohio: 


Hangar 

Aircraft parking apron 
Runway-taxiway system_- 
Armament storage and supply ‘building. 
Motor service shop 

Motor pool parking... ....-....-- ‘ 
Crash truck station_--_- 

Paint, oil, and storage building 
Aircraft fuel storage 

Motor fuel storage 
Firing-in-butt______- 

Ammudaition storage 


Roads and utilities.......- ae oe oe 


Engineer services 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa.: 


Hangar~ avant 

Aircraft parking apron. 

Supply and armament storage facilities _ - - - 
Paint, oil, and dope storage 


Aire raft fuel SRD. Blin cadasins nihitatneeliet tie 


Motor pool parking_------- 
Motor service shop. ..-..---------- 
Crash truck station_--- 
Runway-taxiway system. -_.--- 
Site preparation - - - - - 

Motor fuel storage_ - 
Firing-in-butt_._-.--~- 
Ammunition storage ---_--- San 
Roads and utilities...........--.-- 
Engineer services- -- --- 


Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pa. 


Hangar. 
Aircraft parking apron. 


Runway-taxiway I ania nnnnnnmentes- 


Armament storage and supply punaing. 
Motor service shop. ....-.------------ 
Motor pool parking 

Crash truck station_- 

Paint, oil, and dope storage- 

Aircraft fuel storage 

Motor fuel storage. -.-..-.......--.---- 
Wing O&T building 

Engineer services. --- 


Gore Field. Great Falls, Mont.—Continued 


Fiscal year 
1957 
program 


Current status 


In place 
do... 
do 


Temporary 
None 


| In place 


Temporary 
do... 
do-_. 


| In place--- 


| Partial 


Temporary ------ 
In place. 


do-. 


do. "156, 300. 


52, 000 | 
12, 498 | 


In place- 

eile 
do 

do-- 


he emporary 


In} place. 


Partial .- 


| In place- 


do 
Temporary 


| In place- 


do 


None 


| In place. 


.do 
None 


bE soni 


.do 

a 
_do 

do... 

.do 

Nets ; 
eS ee 


2, 400 


32, 643 
113, 173 


74, 694 | 
1, 399, 200 | 


480, 240 
308, 683 
8, 100 
148, 000 
17, 088 
62, 335 
37, 395 


1, 379, 995 | 
762, 665 | 


3, 000 
50, 000 
32. 643 

207, 758 


293, 826 | 


| In place----- 


lied 


ier reat 


| Partial_- 


In place- 


ay ™ 


Ns inde 


..| None__--- 
| In place 


50, 000 | 





Future program 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


| Replacement. 


Do. 
Do. 


| None. 


Replacement. 
None. 


Do. 


Expansion. 


None 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Expansion. 
None. 

Do. 
Replacement. 
None. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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Air National Guard—fiseal year 1957 construction program—Continued 


| Fiscal year | 
Installation | Current status 1957 Future program 
program 


North Central Airport, Providence, R. I.: 
Hangar. 
Aircraft parkine apron- 
Supply and armament storage facilities. 
Paint, oi!, and dope storage_- 
Aircraft fuel storage _- i ‘ i 
Runway-taxiway system__..___- 7 In place- 
Motor poo! parking... ae Soainecintatl naa 
Motor service shop 
Crash truck station 
Motor fue! storage. -. 
Firing-in-butt cae ee Se . 
Ammunition storage________- cinwdiatd es ed : 32, 443 | Do. 
Site preparation ; | ‘ a cielieiiaeteatt neha 
Roads and utilities Cee j N . 97 | Do. 
Encineer services. -_ 
Sioux Falls Municipal Airport, S. Dak.: 
Hangar_. ees pinlebe atid f Do. 
Aircraft parking apron. Sean a . neve — Do. 
Runway-taxiway system artis : 254. § Do. 
Envineer services. ey | 
Armament storage and supply building.__--____| Partial__._____- : _.....| Expansion. 
Motor service shop eras ey ee naan None. 
Motor pool parking. et ae ; bo sae ; = Do. 
Crash truck station Me ait eel Ae. : 3 ptleds taka Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage hae a ; : : | Do. 
Aircraft fuel storaze__ : ana pas sniedatareel ; a Do. 
Motor fuel storage. __ cases : do... : Do. 
Chattanoora, Tenn.: | | 
AACS facility ata ale Partial ; Do. 





Motor pool parking. ae : None____- 92 Do. 
Motor fuel storage. _____- s os aoa ited cell ' Do. 
Engineer services 

Hensley Field. Dallas: 
Hangar _ siidieccnn , Temporary if Do. 
Aircraft parking apron. ; i None..... : 237. Do. 
Runway-taxiway system In place- aretaa Z Do. 
Supply and armament storage facilities. -..._- Temnorary-.-..-.--. 91, Do. 
Motor service shop ca wh 1 é : Do 
Motor poo! parking...............-__--- None... . | Do, 
Crash truck station . a ; s Tn place.._... 7 Do. 
Paint. oil, and dope storage..__.______._____- None.....-- | ? Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage__-- cule In place.____- se Do. 
Motor fuel storage. ____- ‘ Se a = td Do. 
Ammunition storage__-__-_- : ss .| Temporary : Y Do. 
Engineer services. 

Byrd Field, Richmond, Va: | 
Hangar In place Do. 
Aircraft parking apron Temporary. 291, 60 Do. 
Supply and armament storage facilities TS icciiig , 682 Do. 
Runway-taxiway system | Partial F xpansion. 
Motor service shop ...| Temporary 8.815 | None. 
Motor noo] parking Nore an , 544 Do. 
Crash truck station ‘ sé do cnek 395 Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage - do ee 0: Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage _....| In place e ‘ Do. 
Motor fuel storsge | None ange ; Do. 
Roads and utilities ..do 7 | 12! Do. 
Engineer services 

Martinsburg Municipal Airport, W. Va.: 
Hangar- None | Oo Do. 
Supply and armament storage facilities do ; 74, 2K: Do. 
Paint, oil, and dope storage do ‘ Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage do | ; Do. 
Runway-taxiway system | In place Do. 
Aircraft parking apron do Do. 
Motor pool parking. None 8. ! | Do. 
Motor service shop do | 48 815 | Do. 
Crash truck station do 37 395 Do. 
Motor fuel storage do 2. Do. 
Firing-in-butt ‘ do ; f Do. 
Ammunition storage_- do 32, 443 | Do. 
Roads and utilities do ie 17% Do. 
Engineer services _ _- 

General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Hangar In place A Do. 
Aircraft parking apron do y | } Do. 
Runway-taxiway system Partial j Do. 
Runway lights do 
Site preparation 
Engineer services 
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Air National Guard—/fiscal year 1957 construction program—Continued 


Fiscal year 
Current status | 1957 Future program 
program 


Installation 


General Mitchell Field, Milwaukee, Wis.—Con. 
Armament storage and supply building ..| Partial Expansion 
Motor service shop In place None 
Motor pool parking do 1 
Crash truck station- do Do. 
Paint, oil and dope storage ss : do Do 
Aircraft fuel storage : do Do. 
Wing O&T building Temporary Replacement 
AC&W facility _ __- In place None. 

Anchorage International Airport, Alaska (P331): 
Hangar - a Partial : Do, 
Aircraft parking apron = do ‘ "3 2. ¢ Do, 
Runway-taxiway system In place Do. 
Supply and armament storage facilities Partial 60, Do. 
Motor service shop Temporary Replacement. 
Motor pool parking Partial 5, 923 None 
Crash truck station ‘ None 59, 832 Do. 
Paint, oil and dope storage _--_- do ; Do. 
Aircraft fuel storage __-. ‘ ; do ’ Do. 
Motor fuel storage do Do. 
Roads and utilities be ‘ do 23,7 Do. 
Engineer services - -- 


ProGRAM 330: MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Requirements by project 
Proj- | 
ect 
No. | 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


(1) (2) (3 (4) 


331 Military construction, outside continental United 
| States_- 5. Re oat: $120, 907 $103, 000 $1, 402, 000 


Total program requirements (obligations) 120, 907 "103, 000 1, 402, 000 


In the major construction area we have an urgent requirement for 
approximately $29.5 million to provide for new construction and the 
expansion and improvement of existing facilities. Our construction 
requirements generate from the expansion of our personnel strength 
and our accelerated jet conversion program. 

In fiscal year 1957, all of the Air National Guard fighter-interceptor 
squadrons will be equipped with jets but at the present moment all 
of them do not have runways to accommodate jets. Because the 
aircraft will be on board, the extension of runways cannot be deferred. 
It is imperative that facilities be expanded for 13 squadrons. I am 
happy to report that five of the site problems, which have plagued us 
for years, have been recently resolved. This list includes Baltimore, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and Providence. There are no 
problems for the other eight squadrons. Furthermore, the United 
States Air Force has recently approved use of Kelly Field in Texas 
for Air National Guard operations and this will solve the installations 
problem that has existed at Brooks Air Force Base. 

All construction provided for represents either a new requirement 
stemming from a program change or a previously existing requirement 
for new construction or the replacement of in-use facilities which are 
beyond economical repair. 

Before concluding, gentlemen, allow me to say that the units and 
men of the Air National Guard, have made full use of the resources 
which this Congress has seen fit. to provide. Daily we see this evi- 
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denced more and more. We feel that with the assistance that you, 
and the United States Air Force, provide in fiscal year 1957, our units 
will be in a position to cope with any situation that may arise. May 
I personally assure you that the people of the United States will get 
the maximum return for every dollar you provide. 

Gentlemen, members of my staff and I are happy and ready to 
provide you with any additional information you desire. 


COMMENDATION OF GENERAL WILSON 


Mr. Scrivner. General, if there ever was any doubt in the minds 
of anyone as to the value of the Air National Guard, I would make 
this comment; namely, that your enthusiasm is so contagious that it 
should dispel any doubt which anyone has had about it. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the results which you have stated as a 
matter of fact and not as bragging or boasting at all, but just sheer 
actual facts, are evidence of the fine work that the Air National 
Guard has been doing and I would say must undoubtedly be the 
result of some of your enthusiastic leadership. 

While you have given the Air Force a great deal of credit, I think 
you should take some credit for the results to yourself, your staff, and 
the officers and men of the Air National Guard. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. After listening to your statement, particularly as 
it related to some of your unannounced and unexpected scrambles, it 
would seem to me as though your reference to the Air National Guard 
as part of the Ready Reserve, the word “ready” should be spelled 
with capitals. The record which these units made in getting off the 
job and out to the base and into the air is really quite illuminating. 

However, I am wondering now if you have an idea that inasmuc 
as the committee has been so cooperative and so sold on the value 
of the Air National Guard that you would feel, perhaps, that we are 
getting to be a ‘‘soft touch.” 

General Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The reason | ask that is because of a hasty calcula- 
tion which I have just made. You have a request for about a 30 
percent increase this year. You have told a pretty good story as to 
why you need it. Is this going to be pretty close to a leveling off 
or are we going to have to anticipate a request for an increase of 
about 30 percent every year? 

General Witson. Mr. Scrivner, that is based entirely upon our 
program, and our personnel. We are gradually reaching our strength. 
We are up to over 82 percent. We will only gain 4,700 people next 
year. The rate of gain drops each year. 

Our construction is tied directly to the newer type aircraft coming 
in, and which are available to us. We have not tried to build until we 
know we need the runways. Now that we have the aircraft coming 
on board, we are having to go forward with the longer runways. After 
all units are converted the construction should drop down to a replace- 
ment basis of the World War II facilities which we are still using and 
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we plan on a lower priority for that in order to try to keep our budget 
in line with what we are doing. 

Our management and operations costs will continue to come up, sir. 
We still will go up to an increased number of pilots from now until 
1960, and any time you increase your number of pilots you increase 
the number of flying hours and that is the big cost, and it will continue 
to go up. 

In regard to our major equipment we are approximately 90 percent 
equipped, and that should begin to drop. 

Actually, the budget will increase as more modern aircraft are 
coming into the program, and if I may go off the record for a 
minute 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

(General Wilson off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words as the more complex planes come 
into the hands of the Air National Guard, as they properly should; 
if the pilots are to be as proficient as we want them to be, then, of 
course, as you pointed out, instead of having the very low requirement 
of one man to maintain an F-80, with the higher performance planes 
you will require more maintenance? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The statement which you have made about mainte- 
nance and operations cost increasing is along a parallel line with the 
statement made by the Regular Air Force as to the reasons why their 
maintenance and operations costs are increasing. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. At any rate, you do indicate that in 1 or 2 fields at 
least there will be a gradual tapering off and you will perhaps reach 
what we have referred to many times as a plateau, but in some of your 
operations with the increased complexity and cost of operations you 
do not see much prospect for that dropping? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even with all the efficiency which vou have told 
us the Air National Guard develops and maintains? 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

General Bocart. Mr. Scrivner, may I assure the committee that 
this program has been through exactly the same screening process 
as the rest of the appropriations and that it has been thoroughly 
prepared and checked against the program and against the availa- 
bility of equipment. We consider this to be a realistic and a close 
estimate for fiscal vear 1957 by the Air National Guard. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Bogart, you have been in a position now 
to watch some of these developments, and you have heard the same 
statement which we have heard from General Wilson about the fine 
record made by the Air National Guard. Do you generally, and the 
Air Force as a whole, agree with the evaluation which General Wilson 
has placed upon the Air National Guard? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir; we do. We feel that the progress 
which has been made by the Air National Guard has been outstand- 
ing and that their results have been exceptionally good. We are 
very pleased with the whole operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. You really feel we are getting our money’s worth 
out of what we are spending? 

General Bogart. P Gcetalnly do; yes, sir. 
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WORLD WAR II AND KOREA ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Scrivner. General Wilson, one of the shortcomings of the 
average American is that he does not have too long a memory about 
some things. When the war is over, we are prone to forget a little 
too soon. As a matter of refreshing the memories of the Members of 
Congress generally and the public, it might be well for you to place 
in the record a statement of the contributions made in World War IT 
and in the Korean war by the Air National Guard. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They did make a tremendous contribution and the 
records of some of these men in some of these units was astounding. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The public should know that. 

General Witson. We will be glad to furnish that information, Mr. 
Scrivner. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Prior to 1941 the National Guard had organized only 19 observation squadrons 
and was in the process of organizing 10 additional squadrons when World War 
II was declared. The National Guard units which entered Federal service as 
ae aviation included 800 officers and 4,000 enlisted men together with 400 
aircraft. 

They saw action in Europe, Africa, and the Far East or Pacific area. The 
speed in which the units were mobilized, coupled with the brilliant fighting records 
of individuals as well as Air Guard units, clearly demonstrated the value of the 
trained citizen soldier. 

After World War II the National Guard was made an M-Day force subject to 
immediate mobilization in the event of enemy aggression. 

The Air National Guard was authorized a strength of 58,000 military personnel. 
After the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in 1951 a toal of 22 Air National Guard 
wings consisting of 486 units with a strength of 45,600 military personnel were 
ordered to active duty. Two of the tactical flying wings saw action in Korea 
within 5 months after being ordered to active duty. Only a portion of the records 
of the thousands of Air National Guardsmen who were called to active duty for 
the Korean conflict was kept. Of known records it was disclosed the Air National 
Guard flew 37,000 combat sorties, dropped 44,000 HE bombs, thousands of tons 
of napalm bombs on enemy targets, fired 30,000 rockets and 15 million rounds 
of ammunition, and shot down 165 enemy aircraft. Many citations were awarded 
to Air National Guard units and to individuals. The units which did not get 
into combat furnished the Air Force with invaluable skills together with experience 
so necessary in carrying out an accelerated training program. 

This is conclusive evidence that the Air National Guard can be counted on in 
any emergency. It is our aim to justify and keep the confidence and whole- 
hearted support of this Congress and the American people. 


STANDARD OF TRAINING 


Mr. Scrivner. From what you have told us purely as a matter of 
fact as to the record made by the Air National Guard teams in gun- 
nery in competition with the United States Air Force Worldwide 
Gunnery Meet, it would look to me as though the standard of training 
in that area was at a very high level as well. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 


COOPERATION WITH AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Mr. Scrivner. You have touched on it to a very great degree, but 
I just want to especially emphasize one of your activities, and that is 
the close tie-in which you have with the Air Defense Command; 
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namely, that the Air‘National Guard units now have a great part in 
that program, and are not to be merely day fighters, but all-weather 
interceptors. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, you will be able, if the time comes and the Air 
Defense Command says it is required, for Air National Guard units 
to be out on the line and into the air on a very short notice, to give 
that much added defense to the Nation? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We hope that the time never comes when you have 
to do it, but if the times does come, I think the public should feel 
better, knowing that there are these many men who are not soldiers 
by profession but who are in the service of our country as an avocation 
who are ready to go whénever the bell rings. 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 


SECTIONS 5, 81, AND 252 OFFICERS 


Mr. Scrivner. I would like to ask you just one question about 
waht you referred to as sections 5, 81, and 252 officers. 

How are these provisions in the law which we wrote into the 
National Defense Act working; namely, sections 252, 5, and 81? 

General Wiison. Mr. Scrivner, we think that it increases the ability 
of the Guard to do its mission by havi ing these people who are { familiar 
with the guard program at the locations of these various commands to 
explain and assist the commanders in the understanding of the guard, 
because many times you find people who do not understand the Na- 
tional Guard, and we find that it is a great kelp to us. 

This is the first year that we have been able to really get the people 
in these positions. 

Mr. Scrivner. My recollection is that that is the philosophy which 
motivated the language which was placed into the bill. Would you 
suggest or recommend that the language be carried in the bill for 
another year? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATES 


Mr. Davis. General, as a matter of the actual command of the 
units of the Air National Guard, they are under the command of the 
governors of the various States? 

General Witson. That is correct, when not in a Federal status. 

Mr. Davis. Each State has what they call a chief of staff? 

General Witson. An adjutant general, normally. 

Mr. Davis. An adjutant general? 

General Witson. That is Tight, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you look to the adjutant general of each State for 
the direct relationship between the Air National Guard of that State 
and the Department of the Air Force here in Washington, for instance, 
or the Air National Guard Bureau? 

- General Witson. According to law, the National Guard Bureau 
is the channel of communication between the Department of the Air 
Force in the case of the Air Force, and the units. Now, the channel 
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goes to the adjutant general of the State who is the governor’s chief 
of staff. In the case of both the Army and the Air Force he has an 
Army staff and an Air staff which advise him on each of the matters, 
and then it goes from the Air staff down to the units, sir. 

Mr. Davis. As a general pattern, each State has what might be 
called an assistant chief of staff, or a deputy chief of staff, or some- 
thing of that nature, who is the closest level of responsibility to the 
Air National Guard in that State? 

General Witson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. He is selected by the governor; is he not? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any control over that at all? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Normally the Governor selects the 
adjutant general and the governors select the most qualified man 
that they have in the State for this high position. He is then put 
before a board for Federal recognition. His papers come into Wash- 
ington and they are examined for his Federal status as to whether he 
qualifies. If he qualifies, then he is given a Federal status comparable 
to the State status which has been given by the State. However, 
he must be qualified in accordance with Air Force regulations or Air 
National Guard regulations which are Air Force regulations, in fact, 
as to certain eligibility requirements. 

Mr. Davis. A minute ago you used the term “if they are not 
federalized.”’ 

When does an Air National Guard unit become federalized, and 
how does the Governor, for instance, have any control over that. at all? 

General Wiison. A unit becomes federalized in two different ways. 
One is under an emergency declared by the President, which in the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955 authorized the President to call up 
1 million men of the Ready Reserve. 

All guard units are part of the Ready Reserve. So, therefore, if 
the President decided that he has a requirement, under his authority 
under the Reserve Forces Act he could call the guard units. 

All he does is issue an order to the governors and those units are 
placed on duty and they are in a Federal status. The second way, of 
course, is in case of a congressional declaration of an emergency. 

Now, the governor has control of the units when they are not 
ordered by the President or by the Congress and he can call them to 
State active duty for floods or any other State emergency that may 
arise. However when they are called to duty in that way they are 
paid from State funds and not Federal funds. 

General Bocarr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR DEFENSE AUGMENTATION PROGRAM 


General Witson. We have a very unique situation in this Air 
Defense augmentation program which I would like to discuss off the 
record. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

General Witson. (Discussion off the record.) 

Under this augmentation plan the pilots that are sitting runway 
alert are ordered to active duty for 1 to 59 days, varying. The normal 
tour from 2 to 10 days and at that time they are under Federal 
control. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Under what section of the law? 

General Witson. That is under section 233—D of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is really what you have referred to as the 
augmentation of the Air Defense Command program of constant alert? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. In fact, this is the first time 
that any Reserve force unit has ever performed an active duty mission 
while the unit was on an inactive duty status. 

Mr. Davis. Does each commissioned officer of the Air Force who 
might be released to inactive duty now have a Reserve obligation 
following his release from active duty? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; depending upon when he got in and 
how long he served on active duty. If it was after the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act—or I believe there was an amendment to the Selective 
Service Act, but I am not quite sure which one—he picks up an 8-year 
obligation if he came on board after that act was passed, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Can he fulfill that obligation by service in the Air 
National Guard? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What would be the advantages of his fulfilling that 
obligation to the Service in the Air National Guard? 

General Wiison. Well, the advantages are that he has a unit in 
which to serve; he has equipment which can be utilized; it is a home- 
town organization and he can complete his obligation for service in 
the Air National Guard in the same way as in the Reserves. As far 
as completing his obligation he can do it in either the Reserves or the 
Air National Guard. 

Mr. Davis. This is not too strange a request for a member of the 
Congress to receive: 

Suppose you have a young officer who is about to be released to 
inactive duty, and he writes in and asks you for the best advice he can 
get as to whether he should fulfill his Reserve obligation by service in 
the Air National Guard of Wisconsin, how should that be answered? 

General Wiison. He can complete his obligation by service in the 
Air National Guard of the State provided there is a vacancy for him 
in the grade in which he comes off active duty. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should he do that instead of going into some 
other organization? 

Mr. Davis. That is what I want you to answer, General Wilson. 

General Wiison. I would say it is up to his choice. We have a 
wonderful program. From a unit standpoint, there is no difference 
so far as completing his obligation. He can do it just as good in one 
as he can in the other. It depends upon what he likes. If he wants 
fighters and if he likes to fly fighters, we have fighters. Maybe in 
the Reserves in his location they will not have anything but troop 
carriers, and maybe that is the type of organization he wants. 

We have a program, however, which is in operation in more com- 
munities than the Reserves at the present time because we are located 
in every State. 

General CaLLAHAN. General Wilson, I am sure you would want the 
record to show that there are fighter-bomber units in the Air Force 
Reserve. 

General Witson. That is right. 
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General CALLAHAN. There are Air Force Reserve units which are 
equipped with fighters. 

General Witson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It would depend, then, upon the organization and the 
facilities available to the Air National Guard or the Air Force Reserve 
in the particular community in which that man was going to be 
located? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Is that about the size of it? 

General Wrison. That is exactly right, and he can complete his 
obligation in either one. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Davis. Do we have the request for military construction for 
the Air National Guard before us at this time? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is that in a later hearing? 

General Wiison. No, sir; that is right here. 

Mr. Davis. All of these items which are before us under program 
321 have been previously authorized; have they not? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; these are new items that are in this vear 
for funding in fiscal vear 1957. They have been authorized under 
Public Law 783. ‘That is correct. Funding is requested here and 
the construction has been authorized. 

Mr. Davis. Tell us-what that means. 

General Witson. Public Law 783 is a law that was passed to assist 
in the building of the Reserve forces armories and facilities for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. All of our construction is done under 
Public Law 783. 

Mr. Davis. You are not dependent upon the annual military public 
works authorization of which there is one pending at the present time? 

General Wixson. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Each of these requests for military construction have 
been screened through the adjutant general of the various States in 
which the facilities are located? 

General Witson. That is correct. We do this in coordination with 
the States, because, after all, they have to furnish the land to put it 
on, and they have to also furnish the land for extensions of the run- 
ways. We do not buy any of that. That is all furnished to us at no 
cost. 

Mr. Davis. The responsibility for setting up a priority of construc- 
tion within the States rests with the adjutants general of those States? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. It is handled on the basis of study and 
cooperation between the National Guard Bureau and the adjutant 
generals. It is worked out in coordination with the adjutant generals 
of the various States. 

Mr. Davis. If you have a certain sum of money available for mili- 
tary construction for the Air National Guard, the decision as to 
whether that would be used, we will say, for a hangar at General Billy 
Mitchell Field or for a runway extension at Truax, would be on the 
basis of the priority established by the adjutant general of the State 
of Wisconsin? 

General Wiitson. Not necessarily, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. Tell us what that would be decided upon? 

General Wiison. That would be decided between the National 
Guard Bureau and the State, and also dependent upon the type of 
aircraft which would be used and other elements of the program. In 
other words, there could be a priority between a hangar and type 
of aircraft. You have to have the runway before you need the hangar. 
So, it would be worked out in that way. In all instances everything 
that is in this budget has been worked out with the States concerned. 
The land and so forth is available, and that has been worked out based 
upon the priorities established between the Guard Bureau and the 
State and has been confirmed by the State authorities. 

General Bocart. Mr. Davis, I think that we should make it clear 
that there are actually three projects covered in military construction. 
The total requirement is $29,467,000. We have a requirement in 
project 313 for advanced planning in the amount of $150,000. We 
have a requirement for military construction in the continental 
United States which is in the amount of $27,950,000 and the require- 
ment under project 331 for military construction outside the conti- 
nental United States is in the amount of $1,402,000. The latter is 
all at Anchorage International; is that right? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. In anything which you have submitted to the com- 
mittee, General, about these various installations, and I am referring 
now to project 321 which is the actual military construction within 
the continental United States, has there been an indication given as 
to where each of these particular requests this year fits into the over- 
all construction requirements at that installation? 

In other words, here is General Billy Mitchell Field in Milwaukee, 
for instance, where there is before us a request for $930,680. 

Do we have anywhere in our committee records an indication as 
to what we have already done by way of Air National Guard facilities 
at General Mitchel Field, and then what we are going to need as you 
presently contemplate it, if you get this particular project completed? 

General Witson. I do not think that is in our records, but I would 
be glad to furnish it, Mr. Davis. You see, this is all done in accordance 
with a master plan established for Billy Mitchell Field, for example 
and for all other fields. We work with the CAA and the owners of 
the field as well as the other people who are operating on the field. 
It is a joint master plan which has been worked out for all people who 
are operating from the airport. 

Mr. Davis. For how many of these separate installations are you 
requesting military construction funds? 

General Witson. Twenty-nine, as I count them, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Basically, I think what it resolves itself into is knowing 
about what you have there now. In other words, you are not starting 
from scratch at any of these 29 installations; are you? 

General Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. You already have something at these locations? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. That has all been coordinated with the 
owner of the facilities and the State and the CAA. In some cases 
it is improvement of existing facilities. We have had a master plan 
for construction for the Air National Guard going for the past several 
years in order to meet our increased personnel requirements, our 
increased aircraft requirements, and our increased parking aprons 

73115—56——85 
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that are required for the newer type aircraft and we have this planning 
on which to proceed. This is our last big vear, and it will drop down 
from this point in future years. We tried to phase our runway 
extensions, for example, a year ahead of the time we need the air- 
craft, so that we will have the runway extensions and the aircraft at 
the same time. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose that at each of these installations—and I am 
sure it will be just a matter of getting it from your existing master 
plans—that we were to have a brief statement as to what you have 
there now in the way of facilities and then what your master plan 
contemplates that you will be providing in future years at each of 
those installations. 

General Witson. Yes, sir; we can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Davis. I think that would give us a kind of a preview of what 
we can anticipate in the years ahead. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; we can give you that information. 

Mr. Davis. Provided, it meets with the Chairman’s approval. 

Mr. Deane. Yes. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 1330.) 


FACILITIES AT ANCHORAGE 


Mr. Davis. At Anchorage, what do you have in the way of Air 
National Guard facilities at the present time? 

General Witson. We have right now an interim facility. It is very 
small. We do not have sufficient hangar space, parking aprons and 
so forth. The facilities which were put in there recently were designed 


to take care of the requirements as we saw them at the time. Now 
we are going to have to expand as the unit has expanded and we 
have got to do it in 1957 in order to take care of the unit’s require- 
ments and they have been given newer aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Is it the usual thing to have an Air National Guard 
operation and an Air Reserve operation at the same site? 

General Wiison. That depends, sir. That depends upon the popu- 
lation and whether there are enough people to support both units. 
For example, at Dallas, Tex., we have the Navy, the Air Force and 
the Air National Guard all located at Hensley Field. At New 
Orleans, when we finish Alvin Callendar Field we will have a jointly 
utilized base there. At Sioux Falls, S. Dak., where you have a town 
with a population of only 35,000 it will not support more than 1 unit. 
Those matters are worked out in conjunction with the Department 
of the Air Force as to whether the two units can live and progress. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Deane. General Wilson, you have made a splendid presenta- 
tion, and we commend you and all those connected with this program, 
and wish you every success. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, this concludes our consideration 
of the Air Force appropriation requirements, other than that for the 
military construction program which will be presented at a somewhat 
later date. 
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WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS BRANCH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/ 
COMPTROLLER 

LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT) 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

MAJ. GEN. |D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. LEONARD P. ZAGELOW, CHIEF, MEDICAL MATERIEL DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF PLANS AND HOSPITALIZATION, OFFICE OF 
THE SURGEON GENERAL 

HAROLD M. HOFFMAN, CHIEF, CLOTHING AND TEXTILES SECTION, 
DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

L. C. FICKETT, DEPUTY CHIEF, SUBSISTENCE BRANCH, AIR FORCE 
SERVICES DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
SERVICES, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. TRACY L. ROBERTS, CADET STORE OFFICER, COMMAN- 
DANT OF CADETS, HEADQUARTERS, USAF ACADEMY, LOWRY 
AIR FORCE BASE, DENVER, COLO. 

WILLIAM A. STRATHEARN, CHIEF, GENERAL SUPPLIES STOCK 
FUND, MANAGEMENT SECTION, GENERAL SUPPLIES BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY. HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 


Mr. Deane. General Bogart, will you please introduce the next 
item for consideration? 

General Bocart. Mr. Chairman, we now have for consideration all 
of the Air Force working capital funds which consist of the Air Force 
stock fund with its several divisions, and the Air Force industrial 
fund with its several programs. 


CHANGE IN THE Stock Funp Since CoMPILATION OF THE BuDGET 


Mr. Chairman, we have a change in the Air Force stock fund since 
the President’s budget was compiled which is due to a revision of the 
General Supplies Division estimates. 

As you will recall, last year, with the agreement of the committee, 
we went into a test operation for fiscal year 1956 on the General 
Supplies Division of the Air Force stock fund. We have had now 6 
months’ experience in the operation of the General Supplies Division 
and at the time of the preparation of the President’s budget we were 
estimatiag certain levels of capitalization of inventory. 

As a result of the first 6 months’ experience there have been certain 
changes in the property classes included in the General Supplies 
Division and certain changes in the inventory position which result 
in a change in net effect on the expenditures for fiscal 1957. 

The President’s budget shows a figure of minus $25 million and 
our revised estimate is now minus $13 million. 
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Our presentations are based upon the revised position and all of 
the figures which you will review this morning are in accordance with 
that revision. 

The industrial fund stands as presented in the President’s budget. 

I should like to point out that we are not asking for appropriations 
in these accounts this morning. 

Our principal witness, Mr. Chairman, is Miss Mary E. Riggs, who 
is Chief of the Special Funds Branch of the Financial Management 
ns Directorate of Budget, Headquarters, United States Air 

orce. 

Miss Riggs has a prepared statement, and we have prepared state- 
ments for each division of the stock and industrial funds. 

Miss Riggs’ statement appears in section A of this working book 
which, because of the special nature of these requirements, is some- 
what different than the working books we have been using, as you 
are aware. 

Mr. Deane. We are glad to have you with us, Miss Riggs. 

Before you go into your statement, will you please indicate how you 
are associated with the staff of General Bogart? 

Miss Riaes. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Deane. 

As General Bogart mentioned, I am the Chief of the Special Funds 
Branch which is 1 of 3 branches within the Financial Management 
Division. The Division is responsible directly to the Director of the 
Budget, General Bogart, who in turn, is responsible to the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller reports to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Financial Management, to the Chief of Staff, and to the Secretary of 
the Air Force, in turn. 

Mr. Deane. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Miss Riggs, you have heard the off-the-record discussion and we 
will follow that procedure, and you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE, WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


Miss Rices. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, gentle- 
men, before we proceed with the Air Force stock fund presentation, 
per se, I would like to touch briefly upon the authority and overall 
basic purpose of our working capital funds, that is, stock funds and 
industrial funds. The authority for working capital funds, within 
the Department of Defense, is the National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 172d). As you will recall, the objective 
as stated in the act is as follows: 

* * * Tn order more effectively to control and account for the cost of programs 
and work performed in the Department of Defense, the Secretary of Defense 
is authorized to require the establishment of working-capital funds in the De- 
partment of Defense for the purpose of— , 

(1) Financing inventories of such stores, supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment as he may designate, and 

(2) Providing working capital for such industrial-type activities, and for 
such commercial-type activities as provide common service within or among 
the departments and agencies of the Department of Defense, as he may 
designate. * * * 

The Air Force stock fund and Air Force industrial fund, both 
working capital funds, were established July 1, 1950. We have pres- 
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entations and working books for each of these funds. The material 
is arranged in the order of the legislative stated purposes; that is, 
first, the Air Force stock fund, which deals with the financing of 
inventories of items, and second, the Air Force industrial fund, an Ferg 
deals with industrial-type activities or services. 


AIR FORCE STOCK FUND 


The stock fund functions as a revolving fund and finances the pro- 
curement and the cost of initial transportation of certain common 
usage items of materiel. The fund is, in turn, reimbursed for issues 
made. The primary source of reimbursement to the fund is sales to 
Air Force and other Department of Defense personnel and activities. 
The funds required by the Air Force activities to reimburse the 
stock fund for sales made to them are included in the applicable 
appropriation fund requests. The stock fund also serves as a holding 
account for the inventories of items required for day-to-day operations, 
as well as materiel reserve requirements. 


STATUS OF CASH WORKING CAPITAL 


The cash-working capital available in the fund is sufficient te 
provide the required procurement through fiscal year 1957; therefore, 
no appropriation of funds is requested. The estimated cost of goods 
for fiscal year 1957 is $1.2 billion as compared with $597.1 million in 
fiscal year 1955. The estimated sales for the same periods are $1.2 
billion and $634 million respectively. We have a chart which por- 
trays, first, the cash working capital availability, and second, the 
distribution of the availability by the operating divisions of the stock 
fund. 


Air Force Stock Fund status of cash working capital 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1955 Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 


Balance 
June 30, | Increases Increases 
’ Balance 
1954 (+) or (+) or 
,| at June decreases 
(=) 


Increases 
+) or 

decreases 
(—) 


Balance 
at June 
30 


Balance 
at June 
30 


Availability: 
Total available 
Incoming transfer 
Rescission 


Net availability 





Distribution of availability:! 
Aviation fuels 
Medical-dental 


Commissary ? 
Air Force Academy 2 
General supplies 2 


Total allocated 146, 300 53,125 | 199, 425 
Unallocated 40. _ 425, 000 | 000 {S58 853, 126 | 71, 875 51,875 


Total availability 


1 Minus figures, in the distribution of availability section, represent the amount retufned to una'lecet: 
eash account of the stock fund over and above the amount contributed. 
2 Established July 1, 1955. 
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The first section, availability, reflects the balances as of the end of 
each fiscal year beginning with June 30, 195 94, and ending with June 
30, 1957. In addition, the changes that have been made to the cash 
Ww orking capital are shown. On June 30, 1954, we had a balance of 
$256.3 million which was increased to $571.3 million by June 30, 1955. 
The availability was increased by transfer from unobligated balances 
of prior year Department of Defense appropriated funds. The trans- 
fers were made in accordance with section 405 of the National Security 
Act Amendments of 1949, and were to provide for expansion of the 
stock fund to include other common-use items. The expansion did 
not get underway as originally planned. The Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act for 1956 included provision for, among others, a 
rescission of $300 million of the cash working capital then in the Air 
Force stock fund, thus leaving a balance of $271.3 million. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABILITY 


The cash working capital of the fund is made available to the operat- 
ing divisions as required to provide for financing their operations. 
Likewise, when cash is generated by any given division, which is 
excess to its operating needs, the excess amount is withdrawn from the 
division and held in the unallocated account of the stock fund which 
is available to finance required inventory increases and other stock- 
fund operations. 

In two of the three divisions operating prior to July 1, 1955, you 
will note that we are generating cash. They are the Clothing and 
Medical-Dental Divisions. There will be more about this in the 
division presentations, but basically the generation of cash has come 
about through the drawdown of inventories. By June 30, 1957, the 
total amount that is to be withdrawn, in excess of the amount initially 
contributed, is $19.7 million from the Clothing Division and $32 million 
from the Medical-Dental Division. By the same token, you will note 
that additional cash is provided the Aviation Fuels Division, which 
was also operating prior to July 1, 1955, in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, 
thus increasing the $150 million balance on June 30, 1955 to $211 
million on June 30, 1957. The details relative to these increases were 
discussed with this committee as a part of the aviation fuels panel 
presentation. Basically, it is geared to the increased consumption 
requirements as associated with the flying-hour program, and the 
required buildup in operating and reserve stocks consistent with our 
storage capability. 

The other three divisions, Commissary, Air Force Academy, and 
General Supplies, began operations on July 1, 1955. The initial cash 
working capital required by these new divisions was provided from 
the cash generated by the other divisions and the available balance 
of the overall stock fund cash account. Further expansion is con- 
templated in the General Supplies Division, which is operating on a 
test basis during fiscal year 1956, and it is anticipated that the cash 
working capital required for this ‘planned expansion will be provided 
from the cash available within the Air Force stock fund. This chart 
and the ones, to follow, as well as the detailed estimates, include only 
the results of actual and projected operations of the six divisions as 
they are presently operating. They do not reflect any planned increase 
in scope in operation. The value of inventories that will be involved 
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in any planned expansion is not known at this time and, therefore, 
cannot be included in the details that follow. We have more details 
on the planned expansion later. 


MOVEMENT OF CASH 


As touched upon earlier, our life and blood, in the stock fund, is 
dependent to a great degree upon the collections from sales to our 
customers. This chart portrays the cash balance and summary of 
transactions, or so to speak, it is a summary bank statement. 


Air Force Stock Fund—consolidated cash schedule 


{Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 





Cash on hand, beginning----._._-___- ; $136, 887 $532, 871 $289, 871 
Plus: Collections 663, 607 1, 065, 972 1, 216, 151 
Minus: Payments-_---- a Stalin See . pa aecanied 582, 623 1, 008, 972 | 1, 203, 151 


Subtotal ; si ca : : ae 217, 871 589, 871 | 302, 871 
Plus or minus change to contributed cash - se 315, 000 | —300, 000 | 0 


Cash on hand, ending aan 532, 871 289, 871 302, 871 


You will note that the stock fund began business in fiscal year 1955 
with $136.9 million. Collections during the year exceeded payments 
by $81 million, and we add the net increase in contributed cash 
which, as you will recall from the previous chart, was $315 million. 
Thus we have $532.9 million available to start business in fiscal 
year 1956. Again, our collections are expected to exceed our pay- 
ments but in a lesser amount this year, $57 million. From this we 
deduct the $300 million rescinded by the fiscal year 1956 appropria- 
tion act and end the year with a cash balance of $289.9 million. 
During fiscal year 1957 the margin between collections and payments 
is expected to narrow even more, with a net increase of $13 million 
to our balance forward. Thus the projected balance as of the end 
of fiscal year 1957 is $302.9 million. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The overall results of our operations can best be portrayed through 
the use of the balance sheet. This chart reflects the consolidated 
account balances as of June 30 for each of the 3 fiscal years. 
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Air Force Stock Fund consolidated balance sheet 


(Thousands of dollars] 


June 30. 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


ASSETS 
$532, 871 $289, 871 $302, 871 

104, § 127, 703 150, 687 
Inventories: 


Active stocks ; . 434, 292 412, 878 
317, 341 321, 225 


Excess or surplus stocks awaiting disposal_......_.....__-- 3, | 2, 603 1, 653 
Total inventories 7. 735, 756 
Due in from undelivered purchases to be paid from other 


SE CNR ite os cant ascedcnnccccdnstsiccacdueus sieateue 





LIARILITIES AND INVESTMENT 





Liabilities: Accounts payable , 592 | , 298 118, 753 





Investment: 
Contributed cash: 
.¢ ; 219, 425 
Unallocated a a as ee ai ; K 51, 875 
Capitalized inventories AS | 8, 47! 915 174 
Changes to investment —115, 913 


Total investment . 065, 1, 070, 561 





Total liabilities and investment , 185, 1, 189. 314 


In the Asset Section, you will note that we have carried forward the 
cash balances from the previous chart. The increase in accounts 
receivable, over the June 30, 1955, balance, is associated with the 
expansion that occurred during fiscal year 1956 and our increased 
volume of business in fiscal year 1957. The value of the overall total 
inventory balances is rather meaningless from year to year when you 
have a combination of expanded scope and a drawdown in on-hand 
inventories; therefore, these will be dealt with in the division pre- 
sentations. However, the net increase from $547.6 million as of 
June 30, 1955, to over $700 million on June 30, 1956 and 1957, is 
related to the 3 new divisions that were established on July 1, 1955. 
The net effect of the withdrawal of cash in fiscal year 1956 and the 
increase in scope of operation, which resulted in an increase in the 
value of inventories, leaves the stock fund with total assets valued at 
approximately $1.2 billion as of the end of each of the fisacl years. 

The accounts payable comprise the total liabilities of the fund, and 
the increase from $66.6 million on June 30, 1955, to over $100 million 
on June 30, 1956 and 1957, is likewise related to the expansion in 
ou of operations and increased volume of business mentioned 
earlier. 

Due to the upward and downward adjustments in cash balances 
previously discussed and upward adjustments in the value of capital- 
ized inventories, resulting from the expansion in the scope of operation 
that occurred in fiscal year 1956, you will note that the total invest- 
ment of the United States Government remained relatively stable at 
approximately $1.1 billion. Now for a summation and a word 
regarding our future plans for further expansion of the stock fund. 
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PLANNED EXPANSION 


The Air Force is constantly on the alert for areas or functions where 
working-capital fund techniques can be effectively applied. Stock 
fund operations are utilized wherever it is considered that more effec- 
tive supply operations can be accomplished through internal controls 
which are separate from item stock accounting. The stock fund pro- 
vides for, as was mentioned earlier, all procurement requirements of 
the items designated for inclusion in the six divisions of the Air Force 
Stock Fund. This includes provision for the required inventory 
buildup, as well as for the issues made to satisfy immediate consump- 
tion for day-to-day operations. The funds required by the Air Force 
for consumption have been requested in the respective appropriation 
areas. The stock fund includes provision for the procurement for 
resale to these Air Force consumer activities, as well as for other 
authorized customers. 

As has been mentioned earlier in the Air Force presentations, we 
have plans underway to expand the General Supplies Division of the 
Air Force Stock Fund. This Division presently includes centrally 
procured consumable supplies in approximately 126 Air Force and 
Federal supply classes stocked in continental United States depots. 

This Division is operating on a test basis during fiscal year 1956, as 
cleared with the chairman of the committee, to determine (1) the 
advisability of extending this type of operation worldwide and (2) 
whether it should encompass additional categories of centrally pro- 
cured consumable items of materiel. 

We have now had 6 months experience with the test operation and 
are planning to extend it to include base support stocks in continental 
United States depots sometime prior to July 1, 1956. During fiscal 
year 1957 our plans provide for the capitalization of oversea depot 
stocks. We also have plans underway to extend this division to in- 
clude base stocks. Since the plans and procedures for this proposed 
expansion have not been completed, the effect on the detailed opera- 
tions has not been incorporated in the estimates and the charts just 
presented. 

METHOD OF FINANCING TEST OPERATION 


During the test operation in fiscal year 1956 all funds for reimbursing 
the stock fund were provided the Air Materiel Command. It is be- 
lieved that the stock fund operation will be more effective with the 
implementation of complete consumer funding. Our plans provide 
for the introduction of base level funding, as distinguished from con- 
tinuing the practice of funding the Air Materiel Command, for reim- 
bursement to the stock fund for issues to the bases. It is believed 
that true consumer funding will bring about earlier recognition by the 
bases of their complete management responsibility and that the im- 
plementation of our plans for this division of the stock fund will result 
in a more effective operation. We propose to institute consumer fund- 
ing with the least practicable delay consistent with the capability of 
establishing the required procedures and accounting techniques. It 
is planned that consumer funding will be instituted during fiscal year 
1957 except for certain oversea areas. During fiscal year 1957 we 
propose to continue the practice of providing the Air Materiel Com- 
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mand funds for reimbursing the stock fund for issues made to these 
excepted oversea areas. 


EFFECT OF RESCISSIONS 


Mr. Deane. Let me ask a question right at this point. What effect 
did the rescissions last year have on your programs in the industrial 
fund and stock funds? 

Miss Riaas. We had a rescission of $300 million in the stock fund. 
We have been able to proceed with the implementation of the General 
Supplies Division on a limited basis within the remaining cash avail- 
ability in the overall stock fund. This we have been able to do as a 
result of cash that has been generated through the drawdown of 
inventories in our Clothing Division and our Medical-Dental Division, 
more details of which we have in the individual division presentations, 
and from the remaining balance of the overall cash account. 

Mr. Deane. Were there any unusual hardships that resulted by 
virtue of the rescission by the committee? 

Miss Riaas. There have been no undue hardships that we have 
encountered. At the time of the presentation to the committee last 
year the thinking was that the General Supplies Division possibly 
could be implemented on the basis of a larger scope of operation than 
we have been, in fact, able to carry out. 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be proper to 
say we have been able to proceed on a sound basis in the development 
of new activities of the stock fund and that we have not had any 
difficulty in proceeding according to our revised plan. 


INSTITUTION OF CONSUMER FUNDING 


Mr. Deane. On pages 9 and 10 of your statement you have a pro- 
jected program. You state, on pages 9 and 10: 


Our plans provide for the introduction of base level funding, as distinguished 
from continuing the practice of funding the Air Materiel Command, for reim- 
bursement to the stock fund for issues to the bases. It is believed that true 
consumer funding will bring about earlier recognition by the bases of their com- 
plete management responsibility and that the implementation of our plans for 
this division of the stock fund will result in a more effective operation. We 
propose to institute consumer funding with the least practicable delay consistent 
with the capability of establishing the required procedures and accounting 
techniques. It is planned that consumer funding will be instituted during fiscal 
year 1957 except for certain oversea areas. During fiscal year 1957 we propose 
to continue the practice of providing the Air Materiel Command funds for reim- 
bursing the Stock Fund for issues made to these excepted oversea areas. 

Do you feel in these programs or projected plans that you do have 
them on a sound basis? 

General Bogart. I think so, Mr. Chairman. As you will recall, 
in our various budget programs in the ‘‘Maintenance aad operations” 
appropriation, under the new structure we showed transfers of amounts 
from the central procurement accounts into the local procurement 
accounts in almost every instance. ‘Those were to cover the consumer 
or base level funding rather than the central procurement funding 
where we now purchase from the stock fund or where we plan to pur- 
chase from the stock fund. I believe that we have the situation fairly 
well planned out, and I think it is under control and can be accom- 
plished during fiscal year 1957 in accordance with this plan. 
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Mr. Deane. Please proceed. 

Miss Riaas. That completes my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask a question of Miss Riggs before we pro- 
ceed further. | 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Scrivner. 


EXPLANATION OF STOCK FUND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. The maiter of the stock fund to a great many people 
is rather mysterious. I will admit that when I was first introduced 
to it a few years ago it was a little difficult for me to understand. 
Having heard about it for years I feel that I have a fairly compre- 
hensive understanding about the entire operation. 

Perhaps in your statement, Miss Riggs, where you talk about this 
test operation, somebody in the Air Force—and I do not know any- 
one who is better able to do it than you—ought to set out a compara- 
tive picture. In other words, you should set out something so all 
of us can understand it, as a comparison with our experience in 
civil life. 

Sometimes this operation has been referred to as fundamentally 
much the same as the operation of Montgomery Ward, where they 
have the large stock of goods in the catalog and people come in to 
buy; or to Western Auto Supply, on auto parts. 

You could go down the line to say: 

“This is what we have. This is the civilian counterpart. 

“This is where we get our funds. This is where the civilian activity 
gets its funds. 

“This is how we sell. ‘This is how they sell. 

“This is how our people buy. This is how they buy.” 

Can you do that? 

Miss Rigas. Yes, sir; Mr. Scrivner, I believe I can. Shall we 
take the commercial practice first? 

Mr. Scrivner. I believe we should take it one stage at a time and 
keep it as near a parallel as possible. 

For instance, where do you get your first start on this operation? 
Where do you get your first supplies and your first money? Where 
does the civilian concern get its first supplies and its first money? 
How does the whole transaction generate? 

You may want to give it to us briefly here and elaborate on it 
later for the record. 

Miss Riees. Yes, sir. In the case of the military service, to begin 
a new division of a stock fund we determine the items that are to be 
incorporated in that particular division and to be stock-funded. 
The inventories that are on the shelves are capitalized or are received 
as free inventories to begin business. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe the word “capitalized” should be defined, 
so that anybody picking up the record will understand it. 

Miss Rigas. We would commonly refer to ‘“‘capitalized” as having 
received inventories without the stock fund bearing the cost. Those 
inventories have been procured from appropriated funds that have 
been made available within the Department of Defense. The total 
amount of the initial cash working capital of the Air Force stock 
fund has been provided from unobligated and unexpended balances 
of funds previously appropriated to the Department of Defense. 
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(The following additional information was submitted): 


The Air Force stock fund is an entity established pursuant to appropriate con- 

essional authority and embraces certain categories of material consumed by the 

ir Force. Organizationally, the Air Force stock fund is subdivided into divisions 
based on category of material with each division an entity in itself insofar as actual 
internal operations are concerned. 

Many of the fundamental techniques of operation in the Air Force stock fund 
are somewhat similar to the method of operation of a private mercantile establish- 
ment. We both buy for resale, and of a necessity must maintain inventories at 
appropriate levels to satisfy the scope of business with which each of us deal. 
Also, we must both have an active inventory screening policy to insure that we do 
not permit the accumulation of “dead stock”’ or “‘frozen assets’? on the shelves. 
The lack of such a policy would have a direct bearing on the ability of either 
concern to (a) carry out its basic objective, that is, to satisfy the demands of its 
customers: and (b) maintain a fairly stable price level while at the same time 
adhere to its basic pricing policies. 

There are two basic differences between the purposes of a stock fund and a 
commercial establishment. The stock fund is an adjunct to our military logistics 
system necessary for the security of this country, and prices are established to 
recoup only those direct expenses associated with the procurement and resale of 
the items. The commercial concern operates on the basis of satisfying the demand 
of the public. or its customers, with prices being established at a level to provide 
a reasonable margin of profit. 

The following comparative schedule portrays the primary actions and functions 
essential to the operation of both the Air Force stock fund and a private mer- 
eantile establishment: 
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Mr. Scrivner. Thank you, Miss Riggs, for your statement. We 
are always glad to have you with us. 

Miss Riees. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Because you add a little different color and touch 
from that which we get’ from most of our other witnesses. 

Miss Rices. Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Col. Leonard P. 
Zagelow, who is Chief of the Medical Materiel Division, Directorate 
of Plans and Hospitalization, Office of the Surgeon General, Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force. 


Mepicaut-DeEentTAL Division 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Colonel Zacetow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
prior to presenting the financial and inventory aspects of the Medical- 
Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund for fiscal year 1957, I 
should like to briefly discuss the operation of the Armed Services 
Medical Procurement Agency, Brooklyn, N. Y. Through the use of 
1 organization representing the medical procurement interests of the 
3 services, it is possible to effect maximum economies by the elimina- 
tion of duplicated efforts. This goal was realized through the coordi- 
nated efforts of the Surgeons General of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force in consolidating and unifying the methods employed in the 
standardization, cataloging, and procurement of all standard medical 
materiel. The requirements and stock-control offices of the three 
services furnish their procurement requirements to the Armed Serv- 
ices Medical Procurement Agency in accordance with a coordinated 
phased buying program. The fact that these offices are located in 
the same building as the procurement agency, facilitates a simulta- 
neous and coordinated review of Army, Navy, and Air Force require- 
ments, and cross servicing of stocks prior to initiation of procurement. 
In other words, stock overages of 1 service are used whenever pos- 
sible to satisfy partially or completely the requirements of 1 or both 
of the other 2 services. Thus, materiel for the medical services 
procured from commercial sources by the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency represents only those requirements remaining 
after cross servicing of all overages. Governmental economies are 
further effected by screening the requirements of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and selling excess service assets to that 
agency. During the period July 1, 1953, through June 30, 1955, 
$3.7 million, representing  seedieaanie 20 percent of the total Air 
Force medical procurement, was obtained from overages of the Army 
and Navy. During this same period, the Air Force sold $9.9 million 
worth of materiel to other Government agencies. 


PROGRAM 


The Medical-Dental Division of the Air Force stock fund was 
initially established on July 1, 1953, for the purpose of financing 
inventories of medical and dental supplies and equipment. This 
Division makes sales to Air Force using activities, other Government 
agencies, and other authorized customers. In the case of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, the stock fund is reimbursed from funds availa- 
ble in the “Operation and maintenance,” “Research and develop- 
ment,” and the “Air National Guard’ appropriations. The 
appropriated dollars to finance these purchases from the stock fund 
are presented in each of the appropriation areas mentioned. 
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Score AND INVENTORY POSITION 


At the inception of the stock-fund operation in the medical materiel 
area, inventories amounting to $105.9 million were capitalized. 
These inventories represented medical supplies and equipment at 
Zone of Interior depots. In addition, materiel due in from prior-year 
procurement was capitalized. After the first year of operation under 
the stock-fund concept, the decision was made to expand the scope of 
the medical-dental stock fund to include the inventories at Zone of 
Interior and oversea bases and oversea depots. This expansion 
provided additional inventory assets in the amount of $31.7 million. 
The total beginning inventory for fiscal year 1955 was $113.8 million. 
During that fiscal year the inventory was reduced to $99.7 million. 
Further reductions are contemplated in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 
By the end of fiscal year 1957 it is expected that the inventory will 
have been reduced to $80.4 million. 

These inventory reductions over the past several years have been 
accomplished by carefully screening requirements against available 
assets and restricting procurement to fast moving items and items 
necessary to bring the inventory into a balanced position. Much of 
the medical materiel owned by the Air Force was acquired initially as 
the result of an Army-Air Force stock split; and procurements effected 
prior to fiscal year 1954 to support a planned Air Force larger than 
provided for in current peacetime and mobilization plans. This 
previously procured inventory also contains supply items to initially 
equip treatment facilities currently under construction. 


























COMPARISON OF SALES TO INITIATED PROCUREMENT 























A fiscal year comparison of sales versus the procurement program 
for the same period shows that without exception the sales for each of 
the fiscal years have been considerably higher than the stock replace- 
ment. Stock replacements during fiscal year 1954 represented 26 per- 
cent of sales as compared with 54 percent in fiscal year 1955. It is 
estimated that in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 the percentage of stock 
replacement to sales will be 58 and 62 percent, respectively. Only 
essential replacements to balance inventory assets and to meet cur- 
rent operating requirements are effected. 


STOCK FUND CUSTOMERS 





The major portion of sales, in all years, is to Air Force activities. 
In fiscal year 1957 it is estimated that $19.9 million of medical supplies 
and equipment will be purchased by the Air Force. The balance of 
the sales, amounting to $2.0 million, will be made primarily to other 
Government agencies. 

CASH REQUIREMENTS 





Because of a sound selective procurement program, and maximum 
utilization of existing inventories, Medical-Dental Division stock fund 
sales have always exceeded the procurement initiated in each fiscal year. 
This chart summarizes the cash collections and disbursements with the 
resulting effect on the cash balance held in the Treasury to the credit 
of this Division as of the end of each fiscal year. 
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Medical-Dental Division. Air Force stock fund cash schedule 


[Thousands of dollars] 
| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1954 55 1956 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning 
Plus: collections 


11, 724 | 
19, 728 12, 944 
—15, 000 —8, 000 


4,728 | 4, 944 | 3 


In fiscal year 1954, the first year of operation, $1 million operating 
cash was provided to this Division. During this fiscal year the col- 
lections exceeded the payments by $7.3 million, making available at 
the beginning of fiscal year 1955 a total cash working capital amount- 
ing to $8.3 million. During fiscal year 1955 a review of the cash work- 
ing capital requirerrents of the Medical-Dental Division indicated 
that the amount of $15 million could be returned to the unallocated 
cash account of the Air Force Stock Fund. This action provided a 
beginning cash position of $4.7 million for the current fiscal year. 
During this year estimated collections will exceed payments by $8.2 
million. During fiscal year 1956 the Division plans to return $8 
million to the unallocated stock-fund account. As of January 31, 
1956, $4 million of this $8 million had been returned. At the beginning 
of fiscal year 1957 we anticipate available working cash of $4.9 million. 
The collections are estimated to be $8.9 million more than payments 
during fiscal year 1957. The available cash then will be $13.8 million, 
which will be reduced by $10 million through an additional return to 
the unallocated cash account, thus completing the fiscal year 1957 
operation with $3.8 million cash on hand. 


INVENTORY POSITION 


The fiscal year 1957 ending inventory position totals $80.4 million. 


OPERATING STOCK 


16.9 percent of the inventory, valued at $13.5 million, is required 
to meet authorized stockage objectives of consumption and replace- 
ment materiel for the peacetime force. This inventory represents 
3 months of replacement and consumption issues on hand at Zone of 
Interior depots and oversea depots, 3 months’ pipeline from Zone of 
Interior depots to oversea depots, 3 months on hand at worldwide 
bases, and 1 month in pipeline from depots to bases. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mobilization reserve stocks, which comprise 79.5 percent of the 
total inventory value, amount to $63.9 million, and consist of medical 
materiel required to support those forces contained in approved Air 
Force war plans. These stocks are specifically identified and con- 
trolled and may not be used for peacetime operating purposes without 
specific authorization by Headquarters, United States Air Force. To 
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minimize the loss from deterioration and obsolescence, stocks are 
rotated through peacetime issues to the maximum extent possible. 
The extent to which deteriorating items of reserve materiel are 
stocked has been limited to those amounts which can normally be 
rotated through current peacetime issues. The average procurement 
lead time required by medical commercial suppliers is approximately 
6 months for supplies and 1 year for durable equipment items. 


ECONOMIC RESERVE 


Economic reserve, amounting to 3.3 percent of the total inventory, 
is valued at $2.7 million. Stocks which are beyond the requirements 
of the current year, but can be applied to a portion of our anticipated 
sales program during the next 3 years, are classified as economic 
reserve. These stocks were procured in past years against procure- 
ment objectives which were substantially higher than those currently 
programed. Experience has shown that we could expect to receive 
only a small percentage of the book value in the event these stocks 
were disposed of as surplus. It is therefore considered more economical 
to retain the items in the economic reserve to meet foreseeable require- 
ments. Prior to the initiation of procurement for additional operating 
stocks, the economic reserve inventory is screened for applicable 
assets. All material in this category is available for sale to the Army, 
Navy, and other Government agencies. 


EXCESS STOCK 


As in all materiel operations, technological improvements and scien- 
tific developments in medical equipment and supplies, and new 
methods of therapeutic treatment of sick and injured personnel have 
caused a portion of the assets owned by the Medical-Dental Division 
of the Air Force Stock Fund to become obsolete, necessitating their 
disposal as surplus. At the end of fiscal year 1957, it is anticipated 
that three-tenths of 1 percent of our stock will fall in this category. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The financial status of the Medical-Dental Division of the stock 
fund as of the end of each fiscal year is summarized on the balance 
sheet. 
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Medical-Dental division, Air Force Stock Fund balance sheet 
[Thousands of dollars ) 





June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 


1954 1955 1956 1957 


Cash on hand i ete ‘ tae $8, 386 $4, 728 $4, 944 
Accounts receivable. -. ‘ aah 5, 462 2, 209 2, 269 
Inventories: 
Active stocks_- MASE Deg Shasta wbhbnd = ekki 31, 552 | 36, 487 | 24, 897 
Reserve stocks_- Fairy } 50,177 | 60, 351 64, 571 
Excess or surplus stocks.-.--._._- ‘ and 311 | 2,898 | 1,003 


Total inventories 82, 040 | 99, 736 90. 471 
Due in from undelivered purchases to be paid from other 
ORIN iis aos ee tn~ ria 1, 067 311 


Total assets._.-.--- s ee ta 96, 95 5 106, 984 


LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 


Liabilities: | | 
Accounts payable ; a 611 | 1, 219 1,714 
Stock withdrawal memes ~ te 5, 251 | 0 0 
LvOMMNNN 33.565 Bahai dsadassse pebbdtnd deadé 91,093 | 105, 765 95, 970 


Total liabilities and investment 96, 955 | 106, 984 | 97, 684 


The working cash balance is maintained at an operational minimum 
consistent with the status of fluctuations of balances in accounts 
receivable, inventory levels, and accounts payable. These fluctua- 
tions are caused by phased procurement programs basically geared to 
quarterly cycles, as well as the rate of collections, payments, and 
issues. 

The accounts receivable balances at each year-end position remain 
fairly constant for the past 3 years. You will recall that the sales for 
fiscal years 1955-57 also remain fairly constant during this same 
period and are approximately $7.5 million less than during fiscal year 
1954. This reduction is related to a one-time requirement for initial 
equipment for medical facilities. The increase in accounts receivable 
from $2.2 million in fiscal years 1955 and 1956 to $2.5 million in fiscal 
year 1957 is consistent with the anticipated increase in sales. 

oa : , 

The details relative to the value of inventories were presented 
earlier. You will note that there is an appreciable reduction in 
inventories on hand; $99.7 million, $90.5 million, and $80.4 million, 
respectively, for fiscal years 1955-57. These reductions reflect the 
results of efforts by the Air Force to utilize on-hand inventories to 
satisfy operating requirements, thus holding the inventories at the 
lowest possible level consistent with program requirements. 

The total assets of this division of the stock fund are 107, 97.7, and 
86.7 million dollars as of the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

The accounts payable balances as of the end of the 3 fiscal years 
are 1.2, 1.7, and 1.7 million dollars, respectively. This represents 
approximately 9 to 14 percent of the volume of procurement require- 
ments of this division as of the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 
1957; the total United States investment is 105.8, 96, and 85 
million dollars, respectively. This decrease in total investment is 
primarily due to the cash returns made to the unallocated cash account 
which have been made possible by the reductions in on-hand inven- 
tories. 
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That concludes my prepared statement. 

Miss Riaes. Mr. Chairman, our next witness is Mr. Harold M. 
Hoffman, the Chief of the Clothing and Textiles Section, Directorate 
of Supply, of the Air Materiel Command at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base. Mr. Hoffman is presenting the Clothing Division of the 
Air Force stock fund. 

CiLotuina Division 


Mr. Manon. You are going to give us a statement as to supplies on 
hand, additional requirements, and the fiscal picture generally with 
respect to clothing? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Clothing Division of the Air Force stock fund began operation 
July 1, 1950 pursuant to section 405, Public Law 216, approved 
August 10, 1949, for the purpose of financing inventories of uniform 
clothing required throughout the Air Force. At the same time the 
Air Force introduced the clothing monetary allowance system which 
is a method of furnishing clothing to airmen on a cash allowance 
basis. The airman, therefore, is the principal customer of this 
division of the stock fund and except for the initial clothing allowance 
provided to him against a preestablished credit 0. bis pay record, he 
must obtain his own uniform clothing replacements by cash purchase. 
The funds required by the airman for clothing replacements are 
provided to him from the military personnel appropriation. To pro- 
vide a source of procurement for the airman, the Air Force operates 


a system of retail clothing stores, numbering approximately 214, 
located at Air Force bases throughout the world. The backup stocks 
for these stores are maintained in 6 depots; 4 in the overseas area 
and 2 in the United States. 


FLOW OF MATERIAL AND DOLLARS 


This chart, titled ““Flow of Material and Dollars,’”’ reflects the flow 
of the material and dollars under the stock-fund operation. Since the 
stock-fund operation is a revolving fund, we could start at any point 
on this chart and complete the cycle of material and dollar flow. 
However, since Shelby Air Force Depot is the home office of this 
division of the fund and is responsible for computing requirements 
and initiating procurement, a discussion of the flow can start at that 
point. Requirements are computed and purchase requests are pre- 
pared at Shelby Air Force Depot. The requests are forwarded to the 
Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot through the Office of the Quarter- 
master General in Washington, D. C. The Philadelphia oa 
master Depot is responsible for procurement of the items included in 
the purchase document. Contractors ship the completed materials to 
the two Air Force depots in the United States. Distribution to clothing 
sales stores and to oversea depots is made from the two continental 
United States depots. Authorized sales store patrons purchase 
clothing from the retail outlets and funds from such purchases flow 
through fiscal channels back to the Shelby Air Force Depot where 
they become available for the financing of additional procurement. 
All payments to contractors are made from Shelby Air Force Depot. 
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INVENTORY DISTRIBUTION 


The total inventory position at the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, was $227.7, $218.7, and $206 million respectively. The 
amount of clothing items and textiles comprising the inventory are as 
indicated in each group of bars of the chart. Of the total inventories, 
$108.3, $94, and $85 million are for the clothing items with the balance 
being for textiles. In addition, these inventories have been broken 
into two major categories; namely, mobilization reserves and active 
stocks, as indicated by separate bars, on this chart. It will be noted 
that the overall inventory is being reduced. The major portion of 
this reduction is in the finished clothing inventory. The textile 
inventory remains fairly constant for two reasons: (1) There is 
relatively little need to convert wool textiles into clothing items 
because of the large clothing item inventory on hand which is being 
reduced; (2) the textile inventory includes the Air Force’s share 
of the Department of Defense wool reserve, authorized by the 81st 
Congress which was incorporated into the stock fund in fiscal year 
1953. 

The mobilization reserve segment of the inventory represents that 
portion of the on-hand inventory of clothing items and textiles ear- 
marked to meet initial issue and replacement requirements under a 
D-to-P-day concept. It is comprised of the wool reserve textiles 
previously mentioned which are valued at $57 million as well as other 
textiles and clothing items valued at $32 million for fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957. This wool reserve was established to assure avail- 
ability of this critical material during emergencies, and is being re- 
tained for that purpose. This mobilization reserve was computed on 
the basis of support of the additional personnel (over and above those 
provided for under the peacetime operating program) who will enter 
the Air Force after D-day. 

The Air Force criteria for mobilization reserve has been revised 
recently and action is being taken to redetermine the value of thie 
segment of the inventory. However, this budget contains no prv 
visions for procurement for mobilization reserve materiel. 

The active stocks consist of 2 major categories of materiel, oper- 
ating stocks and economic reserve stocks, as shown in the 2 sets of 
bars at the right side of the chart. The operating stocks represent 
the value of the inventory of clothing and textile items necessary to 
meet a peacetime sales program. ‘The vaiue of the operating stocks, 
as portrayed on the chart, is $41.1, $41.8, and $37.5 million for fiscal 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. The economic reserve 
stocks represent usable inventory in long supply which is_ being 
retained to meet future peacetime operating sales program. ‘This 
segment of the inventory is subjected to constant review in an effort 
to reduce it. In this connection, in place of procurement, garments 
are altered whenever possible to meet operating requirements. In 
addition, constant efforts are made to transfer portions of this inven- 
tory to other services on a reimbursable basis when a demand for such 
items occurs or exists within other services. ‘The economic reserve 
stocks are valued at $97.3, $87.8, and $79.4 million for fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957, respectively. The results of the efforts to reduce 
the economic reserve stocks are evident by comparing the value of the 
inventories as of the end of fiscal years 1955 and 1957—a reduction of 
$17.9 million. 
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PROCUREMENT AND SALES 


This chart reflects the amount of sales and procurement for fiscal 
vears 1955, 1956, and 1957 and their effect on the inventories. As will 
be noted by comparing the first set of bars on this chart, the sales and 
procurement for fiscal year 1955 are $53.2 and $24.4 million respec- 
tively. This compares with $53.5 million sales and $41.0 million 
procurement for fiscal year 1956. ‘The fiscal year 1957 estimate, as 
reflected in the third set of bars, is $53.7 million sales with a procure- 
ment requirment of $40 million. The difference between the amount 
of sales and procurement reflects the results of actions undertaken by 
the Air Force to reduce the high inventory generated from procure- 
ments during the Korean conflict. 

Mr. Manon. Could you do anything to change that bar as to 
procurement, so as to make it lower? Could you reduce that, or 
have you gone about as far as you can go? 

Mr. Horrman. We have reduced it to the bare minimum, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. As we go on, Mr. Chairman, more and more items 
get down to where they have to go into procurement. That is the 
reason for the increase in the amount of procurement, being almost 
as much as sales; when the stock goes out. 

Mr. Horrman. Beginning with fiscal year 1956, you will note that 
the gap between procurement and sales begins to narrow as inventories 
of the sizes in greatest demand are reaching a level where there is a 
need for procurement for replacement of these particular sizes. The 
area requiring the greatest replacement is in cotton and work clothin 
where procurement is approximately in the same amounts as annua 
sales demand. 

CASH SCHEDULE 


This chart, titled cash schedule, shows the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements with the resulting effect on the cash balance held in the 
Treasury to the credit of this division as of the end of each fiscal year, 


Clothing Division, Air Force Stock Fund cash schedule 


[Thousands of dolls = 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning age SRR cer ewes & $28, 854 $17, 234 $12,.500 
Pies COMOCtIINNS <n ccnnstpe- i oten Mite aidues P 55, 663 54, 297 53, 800 


| 


Minus payments. - - -_-- nahh Rear 12, 283 | 43, 031 40, 389 


Subtotal ere 72, 234 | 28, 500 25, 911 
Minus changes to contributed cash _ Eh dds eae —55, 000 —16, 000 —14, 000 








Cash on hand, ending BU Ss a ; 11, 911 


You will note, from the first column of this chart, that we began 
fiscal year 1955 with a cash balance of $28.9 million. During this 
fiscal year the collections exceeded the payments by $43.4 million, 
making available a total cash working capital amounting to $72.2 
million. This cash working capital was considered excessive to the 
operating requirements of the Clothing Division; therefore, an amount 
of $55 million was returned to the unallocated cash account of the 
overall Air Force stock fund. This left a cash balance of $17.2 million 
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for the beginning of fiscal year 1956. Again the collections exceeded 
the payments, but not in as large an amount as in fiscal year 1955. 
The total available cash working capital for fiscal year 1956 is $28.5 
million, and during this year we plan to return $16 million to the 
unallocated stock-fund account. As of January 31, 1956, we had 
returned $10.3 of the $16 million. Accordingly, as of the beginning of 
fiscal year 1957, we anticipate a balance of working cash of $12.5 
million. The collections are estimated to be $13.4 million more than 
payments during fiscal year 1957. The available working cash then 
will be $25.9 million which will be reduced by $14 million through an 
additional return to the unallocated cash account, thus ending the 
fiscal year 1957 with $11.9 million cash working capital. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Stock-fund operations are based on commercial concepts of financing 
and accounting. The financial reports which are developed from the 
application of these concepts provide management with the essential 
data necessary for the proper operation and supervision of the fund. 


Clothing Division, Air Force Stock Fund balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 


| June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


Assets: | 
Casb on hand : : $17, 234 $12, 500 $11, 911 
Accounts receivable--.- ae , 496 3, 699 | 3, 599 
Inventories: 
Active stocks- --_-_- : 138, 398 129, 670 | 116, 970 
Reserve stocks. 89, 030 | 89, 030 | 89, 030 
Excess or surplus stock aw aiting disposal _. . 224 sl A coitnietee eons 


Total inventories 227, 652 218, 7( 206, 000 


OR INNN sch L ee eis hhh bce k win Giewamateite 249, 382 234, 899 | 221, 510 


Liabilities and investment: 

Liabilities: Accounts payable-_-_- 1, 152 | 2, 669 | 3, 280 
Investment: 
Cem... - ih aendaadatindind ciediducivwlaenae 10, 300 | — 5, 700 —19, 700 
Capitalized inventory... : sits 318, 075 | 318, 075 318, 075 
Changes in investment s —80, 145 —80, 145 | —80, 145 

Total investment ; 248, 230 | 232, 230 218, 230 

249, 382 | 234, 899 | 221, 510 

{ 





The balance sheet shows the current and projected financial position 
in terms of major classification of assets, liabilities, and investment. 
As is shown, the financial structure of this division of the stock fund 
shows constant improvement through the 3 fiscal years concerned. 

The cash on hand shown is the amount reflected as of the end of each 
year in the chart just discussed. Improvements in collection proc- 
esses have resulted in a reduction in the volume of accounts receivable 
from year-end to year-end. At the same time sales remain practically 
constant at $53 million plus, as you will recall, from the sales and pro- 
curement chart. Accounts receivable of $4.5 million, $3.7 million, 
and $3.6 million for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 represent an aver- 
age of 25 to 30 days of the annual level of business of the ¢ ‘lothing 
Division. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I should like to inquire at this point. 

All of you now have referred to “‘ Accounts receivable,” and some 
of them rather substantial. Why would there be an activity like 
that, which we would: refer to as “Accounts receivable’? What is 
another explanation for it? 

Mr. Horrman. It is the amount to be placed into the stock fund 
that is owed from customers. It is paperwork in process. 

Mr. Gartock. It is the transmittal of funds from the end of the 
month closeout of the store into the central account. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is clear to you, but not to persons reading 
the record. Actually, is it not just a matter of delay in paperwork? 
In other words, they ‘make the request for the items and you chip them 
out. Wherever the funds come from there must be reimbursement, 
so it is just a lag in time between delivery and the transfer of appro- 
priate funds. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. Primarily the funds are in existence 
in the Air Force, or available to the Air Force, and other authorized 
customers, when the transaction starts, and this represents the 
pipeline of paper transactions, getting it from one account to the other. 

Mr. Horrman. The prompt collection of these reimbursable sales 
protects the integrity of the fund, and enables the fund to operate 
with the minimum of cash. 

I shall not dwell upon the details of the inventory data reflected in 
the balance sheet since the details surrounding these amounts have 
already been discussed in the inventory distribution chart. You will 
note, however, that we are continuing to reduce our on-hand inven- 
tories. This is the result of our efforts to utilize available stocks to 
satisfy operating requirements to the maximum extent possible. 
This reduction is from $227.7 million as of June 30, 1955, to $206 
million by June 30, 1957. Our total assets in this division of the 
stock fund are $249.4 million, $234.9 million, and $221.5 million, 
resvectively, for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

In the liability section you will note that the accounts payable 
have increased from $1.2 million to $3.3 million between fiscal years 
1955 and 1957. This increase in payables is related to the procure- 
ment requirements previously discussed, which you will recall in- 
creases from $24.4 million to $40 million between fiscal years 1955 
and 1957. 

The total investment of the United States Government in the 
Clothing Division amounts to $248.2 million, $232.2 million, and 
$218.2 million for the 3 fiscal years involved. The reduction in invest- 
ment is solely attributable to the cash withdrawals discussed in the 
preceding chart. By the end of fiscal year 1957 we will have returned 
to the unallocated cash account $19.7 million more than was originally 
contributed to this Division of the stock fund. This has been made 
possible through the drawdown on inventories. There has been no 
expansion of this Division between fiscal years 1955 and 1957; there- 
fore, the capitalized inventories remain at the value of $318.1 million. 

The Air Force feels that the stock-fund operation and the clothing 
monetary allowance system have been successful. The detailed ac- 
counting system employed has produced reports which form the basis 
for corrective actions in procurement, distribution, and sales areas 
and other managerial actions. 
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Mr. Davis. In the discussion of the clothing stock fund the state- 
ment was made that after the initial money allowance, the men were 
on their own as far as additional clothing was concerned. As a 
practical matter, how is that handled? 

Do they get so many dollars per year for clothing replacement, or 
what is the situation on that which enables them to keep their clothing 
up at a suitable level by these purchases through the stock fund 
operation? 

Miss Rigas. There is an annual clothing allowance, or rather the 
monthly maintenance allowance, for each individual under the mone- 
tary clothing allowance system. 

Mr. Davis. Is that a credit against which they can draw for cloth- 
ing, or is it an actual cash disbursement to them? 

Mr. Gartock. It is an actual cash disbursement. Each payday the 
squadron commander has the right and the obligation to call for a 
clothing showdown, and anytime he calls for a showdown the man 
must have a full set of clothing. If he does not, his credit is good 
until the next payday at which time we will simply take it out of his 
pay. It is up to the squadron commander to see that at all times he 
has a full set of required clothing of suitable quality and if the squadron 
commander says, ‘“This uniform does not meet the requirements any 
more,” it is up to the individual to buy the new uniform. 

We can put in the record if you want us to the monthly allowance 
because as I recall after the initial allowance it is at one level for a 
given period of time. Then at the time the major items would 
normally begin to wear out, Mr. Davis, the monthly allowance gets 
higher. So he does have a flow of money with which to buy his 
clothes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information requested for the record follows:) 

During his first 6 months of service, the individual airman receives no uniform 
maintenance allowance. Beginning with his seventh month of service, an air- 
man receives a cash allowance each month for clothing maintenance. This 
monthly allowance varies in accordance with the length of service of the indi- 
vidual and is paid as follows: (a) The “basic uniform maintenance allowance” 
of $4.20 is paid to the individual each month from the 7th through the 36th 
month of service. (b) -The “standard uniform maintenance allowance” of $6 
is paid to the individual each month from the 37th month of service until expira- 
tion of the individual’s continuous active service, in enlisted status. 

Miss Riaes. That concludes our presentation for the Clothing 
Division of the stock fund. 

Our next witness, Mr. Chairman, is Mr. L. C. Fickett, the Deputy 
Chief of the Subsistence Branch, Air Force Services Division, Direc- 
torate of Transportation and Services, Headquarters, Air Materiel 
Command. Mr. Fickett will make the Commissary Division pres- 
entation, Mr. Chairman. 


Commissary Drviston 


Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 

Mr. Fickett. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Commissary Division, Air Force stock fund, was established July 1, 
1955. This Division finances the acquisition of subsistence to be 
sold to dining halls, medical facilities, Reserve Officers’ Training 
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Corps, Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard, authorized organizations 
and individuals. The overall supervision and management of the 
Division has been assigned to Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. 

This Division operates under the home office-branch office concept. 
The home office is located at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, Ohio, and the branch offices, consisting of Air Force com- 
missaries and distribution points, are located throughout the world. 
The Division procures its stocks of perishable items through Army 
market centers, nonperishable items from Army depots, and also 
procures items locally. Army sources provide about 64 percent of 
the subsistence procured with the balance being procured primarily 
through local purchase. 

The stocks of the Division are then sold on a charge basis to dining 
halls and other facilities and also for cash to authorized customers. 
The proceeds of the sales are utilized to replenish the stocks and 
continue the resale cycle. 


PROCUREMENT AND SALES ACTIVITY 


This chart reflects the operations of the Division. On the effective 
date of establishment of this Division, stock on hand valued at 
$47 million was capitalized. In addition, undelivered orders as of 
July 1, 1955, valued at $39.3 million were capitalized upon receipt. 
This made available inventories, totaling $86 million, for the activation 
of this Division. In fiscal year 1957 orders placed for procurement 
will be $370.9 million. This requirement was determined from 
estimated sales of $370.5 million, as well as an estimated inventory 


objective at the end of fiscal year 1957 of $54.6 million. This compares 
with procurement in fiscal year 1956 of $375.4 million which is related 
to a sales program of $369.2 million and an inventory objective of 
$52.4 million. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SALES 


Sales to the Air Force in fiscal year 1957 of $205 million are con- 
sistent with estimates presented to this committee in the appropria- 
tion areas, i. e., Operation and Maintenance, Military Personnel, 
Reserve personnel, and Air National Guard. 

Sales estimates are developed on the basis of projected Air Force 
strengths and experience factors. The slight increase in total sales 
from fiscal year 1956 to fiscal year 1957, amounting to $1.3 million, 
is due mainly to the increase in cash sales to individuals caused by the 
activation of new activities in the United States and in oversea areas. 

Mobilization reserve materiel consists of rations and in-flight 
packets prepositioned in oversea areas. The quantities to be prepo- 
sitioned are determined from war planning documents and operational! 
concepts. Quantities are computed by location on the basis of in- 
creased personnel requirements occuring after D-day. Quantities of 
in-flight packets are determined from the increased number of sorties, 
type aircraft involved, as well as the number of crew personnel. 
Purchases of mobilization reserve materiel in fiscal year 1957 are based 
on current Air Force criteria. 
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CASH REQUIREMENTS 


The Division began operation July 1, 1955, with a cash contribution 
of $10 million. 


Commissary Division, Air Force Stock Fund cash schedul 


[Thousands of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning- ------ ae 0 | 
Plus collections_.- - aocte wh esd deus / Ddlamaded bbe $348, 121 
Minus payments... ......<.....<.. : 303, 540 


Subtotal__- . ark cedeue Lalesbcet il 44, 581 
Plus changes to contributed cash_ --- ali ta [wd +10, 000 


Cash on hand, ending - - - - = 4 j i“ P ie 54, 581 


Due mainly to the receipt of subsistence valued at $39.3 million, 
which was not paid for by the stock fund, collections exceeded pay- 
ments in fiscal year 1956 by $44.6 million. This will provide $54.6 
million at the beginning of fiscal year 1957. Curing fiscal year 1957 
payments will exceed collections by $2.3 millici which will leave cash 
on hand at the end of fiscal year 1957 of $52.3 million. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


This schedule, the balance sheet, reflects the financial condition of 
the division as of the close of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


Commissary Division, Air Force Stock Fund balance sheet 


(Thousands of dollars] 





| June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 





Assets: 
Cash on hand 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories: 
PO 6. S50! deal ech cab b hn thodddawldddddees 
Reserve stocks_- peerer dee 7 : ; ‘ 
Total inventories aon med a 52, 420 | 54, 633 


I i ac ther ieerttanhdedwisucanascdaas seawee iageaaws 2: 128 009 


Liabilities and investments: 
Liabilities: Accounts payable..........-.-.----------- 31, 17% 31, 059 
Investment: 
Contributed cash pesciwas a Geueeuwereneune ‘s 000 10 000 
Capitalized inventory Soe tiga ana 5, 950 86. 9FO 
otal investment 5. 950 96, 950 


128,0 9 


Total liabilities and investment 128, 123 


The total assets for each of the vears remain almost constant at 
$128 million. The decrease in cash in fiscal year 1957 of about $2 mil- 
lion is offset by a corresponding increase in inventories. The accounts 
receivable remain at approximately the same amount, $21 million, as 
of the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The accounts payable are 
slightly over $31 million for each of the fiscal years. There is no change 
in the total investment of $96.9 million which is comprised of $10 mil- 
lion allocated cash and $86.9 million in capitalized inventory. The 
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Division will not need a further allocation of cash, but will be self- 
supporting, that is, able to provide sufficient operating capital through 
its procurement and sales transactions. 

Miss Riaes. That concludes our presentation for the Commissary 
Division of the stock fund, Mr. Chairman. 

Our next witness is Lt. Col. Tracy L. Roberts, Cadet Store Officer of 
the United States Air Force Academy. He will present the program 
for the Air Force Academy Division. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


Arr Force AcapemMy DIvIsIon 


Colonel Rosperts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Air Force Academy Division of the stock fund was established on 
July 1, 1955. The purpose of this Division is to finance the operation 
of the Air Force Academy Cadet Store, referred to hereafter as the 
store. 

The store is operationally similar to that at the United States 
Military Academy. The stocks consist of common items of necessity 
and convenience that are not furnished for the cadets through the 
Air Force supply system. Included are items such as: athletic 
clothing; shoes, shirts, gloves, pajamas, windbreaker jackets, blankets, 
pillows, and trunk lockers. The sales price for articles sold to cadets 
is established in such a manner to insure as nearly as possible a 
no-profit-no-loss operation. The sales price includes cost of the item, 
cost of transportation, plus a small surcharge to cover foreseeable ne! 
losses such as obsolescence and deterioration. 


AUTHORIZED CUSTOMERS 


Cadets only may make purchases from the store, which is open from 
7:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. daily, Monday through Friday. Cadets may 
use the store as their free time permits. The original issue of neces- 
sary items to each new cadet is charged to his pay account. Subse- 
quently, each cadet is allowed $18 per month for replacement and 
consumption purposes. Eight dollars of this isin cash. The remain- 
ing $10 is in the form of a credit allowance for charge purchases from 
the store. 

PROCUREMENT AND SALES 


The store does the majority of its buying in April and May and most 
of its selling in July and September of each year. In July, each new 
cadet makes his initial major purchase when he charges to his pay 
account approximately $267 for required items such as those listed 
above. In September he makes his second major purchase in the form 
of textbooks, a slide rule, and other classroom materials in the amount 
of approximately $84 which is also charged to his pay account. 
During the other months purchases are primarily for replacement of 
his initial purchases and consumables such as candy, stationery, and 
toilet articles. 

OPERATING PROGRAM 


At this time, I invite your attention to the first of three charts: 
Operating program: This bar chart reflects the estimated sales and 
procurement program to illustrate the extent of operations within the 
store. For fiscal years 1956 and 1957, sales are $345,000 and $500,000 
respectively. The reason for the increase in sales is that during fiscal 
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year 1957 the store will support 2 classes of cadets instead of the 1 
class now enrolled. Estimated procurement during fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 is $600,000 and $500,000, respectively. Procurement of 
uniforms for the first 2 classes of cadets is provided during fiscal year 
1956, whereas during fiscal year 1957 uniforms will be purchased for 
only 1 class which will enter the Academy in July 1957. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS 


I now refer you to the next chart: Cash schedule: This schedule 
reflects estimated cash collections and payments. 


Air Force Academy Division, Air Force Stock Fund cash schedule 
[Thousands of dollars I 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning ----- 
Plus collections 
Minus payments. 


Subtotal 
Plus changes to ¢ ontributed cash. 


Cash on hand, ending.._------.------ 


This Division started operations with $125,000 of contributed cash. 
During fiscal year 1956, collections of $340,000 exceed payments of 
$301 000 by $39,000, resulting in cash on hand as of the end of the 
year of $164,000. During fiscal year 1957, collections of $497,000 
exceed payments of $464, 000 by $33,000, thus cash on hand will be 
$197,000. The amount of contributed cash will not change during 
this 2- -year period, even though the store will support two classes of 
cadets during fiscal year 1957. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


May I now refer you to the third chart: Balance sheet: The 
amounts shown on this chart reflect estimated year-end figures for 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 


Air Force Academy Division, Air Force Stock Fund balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 


June 30,1956 , June 30, 1957 





Assets: 
eins Pe J... bes a. Sheds 
Accounts receivable ee 
Inventories, active stocks 


Total assets... ---.- 


Liabilities and investment: 
Liabilities: Accounts payable-------- 
Investment: 
Contributed cash 
Capitalized inventory 
Change to investment_. 


Total investment 


Total liabilities and investment 





3115—5@———87 
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On June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, the cash on hand will be 
$164,000 and $197, 000, respectively, as was reflected in the preceding 
cash schedule as of the end of each year. Accounts receivable are 
nominal, $5,000 and $8,000. The inventory buildup from $166,000 
on June 30, 1956, to $2 13 ,000 on June 30, 1957, is required in prepa- 
ration for the entry of the third class of cadets in July 1957. Thus 
the total assets are $335,000 and $418,000 for the respective fiscal 
years. Accounts payable at the end of ‘each fiscal year are $107,000 
and $190,000, respectively. Accounts payable are at a high point 
on June 30 of each year because the majority of buying, as mentioned 
earlier, is done in April and May. The total investment of the 
United States Government is $228,000 as of the end of both fiscal 
years. 

METHOD OF FINANCING 


Considerable study was given to the various methods by which 
this program could be financed and operated. Visits were made to 
the Military and Naval Academy Cadet Stores to observe their opera- 
tions. The Air Force selected the stock fund as the method of financ- 
ing its cadet store. The basis for this determination was— 

1. Legislative requirement to make cadet sales at cost. 
Accounting procedures developed in connection with stock- 
fund operations are more conducive to better financial manage- 
ment and control of operations. 

Miss Riaes. That concludes the presentation for the Air Force 
Academy Division, Mr. Chairman. 

Our next witness is Mr. W. H. Strathearn, Chief of the General 


Supplies Stock Fund Management Section, General Supplies Branch, 
Programs and Requirements Division, of the Directorate of Supply, 
Headquarters, Air Materiel Command. Mr. Strathearn will present 
the General Supplies Division. 

Mr. Manon. Please proceed. 


GENERAL SuPpPuiges DIvIsIon 


Mr. STrRATHEARN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the General Supplies Division of the Air Force Stock Fund was 
established on a test basis beginning July 1, 1955. The purpose of 
this Division is to apply the stock-fund method of operations and 
financing to the common-use, centrally procured, consumable supplies 
utilized in day-to-day maintenance and support of Air Force bases 
and organizations. The items are required to assist the Air Force in 
maintaining operating efficiency while attaining its 137-wing program. 
Items peculiar to combat equipment such as aircraft, radar, and so 
forth, have been excluded. Certain common supplies used in combat 
equipment such as aircraft hardware and electrical supplies have been 
included because their common usage makes these items desirable for 
inclusion in a stock-fund operation. 


SELECTION OF ITEMS 


In selecting the items for inclusion in the General Supplies Division, 
it was first necessary to make the division between capital and expense 
items. Capital items were not considered appropriate for stock fund- 
ing since they continue in use over long periods of time. Their cost 
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is not a proper expense charge to any 1 year of operation. In the 
capital grouping are such items as powerplants, vehicles, radios, which 
are issued in accord with overall equipment authorization documents. 
Reparable items such as engines, carburetors, and electric motors are 
also in the capital grouping. These items lose their individual identity 
and become parts of equipment such as aircraft or vehicles, but they 
are used repeatedly through being repaired. Their cost, therefore, 
cannot be applied against any one organization or yearly expense 
appropriation. 

The expense, or consumption, item category includes those items, 
not recoverable through repair, which lose their identity when they 
become part of an assembly or piece of equipment, as well as those 
items consumed by use. Examples are: electrical connectors, paint, 
rubber material, etc. Certain technical items, directly related to 
military missions, have not been considered desirable for stock funding. 
Examples are: aircraft parts, aircraft engine parts, and radar parts. 
The consumption of such items is not controlled by the using organiza- 
tion, but rather by the operating program which is directed, and in 
accordance with the maintenance standards which are established by 
technical directives. 

The selection of expense or consumable items, falling within the 
mission category, and those appropriate for inclusion in the General 
Supplies Division was acc omplished by subproperty class. It is 
realized that within those classes selected for the stock fund there will 
be some individual items that are not appropriate for the stock fund. 
Conversely, within the classes not included in the stock fund are prob- 
ably some “items that are appropriate for the stock fund. It is planned 
that as the Federal Cataloging Conversion Program progresses, the 
classes converting will be carefully screened and. any individual item 
corrections necessary will be accomplished. 


PRESENT MATERIEL COVERAGE 


There are now approximately 70,000 items included in this Division, 
consisting of electrical supplies (such as connectors, terminals, wire and 
cable); packaging supplies; metals (including extensions, and bar and 
sheet stocks); rubber materials (such as extrusions and hose assem- 
blies); composition materials (such as plastic sheet and tubing) ; hard- 
ware (both aircraft and commercial) ; hand tools; paints and chemicals. 


EXTENSION OF GENERAL SUPPLIES DIVISION OPERATIONS 


In the initial capitalization we included only the “wholesale” depot 
stocks. These stocks are located in 10 Air Force depots in the United 
States. Prior to July 1, 1956, we plan to capitalize the base support 
stocks, or “retail” inventories which are stored in these depots. The 
oversea depot stocks will be capitalized in the stock fund during fiscal 
year 1957. By June 30, 1957, therefore, all Air Materiel Command 
depot inventories of these items will be in the General Supplies 
Division. The effect of this planned expansion has not been included 
in the detailed schedules and charts which will be discussed later in 
this statement. Estimates are not yet available of the value of the 
inventories involved in and the effect of operations resulting from this 
expansion. 
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METHOD OF FUNDING 


The items that are included in the General Supplies Division were 
previously procured by the Air Force through use of regularly appro- 
priated funds. Upon inclusion in the stock fund, all Air Force pro- 
curement of these items is provided for through this Division of the 
stock fund. As has been mentioned earlier, the stock fund serves as 
a revolving fund and no appropriation is requested for fiscal year 
1957. The funds received by the stock fund from resale of these items 
to the customers will be used to replenish inventories as required. 
The funds required to reimburse the stock fund for actual issues made 
to Air Force customers are included in the fund requests presented to 
this committee in the appropriation areas affected. ‘The General 
Supplies Division is presently operated on a test basis in accordance 
with our understanding with your committee. During fiscal year 
1956 the Air Materiel Command is reimbursing the General Supplies 
Division for the continental United States depot issues. It is planned 
that beginning with fiscal year 1957 the funds, required by the Air 
Force customers to reimburse the stock fund, will be distributed to 
the consumer activities which are supported from continental United 
States depots. As items are issued from these depots to such activities 
reimbursement will be made to the General Supplies Division. Reim- 
bursement for issues for all other activities will be made from funds 
provided to Air Materiel Command for this purpose during fiscal 
year 1957. 

OPERATING PROGRAM 


I now refer to the sales and procurement activity for this Division’ 
The sales are estimated to be $76.0 million and $85.4 million, respec- 
tively, for fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The planned procurement, 
for the same periods of time, is appreciably less, and is estimated to 
be $56.6 million in fiscal year 1956 which, as you will recall, is the 
first year of operation. During the first year of operation stocks 
received without charge to the fund, as a result of capitalization, were 
applied to the materiel requirement, thus reducing the stock fund 
procurement requirement for the first year. During fiscal year 1957 
the planned procurement amounts to $60.4 million for the items 
currently included in this division of the stock fund. You will note 
that in both fiscal years the planned procurement is considerably 
less than the anticipated sales. In fact, the planned procurement, 
inclusive of that required for resale and required item replacement, 
amounts to less than 75 percent of the anticipated sales for each year. 


INVENTORIES 


Inventories include all categories of materiel, that is, active, reserve 
and excess stocks. This chart compares the value of stocks actually 
in the possession of the Air Force, that is, on hand, and those stocks 
pending delivery, that is, on order, as of the beginning and end of 
fiscal years 19% 56 and 1957. The excess of sales over procurement 
reflected in the preceding chart is met through the reduction of 
inventories as shown on this chart. 

The General Supplies Division began operations on July 1, 1955, 
with $161.4 million in on-hand inventories, which will be reduced 
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successively to $135.2 million and $117.1 million on June 30, 1956, and 
June 30, 1957. During the same period of time the on-order inven- 
tories willbe reduced successively from $39.3 million to $28.1 million 
and $26.4 million as of the end of each fiscal year. Thus the reduction 
in total inventories is anticipated to be $37.4 million, or 18 percent, 
during fiscal year 1956 with an additional reduction of $19.8 million, 
or 12 percent, by the end of fiscal year 1957. Continued efforts will 
be made to reduce inventories to a level where stocks provide ade- 
quate support for the Air Force with the least investment. 


CASH REQUIREMENTS 


The third chart, cash schedule, portrays the collection and payment 
activity resulting from the operations of the General Supplies Divi- 
sion. It sets forth the movement of the cash working capital of the 
Division, as well as the cash balances as of the beginning and end of 
each fiscal year. 


General Supplies Division, Air Force Stock Fund cash schedule 


[Thousands of dollars] 





- 
Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 


Cash on hand, beginning 0 $72, 720 
Plus collections E 3, 148 77, 970 
Minus payments 25, 43 59, 580 


91,110 
0 


91,110 


We started operations at the beginning of fiscal year 1956 with 
$50 million which was contributed from the unallocated cash account 
of the overall stock fund. During the first year of operation we 
expect to collect $48.1 million and make payments in the amount of 
$25.4 million. Thus the closing cash balance for the first year will 
be $72.7 million. During fiscal year 1957, collections of $78 million 
offset by payments amounting to $59.6 million will result in a cash 
baiance, as of June 30, 1957, of $91.1 million. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


May I now show you the fourth chart, balance sheet, which sets 
forth the results of operations and the overall financial condition of 
this division. 
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General Supplies Division, Air Force Stock Fund balance sheet 
[Thousands of dollars] 


| June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 


Assets: 
Cash on hand iii i ee OE BE eae ae ee ee oe $72, 720 $91, 110 
NORIO Shh os 0i.th sp eackinn at acted een ddbs Cab weddtuddadeb ce ies 0 7, 408 
Inventories: 
I nn co ais ee ee ee i Cee Soe ere Lene 130, 171 
Reserve stocks ; 3, 471 
Excess stocks...............- ni<ebthch aeskinengherieeen Septet 1, 600 
Total inventories____- way 135, 242 
Due in from undelivered purchases to be paid from other accounts... ___- 1, 336 
i ae Be Bae ee 209, 298 | 
Liabilities and investment: | 
Liabilities: Accounts payable-_--_-- 4, 241 
Investment: 
Contributed cash . 50, 000 
Capitalized inventory F 185, 470 
Change to investment.__..........-- J | —30, 413 


Total investment 205, 057 210, 717 


Total liabilities and investment . , 298 215, 659 





The total assets as of June 30, 1956, amounting to $209.3 million 
comprise cash on hand, $72.7 million; total inventories, $135.2 million; 
and undelivered purchases to be paid from other accounts, $1.3 
million. Accounts receivable will be zero as of the end of the first 
year of operation since the issues during the latter part of the year 
will be applied against a stock-withdrawal credit which is available 
only during the first year of operation after capitalization of a particu- 
lar category of material. The only liability of this division is the 
$4.2 million accounts payable balance which represents the value of 
materials received for which payment has not been made. Thus, the 
total investment of the United States Government as of June 30, 
1956, is $205.1 million. 

As of June 30, 1957, the cash on hand will be $91.1 million as illus- 
trated in the preceding cash schedule. The estimated accounts re- 
ceivable balance is $7.4 million, and the value of total inventories is 
estimated to be $117.1 million. The details relative to these inven- 
tories were set forth in the second chart which dealt with inventories. 
Thus the total assets as of June 30, 1957, are estimated to be $215.7 
million. The accounts payable balance amounts to $4.9 million. 
There is no planned change in the amount of contributed cash of 
$50 million. The increase in capitalized inventories, between June 
30, 1956, and June 30, 1957, reflects the effect of receipt of goods 
subsequent to capitalization for which the stock fund is not liable. 
The change to investment, which will total —$41.4 million by June 
30, 1957, is related primarily to two factors. The first is disposal of 
stocks, not usable by the Air Force, at prices lower than standard. 
The second factor is the downward revision of standard prices which 
are based on stock replacement costs. Thus the total investment of 
the United States Government as of June 30, 1957, is estimated to 
be $210.7 million. 
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MANAGEMENT 


The General Supplies Division provides for certain centrally pro- 
cured items and extension of many of the characteristics of the local 
purchase program except, of course, the elimination of depot stocks. 
The items that are included in the stock fund cannot be procured 
locally, but are used for functions on Air Force bases, which are sup- 
ported in a large part by the local procurement program, such as the 
motor pool and air installations. Inclusion of these centrally pro- 
cured commonly used items in a stock fund should allow the base 
commander additional latitude in supporting, from funds available 
to him, his materiel requirements secured through either local pur- 
chase or the stock fund. At the same time this flexibility in local opera- 
tions to meet immediate needs, and to determine priorities based on 
current local knowledge, is coupled with dollar controls and therefore 
encourages cost consciousness. 

One important facet of the General Supplies Division is the tightly 
controlled integrated accounting system which portrays operations of 
the logistical system for the 70,000 items involved. By comparing 
the actual operations, as reflected in the accounting system with the 
projected planned activity, extensive corrective action can be accom- 
plished with the least possible delay. Upon completion of the in- 
stallation of this Division, and full implementation of the require- 
ment for requisitioning activities to pay for all items consumed with 
appropriated funds available to them, it can be anticipated that added 
cost consciousness will assist in reducing the consumption of the 
items in the General Supplies Division. 

Miss Rices. Mr. Chairman, that concludes the presentation for the 
General Supplies Division of the stock fund. 

This completes our stock-fund presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


AIR FORCE INDUSTRIAL FUND 
WITNESSES 


MISS MARY E. RIGGS, CHIEF, SPECIAL FUNDS BRANCH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DCS/COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, USAF 

R. C. RICHTER, CHIEF, PRINTING PLANT MANAGEMENT BRANCH, 
PUBLISHING DIVISION, AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL, HEADQUAR- 
TERS, USAF 

WILLIAM L. SNYDER, CHIEF, LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING 
BRANCH, AIR FORCE SERVICES DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND SERVICES, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will proceed this afternoon with con- 
sideration of the Air Force industrial fund. 
Miss Riggs, would you please proceed with your presentation? 


Miss Riggs. Yes, sir. 
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AUTHORITY AND PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force 
industrial fund is also a revolving fund and was established pursuant 
to the same authority as the Air Force stock fund, that is section 405, 
Public Law 216, 81st Congress (5 U. S. C. 172d). The industrial 
fund is very similar to the stock fund in principle and operation. The 
primary distinction between the two funds is that the industrial fund 
provides for the performance of services and the production of an 
end item for sale, whereas the stock fund provides for the procurement 
for resale of end items such as supplies and equipment. 

The Air Force is currently financing two programs under the 
industrial fund. These programs encompass certain of the Air Force 
printing plants and all laundry and dry cleaning plants operated by 
the Air Force. We have prepared presentations to follow which 
give the status of each of these programs. 


PRINTING SERVICES 


The printing service was the first program in which the Air Force 
used the industrial fund method of financing. A test operation was 
begun in 1 plant on July 1, 1950, and as of July 1, 1954, industrializa- 
tion was extended to 7 additional printing plants, all of which had 
been operating previously and financed directly from appropriated 
funds. This estimate includes provision for the continued operation 
of the eight plants. All of these plants are located within the con- 
tinental United States and are currently financed under the industrial 
fund. Since we have a separate presentation for the industrialized 
printing services I shall not go into the details of the program at this 
time. 

LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING SERVICES 


The Air Force plans for extending the industrial fund to include 
the laundry and dry cleaning plants, which were discussed with this 
committee during the fiscal year 1956 budget presentations, did 
materialize. Effective July 1, 1955, the fund was expanded to include 
all Air Force laundry and dry cleaning plants which are located on 
approximately 50 Air Force bases within the continental United 
States and in oversea areas. The presentations to follow also cover 
the details of our laundry and dry cleaning program. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


Both of the programs currently financed by this fund operate on 
the home office-branch office concept. In the case of the printing 
plants we have two commands which act as management agencies, 
or home offices; that is, the Air Materiel Command and Air Uni- 
versity. In the case of laundry and dry cleaning services, the Air 
Materiel Command is the assigned management agency and serves 
as the home office for all Air Force plants. Policies and overall 
operating procedures are established by Headquarters, United States 
Air Force. These policies and operating procedures are developed 
and implemented through the joint efforts of representatives of 
Headquarters, United States Air Force, the home offices and the 
individual plants, as appropriate, thus resulting in effective and 
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standardized operating procedures with the minimum of time and 
effort. For example, in the development of the operating procedures 
for the recently industrialized laundry and dry cleaning plants, repre- 
sentatives from Headquarters, United States Air Force, Air Materiel 
Yommand, and plant personnel jointly developed the required 
operating procedure. The decision to industrialize the plants was 
not made until late in fiscal year 1955; however, through the joint 
efforts of all, interim operating procedures were developed and put 
into effect in July 1955. Refinements are underway during fiscal 
year 1956, the first year of industrial fund operation, and the results 
of actual experience will be applied during this period of procedural 
refinements. 
FINANCIAL REVIEW AND CONTROLS 


Annual financial plans are developed for each facility, or plant, and 
for each program financed by the industrial fund. These financial 
plans reflect anticipated sales by major category of customer, as well 
as the attendant operating costs by major category of expense. These 
plans are submitted to the home office, or management agency, for 
review, recommendation, and consolidation. The financial plans by 
program are then developed by the management agency and submitted 
to Headquarters, United States Air Force for review and approval. 
Prior to approval, the funding requirements are reviewed by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. Approved 
funding programs are then established and the appropriate agencies 
advised accordingly. 

Annual budget estimates are developed and reviewed in the same 
manner. In addition, the budget estimates, reflecting the projected 
financial operation for each program, are presented to this committee 
each year for your review and approval of our plans. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The sales prices applicable in the industrial fund are established at 
a level to provide for recovery of all direct operating expenses. This 
is what we refer to as a break-even or no-profit-no-loss concept of 
operation. ‘These operating expenses of the industrial fund are ex- 
clusive of costs, such as capital equipment and associated mainte- 
nance costs, and the pay of military personnel, which are borne by the 
applicable appropriated funds. 

This chart, Consolidated Income and Expense, portrays the results 
of the application of this break-even concept of operation. You will 
note that the income and expense are approximately equal for each of 
the fiscal years. There was a minor profit, $51,000, as of June 30, 
1955, whereas fiscal years 1956 and 1957 are projected on a break- 
even basis. Our volume of business in this fund has increased from 
$4.3 million in fiscal year 1955 to slightly over $13 million for fiscal 
year 1957. This increase is primarily related to the laundry and 
dry cleaning plants industrialized as of the beginning of fiscal year 
1956. The primary source of our income is sales to Air Force and 
other Department of Defense personnel and agencies. ‘The expenses 
have been distributed on this chart, between the major categories 
of costs. In fiscal years 1956 and 1957 ‘Direct labor” approximates 
$7 million, as compared with $1.5 million in 1955. Direct labor 
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includes the cost of all personnel who are directly engaged in produc- 
ing or providing the services. The other prime category, “Operating 
expense,’’ amounting to $3.6 million for the latter 2 fiscal years in- 
cludes overall costs, of the 2 programs, which are not specifically 
identifiable with a particular job or function. Examples of these 
costs are indirect labor, inks, utilities, soaps, starches, bleaches, and 
cleaning solvents. The “Direct materials and other expenses’’ all 
relate to the printing service and the details are explained in that 
program. The ‘Administrative expense,’ $800,000 for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957 and $300,000 in 1955, includes costs such as the pay 
of plant superintendents, clerical help, and office supplies. The 
presentations by program provide more details in connection with the 
income and expense of the industrialized plants. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The initial cash working capital, amounting to $1 million, was trans- 
ferred to the industrial fund from the unexpended balance of Air 
Force appropriation ‘‘Maintenance and operations” for fiscal year 
1950, pursuant to the same authority under which the fund was estab- 
lished. We presently have $6 million contributed cash in this fand. 

May we now review briefly the overall financial condition of the 
Air Force industrial fund. This consolidated balance sheet portrays 
the asset, liability, and investment account balances as of the end 
of each of the fiscal years. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Air Force Industrial Fund, consolidated balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 


June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 June 30, 1957 


| 
| 


a a a $160, 983 $5, 845 | $155, 863 
Accounts receivable _- iat ams Ae ‘ . 283 | 905 | 
Inventories: 

EOS a eee : ; 208 240 | 

Goods in process__------ pakke ; Aged 125 | 124 | 

Operating and other supplies. ____.. --- eek aetna” 30 | 390 


Total inventories 
rE 2 ck cue 


LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable : ; 
Advances and progress pay ments received. _.-.- 
Accrued payrolis................--.- 
Accrued annual leave__--- 


Total liabilities. __.__-- 


Investment: 
Contributed cash allocated_- 
Contribute d cash unallocated. 
Capitalized assets, net 
Changes to investment 





Total investment 
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Miss Riaes. The cash on hand constitutes the majority of our total 
assets. You will note that our total assets amount to $161.8 million, 
$7.5 million, and $157.5 million for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957, 
respectively. The cash on hand represents the actual and estimated 
‘Treasury account balances as of the end of each of the fiscal years. 
Our other assets consist of accounts receivable, inventories of direct 
materials, goods in process, operating and other supplies. Our total 
liabilities increase from $556,000 on June 30, 1955, to approximately 
$1.2 million by the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. The total 
investment of the United States Government is $161.2 million, $6.4 
million and $156.4 million as of the end of fiscal years 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, respectively. You have noticed that the cash accounts 
have changed materially from one year to the next. 

In December 1954 funds in the amount of $160 million were trans- 
ferred to this fund from the unobligated balance of Department of 
the Army fiscal year 1954 ‘‘Maintenance and operations” appropri- 
ation. ‘These additional funds were transferred to the Air Force 
industrial fund in anticipation of the industrialization of certain por- 
tions of the Military Air Transport Service. Plans did not materialize 
as originally scheduled and final plans had not been developed at the 
time of the congressional hearings on the fiscal year 1956 budget. 
Included in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for fiscal 
year 1956 (Public Law 157, 84th Cong.) was a provision for with- 
drawal of $155 million from the Air Force industrial fund which was 
accomplished, and the funds were transferred to the Treasury in July 
1955. Thus it will be noted that the unallocated cash balance, 
reflected on the consolidated balance sheet, is reduced from $160.4 


million to $4.6 million between June 30, 1955, and June 30, 1956. 
In addition, $800,000 was allocated to provide the required cash 
working ¢ apital for the laundry and dry-cleaning plants industrialized 
as of July 1, 1955. You will note that the total investment account 
is estimated to increase $150 million (from $6.4 million to $156.4 
million) between June 30, 1956, and June 30, 1957. ‘This increase is 
attributable to planned expansion of the Air Force industrial fund. 


PLANNED EXPANSION 


Plans are underway within the Air Force to conduct studies for 
the purpose of developing the most effective management and account- 
ing techniques for our aircraft overhaul and maintenance activities. 
We are continually striving to devise the most effective and economical 
method of managing our resources in this materiel area. 

In addition, as announced by the Secretary of Defense and previous- 
ly mentioned to this committee by the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, plans and procedures are being developed for 
the early industrialization of the air transport element “of the Military 
Air Transport Service. This plan will conform to the organization 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense for single manager control of 
common service activities. The reorganization of the Military Air 
Transport Service is intended to serve to clarify the airlift responsi- 
bility for the Department of Defense and provide, through the use of 
the industrial fund, a more effective means for economically controlling 
the use of this premium service. Since preparatory work for installa- 
tion of industrial fund financing of these activities has not been com- 
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pleted, it has been impracticable to include detailed estimates reflecting 
the anticipated operations of these activities in the estimate and charts 
being presented. Provision is made in the President’s fiscal year 1957 
budget for transfer of $150 million to the Air Force industrial fund 
($110 million from the Army industrial fund and $40 million from the 
Navy industrial fund), which will provide the cash working capital 
for this planned expansion of the Air Force industrial fund. 


PRINTING SERVICES 


Miss Rieas. Mr. Chairman, our first program within the industrial 
fund is the Printing Service, and it is being presented by Mr. R. C. 
Richter, Chief, Printing Plant Management Branch, Publishing 
Division of the Air Adjutant General’s Office, Headquarters, USAF. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ricutrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Air Force operates 26 printing plants. All of these plants are author- 
ized by the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. Eight of 
these plants are operated under the Air Force industrial fund, 7: of 
which are under the management of the Air Materiel Command and 
1 is managed by the Air University. The plant located at Kelly Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Tex., began industrial-fund operation under 
management of the Air Materiel Command, July 1, 1950. The seven 
other industrially funded plants began such operation July 1, 1954. 
All eight plants were operated for a number of years prior to indus- 
trialization and were financed from appropriated funds. From 
experience gained in the Kelly Air Force Base operation it was deter- 
mined to industrialize the remaining six Air Materiel Command 
printing plants and the single Air University plant. The Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, in joint survey, are presently 
reviewing all of the printing facilities of the Department of Defense 
and one facet of this review is to determine whether additional facilities 
should be incorporated under the charter provisions of the industrial 
fund. 

All plants that the Air Force operates are capable of producing 
quality printing on a priority basis. Printing produced is normally 
that which, by reason of security or priority, cannot be procured 
commercially. This includes such items as technical orders, command 
publications, forms, and other requirements of the Air Force. 


EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Appropriated funds provide for equipment requirements. All 
equipment acquisitions, and the transfer or disposal thereof require 
the prior approval of the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 
All plants are equipped with offset press equipment and support equip- 
ment such as cameras, platemakers, cutters, and so forth. In addition, 
some plants have letterpress equipment. Productive capability is 
based on press units. All plants, whether or not industrially funded, 
work on the same production formulas. Air Force production 
standards generally parallel those set by the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing. For example, a single unit press is expected 
to produce at the rate of 2,300 8 by 10% units per hour. Generally, 
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the plants equal or exceed the established productive standards. 
Production also varies based on the type job produced. 


OPERATION 


Purchases of printing from the industrial-funded plants represent 
the estimated potential of the plants based on the equipment and 
personnel at the plants. Pricing guides based on the actual cost of 
printing by cost center are furnished the customer. By cost center 
we mean the individual operations which go into the makeup of a 
printing job such as copy preparation, photo-offset preparation, offset 
presswork, finishing, and so forth. These guides will differ according 
to locality due to wage scales and costs of supplies. The prices of 
plant production are set at a rate sufficient to recover costs, such as 
materials, labor and other, associated with providing the services. 
In other words the service is designed to be operated on a no-profit- 
no-loss basis. 

INCOME AND EXPENSE 


During fiscal vears 1956 and 1957, income from printing is expected 
to increase over that received during fiscal year 1955. Sales in fiscal 
year 1955 were $4.3 million and in each of the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, $4.8 million. ‘The sales increase is related to rising costs which 
occurred late in fiscal year 1955, for labor and materials, as well as 
the increase of planned commercial procurement requirements at the 
Air University plant. 

To facilitate procurement of printing requirements on the most 
economical basis and to insure an efficient plant operation, as well as 
better administration of the overall printing requirements, all of the 
Air University printing is processed through the industrial fund plant. 
Specific segments of printing jobs which are beyond the plant’s capa- 
bility are procured commercially. The industrial fund costs and 
commercial costs are then consolidated for each printing job and the 
customer is rendered one bill. The amount of commercial printing 
involved is $309,000 and $355,000 for fiscal vears 1956 and 1957, 
respectively. It is the rise in these commercial procurements that 
accounts for the greater part of the sales increase in fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 over 1955. 

Total expenses for fiscal year 1955 were $4.2 million and for fiscal 
vears 1956 and 1957 will be $4.8 million, respectively. Of these 
expenses, direct materials used amount to approximately $1.3 million 
in all 3 fiscal years. Direct labor amounts to approximately $1.5 
million in all 3 fiscal years, whereas manufacturing expenses amount 
to $1.1 million in fiscal year 1955 and $1.3 million in each of the 2 
subsequent years. Manufacturing expenses consist of costs not 
specifically identified with a job and include such items as indirect 
labor, inks, and repair of machines. Administrative expenses, con- 
sisting of the pay of the plant superintendent, clerical help, and office 
supplies totaled $347,000 in fiscal year 1955 as compared to $355,000 
and $366,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

The “Other expenses’’ are the cost of the commercial procurement 
of printing previously mentioned of $77,000, $309,000, and $355,000 
for fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 
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In fiscal year 1955 the program accrued a small income of $41,000. 
This is less than 1 percent of sales and accrued during the first year 
of operation of 7 of the industrialized plants. In fiscal years 1956 
and 1957 it is anticipated that the plants will operate on a break-even 
basis. 

The establishment of a practical cost accounting system has con- 
tributed materially to the success of the operation. Financial reports 
reveal expensive and economical operation. When an operation 
becomes expensive, such facts become known and corrective action 
can be taken immediately. As an example: The printing service at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base has reduced the more costly letter- 
press operation by six presses and distributed the manpower to- other 
areas as a result of a study of the data furnished by the accounting 
system. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The balance sheet reflects the status of this program at the end of 
each fiscal year. The overall financial position is relatively stable 
with a minor increase in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

Air Force Industrial Fund, printing services, Department of Air Force—Balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 





June 30, 1955 | June 30, 1956 | June 30, 1957 





Assets: 


Cash on hand_.-. 
Accounts receivable_..-..-.-------- 
Inventories: 
Direct materials_-_-_- 
Goods-in-process 


$581 | 
284 | 
208 | 
125 


$587 
343 
240 
124 


Operating and other supplies. - ------ 2 ete tte, 180 





RR INEIG . co nnriasiaceoqenerseteens siitcaee tian ah | 


ed Bie ole cebbbecsibcncencdunnees 





Liabilities and investments: 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable---_--- 
Accrued payrolls____-..- 
Accrued annual leave -- 








Total liabilities 


Investments: 
Contributed cash_----- 
Other assets bis 








AEE PINUS gs in neces saceenenr ote kaedieneen 


Total liabilities and investments__--......-..-..---- 








Cash on hand increased from $581,000 in fiscal year 1955 to $587,000 


and $594,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957, respectively. Accounts 
receivable increased from $284,000 in fiscal year 1955, to $343,000 and 
$346,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957. These receivables represent 
less than 30 days sales. 

Inventories of ‘Direct materials” will increase from $208,000 in 
fiscal year 1955 to $240,000 for fiscal years 1956 and 1957; goods-in- 
process of $125,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955 will drop to $124,000 
by the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957; “Operating and other sup- 
plies” will be reduced from $180,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955 to 
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$170,000 at the end of fiscal year 1956 and to $166,000 at the end of 
fiscal year 1957. 

Total assets amount to approximately $1.4 million for all 3 fiscal 
years. ‘The minor increase in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 over 1955 is 
related to the sales volume previously discussed. 

‘Accounts payable” increase from $153,000 at end fiscal year 1955 
to $207,000 for 1956 and $213,000 by the end of 1957. ‘Accrued 
payrolls” rise from $109,000 at the end of fiscal year 1955 to $128,000 
by the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957. These accruals represent 
that portion of salaries earned by employees of the program but not 
paid as of the end of the fiscal year. ‘Accrued annual leave,’’ of 
$295,000 in fiscal year 1955 and $308,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 
1957, represents leave earned but not taken by the emplovees. Thus, 
total liabilities increase from $557,000 as of the end of fiscal year 1955 
to $643,000 and $649,000 by the end of fiscal years 1956 and 1957, 
respectively. This increase can also be attributed to the increase in 
volume of business. 

The investment of the United States Government in this program 
remains constant at $821,000 as of the end of all 3 fiscal years. 

The detailed estimates that have just been presented for this pro- 
gram reflect the continued financing of the eight plants currently 
operating under the Air Force industrial fund. These plants will con- 
tinue to provide printing in support of the military requirement at 
the least cost possible. No additional printing facilities are planned 
for operation under the industrial fund pending the outcome of a 


joint survey by the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the 
Budget. This survey is being conducted to determine which printing 
plants will continue in operation and what method of funding best 
suits the type of operation. 


LAUNDRY AND Dry CLEANING SERVICES 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to consideration of the next item 
which is the Air Force Laundry and Dry Cleaning Services, before we 
have any questions. 

Miss Riggs, who will make the presentation? 

Miss Riees. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Snyder, who is Chief of the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Section, will make the presentation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Air Force Laundry and Dry Cleaning Services, a program of the Air 
Force industrial fund, was established and began operations on July 
1, 1955, for the purpose of financing the operation of Air Force laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning facilities. These facilities provide service on 
an area basis to all Department of Defense agencies, Department of 
Defense uniformed personnel and their dependents, other agencies of 
the Federal Government, and civilian employees in certain areas as 
required. This program of the industrial fund functions on the home 
office-branch office concept with Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, 
being designated as the home office or manager. 
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PRICING POLICIES 


The Laundry and Dry Cleaning Services have been divided into a 
Zone of Interior Division, with operations at 20 bases, and an Oversea 
Division, with operations at 27 bases. The principal reason for this 
separation is the difference in pricing policies. At Zone of Interior 
bases pricing control has been decentralized to the local level and each 
facility is required to recover its own reimbursable costs by category 
of patron. At oversea bases an overall uniform price is charged to 
recover reimbursable expenses by category of patron on a consolidated 
basis. In this manner personnel are not unduly penalized by excessive 
rates because of assignment in exceedingly high-cost areas such as 
Alaska. 

INITIAL CASH 


An initial allocation of cash working capital was provided each 
operating facility with which to meet expenses pending collection from 
charge patrons. Individual patrons are on a cash-payment plan. 
Government agencies utilizing Air Force facilities are billed monthly 
for services rendered. 

All applicable operating expenses incurred by the facilities are paid 
from the fund. 

AUTHORIZED PATRONS 


Revenues in Air Force laundry and dry cleaning facilities are derived 
from three major sources of patrons: (1) The airmen, or enlisted 
category, under which enlisted personnel may submit laundry bundles 
through their organizations at a predetermined bundle rate. Each 
bundle submitted in this manner contains a limited number of pieces. 
(2) The authorized patron category consists of officers, military de- 
pendents, United States nationals in certain oversea areas, and 
enlisted personnel who elect to use this type of service. This service 
is not restricted as to quantity and types of items to be included in 
the bundle. Charges, therefore, are made on a piece-rate basis. 
(3) The Government property category consists of all organizational 
and hospital clothing and linens, the cleaning costs of which are 
chargeable to appropriated funds. 


INCOME FROM SALES 


May I refer you to the first chart that illustrates graphically the 
projected income and expense. Total sales or income for fiscal year 
1957 are estimated to be $8.3 million. This represents an increase 
of $542,000 over fiscal year 1956 sales of $7.7 million. This increase 
is due to the inclusion of additional facilities under the program late 
in fiscal year 1956 and early in fiscal year 1957, plus the inclusion of 
business previously supported by deutschemark funds. The pro- 
jected total sales for fiscal year 1957 by category are: Airmen, $1.3 
million; authorized patron, $2.8 million, and Government property, 
$4.2 million. May I point out that more than 50 percent of the 
anticipated total sales volume for fiscal year 1957 will be to Gov- 
ernment organizations. This is substantiated in part by the sales 
figures for the first 6 months of operation under the program which 
indicates the Government property category comprises 50.1 percent 
of the total sales. 
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EXPENSE OF OPERATION 


This program operates under a no-profit-no-loss concept; there- 
fore, income is anticipated to equal expenses, both of which will be 
$7.7 million in fiscal year 1956 and $8.3 million in fiscal year 1957. 
There is no purchase of direct materials in this program inasmuch as 
it is a service facility rather than a manufacturing process. Expenses 
include direct labor of $4.9 million and $5.4 million in fiscal year 1956 
and fiscal year 1957 respectively. Direct labor includes those costs 
directly related to producing the service. Operating expenses of 
$2.3 and $2.4 million for the fiscal years involved include the cost of 
supplies and materiels, utilities, spare parts and other similar costs 
incident to the laundry and dry cleaning process. The costs of soaps, 
alkalies, bleaches, starches, hangers, “ele aning solvents and other 
supplies consumed, or used in the plant, are included in operating 
expenses. The cost of indirect labor for custodial and mechanical 
services is also a part of operating expenses. Administrative expenses 
of $440,000 and $456,000 in fiscal years 1956 and 1957 cover the cost 
of the plant superintendent, office help and administrative supplies. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION 


May I refer you to the second chart, the balance sheet. The balance 
sheet is a statement of the status of this program on the last day of 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Air Force Industrial Fund, laundry and dry cleaning services balance sheet 


[Thousands of dollars] 





June 30, June 30, 
1956 1957 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand-. ae 
Accounts receivable ___- 
Inventories: Operating, and other supplies. - 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES AND INVESTMENT 
Liabilities: 


Accounts payable - __- 
Advances and progress pay ments received 


Accrued payrolls..................- 
Accrued annual leave - -- -- 


Gc Cncicnvaseegeo~sed= ; 
Investment: 
Sant <te CE FP EERE 
Capitalized assets (net).............-.--- ; 
Total investment--_---.--------- 


Total liabilities and investment 


Mr. Snyper. The change in position is relatively minor from the 
end of 1 year to the next. Cash-on-hand increases from $655,000 to 
$667,000 due to the increase in sales volume and the additional facili- 
ties to be in operation. Accounts receivable increase from $563,000 
to $566,000. Inventories of operating and other supplies increase 
from $220,000 to $225,000; thus total assets increase from $1,438,000 


73115—56 88 
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to $1,458,000. Liabilities of the program show an increase, also due 
primarily to the increase in number of facilities. Accounts payable 
increase from $92,000 to $105,000; advances and progress payments 
received remain constant at $15,000. These payments represent 
money received in advance from airmen for bundle work to be paid 
for under the advance payment plan and for which work has not yet 
been done. Accrued payrolls of $191,000 in each year represent 
those salaries, for work performed, which have not been paid. Ac- 
crued annual leave of $199,000 and $206,000 represents the value of 
leave earned but not used by the employees. Thus total liabilities 
increased from $497,000 to $517,000. 

To start the operation of this program a contribution of $800,000 
in cash was made. In addition, $141,000 of supplies and spare parts 
on hand in laundry and dry-cleaning plants at the time of industrial- 
ization were capitalized. The contributed cash is not expected to be 
increased even though there is an increase in numbers of facilities 
operating. The total investment of the United States Government 
will remain at $941,000 for both fiscal years. 


DIFFERENCES IN HANDLING WORK FOR OFFICERS AND FOR AIRMEN 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Snyder, for your pre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Davis. Will you please tell us the difference in the handling 
of the work which you do for the airmen and the work which you do 
for the commissioned officers? 

Mr. Snyper. Are you now referring to the airman category? 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snyper. The airmen have the privilege of sending through 
their organizations a bundle at a predetermined rate; or perhaps, 
I should say two bundles, one is a larger bundle and the other is a 
smaller bundle. The number of pieces and the types of articles 
which may be included in the bundles are controlled. The airmen 
pay for the bundles which they submit in this manner in advance. 
The officers, the authorized patron categories and airmen who elect 
to use this service, submit bundles and these bundles are not restricted 
in any way as to the types of articles or the number of pieces that 
may be submitted. The charges for such a bundle are made on a 
piece-rate basis. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say the airmen pay in advance? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. He pays a different amount in different localities? Is 
that the idea? Or does he pay a certain lump sum at the beginning 
of each month and that takes care of his laundry for that month? 

Mr. Snyper. Within the Zone of the Interior the airman pays a 
different amount because pricing has been decentralized to the local 
level. Overseas, the airmen will pay a uniform amount which is $1 
for the larger bundle, and 50 cents for the smaller bundle. 

Mr. Davis. How can you call it a “no-loss operation” when you 
do not include the pay of the military personnel who help to operate 
the laundry? 

Mr. Snyper. It is computed and it shows in the financial statements 
as a statistical cost only, and is not borne by the industrial fund. 
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INDUSTRIAL-FUND OPERATIONS NOT SELF-SUSTAINING 


Mr. Garuock. Mr. Davis, that goes back to the fundamentals of 
this whole industrial-fund operation. In most of these industrial 
funds the number of military is relatively minor. It is mostly a 
civilian payroll. We do not include either that or the capital expense 
items. If we have to have new major equipment, that has to come 
from appropriated funds. 

On. the enlisted and officer personnel so far, except for the one which 
I mentioned this morning on MATS where military personnel is a 
major item, it has not been considered of great enough significance to 
go into the complications of funding it that way. 

On the capital items, from the inception, it was thought that the 
Congress should retain control as to the size and location of the starting 
up of these units, and one of the best ways to do it was to control the 
new equipment through the regular appropriation process. 

You see they are not self-perpetuating because they do not collect 
enough out of the appropriation to replace the presses and laundry 
equipment. 

Mr. Gartock. Mr. Davis, we have only 168 military personnel 
engaged in the 20 laundry and dry-cleaning plant operations in the 
Zone of the Interior. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is another one of those cases where it looks to 
me as if we have all the indications of creating the impression that this 
thing is self-sustaining when as a matter of truth and fact it is not. 

Mr. Garvock. In truth and fact it isnot. The cost of military per- 
sonnel and the value of the buildings as well as the value of the 
machinery are not included in the price, nor taxes and a lot of other 
things. It really is not a true total cost. It is fundamentally a 
method of controlling the business so the people do not bring unlimited 
quantities of laundry to be done free. It is enough of a charge so that 
there is a reasonable restraint on the amount of laundry that the indi- 
vidual is going to bring but it certainly is not a total charge. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gartock. In our 20 Zone of Interior laundries we serve 
approximately 12 percent of our Air Force personnel assigned to 
Zone of Interior bases. 

Mr. Davis. I think enough has been said to illustrate that things 
are better, but I think that standing alone the statement that this is 
a “no-profit and no-loss operation” requires an awful lot of explaining 
rather than just having it stated as is. 

Mr. Gartock. I think you are correct, and when we come to the 
problem on the Military Air Transport Service, there the military pay 
becomes so large a part of the annual operating cost that it has to be 
dealt with. In the other ones that we and the Army and Navy have 
industralized to date the military personnel and capital costs have 
been small enough so that we so far have ignored them. 


LAUNDRY INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Davis. How many laundry installations do you have in the 
Zone of the Interior? 
Mr. Snyprer. We have 20, sir. 
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Mr. Davis. How many do you have overseas? 

Mr. Snyper. We have 27. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any new ones coming in during fiscal year 
1957? 

Mr. Snyper. Yes, sir; there will be four new ones. 

Mr. Davis. Where are they to be located? 

Mr. Snyper. Those will be located in France, sir 

Miss Riaes. There is a listing in the working book on tab C-—1 of 
all of the printing plants. There is also a listing on tab C-2 of the 
Zone of the Interior laundries and dry cleaning plants, followed by a 
listing of those in the overseas areas. Those oversea plants to become 
operative during the latter part of fiscal years 1956 and 1957 are listed 
at the bottom of tab C-2. 

You will note, Mr. Davis, we have broken them into two groups, 
the new plants to become operative in 1956 and those becoming 
operative in 1957. 

Mr. Davis. Are any of those that are listed under active considera- 
tion for possible discontinuance? 

Mr. Snyper. In the Zone of the Interior, sir? 

Mr. Davis. The Zone of the Interior, I suppose, would be the only 
one to which it would apply here. 

Mr. Snyper. We have none that I know of at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. At this point in the record, with the chairman’s permis- 
sion, we will insert tab C—2, which is a « ompilation of the laundry and 
dry cleaning plants both in the Zone of the Interior and overseas, as 
well as those scheduled for operation later. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Air Force Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants 





Type of facility 
|-— ciliate at tate 
| Laundry | Dry cleaning 





ZONE OF INTERIOR 


. Chanute Air Force Base, Il 
2. Ellsworth Air Force Base, 8S. Dak 
3. Eglin Air Force Base, Fla._ 
. Fe a, Air Force Base, 


7. Seana Air Fores. as: 
. MaeDili Air Force Base, Fla. 
9. McClellan Air Force Base, C ao 
. Mareh Air Force Base, Calif...................-- 
. Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
2. Nellis Air Force Base, Nev__.....-..--- eee : cere 
ee Or I On eis ee did bid acbnabedel: | 
. Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine.............-.....-.....- 
5. Robins Air Force Base, Ga_-.......-.-..--- 
). Sheppard Air Force Base, T 
. Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla 
ik. Walker Air Force Base, N 
9. Williams Air Force Base, Ariz 
20. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio-. 





De PAD DAB De OA Bt Db Bo bt 


OVERSEAS 


. Andersen Air Force Base, Guam 
. Azores Air Transport Station, Azores_ 
3. Bitburg Air Base, Germany- a 
. Camp John Hay, Phillippine Islands 
. Chitose Air Base, Japan. Es 
. Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Isl ands... 
. Dhahran Air Field, Arabia : 


AAA AAAM 
AMM 
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Air Force Laundries and Dry Cleaning Plants—Continued 


Type of facility 


Laundry Dry cleaning 


OVERSEAS—continued 


8. Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska. - 
9. Elmendorf Air Force B: ase, Alaska a 
10. Ernest Harmon Air Force Bé Ase, Newfoundland... 
11. Goose Air Force Base, Labrador : 
12. Itazuke Air Force Base, Japan-_- 
13. Johnson Air Force Base, Japan - 
14. Keflavik Airport, Iceland a 
15. Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda---_-- 

. Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska_ 
17, MeGill Air Base, Japan_- 
18. Misawa Air Force Base, Japan. 

. Narsarssuak Air Force B: ise, Green: ind. 

1), Pepperrell Air Force Base, Ne WwW foundland_- 

1, Ramey Air Force Base, P. R-- iin Wiis ineelisias aa 
22. Sondrestrom Air Force Base, Greenland _-- 
23. Tachikawa, Japan 
24. Thule Air Base, Greenland 

5. Wheelus Field, Libya. A 

6. Wiesbaden Milit: iry Post, Germs any - — 

7. Yokota Air Force Base, Japan 


AAAAKAAAA AAA AA MMA 
AAA AAMAS AM AAEM 


OVERSEAS PLANTS TO BECOME OPERATIVE IN THE LATTER PART OF FISCAL 
1956 AND 1957 


FISCAL YEAR 1956 
Chaumont, France J 
Evreux, France-- 
3. Laon, France 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


« Chpfeatiretst, Pranen« « «o.cascanends ocsiénnas 
2: Ns WE edn thes ccs eis Bakes 





PRINTING PLANT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to the printing project, there are eight 
operations being handled under the Industrial Fund; is that correct? 

Mr. Ricuter. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Out of how many? 

Mr. Ricuter. 26. 

Mr. Davis. I understood from your statement that the other 
remaining 18 are under consideration at the present time for possibly 
bringing into the industrial fund? 

Mr. Ricuter. That is not quite accurate, sir. All of our Class B 
field printing plants, which are the ones authorized by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, are being considered at the present time for 
discontinuance or curtailment or consolidation in operations. 

At the time that the Bureau of the Budget and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense decide which plants of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will continue, then they will give consideration to geographic 
area service, and at that time go into the industrial fund question. 

It is hardly logical to go along and industrially fund a plant now 
only to find out we are going to be able to do without it within the 
next 6 or 8 months or maybe a year. 

So, we must await the decision of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense as to what plants will continue and 
then we will consider the matter of industrialization. 
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Mr. Davis. Is the general idea to be that once this survey has been 
completed as to those that probably will be coatinued that the objec- 
tive then is to attempt to bring all of those into the industrial plant 
operation? 

Mr. Ricuter. Mr. Davis, there are some which would never lend 
themselves to the industrial-fund operation such as specialized opera- 
tions. For example, the USAF Security Service is the primary cus- 
tomer of its own cryptographic printing plant. We have some which 
come under the operation of a contractor facility such as the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, and that type would not come 
under the industrial-fund operation. However, we have and will 
consider those which will lend themselves to industrial operation. 

Mr. Garuock. Is it not correct to say that once we get the decision 
within the Department of Defense as to which of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force plants are to be continued, the bulk of the printing 
done by the Department would be done in industrially funded plants? 

Mr. Ricurer. That is correct, sir. Specialized plants would be 
the only ones eliminated, and they are in the minority. 

Mr. Garztock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your presentation and 
assistance to the committee, Miss Riggs. 

Miss Riees. Thank you, sir. It is a pleasure to work with you 
and your committee. 


TRANSFERS TO INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, I now make reference to section 633 of 
the general provisions in the proposed defense bill, and I quote: 

During fiscal year 1957 there is hereby authorized to be transferred to the 
Air Force industrial fund not to exceed $40 million from the Navy industrial 
fund and not to exceed $110 milion from the Army industrial fund. 

As you know, last year we rescinded certain funds in the amount 
of $155 million, I believe. 

Mr. Garuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the general necessity here? What are the 
facts with respect to this matter? 

Mr. Gartock. With respect to these, this provision was put in in 
anticipation of the industrial funding of MATS and the plan to 
consider the extension of industrial funding to certain depot overhaul 
activities. 

With respect to both of these matters we have not made a final 
determination as to the amount of money needed. So, we do not 
know whether the $150 million will completely finance them or not. 

The MATS problem which you are going to hear at a later date, | 
can assure you in advance is complicated enough so that we are not 
going to go under a full industrial fund operation on the 1st of July 
1956. It is hoped that we will make substantial progress on it dur- 
ing fiscal year 1957. 

Whether we will progress to the point where we will actually need 
to exercise this authority to fund MATS this way or not I cannot say 
yet because I do not know how fast we are going to progress. 

With respect to the overhaul activities, we had thought that at 
Sacramento particularly where they have been working for a couple 
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of years now on—you might say—an industrial organization opera- 
tion in their large overhaul activities, that they might well be ready to 
operate with this industrial fund operation at an early date. I was 
out there yesterday and they are making substantial progress on the 
improvement of their management and their control of the flow of 
work and things of that kind, all of which are fundamental to a good 
industrial fund operation. They have been doing this work in con- 
junction with consultant contractors, Ernst & Ernst. 

However, because of two things: (1) They have not gotten quite 
far enough themselves to take this step, and (2) they have been 
helping the other depots to get as far along as they are now. There 
is no use for all the rest of the depots learning the hard way all of the 
things which Sacramento has been through. The Sacramento staff 
has spent considerable time in educating representatives of the other 
depots. Again, we are unable to specify the dates on which we 
might use this fund. 

Also, it appears that it might take more than the $150 million to 
fully finance all of the Zone of the Interior overhaul activities and 
MATS. It might take more than $150 million to carry MATS alone, 
but I cannot give the committee any assurance as to the date on 
which we can go forward. The industrial-funding operation on the 
overhaul depots has not progressed even as far as it has on MATS, 
and this other activity that is going on in the depots; I believe the 
committee members are familiar with it. It involves a work center 
controlled mechanism which basically sees to it that the workmen, 
the supplies and the tools are at the work center along with the 
instructions as to what they are to do at the same time, and the 
workman is not waiting for anything. If any one of the major 
elements is going to be missing, the work is not started through the 
overhaul system. 

They have made substantial improvements in productivity at 
Sacramento on that basis. We have not decreased employment but 
the amount of work which has gone through has substantially in- 
creased. 

At some of the shops where we have wanted to hold the work at a 
predetermined level, as their efficiency went up the staff in that section 
was cut down, and put over in another section where the workload 
was greater. Sacramento controls about twice as much overhaul 
work as they do; that is, they control about twice that actually done in 
their shops. So, there is no problem of shortage of work. The bal- 
ance of it goes out on contract, and in the case of Sacramento the con- 
tract work goes mostly to west coast contractors, because the basic 
items assigned to them are ones that would normally be done out 
there. 

Mr. Manon. We might insert into the record at this point the 
excerpts from the President’s budget which appear on page 259 of 
the committee print. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

This fund finances industrial and commercial type activities on a reimbursable 
basis (5 U. 8S. C. 172d). The activities now financed include the Air Force 
printing service, comprised of 8 plants, and the Air Force laundry and dry-cleaning 
service, consisting of plants at 50 installations worldwide. 

Income and expenses increase after 1955 because, beginning in 1956, laundry 


and dry-cleaning plants have been financed under the fund. In laundry and 
dry-cleaning overseas operations, about $378,000 equivalent in labor is expected 
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to be provided from deutschemark support during fiscal year 1956. An equivalent 
amount will be credited to miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury and is therefore 
excluded from 1956 sales. 

It is planned to finance under this fund, beginning in 1957, the Military Air 
Transport Service and eight aircraft and component overhaul and rebuild centers. 
The latter are located at Oklahoma City, Okla., San Antonio, Tex., Sacramento, 
Calif., San Bernardino, Calif., Mobile, Ala., Macon, Ga., Middletown, Pa., and 
Ogden, Utah. The annual volume of business of these activities is estimated at 
$820 million, and the working capital requirements are estimated at $155 million. 
Transfers of $110 million from the Army industrial fund, and $40 million from the 
Navy industrial fund, are being proposed to increase the fund to meet these 
requirements. Since preparatory work for installation of industrial fund financing 
at these activities has not been completed, it has been found impracticable to 
include estimates reflecting the anticipated operations of these activities in the 
financiai statements. 

In 1956, $155 million was withdrawn from the fund and returned to the Treasury 
(69 Stat. 314). The investment of the Government as of June 30, 1957, is esti- 
mated to be $156,363,780, comprised of reappropriations and transfers of $156 
million, net capitalized assets of $312,820, and retained earnings of $50,960. 


SuMMARY OF ToTaAL REQUEST 


Mr. Manon. Proceed, General Bogart. 

General Bocartr. Mr. Chairman, I should like to remind the com- 
mittee that our total request for new obligating authority, exclusive 
of military construction, is $15,418 million. The distribution of this 
amount on the old budget structure on which we have presented our 
justification is given in the fifth column, and the distribution on the 
new structure under which the President’s budget is prepared is given 
in the sixth column. 

May I have chart No. 3, now. This chart, Mr. Chairman, shows 
the conversions in the budget structure in the three appropriation 
areas which are affected, namely, ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement,” 
“Major procurement other than aircraft,’ and “Maintenance and 
operations.”’ 

The purpose, as you recall, of these changes in structure, was to 
put centrally procured supplies and equipment into the procurement 
appropriations and operating costs such as personnel salaries and 
contractual services into the operations and maintenance appropria- 
tion. You will note that the amount requested for the aircraft and 
related procurement appropriation, or the program for the aircraft 
and related procurement was $5,470 million under the old structure 
and it becomes $5,800 million under the new structure. 

In major procurement other than aircraft our request was $1.1 
billion, and it becomes $1.177 billion. In operations and maintenance 
our requirement goes from $4.193 billion to $3.786 billion. 

The next chart, Mr. Chairman, gives the program totals which we 
will be able to accomplish with the new obligating authority which we 
have requested. This includes transfers and reimbursements. We 
are operating on a total program of $17,242,800,000, exclusive of mili- 
tary construction, on the basis of the $15,418 million new obligating 
authority which has been requested. 

Mr. Gartock. That assumes a recoupment of $1.1 billion in the 
aircraft appropriation from prior year programs through price re- 
determination, changes in programs, and such other actions as may 
come about. 

General Bocart. That is correct. That is in addition to the reim- 
bursements. 
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Mr. Garuock. There actually is not $7 billion of additional aircraft 
going on order. Some orders have got to come down $1.1 billion in 
order to get $7 billion of new items in the program. 

General Bocartr. You will remember that our new obligational 
authority figure was $5.4 billion under the old structure for aircraft 
and related procurement, and $5.8 billion under the new structure. 

The next chart, Mr. Chairman, shows the expenditures by fiscal 
year which we expect to result from our accomplishment of this 
program. You will note that the expenditures estimated for fiscal 
year 1957 are $15,485 million, exclusive of military construction 
expenditures. 

! think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Bogart. 

(The charts referred to above follow:) 


CuHarrT 3 


Department of the Air Force conversion of fiscal year 1957 request for funds from 
old to new budget structure, by appropriations 


[Millions of dollars] 


Major pro- = 
curement Mainten 

other than 
aircraft 


| 
Aircraft and 
Transfers involved in conversion to new structure related pro- ance and 
curement operations 


| 
Fiscal year 1957 request per old structure- --- ‘ $5, 470. $1, 100.0 $4, 193. 

From “Aircraft and related procurement’’: 

To ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft’’-__- 254 —321.% +321.3 |... 

To ‘“‘Maintenance and operations —117. +117 
From ‘Major procurement other than aircraft’: | 

To “Aircraft and related procurement’’- ------ , +352. —352. 1 

To “Maintenance and operation”’ ; —.8 
From ‘‘Maintenance and operations”’: | | | 

‘To ‘‘Aircraft and related procurement”’ +416. : 

To ‘‘Major procurement other than aircraft”’ +108. fi 


Fiscal year 1957 request per new structure ; 5, 800.0 1,177.0 3, 786 


Depariment of the Air Force programs! by appropriation based on old structure, 
fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


[Millions of dollars} 


| 


toes | Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Appropriation 1955 1956 | 1957 


| 
Aircraft and related procurement. __._.........-.------------ $5, 356.1 | $7, 322.0 | $7, 037. 6 
Procurement other than aircraft- . - - ass sailors ibielel 1, 049. 5 | 941.4 1, 135.7 
Operation and maintenance ibandddeataud torgee dn 3, 606.1 | 3, 990. 2 | 4, 374.6 
Military personnel Oe Stee nd as 3, 626.1 | 3, 718.9 | 3, 765. 8 
Research and development___...........--- Fae 565. 3 607 611 
es cok bib soeathcindcblice a duloaitdedal 29.8 43.6 | 59. 
Air National Guard___..........-- oceans a Seetahekol 157. 9 | 190. 2 | 258. 
Contingencies owe Se eatin i mete oy eee eee a8. : ; 


2 16, 813 
1, 105. ‘ 


Subtotal .. i | 214,418. 2 | 
Military construction adededec ci ckatciee 1, 489. 5 | 


Total wat eka -| 2 35, 907.7 217, 918.9 


1 Includes portion of programs financed from anticipated reimbursements. 

2 The total of the fiscal year 1955 program based on the ‘‘old” structure slightly exceeds the fiscal year 1955 
program total based on the “new” structure, while fiscal year 1956 program (old structure) is less than 
fiscal year 1956 program total (new structure). This results from the conversion of the budget structure 
wherein certain unobligated balances of prior years programs were transferred for comparative purposes from 
the continuing appropriation; “‘Aircraft and related procurement” to the annual appropriation, “Operation 
and maintenance.” 

3 Excludes request for military construction funds which will be justified at a later date. 
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Department of the Air Force expenditures, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 
{Millions of dollars} 


| | 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956, esti- 1957, esti- 
mated 


| Fiscal year 


Appropriation 1955, actual 


Aircraft and related procurement. - 
Procurement other than aircraft. 
Operation and maintenance_ 
Military personnel_________. 
Research and development. 
Reserve personnel 

Air National Guard 
Contingencies_-______ 
Miscellaneous accounts. -__-_- 


GO Or Oe “10 tO OO 





, 760. 15, 485. 0 
1, 026.0 , 200.0 | 11,050. 0 


16, 406. 7 5, 960. 16, 535. 0 








1 Excludes expenditures from fiscal year 1957 funds for military construction. Request for these funds 
will be justified at a later date. 


Fripay, Marcu 23, 1956. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
MAJ. GEN. F. A. BOGART, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


MAJ. GEN. D. F. CALLAHAN, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


™ Mr. Manon. We will now proceed to consideration of the requested 
language changes. 

General Bocarr. We start under title V, Mr. Chairman, in the 
committee print, at page 212. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Chairman, in title V, under ‘Aircraft and related procurement’, 
this appropriation has for several years provided for financing the 
procurement and production of missiles, although the language as it 
is now written does not specifically refer to missiles. We do procure 
and have procured missiles and we have accomplished modification 
and construction of missiles under this appropriation in accordance 
with our legislative history for a considerable period of time. 

We believe that there perhaps should be a modification of language 
in this case because of the growth of missiles programs in relation to 
the total program financed from this appropriation. We did not yet 
have the specific change which we would wish to recommend at the 
time the budget was printed. We simply invite your attention to 
this at this time. 

Mr. Garuock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Bocart. It would read, Mr. Chairman: 


For construction, procurement, and modification of aircraft, missiles, equip- 
ment, armor and armament, including spare parts and accessories for the fore- 
going; * * * 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Bocart. The next change, sir, is indicated in the middle of 
the page in brackets. It is a deletion of the words: 

Industrial mobilization, including maintenance of reserve plants and equipment 
and procurement planning; 

This clause has been deleted from this appropriation and inserted 
in “Operation and maintenance’”’ due to the transfer of financing of 
such activities in fiscal year 1957. 

And there is an addition which shows immediately thereafter: 
“reserve plant and equipment layaway;’’. 

This clause has been inserted to insure adequate authority in this 
appropriation, in view of the deletion I referred to, for the preparation 
of reserve plant for standby status, and for the removal and prepara- 
tion of equipment for storage. 

Those are the only changes proposed in ‘Aircraft and related 
procurement,” sir. 


PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


The next changes are on page 217, sir. 

The first change would be the deletion of the word ‘Major’ from 
the title of the appropriation. The word ‘‘Major’’ has been deleted 
from the title because of the transfer of equipment, supplies, and 


materials from “Maintenance and operations’’ to this appropriation 
or to “Aircraft and related procurement,” thereby eliminating the 
need for the distinction previously made. The distinction was that 
previously we did minor procurements of generally similar items in 
the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Bocarr. There is an addition after the words “for pro- 
curement” in the first line of the words: ‘and modification.’’ These 
words have been inserted in the first line to clarify the intended use of 
the appropriation, since ‘‘modification” is also included in other 
appropriation items. 

The deletion of the words: “supplies, materials, and” is also recom- 
mended, with “supplies, and materials,’”’ added after “equipment.” 
The effect is that the language following the word “of’’ in the first 
line has been rearranged in order to provide proper relative emphasis 
among “equipment,” “supplies,” and “‘materials.”’ 

We have added the word “ground” to “electronic and communica- 
tion equipment.”’ The word “ground” has been inserted before 
“electronic and communication equipment” due to the fact that air- 
borne electronic and communication equipment, heretofore financed 
under this appropriation item, will be financed from ‘Aircraft and 
related procurement” beginning in fiscal year 1957. 

That, sir, is all the changes recommended for that appropriation. 
We then go to “Research and development,” on page 222. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


There are no changes in language recommended for this appropria- 
tion this year. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


” 


Next is “Operation and maintenance,” sir. We add “Operation 
and”’ in front of ‘‘Maintenance” and delete “and Operations” after 
“Maintenance.” The purpose of this is simply to reverse the words 
of the title in order to give greater emphasis to ‘‘Operation’’. 

Mr. Davis. That is pretty significant? 

General Boaarr. It is pretty significant in one way. May I go off 
the record a moment? 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. Again in the second line we have simply reversed 
the word order by deleting the word “maintenance” and inserting it 
after ‘‘operation’’. 

In about the middle of that page, sir, we have suggested the deletion 
of the words “procurement of ambulances;’’. This has been deleted 
to permit financing of these items under ‘Procurement, other than 
aircraft”? beginning in fiscal year 1957. You will recall that is one of 
the items we showed as a transfer in program 470. 

Near the bottom of the page, sir, is the deletion of “organizational 
clothing and equipage;’’. The words “organizational clothing and 
equipage ;” have been deleted to permit financing of these items under 
“Procurement, other than aircraft’? beginning in fiscal year 1957. 

In the bottom line the word “other” has been deleted and the 
words “for unsuitability, inaptitude, or otherwise” have been inserted 
to broaden the categories of those to whom civilian clothing may be 
furnished, to embrace discharges of types not previously covered by 
the language. 

Mr. Manon. That is a humanitarian move? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

On the next page, sir, near the bottom of the page, after “Latin- 
American cooperation” the language: 

Industrial mobilization, including maintenance of reserve plants and equipment 
and procurement planning; 
has been inserted in this appropriation and deleted from ‘Aircraft 
and related procurement”’ due to the transfer of financing of such 
activities in fiscal year 1957. These are primarily contract services, 
sir, and are transferred for that reason. 

The amount of $8 million is deleted and the amount of $7 million for 
emergencies and extraordinary expenses is substituted. This is sub- 
stituted because of a reduction in the program requirement for fiscal 
year 1957. This reduction, to which the limitation is applicable, is 
brought about by the determination during the preparation of this 
estimate that certain classified requirements of a recurring operational 
nature could be supported under classified project 489-B without 
jeopardizing security considerations governing the Air Force Intelli- 
gence mission. The fiscal year 1957 requirements have been so trans- 
ferred. On a comparable basis the limitation for fiscal year 1956 
would be $3.7 million rather than the $8 million specified in the fiscal 
year 1956 language. No actual shift in funding has been made in 
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fiscal year 1956. The purpose of that is simply to transfer from the 
unvouchered to the vouchered account as much of this activity as can 
be transferred. 

At the top of page 230, sir, we delete a complete proviso: 

Provided, That not to exceed $55 million of the appropriation ‘Maintenance 
ind operations, Air Force, 1953” shall remain available until expended solely for 
ihe liquidation of obligations heretofore incurred against such appropriation for 
assist takeoff units and armaments. 

This proviso is deleted because it has served its purpose and no 
new similar authority is required. This was to cover liabilities for 
which the funds would otherwise have lapsed. 

Then we have an addition, sir, immediately following that. This 
language has been inserted in order to obtain specific congressional 
clarification with respect to certain questions raised in the corres- 
pondence between the Comptroller General (letter B—124672, dated 
October 21, 1955) and the Secretary of Defense (letter dated October 
21, 1955). 

This would provide for the maximum liability to be incurred in 
the event of termination of contracts for procurement of communica- 
tions services for the Semiautomatic Ground Environment System 
and would limit that contingent liability to $222 million at any one 
time. 

Now, sir, on the 3d of February 1956, the Secretary of Defense in 
a letter to the chairman of the House Committee on Armed Services 
proposed the addition of a new general provision to H. R. 9893, 
which was the military public works bill. That provision, sir, has 
been included and it shows on page 51 of the print of H. R. 9893, 
and this bill has been reported. ‘The language is included. If this 
bill should pass the Congress in this form it would obviate the neces- 
sity for the language on page 230 of the committee print. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. I understand they have a rule on that bill for the 
\1th of April. 

Mr. Manon. I think that will probably be done. 

General Bocart. That, sir, constitutes the total requirements for 
language changes in the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In the “Military personnel” appropriation, on page 240, near the 
top of the page, the words “(except those” have been added, and there 
is a deletion which is bracketed. This language change proposed 
would include under “Military personnel” all Air Force Reserve and 
Air National Guard officers other than those undergoing Reserve 
training. This change is required by the proposed change in the 
appropriation language for ‘‘Air National Guard,”’ which would delete 
references to sections 5 and 81, National Defense Act, as amended, 
and section 252 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. If these 
references are deleted from the “Air National Guard” language, no 
authority would otherwise exist in the ‘Military personnel’ language 
to cover officers on duty under section 81 of the National Defense Act, 
as amended. 

Mr. Manon. Is this the language that was put in by the committee 
last year? 
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General Bogart. Yes, sir;itis. It was put into the National Guard 
appropriation. This would reverse that action. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Let us consider the next item. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to mention a problem off the record 
first. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bocarr. At the bottom of page 240, sir, we have an inser- 
tion in parentheses: ‘(including storage thereof)”, referring to house- 
hold effects. 

The words ‘(including storage thereof)’’ have been inserted to 
provide for nontemporary storage of baggage and household effects 
as authorized by Public Law 245, 84th Congress, approved August 5, 
1955. That would provide for the storage of household effects left 
in this country by personnel going overseas, under the household 
effects limitation, into furnished quarters. The purpose here would 
be to put this cost into the “Military personnel” appropriation rather 
than charging it to “Operation and maintenance.” 

Those, sir, are the only changes requested in the ‘Military person- 
nel”’ appropriation. 


“ec 


RESERVE PERSONNEL 


In the ‘‘Reserve personnel” appropriation, sir, we have no changes 
to request. 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


In the Air National Guard appropriation, on page 248, near the 
top of the page, there is the deletion of the language which provides 


for the payment of section 5 and 81 officers on duty. This has been 
deleted in order to provide for their pay under the ‘‘Military person- 
nel” appropriation. Again, sir, this is the point we were discussing 
this morning. This deletion would reverse the action of the com- 
mittee of last year. 

Mr. Gartock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. In the fifth line up from the bottom, sir, the 
words “‘, as amended’’ have been inserted due to the amendment of 
Public Law 783 by Public Law 302, 84th Congress, approved August 
9, 1955. 

Those are the only changes, sir, recommended for the Air National 
Guard appropriation. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


On page 253, sir, under ‘‘Miscellaneous”’ the entire section is deleted 
because of the inclusion of requirements for this purpose in a separate 
appropriation bill. 

REVOLVING FUND 


9) 


Under “Revolving funds,” sir, on page 259, we are recommending 
the deletion of the sentence which says: 

The amount available in the Air Force industrial fund is hereby reduced by 
$155 million, such sum to be covered into the Treasury immediately upon ap- 
proval of this act. 
because its purpose was accomplished in fiscal year 1956. The change 
was made. 
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On, page 264, sir, there is the deletion of the same type of thing, in 
the amount of $300 million, because it was done in the fiscal year 1956. 

That, sir, completes the changes in language requested this year, 
other than for general provision, which will be covered in Depart- 
ment of Defense presentations. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes our presentation of the Air Force 
budget requirements for fiscal year 1957, exclusive of the public- 
works requirements, which are under a separate bill. 

Mr. Manon. We have some more items we may want to discuss 
informally and not necessarily for the record. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But that will be done at some other time, if necessary. 
We will be in touch with you from time to time. 

We will recognize this as the conclusion of the formal hearings on 
the Air Force budget. 

COMMENDATIONS 


I want to say that I have been better satisfied with the hearings 
this year than at any time since I have been a member of this com- 
mittee. General Bogart, I give you a great deal of credit for the 
improvemeuts which have been made. I think you have done a 
perfectly splendid job in improving the presentation for the com- 
mittee. 

The whole presentation this year I think has been “tops”. It has 
been very good. I hope that these words of commendation will en- 
courage you to continue this work and I hope you will get the neces- 
sary support within the Department to make additional improvements 
in the future. 

General Bogart. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. You are 
very kind. 

I would like to say that the preparation of these estimates and the 
supporting data and the presentations have been the work of a very 
large ni mber of personnel of the Air Force, both in the Headquarters 
and in the field commands. They have worked very hard on this 
thing, and on their behalf I very much appreciate your comment. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that you have had some help. One always 
has to have help to accomplish a good job. 

General Callahan, you have been here very faithfully through these 
long hours and days. Your assistance from time to time has been 
very important. I want to thank you for your unwavering efforts to 
be helpful to us. 

Mr. Davis. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I certainly agree 
thoroughly with everything you have said. I think these have been 
the easiest hearings to follow that I have ever had an opportunity to 
work on in a very complex program of this kind. I think it has been 
due to two things. 

First of all there is the overall advance planning and programing of 
the hearings, which has been of the very highest type. That is to 
the eredit of General Bogart and General Callahan. I think also 
there is the fact that we ee had the people come in to make the 
presentations who are working with those things on a day-to-day 
basis and were thoroughly versed in the details of their presentations. 
That has been a second very helpful factor. 
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General Bocarr. I would like to say, sir, this is by no means a 
one-man operation. General Callahan and I have both worked on it, 
and we have had a great deal of assistance from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force on this. 

Mr. Davis. It took good direction plus some well qualified witnesses 
to present the details. 

Mr. Gartock. May I speak off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, the administrative arrangements 
for this whole procedure, the handling of witnesses and all of that, 
has been done by Colonel Baker, and I think he has done a very good 
job in handling very complex arrangements, to get people in at the 
proper time § and to make sure that all of the instructions were out at 
the proper time. He has done quite a bit of work on this thing, I can 
assure you. 

Mr. Manon. I think you have understated his value to the com- 
mittee. I know he has been invaluable to you and invaluable to us. 

In this connection I would like to say that from Secretary Quarles 
on down, including all the Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
and other officers, we have had fine cooperation from everyone. 
Those who have worked in your shop have been helpful to us. I just 
want you gentlemen to know that we have not been unaware of your 
wholehearted cooperation. 

General CALLAHAN. Mr. Chairman, may I just include in this 
round Lt. Col. Roy Ferguson, who has been with me here through 
these hearings? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General CALLAHAN. Who has supported me and helped me in carry- 
ing out these activities. And of course our people behind us and the 
staffs of General Bogart and myself in the Pentagon, as well as right 
on across the board, have been of great assistance. 

I would like to say also that a good deal of the effectiveness of our 
presentations here has been due to the fact that the witnesses have 
had the opportunity to make a full and fair presentation. They have 
been encouraged to give you a good picture of what we are doing. 
We have been happy, of course, that we have had a fine picture of 
progress to present to the committee. 

Mr. Manon. On some occasions in previous years it seemed to be 
necessary for the committee through interrogation to bring out the 
essential facts from time to time. It seems to me that in your pres- 
entations this year vou have undertaken to anticipate what the essen- 
tial things might be from the standpoint of the committee and vou 
have tried to lay them on the table in such a way that it required less 
effort on the part of the committee members to get for the record the 
information we considered necessary. 

Mr. Gartockx. You have stated our objective perfectly, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We hope we are all growing and improving from year 
to vear. 

General Bogart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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PLAN OF PRESENTATION 


Mr. Manon. This morning we have set up a special hearing with re- 
gard to the Air Transport Service of the Department of Defense. We 
are especially interested in the Military Air Transport Service, 
MATS. 

Mr. Secretary Douglas, before you proceed with your formal pre- 
sentation on the Military Air Transport Service it may be well for me 
to review briefly for the record some of the factors it is our hope will 
be developed in these hearings today and later. 
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The Military Air Transport Service has for some time been one of 
the most controversial activities of the Air Force. It undoubtedly will 
continue to be controversial in the future since it is competitive to some 
extent wth commercial air facilities. 

Regarding the size of MATS, I believe General Callahan told us 
that the MATS has about 33 Air Transport squadrons at present. I 
do not believe we were given the numbers of aircraft and men assigned. 
We will want that information. 

Three years ago the committee had a large staff of investigators 
looking into all phi ses of the Department of Defense activities. One 
of those phases was the Military Air Transport Service. The report 
furnished the committee stated that at December 31, 1952, the total 
transport type aircraft active and available to the Department of 
Defense was about 3,600. About 600 of these were small craft of the 
C—45 typeand smaller. Of the remainder, 413 were assigned to MATS 
transport activities. So, planewise, at that time the MATS transport 
activities represented only about 25 percent of the total active trans- 
port capability of the Department of Defense. 

A year ago, on page 239 of the Air Force appropriation hearings, 
General Callahan made this statement: 

We aim to increase MATS airlift capability steadily during the next 3 years 
by increasing aircraft utilization. 

I believe that it has been reported to us that the utilization, or daily 
hours flown, by these types of aircraft has increased over the past year. 

I do not want to throw too manv things into the picture at this time. 
However, I do hope we can develop for the record an accurate picture 
of the MATS growth over the years; direct MATS growth as well as 
erowth in relation to the overall air transport capability of the De- 
partment of Defense—including the Army and the Navy—as it is 
reflected in planes, manpower, and tonnage-carrying capability. I 
hope you can give us some indication of what the overs all size of MATS 
should be. I lope that we can develop the comparable cost of shipping 
both air cargo and personnel by MATS as compared with the use of 
commercial facilities. We have discussed that matter to some extent 
in previous hearings this year and in hearings in other years. We need 
to develop the facts from all angles as to the operations if we are to 
formulate opinions having to do with overall policy in the Military 
Air Transport field. 

Will you please proceed now, Mr. Secretary. 

I might say at this stage that we have alerted you to this hearing 
and we have submitted some questions—or at least some outline—as 
to what you might be interrogated about. There are a lot of people 
who are interested in this picture. We need to get the story straight. 
We need to really lay it on the line as to just how firm this basis is for 
the Transport Service which we have in the Department of Defense. 
There are a lot of people who are critical of it. 

I have an open mind on the subject. I admit I do not know all the 
answers, and I do not have all the information. 

General CautLanan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan. 

General CatnanHan. Mr. Chairman, as of the present time there 
are 29 squadrons in the MATS organization. They are reducing to 
28 squadrons by the end of this year. 
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You will recall that we had 47 Air Force transport squadrons or 
ganizationally in the MATS structure. This is strictly a reorganiza- 
tion, in reducing down to 28 Air Force transport squadrons, and it 
is not representative of a reduction in airlift. 

Mr. Manon. As we proceed we will develop the facts both as to 
personnel, planes, and so forth. 

General Catnanan. General Smith is prepared to deal with this, 
of course, because it is his organization. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Bogart. Sir, the statement which General King will give 
is classified “Top Secret”. It is marked with the parts which are 
classified and those which are unclassified. We are distributing 
copies to the members of the committee. I would like to pick them 
back up after the hearing, if I may. 

Mr. Manton. Yes. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to your remarks. I 
think we have a very full presentation, which should meet the ques 
tions you have referred to. 

Mr. Manion. What is your idea of just what you are going to do? 

Mr. Dove tas. Here is what [ have in mind: I wanted to make a 
statement explaining very briefly what I think are the important as 
pects of the Military Air Transport Service. Then General King 
will go into some discussion of the actual requirements in relation 
to an emergency and a D-day operation, which is the fundamental 
basis for the whole military air transport system. After that Gen- 
eral Smith, who is commander of MATS, will go into some detail 
to give the committee a picture of the MATS organization and MATS 
operations on world routes. 

We have some statistical charts which I think will give you a very 
full picture of a good many operating factors that will be of interest 
to you, particularly in relation to costs. 

Mr. Manon. When we had the overall hearings before the 15-man 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations Mr. Flood interrogated 
the Secretary of Defense at some length with respect to MATS pro- 
grams, and has been very much interested in exploring this subject. 
I make special reference to that. 

Mr. Doueuas. Fine. 

Mr. Manon. It may very well be that I may pass over a lot of 
questions which I otherwise might ask, in anticipation that Mr. Flood 
or Mr. Whitten, or somebody else who has been especially interested 
in this field, might ask the questions. Maybe you will answer many 
of our questions as we proceed. 

Mr. Dove.as. I am familiar with Mr. Wilson’s testimony, which 
covers for the most part rather broad policy matters. I expect we 
will get into a good deal more detail today, particularly with respect 
to General Smith’s testimony. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, will you go into how far you are 
proceeding as to establishing this as an industrial fund operation ? 

Mr, Doveias. Yes. We can tell you about that, too. 

Mr. Manon. I believe it is going to develop that you probably will 
not be able to do that in 1957. 

Mr. Douetas. That is my impression. 
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Mr. Manon. That question is not as pertinent today as I thought 
it would be a few months ago, when apparently it was thought you 
might get into that is fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Doveras. I think that in fiseal 1957 it will probably have to 
be on a dry-run basis rather than on an actual transfer of funds basis. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. It would be well to let you people make your 
presentations. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think the committee may be impressed with the 
fact that we really have such complete fiscal information, although, 
as is usually the case, any particular military operation is related 
to a lot of other operations. I hope you will feel we all know a 
good deal more about costs and the services performed than is usually 
attributed to the Air Force and MATS with regard to those opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I think it would be best, Mr. Secretary, to put 
the picture on the screen, so to speak, and then let us interrogate you. 

Mr. Doveuas. All right. I think if we could go through our 3 
statements and the charts that General Smith has to show, we will 
then be ready to try to answer any questions that the committee has. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make just one observa- 
tion. It has nothing to do with this question. 

I would like to have the record show very clearly that on page 161 
of the record there is a series of questions the chairman referred to, 
which I asked Mr. Wilson. As a matter of fact, because of the time 
element—we were pressed for time at that moment—I did not ask 
Mr. Wilson the questions at the hearing. We have an arrangement 
here in the committee, when we are running short of time, where the 
rule of the committee is—so that everybody has a chance to ask ques- 
tions—the member will write out his questions and submit them to 
the Department. So I submitted these questions in writing to Mr. 
Wilson. The answers, of course, as they appear in the record, did 
not come directly from Mr. Wilson to me. I doubt if anybody could 
have answered all those questions that adroitly or that glibly. I want 
the record to make it very clear that these answers were submitted by 
the Department, as is customary in such cases. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; of course; but I would say that at least 99 per- 
cent of our printed hearings are a record of what actually transpired 
at the committee table. 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It is a rare thing when we resort to this other method, 
m the interest of time. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. It is only when there is a question of 
time. There was a question that day, as I recall it. 

Out of an abundance of caution I would like to make it very clear 
nere that Mr. Wilson in all his skill and acumen did not reply so 
vlibly to that rather complicated series of questions. 
~ Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten ? 


USE OF NONSCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, there are 2 or 3 points that have 


been made to me, which seem to have some merit, and it might be well 
for me to mention those in advance of the presentations, in the hopes 
that they will be covered, rather than try to wait until it is over 
and pinpoint the questions. 
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In the first place, with the military departments driving for private 
enterprise, so far as closing of various activities of the services is 
concerned—particularly the Army and the Navy—the point is made 
that when it comes to transportation you have followed the opposite 
course and that you are not using the nonscheduled air people to the 
point that they are available to you and to the point that they could 
well handle many aspects of your transport problem. At least you 
are not doing it to the extent that you could. ; 

The point is made that by that action you gradually are drying up 
these smaller lines. 

Another point which is made is that this change in policy—or sev- 
eral actions you have taken—comes on the recommendation of the 
major airlines. As to the facts on that I do not have any personal 
knowledge. Statements to that effect have been made to me. 

Mr. Dove.as. Mr. Congressman, I do not know what you refer to 
as to the lines of action taken, recommended by somebody else. 

Mr. Wuitten. It was with reference to the volume of work you 
are giving to the nonscheduled airlines, the volume having been re- 
duced; that such move comes at the instance of the major airlines. 
We as laymen can see that if that be true—and I do not make it as a 
charge—and if the major airlines can keep the Government doing this 
work through MATS, pending the time they can take it over as an 
extention of their lines it would be to their interest to have you do so. 

The other point is that you are making some contracts with the non- 
scheduled airlines on such a tight basis that nobody could render you 
a real service on that basis; that the volume load you are requiring as 
permitting under that kind of contract for the nonscheduled carriers 
to take far exceeds what you carry yourself. 


ACCURACY OF FLIGHT SCHEDULES 


Furthermore, the point is made that for you to make the fine show- 
ing that you do through your schedules and through your listing of 
what the MATS does, that frequently you show on your tables one 
flight from Washington to Frankfort, or whatever it may be, but 
you do not show the number of sections. You may show you are 
operating only 1, where in fact you are operating 5. 

Mr. Manon. Five planes? 

Mr. Wuirren. Five planes. They call it 1 flight, but they will call 
it 5 sections. It might well be five flights, if you would give us the 
full picture. I have gone into that. 

You understand that these are representations made to me, which 
seem to have some substance. 

Another point is made, that in the submission of what your cost is 
you do not include many elements of the cost; including the value of 
the planes and including the personnel who are involved in it, includ- 
ing all military personnel. And it is said that on a comparative cost 
basis you have left the major factors out of that and there is no true 
comparison. 


MAJOR AIRLINES INFLUENCE ON MATS POLICY 


I mention this in advance of your presentation, hoping that in your 
presentation you will meet these problems. I think, certainly, I see 
the necessity for military transport. I also have been around here 
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long enough to know that tendencies for “empire building” do exist 
on occasion and unless somebody keeps tabs on these things you will 
be running a regular worldwide airline service on a permanent basis. 

I can see where it might be to the interest of the major airline com- 
panies that the Government do the job in those areas where they are 
not ready to branch off, because if they can keep you in the field, 
instead of the nonscheduled competitors, until they are ready to take 
it over, then they can take over more easily. 

I mention these things as representations made to me, as being areas 
in which we should be interested and areas which we should explore 
to find the true situation. Again, I have no personal knowledge of 
these matters. I have had some facts and figures submitted to me. 
[ have had some listings of schedules of your so-called flights, with 
fiat statements where you show 1 scheduled flight that you “will have 
4 or 5 sections. 

Mr. Dovernas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on a couple 
of Mr. Whitten’s statements. 

Mr. Waurrren. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Dove.as. I would like to respond very briefly. I just want 
to say to the suggestion that the major airlines have something to 
- with the Department’s policy that that is something I have never 

ard before. It has never occurred to me that that is so. I know 
2 no position expressed by any of the major airlines encouraging 
the Department to continue to operate or to expand its overseas oper- 
ations; and I think it would be very hard to follow out the logic that 
Mr. Whitten suggests, that it is of advantage to the major airlines. 

[I just want to give you my frank reaction to that at this time. 

Mr. Wurrren. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that any correspondence 
in connection with this, or any representations or recommendations 
from the major airlines—I will not list them—to the Air Force be 
submitted to the committee ? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would be glad to. I never have heard of one. That 
does not prove there is not one. 

Mr. Marion. Will you check your records? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes; I would be happy to. 

(The following additional information was submitted to the com- 
mittee. ) 


Mr. Dovueuas. Regarding the last question raised by Mr. Whitten, I would 
like to state that we have checked with the responsible agencies in both Head- 
quarters, USAF, and Headquarters, MATS, and we can find no instance where 
any of the major airlines have made representations or recommendations of 
the type Mr. Whitten has mentioned. Mr. Whitten also raised other points on 
which I would like to comment, if I may. For example, a few moments ago 
he stated that we “ are making some contracts with the nonscheduled airlines 
on such a tight basis that nobody could render you a real service on that basis; 
that the volume load you are requiring under that kind of contract for the non- 
scheduled carriers to take far exceeds what you carry yourself.” Althongh we 
will develop this point in more detail later during the course of these hearings, 
I would like to observe at this point that these nonscheduled carriers have to 
operate in accordance with CAA and CAB regulations, and these regulations 
cover the loads they can carry. Mr. Whitten also raised a question concerning 
the MATS schedules. Specifically, he pointed out that our flight tables might 
show a flight from Washington to Frankfort but that it does not show the number 
of sections. In the case of the particular flight he referred to, we operate three 
flights a week from Washington to Frankfort on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
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Fridays. It is just one flight and no more, and does not have any additional 
sections. It may be in other instances that we do have to add an additional 
flight to a particular schedule, but when we do its because we have a particular 
lift requirement that has to be met. Actually, I think that the point you want 
to question us on is whether we deliberately show only one flight on a particular 
schedule and are hiding several sections under that one flight. I want to assure 
you that we are not doing anything like that at all. I think the other question 
Mr. Whitten raised concerning MATS cost will be explained in some detail 
during the course of our presentation. 

Mr. Manon. It is my opinion that the Air Force does and should 
maintain a liaison with the commercial airlines, and knows of their 
capability. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. It is the matter of abuse which I think Mr. Whitten 
is talking about. 

Mr. Dov GLAs. Of course we have had contracts with major airlines 
and with the nonskeds, particularly back on the Korean lift. There 
are still a few contract operations going on. 

Mr. Manon. We can go into that deeper. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Scrivner. 


CORRECTION OF CONDITIONS IN MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. In years past I have had some criticism, which I 
think was well founded, of MATS operations. Most of the matters 
on which this committee raised complaint, so far as I have been able 
to find out, have been fairly well corrected; though not entirely, 
perhaps. 

As to the remark Mr. Whitten made about freezing out some of the 
small nonscheduled lines, if he had had some of the experiences I have 
had riding on some of those nonscheduled planes he would under- 
stand why we should maintain the MATS operation, because I can 
tell you frankly that I feel 1,000 percent more secure riding in a 
MATS operated plane than I do riding in one of these nonscheduled 
planes. 

If there are abuses or if there are wrongs being committed, of 
course they should be corrected. But I do not think many of these 
charges against MATS have been well founded. 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuitren. I do not want the record to indicate that you are 
taking issue with me. I have posed these questions only. We have 
all had various experiences concerning the commercial airlines and 
with the Air Force and various other activities. The exc eption should 
not make for the rule, I should think. 

Going into it further, the rate at which the Government may pay 
might enter into the kind of equipment that you might have. Also, 
the Government in letting any kind of a contract has at its fingertips 
any requirements that it cares to make the contractor live up to, be- 
fore he gets the contract. None of these things are beyond your 
power of correction, if that is the thing to do. 

The point I wish to make is that all I am doing is posing these 
questions to develop what the true facts are. I w: ant to say again I 
recognize fully we need MATS. The question is: How much MATS? 
What is the nucleus we should maintain? Where should we quit 
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having the Government do the job and make it possible for others 
to do it, under your own specifications as to the equipment and the 
basis on which it is operated ? 

Again, I am just exploring the situation. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is a very important question. That is what we 
are going to try to consider. 

Mr. Manon. I think these colloquies, before we get into the pro- 
ceeding, are probably good. It is not exactly the way we proceed all 
the time. It gives you the feeling of the atmosphere in the committee 
room. 

Mr. Dovetas. Surely. 


RECOGNITION OF NAVY REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Manon. I would like to recognize Capt. C. E. Robertson of the 
Navy. Captain, what is your assignment with the Navy ? 

Captain Rosertson. I am in the MATS, and the Fleet Air Logis- 
tics Wing Office in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, sir. I 
represent Naval Air Transport. 

Mr. Manon. We asked that the Navy send someone here, because 
the Navy transport system is part of this whole program. Mr. 
Sheppard, the chairman of the Navy panel, is here. Others may be 
in and out during the hearing. 

Will you proceed now, pelase ! 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY DovuGLas 


Mr. Doveras. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wel- 
come the opportunity to introduce a discussion with you and your 
committee on our Military Air Transport Service, its mission, the 
military requirement that brings it into existence, its peacetime opera- 
tions, and the place that civil air transport should and must play in 
meeting the requirement for military airlift in the event of war. 

My interest in the operations of military air transport goes back 
to 1942. My first responsibilities in the Army Air Force Air Trans- 
port Command was the negotiation and supervision of War Depart- 
ment contracts with the civil airlines. At the end of my service I was 
Chief of Staff of the Air Transport Command. I participated in the 
formation of and was a member of the Joint Army-Navy Air Trans- 
port Committee, which I think contributed to the formation of MATS 
after World War II. I mention this history only to show that my 
interest in the subject is not new. In 1950 I was chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed by the National Security Resources Board to examine 
the problem of military airlift requirements and military and civil 
capabilities. Actually after dictating this statement I found a copy 
of the report entitled “Utilization of Airlines for War Airlift and 
Proposals to Aid Expansion of the Civil Air Fleet.” 

MATS is an Air Force Command comprising transport, communi- 
cations, weather, air rescue, photographic and flight services. It in- 
cludes Navy squadrons in its transport operation. MATS today has 
506 four-engine transports assigned to its transport operation. These 
include C—54’s, C-97’s, C-118’s, C-121’s, and C-124’s. C-133’s will 
be added to the fleet in the coming year. 

The MATS transport fleet was established (a) to provide immedi- 
ately available military airlift in the event of war; (6) to provide an 
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uir medical evacuation service; and (c) to provide overseas airlift to 
the military departments, and to other Government agencies as au- 
thorized. 

The highest priority airlift requirement in the event of war is 
asserted by SAC, and a very large part of MATS’ capacity is sched- 
uled to serve this requirement in the first few weeks of hostilities. 
MATS lift, airplane by airplane and trip by trip, is fully scheduled 
and can be put into effect immediately in the event of emergency. 
MATS lift, however, even at a relatively high utilization, is by itself 
wholly inadequate to meet military requirements. Accordingly, the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, consisting of over 300 four-engine aircraft, 
is available with crews, and is scheduled to supplement MATS opera- 
tions within 48 hours after call. 

The Air Force is requesting an increase in the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet, but civil aviation authorities assert that the assignment of addi- 
tional carrier aircraft to CRAF would too much reduce civil airlift 
required to meet the needs of a war economy for civil air transport. 
This emphasizes the fact that to meet the requirement for wartime air- 
lift, and particularly the lift required instantly to support our Strate- 
gic Air Force in the event of war, a large ready military air transport 
fleet is essential. This fleet must have large cargo capacity as the 
CRAF fleet is little more than one-third cargo type aircraft. 

Airlift cannot be created overnight. It must be in being. And it is 
important that a substantial part of the lift be operated by military 
crews to give the greatest flexibility with respect to readiness, hours of 
operation, and availability in combat zones. 

As the fleet must be engaged in active transport operations to pro- 
vide ready airlift in the event of war, it offers a very substantial air- 
lift capability for use in peacetime at a minimum cost. But this peace- 
time operation should not be regarded as a Government airline to be 
judged on the economic standards of a civil airline. MATS operates 
its transport aircraft at a relatively low utilization rate and is often 
criticized on this basis. The criticism overlooks the fact that this 
ready, operating transport fleet provides cheap transportation, even 
at low utilization, as costs of operations required to maintain emer- 
gency readiness would be incurred even if transportation was not pro- 
vided. So costs of operation on a ton-mile basis mean very little. 
We are always interested in getting such costs down, as the costs do, to 
a controllable measure, reflect the efficiency of the operation we are 
carrying on. 

MATS is an essential part of our strategic airpower. It must train 
in peacetime just as any other military unit in order to be ready in an 
emergency. Unlike military training generally, MATS training pro- 
duces a useful servee in peacetime. The Department of Defense, 
through the machinery of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, makes an effort to 
see that this airlift is used wisely. 

The fact that this airlift is organized and in being has been, on 
two occasions in recent years, immensely important to the welfare 
of this country. It made possible the Berlin airlift and was vital 
to our Korean operations . 

Finally, although the military airlift capability is large, I think we 
must expect it to increase somewhat. New requirements are being 
asserted constantly, and additions to the Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
cannot meet such requirements, although we will certainly insist that 
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the growing civil fleet play its full part. I should call attention to 
the fact that the Air Force, including MATS, is this year contracting 
for some $40 million worth of airlift. 

There are difficult questions of judgment in establishing the sound 
requirement for overseas air transport, for long range air transport 
and for heavy cargo carriers; also in determining the capability of 
civil air transport to provide military airlift in the event of war. 
I am satisfied that under present conditions we must look to build- 
ing up our military airlift, not by additional aircraft but by replacing 
C-54’s with advanced type long-range transports. We must also 
encourage the expansion of our civil capabilities, 

Before further discussing questions regarding military air trans- 
port and its relation to : and dependence upon civil air carriers, I be- 
lieve it will be profitable for the committee to hear General King, 
who is taking the place of General Everest, DCS, Operations. He 
will explain wartime requirements for air transportation; and be 
followed by General Smith, commander, Military Air Transport 
Service, who will describe the use made of our military airlift in 
peacetime. 

Mr. Manion. Will you proceed please, General King ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL KING 


General Kine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to discuss the very important subject of 
military air transportation. The global aspects of our defense have 
made airlift an essential part of our weapons system. 

In a discussion of MATS, it is important to consider first the mili- 
tary airlift requirements for war and the methods by which they are 
determined. 

Wartime airlift requirements are derived from emergency war plans 
which are revised annually by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and from 
supporting war plans prepared by the services and by all unified com- 
manders. 

Following their development by the military services the require- 
ments are submitted to the Joint Militar y Transportation Committee 
for analysis, review and adjustment, and then to the JCS for con- 
sideration. After JCS approval, the total airlift requirement and the 
estimate of the combined military and civil capability to meet the 
requirement are sent to the Secretary of Defense for review. The 
airlift needs become a valid requirement, only after this careful ex- 
amination and approval by the JCS and review by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

I have shown you how requirements are developed and validated 
and their general trend and magnitude for the first year of war. It 
is this wartime requirement that determines the optimum size and 
the utilization rate of MATS, not the peacetime needs. 

Now I will discuss the airlift resources that will be applied against 
these wartime requirements, 

To have airlift actually available to meet an emergency, the neces- 

sary aircraft, the flight crews, the maintenance personnel, the sup- 
porting supply sy stem, and the management and control agencies must 
~ in existence and must be exercised at a rate of operation which 
approximates their wartime employment. The only means by which 
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we can assure the immediately available airlift for the critical early 
phase of war is to maintain a combat ready military transport force 
of adequate size. 

This peacetime exercising or training of MATS generates a sub- 
stantial amount of lift which should be effectively utilized. The 
military services realize considerable benefit from air transportation 
produced by MATS. Through air transportation we are streamlining 
our supply distr ibution systems, reducing stock levels of critical sup- 
plies at bases around the world and shortening pipelines. 

For example, procurement and transportation costs for engine sup- 
port of our F—-100 aircraft that will be overseas have been computed 
for a 4-year period starting January 1956. A reduction of $38.4 mil- 
lion for this one type of engine will be realized as a result of utilizing 
airlift in contrast with surface transportation. 

The Air Force requires the civil air transport resource in peace as 
well asin war. It has been suggested that the military should help to 
develop an increased civil cargo capacity by increasing the amount of 
military business given to commercial operators in peacetime. The 
Air Force agrees that it is desirable to expand the civil cargo capacity. 
The current airlift capacity available from military resources alone i is 
inadequate to meet present and anticipated military logistic require- 
ments in peacetime, but can be adequately augmented through purchase 
of commercial airlift if funds are provided. During calendar year 
1955 the Air Force alone spent some $56 million for various commercial 
air transport services within the Zone of Interior and to and from 
overseas points. It is understood that the other services also purchase 
sizable amounts of commercial lift each year. 

In summary | would like to emphasize that the military mission of 
MATS is not to provide peacetime : airlift for the services, but to organ- 
ize, train, and operate a global air transport system which is capable 
of providing immediately on the initiation of hostilities, the airlift 
required to insure that our joint emergency war plan can be success- 
fully carried out. The military also needs at least 40 percent of the 
current civil fleet of 4-engine aircraft in order to meet the wartime 
airlift requirements. MATS must not be evaluated on the basis of 
economy alone. However, it is good business to utilize MATS’ peace- 
time lift to effect economies in other budget areas 

The wartime airlift needs, particularly in the initial phase, demand 
instant responsiveness. Only a trained and experienced MATS can 
react with sufficient speed. The airlift generated by this essential 
training should be used and not wasted. 

Our Military Air Transport forces are maintained at a minimum 
essential level in relation to wartime requirements. It is the Air Force 
opinion that a reduction of these forces, at any time in the foreseeable 
future, would be unsound and dangerous. 


NAVY COSTS FOR COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Manon. It might be interesting if you could give us at this 
point, Captain Robertson, the amount which the Department of the 
Navy pays for airlift from commercial sources each yea 

The Department of the Air Force had $50 million, I Selione, for 
the last calendar year. 

Tie mil Roperrson. The Navy estimates that it currently pays 

4 million for commercial airlift. 


$171 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF GENERAL SMITH 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will now hear from the commander 
of the Military Air Transport Service. 

General Smith, you are the commander of MATS. How long 
have you had your present assignment ? 

General Smirn. I have been in command of MATS since November 
1951, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Were you associated with the Transport Service be- 
fore that time? 

General Smirn. No, sir: I was not. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we have the biographical sketch about you here 
which will be in the record. 

(The biographical sketch referred to follows :) 


Brier BioGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith was born in Scranton, Pa., October 31, 1901. He was 
zraduated from the United States Military Academy in 1923 and commissioned 
in the Cavalry. He transferred to the Air Corps in 1928 upon completion of 
pilot training. In 1936 he graduated from the Air Corps Tactical School 
at Maxwell Field, Ala., and later attended the Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Later he served as an operations officer in 
the General Headquarters Air Force, and was subsequently assigned to the War 
Department General Staff. In 1946 he was designated as senior Air Force 
member of the Joint War Plans Committee, Joint Chiefs of Staff. He served 
as chief of staff of the Third Air Force in 1944 and in the following year he 
was appointed as chief of staff of the 20th Bomber Command in India, later 
redesignated the 8th Air Force upon its move to Okinawa. In November 1945 
General Smith became chief of staff of the Air University. In August 1947 
General Smith assumed command of the Wiesbaden military post. While 
serving in that capacity he organized and commanded the Berlin Airlift in its 
formative stage. In November 1951 General Smith assumed command of the 
Military Air Transport Service. He has beer awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Legion of Merit with one oak leaf cluster, the Bronze Star 
Medal, and other service decorations. He is rated a command pilot and combat 
observer. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed with your statement, General. 

General Smrru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have assumed that the committee is primarily interested in the trans- 
port mission of the Military Air Transport Service. With this in 
mind, my presentation will deal in detail with that mission. How- 
ever, in order to show the Military Air Transport Service in the proper 
perspective, I would like to review its establishment and briefly dis- 
cuss its component forces. 

One of the major lessons learned in World War IT was that air 
power is not exclusively combat. power but a composite of combat and 
support aviation. Logistically speaking, this support aviation cul- 
minated in July of 1945 in an Air Transport Command of some 3,000 
aircraft and approximately a quarter of a million personnel, operating 
10 divisions in every area of the world where Allied forces were in 
place. 

MISSION AND ORGANIZATION 


The current mission of the Military Air Transport Service is con- 
tained in a directive which was issued by the Department of Defense 
in June 1952. This directive modernized the contents of the original 
1948 charter and did not constitute a change in the basic mission or 
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responsibilities of the Military Air Transport Service. Our task may 
be summarized to provide under one authority for the transportation 
by air, of personnel (including the evacuation of sick and wounded), 
materiel, mail, strategic materials, and other cargoes, for all agencies 
of the Department of Defense and, as authorized, for other United 
States Government agencies subject to priorities of policies by Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

As indicated on this chart MATS is an integrated command pro 
viding strategic airlift, technical services, and a global air route 
system. 
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To carry out this task, MATS is organized as a major command of 
the USAF. We have three divisions conducting our transport oper- 
ations. We also operate five technical services for the Air Force and 
have the responsibility for USAF participation in the defense of 
Iceland as well as the operation of the special air mission fleet at 
Washington National Airport. 

In recognition of the desirability of combining the operational 
services which provide worldwide support to all elements of the Air 
Force, the Military Air Transport Services also has the mission of 
providing the worldwide air rescue, weather observing and forecast- 
ing, communications, documentary photographic and chart produc- 
tion and distribution network in support of the Air Force operation, 
and flight advisory service for all military aircraft within the United 
States. 

In conjunction with the aforementioned tasks, MATS is charged 
with the operation of assigned domestic airbases and ports of aerial 
embarkation and the operation of certain national interest bases out- 
side the United States. On those air routes operated by MATS, 
we are charged with route control and en route support to all elements 
of the armed services transiting the network. 

The Military Air Transport Service is also charged with develop- 
ing and coordinating plans and requirements for air transport equip- 
ment and operations with other governmental agencies and civilian 
industry. As with all military agencies, the Military Air Transport 
Service must plan for the emergency use of assigned resources and 
particularly for the integration, as appropriate, of the civil air re- 
sources, under emergency conditions. 


MATS TECIINICAL SERVICES 


Before going into detail about our transport operation, I would 
like to take a few minutes of your time to show that not all of our 
facilities, funds, and personnel are used in the transport element. 
About 60 percent of our resources are devoted to the MATS Technical 
Services. In order to apprise you of the role of these services, which 
are a part of our global system, I would like to discuss briefly the 
mission and operation of each. I would like to emphasize that they 
exist for the benefit of the Air Force as a whole and, in some instances, 
for the benefit of other military forces, as well as for many civilian 
agencies. I have in mind particularly weather service, rescue, and 
communications. 


AIR WEATHER SERVICE 


The Air Weather Service is a global meteorological service operat- 
ing worldwide, permanent and mobile facilities, capable of providing 
both operational and planning forecasts for any air route terminal 
or geographic location within the current or planned operational 
area of major commands of the USAF or the United States Army. 

The Air Weather Service operates approximatély 400 weather sta- 
tions, 25 mobile weather units and seven aerial reconnaisance squad- 
rons, strategically located throughout the world. It has detachments 
at all Air Force bases, domestic and overseas. This service operates 
master weather centrals which accumulate worldwide meteorological 
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data for processing and evaluating weather conditions from the North 
Pole to the tropics. 


AIRWAYS AND ATR COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 


The Airways and Air Communications Service is a highly technical 
communications organization with almost 30,000 people at over 300 
locations throughout the world, providing more than 2,000 operating 
facilities and approximately 2) different kinds of nec essary commu- 
nications services and navigational aids. 

These communications and navigational services include control 
towers, direction finders, radio ranges, ground control approach, and 
instrument-landing system, air-ground radio, point-to-point radio, 
loran, radar beacons, f: wesimile, mess: ige centers, and er yvptocenters. 

In brief, the mission of the Airways and Communications Service is 
to provide fast communications and electronic flight services to all 
USAF activities wherever they operate and to provide, as appropr late, 
similar services to both civil and other military pilots using the USAF 
system. 


AIR RESCUE SERVICE 


The job of the Air Rescue Service is to provide a worldwide air. 
rescue system in support of all activities of the USAF. This service 
is in constant operational readiness for deployment to any area where 
it may be required. 

As its name implies, this service is a humanitarian activity which has 
admirably lived up to its motto: “That Others May Live.” This serv- 


ice wrote new military and aviation history in Korea with the evacua- 
tion by helicopter and other rescue aircraft of downed United Nations 
pilots and wounded military personnel from behind enemy lines. 
More than 900 men were rescued from behind the enemy battle lines 
during the Korean action. More than 8,000 other rescues were made 
at the front lines and from the sea by helicopter and amphibian air- 
craft. These services are available to anyone—anywhere, any time. 

A very recent example of the type of work perfor med by the Rescue 
Service occurred near Takoma, Wash., on the 2d of this month, when a 
Northwest Airlines Stratocruiser was forced to ditch in the Puget 
Sound with 37 persons aboard. Within 15 minutes after the airliner 
had ditched, the first of two amphibian SA16’s, belonging to the Air 
Rescue Service at McChord F ield, was at the scene of the ditching 
rescuing survivors. The airliner was already sinking. Thirty-two 
of the thirty -seven persons aboard were picked up by our two aircraft 
and delivered to hospitals. The bodies of four deceased persons were 
also recovered. 


FLIGHT SERVICE 


Flight Service is the only one of the MATS Technical Services 
which operates entirely within the continental United States. ‘The 
Flight Service mission is carried out through a web of seven flight 
centers in the United States. These centers monitor all military 
lying; act as clearing authority for all military flights departing 
locadintn: where other ‘clearing authority is not avail: ible: notify Air 
Defense control centers of movements of military aircraft within 
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operating areas; notify the Air Rescue Service of lost or overdue 
aircraft; maintain current operational information which might 
affect the safety and efficiency of any flights; and process all reports 
of alleged reckless flying, or flyng in violation of military or civilian 
flying regulations. This service also maintains a hurricane evacua- 
tion plan which provides a designated refuge base for all aircraft 
located on airbases that may be affected by hurricane conditions. 


AIR PHOTOGRAPHIC AND CHARTING SERVICE 


The Air Photographic and Charting Service is responsible for the 
photographic documentation of Air Force activities and provides 
aerial photography, technical motion pictures and film strips, still 
and motion picture coverage of combat operations, aeronautical charts, 
air objective and target folders as well as historical, intelligence and 
other special Air Force photographic and charting requirements. 
This Service distributes more than 5 million aeronautical charts 
monthly. 

AIR TRANSPORT 


In order to illustrate the scope of the MATS air transport opera- 
tion, I would like to discuss briefly the global structure of MATS. 
To maintain its state of readiness while carrying out its transport 
mission of airlifting passengers and cargo for all the Armed Forces 
to and from overseas areas, MATS supports more than 110,000 miles 
of global air routes. These routes reach every point of the globe 
where American forces are located or where American interests lie. 
Bases are maintained by the Atlantic Division in the Azores; Ber- 
muda; Seotland; Dover, Del.; McGuire, N. J.; Charleston, 8. C., 
and by the Continental Division at West Palm Beach in Florida. 
In addition, MATS assigned personnel are located in Japan, Alaska, 
Newfoundland, Saudi Arabia, India, Pakistan, and the Philippines 
as well as in Europe, in the Caribbean and across the Pacific. 

As I have stated before, the air transport mission of MATS is to 
provide for the movement by air of personnel, materiel, mail, and 
strategic materials and other cargoes for all agencies tof the Depart- 
ment of Defense and as directed for other governmental agencies of 
the United States. This responsibility does not include tactical troop 
carrier movements, nor does it include that air transportation re- 
quired by the Department of the Navy to fulfill the mission of the 
Navy or the transportation of naval forces in areas not occupied 
by other Department of Defense elements. Although troop car- 
rier is not a MATS responsibility, as a matter prudent war planning 
we are required to be prepared to reinforce them. 

In addition to its base responsibilities and its strategic air trans- 
ort mission, the Continental Division is charged with the responsi- 
bility for conducting a domestic air evacuation system. It also pro- 


vides a service for flight delivery of aircraft and a transport training 
facility. 
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AEROMEDICAL EVACUATION 


As an illustration of the extent of the worldwide aeromedical evac- 
uation system, the Military Air Transport Service operation extends 
over 35,000 overseas route miles and 16, 000 domestic route miles serv- 
ing 383 military hospitals. The aircraft employed in this service 
have proven to be wings of mercy for more than 320,000 patients air- 
lifted from all parts of the world duri ing the period since the forma- 
tion of MATS. Aeromedical evacuation has played an extremely 
prominent role in support of the Korean emergency. More than 
54,000 military ill and wounded were evacuated from Japan and the 
Far East to the United States. 


MATS FERRYING MISSION 


In conjunction with the operation of the global air route system, 
MATS is charged with the movement of US SAF and MDAP aircraft 
from the United States to the various theaters of operation through- 
out the world. MATS is also charged with a audit volume of the 
movements of aircraft within the Zone of Interior. However, the 
movement of aircraft within a theater of operation or within a com- 
mand is logically charged to the individual commands concerned. 
This chart shows the ferrying route structure. We ferry approxi- 
mately 7,000 aircraft each year. 


PORTS OF EMBARKATION 


In the execution of the air transport mission, we operate from six 
ports of embarkation in the United States. From the chart you can 
see we have two ports on the west coast—McChord serving Alaska and 
Travis serving the Pacific and the Far East. On the east coast we 
have four ports—McGuire, Dover, Charleston, and Brookley. These 
ports serve the Arctic, the Continent, North Africa, and the Carib- 
bean. 

(The chart referred to may be found on the following page.) 
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CURRENT AIR TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


The aircraft shown here are used in our current transport opera- 
tion. You will note the limitation of the C—54 in terms of payload 
and speed as compared to the C-124. The C-124 has almost 3 times 
the capacity of the C—54, for a range of 2,200 nautical miles. 


Current air transport aircraft (2,200 nautical miles) 


4 Number of 
Type aircraft: aircraft 

I a tail eile ca ins bape sili aa cance: a 

a 46 

a SY 

C-121 ; 29 

se St ee ara Saas) 
R6D (Navy) — ; ee 
R7V_ (Navy) a 


Total , 506 


transport aircraft (2,200 nautical miles) 


C-54G C-121C | c+usa | C-120C 


GO I on cick cn cacdans 72, 000 133, 000 | 153, 000 107, 000 185, 000 
Payload 14, 000 24, 500 21, 500 21, 000 | 35, 000 
Speed, knots pean wee Sean 162 212 212 210 | 189 
Fuel load____- oe | 3, 540 6, 550 7, 790 5, 404 | 11, 508 
Powerplant. -—__-_-- --| 1! R-2000-9 | * R-3350-34 1 R-4360-35A | ! R-2800-52W | ! R-4360-63 
Normal crew _ _- ‘ 5 7 7 6 | 6 


1 Pratt & Whitney. 
2 Wright. 
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To carry out our transport mission, the units have 506 Air Force 
and Navy 4-engine aircraft assigned. Almost 25 percent are C—54’s. 
We have 46 Cc 97's, 89 C-118’s, 29 C-121’s, and 166 C-124’s. You 
will note that we have 24 R6D’s and 28 R7V’s belonging to the Navy. 
This list does not include aircraft assigned to the tec thnic al services. 


ASSIGNED PERSONNEL 


MATS-wide we have 104,799 people assigned. This figure in- 
cludes approximately 4,000 naval personnel. The air transport 
divisions have 42, _ people and the other elements of MATS have 
the balance of 62,659. Of the 42,160 personnel assigned to the trans- 
port divisions, 64 i or 27,108 were employed in functions di- 
rectly supporting and producing strategic transport. I would like 
to point out that while the air transport divisions have approximately 
0 percent of the MATS people, they are charged with such general 
missions as providing bases and services for the Air Defense Com- 
mand, the Reserve and National Guard, transitional training in 
transport aircraft for all elements of the USAF, as well as: other 
general missions. For example, we support 50 fighter aircraft at 
both Dover and McGuire as well as 25 fighters at Charleston. We 
estimate that only about 20 percent of the MATS strength is devoted 
to pure air transport operations. 

(The data referred to above may be found in the following table :) 


Personnel assigned to MATS, February 1956 


Officer Airmen | Civilian 





Total MATS é 3, 230 | 75, 255 16, 314 | 104, 799 
Air Transport____- 5, 29, 269 7, 447 | 42, 160 
Technical services and independent units__-......-.--- 7, 786 45, 986 8, 867 62, 639 


VOLUME OF TRAFFFIC 


To give you an idea of the volume of traffic carried by MATS, I 
have this chart showing the movement of cargo and passengers to the 
various overseas areas during 1955. Our cargo tonnage is roughly 
twice the passenger tonnage. Naturally, the total traffic to any area 
is proportionate to the size of activity in that theater. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking in terms of fiscal years or calendar 
years ¢ 

General Smirn. Calendar years, sir. It is for calendar year 1955. 

(The chart aud to may be found on facing page. ) 

One of the principal items carried by MATS is aircraft engines. 
it is present Defense Department policy to airlift all aircraft engines. 
This policy has resulted in huge savings in the cost of engines in the 
supply pipelines. Some of our largest. engines can be moved only by 
the C-124. No commercial airciaft is able to take those engines 
aboard. 

Mr. Manon. General, there is a lot more information on those 
charts than you are putting into your statement. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is not practical, I think, for us to print these illus- 
trated charts in the hearings, but most of the basic information should’ 
be in the written material somewhere. 
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General Smirn. We will arrange for that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about for the record, we have it in the 
book here, but it might be well to have it for the printed record. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. We will arrange for that. 
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My next chart shows tonnage figures combined with mileage. A 
smail share of our traffic is reimbursable, mostly from mutual defense 
assistance program funds. Again, you will note, that the cargo ton- 
mileage is almost twice the passenger ton-mileage. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Ton-miles carried, fiscal year 1955 


Cargo and 
mail 


Total ton- 
-assenger : : 
Passenger | miles carried 


Nonrevenue ‘ 406, 313, 900 218, 376,759 | 624, 690, 659 
Revenue --__-- cacti 12, 619, 807 18, 079, O83 | 30, 698, 890 


a! 7 | 418, 933, 707 "236, 455, 842 655, 389, 54 
| 


NOTE.—$15,791,638 total reimbursable traffic carried. 
COMMERCIAL AIR TRANSPORTATION PROCURED TO AUGMENT MATS 


I would like to point out at this time that we do not have sufficient 
capability within MATS to carry all the tonnage allocated by the JCS 
even in peacetime. For that reason we purchase considerable airlift 
from the commercial operators. Most of this type lift is supplied by 
nonscheduled carriers since the large scheduled operators usually have 
their equipment pretty well committed. Very often we contract for 
the entire available commercial capability for a given month. As you 

can see from _ chart, our commercial contracts average about "$30 
million each year. The service rendered our passengers by the carriers 
meets military 2 andards but is not, of course, equal to that supplied 
on scheduled first- class runs. 

I believe it is appropriate to point out that we in MATS do not have 
the responsibility for determining the cargo to be carried or its desti- 
nations. That function is performed by the Joint Military Transport 
Cominittee of the Department of Defense. Requirements for airlift 
are placed upon us by that Committee and, if those requirements can- 
not be met by our fleet, we in MATS purchase commercial capability 
to augment our own. 

Mr. Manon. Let us wait a minute and study that chart. 

General Smrru. Mr. Chairman, would you like for me to read the 
information which appears on the colored m: up material ? 

Mr. Manon. We can read it out of the book, but I think we might 
wait a minute and let us study the chart. 

(The chart may be found on facing page.) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION ON MATS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, while we are pausing for a minute, I 
notice this MATS financial data is marked “confidential.” That in- 
trigues me. I wonder why this is so sanctified. 

Mr. Matton. I would assume that that is confidential until printed 
by the committee. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, this question of classification of 
some MATS material, I think, produces quite a difficult problem. I 
am as reluctant, I think, as any member of the committee, to par- 
ticipate in classifications that are not required, and are not sensible. 
What we have arrived at is, I think, a reasonable conclusion with 
respect to classification. We have declassified operating material and 
financial statements for past fiscal years but that for the present fiscal 
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year and the budget year ahead we still are classifying as confidential, 
because such information contains our estimates with respect to 
future operations and with respect to our transport capability. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a-very recent decision ? 

Mr. Douetas. No; it is not a recent decision. It is consistent with 
the way we have classified consistently up to the present time. Ac- 
tually we are now making available 

Mr. Froop. Actually this decision to make classifications intelli- 
gently according to the rule which you have just laid down is very 
recent, and involves a matter of weeks; does it not? 

Mr. Doveias. Not tomy knowledge.. I do not happen, Mr. Flood, 
to be thoroughly familiar with the discussions which you have had 
on classifications, except I know you have had some correspondence 
on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, of course, as you know I certainly think where 
there is any area of doubt that you have the right to resolve any ques- 
tions of doubt in favor of security, of course. We have had some fan- 
tastic instances, however, to the point of ridiculousness in the exercise 
of these stamps. This is the first one I have seen today. I was just 
wondering, Mr. Chairman, why is this a secret now. Apparently, it 
is because of what you just told us. 

Mr. Doveras. Because that includes 1956 and 1957 information. 
What it comes down to is this: I rather think that we have gone, 
perhaps, too far in declassifying. 

Mr. Froop. In declassifying ? 

Mr. Doue.as. Yes, particularly in the past with respect to total 
lift available during a particular year as well as ton-miles and pas- 
senger-miles flown. I say that because of the fact that MATS’ opera- 
tions and MATS’ capability ties in to important strategic operations, 
as has been indicated earlier. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Doveras. It seems to me that one has a real question of judg- 
ment as to when one can properly give information which is easily 
translated into total lift capability. That is the only thing we have 
in mind, 

Mr. Fioop. May I point out, Mr. Chairman, with reference to this 
exhibit covering MATS’ financial data which you have just handed 
to the chairman that it is stamped “confidential” at the top and bottom 
thereof. It is bracketed by brads then to the entire exhibit and yet 
as a matter of fact the first five pages of said exhibit are not confi- 
dential at all. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am not saying that there is any sub- 
terfuge. Obviously they are not attempting a subterfuge or trying 
to perpetrate a fraud on the committee because those 5 or 6 pages to 
which I referred, as a matter of fact, are not themselves stamped 
“confidential.” 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. The subsequent pages which indicate your rule on in- 
formation for the 1956 fiscal year are so marked, and I presume that 
those pages which cover fiscal year 1957 are so marked. 

Mr. Dovenas. Y es, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. However, you are taking pains to classify this material. 
I think, too, an unsuspecting member, if he sees this very imposing 
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blue label and if he is naive—and many of us are—he would think yow 
meant the whole shooting match. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct as so stated. 

General Bogart. Mr. Flood, may I point out that that is strictly 
standard security practice. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, it is wrong. 

General Bogarr. No, sir; it 1s not, because—— 

Mr. Foon. I say it is wrong. 

General Bocarr. Well, perhaps, Mr. Flood, the point is that the 
entire document clipped together as such is confidential. However, the 
last sentence at the bottom of page 1 says: 


Upon removal of enclosures 6 through 15, this document may be downgraded. 


Mr. Fioop. I am not unaware of the practice. 

General Bogart. That is the technique used, sir, to make sure that 
we do not give out the wrong parts of a classified document. 

Mr. Fioop. Skipper, you and I will have many differences of 
opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed, General. 

General Smiru. A large portion of our transport effort is expended 
in supplying our forces overseas. Since, however, MATS is an air 
transportation system, specifically designed to do a wartime D-day 
mission, one of our most important tasks is the support of SAC. To 
be properly prepared for that job we participate, in peacetime, in SAC 
deployment exercises. A considerable portion of our airlift is used for 
that purpose each month. Those exercises provide valuable expe- 
rience since they are conducted under conditions simulating war as 
closely as possible. This chart illustrates MATS support of a typical 
SAC wing deployment. 

As you can see from this chart, for a typical wing deployment 15 
C—124’s and 20 C-118’s would be required. They would proceed from 
one of our bases such as McChord, with a MATS control team con- 
sisting of 10 officers and 30 airmen, to the SAC base. After loading, 
they would proceed through one of our ports of embarkation through 
the necessary en route stations, to their destination in the United King- 
dom. The same aircraft would probably be used to return a SAC wing 
to the United States. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of cost data pertinent to our opera- 
tions, I would like to digress for a few minutes to point out that any 
discussion of the peacetime operation of MATS must be conditioned 
by the realization that MATS is a force, in being, designed to execute 
its role in the D-day emergency plans of the United States. In this 
regard, MATS must function in a continual state of readiness just as 
our strategic, tactical, and air-defense forces must function in a state 
of readiness for D-day operations. 

As with the other military forces, MATS must train in peacetime 
for its wartime task. This training goes beyond the training of air- 
crews and the utilization of air transport aircraft. We must have an 
air-transport system in being and we must exercise this system. The 
training of MATS in peacetime for its emergency operation also re- 
quires the exercise of the technical services assigned to MATS. Only 
through the daily utilization of our air transport control systems and 
en route stations, our terminals of embarkation and debarkation, our 
communications, weather and air-rescue service, can we hope to oper- 
ate a successful global air-route system in war. It is important to 
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note that our peacetime route patterns very closely parallel our an- 
ticipated wartime patterns. Further more, our exercises in support 
of SAC rotations provide valuable experience to both our commands 
and contribute immeasurably toward our wartime readiness. 


COST DATA 


This part of the presentation will show the type of cost data that is 
available to us at Headquarters MATS. It will show the reported 
costs as we receive them from the field units, and the manner in which 
we use this data to compute the strategic transport mission or the 
pure transport operation cost. 

The first chart portrays the total reported cost of MATS units, 
worldwide, for fiscal year 1955 at $560,024,000. These figures include 
the cost of all MATS units wherever located and the total cost of 
MATS operated bases. 

(The chart referred to may be found on facing page. ) 

As shown, the overall transport mission accounted for one-third 
of MATS total cost. This transport cost is further divided to differ- 
entiate between the true “strategic transport” cost. and other alien 
costs attributed to the overall transport operation. ‘These elements, 
entitled “Other transport” on the chart, account for 3 percent of 
MATS total cost and are identified as partial apportioned costs of: 
(1) Iceland Air Defense Force, (2) Headquarters MATS, (3) An- 
drews Air Force Base, and the total cost of the Special Air Mission 
at Washington National Airport. 

For the purpose of explanation, base support mission costs, shown 
on the chart, include such items as national interest bases, support of 
tenant activities and combat readiness flying, and other costs such 
as lump-sum personnel payments and permanent change of station 
costs, which cannot be applied to other missions. Housekeeping costs 
of supporting MATS missions are prorated to the missions. 

The chart reflects that the cost of technical services, supplied to 
the Air Force at large, amounted to some 40 percent of total MATS 
cost. These services include Airways and Air Communications Serv- 
ice, Air Rescue Service. Air Weather Service, Air Photographic and 
Charting Service and Flight Service. 

In addition to the technical services, cost of three separate mis- 
sions—formal training, ferry, and aeromedical evacuation—are in- 
cluded as shown. Formal training is conducted for the benefit of all 
commands of the United States Air Force (including MATS) and 
accounted for approximately 214 percent of the total costs recorded by 
MATS 

The ferry mission and aeromedical evacuation mission of MATS 
are services performed for the benefit of the Air Force and Depart- 
ment of Defense, and each generated approximately 1 percent of total 
MATS cost. 

The 30 percent of MATS total cost gener: ated in the strategic trans- 
port operations area is further analyzed on the following two charts. 

The next chart points up direct cost of transport operations in total 
and by aircraft type. It should be noted that the costs shown here 
include depot maintenance cost provided by the Air Materiel Com- 
mand. By the inclusion of yor major element of cost, we have at- 
tempted to produce a more realistic picture of the direct cost of 
strategic transport pended: 
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The addition of indirect costs, as shown, produces our “Computed 
cost of transport operation” in total and by type aircraft. 

This total, when divided by the total flying hours accomplished 
by transport units, produces the average cost per flying hour, in total, 
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and by aircraft type, as shown by the bottom row of figures on the 
chart. 

The next chart portrays how this basic factor is used to develop 
cost per transport mile flown, cost per ton mile utilized and cost per 
ton mile available. 

The total hours flown by transport units is first adjusted to remove 
that portion not actually used in scheduled transport activities. As 
is shown, these are hours accomplished in proficiency, administrative 
and test flying of crew members assigned line duty within the trans- 
port units such as: Standardization checks, instrument checks, route 
checks, test flights, maintenance shakedowns, T. O. compliance and 
special flights. 

The net transport hours (that is, hours actually accomplished in 
scheduled transport flying) when multipled by the cost per flying 
hour previously developed, produces a further refined total cost of 
transport hours flown as shown by the double underlined figures on 
the chart. This cost is the most realistic figure we have been able 
to develop in establishing the cost of our scheduled transport oper- 
ation. 

This cost, when divided by the transport miles flown, ton miles 
flown (utilized), and ton sailial flown (available), will produce the 
unit costs for the types of aircraft as shown. 

These unit costs were developed for the internal management use of 
MATS and the Department of Defense. They are believed to be in- 
dicative of sound management of MATS resources, within the neces- 
sary limitations imposed by defense readiness requirements. 

As with all elements of the Air Force, the Military Air Transport 
Service is continually striving to increase the effectiveness of opera- 
tions through internal improvements directed toward maximum effi- 
ciency. I would like to review a few of our more recent efforts. 

One of the most pressing problems in the Air Force is the manage- 
ment of our complex maintenance activities with the limited skills 
available in a constantly fluctuating manpower pool. In MATS we 
have recently completed a reorganization of our maintenance activi- 
ties whereby we have increased the size of our units, concentrated 
limited skilled personnel, and assured top level supervision of people 
in lower experience brackets. 

Like other elements of the Department of Defense, we have made 
maximum use of automation techniques. Through mechanization 
of our base activities we have already recovered the initial cost of the 
program. Our improvements in supply accounting, local procure- 
ment, operational analysis, as well as other aspects of our operations, 
promise not only monetary savings but also greater efficiency in the 
accomplishment of our mission. 

On June 1 we plan to close out our port of embarkation at Mobile 
and consolidate its activity at Charleston. 

In order to save overhead, we are currently developing a plan to in- 
tegrate Flight Service with the Airways and Air Communications 
Service. This action will save the overhead personnel currently di- 
recting the Flight Service activity. 

By December of this year we will effect a 25 percent reduction in 
the Air Rescue Service by expanding our Reserve force and placing 
greater dependence on such agencies as the CAP to aid our search and 
rescue activities in the United States. 
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Through the introduction of more efficient airborne radio equip- 
ment, we are currently in process of eliminating the radio operator 
position in our flight crews. 

We believe that we can effect similar savings in the navigator posi- 
tion through use of improved equipment being developed in this field. 

Marked ‘efficiency in the use of commercial air transportation inter- 
nationally has been obtained. This primarily stems from the vesting 
of authority in MATS for the procurement. of Department of the 
Army air transportation requirements, effective October 1, 1955. 
Prior to that date, Army had been procuring air transportation sepa- 

rately as had MATS to satisfy Joint Military Transportation Com- 

mittee (JMTC) requirements. This resulted in inefficient use as 
usually directional imbalances existed in the Army and JMTC re- 
TRITON The vesting in MATS of the aforementioned authority, 
has permitted consolidation of the requirements to eliminate to the 
maximum extent possible, directional imbalances. This has permitted 
procurement of transportation on a round trip rather than a one-way, 
return ferry basis. Although directional imbalances still exist, every 
effort is being made to forecast the requirements sufficiently in advance 
so that procurements effected on a one-way live, return ferry basis, 
may be reported to JMTC for subsequent conversion to round-trip 
operation. 

We are modernizing our supply system in cooperation with the 
Air Materiel Command to give us more latitude in the control and 
use of spare parts, thus reduci ing the down-time of our aircraft. To 
increase the effectiveness of our transport fleet and to keep more 
lans available for emergencies, we are now discussing with the Air 

Materiel Command the feasibility of reducing the time required for 
overhauling from 45 to 7 days. 

Weare working very closely with the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee in an effort to stabilize our cargo and passenger require- 
ments over route segments in order to avoid as much as possible flue- 
tuations causing pe: aks and valleys in our operations. Increased sta- 
bilization will also be of benefit to all the commercial operators who 
do contract carrying for us. 

Finally, we constantly monitor expenditures of funds and all other 
factors affecting the operations of our transport divisions so that 
by comparing one division with another we are able to detect. weak- 
nesses which can be corrected, thereby improving efficiency. In this 
connection, one of the most important problems facing us is the 
proper utilization of the approximately 22,000 mechanics which we 
always have in the organization in an on-the-job training status. 


VALUE OF TRAINING AS ASSET OF MATS 


Mr. Sueprarp. May I ask the gentleman a question at this point? 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 

Mr. Surpparp. You reflec ted your cost factors in your explanation. 
You have referred to the training prerequisites that go into your a 
gram and various and sundry other complementary functions. I do 
not see any of it reflected as income. Why not? 

Mr. Doveras. What item are you speaking of ? 

Mr. Suerparp. The general in his statement referred to the fact 
that you were getting training out of this operation. 
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Mr. Dovexas. Certainly. That is the fundamental purpose. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I grant that. 

You have given a complete picture of the fact costwise but you have 
reflected no assets. You have reflected nothing but liabilities. Why 
have you not made some effort to reflect the assets as well as the 
liabilities ? 

Mr. Doveras. If I understand you, Mr. Sheppard, that is a very 
interesting suggestion and I think it is a very proper one to make. 

Mr. Surpparp. I hope that my statement was understandable. If it 
was not, I would be glad to revise it. 

Mr. Doveras. You are saying that we are getting a lot of training 
which is an asset to the Air Force and Defense Departmertt ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Certainly. 

Mr. Doveias. And we are not saying that in this expenditure and 
in these transport services we are receiving training worth X dollars? 

Mr. Surpearp. Certainly. 

Mr. Doveras. Now, the logic of your position really is that we should 
do the amount of flying that we are doing in the transport services to 
maintain the readiness for any emergency that might arise, so I think 
the real answer is—though it certainly 1s not an exact answer—that 
we think the cost of this transport service represents the training costs 
that are necessary to have a fleet in being, ready to go when the bell 
rings. 

Mr. Gartocx. There is another point on this, I think. Where we 
make our major saving by utilizing this airlift that comes into being 
is in the supply system and in the pe ‘sonnel system. Itis not in MATS 
operating costs, although we do all we can to keep those down. 

We made a presentation to the Air Force Subcommittee on a par- 
ticular activity of the engine airlift which is illustrative of the re- 
duction in the supply line ‘and in the reduction in the procurement of 
engines by the utilization of a combination of this airlift and some 
commercial airlifts. So, the real income shows up over here in other 
accounts. We have not tried to relate that to the total cost. 

Mr. Suepparp. My question is predicated upon the fact you un- 
doubtedly made at the presentation to Mr. Mahon’s subcommittee, as 
you state. You are here for a special hearing because of the contro- 
versial aspect involved. I would like to get the whole picture, chrono- 
logically, so anyone picking up the record could see it in its total 
concept. How much trouble would it be to pick up the testimony you 
have given and put down the cost factors for explanatory purposes ? 

Mr. Gartock. I do not think that there would be any substantial 
difficulty adding to that. 

Mr. Dovexas. Let us understand it. I think this is very important, 
but Mr. Sheppard is really talking about indirect savings rather than 
actual costs and revenues. 

The fact of the matter is, about this transport system, there are 
perhaps three things you get for the payment required to prague e the 
transport operation. You get transport services, you get a trained 
transport fleet ready for the emer gency, and you get the extra indirect 
savings that Mr. Garlock refers to which are not reflected when you 
pay for and secure some air transportation. 

We can cut down the number of personnel we require in the Air 
Force and the number of engines in the inventory and so forth, and 
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you will have some very real saving; but to put these facts on a bal- 
ance sheet, or on a stateme nt of cost, does not re: lly seem to me appro- 
priate. I think it is very important that there should be a discus- 
sion as to the necessity of ‘this and I think we must all rec ognize these 
factors, but they do not really lend themselves to complete and exact 
statements in figures. 

Mr. Sueprarp. They may not, but they are a contributing factor 
to the psychology of the Members of Congress and should be taken 
into account in your public relations. 

Mr. Dove.as. You are quite right. 

Mr. Manon. You may amplify your statement and supply any 
other information that you wish. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

Mr. Doveras. I would like to add further that I believe we are dealing in 
this instance with intangibles, which would be extremely difficult to assess dol- 
larwise, but which nevertheless are real. The training received by personnel in 
MATS has been in many cases beneficial to the entire Air Force. For example, 
the experience gained by MATS crews on world air routes has made them val- 
uable to both MATS and tactical units. This kind of experience cannot be 
bought and stockpiled. Additionally, the operation by MATS of certain over- 
seas stations is significant in the part it has played in the deployment of our 
tactical units, in the en route support to other military traffic, and finally, but 
by no means the least important, for national interest reasons. Of course, along 
this line, it would be difficult to put a dollar value on the numbers of personne! 
trained by MATS who are now in civil aviation. This benefit to air carriers 
continues each year. However, there are certain tangibles which we can tag 
with figures. For example, the average procurement cost for charted commer- 
cial airlift during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1956 was 35 cents per ton- 
nile. Now, MATS produced 645,540,823 transport ton-miles during fiscal year 
1955. (This figure excludes such new strategic airlift accomplishments as the 
ton-mile produced in the Aeromedical Evacuation Special Air Mission and 
Transport Training Units.) Therefore, applying the above per ton-mile cost, 
we would have spent $225,939.288 had we contracted for that lift by commerci: ul 
carrier. I can carry that point further and point out that for fiscal year 195: 
the total reported cost of the MATS transport operation was $169,391,000, 
Although the latter figure does not allow for amortization or depreciation of 
capital items, nevertheless, it is a good indication that we have in existence 
a transport fleet to assist in meeting our D-day requirements that is going a 
long way toward paying its own Way. 

Mr. Fioop. I think Mr. Sheppard’s statement has considerable 
merit. 

Mr. Dovenas. I think so too. Nothing could be more helpful to 
us. 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 

Mr. Garnock. You will recall in the presentation a year ago the 
reduction in the procurement of engines almost equaled ‘the total an- 
nual operating cost shown here for MATS 

Mr. Suerprarp. I am just making a request so that I can have a 
basis for evaluating their problem; that is all. 

Mr. Doveras. We will be happy to give you the prepared statement 
on that, in addition to what Mr. Garlock and I have said. 

General Smiru. I have concluded my presentation. 

Mr. Maton. I have a number of questions before me. They may 
be de veloped by others. If they are, then that will limit my inter- 
rogation. I know Mr. Whitten has some special questions in mind. 
I am going to ask Mr. Whitten to proceed at this time. 
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AVAILABILITY OF COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT IN WARTIME 


Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Secretary, the questions in my mind, as I have 
mentioned earlier, do not go to whether we need MATS or not. The 
controversy has arisen as to what size MATS should be and what part 
of your activities could well be carried on by private enterprise. 
That is the question that has been raised. Mr. Garlock gave an illus- 
tration of how much money was saved in transporting engines by 
MATS. Well, the question is not how much you save by transporting 
engines but how much of it was done by MATS doing it as against 
commercial airlines doing it. The saving there is in air transport of 
engines. 

Now, I do not think that the full picture is being given here at this 
point in the record. 

You refer to the fact that in case of war, when the bell rings, you 
want to meet this problem of transport of material and men. In line 
with what MATS is doing, what would be available to you on D-day, 
or the time the bell rang? I may not be making myself clear 

If that occasion should arise, you would have available = you the 
commercial lines, the commercial planes, the commercial equipment, 
the nonscheduled airlines; everything in sight would be subject to 
the military reaching out and taking it and using it to meet the 
emergency; is that not true? 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct, insofar as war powers are concerned. 

Mr. Wurrten. That is right. 

‘Mr. Dove.as. I think that we learned a lot about it last time and 
we are trying to work out a pattern that, in the event of a new wartime 
emergency, we will not unreasonably disrupt the whole national effort 
by taking too much from the civil operations for the wartime opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Wurrten. The point that I make is this: Insofar as the United 
States being able to meet its needs are concerned, the law gives you 
the right to use ever ything in sight to meet the problem, does it not? 

Mr. Doveras. Yes, there are ac tually two kinds of needs, civil and 
military—and it is a question of judgment. 

Mr. Wurrren. And any effort by MATS or the military depart- 
ment, to build up MATS to the point that you, yourself, can meet this 
need, is not called for insofar as the law is concerned? I refer to 
the law. 

Mr. Doveras. I would agree entirely that our whole program is 
based on a very large reliance on civil carriers. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is hardly an answer to my question. T say, 
insofar as the law is concerned, all of this equipment and all of these 
airplanes are available to meet your problem, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Wuirten. Now, you are not then dependent upon MATS being 
big enough to meet it, but MATS must be big enough to take its 
place in it since all of these other services are available if necessity 
dictates ? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION OF NONSCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Mr. Wuitren. And the next thing comes up is this: If MATS 
grows so large as to reduce the nonscheduled lines, or the commercial 
lines, so that any increase on your part brings about a reduction on 
their part, the sum total available to meet your “needs has not ine reased, 
is that not correct ¢ 

Mr, Doveias. The sum total has not increased. 

Mr. Wuirren. Then your ability to meet this overall problem has 
not incerased either ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct on that assumption, if you are looking 
at the whole pie. If you take a piece out of one side and put it 
over on the other, you are where you started. 


AVAILABILITY OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Wuirrten. I think it has been shown that it takes about 2 years 
to buy one of these planes, and that most of the aircraft companies 
sell 75 percent to almost 100 percent of their production to the mili- 
tary. Also, you clearly have the right of way in priority to get your 
planes as against the commercial lines and the nonscheduled lines, 
or other private people who wish planes to meet the growing needs 
that they might have. You do get what you demand from the aircraft 
companies, and you get it first, do you not / 

Mr. Doveras. That is generally correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is the average waiting time for the military 
with its first priority to get one of these big planes? I am not talking 
about getting one that you ordered 3 or 4 years ago. If you placed an 
order for a specific plane right now, what would be your waiting time? 

Mr. Doveuas. It would all depend on whether the airplane is in 
production in reasonable quantities. If it is, you should get the air- 
plane in not more than 2 years and perhaps a little short of 2 years. 

Mr. Wurtren. As a matter of fact, during this time when MATS 
has been increasing, your nonscheduled airlines and your other com- 
mercial airlines have been unable to get planes to meet their needs, is 
that not so% 

Mr. Doveias, No. They have been receiving a very, very large 
number of transport sivoratt, and the civil fleet has been increasing 
substantially. I would be glad to put those figures in the record. 

Mr. Wurrren. The operation has been s: atisfactory to you but that 
is not what the commercial airlines say. It is not satisfactory to them, 
or so they tell me. 

Mr. Dovetas. There has been a high premium on modern aircraft, 
transport aircraft, for a good many months now. There is a civil 
demand which has postponed the time when they can get delivery. 
That situation still exists. The facts are the civil fleet has been added 
to very substantially by modern transport aircraft. 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not know at what percentage or what rate 
compared to their desires, do you? You are not in a position to tell 
me how much that lacks of being what their desires are? 

Mr. Dovetas. I certainly am not. We could relate it to estimates 
with respect to the increase for air transports. 


73115—56——91 
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(The following additional information was furnished :) 


In October 1955, an investigation was made by the Directorate of Trans 
portation, DCS/Materiel, Headquarters USAF, to determine to what extent 
military procurement of civil type transport aircraft had affected deliveries to 
commercial airlines. 

The four major companies producing aircraft for commercial airlines were 
Boeing, Douglas, Convair, and Lockheed. The distribution of the civil type 
transport aircraft produced by these companies was determined to be as 
follows: 

Boeing.—In addition to several hundred KC—97’s (the AF tanker version of 
the C-97) the Air Force has procured 64 of the C-97 (Stratofreighter) trans- 
ports. 56 B-3877’s (Stratocruiser) have been procured by commercial airlines. 

Douglas.—Since 1947, a total of 880 DC-6’s and DC-—7’s have been built. The 
Air Force purchased 101, and the Navy 65. Therefore, only 18.9 percent of the 
total production went to the military services. 

Convair.—Since 1947, a total of 422 Convairs (240’s, 340’s and 440’s) have 
been built. Of this total, 97 have been delivered to the military services. This 
is 28 percent of the total; however, 36 of these were built for use as electronic 
test beds and other work such as Turbo-Prop development. 

Lockheed.—A total of 538 Lockheed transports have been built since the end 
of World War II, including C—69, 049, 649, 749, and 1049 models. Of this total, 
35.5 percent went to the military services. Most of these service procured 
Lockheed transports are used as radar picket aircraft. 

The factors disclosed by this survey indicate that a major portion of past 
production of these type transport aircraft has gone to commercial carriers. 
The last of the military version of DC—6 type aircraft has been delivered and the 
last of the Super Constellation order will be delivered within the next 3 months. 
No procurement for any of these type aircraft has been programmed for fiscal 
year 1957. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to say again, by asking these questions, I 
do not mean to vouch for the version of this problem that I seem to 
present. These are things that have been told to me by people who 


have an interest in the subject, but who honestly present their views. 
I have been told that one of the smaller companies in California has 
been unable to get airplanes for quite some time, because the top Air 
Force people were getting special individual planes for individual 
top officers. The representative of that company told me that was 
a fact. I have not seen him lately, and I have not been able to verify 
that. I asked you something about that earlier in the hearing this 
morning. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do we not get a statement from them directly 
instead of a hearsay statement ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to get this straightened out with my 
colleague. I am privileged to ask the questions here. I am just 
asking what the facts are. If they cannot give me the facts, all they 
have to do is to say so. I do not know whether my information is 
correct of not. 

General Catnanan. Mr. Whitten, we have responded to that ques- 
tion and the answer was that the Air Force has not interfered with 
deliveries to commercial operators, to our knowledge. 

Mr. Dovewas. I think it is proper to say that during this last year 
the Air Force was receiving substantial numbers of the DC-—6, a cargo 
transport aircraft, and that any number of airline operators would 
have been delighted to have received some of those aircraft. Ac- 
illy, at the insistent request for delivery at an early date by some 

argo carriers, we investigated both with Lockheed and Douglas, 
with whom we have orders, of the possibility of postponing some 
deliveries to the Air Force, just to meet an insistent civil demand. 
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We found that it was impracticable to make any of our aircraft 
coming off of the line available to the commercial operators because 
our aircraft had various characteristics that made them unattractive 
without substantial further modification. 

Mr. Garvock. Part of the problem there is that the airline request 
for these airplanes was made at a date much later than is required to 
build and deliver the airplane in 1956. If they had placed orders at 
the same time the Air Force did, they would no doubt have gotten 
deliveries at the same time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to take issue with you on this par- 
ticular thing. bl 

I do think the point needs to be made in the record if you have an 
overall problem, and if you can meet it, with the nonscheduled airlines 
plus the commercial airlines, and if, at each time you get a plane, you 
reduce the number that they get, you have not added to the net total 
number of planes. 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING PLANES IN MATS RATHER THAN COMMERCIAL 
AIRLINES 


Mr. Dovuetas. I would like to point out that there is a real difference 
from our point of view. There is a considerable difference in having 
our own 6 with the military crew on it ready to go, and our having 
to conclude an arrangement with a commercial airline for the use of 
the airplane and crews. There is some difference. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you on that. If you followed that to the 
ultimate, it would mean that you would want a service big enough to 
lo the whole job so that you would not have to call on them. 

Mr. Dougias. We cannot do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. The answer to the problem lies some- 
where between that extreme and your getting too small. The decision 
needs to be made in that area. 

Mr. Doueuas. And it is a constant problem for us. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is what I am trying to explore. 

Mr. Garvock. You will recall in the classified statement General 
Smith indicated the percentage to be provided by MATS in the first 
month, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to advocate here that I think that our 
military plan should call for stopping all civilian aviation the minute 
that we get into war. I am trying to reach the various things that 
have to be considered in determining how large MATS should be. 


PURCHASE OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. I might point out, in fairness to these people, that there 


is a considerable procurement by the commercial airlines—and I have 
seen this in the press but I do not know how true it is—from the 
British. They buy a lot of British aircraft. 
Mr. Doveétas. One major airline has bought a British transport. 
Mr. Fioop. In this new turboprop area, they like their stuff better. 
Mr. Dovetas. The Viscount is in operation in our civil airline 
structure. 
Mr. Fioop. They do have that supply. 
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SPECIFICATIONS OF CONTRACTS WITH NONSCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Mr. Warren. Another point raised with me by people who have 
their own interest in mind is that the nonscheduled group have had 
their amount of contracts reduced considerably by the regulations, or 
requirements, that you have for passenger carrying, where you require 
a type of plane that exceeds and goes beyond what you use yourself, 
in your own MATS operation. I believe they referred to pressurized 
cabins. In other words, because of your requirements, the movement 
is put into the hands of the big airlines and yet the specifications re- 
quire more than you provide in your own units. If that be true, that 
would indicate perhaps that the airline had some influence in your 
specifications. I asked you about that to find out what the facts are. 

Mr. Dove.as. I cannot state the detailed facts except to say this: 
Under a Department of Defense directive, pressurized aircraft are 
preferred with respect to the moving of dependents and others over- 
seas. It may be that we are moving some personnel in unpressurized 
C-54’s that are a little primitive, as many military aircraft are, 
and those aircraft are not of the standard we state to be satisfactory 
for a contractor. I am sure General Smith can answer that in detail. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have the answer right now. 

General SmirH. In the SAC moves, we use our own unpressurized 
(—54’s which we employ primarily to move military personnel. Ac- 
cording to Defense Department specifications for the movement of 
people and dependents, as you stated prevoously, pressurized equip- 
ment is preferred. 

Mr. Manon. Everybody knows it is preferred but that is not the 
question. What has happened ? 

General Smirn. Nothing that I recall. We move our people as far 
as we can go in pressurized equipment. 

Mr. Doveras. You are speaking about change of station and 
dependents ? 

General Smirn. Yes. With regard to the military, we use un- 
pressurized equipment, primarily the ( -54’s, 

Mr. Wurrren. Goodness knows we would like for ever ybody to have 
the best—I would like to have it myself—but I am raising the ques- 
tion whether you do not have higher qualifications or specifications on 
the contract carrying of passengers than you use yourselves in much 
of your operations, and is not the end result to give that business to 
the large airlines? By your specifications, you have ruled out the 
nonscheduled carriers who, in turn, use the same equipment you use 
toa considerable degree. I am wondering if the airlines had anything 
to do with that determination by your Department ? 

General Smirn. As far as I know, the large airlines never made 
any representation to me, or to anybody in my organization, to give 
preference to pressurized equipment. 

Mr. Wurrren. I just happened to mention pressurized equipment. 
Let us not get too restrictive about it. That is just one thing that I 
recall. There may be other requirements and specifications that 
would have the same results. Do not restrict your answer to that one 
feature. 

General Smirn. As far as I can say, for myself, or anyone in my 
organization in MATS, there has never been any representation 
by : any scheduled airline to me, or nonscheduled airline. 
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Mr. Wutrren. Could we have included in the record any specifi- 
cations you have with regard to the type of equipment for passengers 
and any specifications that you have with regard to loads insofar as 
cargo is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Dovugtas. I think we should put in a statement outlining MATS’ 
procedures in contracting for the overseas lift. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is very interesting, but that is sort of like our 
aie of policies. I want the practices. 

Mr. Doveuas. I do not mean anything different from what you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Wutrren. I want to know what you are doing as against what 
you mean to do, 

Mr. Manon. Give us that information. I do not think you have 
answered the question Mr. Whitten has asked you. You have just 
about done it, but you have not been sure of your information. We 
ought to know just exactly what it is. 

Mr. Gartock. I gather the implication of Mr. Whitten’s question is 
that we are not using any contract unpressurized space. My informa- 
tion from the back row is that we are moving passengers in unpressur- 
ized. contract space. 

Mr. Manon. I have felt all along that the people in the back row 
had some information that the people in the front row did not have. 

Mr. Dovctas. We will provide a statement for the record. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have it on the record now if the people in the 
back row can give it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield a moment ? 

I gather that your request for statistical information had to do with 
the passenger lift ? 

Mr. WuirTTen. It does. 

Mr. Froop. May I suggest at this time, since the figure will probably 
be available from the same place, you include the criteria for your own 
deadweight lift? Is it 10,000 pounds for cargo? What is the require- 
ment for the commercial airlift, deadweight dry cargo? What I have 
in mind is this, Mr. Secretary : Because of the exemptions of the tariff 
schedules in the commercial lift, you have a lot of commercial people 
bidding themselves out of business in order to get the work. I saw a 
commercial carrier trying to get off the ground with about 20,000 
pounds. Of course, he could not get off. Your minimum is 10,000. 
Could you give us that information with regard to the dead cargo 
weight dry, as well as the passengers ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I would be glad to have that information. I was just 
before getting into some phases of that myself. I would like to know 
the comparison of your weights against those that your contractors 
‘arry. I would like to know what effort you make to set up a reason- 
able rate of return for these commercial contractors, or whether you 
give any attention to paying them a reasonable rate of return so that 
they can have a properly maintained plane and crew, or whether you 
just put it on a strictly low bid basis. The reason that I can see for 
giving attention to paying them a reasonable rate of return is because 
when the bell rings, as you said, you are going to have a need for this 
type of operation in connection with all the rest to meet your problem. 
If, in the meantime, you have starved that operation out of business by 
giving them too low a rate of pay, or anything else which tends to 
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strangle the operation, you have lessened your ability to meet the de- 
mand when the bell rings. I am not saying let them set up the rate 
of return, but I am asking what criteria you use. 

I know this is straying far afield, but we had this problem with 
the rural mail service for years. Due to the strong competition of 
having to live, people were contracting to do the job of delivering the 
mail when they could not operate at a profit, and they would go 
through the hands of 3 or 4 bondsmen. Finally, the Congress said, 
let us give them a rate for their service where they can render the 
service and keep their equipment. That is the way that we handled 
the contract on the mail. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Wurrten. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you suggesting that they eliminate the practice 
of submitting these contracts : to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. Wurrren. I will put it this way, anytime the Government sub- 
mits to the low bidder and the bid is so low as to deplete the equip- 
ment and put the contractor out of business when the Government 
itself savs that they need to keep him in business, it is time for a new 
look. Whether that is the fact or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Doveras. That is a difficult consideration to give effect to 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Wurrtrten. I know it is. 

Mr. Dovetas. I agree with you; we would be interested in not put- 
ting these people out of business. 

Mr. Scrivner. We have either a low bid or a negotiation. You have 
been raising a lot of criticism about negotiation. 

Mr. Wuirten. And everytime that I have, my colleague has taken 
exception to it. I have not made any statement here. I have just been 
trving to explore the facts. 

Mr. Scrivner. The low bid is the contractor’s business. 

Mr. Wurrten. If the load carried is such as to make the operation 
hazardous and if the rate is so low that you know that it cannot be 
done, that might call for a new look. I am just asking you whether 
the facts are such that we should have a new look. 

Mr. Manon. They are experienced in making new looks. It should 
not be too much trouble for them. 

Mr. Driscoti. I think on the basis of establishing the loads, MATS 
does not establish the loads on any commercial aircraft. It is a con- 
sequence or a conclusion of the bidding from the individual operators. 
So the operators, in order to obtain a more competitive position, have 
increased their available cabin load by stripping their aircraft of items 
not required for a cargo move, thereby operating at the same rate of 
return, say, $1.50 a ton-mile. By increasing from 14,000 to 18,000 
pounds their available cabin load, they can come to a cost. per ton-mile 
which is more competitive than some who operate with 12,000 pounds 
at $1.50 per mile. 

(The following information relative to a comparison of weights 
carried by contractors versus that carried by MATS was furnished 
by the Department of the Air Force.) 
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Available cabin-load data for commercial carriers 
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Available cabin-load data for military. 


[Figures stated below pertain to both the Atlantic and Pacific areas] 
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! Atlantic area only. 


Available cabin loads of commercial carriers vary by type of equipment and 
by operator. Each commercial carrier determines its available cabin load for 
its aircraft and submitsit to MATS. The following factors have a direct bearing 
in the establishment of the cabin loads by commercial companies: 

(a) Basic weight of aircraft. 
(bo) Configuration, i. e., seat spacing, convertibility. 
(c) Company practices and company use. 


(The following are the specifications, terms, and conditions govern- 
ing contract arrangements with commercial carriers :) 


SPECIFICATIONS, TERMS, AND CONDITIONS 
PASSENGER OPERATION 


1. Flight comfort requirements 


Aircraft utilized for passenger operation will be at a minimum commensurate 
with aircraft used in regularly scheduled commercial passenger operations. 
Minimum requirements are: 

(a) Passenger seating capacity for DC—4 aircraft will not exceed accommoda- 
tions for 58 passengers. Seating capacity of other type aircraft utilized in the 
performance of services hereunder will be restricted to the number of seats which 
can be accommodated according to the configuration specified in paragraph (b) 
below. High-density seating will be permitted, i. e., 5 abreast seating (2 and 3). 

(b) Passenger-to-space proportion shall not be less than that provided aboard 
passenger-configured aircraft in regularly scheduled service with a minimum seat 
spacing of 38 inches center to center, longitudinally. 

(c) Seats shall be chair type, upholstered to include cushioning, reclining 
with suitable armrests for each passenger. On dependent flights in addition to an 
individual seat, bassinet equipment wili be provided or available for each infant 
under 2 years of age. 

(d@) Two qualified flight attendants shall be provided for each flight where 
passenger load is 66 passengers or less and 3 qualified flight attendants per 
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aircraft where passenger load exceeds 66 passengers. On dependent flights it is 
desired that at least one flight attendant be a registered nurse. 

(e) Toilet facilities (two each), accessible to passengers, equipped with ade- 
quate supplies of paper, towels, soap, and where dependents are transported, 
Sanitary napkins. 

(f) Adequate heating shall be maintained in the aircraft, controlled at a 
temperature acceptable to the reasonable needs and comforts of the passengers. 

(g) Suitable floor covering, carpeting or equivalent, shall be provided to insure 
comfortable floor-level temperature conditions. 

(h) Each aircraft shall be equipped with no less than 1 blanket and 1 pillow 
for each passenger. 

(i) Aireraft shall be equipped with permanently installed headliners with 
individual lighting sufficient to properly serve the general and individual 
passenger needs. 

(j) Adequate supply of appropriate palliatives for relief of airsickness shall 
be available. 

(k) Prior to positioning aircraft for flight loading cabin space shall be appro- 
priately serviced and freshened removing all dirt and debris from preceding trip 
to insure an initially clean condition upon departure. In addition, prior to 
positioning aircraft at onload base, aircraft exterior shall be cleaned, if required, 
to insure a clean appearance. 

(1) Clean headrests shall be supplied for each seat prior to loading. 

(m) Washroom facilities shall be clean and so maintained by periodic in- 
flight inspections. 

(nm) Each seat shall be provided with clean airsickness containers, which shall 
be replaced as used. 

(0) Disposable drinking cups shall be available at all times and the supply 
maintained in a clean and santiary condition. 

(p) Inflight service to include collection of recurrent debris and maintenance 
of cabin in a generally clean condition. 

(q) Drinking-water containers shall be emptied, cleaned as necessary, and 
freshly filled prior to each initial departure. Inspection shall be made at each 
intransit stop and containers refilled to insure adequate supply of safe and 
potable drinking water. 

(r) Containers for water, other than drinking water, shall be serviced prior 
to departure and at intransit stops to insure an adequate supply of wash water 
at all times. 

2. Food service 

The carrier will furnish hot inflight meals equal to those served aboard air- 
craft used in regularly scheduled commercial passenger operations. Meals at 
intransit stops will be furnished by the carrier when such stops oceur during 
normal meal periods. Such meals shall be of the variety suitable to the period 
of the day and equal to or better than minimums established below. All such 
meals shall be hot, fresh, adequately and tastily served. Hot and cold liquids, 
including milk shall be available. Meals shall conform to following minimum 
standards: 

Breakfast: Fruit juice or fruit in season and/or cereal and cream: hot cakes 
with sausage, bacon or ham, eggs with bacon, sausage or ham and suitable 
sirups; sweet rolls and/or toast with butter; beverages (coffee, tea or milk). 

Lunch: Fruit juice, vegetable juice or soup; entree of beef or fowl, two vege- 
tables, salad, rolls, butter; beverage (coffee, tea or milk) and dessert (pie, cake, 
or ice cream and cookies). 

Dinner: Fruit juice, vegetable juice or soup, entre of beef or fowl (of different 
variety than lunch), two vegetables, salad, rolls, butter; beverage (coffee, tea or 
milk) and dessert (pie, cake, or ice cream). 

(a) Aireraft utilized for passenger-type operation will be equipped with 
galley suitable for preparation of the aforesaid hot meals. On dependent flights, 
adequate equipment for refrigerating, warming, and preparation of baby foods 
and formula. 


3. Emergency equipment 

The following minimum emergency equipment shall be carried aboard air- 
eraft engaged in passenger operation: 

(a) Life vest—(1) for adults; At least 1 for each adult person aboard, 
equipped with 1 each signal whistle, sea-marker dye packet, and recognition 
light. Additional equipment preferred: signal mirror and shark-deterrent 
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packet. In the event this type of life vest is unavailable CAA-—approved type 
may be used. 

(2) For children: At least one for each child aboard. 

(b) Aero first-aid kit—Minimum of two large kits. At least one kit shall be 
provided for each separate compartment within reach of passengers and crew. 

(c) Liferafts—Fully eqaipped. Sufficient to accommodate each person 
aboard aircraft, based on the CAA capacity of type, situated adjacent to emer- 
gency escape doors or hatches and secured in place with quick-release mechanism 
or slipknots. 

(d) Oxygen.—Minimum of two walk-around bottles (with masks) per air- 
craft. 

(e) Emergency radio transmitter.—At least one per aircraft. Unit shall be 
stored aboard aircraft in readily accessible location near liferaft and lashed for 
quick release. 

(f) Safety belt.—One per seat position. 

(9) Escape lines or evacuation slide.—Attached at each exterior door position 
of sufficient length to reach the ground regardless of the position of the aircraft 
after landing. 

(h) Fire extinguishers (portable).—Minimum of four CO. and/or Pyrene. 
At least two in each separate compartment occupied by personnel. 

(i) Hand axv.—One per separate compartment. 

(j) Pyro pistol—oOne per aircraft. 

(k) Signal flares.—Pistol signal flares, 12 per aircraft. 

(1) Auwiliary battery (or inertia lighting system).——Lighting system for 
passenger compartment to illuminate all emergency exit markings, independent 
of aircraft master lighting circuit, to operate automatically and manually. 


4. Flight crew duty time 

In addition to applicable CAA regulations, augmented flight crew duty time 
shall be governed by that part of MATS Manual 55-1, which provides that 
flight crew duty time for augmented crews will not exceed 27 hours in the 
Atlantic area and 30 hours in the Pacific area. Crews will be credited with 
flight-duty time from the time they report to operations for a flight, until the 


engines are cut at the end of a series of flights, prior to staging or taking crew 
rest. Deadhead time and passenger time prior to acting as a crew member will 
count as flight-duty time. 


5. Briefing procedures 

The carrier shall institute briefing procedures whereby passengers will be 
instructed in the aircraft prior to departure from the termina) area to include the 
following: 

(a) Donning and use of life vests. 

(b) Physical location and method of opening emergency exits. 

(c) Physical location of liferafts. 

(d) Brief summary of coordinated action by crew members and passengers in 
event of ditching. 

(e) Location of other emergency equipment, such as emergency radio, first-aid 
kit. ete. 

(f) Passengers (and crew) will be required to don life vests as directed by 
aircraft commander; aircraft commanders will comply with directions received 
from appropriate MATS supervisory division (Atlantic-Pacific-continental). 

(Distribution of handbills covering points set forth in par. 5 hereof will not 
be considered adequate in itself.) 


6. Interrupted flights 

When delays are incurred in positioning the aircraft for timely departure in 
accordance with established schedule, the carrier will assume full responsibility 
for all passengers manifested for such flight and during such delay will provide 
for such passengers adequate quarters, if required, and hot meals where delay 
extends over normal meal periods, at the expense of the carrier. Where delays 
occur in transit requiring grounding of the aircraft, adequate quarters, if re- 
quired, and hot meals shall be provided as set forth in paragraph 2 above for all 
passengers, at the expense of the carrier. 


7. Passenger-reaction forms 

Passenger-reaction forms provided by MATS shall be distributed to each pas- 
senger on each flight by the flight attendants. Completed forms shall be turned 
over to the MATS resident contract supervisor by the aircraft commander. 
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CARGO OPERATION 


1. Cargo requirements 

Aircraft utilized for cargo operation will be at the time of positioning for de- 
parture equipped with tail stand, cargo doors, cargo floors, and adequate tie-down 
equipment for type cargo to be transported. Tie-down equipment shall be deemed 
adequate if in sufficient quantities and of required material to achieve the mini- 
mum forward, vertical, side, and aft restraint factors as specified in CAA regula- 
tions. Aircraft equipped with fuselage tanks will not be utilized. 
2. Cargo density 


Average guaranteed ACL of the carrier is based upon cargo at average density 
of 10 pounds per cubic foot. 


CONVERTIBLE OPERATION 


Aircraft utilized for convertible operation will be configured in accordance 
with the specifications, terms, and conditions set forth for passenger and cargo 
operations. Services furnished aboard convertible aircraft for passenger opera- 
tion must conform with all recuirements set forth for passenger operation. 


TRENDS OF AIRLIFT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have in the record if I may at this 
point the way that this thing has moved in the last 5 years—the num- 
ber of planes, the number of passenger-miles, the number of pas- 
sengers, and the amount of freight that MATS has carried, and then 
on the same basis, what you have been doing with the big airlines and 
what you have been doing with the nonscheduled airlines. 

I just want a composite of the activities in all 3 of those activities 
for the past 5 years. 

Mr. Manon. I believe that Mr. Whitten has raised some questions 
that have not been answered adequately, or commented on, so let us 
be sure that those answers are presented in the testimony when it 
comes to us in the transcript. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that is correct. Mr. Whitten has asked some 
questions about the utilization of nonscheduled carriers and the utili- 

zation of the major carriers and the increase in the capability of 
MATS, all of which we can supply. 
(The following information was furnished :) 


Assigned aircraft 
TOTAL MATS 


: eS : Nonopera- 
Fiscal year ending Operational tional 





June 1951 1 307 
June 1952___.- 263 
June 1953 - i . | 283 | 
5 4 247 
183 
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NE MN ic thcaccndsritinddnenusbhncine sess cuddacbtintaattle 237 
x 321 
384 
PE BE iit o ean kn aah addesneeceeske a 422 | 


| 


1 55 C-54 aircraft loaned to FEAF during the Korean conflict. 


Nonoperational: Aircraft assigned to MATS units which are in AMC depots and civilian contractor 
activities for Iran, overhaul, drop-in-maintenance; aircraft possessed by other commands for extended 
periods of time due to accidents or major maintenance; aircraft on extended loan to other commands. 

Operational: Aircraft assigned to MATS units except aircraft which are nonoperational as defined above. 
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Strategic transport passenger-miles flown in military aircraft assigned to MATS 


Fiscal year— 
851, 630, 207 
962, 553, 528 
1, 142, 077, 231 


Movement of traffic by all aircraft 


Number of passengers 


Fiscal year | 


| Military | 


ao Civilian 
Total carrier | 


carrier 


345, 822 
435, 180 
482, 054 
488, 764 
625, 742 


216, 670 | 
323, 145 
380, 886 | 
440, 359 | 
617, 100 


| 
| 


2, 377, 562 


1, 978, 160 | 


Aggregate. 


1 Lift of allocated channel traffic. 


2 Lift of unallocated tonnage to the Far Fast and on the engine airlift program. 


marked with reference 2 represent allocated traffic. 
NOTE, 


129, 152 | 
112, 035 
101, 168 
48, 405 | 


8, 642 | 


399, 402 | 


1, 374, 648, 965 
2, 138, 002, 924 


-: 


Aggregate 6, 468, 912, 855 


under MATS control 


Tons, cargo and mail 


| 
on | Military 
€ | @ 
Total carries 


Civilian 
carrier 


449 
862 
109 
173 


517 


19, 469 
23, 251 
19, 994 
9, 909 
3, 291 
1(1, 531) 
2(1, 760) 


75, 914 


62, 918 | 43, 

76, 113 52, 

79, 103 59, 

85, 082 75, 

123, 808 120, 
1(122, 048) 

2(1, 760) 


351, 110 


427, 024 


All figures except those 


~1. The figures, as shown above, represent the total movement, which includes lift outbound 


from the United States, inbound to the United States and in intermediate overseas channels. 


2. Inbound commercial lift for the period July 1950 through December 1952 was not available. 


It was 


estimated by applying to outbound commercial lift the same ratios which were known to have been realized 


in 1953, i. e., inbound passenger lift was 126 percent of outh 


lift was 77.5 percent of outbound cargo and mail lift. 


ound passenger lift; inbound cargo and mail 


Sampling of inbound reports established the validity 


of estimating inbound movement on known outbound movement. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate the chairman wanting to be certain 
that that information is in the record. 

When you make the statement that on D-day when the bell rings, 
you will have need for these services, that does call for a different 
consideration on the part of the Government to see that they are 
helped. Beyond that, as far as big profits and things of that sort are 
concerned, that is something else. But as long as you see that you have 
a need, and that you will have an even greater need when the bell rings, 
you will have to look at it a little differently than from saying that if 
they are foolish enough to bid themselves out of business and destroy 
themselves, that might be all right under one set of conditions but 
under the conditions that we must operate, it will not be. 

Again, I do no want to set the pattern. I just raised the question. 

Mr. Dove.as. I understand. I wonder if I may suggest that Mr. 
Driscoll refer to the way that we do contract and tell you the system 
of bidding in general? I think that might be useful for the record 
at this time. 

(For further discussion of this subject, see p. 1575.) 


LEASE OF PLANES TO COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Scrivner. May I offer another suggestion? Many of the ques- 
tions raised by Mr. Whitten have been discussed before this committee 
at other times, on and off the record. One phase of your cooperation 
with the civil lines should be pointed out; namely, the number of Air 
Force planes that have been turned over to the airlines which im- 
mediately revert to the United States with their crews in case of an 
emergency, and that is part and parcel of this whole program. 

Mr. Dovetas. At the present time, there are very few aircraft that 
are leased to any airline. There are a few. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is a part of your practice. 

Mr. Fioop. That is extremely important. I am not clear with re- 
gard to what Mr. Scrivner has said. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not been sitting in on the hearings like 
we have. There is a program whereby the military leases to private 
airlines certain planes which will come back immediately to the mili- 
tary, along with their crews, when the bell rings. 

Mr. Froop. I know about that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is part and parcel of this whole transport program 
of both passengers and cargo. 

Mr. Fioop. It does not amount to much. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes it does. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody know what the facts are now? 

Mr. Wuirren. We might have in the record the total number. 

General CatLAHAN. I have a statement that I would like to make. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason that I am interested is this: In the highly 
competitive field in which the commercial airlines are engaged, if 
somebody has a lot of aircraft and they are using them, it would be 
interesting to know who has them and under what circumstances in 
case someone else cannot get them. I do not care who has them and 
who does not get them, but if that is true, I would like to know what 
companies have Government aircraft and how you can get them. Per- 
haps I will have to go into the air business. 
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Mr. Manon. What was your response going to be, General Calla- 
han ? 

General CaLtLaHANn. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which 
I would like to give you at this time. It was previously furnished 
in response to a question that had been raised in the hearings: 


Following World War II, the civil air carriers did not have enough aircraft to 
develop their air traffic potential, so the War Department started a practice of 
leasing certain air transports which were being retained as D-day backup. This 
practice had the advantage of maintaining the reserve air transport fleet in 
operational status and saved the expense of storage. The Air Force later in- 
herited the leasing program when the Department of the Air Force was estab- 
lished. As the requirement for military support aircraft grew and the commer- 
cial air transport inventory became stabilized, the leasing program was reduced 
and the aircraft returned to the Air Force inventory. 

Presently the Air Force, by bailment, supplies aircraft to firms possessing 
Air Force contracts where such bailment will serve the interest of the Govern- 
ment. This program is kept to a minimum. 

At the present time, the Air Force has one C—54 on lease to the Overseas 
National Airlines which does charter airlift for the Air Force. This lease 
terminates on June 30, 1956. The Alaskan Airline has one C—46 on lease which 
will be returned to the Air Force at the end of 1956. 

Aircraft on bailment, as differentiated from leased aircraft, are 2 C—54’s to 
Resort Airlines ; 3 C-46’s to the Capitol Airlines and 2 C+46’s to AAXICO, These 
bailment aircraft are used by the civilian companies to fulfill a contract with 
the Air Materiel Command for logistic aircraft. Bailment, or loaned aircraft, 
are used for no other purpose than to accomplish a specific contract entered into 
between the Air Force and the civilian company and are usually provided to 
offset equipment loss suffered by the company. The Civil Reserve Air Fleet 
are aircraft owned by civilian companies and are earmarked by agreement 
between the Air Force and the civilian airline companies for use by the military 
in case of a national emergency. The Air Force programs for and purchases 
certain equipment and supplies not normally provided by the airlines for these 
aircraft for installation and use during national emergency conditions. 


Mr. Froop. A bailment in the sense that you use it, is not such a 
bailment lease that would permit by a series of payments for title to 
vest in the bailee? It isa loan, is it not? 

General CaLtLaHAn. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. At no time will you lose title ? 

General CaLLAHAN. That is correct. The Government does not 
lose title to the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SHepparp. I ask unanimous consent to pass my questioning 
until such time as the rest of the members have finished their inter- 
rogation. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Flood will be recognized next. 

We will stand adjourned until 1:30 o’clock. 


STATEMENT OF Mr. SHOEMAKER 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. Mr. Shoemaker, we 
have been having a considerable discussion in recent weeks with regard 
to the military transport services, particularly MATS in the Air Force. 
We learned through Mr. Flood, a very valuable member of the com- 
mittee, that you were in town, so we asked that you appear before us 
this afternoon if you could. 

What was your connection with the Hoover Commission studies on 
transportation ? 

Mr. SuoemaAxer. I was Chairman of the Hoover Commission’s 
Transportation Committee, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. When did you do that work, principally ? 

Mr. SHoremaxer. We started in the early spring of 1954 and finished 
up in June of 1955. 

Mr. Manon. We are talking about how big MATS should be; what 
should it do by way of calling upon the services of the nonscheduled 
airline companies and the regularly scheduled airline companies; just 
how much importance should we give this particular branch of this 
Service in the Department of Defense program; and so forth. Per- 
sonally I never have read the details of your report. I have read 
briefs and summaries. 

What could you give us off the cuff or otherwise which you think 
might be helpful to us in our study of this question ? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. General Bogart, will you provide us at this point with 
a short biographical sketch of Mr. Shoemaker ? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


P. M. Shoemaker, president, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.; 
born, Elmira, N. Y., July 15, 1906; University of Michigan (B. S. E. 1928), Yale 
University, Strathcona fellowship in transportation (M. S. in transportation 
engineering 1929) 

1926-27 (summer months): Track laborer, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

1928 (summer months): Dynamometer assistant, Erie Railroad. 

1929-32: Station laborer, freight checker, terminal yardmaster, general yard- 
master, Erie Railroad. 

1934 to May 30, 1941: Research assistant and superintendent, freight transpor- 
tation, New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

June 1, 1941, to September 30, 1941: Transportation assistant to president, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

October 1, 1941 to December 31, 1942: Superintendent, maintenance and equip- 
ment, division, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

January 1, 1943, to May 30, 1946: General superintendent, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad. 

April 1, 1946, to December 31, 1947: General manager, Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad. 

January 1, 1948 to July 31, 1952: Vice president operations. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad. 

August 1, 1952: President, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

President, director, and chairman of executive committee, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. 

President, director, and chairman of executive committee, Hoboken Ferry Co. 

President, director, and chairman if executive committee, Harlem Transfer Co. 

Chairman and director of the Brighton Marine Repair Yard. 

Director of the Lawroy Land Co. 

Director, Moses Taylor Hospital (Scranton, Pa.) 

Director, Hygeia Refrigerating Co. (Elmira, N. Y.) 

Director, National Biscuit Co. 

Director, Lehigh & Hudson River Railway Co. 

Director, Railway Express Agency. 

Director, Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co. (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

Member of Task Force Committee on Subsistence Services, member of Task 
Force Committee on Business Organization of Defense Department, member of 
Subcommittee on Depot Utilization, and member of Subcommittee on Business 
Enterprises. Chairman, Transportation Subcommittee of Second Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Washington, 
D. C. (1954-55). 

Member of the New York Chamber of Commerce and chairman, committee on 
internal trade and improvements. 

Member of Transportation Council of the United States Department of Com- 
merce (Washington, D. C.) 

Member, Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Conference. 
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Founder member of the American Society of Traffic and Transportation. 

Member, National Freight Traffic Association. 

Vice president, member of board of governors, and member of the executive 
and finance committees of the Railroad-Machinery Club of New York. 

Member of United States Chamber of Commerce committee on economic policy. 

Mr. Manon. Mr, Flood, will you proceed to interrogate ? 

Mr. Froop. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I understood Mr. 
Shoemaker from his experience with the problem would make a state- 
ment. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that he just proceed in his own 
way and give us the benefit of his information. 

Mr. Manon. I think that would be good. 

Mr. SuHoemaker. Thank you. 

First may I express my appreciation for the privilege of talking to 
you, and may I express Mr. Hoover’s appreciation for the opportunity 
of saying something about the Hoover Commission’s point of view 
on this subject. 

I think it should be clear to you gentlemen that I am not here in 
the nature of a hostile witness. Certainly the Hoover Commission 
did not recommend that MATS be folded up and thrown out. 

I would emphasize that within our studies in our own committee 
group and in the consideration given the matter by the Hoover Com- 
mission itself we have tried to stay religiously away from questions 
of military strategy and the military aspects of it, as contrasted with 
the business aspects of a commercial type airline, which the Military 
Air Transportation Service is in part. 

We think we have good military men in the country. We think that 
for civilians to come in on the basis of a relatively short study of a 
year or a year and a half and start to question a military decision as 
such would put the civilians out of their field. That is why I am 
making it very clear that that is not involved in this. 

It occurred to me that it might be helpful to the committee if I were 
to very briefly review the nature of the task force committee report 
on the subject. I brought a few copies of that report along. If any 
of you would like to refer to them while I am talking I would be happy 
to have you do so. 

TASK FORCE REPORT 


The section of the task force report having to do with the Military 
Air Transportation Service starts on page 237. 

Reviewing this very quickly, the first section involves the scope of 
the report, pointing out that our study of MATS necessarily brought 
in a related consideration of other transport type operations within the 
Department of Defense, both within the Air Force and in the Navy 
in particular. 

On page 239 we have gone into the origin and the mission of MATS. 
I would call your attention to the first sentence on page 239: 

The Military Air Transport Service was designed to achieve unification of air 
transportation requirements and capacity within the military services. 

We have given some of the legislative and directive history of that 
in the next few pages. 


73115—56——92 
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In part IT of the report, starting on page 243, we went into an 
evaluation of the nontransport technical services of MATS. Cer- 
tainly we found in our study that a great many people did not realize 
that MATS not only was a transportation airline but it has these 
responsibilities which you are all familiar with, I am sure, of air 
weather service, airways and air communications service, air rescue 
service, flight service, and so on. Our reference to those is almost a 
mention. We did not evaluate them. 

It seemed to us there might be some duplication there with com- 
parable services of the other arms of the Government, but we did not 
go into it far enough to have any clean-cut point of view. 

Starting on page 247 we went into the nature and the measure of the 
operations of MATS at the time we studied it. 

There is a section on route-pattern determinations; how the organi- 
zation is split up into segments, and it pointed out how the airlift 
requirements are ascertained. 

Then as we discussed that, over on page 251 we pointed out one of 
the weaknesses that seemed to be apparent to us in the operation of 
MATS. 

There is the great question of how much service that organization 
should supply. We found that the theater commanders in the various 
parts of the world were setting up their transportation requirements 
1 to3 months ahead. Understandably, any theater commander would 
play safe in not having his transportation requirement on the low 
side. Then, when that was brought back into the MATS organiza- 
tion, in their planning on setting up that airlift capability, they 
understandably have played safe. So that there seems to have been, 
as we found it, quite a built-in cushion of excess capacity during all 
of the peacetime operations that we reviewed. 

Mr. Manon. Did your thinking go along this line: That in the 
event of war you must have excess capacity, and quickly, and that 
you would probably have to be in the position of having the excess 
capacity in peacetime? Did you explore that angle? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Yes, sir; I will refer to that in just a moment a 
little more fully. if I may. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHormaker. I think it is proper to emphasize here that any 
criticizing of what the Military Air Transportation Service is doing 
in providing transportation should recognize that it does not orginate 
this traffic. They are told to doa job. So if they are given a mission 
of handling 3 times as many men or 3 times as much tonnage as there 
is a real necessity for with respect to air transportation, it is still their 
obligation to work out the details of providing it. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you have to apologize for criticizing 
the military. We criticize them all the time and we get away with it, 
so do not pull any punches, if there is anything you can help us with. 

Mr. SHoemaker. I am not going to pull any punches. At the same 
time, I do not want to be in the position of criticizing unfairly. 

On pages 252 and 253 we have gone into some of the volume of pas- 
sengers and ton-miles that are handled. Then there is a brief dis- 
cussion of reported costs, 

REPORTED COSTS 


Now, it is very interesting that on a fiscal year basis the reported 
costs—these were the costs reported by MATS to the Secretary of De- 





fense—went up from $390 million in 1952 to $460 million in 1953 and 
to $481 million in 1954; and I understand the 1955 figures are approxi- 
mately $560 million. 

In saying that is the cost of MATS, I call your attention to our 
phraseology of reported costs. These are not complete costs. There 
is nothing in that with respect to the capital investment in the planes 
which are being used. There is some quesion as to whether mainte- 
nance which is being done by organizations other than MATS is 
reflected back in the cost. There is a question of the military pay 
and that sort of thing. 

The real cost of MATS, from our point of view, if all of the costs 
were included, is something in the nature of a billion dollars, or per- 
haps considerably more. 

Mr. Doveras. On an annual basis? 

Mr. SuHormaxker. On an annual basis; yes, sir; but including the 
capital costs, Mr. Douglas, and not just the oper ating charges as ‘such. 

Mr. Dovetas. You would have to throw all of the capital costs into 
one year to get that figure. 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. Well, do you not get a pretty fast depreciation on 
this equipment ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Well, most of it has been operating more than 10 
years. I wish it had not. 

Mr. SHormaker. With the planes coming into service costing from 
$1 million to $4 million a copy, it builds up depreciation pretty fast, 
on that basis. 

Mr. Froop. 40 million this year coming up. 

Mr. Scrivner. 40 million what ? 

Mr. Froop. Which is a long way from a billion. 

Mr. SHormaAxker. Correct. 

Mr. Dove.as. It is perfectly correct that there are a lot of capital 
costs that are not reflected in these MATS costs. It has not been 
thought practicable to try to put them on a comparable commercial 
basis, but we have been giving the committee the elements of those 
costs, both in investment in bases and also in equipment. 

I think your figure is pretty high, but there is a big figure. 

Mr. Suormaker. I think, too, Mr. Secretary, that the committee 
should recognize that these costs include those of the related services 
of MATS, as well as the transport-type services. After all, as you 
will see in just a moment or two, it is the transportation aspect of 
MATS that we really raised the questions on. 

The buildup in the traffic of MATS is shown at the top of page 255, 
going back only to 1951. You must bear in mind the relationship with 
Korea. That is a 6-month figure, showing the buildup to the 6 months 
ending July 1951, to the 6 months ending July 1954. The passenger- 
miles had built up to 155 as against an index of 100. The freight ton- 
miles had built up to 151 from an index of 100, in the first 6 months’ 
period. 

One of the real difficulties that we ran into was information we 
could sink our teeth into with respect to what MATS was really doing. 
As a result, MATS cooperated with us in setting up an origin and 
destination traffic survey, which is discussed beginning on page 255 of 
the report. 
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NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED BY MATS 


The month of July 1954 was taken as a representative month to 
make this survey. The detail of that.is covered, somewhat completely 
in the appendix of the report. 

One thing that it does show so clearly is the pattern. If I may I 
should like to refer the committee to the folded charts back at page 
308. I think a glance at the two charts in the report here—figure A 
of exhibit E opposite page 308—-shows the domestic passenger traffic 
flow for MATS in the month of July 1954. I think all you need to do 
is to glance at the chart to recognize the extent to which these heavy 
volume traffic patterns of MATS are similar to commercial operations 
of our domestic airline industry. 

The second page of the chart is a similar flow pattern for inter- 
national traffic which MATS handles. Again the larger segments of 
traffic parallel the existing international airlines. That is not true of 
going up to Thule or operations of that kind, which will always have 
to be of a military nature, probably for more than one reason. 

But the study was most interesting from that standpoint. The 
study also brought out that on the positioning of aircraft for the 
scheduled trips it was much more difficult for MATS to have a bal- 
anced operation—a good load in both directions for all the trips— 
than has been true of the commercial airlines. That led into the 
question of MATS developing a great volume of traffic, which is vir- 
tually “hitch-hiking” traffic. 

It was on the basis of the traffic volume study that we estimated 
the passenger traffic. MATS had told us that they were not in the 
domestic passenger carrying business, but it was out of this study 
that we estimated for the fiscal year June 30, 1954, that MATS had 
handled about 1.8 million domestic passengers. 

Mr. Dovetas. Is this MATS? 

Mr. SHorMaker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dovetas. The reason I asked the question is that figure A 
says “Military Air Transport.” It shows routes I do not think MATS 
has any regular service on. 

Mr. Suormaker. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Doveras. I think this has the Navy Transport operations as 
will as MATS. 

Mr. SuHormaker. The Military Air Transport picture. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know what you mean by “this.” Are you talk- 
ing about this map? 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes. 

Mr. SHormaxer. The Secretary is looking at the domestic map, 
Congressman Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHoemaker. These were outbound figures only. MATS is car- 
rying these passengers in the domestic field. 

Mr. Doveras. Not on any regular operational basis, so far as I 
know. MATS has a transcontinental flight that runs somewhat 
frequently. 

General SmirH. Two time a week. 

Mr. Dovetias. Two times a week. AMC runs a daily flight between 
Washington and Dayton. 

Mr. Suormaker. Right. 
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Mr. Dovetas. Those are the only regular domestic passenger opera- 
tions that I know about. 

Mr. SHormaAkKeR. It was the irregular operations we found in this 
traffic study which were handling this tremendous volume of people. 

Mr. Manon. I am amazed at this tremendous volume of people. 
How do you explain that, General? 

General Smirn. Sir, I think this was an estimate and an extrapola- 
tion based on an opportune lift of hitch-hikers when the airplane is 
going back to depot for overhaul or when the airplane is going back 
to depot for supplies. It is not scheduled transportation. It includes 
also, I believe, the CRT aircraft at some bases. 

Mr. Manon. What does CRT mean? 

General Smiru. Combat readiness training, which the pilots who 
are not on flying jobs do in maintaining proficiency. In doing so they 
carry passengers around in an opportune manner. 

Mr. F.oop. This is so confusing, with the problem of MATS. No- 
body seems to get any information. Why can we not have precisely 
the facts? We do with everybody else. What are the facts? 

Mr. Manon. We have had the facts. You certainly can get them, 
can you not? 

Mr. Doveuas. I think we can get the answer to any question you 
ask. I am just amazed myself at this map, and the indication that 
there is that great a mass of passenger movements by MATS. 

Mr. Manon. A million people. I believe that figure is too high. 

Mr. SHormAKER. In the various domestic trips around the country. 
Some of them are coastwise. Some of them are transcontinental. 
The facts are all in the July 1954 analysis. The Air Force has the 
basic figures. 

Mr. Gariock. Are you saying that this is everybody who traveled 
by a plane from one place to another ? 

Mr. SHormaker. By a MATS plane. 

Mr. GarLock. MATS does not have enough airplanes to haul that 
many people in the United States. 

Mr. SHormaker. During July of 1954, as multiplied out on a full 
year basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this is a question of fact. It is always 
simple to determine a question of fact. 

Mr. Manon. It is not always simple. 

Mr. Froop. You said it was. 

Mr. Dovetas. I said we will get the facts. 

Mr. FiLoop. The witness has made a reliable statement from relia- 
ble sources, and you are as astounded as Lam. I never heard of that 
appalling figure. It is true or it is not true. 

Mr. Manon. We cannot establish it at this minute, but we will have 
to have those facts. I believe we can get them. 

Mr. SHormaker. I can only say to you that this report has been out 
almost a year now. A question has not been raised to the Hoover 
Commission as to its accuracy. The basic data came from the Air 
Force itself. They prepared the data for us. The original work- 
sheets and all are in their possession yet. It is an easy thing to 
recheck. 

Mr. Manon. Would this include the crews on the aircraft? 

Mr. SuHormaxker. No, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. May I ask a question at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 
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Mr. Suerrarp. Is there a possibility that in the final mathematics 
you have compiled there, which you are referring to, that all of the 
planes operating in the military categories that have personnel oh 
board could have been included in the total figure, which is presently 
being stated as transported by MATS? 

Mr. Suormaxer. Not unless the basic data that the Air Force 
worked out for us also included that sort of material in error. If it is 
there in error we have used it in good faith. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The total extr apolation which is presently apparent 
from the plane operations, as heretofore indicated, are such that ] 
think it is reasonable to assume you have an accumulated answer of a 
segregated answer; to wit, that of MATS. To me that is very appar- 
ent at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. At this point in the record I want the facts to appear. 
We can develop them later, but they ought to appear here. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The number of passengers moved domestically by MATS transport aircraft 
within the United States from bases owned, tenanted, or served by MATS during 
July 1954 was approximately 8,636 passengers. This is shown in the com- 


mittee report of March 1955 on pages 304, 305, and 306. The passenger move 
ments shown were: 
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On a yearly basis this would indicate that 108,632 passengers were moved 
within the United States. However, this figure includes medical patients moved 
on air evacuation flights.’ The number of passengers exclusive of patients, 
which can be attributed to MATS domestic transport operations during fiscal 
year 1954, is approximately 68,616. 

A survey made in January 1950 indicates that MATS carried 8,061 passengers 
domestically exclusive of patients. These figures projected for a full year indi- 
cate that 96,732 passengers were moved. Similarly a study made of July 1955 
disclosed that 5,916 passengers were moved domestically, for a total of 70,992 
on a yearly basis. Patients are not included in these figures because they can- 
not be properly classified as passengers. 

These figures indicate good progress has been made in the last 5 years by 
MATS toward operating as an overseas carrier. The passengers carried do- 
mestically are mainly the result of opportune space available due to positioning 
and training flights. 

Mr. Manon. I do not quite understand this. I know this is a sin- 
cere, honest study that you have made and are reporting on. Yet 
somehow you are using different guidelines in determining what you 
mean by passenger-miles in MATS and so on. 

Mr. Suormaker. We were just as amazed. I think many people in 
the Air Force were amazed at what the figures disclosed. 

So much of this carrying has not been on a reported basis. Many 
of these men in the Air Force I am sure can describe it much better 
than I can, as to the building up of men at various terminals, waiting 
for a hitchhiking ride someplace. 

Mr. Manon. On MATS planes? 

Mr. SuormAker. On MATS planes. 

Mr. Scrivner. And other military planes. 

Mr, SHoemAkKeR. It is a very real problem, with a great many ram- 
ifications to it, which you should consider before saying it is wrong. 

Now, continuing, in the interest of time 

Mr. GarLock. May I put this answer in the record here 

Mr. SHormaker. Excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Garutock. So far as I know the Air Force does not run any 
planes for the benefit of hitchhikers. So, no extra plane-miles are 
generated because of hitchhikers. 

Mr. Manon. But that would not refute the statement. 

Mr. Gartock. No. I just want the record to show that it is purely 
on the basis of the airplane going someplace on another mission and 
the men getting a ride; so there is no additional cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

General CatLAHANn. Mr. Chairman, it should also be indicated that 
they ride on practically any type of military aircraft that is moving. 
Mr. Manon. You are only talking about the MATS planes here. 

General CALLAHAN. It is not restricted only to MATS. 

Mr. Manon. I know that the passengers are not all restricted to the 
MATS planes, but Mr. Shoemaker is restricting his testimony to 
MATS flights. 

Mr. SHorMAKER. Up to this time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon, Yes. 

Mr. Suormaxer. If I may continue, if Chair please, the next 
section of the report, starting on page 261, got us into this question 
of the independent military airlines other than MATS, some of which 
seem to be, in plain language, competing with MATS. 
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TRANSPORT OPERATIONS OTHER THAN MATS 


On page 262 we went into this question of overall transport capa- 
bility in the Department of Defense, and pointed out that MATS 
actually had but 27 percent as of June 30, 1954, of the troop carrier 
and transport type ships. 

In the Air Force itself MATS had but 16 percent of the transport- 
type aircraft in that category. 

We mention that to point out that regardless of any question of 
strategic operations, of the military-type operations as such, that there 
is a tremendous amount of the transport-type operations that are not 
being done by MATS. 

Over on page 264 we get into the FLOGWINGS of the Navy, a 
competing airline set up 6 days before MATS came into being. We 
found that this Navy airline was operating to a considerable extent 
on duplicate routes with MATS, in some cases using essentially the 
same terminals; certainly the same airways. They had 25 percent as 
many 4-engine ships as MATS had, but had the duplication of main- 
tenance facilities and overhaul services and so on and carrying the 
same types of apparently unscreened cargo. 

We have a discussion of the Navy’s QU ICKTRANS, which is a 
domestic air charter service. 

Then there is a description on page 269 of the Air Materiel Com- 
mand’s LOGAIR operation. 

It seemed to us that all of those had measures of comparability; 
that it was hard to find reasons why MATS could not do the entire job 
that all of these organizations were doing; but the fact that this dupli- 
cation of capability was in the picture within the Air Force and 
within the Department of the Navy is part of the reason why there 
was a shocking excess capacity operating, which in itself translated 
itself down into priority 3 and priority 4 and 5 movements being 
commonplace. 


AIR SHIPMENT OF LOW PRIORITY MATERIEL 


I think that is part of the picture, when you come to find the ping, 


pong balls and the medical desks and wastebaskets and dog food and 
such stuff handled by a pretty expensive type of transportation from 
the standpoint of the taxpayer. 

(The following statement was furnished :) 


Mr. GarLocK. With relation to Mr. Shoemaker’s comments regarding the air- 
lift of ping-pong balls and dog food, a reply has been furnished for the record. 
I would like to restate that reply at this time. 

The airlifting of dog food, cement, and ping-pong balls has been investigated 
and the following facts disclosed: 


SHIPMENT OF CEMENT TO BERMUDA 


In September 1954, 199 bags of cement weighing 18,905 pounds were shipped 
by MATS aircraft. The cement was to be used for repairs to the base hospital 
in Bermuda. This air shipment represented only a part of the total amount that 
was required. The rest of the shipment was moved by surface transportation. 
The reason this shipment moved by air was to prevent a costly work stoppage. 


SHIPMENT OF DOG FOOD TO OKINAWA 


In June 1953 the Department of Army Oversea Supply Division received requi- 
sitions for expedited shipment of dog food to Okinawa due to a critical shortage 
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which has been caused by an error in inventory accounting. The dog food was 
required for Army sentry dogs. The total amount required was 5,400 pounds: 
1,500 pounds were shipped via MATS and 3,900 pounds were orde shipped 
by MSTS. 


SHIPMENT OF PING-PONG BALLS FROM WESTOVER TO BERLIN 


This matter has also been investigated and although the detailed shipping 
documents are no longer available, a memorandum record entry had been made 
about June 1953 regarding this matter which disclosed that the ping-pong balls 
were part of several small shipments of special services materiel used by troops 
in the Berlin area. The total of the special service shipments amounted to a 
minor fraction of a percent of the total cargo moved from Westover to Europe. 


STEPS TAKEN TO INSURE PROPER USE OF AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Subsequent to the foregoing the Air Force established logistical control groups 
which are responsible for screening and insuring that shipments by air are made 
only for those items which are of high value or are critically needed. They may 
sanction the movement of cargo of lesser priority if space permits. 

Traffic moved on aircraft operated by, for, or under the control of the Military 
Air Transport Service must have a valid priority assigned to indicate the 
precedence of movement. There are four classes of priority for MATS. Priority 
evaluation is based on the following conditions: 

(a) Class 1.—Traffic, the movement of which is required by an emergency 
so acute that precedence is given over all other traffic and under no circumstances 
is delayed en route for other traffic. 

(b) Class 2.—Traftic for which air transportation is necessary to the accom- 
plishment of a mission essential to the national security or the requirements of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force and is of an urgent nature. 

(c) Class 3.—Traffie for which air transportation is necessary in the interest 
of national security, or the requirement of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and 
is of an important nature. 

(d) Class 4.—Traffic that qualifies for air transportation but does not meet 
the requirements for movement in priority class 1, 2, or 3. 

(Nore.—All overseas requisitions are screened to insure that items to be 
roved by air are necessary to be moved by air. An applicable priority move- 
ment designator is then given to the shipment (reference MATS Manual 76-1).) 

Air Force rules which regulate shipments by air provide commercial air may 
be used: , 

(1) Whenever other means of transportation will not deliver in time to meet 
a requirement. 

(2) When other means of transportation are not available. 

(3) When savings by the most economical means are outweighed by excessive 
accessorial costs such as preparation for shipment, loading, unloading, unpacking, 
reassembling, ete. 

(4) When use of the most economical means would contribute materially to the 
detention or inefficient use of equipment or congestion of facilities. 

(5) When use of the most economical means presents a serious risk of loss, 
deterioration or perishing in transit. 

(6) When, for classified shipments, inadequate security is provided by the 
most economical means. 

(7) When equipment provided by the most economical means is clearly un- 
suited to the special needs of the traffic. 

(8) When an emergency exists and the most economical means will not meet 
military requirements. The commanding officer of the place from which the 
shipment is to be made or directed will determine when an emergency exists, 
basing his decision, so far as possible, upon actual required delivery dates dictated 
by military necessity. The determination will be in writing and a copy thereof 
will be filed with the “property shipped” copy of the bill of lading. The respon- 
sibility for determining that an emergency exists and for preparing the determi- 
nation may be delegated by the commanding officer to a subordinate officer but 
it may not be further delegated by such subordinate officer. 

(9) When shipment by commercial air is required by pertinent directives 
(reference, AFR 75-2). 

Responsibility for compliance with policies is charged to the transportation 
officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force validating the specific transportation 
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request. In accordance with Air Force policy of command, there is no require- 
ment of reporting to departmental level cases wherein disciplinary action has 
been taken. This information would have to be supplied by contacting the various 
major air commands. 

In addition to the screening requirements described above the Air Materiel 
Command publishes a monthly list of critical items which may be air shipped. 
A similar list of high-value items is also published. Certain of the items on this 
list such as engines are procured on a reduced pipeline based upon the use of 
high speed transportation. 

It is recognized that due to human errors certain items will slip through and 
go by air which should have gone by surface. 

To improve traffic management the Air Force has placed personnel with private 
industry for training and expanded the military transportation training program 
at Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex. 

Mr. Manon. You recognize that you have to have excess capacity in 
peacetime for training and for war emer gency, and that MAT'S would 
be run entirely different if it were just run for peacetime and were 
not a war -preparation program. Of course you recognize that. 

Mr. Suoemaker. I think the heart of this, Mr. Chairman, comes 
down to how large should MATS be? We do not question at all in 
our work that MATS should exist and that there should be a basic 
strong nucleus air-transportation organiaztion within the Air Force. 
That is essential. It is fundamental. 

Now, how large does it need to be to meet that measure of responsi- 
bility? And does it have to be so large that it is moving over badly 
into the competitive field with domestic and international air trans- 
portation ¢ 

I think that is the real question here. And, is it cheaper to do it 
this way than to use the commercial-type transportation to a greater 
degree / 

Mr. Manon. There is no doubt but that that is an important issue. 
It is a very important issue. It is certainly worthwhile to explore it 
and to report on it, as you did in this report and as you are doing here 
now to the committee. 


LACK OF COMPLAINTS BY LARGE AIRLINES ABOUT MATS ACTIVITIES 


There is one thing which confuses me a little. If this picture is 
perhaps as bad as some think it is, I am rather amazed that the com- 
mercial airlines, such as Eastern, American—— 

Mr. Suepparp. Pan American. 

Mr. Manon. Pan American—— 

Mr. Scrivner. TWA. 

Mr. Manon. TWA, and all of these companies, have not com- 
plained. In my capacity as chairman of this committee, working with 
this budget, if there is any one of them who ever came to see me or 
talked to me or mentioned this subject to me I am surprised. If they 
are being hurt, why do they not at least tell one man who has a very 
important responsibility in connection with the appropriations in 
Congress? I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense to me, Mr. Chairman. I have won- 
dered about the same thing, since we have asked these questions for 
the last couple of months. 

The only possible answer that I can think of—and I do not want 
to be presumptuous—is that these big airlines or all of the airlines or 
at least certain airlines have contracts or what are called contracts or 
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have relationships with the air people, and I suppose out of an abun- 
dance of caution, if for no other reason, they do not want to invite 
the finger of scorn from these people. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we have all had experience in that. If they have 
a story to tell to the Nation or to the Congress they will tell it directly 
or indirectly to the people who need to know. They have not done it. 

Mr. Fioop. I wondered about this. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody has ever mentioned it or asked to appear be- 
fore this committee. Why do they not do that? 

Mr. Doverias. With the possible exception of Northwest, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think any of the major airlines presently have contracts 
with the Air Force, except as there may be a consummated contract 
arrangement affecting their obligation to put aircraft into CRAF in 
the event of emergency. We have bought equipment for these air- 
craft and they have taken certain commitments, but there are no going 
contracts at the present time. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if my neighbor’s cattle are coming 
over at night and eating on my corn patch I am going to register a 
complaint. If I am being hurt or if they are stepping on my toes I 
am going to squeal. 

I have never heard of an American with any other type of reaction. 
They have not done any squealing, at least tome. I can only speak 
for myself. Iam the Chairman of this Air Force Panel and have been 
for years. My memory may have betrayed me, but I do not recall 
that any airline people have complained to me. 

How do you explain that ? 

Mr. Suoemaker. I wish I could explain it, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

You are very familiar with the transportation field; are you not? 
That is your field? 

Mr. SHoremaker. That is my field; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is the ability of one to get immediate trans- 
portation out of any particular municipality of any size in the conti- 
nental United States as of now? How much do you have to have in 
the way of reservations in advance to get a plane out of Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Boston, New York, and what not ? 
Try to get on one. 

Mr. SHormaker. I expect that is true from time to time. 

Mr. Suepparp. There is no expectation. That isa fact. It can be 
verified right down the hall here, less than 250 feet from this room. 

Now, I may be wrong in this, and if I am, you correct me. I would 
assume that the airlines render a public service, like the railroads, and 
perhaps would be a little more conscious of meeting the demand for 
transportation from Members of Congress than they might be in the 
general pattern of procedure. I would assume that possibility. 

Mr. SuHoemaker. [ would think it is a fair assumption. 

Mr. Suepparp. If we are in agreement with that concept, even 
though it may be a bad one, nevertheless I know from personal ex- 
perience—because I have done a lot of traveling, trying to get on 
these planes—what the situation is. We had five men today who were 
trying to get out of town on any line, to Los Angeles, and they can- 
not get out until the day after tomorrow. 
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That is one of the reasons why they are not up here screaming, be- 
cause they would be making a very difficult approach to a problem. 
I think any person who is traveling would know the picture. 

In other words, if they had excess transportation to offer to the 
public then I can see them coming up here and making a tremendous 
noise, because they are operating under a flat overhead cost. 

Mr. SHorMAKer. You are niki an interesting observation. 

Mr. Suepparp. | am doing it for a purpose, too. 

Mr. SuHormaker. After all, the airlines are a growth industry. As 
such, with business good, there has been a tremendous increase in air 
travel. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Less than 2 weeks ago a recognized magazine for the 
air industry came out with a story in which they definitely stated, and 
I quote: 

There is more demand for air transportation, passenger, and express service, 
today than the airlines can get planes to accommodate. 

Mr. SHormaxer. Does that change the principle of the Government 
going in competition with those lines? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Not if they are in competition. It just depends on 
whether they have the facilities available, the same way it does when 
I want cars for citrus production from the railroads. You can go 
out and build up a reserve on the side'track 15 to 30 miles long in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SHormaker. Right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You do not always use what you put in reserve, 
either, because the crop shortens. Is that right? 

Mr. SHormaker. Surely. 


DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED BY MATS 


Mr. Manon. General Bogart, this figure which has shocked the com- 
mittee, of 1.8 million passengers a year on MATS in the continental 
United States, is before us. Is there anybody here who now knows 
anything about it? 

General Bogart. I think, Mr. Chairman, Colonel Hunsaker of the 
Directorate of Transportation, headquarters, Air Force, may be able 
to shed some light on that figure. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been in the room all the time, Colonel? 

Colonel Hunsaker. No, sir. 

General Bocarr. No, sir; he has not. 

Mr. Manon. Please make that statement again, Mr. Shoemaker. I 
am not quite clear on it. 

Mr. SHormaker. Asa result of the on-and-off study of July 1954—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What is an “on-and-off study” ? 

Mr. SuHormaker. It was an origin-and-destination study, sir. 

Asa result of that, a flow pattern was developed for that month of 
all the passengers that MATS was carrying. That was split between 
the domestic flights and the international flights. 

On the basis of that information we built up these two flow charts 
which are in the report here. On the basis of that 1 month being 
representative of the 12 months it appeared that MATS was carrying 
as of that time in the domestic field 1.9 million passengers, and in the 
international field 340,000. 
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Mr. Manon. That is on an annual basis? 

Mr. SHormAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have heard the statement. What is your inter- 
yretation of this conclusion, Colonel ? 

Colonel Hunsaker. Sir, it is my understanding that was estimated 
from a-sampling taken of.passengers that arrived and departed var- 
ious bases. However, a number of those passengers were on other than 
MATS aircraft. They arrived at these bases hitchhiking on combat 
readiness training airplanes such as B-25’s, and other airplanes be- 
sides MATS. 

General Bocarr. I think we should make clear, as I understand it, 
it was on a sampling taken at five MATS bases, but the sampling in- 
cluded all of the passengers in or out on any aircraft, whether they 
were MATS aircraft or not. Is that correct ? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. Yes, sir; that is correct. It included the pas- 
sengers arriving on Tactical Air Command airplanes, Strategic Air 
Command airplanes, and airplanes of many other commands outside 
of MATS 

Mr. Manon. Have you any way of estimating how many of these 
people were on MATS planes and how many were on other types of 
planes ? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. I do not have that. I can supply it for the 
record, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you could? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

During the month of July 1954 the Military Air Transport Service carried 
8,636 passengers domestically. Projected over a 12-month period approximately 
68,616 passengers would have moved exclusive of patients. 

There is no information available on the number of passengers carried during 
this period, other than those above. 

The movement of 1,832,000 passengers attributed to MATS cannot be recon- 
ciled with records available to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. There ought to be something showing the number 
of MATS flights during the month of July. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Y ou have access to all of the reports on those flights 
~~ left the MATS bases. 

Colonel Hunsaker. We have access to the reports. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have records of what flights were reported from 
the MATS operation, whether they be MATS or other types of opera- 
tion? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have it assembled where you can get it / 

Colonel Hunsaxer. We can assemble that for the record ; yes, sir. 
I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know the bases that were sampled in this study 
in July of 1954? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. I will have to check that. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know offhand, Mr. Shoemaker ? 

Mr. SHoemMaker. Our understanding was that it was a complete ori- 
gin and destination survey of MATS passengers. If all of these other 
passengers are in it, that were not on the MATS planes—from the ad- 
ministrative planes and the training planes or what have you—cer- 
tainly it is a distorted figure. 
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Mr. Manon. As I said before, it is most shocking. Sometimes you 
are shocked by the facts. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


MATS operated the following number of flights within the United States during 
July 1954: 
Transcontinental passenger flights 
Aiea CE TE i nd Ese cent ee apdiaie eed be canes 
Positioning and depositioning of aircraft for overseas passenger fights 
Positioning and depositioning of aircraft for overseas cargo flights 


Total flights 


*The planes which were moved domestically to an aerial port of embarkation for the 
transportation and return of cargo overseas were not equipped to carry passengers, 

Records are not available for other than MATS flights. -The bases that were sampled 
in the study of July 1954 were: Andrews Air Force Base, Md.; Orlando Air Force Base, 
Fla.; Palm Beach Air Force Base, Fla.; Washington National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
Westover Air Force Base, Mass. 

Other bases owned or tenanted by MATS during the same time period were: Brookley 
Air Force Base, Ala.; Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; Travis Air Force Base, Calif.; MeChord 
Air Force Base, Wash.; Grenier Air Force Base, N. H.; Charleston Air Force Base, S. C. 

Mr. Manon. Do you agree that according to this sampling and 
estimate that the pr ojected figure, if you include all of these diffierent 
types of flights, MATS and otherwise, would be in the area of 1.9 mil- 
lion, C olonel Hunsaker ? 

Colonel Hunsaxer. The numbers I believe to be substantially cor- 
correct; yes, sir; based on the sampling, and if you consider all 
domestic passengers carried by any military aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Let us go ahead with your presentation. 

Mr. Suormaxer. If I m: iy I should like to summarize the thing. 
There is quite a temptation to get into detail, having gone over a study 
of this sort, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


INCREASE IN MATS FLIGHTS 


Mr. SHormaxer. The basic picture we built up at that time, I 
think, seems to have continued; namely, a steady and a tremendous 
growth in the size of this commercial-type airline operation. Perhaps 
it is just coincidence, but in January of this year the Department of 
Defense issued a comment on the Hoover Commission Transportation 
Report, stating that it did not concur with our recommendation with 
respect to giving preferential movement on commercial facilities. 

Almost immediately there has been a decline in the use of com- 
mercial lines and a tremendous increase in the use of military craft. 
Let me illustrate that by just one point. I think these facts are cor- 

rect, since I have made some inquiry about it. 

MATS operates a flight from McGuire Air Force Base to Frankfurt, 
Germany, known as A-421. In their quarterly schedule for Febru- 
ary, that was listed to operate 30 flights on a daily basis. In the 
March supplement, the individual se hedule for March coming out for 
the 1 month, it is shown as having 86 flights. The April schedule 
oun 115 flights. 

I think I am correct in saying—and the committee certainly can 
develop it from these gentlemen—th: at it is practically a brandnew 
function for MATS to be handling dependents in quantity. But I 
am under the impression that M: ATS handled some 1,500 dependents 
in March, and is scheduled to handle some 2,400 in April. I think 
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those figures are approximately right, if my information is correct. 

Now, it is summarized this way: We have a question here of: Is 
Congress serious about having an integrated air transportation organ- 
ization within the Defense Department? If it is, then these various 
Flogwings and so forth—all of these related organizations with exten- 
sive use of administrative aircraft for transport-type movements— 
seem to be questionable. 


RECOMMENDATION OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


That brings us right into the question of what should the size of 
MATS be and is there a reasonable yardstick as to where military 
nucleus requirements leave off and a balance which might reasonably 
be given to the international and domestic airlines, remembering that 
we have a section in the report on the extent of the capability of our 
domestic airlines; the extent that the CRAF program is involved and 
that all new planes will have a military characteristic built into them 
and so on of the transport type, so that if we can, and if it is in the 
public interest of this country, set up a screening program between 
that which must move by this expensive transportation in the first 
place and, secondly, that which in good commonsense should move on 
military aircraft and that which contrariwise might use the com- 
mercial aircraft of the country. 

We come down then to the one basic recommendation from the 
Hoover Commission itself. It is quite brief, and I would like to read 
it to the committee if I may in order to refresh your minds on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you finishing your statement now, Mr. Shoemaker / 

Mr. SHoeMakKeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I have a question which I would like to ask you, but I 
can wait until you finish or ask it now, whichever you wish. 

Mr. SHormaker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Fioop. You were not here this morning, but it should be very 
clear in your mind—and if it is not, we will tell you—this is not a 
hearing to abolish or do away with MATS. You have said that your- 
self. You have made certain criticisms and certain objections as a 
result of your experience and investigation, but what will you do? 
What is the matter with it? What do you want ustodo? Weare not 
going to do away with it. So what? 

Mr. SHoemakeEr. I hope you will not do away with it. You are 
leading into exactly what I want to say in completion here. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to answer that now, or finish your state- 
ment ? 

Mr. SHormaker. I want to answer it now because that is the finish- 
ing statement which I would like to make. 

It seems to us that if the committee will seriously consider this 
Hoover Commission recommendation which is on page 59 of the Com- 
mission report, .and if the Congress would indicate that this is the 
intent of Congress for it to be integrated into the regulations, the 
practices and the working policies of the Department of Defense, it 
will go a long way toward straightening this thing up, and here is 
the recommendation of the Hoover Commission; it was unanimously 
adopted by that Commission, sir: 


(a) That the Secretary of Defense issue a superseding and controlling direc- 
tive to eliminate the duplicating air transport services within the Department 
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of Defense and merge the entire operation into Military Air Transport Service, 
except necessary administrative aircraft. 

(6) That the number of administrative aircraft be drastically reduced. 

(c) That the peacetime operations of the integrated Military Air Transport 
Service be restricted and .realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully 
evaluated as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after com- 
mercial carriers had been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should 
transportation on Service carriers be authorized. 

1 would recommend to you gentlemen that that be considered as 
an expression of the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Suerparp. Where does that leave us on the need for immediate 
transportation on D-day, or did your committee consider that? 

Mr. SuoeMAKer. Our committee did consider that, sir. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Where does it leave us? 

Mr. Suormaxker. Does it not come to this: We were completely un- 
successful in ascertaining from the Department of Defense where 
this dividing line between the military aspect of MATS and the 
commercial aspect of MATS should be, but I assure you that the com- 
mittee did not attempt to go in and make what is essentially a military 
decision with respect to that point. However, aircraft are going to 
be built about so fast, and I think the committee did agree that com- 
mercial aircraft and aviation could be expanded far more quickly than 
it is if we could get planes from factories which are tied up with mili- 
tary aircraft. Iam talking only about the transport type. I am not 
questioning the bomber program or the jet fighter program or what- 
have-you. It is none of our concern. It is our concern, but not our 
business, if you will. In other words, to answer your question more 
specifically, I do not think we had to sacrifice the safety of the country 
or the ability of the military to meet its obligation on D-day if we 
build greater strength into the existing commercial domestic and in- 
ternational transportation rather than building it all into the military 
department. 

I do not think we have the resources in this country to build a com- 
plete military machine that will do everything we need to have done on 
D-day for any form of cee eee After all, that is the theory 
of our nucleus fleet with MSTS. It just will not do it. It was ap- 
parently the theory of Congress ; with respect to its establishment of 
the Military Air Transport: ition Service in 1948. 

Mr. Marion. These gentlemen from the Air Force have been here 
and this is no debating society. We are just seeking the truth, and if 
you have the time, I would like to ask Secretary Douglas or the 
general here to respond, not argumentatively, but factually, as to this 
situation which has been projected here, and then we will have some 
questions. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I think what has been said has been very thought- 
provoking and very interesting, and I would like to have the comments 
of either Secretary Douglas or General Smith. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, Mr. Secretary; proceed. 

Mr. Dovetas. I am delighted to have an opportunity to get these 
views. I, of course, read the conclusions of the Hoover Commission 
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and I would like to furnish Department of Defense comments on 
<ome of that Commission’s recommendations. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. 12, PAGE 51 


“That the technical services of MATS which duplicate those of other branches 
of the Government be discontinued.” 


Comment 


The Department of Defense would agree that any of the technical services 
assigned to the MATS which unnecessarily duplicate those of other agencies 
should be eliminated. In consideration of this recommendation, however, it is 
pointed out that each of these technical services has the primary purpose of sup- 
porting Air Force operations on a global basis. In many cases the technical 
services of MATS provide support to the other military services and agencies of 
the Government when (@) such support can be furnished more economically 
than if the agencies concerned were to establish such services of their own, and 
(b) the provision of this support does not detract from or interfere with the 
capability of these services to serve their primary purpose. 

Because of the generalized nature of the Commission’s study of and recom- 
mendation concerning the technical services assigned to MATS, it is difficult 
to comment on any specific aspect of the operation of these services. 

As a practical matter there is a limit to the extent to which the Department of 
Defense can rely on, and plan for, other agencies to provide services essential for 
the effective execution of military strategy. The operations of agencies outside 
the Department of Defense are generally limited to areas within the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, while the military departments operate on 
a global basis. The operations of agencies outside the Department of Defense 
are designed and organized to provide support of a public nature as contrasted 
with support of a purely military nature. To arbitrarily require the military 
departments to rely on the limited support that these agencies can provide and at 
the same time maintain similar services of their own in areas beyond the capa- 
bility and jurisdiction of these agencies would not be in the best interests of na- 
tional security. The operation of MATS technical services is coordinated with 
those of the other military services and Government agencies for the prime pur- 
pose of avoiding unnecessary duplication, and every reasonable effort is made 
to utilize existing services before any new or expanded service is authorized. 

The technical services of MATS, upon request, render air rescue service to 
civil aviation of the United States and to civil and military aviation of other 
countries in accordance with International Civil Aviation Organization pro- 
cedures and policies of the Department of Defense. They also conduct hurricane 
and typhoon reconnaissance in areas not otherwise serviced by other meteoro- 
logical agencies. Some of the services are obtained from other agencies on a 
common service basis while other services are being furnished on a reimbursable 
basis. 

In the opinion of the Department of Defense, the technical services assigned 
to MATS are not unnecessarily duplicating those of other agencies; they are 
required for the efficient and effective conduct of military operations, and they 
should be continued. 

Whether these technical services which have no direct relation to the operation 
of air transport should be assigned to MATS is an academic question. However, 
since there is no evidence that their assignment to MATS detracts from the air 
transport mission of that Command, there would appear to be no objection to 
the continuance of the present organizational arrangement. 


Implementation 


The Department of Defense will continue its overall efforts to improve the 
efficiency and economy of its operations and will take such steps as are necessary 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of services whether it be in the technical services 
assigned to MATS or other activities under its cognizance. The technical services 
assigned to MATS will continue to support, upon request, the other military 
services and agencies of the Government when such support can be furnished 
more economically and when it does not interfere with the capability of these 
services to serve their primary mission. 


73115—56——_93 





RECOMMENDATION NO. 13, PAGE 59 


“(a) That the Secretary of Defense issue a superseding and controlling direc- 
tive to eliminate the duplicating air transport services within the Department 
of Defense and merge the entire operation into Military Air Transport Service, 
except necessary admininstrative aircraft.”’ 

Comments 

The Department of Defense agrees that all regular route type air transport 
services now being operated by the military departments should be merged into 
a single airlift command. Further, the Department of Defense believes that 
action is necessary to place the operation of the airlift agency on an industrial 
fund basis. The provisions of airlift to the using military agencies on a reim- 
bursable basis will, in the opinion of the Department of Defense, result in 
improved logistic planning insofar as the use of air transport is concerned, 
provide a better gage of the efficiency and effectiveness of air transport opera- 
tions than is now available, and provide an effective means of controlling the 
use of air transport services. 

With the establishment of an industrial fund, a system should be devised 
whereby the military preparedness aspects of the Military Air Transport 
Service operation, such as maneuvers and exercises, are charged against appro- 
priated Air Force funds not included as a portion of the tariff rates. 

There will be a continuing need for individual commands to have organie 
air transport assigned. However, the use of such air transport normally will 
be limited to training operations of a tactical or strategic nature. They will be 
permitted to engage in regular route operations only of military considerations 
so require. 

The Department of Defense will issue such directives as are necessary to 
merge existing regular route type air transport services and will additionally 
establish the operation of the integrated air transport service on an industrial 
fund basis. 

“(b) That the number of administrative aircraft be drastically reduced.” 

The primary purpose served by these aircraft is the maintenance of flight pro- 
ficiency by rated personnel assigned to administrative duties. Obviously, the 
operation of these aircraft for training generates opportune airlift which in the 
past has been used to some extent for the movement of official military traffic and 
personnel in a hitchhiker status. Administrative aircraft are also employed to 
transport key military and civilian officials when other methods of transport do 
not meet the specific needs of the mission to be performed. In addition, adminis- 
trative aircraft are employed to provide logistic support to isolated areas or to 
move traffic which for security reasons must be transported in these aircraft. 

The Department of Defense believes that existing policies concerning the assign- 
ment of administrative aircraft coupled with the periodic review, of such assign- 
ments conducted by the military departments adequately protect against the as- 
signment of administrative aircraft in excess of valid military requirements. The 
Department of Defense supports the proposition that administrative aircraft 
should not be used as a general rule in meeting normal airlift service require- 
ments of the organization to which they are assigned as it feels that peacetime 
logistic operations cannot be conducted in an orderly and effective manner by the 
use of the opportune airlift that is generated by administrative aircraft operating 
on an irregular basis. But the Department of Defense cannot support any policy 
which would require aircraft to fly empty, save for a crew. Denial of the right 
to use this opportune airlift, particularly for the carriage of military personnel on 
leave, would be an inexplicable policy to members of the Armed Forces. 

The Department of Defense will issue such directives as are necessary to pro- 
hibit the use of administrative aircraft in regular route type operations and to 
otherwise conform their use to the foregoing comments. 


INCREASE IN MATS OPERATIONS 


However, I would like to call attention to one thing that occurs to 
me in connection with this increase in MATS operations that was re- 
ferred to. That increase has been very rapid. The chart which we 
presented to the committee this morning showed that MATS contract 
operations during the same period of time are also increasing perhaps 
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even more rapidly. The increase has been very rapid since February, 
and we expect it to continue through May 1956. 

I think one has to recognize the increased overseas activity as bases 
have come in and so forth since the early 1950’s. That, naturally, con- 
tributes to a lot of military craft. 


PURCHASE OF AIRCRAFT 


As to the suggestion that the military is preempting the transport 
market at the present time to any serious detriment of the airlines, I 
think I ought to say that the Air Force is currently placing no new 
orders for transport-type aircraft being purchased by the airlines. 
That is particularly true of the DC—6’s and DC-7’s, as well as the 
Constellations. 

Some months ago we received the last of our DC—6’s and we will re- 
ceive the last of the Constellation transports on order next month. 


CAPABILITY OF COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Suepparp. While you are on that topic and if you would per- 
mit an interjection, Mr. Shoemaker, you referred in your comments 
to the fact of commercial line availability but you did not mention 
what it was. You referred to it in passing in connection with some 
expressions which you were bringing forth at that time. 

Mr. SuHoemaKker. What we did in July 1954 in the international 
field was to check the available capacity of international airlines for 
the business that MATS was actually carrying. 

Mr. Suerparp. I see. 

Mr. SHormaker. That is shown in the back of our report as an 
exhibit. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Does that also include stateside operations as well 
as international operations? 

Mr. SHormaker. We did not check out the comparable domestic 
picture, sir. Asa matter of fact, we could not do it. 

There is almost no regularly scheduled operations in the States. 
There is a lot of hitchhiking on other Air Force aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Nevertheless, the reflection that the committee pres- 
ently has before it in the Hoover report is a broad coverage stateside 
that adds to your total responsibility as the gentleman is referring 
to it, and as I interpret the situation. 

Mr. SHommAKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What I am trying to determine for my own think- 
ing is if we had no survey of the continental or stateside availability 
in the commercial operations, just where does that leave the military 
for the handling of its business stateside ? 

Do you know of your own knowledge at this time the status of 
availability over and above its civilian demand capacity as it is pres- 
ently handling its passenger service ? 

Mr. SHormaker. Your question, Congressman, presumes, I think, 
that all of the air transportation now being provided for military 
personnel is necessary air transportation. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I am assuming that, based upon the premise of 
information which I have had heretofore, but I am trying to verify 
that in order to ascertain whether it is right or wrong. 
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In other words, do you have status availability to absorb this tre- 
mendous load that is apparently being handled by the military MATS 
operation ? 

Mr. SHormaker. I think without any question the answer to your 
question as of right now is “No,” if they all are still to be handled 
by air. 

Mr. Suerparp. Then your corrective suggestion which you made 
and which I am sure was a constructive one from your point of view 
and based on the evidence that you have, again leaves us in status quo 
until that availability becomes literally available. Is not that some- 
what true? 

Mr. SHOEMAKER. You see, you have me in an awkward position. 

Mr. Suepparp. I do not mean to have it that way. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Assuming for the moment, hypothetically, that we are dealing 
MATS-wise in an excessive operation. We will assume that. What 
can we do about it if the availability is not here to absorb the surplus 
that we are handling? 

Mr. SuHormaker. The reason I say I am in an awkward position is 
that being a railroad man I am not close to the matter of capacity 
capability of the domestic airlines as of now. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you took the position that you were, I would 
believe it across the board, because you are running into more empty 
seats than the Air Force is. 

Mr. SHormaker. Thatis right. Iam sure we are. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. SHormaker. At the same time, the airlines apparently have a 
great irregularity of travel even right now, which has resulted in their 
carrying 3-cent mail on an experimental basis, and it has resulted in 
their moving heavily into the freight business in order to keep the load 
factor up. I assume that is the reason for it, and it makes sense, and 
I think I would do the same thing if I were in the airline business. 

Mr. Suepparp. It tends to keep them solvent, of course. 

Mr. SuHormaker. I think all of that goes to tie into the answer to 
your question as to whether they could absorb this domestic MATS 
load, but it also raises the question as to whether this hitchhiking is 
necessary. 


“TITCHHIKING” ON MILITARY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Dovetas. A very large part of it undoubtedly would not move 
by air or by surface transportation. A lot of it is free hitchhiking. 
However, we have the feeling that when we have an airplane going 
out of an airbase with space available on it, and there is an airman 
who has a chance of spending 2 days at home and it happens to be 
going in that direction, that we would be in a wholly untenable posi- 
tion to say, “Sorry ; you cannot possibly ride.” 

Mr. Fxioop. Of course, I think in fairness to everyone concerned a 
lot of that air traffic would not be air traffic at all. It would have 
never moved by air anyway. I think that probably would be true. A 
lot of these hitchhikers, if they could not hitchhike on a MATS plane, 
would thumb a ride in my automobile or in the automobile of someone 
else. 

Mr. SuoemaKer. I am sure that is true. 
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Mr. Doveuas. Most of the hitchhiking is not on MATS aircraft. 
I am sure that is so. Most of the hitchhiking is on aircraft of other 
commands, particularly CRT or administrative aircraft. 

Mr. FiLoop. Whatever it would be, I would guess that some of that 
1.8 million passengers would probably never be generated in com- 
mercial transportation anyway. Is that right? 

Mr. SuHoemakeER. I am sure that is correct. 

Mr. Dova as. I do not know. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Probably 50 percent of it. 

Mr. Fioop. No; it would not be that much. 

Mr. SHeprarp. Just go down and spend some time at these places, 
and you will see. 


USE OF SERVICES OF MATS 


Mr. Dovetas. The Department of Defense and the Air Force—I am 
sure it is true in the case of the Navy, too—is not trying to run a 
Government airline in competition with the civil airlines. I spent 
a good deal of time myself trying to encourage the buildup of civil 
air for the purpose of providing that lift necessary to meet wartime 
needs. The only reason, as we have tried to emphasize this morning, 
that we find ourselves with the kind of capacity we have, is that we 
really think it is required for wartime emergency. 

I just want to add one more word—— 

Mr. Fioop. That may be true, Mr. Secretary, and I believe you. 
I have a very high reg: ard for you and for the manner in w hich you 
are working in the Department of Defense. I believe you are sincere, 
but this examination today is not based upon what you started out 
to do nor what you intended to do. It is the net result which may be 
quite the contrary to what we feel it should be. 

The net result may be different than your bona fide honest intention 
and that seems to be the problem with which Mr. Sheppard is con- 
cerned. We do not question your bona fide intentions, but what 
happened ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right, but here is the situation which I think 
we would be in: 

Following the recommendations of the Hoover Commission to the 
effect that the peacetime operations of MATS be restricted and realis- 
tically limited to persons and cargo carefully evaluated, and so forth, 
and only after commercial carriers had been utilized to the maximum 
practicable extent, I do not think the committee and I do not think 
Mr. Shoemaker and I do not think the Hoover Commission really 
wants the Air Force and the Navy to find themselves with substantial 
air transport services available which they must run in order to main- 
tain a ready lift for wartime and use no part of it. That, of course, 
is the extreme. 

Mr. F oop. It seems so to me. 

Mr. Dovueuas. That is the extreme, however, which is being urged 
upon us. 

Mr. Fxoop. That seems to be, as a famious law professor used to 
say when I would answer a question put by him, and when I thought 
I had answered it, after talking for 10 minutes, Mr. Secretary, answer- 
ing the question, then he would say, “Mr. Flood, you have ‘stated the 
question.” 

That is no answer, Mr. Secretary. That is the question. 
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QUESTION OF SIZE OF MATS 


Mr. Dove.as. No; there are still questions of judgment with which 
we are all faced as to size. 

Mr. Fioop. If MATS has produced this Frankenstein, if it is such, 
and if it is dedicated to the bona fide purpose that you desire and 
we desire, and if those facts are all true, then the question arises: 
Does that result in unfair, unintended, and improper competition 
with commercial airlines, and should you do it? That is the question; 
is it not? 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no testimony that it has resulted in any 
unfair competition that I have been able to see. 

Mr. Foon. I say that is the question. I do not know the answer. 
However, you must not presume that because you have stated such 
an excellent case for MATS, all of which may be so, that that does 
not answer the question. That is the question. 

Mr. Doveuas. I have s said, I think, that none of us would wish to 
operate transport aircraft suitable for substantial transport services 
and not perform any transport services. That still leaves a very 
difficult question that we have before us as to the kind of Air Force 
that we want to have, as to the size of the heavy bombardment force 
that we need, as to the size of the transport force to serve the rest 
of the Air Force and other military services on D-day. All of the 
urgency is in the direction of having more real and more ready services 
rather than less ready services. 


COMPETITION WITH COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Fioop. No, Mr. Secretary, that is not the question. That is 
true, but the question is: All of those facts being true, if they are true, 
but the fact remains as to what extent are you interested in the com- 
mercial airlines or air transport or air business or whatever you 
eallit. Thatisthe next step. You only take the first step. I want to 
have the answer to the next step after you have finished the first one. 

Mr. Dovenas. Conceivably you could take us out of the transport 
function that we perform primarily for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Foon. I do not want to take you out of anything if I can avoid 
it, but I want to take the next step. 

Mr. Doveras. That is the alternative to waste—that is not the 
alternative, but it would result in wasting substantial transport serv- 
ices that are available. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, of course, the Department of Defense, Mr. Secre- 
tary, has engaged in a very laudable and very commendable study with 
this committee in an effort to remove the Government from competi- 
tion with as many business activities as it can within reason, and 
the general welfare. Now, is this one such thing? I do not know. 
I understand that it is supposed to be. 

Now, you must not presume that merely because you have estab- 
lished this excellent case for MATS that that is an answer. That 
is not the answer. That merely begs the question. The question is: 
That being true, what happens after that to the commercial airlines? 
Now, I do not know. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Would the gentleman permit an interruption ? 

Mr. Fioop. Go ahead, sir. 
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Mr. SHerpearp. I would assume, Mr. Secretary, based upon the 
age of your testimony that has been presented to the commitee 
by both levels and the support of the other commands of the lower 
echelon, that the military requirement policy has been established 
at least for the fiscal year 1957; is that correct / 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That means what, when we say that? That means 
not only your fighting equipment and bomber equipment and all of 
the appurtenances thereto, but your support equipment as your trans- 
port planes contribute to the total requirement. I would assume 
mathematically that that is a factor. 

Mr. Dovuctas. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Then, hypothetically, if you need 500 transport 
planes for military purposes, what are you going to with them when 
you get them? Will you wait until the day ‘that you have to exercise 
military functions, or what are you going to do? That is a question 
of particular concern to me. Obv iously, you are either going to use 
them or you are not going to use them. 

Are you going to convert them into the civilian category which we 
are doing to a minor degree now with some of our transports by 
lease, as I undestand it ? 

Mr. Dove.tas. That is correct. 

Mr. Sueprarp. There are three patterns of determination here. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. One is, first, your policy, and its requirements. 
Then, what are you going to do with them after you get them, and 


what ‘contributing factor do you have as surplus to your own MATS 
that can be diverted for the benefit of the civilian operators? ‘To me, 
it would be almost that simple. Maybe, it is too simple. 


PROPER SIZE OF MATS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask this question at 
another point, but since the Secretary has made a statement and since 
we are talking about it, I think it is fitting that I ask this question 
nes 

I asked the Secretary when we submitted those questions, a question 
which appears on page 161 of the hearings. Do you have a copy of 
those hearings? 

Mr. Doveuas. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. On that page appears one of the questions that he an- 
swered which deals with this ver y problem, and it is as follows: 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Secretary, I am concerned not only about the past, but also 
about the future, 

This is the question which Mr. Sheppard just brought up, and I 
quote further : 

Mr. Ftoop. In your Department’s comments on the Hoover Commission Report 
on Transportation, you note that a decision has been made, and have stuck 
to that decision, on how big the nucleus known as the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service—MSTS—should be. But I.do not see anywhere any decision as to 
how big the nucleus known as the Military Air Transport Service—MATS— 


should be. Apparently it just keeps on growing—like Topsy—until it now con- 
sists of 640 airplanes. 
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This is what Secretary Wilson replied: 


Secretary WiLson. At the present time the size of the nucleus known as 
MATS has not been fixed. 

Well, I do not know whether it has or not. Right there it seems 
to me that part of the trouble in the whole business that there has 
been a completely uncontrolled expansion of MATS. If we could 
reach a conclusion on that we might strike at the answer to it. 

Secretary Dovetas. I think an easy answer to that is that the pres- 
sures have been so great from the services to provide additional air 
transport, not during peacetime, but on D-day, that the growth has 
been less than the requirements that we are conscious of although 
some of those requirements have not been fully evaluated. However, 
we indicated to you today, you remember, that on a full months’ re- 
quirement there was a deficit even after an optimistic utilization of 
all the MATS aircraft, the troop carrier aircraft and the so-called 
CRAF aircraft which total 317 civil air fleet four-engine planes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, the Navy people have met this problem and the 
Military Sea Transport people have met the problem, but outside of 
this last paragraph of yours I have not been able to get any informa- 
tion and you are the only people I have asked for it. I did not ask 
anyone else. The trouble is, as usual, that no one pays any attention 
to the questions I ask, and I did not get the information. 

Mr. Dovetas. No, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Mr. Wilson went on to say this, and I cut it out of here 
so I would not have to be carrying this book around: 

As a practical matter, however, the size of MATS should ideally represent 
in terms of airlift capacity the difference between the estimated military war- 
time requirement and that which can be met by the civil reserve air fleet. 

That is what you are talking about, and that is what you said. In 
other words, that would mean this, that the Department of Defense 
is saying to me, and you have just said to me, that the military require- 
ments, minus the size of the civil air fleet, gives us the proper size of 
MATS; that the size of the civil reserve fleet gives you the proper size 
of MATS and that is what Mr. Wilson says. 

Mr. Dovexas. That is more or less implicit in what we say. The 
only thing you did not mention is the troop carrier aircraft. 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS FOR AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Fioop. Let me show you this on page 1190 of the same statement 
that we have here in our own printed testimony. In this instance Con- 
gressman Wigglesworth was talking. I thought he would be here 
today, but he was talking to the Assistant Secretary of Defense at the 
defense level. We had Mr. Pike in and Congressman Wigglesworth, 
who had gone into this question with Congressman Scrivner a couple 
of years ago, asked Mr. Pike who was before us at that time about this 
problem, and Mr. Pike admitted that the Pentagon does not have the 
requirements on military airlift and he told us what he told Congress- 
man Wigglesworth; that he had just written a letter to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff asking, and I quote: 


As a matter of fact, I have written a letter to the Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
questing for our guidance in this field just what the requirements for airlift 
would be under their present strategic planning. 
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This was just a couple of months ago when the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense told this committee that he had just written a letter a 
couple of months ago to the Joint Chiefs of Staff asking what the 
requirement for the airlift would be. ‘That is just what Mr. Sheppard 
asked you. 

Mr. Dovetas. We gave you the answer this morning, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, it is a good thing we had the hearing. 

Mr. Garvock. Mr. Flood, I have been around here for quite a while, 
and I can tell you that the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary 
of Defense are familiar with the airlift requirements, and have been 
so for years. 

Mr. Fxuoop. I do not know. Iam telling you what the man said. I 
was sitting there, and I made a note of it on the back of this book 
here, and I did not know what Mr. Pike meant. 

Does anyone tell the Department of Defense what the Air Force is 
doing ¢ That is his statement, and I am quoting from our own testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Doveras. That information was furnished this morning. 

Mr. Fioop. I am on your side, if I can be, and I have asked you 
«bout nothing which you have not had in your possession for 3 months, 
at least. I am not trying to trap anyone, but I cannot get any infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Dovuenas. I think there has been a complete answer, as far as I 

‘an tell, in the testimony which was given you this morning, as to our 
Joint Chiefs requirements. I looked at the document myself within 
the last 24 hours, and examined it with respect to 12 months, and the 
statements we gave you this morning are correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You say this: You tell us that you have now told us 
today what the military wartime airlift requirements are ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. Let me be accurate—— 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot argue about that. If your answer is “Yes,” 
that is the answer. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is according to the emergency war plan. 

Mr. Fioop. I happened to serve not only on the Defense Subcom- 
mittee, but I also serve on the subcommittee which handles the re- 
quests ‘of the Department of Commerce where there is set up, as you 
know, this Defense Air Transport Administration. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right. 


AIR FORCE INTEREST IN DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION 


Mr. Fioop. You know what the function of the Defense Air Trans- 
port Administration is better than I do, and I am not going to 
define it. The only trouble is that the Defense Air Transport people 
in the Department of Commerce tell us that they cannot function be 
cause MATS will not tell them what to do, or what they need, or 
what the requirements are. Then you tell us that you want to w “ork 
hand in glove with the Reserve civil buildup. C ongress created this 
Defense Air Transport Administration and put it in the Department 
of Commerce. 

We asked them in our hearings: “Well, what are you doing?” and 
they say, “We cannot do anything because MATS will not tell us 
what their requirements are.” 
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If that is true, then MATS is preventing the civil buildup of this 
Defense Air Transport Administration, and preventing it from func- 
tioning because you do not know, or at least you have not told Congress 
until this morning, what the requirements were. 

Mr. Scrivner. This committee has been told what the requirements 
were going to be for as many years as J have served on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the left hand does not know what the right hand 
does, because the Defense Air Transport Administration has not been 
told by MATS what the requirements were. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was given the same way in which it has been 
given today, but much has always been completely off the record be- 
cause it was part of the war plan. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, they can keep it off the record in the Department 
of Commerce. I do not care who they tell, or if they do it by carrier 
pigeon, but here is a Department of the Government which was set up 
for a specific purpose but which has been unable to function because 
of the failure to get information from the only source who should 
give it. 

Mr. Dovetas. The last contact I had with the Under Secretary 
of Commerce and the organization to which you refer was at a con- 
ference at the Pentagon when the Air Force was advising the civil 
aviation authorities that we needed more civil lift committed to meet 
military requirements on D-day, and on that occasion their reply was 
that they did not really see why we needed more airplanes, in effect, 
and that with the CRAF fleet at its present number, which is 317, 
there were not more than enough aircraft left in the civil fleet to meet 
the demands of a war economy for civil aviation. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, that is an appalling situation, if that is 
true. Here we have a couple of good fellows who sit down and the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce says to the Under Secretary of Air 
“Well, we do not need that civil air buildup, and we are concerned 
with the national defense.” 

Isthat the way todothis? If it is, then it is their fault. 

Mr. Dovenas. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, it is the fault of someone else. That is a serious 
thing. 

Mr. Dovetas. They assert a need for a civil airline operation in the 
interest of a wartime economy and they are entitled to it, and to a 
very substantial extent. You will get differences of judgment be- 
tween those people sitting on the military side, and the people sitting 
on the civil side. The conference to which I referred and in which I 
participated in 1950 had a lot of expert estimators and statisticians 
and we tried to arrive at the conclusion as to how much of the civil 
fleet could be diverted immediately in the event of war time, and we 
reached a conclusion of sorts. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: Would you say that the expansion 
of the commercial fleet—I do not know what I mean by the “com- 
mercial fleet” but whatever you think it means—would serve to meet 
that need, and these requirements equally, but at a considerably less 
cost than to beef up MATS to do the same thing? 

Is not that the kernel of this question ? 

Mr. Dove as. It is not so easy as that. You have got to modernize 
the fleet that you have, and which you are relying upon over a period 
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of time. There is no question but that further assignment of civil lift 
for a D-day operation will reduce the requirement for military air- 
craft, but the combined availability is today not sufficient to meet what 
are the asserted requirements. All I can say is that they are the sound- 
est requirements that responsible people charged with the problem 
can come up with. 

Mr. Foon. I got the impression, and I hope I am wrong, that there 
is not too complete and satisfactory liaison between that section of the 
Department of Commerce dealing with this civil development of air 
and your particular shop in MATS which deals with the same problem. 

Mr. Doveras. As a practical matter, General Smith has, I think, 
constant contact with them and, perhaps, he would like to say some- 
thing in regard to it. 

(The followi ng information was submitted :) 

As a matter of fact, I should like to take this opportunity to give some examples 
of just how much interest the Air Force does take in the field of civil aviation. 
The Air Force maintains membership on the Air Coordinating Committee and 
furnishes executive, technical, economic, and legal representation at all com- 
mittee and subcommittee levels. We provide delegates to International Civil 
Aviation Organization conferences and furnish technical assistance to all work- 
ing groups wherein we can be of assistance. The same is true of conferences 
and meetings held by the International Air Transport Association. A recent 
jet age symposium, held under the auspices of the Air Force Association, re- 
flected participation by many high-level officers of the USAF, and in this same 
vein, we are at this time formulating plans with the Air Transport Association 
to hold another symposium in the near future. The purpose of this next meeting 
will be to furnish the United States civil carriers with valuable jet know-how 
and operating techniques which the Air Force has developed over the recent 
years, and which the operators will undoubtedly find very useful, as delivery 
dates of new jet transports approach. 

I think that these facts, and they are but a few among many, together with 
the amount of business we have given the carriers in the recent past, serve to 
demonstrate that the Air Force not only has a policy of favoring a strong, self- 
sufficient civil aviation industry, but that we back up that policy with active 
assistance at many levels, and in many areas. 

Mr. Froop. It just happens that I am on both these subcommittees. 
That is just an accident, but I cannot put these two things together. 

General Smiru. Our stated needs, of course, with the civil reserve 
ca fleet, are dealt with officially by headquarters of the Air Force, 
but MATS is always in on official communications with the Defense 
Air Transport Administrator. He is well known to them and I have 
met him personally. 

Mr. Frioop. Then you can tell us that any fears I have in that area 
are to be calmed; is that it? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is that liaison, and if the Department of Com- 
merce people do not know what you want, that is their fault ? 

General Smrru. I would say so, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. In other words, if they ask you, you will tell them? 

General SmirH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Maybe, you will tell them if they do not ask you. 

General Sarru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dove.as. Currently, we have a request in for 50 additional 
aircraft. 

General Smiru. We have had that request in for some 4 or 5 
months, or since October. 

Mr. Manon. Have you received them? 

General Smiru. No, sir. 
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POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING CAPABILITIES OF CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Frioop. The only thing you have not told me, Mr. Secretary, is 
this: Do I understand you to say that, of course, we could beef up 
the civil air arm to do this job we are talking about at considerably 
less cost, whatever that means, than beefing up MATS. 

Mr. Dovetas. No; I have not said that at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, do you say it? 

Mr. Dovetas. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Uh-hunh. That is where I came in. 

Mr. Doveéuas. I did not know how to beef it up. What do we do to 
beef it up? Do we buy airplanes for them or give them a particular 
kind of job? 

Mr. Froop. I have not the faintest idea. If the answer is “yes,” 
and hypothetically and for the purpose of this debate the answer is 
“ves,” but suppose there is a school of thought which feels that the 
commercial arm should be beefed up instead of beefing up MATS 
to meet this contingency, and if the answer is “yes,” could it be done 
at considerable less cost than to beef up MATS as a military 
operation ? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is a very difficult question, because it is a very 
complicated question. I would state it to be my opinion right now 
that the cheapest way for the military to secure more air transport 
lift is by an increase in the utilization of MATS aircraft. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the kernel of this whole matter. That question, 
I think, is the spinal column of what we have been talking about all 
day. I do not know whether you agree with me or not. 

Mr. Doveuas. I say that because we do not have to pay for in- 
creased transport capacity on a unit basis. We pay for it on a reim- 
bursement basis. We have the aircraft, but we do not have every- 
thing we need to meet an increased utilization. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, there is a question which someone should 
answer. I, of course, am not in a position to conduct an examination 
at this point to establish whether or not that is so, but that is the 
important question, and someone today should discover whether or 
not that is true. Is it desirable? If the answer is “Yes,” can it be 
done at considerably less cost? Those are the two important ques- 
tions, and the answer to that is the answer to this whole operation. 

Mr. Dove.as. I will say this: We are budgeting an increase in the 
utilization of MATS aircraft, and we are trying to move, as the 
committee has been told before, from what has been regarded as an 
overall average utilization of 4 hours up to 6 hours, which 6 hours 
should be realized in fiscal 1958. 

Mr. Fioop. Then let me ask this question on that, if that is so. 

I asked Mr. Shoemaker one question, and I was going to ask him 
the second question, but I did not know I was going to get a chance to 
ask that question. 


PLACEMENT OF MATS ON AN INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


In view of what you say—and this is a question of law, and you 
may not be able to answer it—I would like to know if there is anything 
in the present law if you know, and if you do not, will you supply 
it for the record, which would prevent the Secretary of Defense from 
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directing that MATS should be placed on an industrial funded basis ‘ 
Could he so order that it should be reimbursed by the other Depart- 
ments? I do not think my Army friends would like that one as well 
as other users of the air transport services. However, and most 
importantly, that those charges for air transport services should 
reflect not only direct operating costs such as gas and oil and the crew 
people and so on, but also the cost of the capital item which Mr. Mahon 
was talking about, the cost of the transport planes, their depreciation 
over a certain number of years, and the passenger terminals that 
Mr. Whitten was talking about as well as office equipment. 

What do you mean by a “funded operation” / 

Can he order that? 

Mr. Doveuas. He can order it up to a point. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that? That is what I want to 
know. 

Mr. Doueias. Provided the necessary funds are supplied to estab- 
lish such a fund. However, I think, and I am sure Mr. Garlock knows 
the answer to this 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think it should be done ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Under current legislation there is no provision for 
rembursement charges being based on capital items. 

Mr. Fxioop. Do you not think there should be? What I am con- 
cerned about is what is the law ? 

Mr. Gariock. The law provides in an industrial fund activity that 
the capital cost will not be recouped by service charges and it should 
not be. That is the main control that Congress retains over the size 
of all these activities because if you cannot replace it out of your reve- 
nues, you are required to be back here every year for determination by 
the Congress as to the size of the operation. We think that should 
remain that way and therefore we should not include in the charge 
to the receiving agency charges large enough to allow us to replace the 
capital items. 

Mr. Fioop. Insofar as funding is to be defined for the reasons you 
have just stated, that phase of funding charged back to other agencies 
should not be included, but what about the whole broad picture of 
funding which you do not do? 

First of all, should it be done? Secondly, if it should be done, does 
the Secretary of Defense under existing law have the right to order 
it to be done, and if so, why has it not been done? 

Mr. Dovatas. The Secretary of Defense has announced that it will 
be done. The question is when it will be done, and under what 
conditions. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Dove.as. It is not a very simple problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. Doveras. Our present intention is that a fund operation will 
be actually put into operation in fiscal 1958 and that during the com- 
ing fiscal year we are trying, in effect to manage the business as if a 
fund were in existence. I think there are a lot of very doubtful bene- 
fits with respect to a fund operation in connection with an air trans- 
port service, but we will be glad to go into that to some extent. 

Mr. Froop. That, of course, is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. SHormaxker. We looked at it. 

Mr. Manon. Would an industrial fund type of operation be advan- 
tageous to the Government and the Air Force? 

Mr. Suormaker. I think Secretary Douglas, as well as the com- 
mittee, would be interested in reviewing the 214 pages of our report, 
beginning at page 289. I am now talking about the task force report, 
financial controls and their applicability to MATS. 

In brief, their findings were these: At the time of our study, a great 
many improvements needed to be made in the basic accounting system 
for the Air Force, and the Air Force was busily engaged in making 
those improvements. Our conclusion was, or our reactions of what we 
were told was, is perhaps a fair way to put it—that it would certainly 
be close to the end of calendar year 1957 before the fundamental 
accounting of the Air Force was accurate enough and complete enough 
to lend itself to a revolving fund-stock fund setup. 

Secondly, we said when that time comes, then a new study should 
be made by competent people as to the real benefits of putting a re- 
volving fund operation in for MATS because there are so many ele- 
ments of that operation—the air, sea rescue and weather and the rest 
of that, which are quite different from the MSTS operations where 
a stock fund, I thinks, has worked fairly well. I am not at all sure, 
sitting here right now, that an industrial fund is what MATS should 
have. We can get over enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Would you not have to just about divorce the air- 
line operation from all the rest of the activities if you are going to 
do that? 

Mr. SHormaker. If that were done, it would make it a lot easier to 
apply. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somewhere I got the impression that was probably 
what the end result would be because you cannot fund air, sea rescue, 
weather and all other operations, and then fund that actually as an 
airline operation. 

Mr. Fioop. That would be most desirable. 

Mr. Scrivner. You probably should have to have another command 
for the air, sea rescue, or change the designation of MA'TS—perhaps 
to Air Service Command with MATS as part of ASC. 

Mr. Froop. More generals and 10,000 more men. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think it is worth saying that we have an interesting 
feature of the MATS command structure in that there is not a big 
headquarters that might be there today. The MATS Headquarters 
operates the Transport Divisions directly and it has subsidiary head- 
quarters for other activities but not for transport. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IMPORTANCE OF MILITARY FUNCTION OF MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. I made the comment a little while ago that in many 
of these activities, you have to divorce the air transport job of MATS 
from all the other auxiliary services. I have read the report of the 
Hoover Commission and some of the subjects that they have discussed 
have been discussed by this committee several times, and some of the 
remedial action was already underway for which the Air Force is to 
be commended. 
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In taking the approach you and your committee had to take, Mr. 
Shoemaker, you had to take necessarily a different approach than the 
committee; namely, in many of these matters you may not have had 
access to some of the emergency war plans, in establishing the D-day 
need for the aircraft by the transport end of MATS, D- day military 
needs are the primary consideration of what is necessary to carry a 
certain number of tons of material and a certain number of people 
within a certain period of time when the bell rings. Of course, it is 
wasteful to have that many planes if you do not need them every day 
but from a defense standpoint of view it is absolutely necessary be- 
cause you are not going to have 2 weeks, 3 weeks, 3 years, or 6 years to 

gather together all of the planes required to make that airlift. That 
is a matter that has been presented to this committee year in and 
year out—what their needs would be on D-day, including not only 
military but civil air transport as well. 

If it were ordinary business, you would look at it a different way, 
but there is always waste in defense, and this is perhaps, in some ways, 
some of the waste we find because we have to insure ourselves of a cer- 
tain amount of airlift if the bell rings. It may not ring for 20 or 50 
years; it may not ever ring, and looking back, we might s say—we sure 
wasted a lot of money, having all these planes ready. to go and never 
using them. 

So, as was pointed out in the hearings which you, Mr. Shoemaker, 
did not attend this morning—and much of the information was off of 
the record—that is one of the facets of the air-transport aspect: of 
MATS that had to be considered—the D-day need. We were given 
the number of millions of tons of material and number of men that 
had to be transported, the number of planes that would be required. 

You mentioned that MATS was growing and it is. So is the Air 
Force. We have more equipment to transport, more men to provide 
for, more planes, more bases, more of everything, and the only natural 
thing that could happen would be an increase in the size of our air 
transport which calls for more trips and more planes. 

I read this Hoover report when it first came to my desk. I read it 
with a great deal of interest. Some of the remedies that you recom- 
mended have already been underway, including the proposal of trying 
to get this set up on a funding basis. 


AIRLIFT OF ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. Last year, after a lot of argument with the Air Force 
people, we went along on additional funds for aircraft and transporta- 
tion costs for the purpose of transporting engines. They said that 
they could buy fewer engines if we let them transport. They claim, 
and I think it is true, we have reduced the requirement for engines, 
by reason of this additional MATS airlift very considerably and un- 
doubtedly saved millions through that procedure. 


MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT OTHER THAN MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. I have one more observation: There is a point that 
T would like to make which this committee has made in the past—with 
all due deference to Mr. Sheppard who listens to all of the Navy 
presentations—and that is the fact that there did seem to be several 
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places and many instances where there was a duplication of lines. 
We have some Navy in MATS and a few Navy planes, but the greater 
proportion is the Air Force. There were some Navy activities that 
appeared on the surface, without going into all of the elements, where 
there could be more utilization of MATS. But when you talk to the 
Navy and they talk about their fleet logistics, they can give you an 
awful good story why, and it is understandable. Their story has logic 
in view of the type of operation they must carry on in peace or war 
as a separate activity in their Navy air transport. If D-day comes, 
they have to have a certain amount of air transport in order to supply 
their fleets, because they will have them scattered all over. If they 
did not have it ready to go on D-day, then they would be in a tight 
spot, just as Army and Air Force without adequate MATS transport. 

I could not help but think if some of the Hoover committee had 
sat on this side of the table for a while and listened to some of these 
presentations, they would have had a better understanding of some 
of the problems that we on the committee must meet and which the 
Air Force and the Navy face also. 

Mr. Suormaxker. You have made a very interesting observation 
on this. Now, to go back, I prefaced my remarks this afternoon that 
we could not evaluate this from a military standpoint. When we 
finally had the chips all down, we never did determine exactly where 
the division between a necessary military preparedness ends. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of these things were military policy which 
the Defense Department had to decide. You did preface your remarks 
that there were certain things that the military did have to decide. 
That was a fair statement. I have been impressed with the fairness 


of the presentation, and your appearance here is appreciated. 
Mr. SHormaker. Without seeming to be ag or critical of 


the Air Force, where we got terribly puzzled on this matter of basic 
transportation was this—here is MATS in the Air Force itself with 
only 16 percent of the four engine transport-type planes. 

General CatLaHAn. The 16 percent figure just mentioned by Mr. 
Shoemaker was the MATS’ percentage of the total number of USAF 
transport-type aircraft, both twin engine and four engine. At the 
present time, over 50 percent of all 4-engine transport-type aircraft 
in the USAF inventory are assigned to MATS. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, I have gone to some 
pains to acquaint you with everything I have tried to find out on this 
problem. You have been most cooperative. 

These questions that I submitted to the Secretary of Defense, some 
of them were all answered and are printed in our published record. 
1 would like to say that I appreciate the information we have received. 
I am not satisfied with a great deal of it, but I am not going to quibble 
about that. There are 1 or 2 things that I was completely unsatis- 
fied with. One of them was the question that we just talked about and 
you have given your answer to that. That was on the question of 
funding and commercial airlines versus MATS. The other is in a 
different area. 

Mr. Dove.as. You understand we would presently like to have an 
addition of civil aircraft to our fleet. 
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CONTROL OF OVERSEAS TRANSPORT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

I direct your attention to page 154 of our committee hearings which 
you have there before you, and I want to reiterate again, I am not 
voing to ask you anything that the Department of Defense has not 
had in its possession in writing from 1 to 3 months. This is not 
an entrapment. It is news that I am after, and I am not getting 
very much. Today, however, that series of questions was printed. 1 
wrote the Secretary 20 questions. That is the time that I sat up all 
one Saturday night trying to listen to the Lucky Strike program and go 
through that maze of junk they sent me the same night. I wrote them 
a letter and I asked them 20 questions. I never received a reply to 
that letter until this morning when my good friend the general came 
in with another batch of information which I will have to spend all 
tonight on. We will not go into that now until I get a chance to go 
over that. Perhaps my answers are here. I will have to find out. 
This is all classified and all secret. 

The only other question that I am not satisfied with deals with 
this subject, and I direct your attention to that page of the hear- 
ings that I just referred to. I asked Mr. Wilson why the De- 
partment of Defense—and I do not like to ask you about the Depart- 
ment of Defense, but you are the only one that I can get a shot at, 
and I am speaking now of that famous 4500.9 directive on traffic 
management policies which is dated January 6, 1956, and I guess 
you know it by heart. 

Mr. Dove.as. No, I do not. 


Mr. FLoop. You better memorize it. You will hear a lot about it. 
Your crowd knows about it. That applies only to domestic trans- 
portation and thereby hangs the tale. This directive states, and | 
quote, and I am asking the questions on page 154 and the Secretary 
is answering on page 155 of this subcommittee’s published hearings 
for 1957, but the directive to which I refer states: 


Commercial transportation service will be employed for the movement of per- 
sonnel or things when such service is available, or readily obtainable and satis- 
factorily capable of meeting military requirements. 


There is nothing the matter with that. It further states: 
The Department of Defense shall adhere— 

and that is mandatory— 

shall adhere to the Transportation Act of 1940 and the CAA Act. 


That is the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

I cannot see that is important in this MATS business. I cannot see 
why that directive of the Department of Defense should not apply 
to all transportation instead of just to domestic air transportation. 

On page 155 of the hearings that I have referred to, the Secretary 
states a reason for that. He says that there is a reason for not doing 
what I want, separating the domestic transportation from the inter- 
national transportation and his reason is that the CAB does not have 
complete jurisdiction or rate regulation over the American airlines. 

Mr. Dovetas. The international airlines. 


73115—56——-94 
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Mr. Fioop. That is not quite true, but that will do. He says: 


However, the position of the Department of Defense on this problem strikes 
me as being contradictory, because on January 13, 1956— 
and I have this from the Air Force, the Department of the Air Force 
on behalf of the Department of Defense, and they ask you to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire—but the Air Force for the Department 
of Defense recommended to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives, that the CAB be given 
complete rate regulatory authority. To give the CAB what it does 
not have is what is in that bill. You fellows asked then the authority 
to exempt transportation performed by the Department of Defense 
from such regulations. In other words, here is the bill which is to 
cover the missing link and in spite of that you go down for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and you say to the Congress—we want the Depart- 
ment of Defense exempted. 

Mr. Doveras. I am quite at a disadvantage because I am not 
familiar with the bill. 

Mr. Frioop. Let me give you what I think is a patent contradiction. 
That is the record. I am giving you the law and that is what you 
want. Let us look at the law. I get a flat contradiction. You 
cannot have it both ways. You have the Department of Defense 
telling my appropriation committee here, we do not want to make our 
traffic management policy apply to the international. That is what 
Mr. Wilson told me, as well as domestic transport because CAB lacks 
the proper regulatory authority. Yet we find across the hall in the 
legislative section the Department of Defense proposing to give the 
CAB that very authority that Mr. Wilson told me they did not have. 

Mr. Dovetas. This is over American carriers overseas ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Exactly. Now, after telling me that on one day he 
runs over to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
says, “Cut us out.” If that is not a contradiction, I am the Prince 
of Wales. You do not know why he did it, I guess. I want some- 
body to tell me. I wrote him a letter asking him and I still do not 
have an answer. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you not think Mr. Wilson would be the best 
witness ¢ 

Mr. Froop. I thought he would be here. I should have known 
better. 

May I make this statement: I have this conclusion. Looking at 
page 155 in my record to this Department of Defense directive, 4500.9, 
why should it not apply to all transportation instead of just. to do- 
mestic air tr ansportation? ‘The answer I got from Mr. Wilson, in view 
of what is going on in Mr. Priest’s committee, it is nota good answer. 

Why do you “not extend that Department of Defense directive to 
all transportation, international as well as domestic? That will go 
an awful long way in my opinion to minimizing, if there is any com- 
petition, between MATS and the commercial airlines, the competition. 
That would do it. 

Mr. Dove.as. It might do more than that. 

Mr. Froop. That isright. 

There might be a “gimmick” in it that I do not know about. 

Mr. Doveuas. It is my impression that Mr. Wilson gave two an- 
Swers. 
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Mr. Fioop. He gave me one answer. 

Mr. Doveias. He gave two answers as to why he did not apply 
the directive to overseas. 

Mr. Fioop, What are the two / 

Mr. Dovetas. The first one is the one that you referred to. The 
second one he gave is on the same page and had to do with the ade- 
quacy of domestic airline services. 

Mr. Fioop. That is no answer to the question that I raise, do you 
think ¢ 


Mr. Dovenas. This would be my comment. I do not think that I 
ought to explain Mr. Wilson’s answers. 

Mr. FiLoop. Suppose that you get me the answer. I do not want to 
surprise you. They have had this question 8 months. I am getting no 
place with it. 


Mr. Doveuas. If it is your desire that a directive be extended to 
overseas traffic 

Mr. Fioop. It is not my desire. Should it be done, and, if so, 
why has it not been done ? 


Mr. Dovetias. We will be glad to answer that question. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Secretary of Defense Wilson has stated the reasons (p. 155 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives) for according reliance to commercial air carriers in the United 
States in the procurement of transportation services for personnel by domestic 
air carriers (DOD 4500.9) and not according the same reliance on American 
flag air carriers operating to and from the United States over international 
routes in the procurement of transportation services for personnel by such ¢ar- 
riers (DOD 4500.23). 

DOD Directive No. 4500.9 states that “Commercial transportation services 
will be employed for the movement of personnel * * * when such service is 
available or readily obtainable and satisfactorily capable of meeting military 
requirements.” DOD Directive No. 4500.23 in paragraph III. A. 1. restates the 
same premise and subparagraph B. 1. merely adds that “* * * commercial 
transportation outside the United States * * * shall not take precedence over 
the efficient and economic utilization of * * * military air transport service.” 

Mr. Wilson in the hearings before the subcommittee stated “* * * the Govy- 
ernment, historically, has never had to maintain, in operation or reserve, any 
major forms of domestic transportation resources for purposes of mobilization 
readiness, It has always been able to rely on the privately owned domestic 
systems. In the case of overseas air and ocean transportation, however, the 
Government historically has been required to maintain in operation and re- 
serve nucleus fleets which could be promptly employed in meeting military emer- 
gencies overseas and which could serve as the base for wartime expansion to 
meet the continuing total requirements of the military effort. Prudent manage- 
ment of these nucleus fleets requires optimum use of their capabilities in order 
to maintain them at a high level of effectiveness at minimum cost to the 
taxpayers.” 

The reason for more substantial reliance on domestic air carriers is that they 
are domiciled in the United States and their lift is an integral part of the total 
transportation capacity, surface and air, available to this Nation in an emergency. 
Moreover, under normal conditions the domestic carriers have excess capacity. 
Conservation measures similar to those employed in World War II insure maxi- 
mum utilization of these transportation facilities and provide expanding lift 
necessary to a ballooning defense and war production. 

On the other hand, American-flag air carriers operating to and from the United 
States must, of necessity, operate between fixed termini providing the heaviest 
traffic and must for economic reasons provide a certificated service with the least 
amount of capital investment possible. Additionally, the excess capacity on all 
air carriers operating internationally is only seasonal. These American-flag 
air carriers cannot, and we do not expect them to, afford to maintain standby 
equipment in order to respond to the varying and fluctuating demands of the 
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military departments with respect to (a) time of movement, (0) origin and 
destination, (c) types of equipment, and (d) passenger and cargo lift. Two 
world wars have found this Nation frantically engaged in a huge construction 
program to provide overseas lift to transport our Armed Forces overseas and to 
support its gigantic war machine. The maintenance of an air fleet in being to be 
augmented by airlift of American-flag carriers for defense and war has been 
recognized as necessary by the Congress and by many other persons and groups. 
Moreover, in addition to mobilization use we must maintain this fleet to train 
men in the field of air logistics; train flyers, maintenance personnel, terminal 
operators, technicians of all types, and last but not least have in being personnel 
capable of manning such an organization. Since we must maintain this air 
fleet for training and for mobilization purposes and since we must fly the planes 
as pointed out by Mr. Wilson, prudent management dictates that we utilize this 
available lift wherever practicable to transport personnel and cargo rather than 
go out on the open market and buy commercial transportation at additional 
expense to the taxpayer. 

The view has been advanced that it is anomalous for this Department to 
support an amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act to authorize the Board to 
regulate international rates and at the same time urge that this authority be 
accompanied by power to exempt air carriers from such new rate provisions. 
The reason behind supporting the Board stems from events occurring in 1954. 

In 1954 competitive bidding for the furnishing of charter transportation for 
dependents of military personnel had driven rates to such low levels that both 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Department of Defense became seriously 
concerned. It is believed that for those carriers for whom military charter 
operations constituted a major segment of their business, the low rates seriously 
theratened the economic soundness of their operations, and indirectly raised 
the possibility of adverse effects on the safety of operations. 

The Board thought the Defense Department might help stabilize rates through 
its procurement powers, but the Department of Defense could not extend its 
powers of procurement to the field of stabilizing rtaes on foreign air transpor- 
tation. In September 1954 the Civil Aeronautics Board issued a draft release 
proposing to exempt air carriers from tariff filing requirements with respect 
to charters in foreign air transportation with the military departments. Action 
on this proposal was withheld largely as result of the Department of Defense 
urging the Board not to rescind its tariff filing requirements as we believed the 
requirement for the filing of tariffs might still have some stabilizing influence 
on rates. 

While the problem was extensively explored between the staffs of the CAB 
and the Department of Defense, no satisfactory solution could be reached be- 
cause of the lack of rate authority by the Board over fares in foreign air 
transportation, and the difficulty faced by the Defense Department, under 
procurement laws and regulations, as a buyer of transportation services. The 
Department of Defense could not accept rates higher than the lowest price 
offered, primarily for the purpose of preserving the economic condition of the 
air carriers. 

Consequently, we supported legislation to give the Civil Aeronautics Board 
authority over rates in foreign air transportation. We believe that this is the 
most effective protection against the possibility that the rates might become 
unduly high in the future should there develop a shortage of available space in 
commercial aircraft, and also protection for the air carriers against the rates be- 
coming unduly low because of a recurrence of the conditions we experienced 
in 1954. 

At the same time we feel that the new authority for the Board over rates for 
foreign air transportation should be accompanied by power to exempt the air 
carriers from such new rate provisions. The reason for this proposal is to 
permit the Board to grant the same flexibility to the Department of Defense in 
contracting with international air carriers that is now enjoyed by exemptions 
for the domestic air carriers. Unusual as it may seem the military departments 
have the similar authority today in the United States both for surface and air 
transportation. For example under title 49, United States Code, section 496 
(b) (1) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 the Board has authority to exempt 
air carriers from practically all of the mandatory provisions of that act, with 
respect to economic regulation. The same authority is sought in the inter- 
national air field. Under that authority they have issued on many occasions and 
have outstanding today certain orders which provide the elasticity implicit in 
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the military operation. Additionally traffic of the United States can be given a 
preference at the option of the Government over all other traffic under title 49, 
United States Code, section 1 (15) and title 49, United States Code, section 6 
(8). With respect to surface carriers such carriers may grant at the option of 
the carrier free or reduced rates to the United States Government under title 49, 
United States Code, section 22 without going through the normal procedural 
requirement of filing rates with the Interstate Commerce Commission under 
title 49, United States Code, section 6. Consequently it seems apparent. that the 
support of legislation giving the Civil Aeronautics Board regulatory authority 
over international rates is not inconsistent with the additional suggestion of this 
Department to assure elasticity of procedure in ratemaking for the military 
departments. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know. It strikes me as a layman, the most 
logical thing in the world to do would be to extend the directive cov- 
ering the commercial lines to the international lines and that would 
certainly minimize whatever competition the commercial people say 
exists. 

Mr. Dovetas. The competition certainly exists. If MATS did not 
carry any military personnel abroad, some of it would go on inter- 
national carriers. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not speaking in absolutisms. I know that. That 
is cutting 6 inches off of the bottom of the blanket and sewing it on 
the top because the blanket is too short. 

Mr. Dovetas. As I indicated, it is my best judgment that it would 
be very bad business for the United States Government not to carry 
personnel in available Military Air Transport aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. I know, but why would the Department of Defense 
make that statement to the Appropriations Committee as it did and 
then go over to the legislative Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce where the law is now pending to extend the regulative 
authority of CAB over that area and expressly request that the De- 
partment of Defense be exempted? That 1s not right. 

Mr. Doveras. I think the Department of Defense is anxious to 
maintain control over its transport operations overseas, and I do not 
think that necessarily this first reason indicates the Department of 
Defense takes any other position. It merely states an existing reason, 
among others, for not extending the directive to overseas operations. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a loyal advocate, but I suspect it might mean 
this—you know that the lines are required to post tariff schedules. 

Mr. Doveras. Under the CAB? 


SAFETY REGULATIONS 


Mr. Frioop. Yes. If you are asking that the law exempt the fol- 
ling 11 or 26 airlines from that regulatory requirement, then you place 
them in a position where they can bid below tariffs. 

Mr. Dovenas. The exemption would be with respect to the cus- 
tomary 

Mr. Fioop. The fact would remain you would be placing a lot of 
airlines in a position where they could bid against each other for your 
benefit on schedules below posted rate schedules. 

Mr. Dovetas. Because we are reluctant to spend more than is 
necessary. 

Mr. Fioop, Let me show you what happens. In your zeal, in your 
commendable zeal, to save the taxpayers’ money—and in the Air Force 
that is most. commendable—what you have done is jeopardize the life 
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of crews flying successful contract carriers, or forcing them to double 
the payload w vhich is your own minimum, in order to meet that low 
bid to get the contract since you have requested they be removed from 
the scheduled tariff ratings. That is dangerous business. That is 
not the way that the taxpayer wants a dollar saved. 

Mr. Dovexas. We are still interested in the passengers that we put 
on contract airplanes and we are satisfied that they are safe. 

Mr. Fioop. If you have a man flying a cargo aircraft and he has to 
strain to get that craft off the ground because you have taken him out 
of the tariffs, he has to e: wry more than you let your own men carry 
safely. 

Mr. Dovetas. He is still subject to the safety regulations. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us be practical men. The fact remains that is what 
is going on, or isit? Iam so advised. 

Mr. Dovewas. I do not think so. 

Mr. Fxioop. IT hope not. But I am sure it is true. 

Mr. Dovuetas. General Smith can answer that. He is closer to it 
than I. 

General Smiru. The Civil Aeronautics Authority sets a limit, the 
maxmum gross weight with which a particular type aircraft can take 
off with safety , and I do not see why he would be straining to get off. 

Mr. Froop. Youdonot? Your minimum is 10,000 pounds, is it not? 

General Smirn. You are talking about gross weight? 

Mr. Fioop. What type of aircraft would your order apply to, where 
your minimum safety weight would be 10,000 pounds ? 

General Smrru. We go ‘by maximum gross weight permitted by the 
technical—— 

Mr. F.oop. Let us presume that it is cargo. 

General Smirn. Any airplane is permitted to take off with the maxi- 
‘mum gross weight. With a C-118, it is 107,000 pounds. It depends 
upon the gas load. That will determine the cargo or the number of 
passengers that he can carry. To the same extent the commercial car- 
riers are covered by the CAA safety regulations. 

Mr. Fioop. I am aware of the regulations. CAA is also a bureau 
of the Department of Commerce and I sit on that subcommittee. I 
I have known them for many years. I am just getting acquainted 
with MATS. 

Well, that is your position. This is no debate. I have asked you a 
question. That is the answer. Anyone that does not like that will 
have to find something wrong with it. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to make one observation. I understand 
naturally some carriers have on occasion, particularly during the 
Korean war, asked us to waive the CAA requirement on gross w eight, 
crew-duty time, and other safety factors and we have refused to do so. 

Mr. Froop. During time of war? 

Mr. Dovewas. We refused to waive those safety regulations. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about wartime. You have to wink 
at a lot of things then. 

Mr. Dovenas. But I am saying we would not close our eyes to them 
at that time, and we do not do it now. I just wanted to avoid the im- 
pression that we were urging contractors to fly very dangerously. 

Mr. Froop. That is the impression that I was trying to create in 
my questions. 
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Mr. SueprarD. May I ask you this, with your permission: If the 
gentleman’s answer is correct, what was the premise for the amend- 
ment before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know. He is going to find that out for me. I 
raised the question because, to me, it is a flat contradiction if the facts 
are true. 


MODIFICATION OF PASSENGER AIRCRAFT INTERIORS 


There is another matter that I would like to bring up, and these 
questions have all been before the Department of Defense. 

By the way, Mr. Secretary, are you aware, or any of your people, 
of the letter that I wrote to the General Accounting Office and the 
report that the General Accounting Office sent to me, also marked 
Secret because of the requirements of the Air Force, and that is the 
famous document, Mr. Chairman, which has dignified one of my let- 
ters by marking it “Top Secret.” It is also dignified by including in 
it a series of pictures of “plushed-up” MATS aircraft which have 
been shown in a number of magazines all throughout the country. 
As you can see here, they are all stamped “Secret” these pictures. 
Here is a picture of a kitchen marked “Secret.” I see why the Air 
Force would certainly want to keep these things secret. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that we could arrange to declassify those 
pictures. 

Mr. Froop. I would hope so. You, I am sure, would not even be 
aware of it. 

Mr. Dove.as. I do not know about your letter. 

Mr. Foon. I have great pride in its authorship, but I doubt if it 
warrants top secret. 

Mr. Gartock. I read the reply from the General Accounting Office 
and I would like the record to show in all places, as I recall the letter, 
they said, so far as MATS regular operations were concerned, the 
“plush-up” consisted of bringing the planes up to the standard of 
air-coach travel. 

Mr. Foon. I will develop that in a minute. That is true. I am 
speaking now because I want to have this submitted for the record 
if it has any value. I think it has a great deal of value. It should 
be in the record of the hearings for the committee and for the Congress 
and for you. If you people have not seen it, I am sure that the 
chairman would want you to see it. I do not care one way or the 
other. I have asked the General Accounting Office to do this because 
we were all involved in our panel hearings and we could not do it. 
It was suggested that the General Accounting Office was the place 
to go. I wrote them a letter instead of you. In that letter, I asked 
these people—and the letter was dated February 3, 1956—first, for 
the number and types of transport aircraft being purchased in the 
fiseal year 1956 for the use of MATS and the total expenditure 
involved. 

Then I asked them for the number and types of plush passenger 
transport planes in the MATS inventory and the total expenditure 
involved. The word “plush” was mine. I am astounded that the 
General Accounting Office and the Air Force were not clear as to 
what I meant by “plush.” It is an old Army term that I used for 
many years. It made everybody unhappy because I did not define 
“plush.” 
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Third, I asked whether some 30 Superconstellations referred to, 
and similar “plush” type transports, were originally justified to the 
Congress on a basis other than “plush” passenger planes. 

Mr. Doveéias. That was your question ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Fourth, under what authorization and appropriation are contracts 
being made for the purchase of galleys for serving hot meals on the 
30 Constellations previously rereferred to by me; and, fifth, are there 
written plans in the Defense Department for the blue-ribbon-type air 
transport service, and, if so, how do these plans fit in with congres- 
sional authorization and appropriations / 

On the blue-ribbon thing, no one seemed to understand what I meant. 
1 got that from the appropriation hearing. Someone was telling me 
about a blue-ribbon run and a “hot dog” run. Those were Air Force 
terms. Now nobody knows what they mean. 

Mr. Doveras. I think plush in connection with MATS aircraft 
means that you have a rug on the floor and seats upholstered and 
toilet facilities enclosed. You may have a galley of some sort. It 
is my understanding that the blue-ribbon operation which runs 3 
times a week to Paris and Frankfurt is supported by 4 airplanes and 
those 4 airplanes meet the description that I just gave including 
galleys for hot meals. 

Mr. Gariock. And that, according to the General Accounting 
report, equals air-coach standards. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Garwock. I hope you will put that in the record because I think 
the General Accounting Office’s reply answers all of the questions that 
you have raised and will, to a major degree, relieve your mind and 
others on the question of the “plush” approach. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me say this, I asked for the report. I received the 
report. You have every reason to permit me to assure you that I read 
this until I am getting dizzier than usual trying to understand it. 
They do answer the questions that I asked them to get me information 
on. In many instances, they are completely unsatisfactory. There- 
fore, | wrote the Secretary some other questions which were never 
answered until this material was brought to me by the general today, 
so we will see what is in that. 

So that far, you are right and wrong at the same time. 

Mr. Dovenas. Were galleys on 30 Constellations? I think that 
was your question and I do not think there is any evidence of that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am going to ask you how much this appropriation 
committee authorized you to spend for certain type of aircraft and 
how much you spent to convert them after your conversion meetings 
and you decided to do so, and I am going to ask you by what authority 
did you do it and what did you do with the $4,500,000 that was resi- 
due? I did ask that question but I never got any answers to the 
question. 

Mr. Dove.as. This is the first time I have ever heard the question. 

Mr. Fioop. As you know, the General Accounting Office report 
gives me Colonel Johnson’s statement, which I will quote for the 
record, in which he shows us where the Air Force justified before this 
appropriations committee, a certain request—you asked us for X 
dollars for Y cargo-carrying aircraft. We gave you the dollars for 
the cargo aircraft. You told us that you wanted them to support 
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national defense to transport tanks, artillery, and so forth. That is 
what the record shows. 

Mr. Dovetas. Not quite. We do not put tanks and artillery on 
Constellations and DC-6’s. 

Mr. Garwock. I do not think that is what the General Accounting 
Office said. They reported that the Air Force defended before the 
committee four-engine transport planes and it was reported back to 
the committee every year what money was used and what was done 
with the $4 million, and in most cases, substantially more than that, 
happened to be left over. The record before Mr. Mahon’s committee 
year after year will show that the Air Force regularly reports on 
variations between what was justified the previous year and what has 
actually happened, and beginning last year, we keep the committee 
currently informed on changes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to know that last year you started to keep 
them currently informed. There seems to be a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not those are completely the facts. 

This report from the General Accounting Office, Mr. Chairman, 
I will submit to you, or to whoever wants to examine it. I agree that 
if it is declassified, it should be public. 

Mr. Doveuas. Certainly the pictures. 

Mr. Fioop. There is only one thing in here that apparently there 
is some doubt on as to whether it should be declassified. There is a 
reference to a certain type of aircraft with a certain numeral. In my 
opinion, there is no reason why it should not. be declassified. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


CLASSIFICATION OF GAO’ REPORT 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I submit to you this report requested 
by me from the General Accounting Office and I would like, after it is 
examined by the proper authorities and by the proper people, to have 
it made a part of this record, insofar as it can be. 

Mr. Manon. I think if there is anything really secret or classified 
in it you can take it out and make it suitable for our purposes. 

General Boerat. I can have it cleared through Security Control, 
sir. There is no problem there. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, Mr. Secretary, that at all times this 
committee will bow to you on the question of national security, even 
though we think you are “whacky” sometimes when you call some 
things “security.” But we will not debate that. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think we can handle that. 

General Bogart. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an explana- 
tion of what happened. The classification of the report was made by 
the GAO. The reason they did so was that certain Air Force files 
which they researched in obtaining information for their report were 
classified “Secret,” and it is their procedure in such instances to re- 
tain the same classification on the information when they use it. Now, 
if, for example, some of this classified information happens to appear 
in a remote sentence on some page in the report, then the GAO pro- 
cedure is to go through and stamp the entire report according to the 
classification of that particular piece of information. In accordance 
with your request, we will review the report and eliminate the classi- 
fied portions so that the report can be placed in the record. 
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Mr. Dove.as. It may be informative to say with relation to the 
buying of cargo aircraft in the last couple of years, which seem to 
turn out to be passenger aircraft, that the aircraft such as the DC-6’s 
are cargo aircraft. 'They have the heavy flooring and other things 
which are the characteristics we think are important. Those are the 
airplanes we “plush up” and put in removable seats for, and stretcher 
brackets, and so forth, which gives us the capability of moving pas- 
sengers, stretcher cases, and cargoes. 

Mr. Fxioop. I am concerned chiefly with this one problem on that 
question of the cargo aircraft. I think you have had the answer to 
that. I want to go back to that, so that we can dispose of it. 

I want to be sure I have the dates, Mr. Chairman, for the record, 
that we addressed the Secretary. It was on February 3, 1956, that 
I wrote the Comptroller General. That is the report you have there 
now. 

What I wanted to verify was whether or not the MATS money was 
being spent for unauthorized or transfer uses we did not know about. 
My friend here says that is not true; that they have kept the com- 
mittee aware, especially lately, of any such changes of intent or pur- 
pose. Very well. 

I have here a picture from this McGraw Hill publication, about 
which I wrote the Department, and I included as a part of this file. 
It is a picture of some very attractive WAF girls serving these lunches. 
I am in favor of that, especially if I am on the aircraft; but do I 
understand that these things, we hope, will be declassified, and I do 
not have to make a point out of that? These pictures and those things 
will be declassified. 

Mr. Doveuas. I will ask General Smith whether he sees any reason 
for classifying the picture of a galley in a DC-6 or Constellation. 

Mr. Fioop. They are marked “Top Secret.” 

General Samir. I do not know, unless the Air Force has a view on 
it. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, General 

General Smiru. I do not set these policies, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you want to express an opinion ? 

General Smrru. So far as I am concerned they can be declassified. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. You have nothing to do with that. I just 
wanted to show you how absurd this thing gets. 

This is the point I want to make. This is what produced this whole 
controversy. I wrote one letter to the Secretary of Defense, and in 
reply, Mr. Secretary, some colonel came up with a wagonload of infor- 
mation, the intent being: “If this fellow is going to write us any non- 
sense like that we will take care of him.” 

I took the stuff home. That is what produced this problem. I there- 
fore discovered, not to my surprise but to my annoyance, in these fold- 
ers were more cats and dogs, everything but toilet tissue, which was 
stamped “Secret” or “Confidential.” 

I called Mr. MeNeil on the phone. I said: ‘Mac, this is nonsense.” 
He was busy on the hearings, but he said: “Send it down,” and I sent it 
back. 

He called me on the telephone, and he did say it was nonsense, but he 
said : “We will examine it. Much of that will be reconsidered.” And 
that has been done. Much of it has been reconsidered. Whoever 
did that to a great extent it has been corrected and it is no longer so. 
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But you must point out down there that when a member of this 
committee is impertinent and presumptuous enough to fly in the face 
of the gods, that is not always the best way to dispose of him. 

Mr. Doveras. Sometimes we use bad judgment i in classification, but 
we try to give you all the information asked for. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, even I have made mistakes. There is no 
question about that. I am sure that is all it was. 

All right, we will not pursue that any further. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPER-CONSTELLATION AIRCRAFT 


I want to talk with you a minute, however, if security will permit, 
about your charts this morning, or your slides, where you showed us 
the various categories of aircraft ; the C-118’s, the C-121’s, and the 
C-124’s. 

I want to find out how many of these are involved. I have a figure 
of 33 Super Connies. I got that information from the folder you 
sent me. 

I would like to ask whether or not these 33 Super Constellations, or 
Super Connies, as we call them, were all originally justified before the 
Appropriations Committee as heavy cargo ‘tre unsports, bec ‘ause now I 
find out that these planes that I say have been “»plushed up,” are carry- 
ing passengers, and that half of them have been put on scheduled—the 
word “scheduled” I got from that report. I quote the word “sched- 
uled” because the Air Force sent it to me. 

My information now is, from your own files, which I read very care- 
fully, that half of those aircraft are now scheduled passenger service 
during this very last year to some point or other. Now, if that is true, 
that you justified to us as heavy cargo pl: » the two 
words “heavy cargo,” because they are your w vords, and by “your” I 
mean the Air Force. 

Did you take 33 Super Connies, justified as heavy cargo aircraft, 
and did you put half of them on scheduled—your wor d—p: issenger 
runs as “plushed up” jobs? What about that ? 

Mr. Dove.as. Let me say first, before I ask for an exact answer 
from someone who can give it to you, that it sounds to me like it might 
be a very sensible thing to do, and not at all out of line with our 
representation. I would expect that they are heavy-cargo Constella- 
tions. I would expect that the best use we could make of them at 
the present time would be to move military personnel and dependents 
overseas 

Mr.Fioop. Where did you get the money? How much did it cost 
to do it? When you got aicraft A, for so many dollars, which you 
justified to us as a heavy -cargo aircraft, then you had to spend X 
dollars to “plush it up”—or did you? 

Mr. Doveras. I would think we had reported that to this committee, 
and the dollars would be very few in number, Probably General 
Bogart can answer that. 

Mr. Fioon. Let us see. I think General Bogart will know. 

Genera Bogart. Mr. Flood, I quote here from an answer to essen- 
tially this same question, which shows on page 159 of the record. 

Mr. Foon. I have that. 

General Bogart. It states that: 


The Lockhead Super Constellations were justified to my office and to the 
Congress—. 





this is Mr. Wilson speaking. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Bogart (reading) : 

And to the Congress as four-engine transport aircraft required to meet three 
specific requirements. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Bocarr (reading) : 

Passenger, air evacuation, and cargo carriers. The same is true of the DC-6’s 
or the C-118’s. 

Mr. Fioop. I have that, General. Thank you. 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me point this out to you: You will remember we 
had the justification sheets for 1954. In the justification sheets that 
you submitted to this committee for our 1954 hearings you had the 
average flyaway cost. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 


CHANGE IN UNIT COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Fioop. That was the question I asked. What is the flyaway 
cost? That was 3 or 4 or 5 years ago. You told me 33 C-121C’s, 
Super Connies, were involved, and you gave me $1,760,000 as the fly- 
away cost. 

I et the GAO people about that. It is not that I doubted you. 
I did not know. I did not intend to doubt you. I do not now. But 
the GAO report I just gave to the chairman says on page 2 that the 
unit cost of these 33 C-121C’s was $1.9 million. 

Now, you told me $1.76 million and the GAO told me just a month 
ago $1.9 million, on the same thing. I am no mathematician, but it 
looks to me as though you paid $140,000 more per airplane for the 
Super Connies than you told us they were going to cost, for the 33 of 
them, and the difference between that and the figure you justified to 
me would be $4,620,000. 

That is why I say to you that if those figures are true, and if there 
is the difference, then you must have spent $140,000 on the aircraft. 
With that number it would give you $4.6 million. If there is a differ- 
ence of $4.6 million, what did you do with the money ? 

General Bocarr. I cannot verify the figures offhand, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. Oh, no. 

General Bogart. It is quite possible that that would be true, because 
when we establish our budget program we are using contractors’ 
estimated costs, and after we have delivery we frequently find them 
different. They go both up and down, sir. That has been true for a 
long time. That variation is not abnormal, I would not think. 

Mr. Fxioov. The amount in dollars? 

General Bogart. I do not think so. 

Mr. F oop. It is not so much it would be abnormal? 

General Bogart. No, sir; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Foon. But, Mr. Secretary, you would not know those details. 
I understand that. That is why I asked you. 

“Where is that $4.6 million?” is the question, because you expressly 
told me it was $1.76 million. That has always been the figure we have 
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used, since you told us. Then just a month ago the GAO gave me the 
figure of $1.9 million. ; 

I do not know where they got that, but they tell me they got it 
from you. 

General Bocarr. I am sure they did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. If that is the difference, on the 33 Super Connies, the 
C—121C’s, that amounts to $4.6 million, and even for the Air Force 
that is a lot of money not to account for. 

General Boearr. That is right, but that is an additional cost not 
a reduction. 

Mr. Fioop. You understand, if I were on the Air Force panel this 
would have been cleared up a month ago, but I was pursuing this line 
of questioning. That is how I got it. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. At some time or other there was indicated that difference. 

General Bogart. I am sure, sir, that that is strictly repricing, but 
I would like to verify it. 

Mr. Foon. I know you will. 

General Bocart. And give you that information for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 

General Bogart. I have had an opportunity to check into this matter and I 
have found that the increased cost can be accounted for nearly entirely because 
of repricing. Originally, in our planning, we were considering procuring 
around 100 of the C—121-C’s. In such numbers the cost per unit would have 
been close to $1.76 million. We subsequently procured only 33 which, as things 
finally worked out, brought the price closer to $1.9 million. The final price 
also was affected by a decision to install certain radar equipment in the aircraft, 
to strengthen the cargo floor, to provide certain cargo tie-down equipment, and 
to install a galley. 

Mr. Dovueras. I would like to make a comment on this question of galleys. 
Right now four of our C—118’s are equipped so that it is possible to serve hot 
lunches (that is heat previously prepared frozen lunches) instead of the cold 
box lunches that have been provided heretofore. This is on a service test basis 
at the present time, but it is planned to establish it for all long duration MATS 
passenger flights in the future. There are several advantages, but the principal 
reason behind the decision to adopt this service is that it will provide our per- 
sonnel with hot, nourishing, and sanitary meals, to which they are entitled, and 
it will also eliminate the waste encountered with the box-lunch system. 


INSTALLATION OF GALLEYS 


Mr. Foon. I do not want to take issue with you, Mr. Secretary, 
about these galleys, but I asked the GAO to get me the story on these 
galleys, and, though I do not want to get Mr. Sheppard into this 
thing, I ran into this situation: I have here these 33 Super Connies 
that were justified to us by the Air Force, but there is a contract made 
between the Navy and Lockheed Aircraft for the Super Connies. 
That does not surprise me, but I just did not know about it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What is wrong about it ? 

Mr. Fioop. Nothing. 

Mr. SuepparD., Why talk about it ? 

Mr. Foon. Let us talk about it. 

Is this a situation where the Air Force transferred the money to the 
Navy appropriation ? 

Mr. Gartock. They have the contracting responsibility with Lock- 
heed for this class of material. 
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Mr. Foon. I suspected that was what it was. Either in reply to 
the question I ask now, or otherwise—you see, I had asked these 
questions 3 months ago, and nobody replied to them, or this all would 
have been answered very simply. Some one-striper could have ans- 
were these things, with a little work. I guess that is what it is, but 
I do not know. 

Just at that point, is this a situation where the Air Force trans- 
fers money to the Navy before the expiration of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir; these are no-year funds. 

Mr. Fioop. These are no-year funds? 

Mr. Gartock. They cite our appropriation and the payments are 
made against the appropriation, just as the obligations are. It is 
a Department of Defense single-source procurement item. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. Now, you see, in the Army sometimes we have 
a reduction in the amount to show the committee the unexpended bal- 
ances, where you get the Navy to buy the aircraft, or the Air Force. 

Mr. Gartock. We do not do it that way. 

Mr. Fioop. Just so I know. That is what I am here for. 

I was also intrigued to find out—and this will impress my Navy 
friend—that the Air Force has a Galley Section in the Navy Depart- 
ment. Iam quoting from the letter. There is a whole section called 
the Galley Section. 

Mr. Doveuas. I am not surprised there is a Galley Section in the 
Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. You talked about the fact that you were going to “plush 
up” these aircraft. If you do that, do you have it done by section? 
Do you have a red plush carpet section? Do you have a plush-seat 
section ? 

Mr. Dovetas. In the Navy ? 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy always had a galley section. 

Mr. Dovetas. Oh. 

Mr. Fioop. But I cannot find whether you have a hat-rack section or 
a plush-seat section. The Navy has a galley set up, but I cannot see 
where the Air Force has it set up. 

On the Navy air arm I can find out anything I want. They have 
funded their things, and I know exactly what they are doing. But if 
I ever write a letter to you, I have no way to find that out. 

Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield to permit an interjection ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. The Navy has been in the business of buying galleys 
for ships and various and sundry appurtenances thereto for years. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

Mr. Sueprarp. As the procurement agency for the Air Force, I 
would thing it is reasonable to assume that they might have asked 
the Navy to supply galleys for the planes they wanted galleys on. 

Mr. Fioop. I say that makes sense. “Galley” is a good Navy word. 
They have always had it. 

But when the Air Force decides what to do with these cargo aircraft 
which I voted the money to transport Slim Jim Gavin’s troops with 
and tanks and guns, I find them doing something else. 

Mr. Gartocx. Mr. Flood, let us go back to what Mr. Wilson replied 
to you. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 
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Mr. Gartock. He said they were for the transport of passengers 
and whatelse? You have it there. 

General Bogart. Air evacuation and cargo. 

Mr. Gartock. Air evacuation and cargo. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Gartock. When you are going to transport passengers regu- 
larly on long overseas hops, is it out of the ordinary to expect that 
there will be one galley on there that can serve hot soup ? 

Mr. Fioop. Look. Iam in favor of hot soup. 

Mr. Gartock. All right. 

Mr. Fuioop. I am in favor of galleys. But I want to know where 
do you get the authority to do it? Did you tell the Appropriations 
Committee you were going to do these things? Where did the money 
come from % 

My friend, the general, finds out he does not know. He is going 
totellme. Idonot know. The general does not know. You do not 
know. Somebody is going to tell us. Then everybody will be happy. 
That is all it is. 

Mr. Gartockx. What I would like to make clear is that the com- 
mittee has been told very clearly and regularly exactly what we are 
doing. The estimates on an airplane, when we present them in the 
budget, are the best information we have, but we cannot guarantee that 
we will buy for that figure. We get airplanes for less than the esti- 
mates and we get airplanes for more than the estimates, without 
substantial change, to accomplish the mission that was described, 

I think this committee would agree that for a long overseas hop, 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific, “the amount of equipment we put 
into these airplanes is not excessive. 

According to the GAO report—and I have seen it—they say it is 
up to air coach standards. These people, in their travel, are entitled 
by regulation and by law to first-class transportation. We are cutting 
it just about as thin as we should. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody has any objection to their being transported. 
There is always behind the theme here the question as to what extent, 
if any, is MATS in competition with commercial airlines? Is it 
all right for them to be? Is it abnormal, or is it not? 

This all goes to that question. If you are taking money and if you 
are “plushing up” with stainless steel kitchens and all of these other 
proper appurtenances and desirable appurtenances, as Mr. Whitten 
pointed out, and if you are doing all of those things, the more you do 
it and the greater the extent to which you do it the more I would 
suspect that that constitutes some degree of competition. 

I do not say it is wrong, but to what extent is it being done? 


ADVANTAGE OF MAKING USE OF PLANES IN MATS 


Mr. Gartock. As Mr. Douglas indicated earlier, when you have 
these airplanes, these Super Connies, and when they came with the 
heavy floors and all the other things, so that they are capable of han- 
dling what is necessary 

Mr. Froop. I do not know that. 

Mr. Gartock. That is the way we buy them. In the basic configura- 
tion they are freight aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Multipurpose. 
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Mr. Gar.ock. They are multipurpose. But there are certain struc- 
tural features required, if you are going to load them with a heavy 
load, you have sisheme those features built in. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you are not going to buy a canoe to put a 105- 
millimeter gun in. 

Mr. Gartock. This airplane would not necessarily take a 105-milli- 
meter gun. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever it would take. 

Mr. Garvock. In trying to make the maximum use of the cargo 
equipment available in peacetime, to satisfy the peacetime lift, we may 
have to make some modifications. 

Mr. Froop. Surely. 

Mr. Gartock. Just for the record, let us understand that anytime 
we contract for a load to be carried by a Super Connie from Westover 
to Frankfort, when we could haul it ourselves with Air Force air- 
craft and crews, we could be paying out in excess of $21,000 of Gov- 
ernment funds that need not be spent. Any time we are forced to 
follow a policy that will require the Air Force to contract for a 
commercial airplane just because it is available, and let our aircraft 
stand there, because we have to fly these hours to keep our crews 
trained—and we have already paid for that time—we are wasting 
public funds. 

Mr. Fxioop. I understand. 

Mr. Garwtock. If to make use of one of those planes we buy a few 
galleys I think it is a darned good investment. It is not competition. 

Mr. Fioop. May I point out to you that I am not writing an edi- 
torial. I am not trying to editorialize. This is a report. You have 
again stated the question, but that is not the answer. 

The question is, if all of those facts are true, as I said to Mr. Douglas 
this morning, does it necessarily follow that you should continue, if 
it does mean improper, unintended competition with business? 

You businessmen tell me that you are taking the Defense Depart- 
ment out of hotdog stands, out of the barbershops, and you are taking 
the Defense Department out of popcorn things and paintshops, and 
you are not going to make coffee. You sent us a list of 50 things. 
That is wonderful. Those are all the cats and dogs you are getting 
out of. I hope you will get out of them. There are 50 more you 
can get out of. 

But here is something, if it is true, where you are in competition 
with a big thing, and if you are this is a big thing to get out of, and 
do your business friends a favor. They are no friends of mine. They 
are on your side. Why do you not take care of them? I do not know. 

Mr. Gar.ock. Mr. Flood, I just want to point out that any time 
that is the policy, we start leasing aircraft at $21,000 a round trip 
Westover to Frankfort, while we are paying the full cost that General 
Smith put on the board there this morning to keep the crew trained, 
and getting nothing for our extra expenditure. 

Mr. Fioop. That is stating the case. 

Mr. Garwocx. I would hesitate to come before this committee and 
ask for twice the money required to do any particular job. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. I got this from the GAO people. The only reason I 
got it from them, you understand, is because I could not get it from 
anybody else. 

Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Flood, you can write to the Air Force, if you 
want. 

Mr. Froop. I can write to them. You know, we had a very famous 
judge in my dsitrict. I would be assigned by the court, as a young 
lawyer, to represent an indigent client, Mr. Chairman, and I would 
plead his case loyally, as you witnesses do today on your case. And 
he would be duly convicted and I would object strenuously to certain 
evidence and certain rules, and the judge would say : 

“Mr. Flood, you have your right of appeal.” I am defending a 
pauper, am appointed by him, and he tells me I can appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

I know. Ican write them letters. That is why all this controversy 
arose, Mr. Secretary. I have written voluminous letters. They do 
not pay any attention tothem. I did not get any answer. 

Look what they set up here. I have to find out the answers. 

Mr. Doveuas. You have a fine letter that is marked “Secret.” 

Mr. Fioop. I know. That is another “secret.” 

Mr. Suerparp. Do you not have any interest in fiction ? 

Mr. Froop. Well, O. Henry is a “bum” compared to some of the 
— I have been getting out of the Air Force. 

I asked how this was ¢ hanged over, and I was advised by the GAO 
on February 10, 1954—that 1s about a year after you justified these 
“super connies” here as heavy cargo aircraft—that is about a year later, 
that the Headquarters of the Air Force had a configuration confer- 
ence at the Air Materiel Command out in Ohio, to approve these 
changes in specifications, or whatever they did with those planes, 
ine luding galleys and all that. 

Mr. Gartock. The point I want to make is that they are still heavy 
cargo planes. The presence or the absence of a galley does not change 
that. 

Mr. FLoop. You have made your point well. 

Mr. Gartock. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. And clearly. 

Mr. Gartock. And frequently. 


POLICY OF INFORMING COMMITTEE OF CHANGES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Froop. I want to ask you this question, and I think I know what 
your answer will be. You have alre: idy made it. 

I was going to put this in the negative. Is it not a fact that the 
P entagon has neglected to inform the Committee on Appropriations 
of these changes? My understanding is that that is not so as a fact; 
that you have. 

Mr. Gartock. It is our general procedure and practice to keep this 
committee fully informed. I do not know of any failure. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would be glad to ask the committee whether it 
wants to be informed of our putting a galley into a heavy cargo Con- 
tellation. I would not expect so. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me put it this way: I am sure the committee does 
not want all of the generals and colonels in this committee room to- 
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day—about 20 of them—to come up on a bus to inform us that they 
are putting a galley on one aircraft, but I do think the committee 
would like to know when it amounts to $4.6 million. What happened ‘ 
That is all. 

Mr. Garuock. Wait a minute. Even if this difference is $4.6 mil- 
lion it does not necessarily follow that that amount relates to just 
the galleys. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. If and when it does, then we would like 
to know about the galleys. If it does not, we are talking about some- 
thing else besides galleys. 

Mr. Dovetas. Has the Congressman got a complete answer from 
the GAO, or does he want one . from us with regard to the Constella- 
tions ? 

Mr. Fioop. I have no answers from the GAO. They are not giv- 
ing me answers. I asked them to get me some information, because 
all of you people were, very properly, engaged up here before the 
hearings. You could not do the two things all at once. I am not 
criticizing you for that. You just could not do it. They were pinch- 
hitting for you. They made no recomemndations and gave no answers. 


COST OF GALLEYS 


General Bocarr. They reported the total cost of the galleys as 
$355,000. 

Mr. Fioop. That isright. I have that figure. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is in the report. 

General Bocart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You have the report there? 

General Bogart. Yes,sir. This isthe GAO report. 

Mr. Fioop. That is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. Does it not further say that this estimate was based 
on 2 galleys per aircraft, and 1 galley was cut out of each aircraft, 
and there was no new figure available for the 1 galley ? 

Mr. Fioop. That is substantially correct; yes. The report will 
speak for itself. I am not trying to use it asa club. There it is. It 
will work both ways. 


POLICY OF INFORMING COMMITTEE OF CHANGES 


I still want this question answered. Is it not a fact that the Penta- 
gon, not only the Department of Defense, neglected to inform this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations of these changes in these Connies 
at this amount of money? That is all I want to know. 

Mr. Suerparp. You mean all changes? 

Mr. Gartock. I do not know under your premises whether there 
was achange. You go back to what we were buying them for. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, now 

Mr. Gartock. One of the things we were buying them for was the 
transportation of passengers. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we have a serious problem. You are very honest. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this can become a simple matter. The Air 
Force has taken the position that when they buy—— 
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Mr. Gartock. I did not take a position. I said I do not necessarily 
accept your assumption, because the testimony you have read indicates 
one of the purposes of this airplane is to transport passengers. 

Mr. Fioop. My friend, I do not want to engage in an exercise of 
semantics. You and I both understand ex: et y “what we meant, of 
course. But I do want to find out if and when, Mr. Chairman, the 
Air Force, dealing with a lot of dollars and aircraft, does feel this 
way, honestly. I suspect you do. I do not know what the policy of 
this committee is. 

Do you feel you can buy these aircraft and tell us they are heavy- 

‘argo aircraft and tell us they are heavy cargo not including other 
appendages | you add, and then if and when you see fit, without advi ising 
this committee, you can spend any sum of money reasonable and 
necessary to change the configuration of the aircraft to meet one of 
the other purposes, without reporting to or advising this committee? 
Do you think you can do that? 

Regardless of the number of aircraft and regardless of the type of 
aircraft and regardless of the number of dollars concer ned and 
regardless of the purpose of the change, is that what you think? 

General Bocart. Insofar as the detailed specifications are con- 
cerned, Mr. Flood, the answer is “Yes.” So far as the reprograming 


of dollars in major amounts for purposes of this type is concerned, 
we do report to this committee. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

General Bogarr. W e started last year, and we have reported re- 
ligiously in detail, but I cannot say that we have specifically reported 


to the committee that we have changed the specifications on the 
121’s to include 33 of them with galleys. I cannot state that specifical- 
ly because I do not think we have. I think we would consider that 
to be entirely within our prerogatives in making the specifications 
fit the purpose for which we had justified the aircraft. 

We did justify the aircraft for those purposes. If we had to 
modify some of the heavy-cargo aircraft—for example, to put in 
litter hooks and one thing and ‘another—we would go ahead and do 
it without reference to the committee. I would, however, report the 
changes in dollar cost in a reprograming report. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Bocarr. Which I make at periodic intervals to the 
committee. 

General CatLAnan. Mr. Flood, may I go on, sir? 

Mr. Froop. Surely. Go ahead. 

General CALLAHAN. On page 159—— 

Mr. Froop. Of what? 

General Catnanan. Of the record. 

Mr. Manon. What record? 

Mr. Fioop. Our record? 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir; the hearings before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, on 
the Department of Defense Appropriations for 1957. 

In response to one of your questions, Mr. Wilson’s response is as 
follows 

The Lockheed Super-Constellation’s C—121 Air Force designation and R7V Navy 


designation were justified to my office and to the Congress as 4-engine transport 
aircraft required to meet three specific requirements, i. e., passenger, air evacua- 
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tion and cargo carriers. The same is true of the DC—6’s (or C-118 Air Force 
designation). The aircraft procured were designed and are being utilized to 
meet the above-mentioned multiple requirement by quick conversion as needed 
by the Military Air Transport Service. 

That includes galleys and latrine facilities as well as litters for 
patients for air-evacuation purposes. 

Mr. Manon. Have we not about gotten the facts now as best we can 
get them ? 

Mr. Fioop. On that question, yes, but it is because of that answer 
that I now want to ask about the DC-6’s. I guess yours is the C-118? 

General CALLAHAN. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I judge from these statements that you are telling me 
about here and the GAO report which I gave to you or which you 
have—do you have that there? 

I first asked about these DC-6’s up here, and then when we got in- 
volved in the hearings I wrote them a letter and they told me that that 
is the reason 83 C-118 transports were purchased by the Air Force. 

Was that purchase justified? Was it necessary to justify the appro- 
priations for the purchase of 83 C-118 transports or DC-6’s? I do not 
know. They tell me they bought that many. These are all plushed- 
up jobs, as I understand it. Were they bought as such or where did 
they come from? Those are the pictures of them which you have 
there. That is what you call the C-118, but to me that is another 
DC-6. That is a plushed-up job in my language. Maybe it does not 
have hot and cold running water, but at least it is not a cargo craft. 

Mr. Dovetas. Of the DC-—6’s 32 have been prepared for minimum 
passenger comfort, and all the rest of them are essentially cargo air- 
craft, and are used for cargo, passenger, and air evacuation as the 
occasion requires. 

Mr. Fioop. I have heard from that report that 10 of the DC-6’s— 
and I guess this is your information—were paid for out of money 
appropriated for spare parts, and 33 out of what, and I quote the 
word—“reprograming.” In other words, 33 were paid for out of re- 
programing from certain other types of aircraft which had been justi- 
fied here, and which then were canceled, and that these DC—6’s were 
purchased with the money which had been appropriated on the justi- 
fication for other aircraft. 

Mr. Doveias. We came back and told you about it. 

General Bogarr. That is correct, sir. That is my reprograming 
reports that I make to the committee. 

Mr. Froop. I got that information from GAO. I did not get it 
from the Air Force, and I did not know that. 

Mr. Suepparp. While we are on that point, may I ask you gentlemen 
this question: You do have a modification account; do you not? 

General Bogart. Yes, sir, in the “Maintenance and operations” 
appropriation. 

Mr. Suepparp. The law permits you to apply that fund, but what is 
the limitation that you can apply for the purpose of modifying a plane? 
T have never known of any limitation in there. 

Mr. Gartock. The legal limitation is the amount of the appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is right. 

Mr. Gartocr. The practical limitation is our continuing working 
relationship with this committee. 
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Mr. Suepparp. You are doing that on almost every program includ- 
ing electronics, and other items; are you not ? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I understood that was the practice, and the reason I 
asked the question is because of the statement which appears on page 
12 of that report. You will find on page 12 that the Air Force failed 
to inform the House Appropriations Committee of the reprograming 
action which led to the purchase of these DC-6’s from the money 
which had been justified for other types of planes intended to be 
used for the transportation of artillery and tanks and so on. That 
language which appears on page 12 accounts for the reason that I 
ask the question. 

They say that the Air Force advised them that the Air Force failed 
to report to my committee the reprograming action. You tell me you 
did. 

Mr. Doveuas. On the 10 airplanes? Is that what it says? 

Mr. Fioop. No; the DC-—6’s. Those are the ones being used on this 
Frankfurt run of 120 flights. I was sure that you had reported it, 
at least I took it for granted, but this report reflects that you did not 
report this, but you told them you did not. 

Mr. Gartock. No. Asa matter of policy, there was an agreement. 
Whether we missed on one or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Fxioop. Not one. This is the whole program. 

General Bogarr. This says that our records failed to disclose in- 
formation that we had. 

Mr. Froop. Understand when I say “You,” Jet be clear about 
that. I do not mean that somebody told them that. I meant the 
Air Force. 

General Bocarr. However, I think it does show that we reported 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee in that particular case and 
in this one I feel sure that I picked it up in my reprograming report 
to the committee here. We made a verbal reprograming report to 
this committee at the end of the hearings last year. I believe that 
that must be the one. I may be wrong, however, on the timing. 

Mr. Manon. I must say that every year we have witnesses before 
us, and they show us the books and tell us about the planes, and expose 
themselves for questions here for any number of days and hours or 
weeks, that we require, and if we do not get the information, it may be 
to some extent the fault of the Air Force, but it is certainly our own 
fault if we do not use reasonable prudence in developing the informa- 
tion. I cannot keep up with every galley and every extra part that 
is put in every airplane. It is just too big a program for that. I do 
not think anyone in the Government knows what is done with every 
dime and dollar that goes into these programs. We look into it as 
best we can, especially on a policy basis. It is the responsibility of 
the executive branch to administer the defense program. I do 
want to charge the Air Force again to be sure, without any inquiry 
from us, to advise us of any changes in programs which are sub- 
mitted. 

AIRLIFT OF ARMY 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, I have been pursuing this line of inquiry 
because, as you know, I am on the Army panel, and I have been seri- 
ously concerned from the Army testimony as to what may have to take 
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place. The newspapers last night concerned me even more. Now, 
whether or not we have the necessary transport to move more than a 
regimental combat team or a streamlined division is a matter of opin- 
ion in the Army and in the Air Force. Here I find X number—I use 
X for security reasons—of transport aircraft which I voted for to 
take my regimental combat teams and divisions at a moment’s notice 
wherever I wanted them taken, but now I find out, if I am right, that 
you have plushed them up with beautiful latrines, if a latrine can be 
beautiful, and steel kitchens, and plush seats. Maybe you can take it 
all out in a matter of 10 minutes, but the people who know tell me you 
cannot. I think we are short on transport aircraft to begin with. 
Maybe we are not, but I think we are. You can see how unhappy I am 
when I think half of what I have got, which is not enough, I have not 
got, anyway. 

Mr. Dovetas. Let us have a perfectly clear statement as to how 
long it takes to turn the passenger version into the original cargo 
version. 

General Bogart. I believe that time period is 4 hours. 

General Catinanan. And that is in response to your question, Mr. 
Flood, which appears on page 160 of the same record. 

Mr. Fioov. Mr. Chairman, following the testimony which was given 
by Mr. Shoemaker earlier in the day, I would like permission to insert 
in the record certain documents, two in number. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LETTERS 


I saw a statement in the press from the United States Chamber of 
Commerce recently dealing with these problems generally, and I got 
in touch with the president of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. and I would like to insert that statement following Mr. Shoe- 
maker’s testimony as contained in a letter of March 15, 1956, from the 
president of the United States Chamber of Commerce to the Honor- 
able Mever Kestnbaum of the White House: and another letter dated 
March 28, 1956, from Mr. Campbell to the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Wilson. Both of these letters are in some detail, dealing with these 
alleged or supposedly increased competition by MATS in the field of 
private, commercial air transportation, and I would like these for the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection, they will be inserted into the 
record. 

I would like for the Air Force to read the statements and have the 
MATS people or other officials in the Department furnish for inser- 
tion into the record any response or appear for interrogation as to 
those facts. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


Marcu 15, 1956. 
Hon. MEYER KESTNBAUM, 
Special Assistant to the President, 
Executive Offices, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. KestnsnaumM: A short time ago the Department of Defense released 
a report detailing its views on the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
Report on Transportation and indicating what action, if any, had been or would 
be taken to implement these recommendations. This report touches on matters 
of grave concern to the national chamber and we would appreciate your giving 
consideration to the following comments on the report before the administra- 
tion determines its final position. 
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The Department of Defense reply was fully analyzed by members of the 
chamber staff and by a committee of transportation experts well acquainted 
with the practices of the Department of Defense in this field. We have ap- 
proached this matter objectively, giving due thought to the reasoning set forth by 
the Department of Defense. 

In general, we feel strongly that the recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission are sound and, if adopted, would produce greater efficiency in govern- 
mental transport activities. Rather than burden you with a discussion of each 
of the several recommendations individually, we would like to limit ourselves to 
what we feel is the single most important issue in the report. 

This deals with the deep and fundamental difference that exists between the 
business community’s viewpoint and that of the military regarding the degree of 
reliance that should be placed on commercial transport facilities as opposed to 
those of the military. This difference in philosophy is the principal factor behind 
the attitude of the Department of Defense in its reply to the Hoover Commission 
recommendations. It is this reason which undoubtedly accounts for their 
failure to either recognize or accept most recommendations in the areas of major 
governmental competition while concurring with some of the minor matters. 

To us, the crux of the problem is the belief of the military that they must 
maintain and operate, in peace as in war, a fully self-contained military trans- 
port system. 

The Department’s present philosophy can best be expressed in the statement 
of Vice Adm. Roscoe F. Good, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, who recently 
told a House of Representatives subcommittee, “Today’s situation is between 
these two extremes (peace and war). In these circumstances, military prudence 
demands that the nucleus be sufficiently large to provide against the most likely 
and most dangerous contingencies.” * 

To do this the military services have created large fleets of planes and ships. 
Once they are in being and under military control, they claim that it is only 
“prudent management” to utilize them to the maximum extent possible. In 
exercising this doctrine, and to justify the existence of military facilities, these 
planes and ships are employed in daily operations which directly compete 
with and parallel the established services of this country’s commercial carriers. 

This practice is not only contrary to the administration’s policy of eliminating 
competition with industry but it is also inconsistent wth the basic principles of 
a strong free enterprise system. 

History has proven that in the event of a national emergency first reliance 
must be placed on our private commercial fleets. It is simply not possible 
to maintain military facilities that can meet any all-out emergency. By attempt- 
ing to raise fleets of such size, a double burden is placed on the taxpayers of the 
Nation. On one band they are asked to pay for subsidies to maintain America’s 
privately owned fleets and, on the other, their defense taxes are used to operate 
Government facilities which needlessly compete with those under private 
operation. 

The chamber does not quarrel with the nucleus fleet concept as we under- 
stand it. However, the inordinate expansion of these fleets as permitted by the 
Department of Defense over the years since World War II is objectionable. 
The American businessman believes that the nucleus fleets should be of limited 
size and geared to perform only where commercial carriers are either not avail- 
able or not equipped to operate. Instead of the nucleus fleet being a limited 
core which can be augmented by privately owned equipment, we submit that it is 
the exact reverse—a fleet of considerable size which in peacetime makes only 
incidental use of available commercial facilities. 

Congress, in both the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, recognized that in the interest of national defense there must be 
strong, privately owned and operated sea and air fleets. The accomplishment 
of this objective is a joint responsibility of the Department of Defense, as well 
as all other agencies of Government which may be involved. The responsibility 
is ignored when primary reliance of the military is placed on its own facilities. 

Our views on this matter are not at all unrealistic. Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, for a great many years has depended entirely on vessels either privately 
owned or operated to carry troops and supplies, and even to serve as fleet auxili- 
ary vessels and oilers. These ships operate with civilian crews. The Admiralty 
performs no service itself that could be remotely compared with the Military 


1 Hearings before a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries to consider the operations of MS'T'S, p. 189, pt. 1, of the report. 
. 
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Sea Transportation Service. Assuredly, if an important naval power such as 
England can function successfully relying entirely on commercial ships for trans- 
port, our reduced nucleus fleet concept could not endanger our country’s defense. 

The facts stated in the Hoover Commission reports and the task-force study 
clearly show that the nucleus organizations operating as the Military Air Trans. 
port Service and the Military Sea Transportation Service have grown steadily 
and to an unreasonable size. Today they are of proportions unrelated to the 
services available to the Government from privately owned sources. 

Specifically, the MATS objective is to have 500 four-engined planes operating 
by mid-1957 in addition to their fleet of twin-engine transports. This would be 
about twice the number of four-engined planes MATS operated in 1951. It is 
estimated that this change in the character and number of the MATS fleet would 
increase its capability 30 to 35 percent over the level of 1954. 

This fleet is employed in both domestic and international service over many 
routes paralleling and competing with those flown by privately owned carriers, 
some of which are also subsidized by the taxpayer. The similarity of the mili- 
tary operation to that of private industry extends even to the point that MATS 
publishes timetables for their various flights. (See attached.) 

There can be no doubt that much of the great volume of freight and passenger 
traffic moved by MATS could be carried by commercial planes. They are willing 
and able to do the job but are not afforded the opportunity. 

A similar situation exists in the operations of the Military Sea Transportation 
Service. In spite of the expressed wishes of Congress, the Navy, through MSTS, 
deems it prudent management to first fill the holds of the nucleus fleet ships. 
As a result, our commercial operators have had to lay up ships, sailors leave to 
seek other employment, and shipyards have to greatly reduce both their capacity 
and their pool of skilled workers. This is a shortsighted attitude in view of the 
critical need for an adequate and healthy merchant marine fleet demonstrated in 
all past national emergencies. 

In summary, we feel the best interests of the Nation dictate that our military 
nucleus fleets be kept at a minimum size and operate only where the private 
fleet cannot. 

To control the situation, we would like to advance this suggestion : 

It is our belief that an adequate system of civilian checks and balances does 
not now exist which would be effective in regulating the tendencies of the mili- 
tary to expand their transport operations to unreasonable limits or to evaluate 
properly the extent of their activities in this field. 

We therefore urge that a semiannual report be rendered to the Congress: by the 
Department of Defense which would detail the size of the military transportation 
facility and the extent and nature of its activity. 

In this way the public interest can be protected against these military excesses 
which threaten to sap the economic strength of the Nation as well as the transpor- 
tation industry this Nation depends upon in time of emergency. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our views to you on these impor- 
tant matters. We would, of course, be pleased to discuss the subject more fully 
with you should you so desire. 

We trust that you will give the opinions presented in this letter your most 
eareful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp CAMPBELL. 


Marcu 28, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Wiison : I have read with considerable interest your recent exchange 
of correspondence with President Eisenhower, in which you reported that 
the Defense Department has concurred entirely or substantially in 85 percent 
of 332 Hoover Commission recommendations affecting your Department. 

Like the President, the national chamber is pleased that the Defense Depart- 
ment has endorsed most of the Commission’s recommendations because adop- 
tion and implementation of these important proposals is a major objective of 
the chamber’s current program of work. We sincerely hope you will do every- 
thing you can to see that these recommendations are implemented promptly. 

On the other hand, a careful analysis of your summary of the Defense De- 
partment’s reaction to the Hoover Commission recommendations discloses some 


rather disturbing facts that I would like to call to your attention. For example: 
° 
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1. Fifty-two of the so-called Hoover Commission recommendations on which 
the Pentagon took a position were nothing more than task-force recommenda- 
tions, some of which were not endorsed by the Commission itself. One task- 
force report (procurement) which the Defense Department endorsed with few 
exceptions won relatively little Commission support. In fact, the Commission’s 
recommendations in part II of its report on business organization of the Defense 
Department flatly reject portions of the Procurement Task Force Report. 

2. Your Department gave “unqualified concurrence” to only 166 (50 percent) 
of the 332 recommendations on which it took a position, and many of these 
proposals were concurred in over the vigorous objections of at least 1 of the 
services, particularly the Navy Department. Furthermore, in many instances, 
you concurred only in the Commission’s objectives but did not go along with 
the related recommendations. 

3. The so-called minor qualifications attached to your endorsement of an- 
other 117 recommendations were major, not minor, in many instances, and 
in some cases were tantamount to rejection of important Commission proposals. 

4. The 49 recommendations on which your Department’s position was ‘“non- 
concurrence or concurrence with substantial qualifications” represent the heart 
of the Commission’s proposals affecting the Defense Department and would 
make possible most of the estimated savings in Defense activities. 

I could cite many other facts and figures illustrating why we believe the 
claim. of 85 percent concurrence is misleading, but these should be sufficient 
to demonstrate why we regard this claim as an inaccurate reflection of the true 
Defense Department position. 

Under the circumstances, the national chamber strongly recommends that 
you direct the military services to restudy the 49 recommendations which your 
Department opposed, as well as the 117 recommendations which were endorsed 
with minor qualifications. We firmly believe that adoption of most of these 
proposals is in the national interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Boyp CAMPBELL, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Mr. Froop. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record. ) 


COMMENDATION OF MR. SHOEMAKER 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Shoemaker, for coming 
here. The hearing is the kind of thing which we do 4 or 5 months a 
vear. As you know, the budget: is so big and has so many ramifica 
tions until it is not an easy job. We have complained from time to 
time and have made studies of what we thought was improper use of 
aircraft. There will always be some improper uses, but I do think the 
Department of Defense is doing a better job all the time and I do 
think their intentions are good. I further think we have some good 
people in the armed services, both civilian and military, who are xood 
Americans and are doing the best they know how. 

I want to say I was very much impressed with your statement. T 
believe you are a good American and that you have a fine grasp of 
this study, and I ‘think your contribution has been very valuable. 

Mr. Suormaxer. Thank you again for letting me be here, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that IT want to make it very 
clear that if the Air Force has a better friend than I am up here, 
if you are talking about dollars, I do not know who it is. I am so 
much your friend that I have asked your people to prepare for me 
the necessary maintenance and operations and personnel statistics so 
that I could introduce an amendment to increase this vear’s appropria- 
tion by $750 million for the Air Force, to be disposed of as you think 
best. T wanted it not to be earmarked for B-52’s, although that will 
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be the tenor of my amendment. The President has made an effort to 
beat me to the punch or, at least, we are thinking along the same 
lines. I think you fellows are belated in it, but I have been after that 
for some months. Under no circumstances do I disagree or am I un- 
happy with the Air Force as an arm of our defense. It is just when 
I run into one of these blind alleys that I try to find out what went 
on. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Fioop. 1 would like to say to Mr. Shoemaker that I am very 
grateful that he has participated in this hearing. I had hoped that 
some airlines people who would be the beneficiaries of whatever we 
are trying to do would be here to help with it. You in no way asa 
railroader could conceivably be a beneficiary of anything we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Snormaker. I am sure that is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

We will resume the hearing at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Wepnespay, Apri 11, 1956. 
AGREEMENT WITH PRESENT MATS PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Scrivner, will you proceed with your interrogation ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Many of these questions have 
been asked and have been raised by this committee before, and we 
have had answers which were, at least in part, satisfactory. When 
we have found fault—and we have found fault with MATS—as far 
as I can recall every time we have raised any of these serious problems 
at all the Department of the Air Force has immediately undertaken 
steps to remedy the situation. 

As mentioned yesterday by Mr. Shoemaker, some of the types of 
freight that were being hauled by MATS has been called to our 
attention on several different occasions when the situation arose and 
steps were undertaken to remedy the problem. 

In an operation this large, which is probably the largest cargo and 
passenger airline in the entire world, there are bound to be some 
things happening which probably should not occur. As long as it is 
operated by human beings there are going to be human errors in judg- 
ment made, and when those situations arise, of course, it is right that 
Mr. Flood or any Member of the Congress who has these matters 
called to his attention should raise these questions. 

Primarily it seems to me what we are faced with today is, as 
pointed out by Mr. Shoemaker, the fact that there must be a military 
decision which is overriding in all other considerations. In other 
words, it is up to the military, who do not know, but can make some 
fairly good estimates of what they will be called unon to do if D-day 
comes. I do not know, and no one else knows. Tlowever, it is up to 
them to decide what type job they are going to be called unon to do, 
how many planes it is going to take to do it, and if their philosophy is 
correct, that they must have almost as many planes on hand at all 
times as would be needed on D-day; that is their decision. 
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Now, of course, as I mentioned yesterday, if we are at peace as we are 
now, there will be more planes required than will be required on D-day. 

One only has two choices: First, to have that number of planes and 
keep them fairly active, and keep the planes in operation, and have 
your people understand the type of operation that they must perform 
and keep your planes and crews in proper condition and training. 

In other words, it is better to use them than have the planes sitting 
on the ground, where they will probably deteriorate faster than they 
will if they are in use. In my judgment, it is just exactly that simple. 

In my opinion, having listened to MATS’ presentation ever since 
the first day it became a separate organization, I am convinced that 
the program which is being followed now, expensive as it is—they are 
all expensive and they are all wasteful when you are preparing for 
war or in a war—is reasonable, and is being operated with a rather 
good degree of efficiency. 


WARTIME DEMANDS FOR AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Secretary, or General Smith, do either of you have any- 
thing further to add, either on or off the record, to the statements made 
yesterday morning, most of which were off the record, relative to what 
your demands and needs for D-day and for the first year thereafter 
will be? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Scrivner, I would like to just think out loud off 
the record as to what we can put on the record, if that is what you 
seek. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see, General, some of the questions which 
have been asked naturally arise in the minds not only of the public 
but in the minds of the various Members of Congress. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Scrivner, it seems to me that the most important 
basic fact to recognize in connection with any understanding of the 
need for MATS and MATS’ operations is the D-day requirement for 
military airlift. As the committee has been advised, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have determined airlift requirements for each of the first 12 
months of hostilities in the event of war. Some of these periods are 
more critical than others, but it appears that we have a capability of 
airlift which, utilizing the full military air transport force plus the 
CRAF fleet of some 317 4-engine transports would supply substan- 
tially the determined requirement upon the commencement of war. 
May I proceed off the record, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Dovetas. As indicated by the percentages given off the record, 
I believe it is clear that the MATS lift is essential to our war plans, 
particularly during the critical periods when reaction time is so im- 
portant. In addition to that, we have a good many problems to recog- 
nize in connection with improving this lift, both as to range of aircraft 
and as to capability of handling all of the materials which we would 
like to have handled on D-day. A large part of the fleet is still com- 
posed of C-54 aircraft, but we are moving into more modern, advanced 
type of transports. 

Mr. Scrivner. It seems rather strange to me that some persons who 
are raising these questions about the MATS operation being too large 
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and having too many planes, not very long ago were disturbed because 
we did not have enough airlift with which to take some of our infantry 
divisions overseas, together with equipment and supplies. So there 
are two sides to it; but let us look at the other side of MATS. 

What would happen when D-day came if you were today to cut 
down MATS—I am talking now about the transport end of it in 
particular—to just exactly the number of planes you had to have to 
carry on peacetime transport of troops and cargo ? 

Mr. Doveuas. It is a little hard to say exactly what the requirement 
for peacetime transport of troops and cargo is, because it varies a 
good deal even from month to month, based upon the troop activities. 

For instance, you can have a change of forces stationed in the Far 
East or in Europe which would alter the plan. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, but you can give a pretty good estimate as to 
cutting it down to the bare minimum. 

Mr. Doveuas. At the present time, operating MATS as it is op- 
erated with what approximates an across-the-board 4-hour-a-day util- 
ization, we do not have an adequate lift to meet all the requirements 
to which you refer. In addition we are presently contracting with 
commercial carriers to supply lift both on the North Atlantic and on 
the Pacific. We are not in a position to cut down MATS and still 
meet the requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I did not make my point clear: It is quite 
evident that if we were just talking about peacetime operations and 
if we were not in the buildup of the Air Force and looking forward to 
D-day that there are many things which we are.now transporting by 
air which would not have to be so transported. As a matter of just 
common logic we could cut down the number of planes in MATS 
just to meet our peacetime needs; could we not? 

Mr. Dovucias. We may be carrying some things which are not 
essential. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us just wipe out any possibility or probability 
of war whatsoever, and shake it down to your normal peacetime rou- 
tine. If that were done there is not any question in my mind but 
what you could cut down the number of ships you are flying quite 
considerably. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Congressman, there is a serious question in my 
mind as to the extent we could do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not going to argue with you about it, but I am 
telling you what my logic and commonsense tells me. 

Mr. Dovetas. We do move things sometimes that should not move 
by air, but at the same time I think we do not move many things that 
we should move by air; I have in mind military personnel, depend- 
ents, high priority and high value items such as engines and other 
material, because moving those by air results in an overall savings 
in pipelines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but it only saves it once. We are not kidding 
ourselves on that. It saves it once when you cut down the pipeline, 
of course. 

Mr. Douetas. Well, in part the saving is one time, but if air trans- 
portation permits us to get along with fewer personnel, the personnel 
thus eliminated represent a continuing saving every month. 

Mr. Scrivner. What I am trying to draw is a picture that the 
average man on the street sees. I am trying to make it as plain and 
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simple as I possibly can, namely, if we were shaken down into a normal 
peacetime routine, there are many things that we now transport by 
air that we should not be transporting by air because time would be 
no element whatsoever. We would not be faced with the require- 
ment of training crews and maintaining all this fleet and everything. 
What I am trying to draw out it simply this: If we were shaken down 
into a peacetime period we would have a considerably fewer num- 
ber of planes flying, and flying is the most expensive way of trans- 
porting, but where would we be then if we did meet D-day tomorrow ? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think we would be in trouble. 

Mr. ScrivNer. What kind of trouble / 

Mr. Doueias. We would be unable to carry out the plans that we 
think are essential to the national defense. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, when you reach the situation you 
are now facing and when you say we are building this fleet up to meet 
the D-day requirements, you are trying to avoid a shortage of air trans- 
portation ; are you not ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is your selling point on maintaining it at the 

capacity or near the capac ‘ity which you will need on D-day ? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. I think it is quite possible that mili- 
tary forces of the United States as presently deployed could use as 
much airlift, whether civil or military, as they are using today. If 
it were not for the wartime requirement for airlift—which would have 
to be available immediately to support the military effort of the United 
States, with no advance warning and no time to build up a transport 
or ganization—it might be possible to modify the MATS transport op- 
eration. It might be possible, theoretically, to establish the peacetime 
airlift capability of MATS on a residual basis—that is, to provide 
for the peacetime airlift which the commercial carriers could or should 
not handle, for one reason or another. However, this would be a dan- 
gerously fallacious approach. As we have stressed previously, the 
size of the MATS transport operation depends upon the requirements 
for airlift on and immediately after D-day, taking full account of 
those missions suitable for nonmilitary aircraft and crews and the 

capability of CRAF to meet the requirements. 

Once MATS is established at the size necessary to support the re- 
quirements of D-day and the per iod immediately followi ing, the peace- 
time mission becomes one of using the lift available in order to provide 
training and promote combat readiness. The MATS peacetime air- 
lift is, therefore, a byproduct and the peacetime contract operation is 
a residual requirement. We should be entirely clear that the necessity 
for increasing the size of MATS is to meet the D-day requirement. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the only justification that there is for it 
being maintained at its present size, or even increasing it. Without 
that, you have no ground to stand upon at all. As one member of 
Congress, f would not pay the cost that is involved as compared to 
surface transport if it were not for the necessity of saving time. I 
just would not do it because this is the most expensive way in the 
world to move cargo. That is just hornbook. There is no argument 
about that. 

Mr. Doveras. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we justify it on two grounds: First, the savings 
in time and the shortening of the pipeline which we only shorten once. 
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Mr. Doveuas. I think it is really worth saying that if shortening the 
pipeline permits the Air Force to operate, let us say, with 50,000 less 
personnel, just to take an arbitrary figure, that 50,0U0 is not a one-shot 
savings but it is a continuing saving, sir. But 1 wholeheartedly agree 
with what I understand is your position that the basic, fundamental] 
reason for a big MATS transport fleet is to have lift in being and 
ready to meet essential D-day requirements. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COOPERATION BETWEEN THE AIR FORCE AND THE NAVY IN MATS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. How close does the Air Force, and particularly the 
air transport end of MATS, work with the Navy to prevent duplica- 
tion in the efforts ? 

Mr. Doveras. I would like to ask General Smith, who is in constant 
contact with the Department of the Navy, to answer that question if 
he will. 

General Smiru. The main extent to which we work is in cross-serv- 
icing each other. The Navy determines its own routes and its sched- 
ules separate and distinct from MATS. 

Mr. Scrivner. Theoretically, when this started out it was supposed 
to be a unified program undertaken in order to eliminate such dupli- 
cation as having a Navy plane flying the same route and maybe at 
nearly the same time as MATS did. That was one reason why you 
have some naval officers in MATS. My recollection is that some of 
the various elements of MATS are commanded by naval officers. 

General Smittr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The question has been raised many times as to wheth- 
er or not this is the purpose of MATS in unification. 

If so, then why should there be the air transport operations by the 
Navy ? 

General Smrru. I am unable to answer that one, sir, unless Captain 
Robertson wishes to do so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Captain Ropertson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ABUSES IN USE OF MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, General, you have read many of these com- 
ments about some of the abuses which have occurred. ‘This committee 
has raised some of them in times past about the types of air freight you 
carried. You have heard the story about the ping-pong balls which 
has been repeated so many times that 1 even hesitate to mention it 
again. What do you in your position or those with you in MATS do 
to paeeent such activities that are subject quite properly to criticism ? 

Yeneral Smiru. Well, of course, we work on the principle, Mr. 
Scrivner, that we are the common carrier and when the Departments 
and theaters call for the freight, we carry it. However, where we see 
abuses, we call that to the attention of either the Departments or to 
the attention of the theater, and they generally have a story behind 
each item. 
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I would say from my observation, although we strive for perfection, 
there are few errors; but I would say that 99.5 percent of the freight 
is valid. 

Mr. Garuock. I think, Mr. Scrivner, the real answer on that is that 
the effort has got to be made not with MATS but with AMC, and the 
personnel people, to crank in the right kind of freight. Then they 
must crank it back into the procurement cycle, so that this lift is being 
utilized to cut down on procurement and thereby seeing that the kind 
of lift is generated is worthwhile. 

Based upon my experience, when you are not putting enough of the 
right kind of freight in that someone always has some of these orders 
for low priority and want to use air shipment. 

However, if the procurement program is started on the basis that 
full utilization is going to be made of the space that is available for 
movement of high value items; there will not be space for other types 
of material. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do the Air Materiel Command flights tie in 
with MATS? 

General Smirn. Sir, they have a service that delivers their materiel 
into the ports either by rail, bus or by air, and we pick it up at our 
aerial ports. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not that be a MATS operation instead 
of an AMC operation ? 

General Smirn. It is an operation, sir, that not only includes deliv- 
eries to the aerial ports but also to our own interdepot service, as well 
as other bases, and MATS has generally been confined to overseas 
operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. They fly materiel overseas. 

Mr. Dovuetas. I think it is important to insert here that the AMC 
operation is a 100-percent contract operation. 

General Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all right, but they do fly materiel overseas. 
[ have seen flights leaving Oklahoma City destined for an overseas 
base. 

Mr. Dove.as. I did not think they did. I would like to check that, 
Mr. Schrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I wastold. Of course, I did not follow 
the flight. 

General Smirn. If the materiel was being sent overseas, I would 
say it was a very unusual occasion. 

(The following additional information was furnished :) 

The Air Materiel Command airlifts cargo domestically to our APOE’s. This 
is accomplished primarily by contract carriers. AMC also accomplishes some 
overseas flights to meet certain special airlift requirements for which they have 
assigned responsibilities. 

Mr. Dovenas. Unless that has happened very recently, they ordi- 
narily go to aerial ports. 

Mr. Scrtvner. That is what I thought, too, but when this came up 
I was told this flight was headed for an overseas base in Morocco. 
They may have meant items of equipment for other purposes and 
that such equipment was headed there instead of the flight itself. L 
did not go into it further at the time. 

Mr. Gariock. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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DESCRIPTIVE DESIGNATION OF MATS 


Mr. Scrivner. As we were told yesterday, MATS as such includes 
air-sea rescue, weather, aerial and medical evacuation and several] 
other operations, and that is probably where some confusion has arisen 
about the size of the MATS operation. 

Perhaps we should either change the designation some way so that 
it would be more descriptive of all the activities or just change the 
designation of that particular portion of the operation that relates to 
the air transport of personnel and cargo. I raised the question yester- 
day but I would like to have it here once more. There are two things 
involved: First, if you are going to capitalize the air transport end 
of it, that portion must of necessity be divorced from all the other 
activities; is that correct ? 


General Smrru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
MILITARY ASPECT OF MATS ITS PRIMARY FACTOR 


Mr. Scrivner. The other question is this: Is there any way that 
you can possibly—considering the need for air transport not only now 
but the potential need for D-day—divorce the military aspects from 
the air transport operations as compared to civilian transport 
operations ? 

In other words, what I am trying to get at is this: Is not the military 
aspect the primary factor? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; it is. Our preparations and our constant 
state of readiness are the overriding considerations. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MATL 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I would like in order to save time, since 
that is of the essence, to put these matters in the record. The first one 
is an excerpt from the Senate report, concurred in by the CAB, dated 
February 23, 1956. 

T do not know, Mr. Secretary, offhand, whether you are acquainted 
with that or not. That is the Senate report having to do with the 
Department of Defense. 

It is operated independently of the Military Air Transport Services in direct 
competition with certified international overseas and domestic air carriers, 
despite the fact that the Department has frequently expressed to the Board its 
need for the continuation and expansion of commercial air services to many parts 
of the world. 

In December 1954 the Department of Defense began transferring oversens 
military mail to commercial carriers. The General Accountaing Office is un- 
aware of any similar plan to transfer passengers and cargo not directly related 
to military requirements, and believes that there might be a significant reduction 
in subsidies if the available traffic now carried by military airlines were trans- 
ferred where possible to United States certificated commercial air carriers. 
The Board concurs in the view expressed by the General Accounting Office. 

In that connection, Mr. Secretary, and since we made that transfer, 
yesterday we had considerable discussion about it. We have this 
great organization and craft, people and gas, and we certainly ought 
to use it, which on the face makes pretty good talk. 

Since we transferred mail to these certificated commercial carriers 
and if all those facts were true, what was the theory behind the mail 
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transfer? If you fellows were all available, ready, willing, and eager, 
why did you transfer the mail, and since you did transfer the mail, 
can you tell me the theory for that transfer and why do you not also 
transfer passengers and the ¢ ‘argo? Why not? 

Mr. Gartock. I believe that matter of the amount of mail that we 
arranged to have hauled by the certificated lines came up some time 
ago. As I recall, MATS did not have the capacity to haul every- 
thing that was available and there was a certain amount of it going 
by contract carrier all the time. It is the fundamental responsibility 
of the Post Office Department for hauling mail. We are not letter 
carriers. So, it was determined, with the Post Office Department, 
that substantially better mail service would result if we moved the 
mail by contract carrier out of the port of New York instead of it 
having to go up to Westover and take its turn in our priority system. 
At the same time it was the kind of cargo the certificated carriers 
could easily handle and it left MATS with the passengers and part 
of the mail—not all of it, but part of it—and still kept MATS capacity 
utilized. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not do the same thing with cargo? Why 
do you not do the same thing to some degree within reason with cargo 
and passengers for the same reason ? 

Mr. Gartock. We do. We contract all the time for passengers and 
cargo airlift. 

Mr. Frioop. Well, now, of course, I do not want to open up this 
old chestnut about mail. I know you are not mail carriers, but I 
also know that when you receive the burden of the mail you have 
Pan—Am and TWA take it over at 57.1 cents, and I understand there 
is a whole handful of carriers who would be glad to take it over for 
half of that. That is an old chestnut. We went into that for a long 
time. 

Mr. Gartock. That isa problem for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Fioop. But you and I know how it is being done. 

Mr. Dovetas. It is probably between CAB 

Mr. Fioop. However, that was the reason, and since you are avail- 
able and since.the mail was taken out, I cannot see why cargo and 
passengers cannot be given to the certificated airlines, whoever they 
are, for the same re ason, and I do not care who. 

Mr. Gartock. The main thing is that substantial numbers of pas- 
sengers and large amounts of cargo are hauled by the certificated 
lines all the time. 

Mr. Fioop. But not in the same degree that mail is handled by them. 
Why not? 

Mr. Dovetas. I think I can, perhaps, throw some light on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. 

Mr. Dovetas. The mail pay on international lines is still to a con- 
siderable extent, as I understand it, a subsidy payment, and if they 
do not carry the mail and get paid on a ton-mile basis, which is in 
effect in some situations, they would have to be paid on a plane-mile 
basis, as international carriers have been paid from time to time. 
From the CAB point of view and the Government point of view, 
there is some advantage in having carriers carry mail which they, in 
effect, will be paid for anyway. They will be paid to some extent 
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anyway. So they might as well do the carrying and it keeps in the 
control of CAB the normal method of providing a subsidy for our 
American-flag carriers to the extent that the regulatory authority 
thinks is desirable. 

Now, you say why do we not put passengers and cargo in the same 
way on our own international carriers, and you point out that the need 
for a subsidy would be somewhat reduced if we did so. That is per- 
fectly true, but the Government then instead of paying a relatively 
small subsidy would find itself paying the full fare or full cost of 
transportation for a large number of passengers and a very large 
cargo tonnage. 

Mr. Froop. You realize that I am merely restating our original 
questions of yesterday in an entirely different way. That still begs 
the question. 

Mr. Dovenas. Here is still a problem of a reasonable balance. 

Mr. Fioop. Thereby hangs the tale. 

All right, Mr. Chairman, I have for the record these two letters 
that I wrote to Mr. Wilson and replies from Secretary Lanphier 
and replies from Secretary McNeil, which he considers replies to 
certain of the questions that I asked. 

In addition to that, Mr. Secretary, yesterday I raised the question 
of the difference between the domestic and international problems 
insofar as the regulations on traffic were concerned. and I have re- 
ceived a reply from Mr. Lanphier which states in his letter here the 
Defense Department’s position, further explaining as you did, the 
distinction between international and domestic control and I want to 
insert that. I do not know if you have seen it. 


Mr. Dovetas. I do not believe I have, Mr. Flood. 
Mr. Fioop. It extends your position. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS OVERSEAS 


Now, I would like to direct your attention, Mr. Secretary, to the 
last page of Mr. McNeil’s letter to me in reply to my letter to him. 

This deals with the total number of Army and Air Force depend- 
ents flown in each direction between the United States and Europe. 
We have asked about that. Yesterday we were not clear about it. 
Mr. McNeil has written me and has given me that information. The 
question was raised by one of my colleagues and not by me. I raised 
the question in a letter a couple of months ago. Someone asked, I 
think the chairman, to what extent had there ‘been a progressive in- 
crease, if any, in recent years. I have here a reply to my letter. 

In April of 1955 the total outbound traffic for Army and Air Force 
dependents was 2,619. Inbound, 3,458. 

In March of 1955, outbound, 2,857; inbound, 3,360. 

In 1956, outbound for April, 3,869; inbound, 3,571. 

In March 1956, outbound, 4,737; inbound, 2,381, 

The numbers flown by commercial planes as distinguished from 
the number flown by MATS planes for the same period—and these 
figures are given to me by Mr. McNeil—are as follows: 

“In April 1955, the commercial people flew 5,493 and MATS flew 
584. 

In March of 1955 the commercial people flew 5,705 and MATS 
flew 512. 





Now, in 1956 you find an extraordinary increase. In April of 1956 
the commercial ‘people flew 3,296 and MATS flew 4,144. 

Mr. Dovetas. In April ? 

Mr. Froop. In April of 1956. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is an estimate? 

Mr. Frioop. Oh, yes. I asked him that. 

In March of 1956 the number flown by commercial planes was 5,548 
and the number flown by MATS planes was 1,570. 

So, between March of 1956 and April projected for 1956 the differ- 
ence is 1.570 for March and 4,144 for April. That is quite an increase 
in MATS. 

During that period of time I did not receive the information. I 
do not make any comment on that. I do not know what it means. 
At this point in the record I would like to insert the correspondence. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 9, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. SecreTARY: Cou'd you please explain to me why, for the month of 
Mareh 1956, the Military Air Transnort Service has, for the first time, turned 
down and left unused a great deal of pressurized space offered by commercial 
airlines for flying Army dependents across the North Atlantic, while MATS 
itself, in its own Government-owned planes, has taken over a larve part of the 
business which formerly went to the various commercial operators? 

This recent trend in MATS appears to represent Government getting into 
business on a very large scale a reversal of the general policy which you have 
from time to time espoused before our Committee on Appropriations. 

Apvarently, MATS in its Government-owned planes is not confining itself 
simply to one-way loads across the Atlantic, but even if it were, it would, of 
course, be an illusion to say that hurrying MATS planes back empty cost the 
Government nothing as compared with a charge for ferry mileage for commercial 
aircraft. Naturally the purchase of the planes and their upkeep is expensive 
to the taxpayers, and it appears to me that this type of traffic which requires 
pressurized cabin space, hot meals, nurses, etc., is something that is much better 
left to the various commercial operators who bid for it. 

As you know, our committee is presently engaged in hearings on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation, and I would like to have an adequate answer to 
this question promptly so as to be able to judge the appropriation properly. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANTEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 


Fesrrary 21, 1956. 
Hon, CHARLES E. WILSON, 


Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. . 


Dear Mr. Secretary: With further reference to my letter February 9, 1956 
to you, I am wondering what the reason is for the policy laid down in the De- 
partment of Defense Instruction 450,023, dated February 2, 1956, which states 
that use of commercial air transportation shall not take precedence over use of 
planes owned by the Military Air Transport Service outside the continental 
United States. In your directive 4500.9, which covers transportation within the 
continental United States, there is no such statement of policy. I wonder why 
such a statement could be justified for transportation outside the United States? 

Is there any evidence that transportation by the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice is cheaper than by commercial air charter service? 

Sincerely yours, 


DANIEL J. Fioon, M. (. 





Marcu 7, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I regret to say that I have as yet received no reply to 
my letter of February 9 to you, asking why, for the month of March 1956, the 
Military Air Transport Service has, for the first time, turned down and let go 
unused, a great deal of pressurized space on commercial airlines for flying 
Army dependents across the North Atlantic, while MATS itself, in its Govern- 
ment-owned planes, has taken over a larger part of the business which formerly 
went to the various commercial operators. 

Since I have as yet received no reply, I am attaching a copy of my letter of 
February 9 to you. 

From friends of the Hoover Commission report, I understand that in the 
meantime, while my inquiry of February 9 was being let go unanswered, on 
approximately March 2, 1956, MATS announced plans for the month of April 
1956 and it will be carrying in its Government-owned planes a still larger volume 
of the Army dependents who formerly traveled on commercial airlines. 

It is my further understanding that the Army specifications for planes to 
carry dependents require pressurized cabin planes, plus passenger configurations, 
equipped with galleys for hot meals, nurses, etc., and therefore that this type 
of transport is far more suited to commercial lines than it is to aircraft sup- 
posedly purchased for wartime military purposes. However, what appears to 
be happening is that MATS is plushing up a fleet of planes for passenger work 
even though this plushing will reduce their military usefulness in war and 
intrude on commercial airline enterprise in peace. 

I wish to make it clear that I am favoring no one airline or group of airlines 
but am simply interested in securing the facts on how far MATS has recently 
intruded on the business of all commercial airlines in opposition to the very 
clear recommendations of the Hoover report. 

So that I can compare what is going on this year with the situation @ year 
ago, I would appreciate it if your office could furnish me, within a week, with 
the figures for March and April 1955, and the figures for March and April 1956, 
under present plans and contract awards, showing for each month: 

a, The total number of Army dependents flown in each direction between here 
and Europe. 

b. The number flown by commercial planes. 

ec. The number flown by MATS planes. 

I would also appreciate an answer to my question of February 21, 1956, which 
read: “Is there any evidence that transportation by the Military Air Transport 
Service is cheaper than by commercial air charter service?” 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. Froop. 


WASHINGTON 25, D. C., April 4, 1956. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Fioop: This is in reply to your letter of February 27, 1956, inquiring 
regarding the difference in application of Department of Defense policy to the 
use of commercial transportation within the United States as prescribed in 
Department of Defense Directive No. 4500.9, and the provisions of Department of 
Defense Instruction No. 4500.23 as it pertains to passenger movements by air 
outside the United States. The specific nature of your inquiry was concerned 
with the differences in justification in Department of Defense Instruction No. 
4500.23 which in effect states that commercial air transportation overseas shall 
not take precedence over the use of planes owned by the Military Air Transport 
Service. In addition, you also inquired as to whether there is any evidence that 
transportation by the Military Air Transport Service is cheaper than by com- 
mercial air charter service. 

With respect to the priority given to the use of commercial air within the 
United States as provided for in Department of Defense Directive No. 4500.9 the 
reason for this policy is that the military have historically been able to rely upon 
the resources of domestically operated transportation companies to meet their 
transportation requirements in the event of an emergency. On the contrary, in 
international transportation the United States Government or the military has 
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historically been required to maintain in being and operation, transportation 
resources including ocean and air which would serve as the nucleus lift capabil- 
itv to immediately meet emergencies in distant places. Since this resource at the 
present time insofar as air is concerned is represented by the capability of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, and that capability represents an enormous invest- 
ment on the part of the American taxpayer, it is essential that its prudent use 
and efficient management be dictated in the interest of reducing the overall 
transportation costs to the taxpayers in maintaining the Armed Forces overseas. 
It is this latter premise which justifies the distinction contained policywise in the 
Department of Defense Instruction No. 4500.23 as against Department of Defense 
Directive No. 4500.9. 

Regarding your inquiry as to whether there is any evidence the transporation 
by the Military Air Transport Service is cheaper than the commercial air charter 
service, there is no evidence available which could conclusively prove that one 
is cheaper than the other. Again on this point, since the Department of Defense 
must maintain a nucleus in the interest of national defense, it goes without ques- 
tion that the Department of Defense can acquire more efficient and economic use 
of this resource by using the capacity available and not permit it to go unused 
and simultaneously purchase commercial transportation. 

If there is additional information you desire we shall be glad to develop it. 

Sincerely, 
R. C. LANPHIER, Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Supply and Logistics). 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 10, 1956. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. FLoop: Reference is made to your letter of March 7, 1956, to the 
Secretary of Defense in regard to the transportation of Army dependents in 
transatlantic flights via Military Air Transport Service. 

As in the case of your letter of February 9, 1956, on the same subject, which 
was replied to on March 27, 1956, the matter of inquiry was referred to As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Pike, as pertaining to his area of supply and 
logistics. With reference to the fourth paragraph of your March 7, 1956, letter, 
Mr. Pike furnished the following information: 

“Some Military Air Transport Service aircraft are being used for thrice-weekly 
passenger service between Washington and Frankfurt via the Azores and Paris. 
Experience has shown that this service is needed to carry the large number 
of Government passengers moving between the National Capital and Europe. 
Also, the four aircraft being used on this schedule have been fitted with certain 
interior improvements for passenger comfort. Examples of such improvements 
are the installation of comfortable seats, reading lights, enlarged latrines, galley 
(coffee and soups), rugs, and curtains for windows. These items are considered 
necessary for comfort, however, this equipment is removable so that the aircraft 
can be converted for air evacuation or cargo in an emergency. 

“Regarding the question of galleys, four of the Atlantic service DC—6’s have 
been equipped to permit serving hot lunches (that is, heat up previously pre- 
pared and frozen lunches) instead of the cold box lunches that have been 
provided heretofore. This is on a service test basis at the present time, but 
it is planned to establish it for all long-duration MATS passenger flights in 
the future. There are several advantages, but the principal reason behind 
the decision to adopt this service is that it will also provide passengers with 
hot, nourishing, sanitary meals and it will also eliminate the waste encountered 
with the box-lunch system. Reimbursement for such service is obtained from 
the passengers, as provided by section 618, Public Law 189 (88d Cong.).” 

In reply to your request in the sixth paragraph of your letter pertaining to 
the number of Army dependents flown across the North Atlantic in the corre- 
sponding months of March and April of 1955 and 1956, Mr. Pike has furnished 
the following tabulated available data: 








March | April | March | 





Total number of Army and Air Force dependents flown 
in each direction between the United States and Eu- | 
| 


rope: | | 
Outbound | , 737 | 3, 869 | 1 2, 857 | 
Inbound oe a 3, 571 | 13, 360 
Number flown by comvercial planes_-___-..-------.---- 5, 3, 296 | 5, 705 | 
Number flown by MATS planes..-..............----.-- | ,é 4, 144 1512 | 
| 


1 Nu nber flown by MATS represent Air Force devendents only; a record of the number of Army depend 
ents transported by MATS is not readily available from MATS or Army records maintained in March and 
and April 1955. At that time Ary was contracting for their own transportation with commercial airlines 
and MATS did not maintain records as at present on number of ‘‘dependents”’ separate from all other types 
of passengers flown, At any rate, it is believed “dependents” flown by MATS at that time would have 
represented a comparatively low percentaze of total passengers flown by MATS. 


I have been informed that a reply was made by Mr. Pike on March 30, 1956, 
to your February 27, 1956, letter to the Secretary of Defense, containing the 
same question as in the last paragraph of your March 7, 1956, letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. McNEIL. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1956. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLoop, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Frioop: This is in reply to your letter of March 16, 1956, regarding 
the frequency of Military Air Transport Service flights and a request for copies 
of their schedules. 

In regard to the number of flights set up by MATS to Frankfurt and Paris 
during March and April greatly exceeding the frequencies listed in the quarterly 
timetables, all the facts regarding this matter are being developed and you will 
be informed of the results as soon as they are obtained. 

The Military Air Transport Service has been requested to send directly to 
you copies of the monthly timetables of the different divisions of MATS for the 
period January 1955 through April and to also send you copies of the monthly 
and quarterly timetables of MATS and any changes and revisions as they are 
issued in the future. 

Sincerely, 
TT: PoPrme. 


Marcu 16, 1956. 
Hon. T. P. PIKE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, Supply and Logistics, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PIKE: Thank you for your letter of March 15. 

What I really wanted as per my request of February 29, 1956, was not the 
quarterly schedule but the monthly schedule of the Military Air Transport 
System for the period betwecn January 1955 and April 1956. 

I would appreciate it if you would not only send me this material for the 
past but would also send me regularly in the future 2 copies both of the 
quarterly schedule and of the monthly bulletins for MATS for each month in 
the future, together with 2 copies of such changes or modifications in the time- 
tables as may be issued. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Dovetas. I think it is possible a MATS representative may 
have some fairly ready explanation. If not, I would like to call 
attention and put into the record here a brief reference to the increase 
in contract operations by MATS for overseas carriage of passengers 
and cargo during the period from February to May. 
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You remember we showed you a chart yesterday and I think that 
the significance of what Mr. Flood has read indicating a big increase 
in MATS carriage is affected materially if you will also realize the 

very substantial increase in contract carriage. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. In April of 1955 MATS flew 584 of these people that 
I mentioned; during April 19: 56. I am advised, it will fly 4,444. In 
April 1955 the commercial people flew 5,493 and in April of 1956 it is 
projected that the commercial people will fly 3,296. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Froop. This is in a letter from Mr. McNeil to me. 

General Wirison. Our requirements are developed each month by the 
JMTC and in those requirements are oftentimes special exercises in 
support of SAC. In some months they are very heavy; in some 
months they are very light. 

To go back to 195: 5—and I do not have the figures for that year, but I 
do for this year—in 1955 in all probability our requirements in sup- 
port of SAC were quite heavy and we had to devote our transports 
for that purpose, thereby only having 584 passengers for that month 
in 1955 and a corresponding large increase in the commercial in 1955. 

In April of 1956 we have had a rather light month for the SAC sup- 
port missions, and therefore the availability of our transports for pas- 
senger operations was there, and available for that kind of traffic. We 
then had some 4,144, as Mr. Flood stated in April of 1956, and 3,296 
for the commercial planes which makes up the total requirement as 
allocated by the JMTC. 

Mr. Manon. Could you explain for the record what you mean by 
the Strategic Air Command support? How do you arrive at that? d 
Why do you do it? I think I know, but I think it ought to be clear 
in the record. 

General Witson. Each month the Strategic Air Command has a 
number of rotational movements to overseas areas from which they can 
carry out their training and special exercises that involve MATS’s 
support. They vary anywhere from 1 to 2 wings in 1 month to as 
high as 5 or 6 rotation wings in special exercises. We pick up pas- 
sengers and cargo obviously on each of the trips. 

As you saw from the charts yesterday a typical mission involved 
some 15 C-124’s and 21 C-118’s. When these exercises involve 2 and 3 
wings at a time they may be very much congested in 1 part of a month, 
taking a great deal of our capability in a certain period during the 
month, at which time then they must augment it by the commerci: al car- 
riers to insure a steady flow of passengers and cargo to the theater. 

Mr. Manon. Is that all the comment you have to make on the 
question raised by Mr. Flood ? 

General Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What about the other questions raised in this area? 

General Witson. The same explanation is substantially true for 
these other months that were mentioned. 
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DETERMINATION OF MATS WORKLOAD 


Mr. Suerparp. You are functioning as a service agency; are you 
not ? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you determine your workload? 

General Witson. No. 

Mr. Suerrearp. Consequently the fluctuation of your passenger serv- 
ice up and down is predicated by the demand made upon your service 
by those who have the right to ask your service to respond; is that not 
true? 

General Smrru. Yes. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insofar as the reasoning is concerned back of what 
makes this accentuated load versus the deviation load, that is beyond 
your control? 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. That has its origin in the policymaking group; 
that not true? 

General Smirn. Yes. 

Mr. Suerrarp. It seems to me we have the wrong group here if you 
want to go into the details because they are merely functioning as a 
service agency and those making the rules and regulations are the 
people responsible for the idiosyncracies. 

Mr. Manon. We have Secretary Douglas here. 

Mr. Snepparv. He does not make the rules. They are issued above 
his head. 

Mr. Fioop. I am the Devil’s advocate. I am on both sides. I do 
not know who makes the rules. I just simply asked the question. 

Mr. Gartock. This is a perfect example of the fact that MATS 
exists for a military operation. When the military operation comes 
up, MATS takes care of that first, and if it has any airlift capability 
left over, it does other useful things. One month it may not have 
very much available capacity to move passengers; another month it 
may have a great deal of such space available. In the month that we 
have a large amount of such space we use it; in the month that we do 
not have as much, we augment it with contract operations. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS OF COMMERCIAL AIRLINES 


Mr. Manon. Is it clear in the record what you mean when you are 
talking about so many passengers being moved commerci: lly ? ¢ Are 
you talking about passengers moved for the Department of Defense? 

General Wirson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It would be interesting to know how many people 
move in and out of this country in commercial aircraft just on mis- 
sions of their own—on the regular commercial airlines. Do you 
know, General, about how many people go in and out of this country 
per month on the various overseas airlines like American Airlines and 
Pan American ? 

General Wiison. Department of Defense passengers? 

Mr. Manon. No. 

General Smirn. We can obtain that information. 

Mr. Manon. How can you be in this business without knowing a 


little about it ? 





General Smiru. We would not have the accurate figure. However, 
MATS carried 600,000 passengers last year and I would say offhand 
that the commercial airlines carried 4 times as many. 

Mr. Marron. You would say as a guess that many ¢ 

General Smitn. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Will you give us a good estimate ? 

General SmirH. That was on international carriers only. 

Mr. Froop. I would just like to mention that my sole source of 
information is the CAB because I sit on that subcommittee, and the 
Department of Defense and the Air Force. I have no other source of 
information except what they give me. I do not want any other 
source, 

As I mentioned yesterday I have written to the president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. I saw a statement by him in 
the Washinton paper last week and his reply was just delivered to 
me now dealing with the position of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on this general problem. Today I received the letter 
by messenger; his reply to me. 

It is said in this letter: 

The military argument that all the transport aircraft of MATS are essential 
to national defense should be recognized as invalid. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have an answer to that comment. 

Mr. Frioop. Suppose I let you read this letter, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


ORIGIN OF OVERSEAS TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. If I may interrupt, who fixes the policies which re- 
quire heavy movements overseas such as a SAC operation? Of course, 
the military transport people do not fix the policy, they just do what 
they are told todo. Who fixes the policy? Iam referring to the matter 
that Mr. Sheppard brought up a few moments ago. It is very 
pertinent. 

General Cannanan. There are two elements to the question. The 
first one is that the Joint Military Transportation Committee, which 
is an agency of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, actually establishes the poli- 
cies and they allocate available airlift « capacity. 

The second element has to do with the Strategic Air Command rota- 
tional movements, which were referred to as causing some fluctuation 
in the available airlift. The Strategic Air Command rotation sched- 
ule is based upon recommendations made to headquarters, USAF, 
by the commander of the Strategic Air Command. ‘Those schedules 
are worked out and approved by the Chief of Staff. This has to do 
with the rotation, particularly. of the Strategic Air Command and, to 
a lesser degree, of the Tactical Air Command—rotation of these units 
to overseas areas for = a aaa and to maintain that combat 
potential in those overseas are 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the vetlel 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard has just presented to you a question 
which you have answered as to your responsibility im the moving of 
people and traffic. Your statement is that traffic which you move is 
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moved under the direction of higher authority, but of course you do 
move certain personnel and cargo for the purpose of maintaining your 
operation in a satisfactory state ? 

General Smirn. Yes. Generally speaking, the en route support 
which is minor and incidental, such as the movement of engines, spare 
parts required to keep the fleet moving en route, is done on my own 
initiative. It is very minor. All the other lifts, even to the en route 
passengers, are allocated by the JMTC. 

Mr. Manon. An arm of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General Smirn. Yes. 

Mr, Manon. In other words, if what you are doing is wrong it is 
more or less the fault of the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General SmirH. I execute their orders. 

Mr. Dove tas. The commands should perhaps be added. To make 
this clear, in almost a single sentence, I think we can say that MATS 
advises the Joint Military Transnortation Committee of space that 
will be available. The Joint Military Transportation Committee 
deals with the requirement asserted by the overseas commanders for 
transportation and then makes the allocation to those overseas com- 
manders in the light of the space and the requirements that it is 
familiar with as asserted by all the overseas commanders. 

Mr. Manon. I did not want to take the witness away from Mr. 
Flood but at this stage it seems to me, if it is satisfactory with him, 
you should read the sentences of that letter and comment on them, 


PLACING OF COMMERCIAL AIRLINES UNDER MILITARY CONTROL 


Mr. Doveras. I will be happy to do so. TI have not read the wholo 
letter since it was handed me, but I would like to comment on tho 
sentence that calls particularly for comment that Mr. Flood read that 
reads as follows: : 


It gives insignificant recognition to the fact that our American-flag commercial 
carriers can become part of the military forces by one Presidential signature, 

I think that is based on a misunderstanding of the realities of the 
situation, because we can utilize in the critical initial days of a war, 
only transport aircraft and crews that have been readied for use be- 
forehand. Through advanced planning, we have some 317 commercial 
carriers in that shape. They will be available and the Air Force has 
provided funds for the equipping of those transports to make them 
useful to our purposes. We cannot through a Presidential stroke of 
the pen make useful the whole commercial fleet. That conception also 
overlooks the fact that it is in the interest of any war effort to main- 
tain a very large civil fleet in operation. There you have the problem 
that we referred to yesterday of the military asserting a direct military 
reanirement and civil authorities asserting a war mobilization and 
civil requirement for the commercial airlift in the United States. 

At the present time we are seeking to enlarge the CRAF fleet and 
hope to do so within a reasonable time; but to date we have not 
received agreement on the part of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Manon. General Callahan, will you read into the record some 
of the previous testimony that is pertinent ? 

General CaLLAHAN. You will recall yesterday that General King 
stated that the Air Force requires the civil air transport resource in 
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peace as wellasin war. It has been suggested that the military should 
help to develop an increased civil cargo capacity by increasing the 
amount of military business given to commercial operators in peace- 
time. The Air Force agrees that it is desirable to expand the civil 
cargo capacity. The current airlift capacity available for military 
resources alone is inadequate to meet the present and anticipated 
inilitary logistic requirements in peacetime, but can be adequately 
augmented through purchase of commercial airlift if funds are pro- 
vided. During calendar year 1955 the Air Force alone spent some 
“56 million for various commercial air transport services within the 
Zone of Interior and to and from overseas noints. It is understood 
that the other services also purchased sizable amounts of commercial 
lift each year. 

In summary I would like to emphasize that the military mission of 
MATS is not to provide peacetime airlift for the services, but to or- 
ganize, train, and operate a global air transport system which is 
capable of providing immediately on the initiation of hostilities, the 
airlift required to insure that our joint emergency war plan can be 
suecessfully carried out. The military also needs at least 40 percent 
of the current civil fleet of four-engine aircraft in order to meet the 
wartime airlift requirements. MATS must not be evaluated on the 
basis of economy alone. However, it is good business to utilize 
MATS’ as peacetime lift to economies in other budget areas. 

The wartime airlift needs, particularly in the initial phase, demand 
instant responsiveness. Only a trained and experienced MATS can 
react with sufficient speed. The airlift generated for this essential 
training should be used and not wasted. 

Our military air transport forces are maintained at a minimum 
essential level in relation to wartime requirements. It is the Air 
Force’s opinion that a reduction of these forces, at any time in the 
foreseeable future, would be unsound and dangerous. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that covers the heart of this letter insofar 
as it demands a particular comment from us. I would be glad to 
comment on any other question. I think that we built the record 
pretty well answering the rest of the comments. 


NEED FOR MATS TO BE AT PRESENT STRENGTH 


_ Mr. Manon. You say that the record pretty well answers this letter, 
but I would like your specific comment on this statement in the letter 
from Mr. Boyd Campbell. He says: 


The military argument that all the transport aircraft of MATS are essential 
to national defense should be recognized as invalid. 

This is apparently a responsible man and he unequivocally charges 
the Department of Defense with bad faith, bad operation, and ineffi- 
ciency. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is the sentence that I tried to reply to. He 
gives his reason for that as the fact that the President, with a stroke 
of the pen, can make available the whole commercial fleet. However, 
[ would like to insert in the record at this point an extract from Secre- 
tary Wilson’s testimony on this particular subject. 

(The information is as follows:) 

* * * e 
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Secretary WiILson. At the present time the size of the nucleus known as MATS 
has not been fixed. As a practical matter, however, the size of MATS should 
ideally represent in terms of airlift capacity the difference between the estimated 
military wartime requirement and that which can be met by the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet. There is a. belief in some quarter:: that the entire civil air fleet is 
available to support military forces in time of war. This is not true. Only a 
portion of the civil fleet will be assigned for direct military support. That 
portion now is 317 four-engine type airplanes. In allocating aircraft to the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet consideration necessari'v has to be given to the require- 
ments of the war supporting economy for air t ‘ansport as well as those purely 
inilitary airlift requirements. A recent study of the essential civil air require- 
ments indicates a sizable deficit will exist in available airlift capacity. When 
military requirements are considered, that deficit becomes even greater and 
cannot be met unless there is a substantial expansion in the total national air 
transport capacity. At such time as the Department of Defense can be assured 
of substantial additional civil airlift, it might be in a position to reduce the 
number of aircraft operated by MATS. As a practical matter, our present 
requirements are the very minimum on which present military strategy can 
be successfully executed. From an objective standpoint increased civil and 
military capacity is most desirable and even essential. 

* * a * * * 


MATS TRANSPORTATION FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Foon. I was going to raise the question raised by Mr. Sheppard 
in this way: I wrote to Secretary McNeil early in the year with refer- 
ence to the definition of the purpose of MATS and I have received 
various types of answers, but in connection with answering the question 
he very properly sent Air Force Regulation 23-17, dated August 26, 
1953. That was part of the reply. That was modified, as he stated to 
me, on December 3 of 1955. 

In that connection I have this very extraordinary statement for the 
mission of MATS. I quote, Mr. Chairman, from the letter of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Mr. Me Neil, to me of that date. 

The Department of Defense and He: 1dquarters, USAF, under public directjves 
charge the Military Air Transport Service with providing transportation for all 
agencies of the United States. 

Needless to say that startles you just like it startled me when I read 
it. So I wrote back to Mr. McNeil and inquired of him the authority 
for charging MATS with providing air transportation for all the 
agencies of the United States Government and he wrote back to me 
on March 22, some time later—but I did get the answer—and this is 
the reply : 


In this instance, a typographical error occurred. 


Well, that happens. Then it was explained further to me in Mr. 
McNeil’s reply as follows: 


It should have read “for all agencies of the Department of Defense” instead 
of “all agencies of the United States Government.” 

Mr. Doveras. I think there is more to that; is there not ? 

Mr. Froon. Let me finish. I have inserted in the record the letter, 
so I will not take time to go into that. I understand that you people 
have read it. This is my problem. That being true, and in view of 
the question that Mr. Sheppard raised—and I was going to raise it— 
IT would like to point out that the typographical error went a little 
further. They told me that instead of reading “all agencies of the 
United States,” it should have read “for all agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as authorized by other agencies of the United States.” 
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That is Mr. MeNeil’s statement to me. If that is true, and I gather 
it is, can you tell me, Mr. Secretary, what is the authority under law 
or regulation that MATS has, and where is the responsibility for 
providing this air transportation as authorized by “other agencies of 
the United States”? CAB could not tell me; the Defense Dep: irtment 
could not tell me. I did not ask the Attor ney General. I do not know. 

Mr. Doue.as. That is the way that we defined the mission yesterday 
as we have always understood it. As far as 1 am concerned it means 
as authorized by the Secretary of Pedenae: We may serve other 
agencies of this Government as authorized by the Secretary of Defense. 
| would be glad to have the preblem considered in relation to the 
existing statutes, but I see no difficulty whatever in an authorization 
of other departments of the United States when that authorization 
in any way ts related to defense business. 

Mr. Foon. Let me point this out to you: I see considerable. I only 
heard about this hearing a couple of days ago, and I am very grateful 
that! the Chairman has had it. But this information, Mr. Secretary, 
I wrote for 3 months ago and your people have had it for 3 months. 
You come up here today, and I ask you the same question 3 months 
later. 

Mr. Dovatas. I had it? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. MeNeil has had it. 

Mr. Dove as. He is in the Department of Defense, and he is the 
proper person to ask. 

Mr. Foon. He is not here and I do not know how ~ get him. If you 
do not want to answer it let us settle it this way: I ask questions of 
whoever is here. You are the guinea pig. You are the target so I ask 
you. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will answer the questions that I think I properly can. 

Mr. Foon. If you cannot answer it may I ask this of the chairman: 
This is an extremely important matter. It goes to the basis of much 
of their caseload that Mr. Sheppard developed. They told me in error 
what their authority was. They told me it was a typographical error. 
Then they quoted to me in a subsequent letter what the jurisdiction 
was. I merely inquire what is the authority? The Secret tary tells me 
that the Secretary of Defense is the man to ask. That is a completely 
inadequate answer. He does not have it for obvious reasons. I would 
like to have it supplied. I do not want to worry a bone here all morn- 
ing. This is basic. 

Mr. Manon. Please supply at this point necessary documentation 
as to your procedures, but we want to have before the committee from 

the Department of Defense the person who can appropriately respond 
to the questions asked, and will you please arrange to do that this 
afternoon, or at the next meeting of the committee ? 

Mr. Froop. T have never been able to get the information. I would 
like it at one place at one time so that we will know about MATS and 
everybody will be happy. 

Mr. Gartock. I would like to point out that the volume here is not 
substantial. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have at this point some approximation as to the 
traffic of this type carried. 

yeneral SmirH. I can give that. Within the United States and 
over to Asia, Europe, so on and so forth, we hauled 152 passengers 
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primarily for the State Department at a revenue of $12,360.87 for 
the fiscal year 1955. 

Primarily for the State Department and other agencies, we had 276 
cargo shipments weighing 38,522 pounds for a revenue basis of 
$9,149.82. 

Mr. Froop. Obviously you do not solicit the traffic. I do not think 
that you are running around and saying, “Will you fly with me?” but 
the fact remains there it is. It is just news that I am after. 


REVENUES OF MATS 


Now, the very next step you have raised. I asked about this in the 
policy hearings, and it has to do with the revenues of MATS. Some- 
one else was examing the witnes at the time, and I dropped it. I 
wrote a Jetter and asked Mr. McNeil to tell me about the revenues of 
MATS. Ihave not yet received the answer. I would like to find out. 

Mr. Dovuctas. What was your question ? 

Mr. Froop. I told Mr. McNeil that I would write him a letter and 
I did. TI have inserted his letter in the record, or I will in a minute, 
which deals with this problem, the one we just talked about, so we 
will not have to develop it any further. I asked for a breakdown of 
the revenue taken in by MATS on 30 million ton-miles of revenue 
traffic which they flew in 1955. He told me about the revenue traflic. 
The hearings were late, and we did not go into it. I wrote him a letter 
asking him about the 30 million ton-miles. 

Mr. Dovatas. We showed you that yesterday. 

Mr. Frioop. I was here. I remember now. What I would like to 
find out particularly is what civilian, or governmental agency paid 
these revenues into MATS? That they did not tell me. And with 
regard to the passenger-freight transport, where it was to and what 
places it was flown to and what was the revenue and which of these 
places were served by commercial lines? You showed me the maps 
on the wall where the lines ran, but I have no information on the 
revenues. The question was introduced by you. Now, I ask you, 
what is your revenue and the sources, from what Government agencies, 
and where are these freight revenues derived from and are they de- 
rived in areas where MATS is in direct competition with commercial 
lines? I could not ask you that yesterday because we did not have 
time. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think that we may be able to answer it right here in 
a few minutes if you will go to another question. Do you remember 
what the number of that question was of yours? 

Mr. Fioop. That was in the letter of March 16. I wrote a series 
of letters because I was only getting partial answers. 

That is the March 16 letter. We have referred to it once before, 
and I have already placed it into the record. 


MATS ROUTES 


The thing that I am concerned about is the diversion of military 
traffic from these commercial lines in areas we are talking about. 
You understand I have no objection, and no one has, to MATS flying 
up to the Thule Air Base in Greenland way out of the way. That is 
advisable, necessary, and essential. But in these areas that you 
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showed me on the map yesterday, what are the revenues of the com- 
mercial lines as against MATS’ transport? I will put the map in 
the record. 

Mr. Dovetas. We have all of the figures here. 

Mr. Fioop. Since you do not have the map, at this point in the 
record I would like to insert from the Hoover Commission subeom- 
mittee report on transportation the maps to which the Hoover witness, 
Mr. Shoemaker, referred yesterday. ‘They are first, exhibit EK, figure 
A, passenger traffic flow, Military Air Transport Service, July 1954, 
outbound traffic, and exhibit F, international traffic passenger flow, 
Military Air Transport Service, outbound traffic only. 

Mr. Suepparp. Iam going to object tothat. I want a clear explana- 
tion. It was brought out here yesterday in the testimony that the 
density that was reflected on that map was not a true representation 
because of the manner in which MATS operated versus other planes 
operating, so that would not be literally based on the fact of MATS 
as you have directed your question. 

The gentleman would not want to have anything in the record that 
is not based upon absolute fact. 

Mr. Froop. I am introducing these maps, not as evidence by me, 
but maps that have been identified as coming from the Hoover Com- 
mission report. 

Mr. Suepparv. It does not make any difference who makes the 
mistake, they have made a mistake and the testimony here yesterday 
was that it was an erroneous concept. 

Mr. Froop. I do not defend maps. I do not know anything about 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Ordinarily we do not put pictures and maps into 
our hearing. It is very expensive, and we usually depend upon 
statements in print as to what the facts are. 

There are no maps, charts, and so on, as I recall, in our hearings 
so far on the bill. Iam sure it is possible to do this. 

Mr. Froop. I think it ooall be very important, Mr. Chairman, 
because we are talking about route lines, and you cannot describe 
them. These questions deal with the international lines of MATS. 

These figures are not figures prepared by the Hoover Commission 
committee. These either are or are not true. They may change from 
time to time, and undoubtedly have. These are only given for what 
they are worth, coming from the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Manon. At this point and in connection with this problem I 
should like to ask a few questions, General. 

General‘Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Have you studied those maps? 

General Smrrn. These maps? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have certainly read that. 

General Smitn. These are the Hoover Commission analyses. They 
are not our analysis. 

Mr. Manon. Are they accurate, in your judgment ? 

General Smrru. They attributed this to MATS. MATS does not 
operate a domestic transportation system, except for the evacuation 


of patients. They are therefore not accurate figures reflecting the 
traffic MATS carries. 
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They might be for the CRT airplanes or other airplanes, but MATS 
does not operate on scheduled traffic within the United States. 

Mr. Manon. I believe yesterday you described a few lines. 

Mr. Dovueuas. One. 

General Smira. One. There is a “Transcon” airplane which runs 
from Washington to Travis Field, two times a week. That is the 
only scheduled traffic. 

Mr. Manon. This map would lead one to believe that you are doing 
a thriving and tremendous volume of business on scheduled lines. 

General Sarr. No, sir. I am not operating that way, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is what troubles me about those maps. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Deane. I wonder if this would be the right procedure: Fre- 
quently in our hearings here information of this sort has been referred 
to the committee, to the chairman, and to the clerk, to be made avail- 
able for the committee. I wonder if that procedure would not be 
appropriate at this time. 

Mr. Manon. It would be all right so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. I have a simplier answer than that. 

I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, at this point, for the record, that 
I request that MATS be directed to supply at this point in the record 
the necessary maps of these lines that I have just requested in con- 
nection with the Hoover Commission maps in connection with the 
question I have just asked. 

Have MATS supply the correct and proper maps in support of the 
question I have asked. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. They were given to you yesterday, sil 
That is our domestic air evacuation system. 

Mr. Froop. For MATS ? 

General Smirn. Yes,sir. In the presentation yesterday, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They were shown to us, but I want them to appear at 
this point in the record. 

General Smirn. They are in this presentation, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I know what they are in. You had them on the 
wall, too, but it is hard to take those slides off the wall. 

Mr. Dovetas. They are right here. 

General Smrrn. They are r right here, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At this point in the record. I recall that. 

At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, in view of the proper 
questions raised in connection with the quality of the so-called Hoover 
Commission report maps, let us insert in their place the much more 
desirable and correct MATS maps, for the same purpose and the 
same point. 

Mr. Manon. I think we will ask the staff to explore the procedure 
we use in connection with the printing of the maps. I have no objec- 
tion to any of the maps being in the ‘record, but to have anything as 
misleading as these Hoover Commission maps in the record, where the 
committee tends to give credence to them, I think, is a little unwar- 
ranted. 

Mr. Fioop. I quite agree. I think Mr. Sheppard’s point is very 
well taken, in view of the existence of superior information. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Mr. Crosby, will you check into that? 





Mr. Crospy (staff assistant). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer that you have given to the question along 
those lines will show in those maps that you will supply later. 

General Samir. I have them now, sir, for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Fioop. The nearest available year will do. 

General Smiru. I have them for the fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Froop. Will you insert them in the record at this point ? 

General Smiru. I have the detail of our revenue traffic, including 
MDAP, international, domestic, commercial, for all areas, which I 
can submit for the record, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It isextremely valuable information. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you very much. And insert the maps at the 
same point. 

(The information is as follows :) 


General SMITH. Here are the copies of the maps requested for insertion in the 
record. On the map entitled “MATS Domestic Aero-Medical System” you 
should remember that in addition to what appears on the map, we have a twice 
weekly passenger service operating between Washington, D. C., and Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif. 

Mr. DougGias. Regarding the question Mr. Flood raised concerning the legal 
basis for the Military Air Transport Service to serve the other agencies of the 
United States Government, I would like to insert in the record at this point 
extracts from a memorandum from the Office of the Air Force General Counsel. 
This memorandum was prepared in response to an inquiry as to whether statu- 
tory authority exists to provide a jiegal basis for (a) Department of Defense 
traffic by MATS and (0) United States Government traffic other than Depart- 
ment of Defense, by MATS. (The information furnished is as follows:) 

“2. As to (@), the Secretary of Defense has clear authority, under the National 
security Act of 1947, to prescribe and regulate DOD tratlic by MATS. That act 
vests in the Secretary of Defense general direction, authority, and control over 
the departments within the Department of Defense, including the responsibility 
to take appropriate steps to eliminate unnecessary duplication or overlapping in 
the fields of procurement, supply, transportation, storage, health, and research 
within the Department of Defense In addition, Public Law 434, 81ist Congress 
(National Military Establishment Appropriations Act, 1950), contains in its 
section 621 a permanent provision (5 U. S. C. A. 171 t) authorizing departments 
of the DOD to perform services for and supply articles to other DOD agencies on 
a nonreimbursable basis. 

“3. As to (0), the Economy Act of June 30, 1932, as amended (31 U. 8S. C. 685), 
furnishes legal authority for the use of MATS or other military aircraft by 
United States officials and agencies other than DOD. That act authorizes one 
Government department to render services or supply materials to another Gov- 
ernment department, provided the requesting department has funds available 
to reimburse the requested department for the “actual cost” of the services or 
materials so furnished. 

‘4. The Economy Act is specifically cited in Air Force Regulation 76-8, dated 
May 17, 1955, entitled, “Air Transportation—Revenue Traffic.” The pertinent 
part paragraph 4 of that regulation reads: 

‘(b) In cases where aircraft of the Department of Defense are operated 
on a special mission for the exclusive use of other Federal agencies on official 
Government business connected with the activities of that agency, or where air- 
craft are flown by the personnel of other Government agencies, reimbursement 
by the Federal agency concerned will be on the basis of the cost thereof as de- 
termined by coordination between the military department operating the air- 
craft and the Department of the Air Force, and in accordance with section 601 
of the Economy Act of 1932 (47 Stat. 417), as amended (sec. 686, title 31, U. S 
Annotated Code). The determination of air transportation cost may consist 
of an hourly rate. Collections of special mission aircraft charges will be credited 
to the applicable appropriation accounts. For purposes of application of this 
directive, international military organizations or agencies, and the United Na- 
tions, will be treated the same as United States Federal agencies, when au- 
thorized.’ 
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“5. DOD policy regarding reimbursable and nonreimbursable travel by military 
aircraft by Members of Congress and other United States officials is laid down 
in DOD Instruction 4515.3, dated October 11, 1954. Under that instruction, 
military aircraft may be used by Members of Congress and other United States 
officials with or without reimbursement. Travel is furnished without reim- 
bursement if it is sponsored travel (which is essentially travel on invitation 
by the Office of the Secretary of Defense or by one of the military departments) 
or nonsponsored travel (which is essentially travel of primary interest to DOD, 
but requested by a department, agency, or official of the Government outside 
of DOD, or involving DOD dependents). The instruction further lays down 
the policy as to traffic on a reimbursable basis involving the executive depart- 
ments or agencies, or the legislative or judicial branches of the Government. In 
such cases, requests for transportation “should be directed to the Secretary of 
the Air Force with procurement authority chargeable or a clear indication of 
the method by which reimbursement is to be accomplished.” 

“6, Conclusion: In the light of paragraphs 2 and 3 above, it seems clear that 
sufficient statutory authority exists to support the legality of DOD Directive 
5152.1, dated June 25, 1952, as amended, August 11, 1952, especially that part 
reading: 

“*The purpose of MATS is to provide under one authority, for the transpor- 
tation by air of personnel (including the evacuation of sick and wounded), 
materiel, mail, strategic materials, and other cargoes for all agencies of the 
Department of Defense and as authorized for other Government agencies of the 
United States subject to priorities and policies established by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff.’ 

“To the extent that the DOD directive is based on legal authority, the Air 
Force Regulation 23-17, dated October 26, 1953, entitled ‘Organization—Field 
Military Air Transportation Service (MATS),’ Air Force Regulation 76-15, 
dated September 8, 1953, entitled ‘Air Transportation—Responsibilities and 
Policies for Movement of Traffic on MATS Scheduled Aircraft’ and other Air 
Force regulations implementing the aforementioned DOD directive are equally 
supported by legal authority.” 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


Mr. Fioop. Now yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I asked the question— 
and we spent some time kicking around the question—of the changing 
of aircraft, and the authority for that was given to me on page 159 of 
our hearings for this year, in the testimony of Mr. Wilson, in which 
he said that these aircraft, the C-121 Connies, were to be used, among 
other things, for passengers. 

Mr. Chairman, I now have before me from the General Accounting 
Office report a copy which I asked for of our 1954 justifications. 

At this point in the record I would like to insert, if it is consistent 
with security regulations—and that would have to be determined by 
somebody else; not by me—that part of the General Accounting Office 
report which is a photostatic copy of the justifications pr esented to 
the Appropriations Committee for the C-121C’s, and from that I 
quote: 

Description: The C-121C is a military adaptation of the commercial Super 
Constellation. This airplane is pressurized and will serve as a heavy cargo 
transport aircraft. This aircraft is 11 feet longer than the A model, is equipped 
with more powerful compound engines. 

That is the end of the quotation from the justifications before this 
committee. 

I direct your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that at no time in 
the justifications for this aircraft does the word “passenger” appear. 
Therefore, the reasons given to me yesterday to justify the change of 
funds and the change of configuration for these aircraft, to be taken 
from heavy cargo transport and to be used for “plush” passenger 

service, are not “justifiable because of the justifications given, upon 
which the appropriation w as made. 

Mr. Manon. [| think it is only fair to say in the record at this point 
that you are speaking of a tabulation sheet which was a part of the 
justifications presented. 

Mr. Froop. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. But that is only a skeleton reference to the program 
which was outlined to the committee. 

As we all know, each year we have quite a hearing on the number of 
planes, on the types of planes, and on the purposes for which the 
planes will be used. 

I think the document which you have quoted from is perfectly valid 
as a part of the record of the justifications, but, of course, no one 
would claim that was the only justification given to the committee. 
The committee would not act on the basis of just that information. 

Mr. Fioop. Except, Mr. Chairman, that I can find no evidence of 
any further justification than that. 

Mr. Manon. The hearings as to the aircraft and the descriptions 
of the aircraft are usually off the record, and the printed part is in 
general terms. However, all manner of questions arise, and state- 
ments are given in connection with the various aircraft requested. 

It seems to me that it would have been proper to have placed in the 
record the colloquies that undoubtedly took place at that time in re- 
gard to these planes, since they are transport planes, but since so 
much of the npn as to the type of planes is secret it would not 
appear. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, Mr. Chairman, I want to turn over to you the 
second item. 
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Mr. Manon. I would say that that does not include the formal and 
informal statement made by the Air Force in presenting this. That is 
just a set of justifications presented to us prior to the hearings, and 
contains not necessarily any of the information which was actually 
pen across the table by the witnesses at the time the hearing was 

eld. 

Mr. Foon. It is good to have the information. 

You understand, Mr. Chairman, that I have not been able from any 
source to find any other justification. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, if you had been sitting on this committee you 
would have heard much of it. 

Mr. FxLoop. I am not so sure I would have heard that. It might 
have been. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure you would. 

Mr. Foon. I do not want to debate the point. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is perfectly proper to put this in the record. 

What is your response? 

General Bocart. I am having the report checked for security, sir. 
At the moment I see no reason why that should not go in, sir. 

Mr. Dovatas. I see no reason why it should not go in. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

(The information is as follows :) 


C-121C0 


Manufacturer: Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

Facility: Burbank, Calif. 

Description: The C—121C is a military adaptation of the commercial 
Super Constellation. This airplane is pressurized and will serve 
as a heavy cargo transport aircraft. This aircraft is 11 feet longer 
than the A model and is equipped with more powerful compound 
engines. 

Powerplant: Four R-3350 (Wright Aeronautical). 

Proposed procurement, fiscal year 1954: 

Quantity 
Average unit flyaway cost 


Production program : 
Fiscal year 1951 and prior 
Fiscal year 1952 
Fiscal year 1953 
Fiscal year 1954 


Estimated delivery schedule: 
0 TI ccccatecetebidccttbes Aiehe inn bite bili ind dontdieh dcsdabeachictdedod labile 
MTR cna ailicrigied bcs tail en sida cahsghin beni ledinevaslsdaesejuiaDaina sid catepatiia aaa 
1955 


General Bogart. I think it is only fair to state, sir, that I checked 
back on a question of memory, because we do not have it in the record, 
so far as I can determine, and the complete utilization of these air- 
craft was given. They are carried as heavy cargo because of the 
configuration and the fact that they require the heavy cargo floor, but 
they are not used only as heavy cargo. They are used for passengers 
and evacuation, and that is the basis on which we have always justified 
our passenger-type aircraft; that is, the DC-6 type and the Constella- 
tion type. They are not the airline configuration, however. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I received two copies from the General 
Accounting Office of the “secret” report. The reason I raised the ques- 
tion of security was because the excerpt I read was contained in the 
general folder marked “secret.” 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Which probably you will all declassify, because of our 
conversation yesterday. 

I would like to turn that second copy over. I do not want any of 
these “sacred cows” in my hand or in my office. 


EXPLANATION OF “PLUSH” MODIFICATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I make one remark? 

In view of the statement made by Mr. Flood that it was a “plush” 
passenger configuration, which is contrary to the information we were 
given, I should like to have the Air Force supply the information as 
to what is done when these aircraft are converted from cargo or 


evacuation types to passenger types, and the installations put in 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad you asked that question, because I would 
like to have that supplied not only for the Super Connies but also 
for the C-124’s that were cut out and the 73 DC-6’s that were 
substituted. 

I-would like to have you point out the different kinds of “plush” 
on the different kinds of aircraft. 

(The information is as follows: ) 


General Bogart. We feel that the portions of the GAO report beginning on 
page 3 under the heading “Plush passenger planes” and continuing through page 
5 gives a very good factuai analysis and summary on this question of “plush” 
aircraft. If Mr. Scrivner aud Mr. Flood can refer to the pages cited I think 
they will find the answer to their questions. 


(The excerpt from the GAO report referred to was inserted by the 
committee staff, as follows: ) 


PLusH PASSENGER PLANES 


The Department of Defense and Department of the Air Force do not consider 
any MATS planes, with the possible exception of certain Special Air Mission 
(SAM) planes, to be “plush”. (SAM service is not a part of the regular MATS 
passenger transport service. ) 

Colonel Johnson said that as of February 24, 1956, MATS had about 550 
aircraft in its transport service. However, he pointed out that most of the 
aircraft in the MATS transport service are configured for use interchangeably 
as all-passenger transports, all-cargo transports, all-aeromedical evacuation 
transports, or any combination of the three, and that the aircraft are from 
time to time interchanged in carrying out the transport operations. This is a 
factor that must be considered not only in determining the number of planes 
in passenger transport service, but also in classifying the planes for “plushness”. 

In the absence of a generally acceptable definition of the term “plush”, an 
analysis was made of all planes currently being utilized in the MATS passenger 
transport service, as well as the C—121C’s which are not yet in the passenger 
transport service, according to the various facilities and appointments associated 
with passenger convenience and comfort. The information from which this 
analysis was made was obtained from Col. James M. Johnson, Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff (Operations), Headquarters, MATS. The following features were 
considered in the analysis: 

1. High or low density seating 

2. Type of seats 

3. Pressurized cabins 

4. Heated cabins (airborne and while on ground) 
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. Sanitation facilities for men and women, including toilets, lavatories, soap, 
deodorants and towels 

6. Type of food service 

7. Coat and small luggage compartments and coat and hat racks 
8. Individual reading lights 

9. Window curtains 
10. Rugs 
11. Headliner 

12. Services of a hostess 
13. Public address system 
14. Headrest covers 
15. Reading materials, playing cards, games, ete. 

All aircraft of a type do not have identical features, and to a considerable 
extent classification becomes a matter of weighing certain features of passenger 
comfort and convenience against others. Nevertheless, there appear to be suffi- 
cient major distinguishing features to support some sort of classification of all 
planes used in MATS passenger service on the general basis of “plushness’”’. The 
principal distinguishing features are discussed below. 

Seats.—Four C—118’s, used on what is commonly referred to as the “hot dog 
run” between Washington, D. C., and Frankfurt, Germany, are arranged for low 
density seating and have airline-type seats which are considered more comfort- 
able than the folding type which can be recessed into the walls. All other air- 
craft, except the C—54’s, are equipped with Weber folding-type seats, some of 
which are said to be less comfortable than others. It was stated that the older 
model Weber-type seats are not as well built to fit the body contour and have 
less padding. Also, there is no headrest. 

Food service.—Four C—118’s have galleys, with ovens, capable of providing hot 
meals. Standard MATS gallevs (Weber buffets) capable of serving hot meals, 
have been procured for the C—121C’s, but these have not been delivered yet. All 
other aircraft are equipped for serving box lunches and hot cups (hot beverages, 
soups, ete.). 

Other items.—Headliners and individual reading livhts are installed in 35 of 
the C-118’s but not in any of the other aircraft. Rugs are provided in the 
(—121C’s and 35 of the C—118’s, but not in any of the other aircraft. All planes 
used in passenger transport service are provided with features 12 to 15, in- 
tlusive, of the above list, excepting that the C—)4’s have no publie address system. 







PURCHASE OF C—118 ATRCRAFT INSTEAD OF C-124'S 
Mr. Fioop. Yesterday you told us that you could knock down in 4 
hours the seat jobs in certain passenger aircraft and get them flying 
with cargoes or weapons. I have a reasonable cause to doubt that. 
You can correct me, and I hope I am wrong, but from the pictures I 
saw of the DC—6’s, with the heavy overlaid ceiling and the permanent 
installations and hat racks, I am sure nobody is going to clean those 
out in 4 times 4 hours and put tanks in them. I do not think you can 
put a tank in a DC-6 anyway, can you? 

Mr. Douctas. We would not try to. 

Mr. Froop. T have this problem. That is the next question. If 
this is security IT wish the general would check me. 

You justified before the committee the funds to acquire the C-124 
aircraft and instead of buying the C—124’s you canceled that, or a cer- 
tain number of them, and you bought the DC-6’s. Then they were 
all “plushed up” for the passenger run. 

Of course, on the C—124’s, you asked us for the money to buy those 
things because you can carry tanks and guns in those great airplanes, 
but you abandoned those great airplanes t to carry the guns I want, and 
with the money you bought 73 DC-6’s, into which you are not putting 
anything; and they are beautiful looking planes as they are “plushed 
up.” Why did you do that? 

Mr. Dovenas. I would like to say that you can put a great many 
things of materiel in them. 
Mr. Fioop. But not tanks? 
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Mr. Dovexas. Of course. I hesitate to say this, but I think it is 
vertinent to know it. We have in operation [deleted] C-124’s. I 
think that is objectionable for the record. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a goodly number. 

Mr. Dove tas. It is a very large number of C-124’s. We have had a 
relatively small number of modern medium-sized ‘argo carriers and 
yassenger carriers such as the C—118 and the C-—121. 

We actually have 98 C—118’s and we have 33 C-121’s. Those two 
aircraft give great flexibility to our operations. We have an urgent 
requirement to move passengers effectively and well, as well as to 
carry cargoes. 

I make those observations and I would like to have any further 
remarks made by General Smith with respect to his fleet needs. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to add something before he answers, and 
I hope he does answer. I point out for the record that this is my big 
unhappy problem of the whole operation of these hearings. Why in 
the world did you fellows take these great big heavy cargo planes that 
we are all enthusiastic—me espec ially—to give you, and take the money 
for them and buy 73 DC-6’s, and “plush them up,” if you cannot change 
them in 4 hours? That I cannot understand. It is the one thing I do 

not like. 

General Samirn. I assume that at the proper time the Air Force 
advised the committee, when the cancellation of the C-124’s was 
made. 

Mr. Marion. What type of aircraft is the C-124? 

General Smirnu. The large cargo Globemaster. 

Mr. Manon. The Globemaster. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the Constellation and what is the DC--6? 

General Smirn. The DC-6 is primarily a passenger aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. What do you call ix? 

General Smiru. Wecall it the C-118. 

Mr. Manon. The C-118 is the DC-6? 

General Smirnu. And the Constellation we call the C-121. 

Mr. Manon. The C-124 is the Globemaster ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Proceed. 

General Smiru. Very seldom do we carry large guns or tanks with 
them, per se, although as I explained yesterday one of our ancillary 
duties is to be prepared to reinforce the troop carriers. At the time 
the ©-124 was the only transport available and it was primarily de- 
signed for troop carrier business. It is a short-legged airplane. The 
DC-6 has a longer range, gives us greater flexibility, and practically 
5d percent of all of the freight we carry can be put in this airplane. 

In view of the fact that we must be ready to execute our D-day 
mission, we must get compatible with the str ike force of the Str ategic 
Air Command and move out at the best speed we can with them. Of 
course, the DC-6 gives a greater speed. We could fly over the weather. 
It also carries a better payload over the ocean, or as good a payload 
over the ocean for the long legs, as with the C-124, and we get greater 
economy in our flying. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, as you know, I sit on the Army panel, 
and I am concerned about these new devices about which you have all 
read—their mobility and transport—and before my committee I raised 
these questions. I did not know we were going to have these hearings. 
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Here is the problem: This MATS version of the DC-6, the C-118, 
so the Army people tell me, is one where you bought 73 of those air- 
craft, which definitely cannot carry tanks, and the C—124, of course, 
you say can. That was reprogramed, and I lost the big aircraft. that 
can carry the tanks. These are details the Army gave me. The MATS 
version of the DC-—6, the C-118, has a maximum cargo lift capacity 
of only 24,500 pounds, and the doer is only 10 feet 3 inches by 6 feet 
5 inches. 

The lightest tank which is now used by the Army, the M-41, weighs 
50,000 pounds, which is almost twice the carrying capacity of the 
DC-6, and it is too big to get in the door of a DC-6. 

Even the experimental model T—92 tank—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. That weighs 36,000 pounds. It is still one and a half 
times too heavy for the DC-—6, and it also still cannot get in the door 
of the DC-6. 

By contrast, the C-124—53 of which have been justified to Congress, 
very properly, on the basis of their ability—can carry Army tanks. 
They were subsequently reprogramed or canceled in favor of the 73 
DC-6’s. They had a much larger cargo lift capacity, 68,000 pounds, 
and a much bigger door, 11 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 3 inches, and they 
can carry not only the T—-92, the new experimental tank model, but 
they can also carry the M-41 tank, which is the tank we are now using 
in the field. You may be called upon to do this from time to time. 

General SmirnH. Mr. Flood, you will recall that the troop carrier 
role is not the primary mission of MATS. 

Mr. Froop. I recall it very well; but it isa mission. 

General Smiru. Troop carrier is something else over and above 
MATS. 

Mr. Froop. I understand what troop carrier is, and I know what 
MATS is. You know the problem I am talking about. 

You have justified this up here in other areas than merely weather 
and certain types of transport. They are available, you told us, for 
certain emergencies. 

General Smirn. In my mind there is no reason to believe we do not 
have plans for all contingencies. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. Go ahead. Make your statement. 

General Suir. But troop carrier is something that belongs in the 
Tactical Air Command and it is their primary business to have those 
airplanes available to carry the peculiar and the large-sized equipment 
which the Army requires; but they must also move men in addition to 
the tanks. 

Mr. Froop. But, General, you justified to my committee here funds 
to buy C—124’s, and one of the reasons you gave was tanks. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are talking about two different things. He is 
talkine about the militarv air transport of MATS, and you are talking 
about TAC. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Scrivner, I know exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. You do not. 

Mr. Foon. I have the record here as justification, where the C-124 
does transport the M-41 tank. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was in TAC. 

Mr. Fxoop. Listen to me. 

All I want to know is why they took the money and canceled the 
purchase of aircraft that would transport tanks and bought the DC-6’s, 
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which not only will not transport the M-41 tank but will not even 
transport the T-92 experimental tank they are working on in Sage- 
brugh now. 

Mr..Manon. Will you people on the other side of the table talk about 
this, and tell us anything you know about this ? 

General Smiru. I will give my professional opinion, sir. 

In addition to carrying tanks om are other pieces of equipment to 
carry, not only for the infantry but for the Air Force and for the Navy. 
In the best judgment of the military people they have segregated these 
various types of equipment. 

The primary mission of the troop carrier is to carry these tanks 
and equipment peculiar to the infantry. We also have the problem 
of carrying the engines and supplies peculiar to the Strategic Air 
Command. That is also a problem. 

I presume at the time, in view of the improved efficiency of the DC-— 
6’s for those things that are aside from troop carrier, the decision was 
made to trade off and purchase DC-6’s. 

Mr. Foon. I hope you are right 1,000 percent. I pray you are. I 
do not know. This is a serious problem. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, what we obviously did was that in 
the process of justifying both the C-124’s, the heavy troop carrier, 
and the C-118’s, the flexible lighter aircraft, we decided that for 
defense purposes we needed to change the mix, and we did change it 
slightly at that point in favor of the C-118’s. It was a question of 
judgment at the time. 

Mr. Manon. When you submit your request for planes do you sub- 
mit the request for troop transport planes and so specify, and when 
you want planes for MATS do you so specify? What is your situa- 
tion with respect to that, technically ? 

General Bogart. These aircraft are listed, sir, and described with 
the total numbers, and are given in the classified books each year for 
the total numbers required. Our justification or our presentation 
explains what we want them for. In other words, so many are for 
troop carrier, so many for MATS, and so many for other purposes. 

Now, in this particular instance I believe the situation to be this: 
We justified our requirement for so many airrcaft, so many C-124’s, 
penta for troop carrier and partly for MATS. Later on the improved 
DC-6’s became available, and were better aircraft to meet the MATS 
mission, and in the MATS mission requirements part of the C—124’s 
were switched over. That report then showed in our net submission 
as the change in the numbers of aircraft purchased during that par- 
ticular fiscal year. It was so reported, as a matter of fact, at the time. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You mean the change of types? 

General Bogarr. The change of types; yes, sir. What we are talk- 
ing about is the best aircraft for a particular mission available at the 
time. That is where the change was made. 

Mr. Manon. I have had the feeling that perhaps the Air Force has 
gone too far in procuring airline-type aircraft, 4-engine and 2-engine 
aircraft. I cannot prove that. 


AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


I should like to have a letter from the Department delivered to the 
clerk for the use of the members of the committee stating the number 
of 2-engine aircraft of the passenger type that you now have in the 
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Air Force and the number of 4-engine aircraft of the passenger:type 
that you now have in the Air Force. 

I should like to have this letter state how many you requested in the 
1956 budget of the passenger-type aircraft. I do not refer to troop 
carrier aircraft, and if you give the troop-carrier information make it 
separate. 

I should also like to have a statement as to how many aircraft of the 
passenger type you are requesting in the 1957 budget. 

I should like to have this information given on a few pages, so that 
we can refresh our memories on this long, complicated hearing, that 
we have already had. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Will you see that that is done, General Bogart ? 

General Bocarr. Yes, sir. 

(Information to be supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Dovetas. It would be easy to answer that now. 

General Bogart. Yes, sir. We have the information in tables for 
MATS, but I think I had better break it out. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have a statement as to planes particularly as- 
signed to the White House and for special missions and so forth. 
Let us have the whole picture. This will at least help me in determin- 
ing whether or not we are infringing unduly upon the scheduled and 
nonscheduled airlines. 


ADEQUACY OF AIRLIFT SUPPORT FOR THE ARMY 


Mr. Fioop. That is good, but I am not interested in the commercial 
airlines. AJ] I want to worry about is this problem. I am glad to 


hear the general’s statement. I hope it can stay in the record. Iam 
worried about getting the heavy cargo transport and everything 
available for troops, weapons, and tanks and light artillery. 

Mr. Manon. If the Air Force and the Army have not requested 
funds for these purposes it is their own fault. We have not denied 
them one plane that has been requested. 

Mr. Fioop. The Air Force can take care of itself as to aireraft but 
the Army cannot. 

Mr. Manon. These requirements are fixed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I assume. It is not the fault of the committee if you are not 
meeting these requirements. If you need more aircraft for the carry- 
ing of the heavy equipment, the tanks and so forth, why do you not 
ask for them ? 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Let us have a little response from that side of the 
table, 

Mr. Dove tas. We would ask for them, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to have the Assistant for Programing answer, because he has the 
paper right in front of him. That makes it pertinent. 

General Cautanan. Mr. Chairman, we do have our heavy troop 
carrier wings equipped with the C—124-type aircraft. It is fully 
equipped with these types, so that there is no additional requirement 
in that area, and these are the units which have the direct function to 
perform in the support of the movement of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Army complained that you are not providing 
them with this heavy equipment airlift that they need ? 
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General CaLLAHAN. To the best of my knowledge there is no com- 
plaint in the sense of having available aircraft to carry heavy items 
which are consistent with, you might say, the state of the art. 

We have now under procurement the larger aircraft—the C—133’s 
and the 132’s—which have even greater capacity than the C-124’s. 

Mr. Manon. Are you requesting some of those in the 1957 budget ? 
I believe you are. 

General CALLAHAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dovenas. Yes, sir. And in 1956 also. 

General CaLLAHAN. Both types. I would not want to represent 
that the Army is completely satisfied with all of the lift that is 
available. 

Mr. Foon. I can tell you they are not. 

General CaLtnaHANn. However, this committee has been previously 
advised that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered this. 

Mr. Dovenas. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not validated the 
requirement for more lift. 

General CaLLanan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if the Army is not satisfied, it has not 
been able to sell to the Secretary of Defense, to the Bureau of the 
Budget and to the President its idea that more is required; because 
we have provided and are providing all the planes that are being 
requested through the President and through the Department of 
Defense for the Army, as I understand it. 

General CaLLtanan. That is correct, sir. 


SUBSTITUTION OF C-1 18°S FOR C—124 AIRCRAFT 


I can give you the actual reasons why the C-—118’s were procured 
through a substitution for the C—124 aircraft. This particular state- 
ment was classified. It may bethat it can beccme unclassified. I could 
put it in the record right now, sir, and we might remove it if we have 
this classification difficulty. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

yeneral CarnaAHaNn. The C-118 aircraft were procured through a 
reprograming action in fiscal year 1953, being substituted for the C- 
124 aircraft. This action was taken for the following reasons: 

(a) The C-124 aircraft was not suitable in many respects to per- 
form the scheduled transport type of operation required by MATS. 
eee objection to the C-124 stemmed from the fact that it 
was designed to provide heavy troop carrier squadrons with a capabil- 
ity of transporting large quantities of bulky Army equipment and 
troops up to an 870 nautical mile radius of action. 

(6) To design the C-124 so that it could load and carry bulky Army 
equipment such as tanks and trucks and to move them up to 870 nau- 
tical miles made it necessary to accept long-range payload penalties. 
Also, the large clamshell nose loading door of the C—124 tended to 
increase the problems associated with the loading of typical air cargo 
packaged items. 

(ec) Cost estimates indicated that the C-118 operating in short-— 
say 1,200 nautical miles—ranges could perform approximately tne 
same amount of work as the C—124 with an equivalent expenditure of 
operating funds. For the longer ranges, such as 2,200 nautical miles, 
the economy of the C-118 over the C—124 was even more impressive. 
It was thus apparent that the C-118 would be far more efficient and 
economical for a certain portion of the MATS airlift workload than 
would be the C-124. 
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That nae the reasons that formed the basis of the decision at 
the time, Mr. Chairman. I would like to point out that MATS is 
actually operating some C-124’s right now. 

Mr. Manon. How many? 

General Smirn. Off the record. 
oon Manon. Is this not what you have been asking about, Mr. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I submit to you, sir, that in view 
of the curbstone opinion of the American public that if war breaks 
out—God forbid—some place tomorrow and somebody pushes a but- 
ton and we have available sufficient types and kinds of airlift to trans- 
port and take the troops and munitions and equipment in an atomic 
war wherever they may be needed, that the confusion that exists as to 
the uncertainty and availability of the number of aircraft—the opinion 
that the Army has that there is reasonable doubt that there ‘is’ the 
proper amount of aircraft—the concern which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have with the problem—is such that I cannot think of any one prob- 
lem before this committee more important and serious, even if it called 
for special hearings with all levels concerned, to malce certain that the 
best interests of national defense are assured and that there is avail- 
able and will be available, so far as is reasonable and possible in pro- 
curement, all types and sufficient numbers of transport aircraft to 
take our military forces where they may be needed if and when. There 


is nothing more important here today. That answer we do not have, 
and nobody has it. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MILITARY AIRLIFT REQUIREMENTS 


General Catuanan. Mr. Chairman, it might help if I spoke briefly to 
the question of the establishment of the military airlift requirements 
for war and the methods by which they are determined. 

The wartime airlift requirements are derived from emergency war 
plans which are revised annually by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and from 
supporting war plans prepared by the services and by all unified com- 
manders. Following their development by the military services the 
requirements are submitted to the Joint Military Transportation Com- 
mittee for analysis, review, and adjustment, and then to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for consideration. After JCS approval the total airlift 
requirement and the estimate of the combined military and civil capa- 
bility to meet the requirement are sent to the Secretary of Defense 
for review. The airlift needs become a valid requirement only after 
this careful examination and approval by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
review by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of Defense changed his 
mind with a half billion dollars last year on this problem. Now 
the President and the Secretary of Defense have changed their col- 
lective minds on a half billion dollars worth more, this month. Now, 
that is not sufficient security for me, when I am faced with the most 
vital problem of national defense that the American public is con- 
cerned with: military air transport for combat troops and equipment 
in an atomic war to points unknown. 

Now, there is confusion. Nobody in this committee or in this 
Congress feels satisfied that these are the facts. We do not know 
the facts. We should know them. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, will you alert General Twining and the 
Secretary of the Air Force that when we have a high level meeting 
just prior to taking this bill to the floor we will want a statement 
made as to the availability of this airlift. This is a request now, 
and it is your responsibility to see that it is incorporated in any 
statement that is made to us. 

Of course, the Secretary of the Air Force is only one part of the 
Department of Defense, but we want some statement in regard to 
that. That is as far as we can go at this time on that question, as 
I see it. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I would like to have an Army opinion too, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Let us have that. Let us have opinions from 
the Army, Navy, and the Air Force. We will have the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff before us to tell us about what the New Look revealed at 
Puerto Rico. 

That is enough on this subject now. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 

Mr. Manon. Are you about through, Mr. Flood ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I can put some of these things in. I can get rid 
of 1 or 2 things. 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Mr. Secretary, I should like to direct your attention to question 8. 
Do you have the questions before you? I will read it. It is very 
clear. 

I asked for a statement of the number and type of aircraft assigned 
to MATS, broken down so as to show separate assignments to air- 
transport activities by division, rescue, weather, research, evacuation, 
training, and special missions. 

The general and his aides spoke to a great deal of that yesterday, 
and some of it, Iam sure, isin the record. That part of it which was 
put on the slides the chairman asked you to put in the record. So 
far as security permits we have and will get more information on 
that point. 

Mr. McNeil, in the letter I spoke about, that I had a chance to read 
last night, which was delivered to me yesterday, gave me information 
on the Atlantic division transport operations; that is, directive 3-56. 
That is operations from McGuire Air Force Base scheduled for March 
1956. Part of that was classified and part of it was unclassified. 

I am not quoting it all. 

Mr. Dovatas. I do not understand the operation you refer to. I 
am Sorry. 

Mr. Froop. I am reading from Mr. McNeil’s letter; Atlantic Divi- 
sion Transport Operations Directive No. 3-56. 

Mr. Dovetas. Where is this in his letter, sir? 

Mr. Froop. Let us see. Maybe I have the letter in there. 

What I have is this: It is paragraph 8 of the directive that was 
sent with the letter. 

Mr. Doueuas. All right. 

Mr. Foon. It is paragraph 8 of the directive No. 3-56. I do not 
know the directive. I am just reading from the excerpt I have. 

Mr. Dove.as. I am sorry. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not have the directive. 
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Mr. Dove.as. I am sorry; I do not understand what you are talking 
about. You first said you had asked for aircraft types in your 
question 8. It is my understanding we furnished you or he furnished 
you that information. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. And yesterday the general gave us a lot of that 
information. 

Mr. Doveuas. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And the chairman covered this information on the slides 
and said we could put that in the record, and it will be put in later, 
as much as you can put in under security. I understand. That will 
answer most of this. 

But I have this inclosure which was sent to me with this informa- 
tion, that I got here from Mr. McNeil yesterday. This is all secret 
or confidential. IT am going to return that to General Moore today. 

Mr. Dove as. A wood deal of it is unclassified. I have it in front 
of me. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Your letter details it. What I am going to do, 
Mr. Secretary, is this: I am going to refer to the chairm: in, ‘for the 
clerk and the stenographer to agree on, this material. Mr. McNeil 
specifies what part of it is classified and what part of it is unclassified. 

Mr. Dovetas. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. To save time here today—while it is not very much—I 
still do not want to break it down myself. It is very clear. The 
following is classified and the following is not. The unclassified part 
we will put in the record. The classified part of course you are the 
“boss” on. We will not put that in the record. 

(The unclassified portion of the material referred to is as follows :) 


SECTION V. FieetT Logistic AIR WINGS 
FINANCIAL DATA 


V—A. Fxplanation of cost data. 

V-B. FLOGWINGPAC, costs, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

V-—C. FLOGWINGLANT costs, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. 

V-D. Combined FLOGWINGS costs, fiscal vears 1955, 1956, and 1957. 


Erplanation of cost data 


1. Cost data contained herein include all units of the fleet logistic air wings 
(squadrons and staffs) except squadrons VR-31 and VR-32. These are ferry 
squadrons fiving all types of aircraft and are not engaged in transport operations. 
They are in FLOGWINGS for organizational purposes. 

2. Inasmuch as the fleet logistic air wings are integral parts of Navy air 
operations, operating and receiving support from the same facilities as aircraft 
engaged in fleet operations, there has been no special need for developing an 
accounting system for distributing capital costs, overhead and supporting costs 
among specific aircraft models or among air commands. It is not practicable, 
therefore, to segregate capital costs involved in supporting aircraft operations, 
such as costs of runways, hangars, and ground-support equipment. Capital costs 
specifically associated with the fleet logistic air wings and therefore identifiable 
include the procurement cost of new aircraft and the cost of keeping existing 
aircraft up to date technologically. During the period covered by this report, 
no new aircraft were procured for the fleet logistic air wings, but provision was 
made for necessary modifications to the aircraft currently operating. The air- 
craft modernization entry constitutes the capital-cost portion of this report. 

The estimates for maintenance and operation are based on accounting and 
reporting systems which develop costs by model of aircraft or air command 
except for the entry titled “Supporting Costs.” The estimates for this entry 
cover the pro rata share of airfield facilities and equipment support and repre- 
sent a proportionate part of the total cost of operating and maintaining airfield 
facilities, support equipment, and other supporting costs based on the relation 
of the average number of FLOGWING aircraft to the total average number of 
operating aircraft. 
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FLOGWINGPAC costs, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 195? 





Fiscal year Fiscal vear Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Capital costs: Aircraft modernization - $1, 760, 000 $466, 000 $187 
Maintenance and operation costs: 
(a) Direct: 
Flight operations . 490, 000) (6, 941, 000 &, 762, 000) 
Fuel, oil, and lubricants 3, 592, 000 3, 733, 000 5, 041, 000 
Consumable spares and spare parts 2, 898, 000 3, 208, 000 3, 721, 000 
Overhaul of aircraft and engines 4 5, 034, 000) (6, 131, 000) (6, 692, 000) 
Labor and supplies ; 3, 715, 000 4, 704, 000 , 797, 000 
Spares and spare parts _- , 319, 000 1, 427, 000 , 895, 000 
Crew pay, allowances, and expenses ; 3, 818, 000 3, 905, 000 3, 905, 000 
Aireraft attrition , 428, 000 986, 000 , 879, 000 
Aircraft depreciation _- 2, 181, 000 2, 675, 000 5, 679, 000 
(b) Indirect: 
Maintenance and administrative personnel pay 
and allowances-__-- ‘a }, 187, 000 6, 517, 000 3, 517, 000 
Supporting costs---- , 438, 000 1, 716, 000 . 779, 000 


Total ; ae See: 28, 336, 000 29, 337,000 | 135, 400, 000 


1 Increase over 1956 is due primarily to the introduction of turboprop seaplane transports. These aircraft 
are more expensive to operate and depreciation is relatively higher because of the low quantity procurement. 


FLOGWINGLANT costs, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


Capital costs: Aircraft modernization _- s >= gil $461, 000 $141, 000 
Maintenance and operation costs: | 
(a) Direct: 
Flight operations-___-_---- ee ($7, 465, 000) (6, 928, 000) 3, 084, 000) 
Fuel, oil, and lubricants < 3, 480, 000 3, 339, 000 3, 167, 000 
Consumable spares and spare parts es 3, 985, 000 3, 589, 000 , 197, 000 
Overhaul of aircraft and engines- _-__- : (4, 528, 000) (3, 366, 000 2, 787, 000) 
Labor and supplies_--- cn 3, 140, 000 2, 419, 000 952, 000 
Spares and spare parts r = 1, 388, 000 947, 000 835, 000 
Crew pay, allowances, and expenses_- eo 3, 440, 000 3, 020, 000 3, 020, 000 
Aircraft attrition. _--...--- saat L 970, 000 | 933, 000 , 016, 000 
Aircraft depreciation ; ‘ 7 1, 842, 000 2, 116, 000 2, 550, 000 
(b) Indirect: 
Maintenance and administrative personnel pay 
and allowances. ----- ; 4, 765, 000 4, 353, 000 4, 353, 000 
Supporting costs. - - - ‘ , 721, 000 1, 999, 000 , 814, 000 


Total ee rie 24, 731, 000 23, 086, 000 21, 765, 000 


Combined FLOGWINGS costs, fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 


FLOGWINGPAC: | 
Capital costs a gab ae Gade sees $1, 760, 000 $466, 000 | $187, 000 
M aintenance and operation costs -_ -__- . Soueecs 26, 576, 000 28, 871, 000 | 35, 213, 000 
FLOGWINGLANT: 
Comal costs... ....-2...+---.- sain heehee 0 | 461, 000 141, 000 
Maintenance and operation costs-_-__-.----.----- | 24, 731, 000 22, 125, 000 21, 624, 000 





53,067,000 | 52,423,000 | 57, 145, 000 


73115—56——-98 
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Miuitrary Arr TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Consolidated statement of reported assets, liabilities and equities actual, June 30, 1955 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Air transport divisions 
ee eee 
MATS F 1, Conti- activities! 
Atlantic | Pacific nental Tota 
ASSETS 
Inventories: 
Base supply stocks: 
IR so nbn cbcenedenpep soe $73,855 | $38, 808 $2, 369 $8,851 | $50, 028 $23, 827 
Reparable and work order. -_____-- 20, 201 13, 976 477 2, 642 17, 095 3, 106 
Projected, prepositioned and war 
UNE ogee See a 15, 228 9, 548 8 41 9, 597 5, 631 
a ince 85, 631 | 42,671 | 3,201] 10,558} 56,430} 29, 201 
Land improvements and buildings: 
Land and land improvements.---.__-- 21, 926 13 O11 74 5, 317 18 402 3, 524 
Pavemeats and runways-.-.-.--------_- 83, 393 43, 624 222 6, 942 50, 788 32, 605 
Buildiags and structures.._.-_.-_.-- 136, 174 65, 419 154 11, 589 77, 162 59, 102 
Utility plants and systems_.__.....__- 36,209 | 22 096 40 1, 526 23, 662 12, 547 
Coustruction in progress_............- 5, 243 | B,D his ceciince 146 3, 966 1, 277 





1 Other activities include air photographic and charting service; 140lst AB Wg, Andrews AFB; 1254th 
AT Gp, Washiagtoa National Airport; Iceland ADF, Keravik. 


NOTES 


1. Base supply stocks.—The value of all supplies in stock for use or consumption at MATS bases. This 
includes supplies for organizations of other major commands tenanted on MATS bases. 

2. Equipment.—The value of all equipment ia use at MATS bases. This iacludes equipment being used 
by orgauizations of other major commands tenanted on MATS bases. It also includes the unit mission 
equipment and uait support equipment. 

3. Land improvement and buildings.—Included in this category is the dollar value of property (real estate 
and improvemeats) under the command iurisdictionof MATS. This alsoeacompasses the costs of improve- 
ments to leased property at Azores, Bermuda, Prestwick, and Iceland. Estimates were used ia some 
areas where tae acquisition cost was not available. Coastruction in progress reflects the expenditures made 
for construction which will be transferred to another asset ascount witain this category upon completion. 

4. In summary, the value stated iaclude all values pertaining to MATS operateu bases and values for 
organizations of other major commands tenanted on MATs bases. The values do not iaclude values 
pertaining to MATS units located oa other command bases. 


Statement of value of MATS aircraft used fiscal year 1955 
Value of reported 


aircraft 
Atlantic division : June $0, 1955 
Ne ed is eee erect ee $198, 743, 865 
a Taal i ee ee ee 19, 248, 152 
Continental division: 
I a gad os cusses aiaesks ce wishes kcal anecd ean sencaeies 165, 809, 186 
a i a cee 20, 6238, 020 
Pacific division : 
NN id ha asic bn oat Se cio Seach kc Hho bask do nw Spee tnd 150, 373, 866 
i Sk SER i ie Bie aA ati cl ascinimecncnincaiods 32, 635, S96 
Aly treeers Given; tela. cn oe ca Se Tee 617, 433, 985 
Airways and Air Communications Service, USAF__-__--__-____-- 10, 515, 118 
At Peter eaee Eee, GPE acces ben aw lena aceee wba 58, 030, 438 
Sane epee, ERR ee a ele See 694, 056 
Air Photo ned: Chart Service, USAMP:.. 20 e355 2. cues 25, 827, 070 
ais dir hiner dlebsaaielbaicdd estes Sn tmrenitsiarnbetelaceiliaielas 68, 082, 488 
meer Weer een, TH eh kk ah ene ccciienne 99, 190, 794 
hi pathetic dati nscsahletectnntclcilhaceh lak hehtclapiatalitblenebanidiiendbicseanitideald 110, 646, 580 
UL RUNDE IN iisoal cieriaiici nace encase intitneadideatisdamati 887, 913, 461 
RR HEED dai ieais tien btarale adhe awe oewenealbes 102, 507, 068 
Cr RU is. ei ee ee Le 990, 420, 529 


1 Indepencents—1401st ABWg, Andrews AFB; 1254th ATGp, Washington National 
Airport; IADF, Keflavik. 

2Other represents aircraft assigned to MATS awaiting depot maintenance. 

NOTE.—Values included above are based on the average flyaway cost of the aircraft 
involved, regardless of contractor or fiscal year procured; includes airframe, engine, 
propeller, electronics, ordnance, armament, and other; excludes changes or modification 
costs subsequent to the approval of the basic contract. Values reflected in MATS 
financial management statement exclude Navy aircraft; but these data included above. 


Source: MATS operating program, T. O. 00-25-30 (AMC) June 1, 1955. 
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Selected data on MATS operations 


Air trans- | Continen- All other 
MATS port divi- | tal divi- Atlantic Pacific 


MATS 
total sions total sion division division | activities 


Item 


$560, 024, 000) $272, 141, 000)$67, 002, 000 $122, 111,000} $83, 028, 000) $287, 883, 000 
Transport mission 183, 735, 000| 169, 391,000} 31,201,000} 68,155,000} 70,035,000) 14,344, 000 
Other activities 376, 289,000} 102, 750,000) 35, 801,000) 53,956,000} 12,993,000) 273, 539, 000 


——S————S OOOO  —————— || | 


Dollar value of reported air- 
craft, June 30, 1955 990, 420, 529} 617, 433, 985) 186, 432, 206) 217,992,017| 213, 009, 762| 372, 986, 544 
Dollar value of other re- 

ported assets, June 30, 

1955 1_.__2.----------------] 477,860,000} 307, 130,000} 47, 612,000) 252, 973, 000 6, 545, 000] 170, 730, 000 
Personnel strength, Dec. 31, 
1955, total 100, 599 38, 979 10, 280) 21, 659 


Military 84, 645! 31, 533 8, 674 17, 365 5, 4°4 
15, 954| 7, 446 1, 606| 4) 204 1, 546 


Aircraft inventory, June 30, 
1955, total 1, 457 572 221 217 134 


Major transports---.---- 842! 516 177] 208 131 
h 615 56 44 9 3) 


———————— > Oo ONoaEE=ESESESS=|_—eoeoeoeoeeeOOOOSSS OOOO 





Transport operations, fiscal 
year 1955:3 





Plane miles flown 104, 047,631) 100,883,711) 30,061,680) 38,058,357) 32, 763,674) 3, 163, 920 
Passenger miles flown--..|2, 167, 113, 747)2, 138, 002, 924 476, 116,046 636, 619, 879) 1, 025, 266,999) 29, 110, 823 
Ton miles flown, total...| 654, 516,607| 651, 325, $29 153, 742, 690, 229, 784, 470) 267,798,169} 3, 191,278 
Passengers 235, 582,900} 232, 391,622) 51,751,744) 69,197,813) 111,442,065) 3, 191,278 
Cargo, mail 418, 933, 707| 418, 933, om 101, 980, a 160, 586, "4 156, 356, 104 





1 Includes following a33sets: Base supply stocks, eyuipment in use, lani ani lani improvements, pave 
ment; ani runways, building; an1 stru2tures, utility plant; ani system;, and construction in progress. 
The values stated pertain to the in iicate i assets located on MATS operated bases. Thus, they include 
such assets belonging to units of other major commands tenanted on MATS bases, and conversely exclude 
such assets belonging to MAT'S units tenanted on other command bases. 

2 Includes 183 airplanes assigned to MATS but in other USAF commands for maintenance and repair, etc. 


oa data for ‘All other MATS activities” represent transport operations of special air mission fleet 
only. 


4 ++ ag activities include aeromedical evacuation, ferry, formal training, base support and technical 
services. 


Mr. Froop. I will refer now to that part of the information which 
is unclassified. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TRAINING FUNCTION OF MATS 


Mr. Manon. Let us proceed as long as we need to. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, on that basis I have taken that part which 
is unclassified. You understand, I was advised by the classification 
people that where part of it is quoted they consider it is unclassified. 
Where only part is quoted. That is the part I refer to. 

The directive dated February 21, 1956, provided the following flying hours 
for assigned aircraft. 

I raised this question because yesterday Mr. Whitten, I believe, dis- 
cussed with you and the general the percentage of the transport ferry 
maintenance, Test and Training Command. These figures I got from 
the exhibit in Mr. McNeil’s report. The mission of Transport 1607 
ATW 16—— 

Mr. Doveuas. I am sorry; I cannot identify it. It makes it awfully 
difficult. 





Mr. Fioop. I had better give it to you. I cut that unclassified part 
off [exhibiting document to witness ]. 

I do not understand the significance. Those are just the figures: 
the percentage of transport vis-a-vis the percentage of training. 

General Smirn. I can explain it, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let me put it in the record, and you give your com- 
ments. I will ask you to comment on what I place in the record, 
placing it before you as an exhibit. 

I will then place in the record this information. IT am not clear ; 
to its significance. I place it in the record because yesterday the aie. 
tion of training was raised by Mr. Sheppard of California as an 
important part of the bookkeeping for MATS 

(The information is as follows :) 


With regard to the percentage of transport vis-a-vis the percentage of training: 

Approximately 15 percent of the total flying time for the Transport Divisions 
of MATS is listed under proficiency, administrative, and test. The great 
majority of this time falls under proficiency. Proficiency flying is that portion 
of the overall flying training program devoted to local area flying. During this 
period fully qualified crews are given refresher training and proficiency checks. 
Partialitv qualified crew members are given intensive instruction and practice 
in order to become fully qualified. Unoualified crew members receive the transi- 
tion training necessary for initial qualification. Most of this training and prac- 
tice is condu*ted under the direct supervision of qualified instructor personnel. 

The training conducted is essentiallv individual training and includes instru- 
ment flying practice, emergency procedures, and other maneuvers impractical to 
perform with passengers and/or cargo aboard. 

The training conducted during the remaining 85 percent of the MATS trans- 
nort flying time is that training which cannot readily be performed in the local 
flying area. This portion of the training must be performed over the foreign 
routes that would be used in wartime in order to exercise the entire air trans- 
port svstem and keep it alive. Aircrews must maintain familiarity with the 
foreien routes, airfields, long range navigational procedures and international 
communications procedures. Ground personnel at en route stations must keep 
proficient in handling and processing of passengers and cargo. Aircraft mainte- 
nance personnel must continually train in the rapid ground handling of the large 
numbers of aircraft that would be transiting our en route stations overseas in 
an emergency. Exercising this worldwide air route system also provides essen- 
tial and realistic training for the supporting services, i. e., Airways and Air 
Communications Service, Air Weather Service, and Air Rescue Service in main- 
taining proficiency and readiness to perform their wartime mission in the 
overseas areas. 

Air crews, ground crews, and elements of the supporting services must he 
welded together and trained as an integrated organization in order to provide 
a coordinated air transnort system capable of immediate implementation of the 
emergency wartime mission. 

Mr. Fioop. This report indicates to me that 12.5 percent of the total 
is training mission and that 85.5 percent is the transport mission and 
that 2 percent would be ferry, maintenance test. General, will you 
talk to that exhibit ? 

General Smirn. I would be glad to. As we have stated, one of our 
principal missions of MATS is to maintain our state of readiness. 
This can be accomplished only by constant training, in view of our 
crew turnover. Of the airlift thus generated, 85 percent is usefully 
utilized in our transport operations and the other 15 percent is taken 
up bv other essential tasks such as route checks, instrument checks, and 
testing the aircraft. 

Mr. Froop. All right. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think I might make one comment for the record. 
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Mr. Fioop. I thought someone would want to say more than that. 
| think this fellow wants to talk, and I believe I know why. 

Mr. Garvock. I do not think we ought to leave the discussion there, 
because if that is all the flying you did, you would not have a trained 
ready force. 

General Smirn. The balance of the hours—the 85.5 percent, is also 
an essential part of our training. Our training constitutes exercises 
in en route support and the ground handlers as well as loading and 
unloading the freight and other miscellaneous items which also come 
into consideration. 

Mr. Fioop. I was sure that is what you wanted to say, but from my 
point of view I want to emphasize that 85.5 percent is transport. You 
see, much has been said, General, about not getting MATS confused 
in all of the things it does. It does a lot of things besides airlift. 
This shows that while that is true, an important segment of MAT"’s 
operation involves the transport mission which constitutes a great per- 
centage of your operations. 

General Smrru. The 85 percent of the hours we have to fly for 
training are possibly used in transporting-———- 

Mr. Fioop. You say it the best way you can. I can think of a better 
statement than that. 

General Smrru. Part of this training must also be spent in actual 
overocean flying. 

Mr. Froop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASON FOR NOT MOVING PEOPLE OVERSEAS IN COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. It has been developed during the hearing that the 
commercial airlines move overseas for the Department of “Defense a 
certain number of people each month, and you move overseas a certain 
number of people each month. Now, of course, I realize that many of 
these movements have to do with the moving of military personnel 
for the rotation of air wings for SAC. 

Will you state for the record why you could not have commercial 
airlines to move all of these dependents and all of these people over- 
seas ¢ 

Why do we not contract with them to do all of that work? 

Mr. Doveias. My answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that we would 
then not be utilizing the airlift that is generated in maintaining a 
ready D-day transport force, and I] think that as a matter of good 
policy of the Department of Defense as set forth today is a reasonable 
utilization of the airlift we have. 

Mr. Marion. You have given the answer that I had expected. If 
you want to amplify it, it will be prefectly all right. However, it 
would not be logical to give to the commercial airlines, scheduled or 
nonscheduled, the business of moving all of these people overseas be- 

cause it would leave you more or less flat, without a wartime capa- 
bility, and that is one of the reasons for the existence of MATS. 

Mr. Doveras. We could fly the airplanes empty but I am sure that 
would not be any more tolerable to you than it would be to me. Really, 
I think it is worth saying this: If we contracted for commercial lift 
when we have the lift available, we would be paying twice for the 
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transportation. In other words, we have paid once in creating the 
lift, and we would be paying the second time—paying them. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT IN STORAGE 


Mr. Ftoop, Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Sheppard has 
raised in the off-the-record discussion, he always does, a very inter- 
esting point, and that causes me to ask this question: 

I would like you to give me a statement as to the number and type 
of any other aircraft which are assigned to MATS and which are 
held for any reason whatsoever in the reserve pool. In other words, 
I want to knew about your mothball fleet. 

Mr. Doveras. Well, the general can answer that right away. 

. 0 dace How many C-54’s, for instance, do you have moth- 
alled ¢ 


3 Separal Smirn. There are no planes within MATS that are moth- 
allied. 

General CaLLaHANn. And there are not, in the Air Force as a whole, 
sir, transport aircraft stored in any appreciable quantity. 

Mr. Fioop. That is even a better statement. 

General Smirn. I will amplify that. The C—74’s have recently been 
removed from MATS due to lack of modernization, and they are now 
being considered by the Air Force as surplus. 

Mr. Dove.as. They involve 11 airplanes, but they are old airplanes. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, furnish that information for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


As of January 31, 1956, the Air Force had 12 C46 twin-engine cargo-type 
aircraft in storage. Six of these aircraft are in storage in the United States 
and have been offered for sale to commercial users. The other six are ear- 
marked, under MDAP, for transfer to the Republic of Korea and are carried 
in the USAF inventory under “storage” until such time as the ROK Air Force 
is capable of accepting them into units. 


Various series of the C—46 aircraft were procured during the period October 
1942 through September 1945. 


The 11 C-74’s have been declared excess to USAF requirements and have been 
offered for sale. 


There are no transport aircraft in MATS that are held in reserve or carried 
in a mothball fleet. 

Mr. Foon. In further reply and in further PapROst of the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Sheppard, I will submit for the record instead of 
questioning you about it since I questioned on it earlier, page 32 of 
the Annual Report of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 1955, and 
that is the compilation of the civil air-transport fleet which details 
the civil air-transport fleet; from the information given to me by the 
Department of Defense in reply to my questions I will also submit 
at the same time for the same purpose those figures to which the 
general spoke. 

TON-MILES OF TRAFFIC FLOWN 


We will submit these all at the same time for the same purpose, and 
these are unclassified according to the Defense report. This is all 
commercial and covers the total ton-miles of traffic, commercial, and 
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the total ton-miles of traffic, MATS; the number of aircraft, commer- 
cial, that flew them, and the number of aircraft that MATS flew. 

For instance, the total ton-miles of traffic flown by all commercial 
craft was 3,009,429,096. 

Mr. Dovaras. This i is for what year, sir? 

Mr. F oop. This is the 1955 report which is from CAB as of June 
30, 1955. 

Mr. Dovcras. Would you state exactly what that figure refers to? 

Mr. Froop. This refers to the total ton-miles of trafic flown by all 
commercial first, and then MATS. I gave you the figures on the all- 
commercial flights as of that date. 

Mr. Dove.as. Does it include foreign carriers ¢ 

Mr. Fxioop. That I do not know. 

Mr. Dovatas. Well, you have the document. I do not have it. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I will give it to you. I can supply you with that 
information. If you want that, I will get it for you. 

I am sure in contrasting the figures that the 3 billion figure would 
go beyond the domestic area w ithout any doubt. 

The MATS figure for the same period is 654,516,607. These are 
your own figures. 

I got then from you the number of aircraft that the commercial 
people used to fly that mileage which was 1,576 for the 3 billion miles, 
and MATS used 1,457 planes to fly 600,000 miles. 

Mr. Doveras. That is very misleading because we indicated that 
we had 506 transport aircraft in the transport operation of MATS, 
instead of the figure that the Congressman has just used. 

Mr. Fioop. All right; that is your reply. Mr. Secretary, the source 
for this information is the CAB report to which I referred, and the 
MATS’ statistics came from the Department of Defense to me. 

I have no other sources of information than this CAB report and 
your letter, all of which involves two very simple little documents. I 
do not have any other information. 

Mr. Dovetas. It is not my letter, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When I say “you,” it is a rhetorical “you.” I mean the 
Department. 

I offer these two documents for the record at this point. 

(The documents referrd to follow :) 
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Allcommercial MATS 


lotal ton-miles of traffic flown 3, 009, 429, 096 654, 516, 607 
Number of aircraft . 1, 576 1, 457 


NoTE.—The above ae are as of June 30, 1955. 

Sources: Commercial statistics from the CAB. MATS statistics supplied by the Department of Defense 
in reply to questions 16 and 17 submitted to them by Congressman Flood for the ton-miles of traffic flown, 
question 9 for the number of aircraft. 

Commercial traffic breaks down as follows: Scheduled airlines, 2,7438,815,000 ; 
noncertificated airlines, 265,614,096 

MATS figures break down as follows: Passenger, 236,455,842: cargo, mail, 
$18,060,765. 

MATS aircraft consists of 1,274 operational, 188 nonoperational. 

General SmirH. Can we amplify that ¢ 

Mr. Froop. Certainly. 

Mr. Doveras. I can make an observation that is wholly tentative 
along the line of General Smith’s observation. 

The commercial lines carried something over 4 times as much as 
MATS carried in 3 times as many airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further comment, General? 

General Suir. Yes, sir; it appears to me, sir, that there is in- 
cluded in this sum total of aircraft assigned to MATS aircraft which 
are assigned to air-weather service, and air-rescue service, and so on, 
and we have not excluded the four-engine fleet primarily. We are also 
ona low utilization factor. This also includes what we do on the SAC 
moves in which there is a considerable downtime in getting the peopl 
through. 

Mr. Doveias. We have done our best to indicate that we are try- 
ing to operate an efficient transport service but we do not feel justi- 
fied in trying to operate a transport service on a utilization basis 
that would be comparable to civil airlines. 


MATS AIRCRAFT IN STORAGE 


Mr. Fioop. General, if you think it is necessary to add to your an- 
swer to my question about the mothball air fleet, I wish you would 
do that for your own good. 

Mr. Dovetas. We might elaborate upon those 11 C-74’s which are 
no longer assigned. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I do not think you should even take those into con- 
sideration. Those have already been legally declared surplus. So 
they are out of your operations. 

Mr. Dovetas. There are no four-engine transports of MATS 
mothballs. All aircraft are active. 


MATS REVENUES 


Mr. Fioop. I asked you in connection with my discussion of your 
revenues—and you were going to supply the breakdown or a more 
detailed answer on the question of MATS revenues vis-a-vis—where 
you are in competition, if you are, with commercial lines, and I wonder 
if in that report you would show the passenger ton-miles; that is, 
the number of cargo ton-miles and the passenger ton-miles as well 
as the mail ton-miles, both revenue and nonrevenue categories. You 
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can do that at the same time, and we will save trouble, and it will 
all fit in together. 


(The information requested follows :) 


Ton-miles carried, fiscal year 1955 





Cargo and 
mail 


Total ton- 


Passenger miles carried 





Nonrevenue , é 406, 313,900 | 218, 376, 759 624, 690, 659 
Revenue 12, 619, 807 18, 079, 083 30, 698, 890 


i aii Do a sar a _.---------| 418,933,707 | 236,455,842 | 655, 389, 549 


NOTE.—$15,791,638 total reimbursable traffic carried. 


OPERATIONAL UTILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. I have avoided asking you any questions about fiscal 
years 1956 and 1957 because that is in the area of some kind of classi- 
fication for the purposes of fhe hearing, and, as you indicated, it does 
not matter. 

What about 1954 and 1955? Can you give me, if security permits, 
any kind of a statement on the average daily utilization of the aircraft ! 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foop. I would also like to have the flying hours on the air- 
craft per day. 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, with reference to the type or size of the 
transport operation—unless you want to add them all—just transport 
operations would be the only thing we would be concerned with here. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think the useful answer would be transportation 
operations on a utilization basis. 

Mr. Foon. If you have a rule for calculating that, I would like to 
have your rule for calculating daily utilization. I know the Navy 
flight people have a certain rule for calculating that utilization. If 
you have one, and if you are permitted to tell us what it is, you may 
add that. 

Mr. Dove.as. I think we can explain how we arrive at the figure. 

Mr. Fioop. That will do it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Mr. Dovuetas: Regarding your question concerning utilization, I believe this 
is the information you want. Incidentally, I would like to note at this point that 


this information was furnished to you in a letter you received from Mr. McNeil 
dated February 9, 1956. 


Fiscal year 1954 
i | 


Atlantic Division 
Continental Division_...............-- 
Pacific Division 


Those figures I have just given you are the 12-month average utilization figures 
for fiscal year 1954. Now for fiscal year 1955 the figures are as follows: 





Fiscal year 1955 


C-54 | C-118 | C-124 


Atlantic Division 
Continental Division 
Pacific Division 





Regarding this question of calculating utilization, we refer to our system as 
“operational utilization.” That type utilization is computed solely on the basis 
of aircraft actually in possession of MATS and does not consider MATS aircraft 
that are in overhaul status in air materiel command depots or civilian contractor 
shops, and thus out of MATS control. This method of computation has been 
found to be the best method of determining the operational effectiveness of the 
MATS transport groups who do not, after all, have any control over the length 
of time their aircraft are in overhaul status. MATS, like all other Air Force 
units, is given a program of flying hours designed to maintain combat readiness. 
This program, for the MATS transport fleet, varies for the different types of air- 
craft. In the case of first line transports, such as, the C-118’s, the operational 
utilization is 4 hours per day. Some of the MATS aircraft, for various reasons, 
are programed at a lesser rate. I should possibly add a definition of this “opera- 
tional utilization” which is as follows: The average actual number of flight hours 
per assigned operational aircraft. Formulawise it appears as follows: 


Actual hours flown oo 
Operational hours on hand--24 (hours per day ) 





FLEET LOGISTICS AIR WINGS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I asked the Secretary of Defense a series 
of similar questions in connection with fleet logistics air wings and 
they have been generally pretty satisfactory, and there is no sense in 
burdening this record beyond endurance. 

In regard to any of those questions, Mr. Secretary, that I have raised 
in connection with the fleet logistics air wings, I do not believe we will 
bother by going into that for the purpose of this hearing. There were 
several of those questions, however. 

I believe I have this from yesterday, but I do not know whether it is 
classified for security reasons or not: 

The number of aircraft hours, the miles flown by each of your divi- 
sions in the Air Transport operation and so forth. I would like that 
broken down by the types of aircraft utilized. I think I got that, but 
I do not know whether that is classified or not. I want the number of 
aircraft hours, and the miles flown by each division in the MATS 
operations broken down by category. 

Mr. Doveras. We have made that available, Mr. Congressman, but 
we made it available after consideration on a confidential basis. 

Mr. Froop. That is available to the committee; is it not? 

Mr. Dove.as. Yes, sir; it has been made available. 


MATS PERSON NEL COSTS 


Mr. Foon. I take for granted that that is true also on the question 
of personnel ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Not as to the past. That information has not been 
classified insofar as past years are concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the number and duties of the military and civil- 
ians. You have a lot of civilians and I have no information as to the 
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number and duties of the military and the civilian personnel. That I 
never got answered exc ept on those secur ity papers. 

Mr. Dovetas. 1 think it is unclassified. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the clothing is contained in the unclassified part / 

Mr. Dovetas. The personnel strength to the 31st of December 1955, 
is contained in the information which you received yesterday. 

Mr. Fioop. Then will you see that they insert into the record some 
of that information because I do not want to be responsible for these 
secret documents? Will you see that it is inserted—the numbers and 
duties of the military and civilian personnel assigned to or em- 
ployed by any function under MATS? I want it broken down to show 
the assignments by the organizational chart which you gave us any- 
way and have the civilians shown separately from the military, be- 

cause I have been figuring the cost of your military personnel on the 
basis of $4,000 per man. ‘T talked to Mr. McNeil about it, and he said 
“Well, you are cheap. It is closer to $5,000. Senator Hayden used 
the figure of $5,000 and that is why I want the military personnel sep- 
arate from the civilian personnel, because on the basis of 103,000 total 
personnel at $5,000 a head, I get half a billion dollars for your wage 
scale, and in that you do not include like we do in the Army hearings 
the fringe benefits like clothing and allowances and everything else. 

Mr. Doveras. Mr. Congressman, our clothing is included. We 
have indicated that the personnel costs are in all the general figures 
that have been furnished the committee and that were discussed yes- 
terday. That is, your rough half-billion-dollar figure on MATS 
operating cost included the figure that is nearer three-hundred-some- 
odd-million dollars on personnel costs. 

Mr. Froop. That three hundred-some-odd-million dollars is on the 
basis of $3,500 a head. 

Mr. Garwtock. The figures that you received for the MATS’ opera- 
tions, are arrived at by taking the actual onboard strength and taking 
the average pay for each gri ade of airman or officer and the civilian 
payroll. “We do not have to take an aver age. The actual figures 
given to you in that pie chart yesterday ine luded military and ¢ ivilian 
pay. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we have, as the chairman requested, some of the pie 
charts on this problem? Can we have inserted into the record some 
kind of a chart so that information will be apparent in the record, be- 
cause in the Army appropriations we always take the basis of $5,000 
a head. I used $4,000 in my letters to the Defense Department in 
order to give you the benefit of the doubt, although Mr. McNeil and | 
agreed it was closer to $5,000. However, this figure that I got last 
night, or about 1 o’clock this morning when I finally got to it, of some 
three hundred something million plus would indicate to me that you 
are figuring on the basis of about $3,300 or $3,400 a head, which is the 
cheapest I ever heard around here in 20 years. 

Mr. Gartock. In pay and allowances; that is right. The $4,000 
and $5,000 figure has to include maintenance and operations funds. 

Mr. Froop. You have clothing in but I have not gotten any of the 
fringe benefits in there, and that is quite a chunk. 

Mr. Gartock. We have never suce essfully come up with a dollar 
value on the evaluation for medical care for dependents or other 
fringe benefits. 
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Mr. Fioop. In the Army they use a figure of $5,000 and in the 
Senate Senator Hayden says the figure is $5,000 and Mr. McNeil says 
it is $5,000. 

Mr. Gartock. What you are talking about then is a different figure 
entirely. The $4,000 to $5,000 figure. you are talking about includes 
a guess as to maintenance and oper ations funds, but in the figures 
given for MATS operations the maintenance and operations are spe- 
cifically listed, and not lumped, the gas, oil, and maintenance is spe- 
cifically accounted for as it was used—the militar y pay is for the men 
actually assigned, not a service-wide average of some kind. 

Mr. Froop. In your figures 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; in the figures we gave you. The $560 mil- 
lion includes all those things such as the running of the PX’s and 
commissaries as well as the aircraft and bases; of the total only $170 
million relates to the transport activities of MATS 

Mr. Fioop. That is the $560 million figure ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, $560 million for all MATS services. 

Mr. Froop. But that does not include any of ‘the clothing cost. 
You have $560 million for your personnel but it does not ine lude these 
other items. 

COST OF CAPITAL ITEMS 


Mr. Gartock. That includes everything except the capital cost of 
the new major items and the public-works construction. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, public works construction and new major 
capital items, if you are buying aircraft that cost between $1 million 
und $2 million are quite considerable. You gave me a figure of nearly 
<600 million for MATS. That does not include capits ral items? If 
you include capital items, plus the $560 million you have already 
viven me, everything in MATS’ operation will cost over $1 billion and 
it includes about 10 percent of the uniformed personnel of the Air 
Force. That is quite an operation. Here is MATS with about 10 
percent of the uniformed personnel of the entire Air Force in MATS 
in some way or other, and over $1 billion of your budget in dollars 
isin MATS. That is quite a chunk. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is not quite right. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it not right? 

Mr. Dovatas. As we indicated yesterday, we have given you all 
the figures on capital items such as aircraft costs and base costs which 
are very unsatisfactory because the runways do not exist just for 
MATS and it is impossible for us to attribute base costs outright. 

Mr. Fioop. The Navy air people do it. 

Mr. Doveuas. I am not sure. 

Mr. Garnock. When SAC aircraft land you have to have the run- 
way and it has to be so long in order for them to land, and it does not 
make any difference which ones will land there, because you have to 
have the runways and the field, and it does not change the cost of it 
» cents. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be true, but the Navy people do not seem to 
have any trouble providing these figures. Why is it such a problem 
for the Air Force ! 

Mr. Gartock. Can you show us the Navy figures? 

Mr. Fioop. I am asking for them now. 
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Mr. Dove tas. I have nothing to do with Navy figures. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that; of course you don't, but what I mean is 
this: You have given me nearly $600 million in items, and you have 
detailed about what it includes, but it does not include certain things. 
It does not include the dollars for capital investment and the dollars 
for capital investment that it does not include will certainly be $400 
million. 

Mr. Gartock. Not annually for the air transport activity as the 
annual operating costs for the movement of passengers and cargo is 
$170 million not the $560 million. This would mean that deprecia- 
tion of capital item would have to be $800 million annually to have a 
$1 billion total cost. A review of the cost of the aircraft and bases 
assigned to MATS will show that the annual depreciation would be 
only a fraction of that total. 

Mr. Doveias. You would not say what it costs annually; would 
you? 

Mr. Fioop. I would say this- 

Mr. Doveras. That is what I am questioning about it. 

Mr. Foon. I do not say it does not do it annually, but I think it does 
come pretty close to being a billion dollars annually for both opera- 
tions. Understand, I do not say that is bad. I do not say that is 
wrong. Maybe MATS should have $2 billion and if vou should have, 
I am the first to vote for it, but the fact remains that MATS as it now 
operates has about 10 percent of the uniformed personnel, and those 
are the figures you gave me, and about $1 billion in money. That is 
big. There is nothing wrong with being big. The question is wheth- 
er or not it is good. I do not know. 

Mr. Doveras. I am merely trying to help our thinking by saying 
in my opinion the $1 billion is an unsatisfactory figure that is not 
supported. 

Mr. Froop. The difference is between the $600 million that you have 
given me, and the dollars for capital investment and capital costs, 
and it is mv judgment, only from your own figures, that. it will come 
close to $1 billion. 

General Bocarr. Not on annual operating costs, sir. Those are the 
figures we provided that were annual operating costs, and did not, of 
course, include capital investment. The capital investment would be 
much higher. I would like to point out that the figure of 104,000 
personnel total assigned to MATS is the total assignment to all of 
MATS. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

General Bogart. And not just to the transport operation. 

Mr. Fioop. I made that clear. That is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. May I call your attention to the fact that in the mate- 
rial submitted to you in unclassified form vou will find a statement 
showing the dollar value of aircraft assigned to MATS and the dollar 
value of inventory including the equipment, the land and improve- 
ments, the buildings, the utility plants and construction in progress. 

Mr. Foon. I got that last night. 

Mr. Gartock. And if you add all that up together, and if you depre- 
ciate in a reasonable period of time you cannot come to $400 million a 
year. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you tell me how much I can come to within reason ? 
I am not Houdini. 
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Mr. Gartock. I do not know how much to depreciate aircraft or 
bases on a yearly basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Somebody else does. The other branches of the Gov- 
ernment do it. Someone in MATS should be able to put a yardstick 
up against that, evaluate the depreciation and find out. All I am 
trying to do is to find out the answer to a very fair question from a 
member of the committee—how much does it cost you to run the 
show ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. Is that in relation to what our commercial airlines 
cost? You have no reference to their costs at all. 

Mr. Fxoop. I am not interested in them at all. I am not talking 
about them. 

Mr. Dove.as. I thought perhaps that might be one of the reasons 
you were interested in this question. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I have here a page showing the costs that I would like 
to insert in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


Costs 


I think a glance at the figures of costs reported by MATS, incomplete as 
they are, should knock over the head the assumption by MATS that “we've 
got the planes, anyway, so we might as well take traffic away from the com- 
mercial airlines because it doesn’t cost anything to ride on MATS.” Well, it 
costs the taxpayers a very great deal, and more each year than the year before: 

Fiscal year 1954, $481 million. 

Fiscal year 1955, $560 million. 

Fiscal year 1956, classified. 

Fiscal year 1957, classified. 

Now, I don’t know how many of these figures the Air Force is going to insist 
on being “secret,” but I think it can be stated for the public record that when 
the Hoover Commission task force under Mr. Perry Shoemaker looked into 
MATS, the reported costs were $481 million for fiscal 1954, and the next year 
we find out they went up to $560 million, an increase of $79 million in 1 year, 
and that increase doesn’t even include the cost of a single new airplane. 

Once again we find that the picture has grown even worse than it was when 
the Hoover Commission looked into it. 

Now Mr. MeNeil’s letter of April 10, 1956, to me tells me that the personnel 
costs or wage bill of MATS—for the uniformed and civilian personnel of MATS 
is “confidential,” “because,” and I quote him, “future troop strengths may be 
determined therefrom.” 

That reasoning seems contradictory to me, because the number of uniformed 
people and the number of civilians assigned to MATS is stated in enclosure 6 
of that same letter of April 10, and also in Mr. MeNeil’s letter of February 9 
to me, to be “unclassified.” 

In other words, we can say for the public record that in fiscal 1955 MATS had: 


June 30, 1954 Dee. 31, 1955 


Uniformed personnel ‘ 90, 371 | 84, 645 
Civilians - - a ad ; Sema 12, 897 | 15, 954 


Total : 103, 268 100, £99 


But can’t print in the public record how much the taxpayers paid out to them. 

My request of March 6, 1956, for MATS “total wage bill (including salaries, 
subsistence, longevity, clothing, allowances, flight pay, etc.)” for the fiscal years 
1955, 1956, and 1957. 
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Without divulging to the taxpayers the size of the pay figures given in Mr. 
MeNeil’s letter of April 10, 1956, can the witness tell me if they include the items 
I asked for? 


CLASSIFICATION OF COST INFORMATION 


Mr. Fioop. I have the rising cost of 1954 to 1957, It is my guess 
that the 1955 and 1957 figure would probably be classified. I have 
so indicated here. The other two are not. 

Mr. McNeil breaks down that difference in his letter. This set forth 
again from Mr. McNeil’s information the personnel of 1954 and 1955. 
He gives me the personnel. That is not unclassified, but the wages, 
Mr. Chairman, the Defense Department advises me, that while they 
will tell me how many military people are there and civilians, they 
cannot tell me how much we are paying them because that is classified. 

Mr. Doveias. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what they are telling me. 

Mr. Doveias. Only with respect to 1956 and 1957 where we said 
“overall” we thought that it was reasonable to classify as “confiden- 
tial,” costs and operating figures. We have given it to you for 1955 
and that is pretty satisfactory. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot follow the reasoning why the Appropriation 
Committee must consider that type of thing under the circumstances 
confidential. If that is your policy you have the last word, and I have 
to remain silent. 

Mr. Doveias. You have the full figures for 1955 unclassified. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. McNeil tells me that for 1955 I cannot print for 
the record how much you paid out for personnel. 

Mr. Dové.as. I do not happen to agree with that conclusion. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not, either. 

Mr. Manion. Try to rectify that. 

General Moore. I think that we can straighten that out. I am quite 
sure there is some misunderstanding. We will get that matter straight- 
ened out. 

(It was subsequently clarified that it was not intended that the 
fiscal year 1955 personnel cost estimates be classified. The “confiden- 
tial” classification pertained only to the fiscal year 1956 and fiscal 
vear 1957 data.) 

Mr. Manon. Pass on to something else. 

Mr. Froop. I have a letter addressed to Mr. McNeil dated Tuesday, 
March 6, 1956, that I would like to have inserted in the record at this 
point, and also a letter to Mr. Wilson dated Friday, March 9, 1956. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

Marcu 6, 1956. 
Hon. Wiirrep J. McNFI, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
The Pentagon, Washinton 25, D. C. 

Dear Mac: In accordance with our conversation on Friday afternoon, March 2, 
I have completely reviewed the material enclosed with your letters of Feb- 
ruary 9 and February 21, 1956, replying to my letter of January 16, 1956, 
which contained 20 question on the Military Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Your letter of February 9, 1956, is classified “secret (when with attachments) .” 

Your letter of February 21, 1956, is classified “confidential (when with at- 
tachments).” 

Your letter of February 9, 1956, states: “All information enclosed herewith is 
unclassified except the reply to item S-C of your letter, ‘Aircraft programed 
for Military Transport Service.’ ” 
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Item-8-C is a 1-page memorandum divided into 10 short paragraphs. . 
_I will readily concede that paragraphs 8 and’? of enclosure $-C could reason; 
ably be-classified as secret, and I would be entirely happy if you were to, rewrite 
enclosure 8—C and leave out paragraphs 8 and 9 altogether. You may recall 
that. my questions of January 16, 1956 were: not concerned with. items like 
combat planes, and apparently it is the insertion of unrequested information 
such as this that must have caused the secret classification. 

Of course I am, as you will gather from my letter of January 16, 1956, 
extremely interested in the transport plane program and | can see no reason 
why paragraph (b), for example, which indicates that [deleted]. Super Constella- 
tions are being programed in the Atlantic Division between now and June 90, 
1956, should be secret. Operating statisties on the C—121—C (Super Constella; 
tion), for example, ate available in the pamphiet entitled “Releasable Informa; 
tion on United States Air Foree Afreraft” which is issued by the. Security 
Review Branch of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Nor would I consider that the programing of [deleted] C-133A’s (the, much 
advertised Douglas turboprop) should be secret. yi 

In short, it appears to me that paragraphs 8 and 9 of enclosure S-C to your 
letter of February 9, 1956, are the only items that deserve classification. 

Turning now to your letter of February 21, 1956, you state: “All information 
enclosed herewith is classified ‘confidential,’ except enclosures 1, 3, and 7.” 

Enclosure 2 of your letter of February 21, which you classify “confidential” 
purports to answer my question No. 19 of January 16, 1956, asking for the 
total cost, direct and indirect, of MATS for fiseal 1955, 1956, and the estimate 
for fiscal 1957. 

The grand total given in enclosure 2 of your letter of February 21 covers only 
the fiscal year 1955, and I am surprised that figures are not readily available 
for the fiscal year 1956 (for which appropriations have already been voted by 
the Congress) nor estimates readily available for fiscal 1957 (despite the fact 
that you have already submitted a budget to us which has been under considerar 
tion by our Appropriations Subcommittee for about 2 months.) 

What you have submitted in enclosure 2 cannot, in my opinion, be justified 
for a “confidential” classification. I see no valid reason why the Committee 
on Appropriations, and the entire Congress, which has to vote on the appropria- 
tions, and the taxpayers who are taxed to provide the money for the appropria- 
tions should not know how much the Military Air Transport Service is costing 
each year. If there is, for example, some minor item such as a particular 
base of national interest or strategic importance that is being supported by 
MATS, that minor item could well be left out of the total costing. There is no 
reason to classify the whole thing as confidential because a fraction of 1 
percent of the data might genuinely rate such a classification. 

While I am on the subject, I might point out that your statement of ‘‘“Reported 
costs of MATS operation” for fiscal 1955, which you state to be $560,024,000, 
appears to me to be a very incomplete picture of how much MATS is actually 
costing the American taxpayer. 

For example, in enclosure 1 of your letter of February 21, 1956 (which you 
do not classify confidential), you say that in June 1954 the following people 
were assigned to, or employed by, MATS: 


Military 
Civilian 


Total persons working for MATS "108, 268 


Let us assume, for example, that the average pay to each of these 103.268 
officers, sergeants, privates, civilians, ete., is about $4,000 per year. Multiplying 
103,000 people by $4,000 a year suggests that the total wage bill for MATS 
is $413,072,000 per year. 

This probable total wage bill for mats of $413 million per year is so large 
that I think I can reasonably assume that it is not included in your figure 
of $560 million on the total cost of MATS. 

I shoud like to have from you in accordance with my question 19 of January 16, 
1956, the total wage bill (including salaries, subsistence, longeveity, clothing, 
allowance, flight pay, etc. * * * as well as the nonwage cost of MATS. 

While we are on the subject of personnel, I might comment that I have examined 
official Government figures, regarding civil aviation, and compared them with 
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some of your figures on MATS, and they indicate that the commercial airlines 
crossing the Atlantic and Pacific fly their planes almost twice the number of hours, 
per person employed, that MATS does. These figures indicate that commercial 
airlines are consideraly more efficient than MATS in their use of manpower. 
Any comment you care to make on this point would be appreciated, 

Besides the probable omission of the wage bill of MATS, your purported 
answer to my question 19 as to the total cost of MATS appears to omit also the 
cost of “capital items.” 

Your enclosure 2 of your letter of February 21 starts off by stating: “This 
statement was prepared to reflect the total operating cost of MATS for the 
fiscal year 1955.” This is a very commendable statement of objective. How- 
ever, three sentences later, you state, “It excludes financial data relative to 
the resources of the command, such as aircraft, equipment, buildings and run- 
ways, and inventories of parts and other material on hand at MATS bases, 
worldwide.” 

I am therefore forced to the reasonable conclusion that your statement of 
$560,024,000 as the total cost of MATS is again incorrect and incomplete since 
it evidently does not include the price paid for a single transport plane. 

A third omission in your statement of total cost of operating MATS is re- 
flected in the introductory page of enclosure 2 of your letter of February 21, 
which states “Revenues have been applied as a reduction of expense.” It is 
thus again obvious that you have not given me the total cost of MATS because 
you have subtracted from the total cost the revenue (whatever it amounts to) 
received from flying approximately 30 million ton-miles of revenue traffic. 

Accordingly I must ask you what the revenues of MATS were for fiscal 1955, 
with corresponding estimates for fiscal 1956 and 1957. 

It would also be appreciated if you could account for the cost figure of $183 
million which you state is attributable to transport operations during the fiscal 
year 1955, and submit the itemization that must have gone into computing that 
figure. Of course I am hopeful that eventually you will be able to itemize the 
transport costs of MATS—so much for gasoline, so much in wages and pay, so 
much for purchase of planes, etc. I think there should also be a further ex- 
planation of your costing system whereby you indicate whether or not such 
lump-sum headings as “base support” ($124 million), and “technical services” 
($225 million) are in any way attributable to the cost of transportation services 
provided by MATS. 

A fourth omission in your answer has been the failure to give me any figures 
at all as to the cost of the Navy Fleet Logistics Air Wing. 

In summary, despite the fact that you state that $560,024,000 “was prepared 
to reflect the total cost of operating MATS for the fiscal vear of 1955” I am 
forced to conclude that your answer is incorrect, as it evidently fails to include: 

1. Wages and pay (probably some $413 million per year). 

2. Capital items (this is probably a huge figure since transport planes 
alone cost $1 million to $2 million each). 

3. Revenues (probably a minimum of $15 million per year). 

4. Flogwings. 

Adding all these things together forces me to the reasonable presumption 
that, instead of $560 million per year, MATS is in reality costing the American 
taxpayers more than $1 billion. 

What you have done is to give me a very misleading and incomplete answer 
as to the total cost of MATS per year and then you have the nerve to put a 
“confidential” classification upon it. 

As I read from page 538 of the hearings by Congressman Moss’ Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information, confidential material is supposed to be 
information “the unauthorized disclosure of which could be prejudicial to the 
defense interest of the Nation.” 

I fail to see how an incomplete statement of the cost of MATS could possibly 
be considered prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation, nor could I 
agree that even a complete statement of the cost, which we still hope to get 
from you, could justifiably be called confidential, especially when information 
on the cost of activities in the Defense Department which are of a real combat 
nature, which MATS is not, are unclassified. 

Such abuse of the use of the confidential classification gives rise to increased 
speculation in Congress that this classification is used to cover up administrative 
embarrassment among bureaucrats more than to conceal information which 
would help our enemies. 
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I am therefore forced not only to request declassification of your present and 
anticipated answers, but also to pursue still further the answers to my questions 
19 and 20 contained in my letter of January 16, 1956, to the Secretary of De- 
fense. In order that there be no possible misunderstanding, I am repeating the 
questions herewith. 

19. For fiscal 1955 and fiscal 1956, and the estimates for fiscal 1956, the total 
cost of operating MATS both from the standpoint of incurred costs, whether 
or not already paid, and also from the standpoint of acquisition and/or com- 
mitments for purchase of capital items, i. e., aircraft, flying equipment, con- 
struction of buildings and shops, hangars, ground handling equipment, vehicles, 
ete. Breakdown to show the distribution of such total cost as between each 
division engaged in air transport services (including a further breakdown there- 
of showing all direct costs of operation such as gasoline, oil, maintenance of 
aircraft, crew salaries and expenses, aircraft and engine overhaul, ete., and 
indirect costs—so-called ground or overhead items—such as rent of premises, 
heat, light, power, communications other than inflight, stationery, salaries of 
all administrative and ground personnel, etc.) and each of the other services 
operated by MATS as per organization chart in question 6. 

20. Same as 19, but apply to Navy Fleet Logistics Air Wing. 

Proceeding now to enclosure 4 of your letter of February 21, 1956, which pur- 
ports to answer my question No. 2 of January 16, 1955, requesting a “complete 
statement of the defined mission of the Fleet Logistics Air Wing operated by the 
United States Navy,” I find a mimeographed piece of paper listing, in very general 
terms, 11 tasks which FLOGWINGS is supposed to do. I am not persuaded that 
this is confidential information, the possession of which would help our enemies. 
Furthermore I note that the 11 tasks specified for FLOGWINGS in enclosure 4 
duplicate a good many of the stated funcions of MATS contained in enclosure 1 
of your letter of February 9, 1956, to me, which you do not classify. One thing 
which has puzzled me, and which you will recall was considerably criticized by 
the Hoover Commission, was unnecessary duplication between FLOGWINGS and 
MATS. Therefore there is liable to be suspicion that the confidential classifica- 
tion is merely a means of disguising some duplication in the Defense Department 
which should not exist. I will add the further comment that while I might agree 
with the statement of mission that “the Department of the Navy has certain air 
transport obligations and requirements in peace and war which, militarily and 
economically, cannot best be satisfied by an exterior agency * * *,” and can see 
that the operation of seaplanes or to purely naval points might be something that 
MATS could not accomplish. The Defense Department would do well to revise 
this “Confidential” statement of mission for FLOGWINGS and specify just what 
are the special functions of air transportation in the Navy Department which have 
to continue to be performed by the Navy Department. 

The timetables, organization chart, and other material on FLOGWINGS with 
form enclosures 4, 5, and 6 of your letter of February 21, 1956, are classified by 
you as “Confidential,” and I can see nothing therein which ought to be withheld 
from the public except the fact that there might be embarrassment to the Navy 
if somebody were to inquire why the Navy is operating regular flights from 
Naples to Paris and London. 

In conclusion, therefore, out of all the material sent to me with your letters of 
February 9 and February 21, 1956, the only items which I would consider gen- 
uinely confidential are paragraphs (8) and (9) of enclosure 8 (c) of your letter 
of February 9, and I would be happy if you would rewrite 8 (c) omitting those 
two paragraphs, and when you send me the revised version I will immediately 
return the one you classify “Secret.” 

As for the substance of the replies, I have already noted that I consider the 
replies to my request for total cost for MATS to be very inadequate, and I am 
compiling a further letter to indicate where, in my opinion, the Defense Depart- 
ment. has failed to give adequate answers either to my 20 questions of Jan- 
uary 16, 1956, or to the several questions which I placed in the transcript of 
our hearings on the Defense appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. Froop, M. C. 


P. S.: I am returning to you herewith documents, enumerated below, which 
you have classified and which I am requesting that you declassify in accordance 
with my letter. 

IT am also enclosing a copy of my original 20 questions of January 16, 1956, so 
that you will have them readily at hand, and I hope you will give me written 
answers seriatim. The Appropriations Committee is presently waiting to send 
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to the Printer the testimony of the Defense Department before our subcommittee 
for the reason that no answers have been as yet supplied either to the 20 questions 
contained in my letter of January 16 or to the numerous questions concerning 
MATS which appear in the transcript of the testimony. 


List of material being returned herewith via clerk for the Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee 


Enclosure No. 7 of your letter of February 9, stamped “Secret,” purporting to 
answer my question No. 8 (c). 

Enclosure No. 2 of your letter of February 21, stamped “Confidential,” pur- 
porting to answer my question No. 19. 

Enclosures Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of your letter of February 21, stamped “Confi- 
dential,” purporting to answer my questions 2, 5, 7, 11. (No attempt has been 
made to answer my question No. 20.) 

Each returned in duplicate, as received, and enclosures 4, 5, 6, and 7 of your 
letter of February 21 are herewith returned in triplicate, since they were so 
received. 

Notre.—Although paragraph 5 of your letter of February 21 to me states that 
enclosure No. 7 (data on FLOGWINGS ,section IV, Aircraft Hours and Miles 
Flown in Transport Operations ; Ton-Miles of Traffic Carried ; Utilization) is not 
classified, I find that nevertheless someone has stamped across the face of 1 
of the 3 copies of the section : 

“This material contains information affecting the national defense of the 
United States within the meaning of the espionage laws, title 18, United States 
Code, sections 793 and 794, the transmission or revelation of which in any manner 
to an unauthorized person is prohibited by law.” 

I am therefore returning enclosure No. 7 for proper and prompt deciassification. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
‘ House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1956. 
The CLERK, 
Subcommittee on Defense, 
House Appropriations Committee: 


I hope you will make sure that all these questions of mine, attached, appear 
in our printed hearings on the Defense Appropriation. 

The attached questions are additional to those contained in my letters of 
January 16 to Secretary Wilson and of March 6 to Assistant Secretary McNeil, 
copies of which were furnished to you previously. 

I would like to make it clear that I would like to have all these questions of 
mine, both those in oral form and those contained in letters to the Pentagon, 
printed in the record of our hearings, regardless of whether or not the Defense 
Department supplies answers to my questions. 


Danret J. Froop, Member of Congress. 


March 9, 1956. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Attached is a list of questions concerning MATS which 
were directed by me to you at our hearings on the Defense Department 
appropriation. 

Since no answers have yet been given to my questions, and since the com- 
mittee desires to send the hearings to the printer, I trust you will provide a 
prompt reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, Member of Congress. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SINGLE MANAGER FOR TRAFFIC 


Mr. Foon. I have been advised that the Army is going to be com- 
missioned with setting up a joint traffic control system in the Penta- 
gon. What I am concerned about now is that in private business 
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vou would not permit.a competitor to have charge of assigning the 
traffic flow. As I understand it, MATS also has charge of ne 
its own traffic and MATS decides who is going to get the traffic anc 
therefore MATS decides what MATS is going to get. 

Mr. Gartock. MATS does not decide it. 

Mr, Doveuas. I thought we went through that this morning. 

Mr. Garvock. All MATS is doing is carrying out the Department 
of the Air Force policy. 

Mr. Frioop. What is this determination to set up a single traffic 
control organization at the Pentagon, or in the Department of De- 
fense? Do you have any such proposal or arrangement ? 

Mr. Douetas. Yes; I do. I think that you ought to get the infor- 
mation from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you ask the Office of the Secretary of Defense to 
point out to us—and this is very important for MATS—what is the 
new arrangement, the new directive, which sets up in the Department 
of Defense a single control for traffic assignment ? 

Mr. Maron. General Moore, will you see that is supplied ? 

General Moorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The following is 8 memorandum from the Secretary of Defense to the Secre- 
taries of the military departments, under date of January 31, 1956, regarding 
the subject of single-manager assignments. 

It should be noted in the memorandum of January 31, that among other things, 
Mr. Wilson indicated his intention of having the single-manager plan made appli- 
eable to traffic management. 

Respecting traffic management within the United States, much of the develop- 
ment work has now been accomplished leading to the early establishment of a 
single manager for traffic management within the United States. The plans for 
the application of the single-manager system are still in process of development 
and it is impossible at this time to indicate when the application of the single 
manager plan will be accomplished. 

The single-manager concept for traffic management in the Uinted States does 
not in anyway involve the Military Sea Transportation Service or the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 31, 1956. 
Memorandum for: The Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 
Subject : Single-manager assignments. 


I have decided that the time has come when we should extend the single- 
manager plan to cover additional common-use items and common-service activi- 
ties within the Department of Defense. This management concept has already 
been applied in part in several fields. The clear purpose of this extension is to 
promote increased economies in the utilization of manpower, materiel, and serv- 
ices. So that no misunderstanding on policy or intent will arise, I am spelling 
out in the attached directive what I expect functionally and organizationally 
from this system. 

It is my intention to have a basic organizational pattern that can be extended 
as rapidly as possible in the supply field to petroleum, medical-dental, clothing- 
textiles, photographie equipment, and in the service field to traffic management. 
The organization for subsistence will be amended to fit the basic pattern described 
in the attached directive. I intend also that the organization for MSTS and 
MATS be amended to conform to this basic pattern as soon as appropriate plins 
can be worked out. [Italie supplied. ] 

Each single-manager assignment must be set up with sound financial and 
inventory controls, 

Responsibility for program requirements will continue with the individual 
services. The single manager will be kept informed on what those requirements 
are and the assumptions and computations on which they are based. He will be 
expected to comment on the validity of any requirements which he questions. 
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The feasibility of further extension of this management technique will be 
determined later after careful study of possible savings and the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of operation, recognizing that the primary mission 
is to effectively support the military effort of the country. 

The successful implementation of this plan will require your full cooperation 
and that of the departments under your control. 


Cc. E. Wriison. 
TRANSPORTATION OF ARMY DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Froop. We ran into a great deal of this with General Yount in 
the transport of the Army. The Army was transporting its depend- 
ents by commercial airlines and woke up one morning and found out 
that MATS was doing their transporting and they have no selection. 

General Smrri. In the interest of efficiency, upon directive from 
the Department of Defense, and by agreement between the Secretary 
of the Army and the Air Force, MATS also contracts for overocean 
transportation for the Army in order that we may make full utiliza- 
tion of the requirements that are put upon MATS by the Department 
of the Air Force as well as by the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to clear this up. When the Army was con- 
tracting for their dependents commercially the wives and the preg- 
nant mothers and everybody would go to New York, they would get 
a good night’s sleep and they would be taken over at a reasonable hour, 
and away ‘they would go. Now, I understand that the contrary is true; 
that you get them up at 3 or 4 o'clock in the mor ning, that they go out 
for a briefing session—the same old story of “hurry up and wait”— 
and away they go. Is that true or not? I do not know. If it is 
a problem I would like to know about it and I would like to be 
assured, and so would this committee, that the satisfactory arrange- 
ments—and if they were satisfactory I do not know about that either— 
that the Army had with the commercial people is as good with MATS. 

General Smitu. We have never had any complaints from the Army. 
I believe that I met with General Yount 2 or 3 months ago and I 
made an inquiry through my staff. There has never been a complaint 
by the Army. 

Mr. Froop. You are getting one from me. Maybe they do not com- 
plain out loud. You have been around here long enough to know why 
they do not. 

General Surru. I do not think those people are very bashful. 

Mr. Froop. Out of an abundance of caution if for no other reason 
let us be assured that MATS is doing a noble job and that these prob- 
lems do not exist beyond just incidences. 

General Smrrn. There might be an occasion. 


CONTROLS OVER MATS 


Mr. Fioop. That would not count. I know that. 

Now, we mentioned earlier today that the Military Sea Transport 
Service is prevented, or maybe restrained is a better word, by the 
August 16, 1954 agreement. We did not talk about the agreement, 
but we talked about the fact that in the Department of Commerce 
they determined the size of the MSTS nucleus. We talked about that 
nucleus. We gave birth to MATS because it was to be a nucleus. 
There must be fissionable reaction down there because we have a lot 
of nuclei. MSTS is set up and controlled by the agreement in the 
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Department of Commerce as of that date. Now, in the Air Force 
Regulation 23-17 there is no restriction, no restraint on MATS other 
— the orders of the Air Force Chief of Staff. Here we control the 

Navy, the Air, MSTS, and it is all done properly, all done by agree- 
ment and everybody i is happy, but there is no control or no agreement 
over MATS other than the Air Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would like to say that Secretary Wilson answered 
that question specifically in the record in reply to the question previ- 
ously stated by you. It is specifically set out at length. 

Mr. Manon. Insert it at this point. 

Mr. Dovewas. I would like to clarify the statement Mr. Flood just 
made to the effect that there is no control or no agreement over MATS 
other than that exercised by the Air Chief of Staff. The airlift 
jhat MATS furnishes is controlled by the Joint Military Transpor- 
tation Committee which operates under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As 
requested by the chairman, we will insert in the record at this point the 
reply given by Secretary Wilson during his appearance before the 
House - Appropri iations Committee on January 21 of this year. 

(The information is as follows:) : 


ExTRACT FrRoM HEARINGS BEFORE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (P. 156) 


* * * + * * = 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Secretary, what concerns me in the present situtation is that 
the Military Air Tr ansport Service seems to have gone way beyond its prescribed 
mission, which is to constitute a nucleus of airlift ready for wartime use if 
necessary, and has turned itself into a huge transportation company. Is there 
any reason why yeu should not lay down a rule that MATS should not compete 
with commercial airlines. 

Secretary Wi_Lson. In reality MATS has not gone beyond the prescribed mis- 
sion. Quoting from Department of Defensive Directive No. 5152.1, dated June 
25, 1952, the function of MATS is: 

“* * * to provide under one authority, for the transportation by air of personnel 
(including the evacuation of sick and wounded), materiel, mail, strategic mate- 
rials, and other cargoes for all agencies of the Department of Defense and as 
authorized for other Government agencies of the United States, subject to 
priorities and policies established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. * * *” 

In connection with performing this logistic mission MATS at the same time 
fulfills two related military requirements: It constitutes a nucleus ready for 
wartime use and capable of expansion, and it meets peacetime training require- 
ments for airlift in support of tactical and strategic units. In maintaining a 
nucleus it is important that actual route operations be conducted if war readiness 
is to be assured. Otherwise the Department of Defense would have to rely on an 
unready force. The maintenance of a military air transport system is an 
essential military requirement. In time of war this air transport system will 
serve as a “hard-core” for expansion that will be required. To be capable of ex- 
pansion and to immediately provide effective air transport support, the in-being 
military system must be trained and practiced. It is not enough to train air crews 
and to fly aircraft. They form but a part of an air transport system. It is also 
necessary to practice and develop ground handling units, traffic and control units, 
and other essential elements—in short to conduct a complete, integrated operation. 

In the day-to-day operations of the nucleus fleet in airlift capability is gen- 
erated which can be used prudently or allowed to waste. Airlift capability as it is 
generated is a perishable product: it cannot be stored away. Obviously if the 
airlift capability generated by MATS is used prudently a certain amount of 
competition with civil carriers will result. However, action is being taken to 
assure that such competition is the minimum consistent with military require- 
ments and the sound management of assigned military resources. Within the 
United States action has been taken to minimize competition through the issuance 
of my directive No. 4500.9 with which you are familiar. 
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The Military Air Transport Service is every bit as much a vital part of ow 
fighting machine as the actual combat elements. Without logistical support 
capable of moving by air in modern war, our forces could be fatally handicapped 
in carrying out their missions. Therefore, the Military Air Transport Service 
is a military force which by its peacetime activity not only prepares for its 
wartime role but produces valuable air transportation for the Government. 

Mr. Froop. I wish that you would refer to it again because T re- 
spectfully submit that I do not construe that answer to be definitive 
of this question. There is no analogy between any agreements for 
control of MATS in any way similar to those for MSTS in the De- 
partment of Commerce or for the Navy people. 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not know that there is any suggested need. 

Mr. Manon. At 1 o’clock this committee will recess indefinitely. 

Mr. Dovetas. I think that it might be useful to say that actually 
the amount of transport flying that MATS provides is really within 
the authority of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 


FLIGHT SCHEDULES 


Mr. Frioop. Mr. Whitten asked vou the first day 2 or 3 questions 
in connection with your scheduled flights, sections of scheduled flights 
and so forth. I gathered vou were to supply some information show- 
ing flichts that were scheduled by flight numbers, what flights were 
scheduled flights by number plus sections A, B, C, and D. In other 
words, I asked you for information about how many flights went. to 
Frenkfurt and how many to Paris and some place else. 

Mr. Dovetas. Would it be satisfactory to do that as related to a 
particular month of your choice? 

Mr. Frioop. Let me see. I want to trv to keep this in the bounds 
of my communication. Let us make it from Washington to Frank- 
furt. That. will ent it about in half. 

Mr. Dovctas. Yes. We have accurately stated that there is a 
three times a week operation comprising four airplanes, and T think 
thot there are no sections. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. there are extra sections, flight A and so forth. Are 
thev senarate flights? 

General Smtrn. Yes, but not from Washington to Frankfurt. 

Mr. Froop. IT said just to Frankfurt to save time. I do not care 
where they are from. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The flights could have originated from some place 
else. 

Mr. Froop. Shall we say from the McGuire Air Force Base? That 
mav help. I do not want to complicate the problem. Let us make 
it as simple as we can. The reason for the question is this: The 
first letter that I got back said that there were 3 flights. The next 
said that there were 3 flights and so many sections. So instead of 20 
flights there would be 120 although the record would only show so many 
flichts. They are flying them by sections in the same direction. 
While it was not misinformation it resulted in the same thing to me. 
You were flying 3 or 4 times as many as you told me you were flying 
becanse you were fivinge sections. 

T have from the CAB people the comparative certification of com- 
mercial airlines with MATS in the Atlantic. T talk about that as a 
big fat run. 
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Mr. Manon. I have some questions to ask but I don’t want to pro- 
long the hearing so please furnish answers for the record. 


FAIRNESS OF CONTRACTS WITH NONSCHEDULED AIRLINES 


It has been reported to the staff and members of the commit- 
tee that the MATS policy in getting bids from nonscheduled air- 
lines for carrying passengers and freight will eventually destroy 
these nonscheduled lines, and it was strongly hinted that it may 
actually be designed to do just that. Will you | please comment on that, 
General Smith / 

General Smiru. Our policies in obtaining bids from scheduled air- 
lines and nonscheduled airlines for the performance of charter service 
are identical. MATS does not differentiate in procuring air trans- 
portation by charter between scheduled and nonscheduled carriers. 
The policy governing procurement by charter is similar to the policy 
governing negoti: ated procurements under Public Law 413, 80th Con- 
oress. 

The price paid for the services furnished by the carrier under char- 
ter arrangements is the charter rate lawfully on file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and effective on the date the air transportation 
service is furnished. Inasmuch as MATS pays the published tariff 
rate pursuant to Civil Aeronautics Board rules and regulations and 
inasmuch as the establishment of such rates is within the carriers’ 
control, MATS considers that its practices are not destructive. 
MATS policies governing charter procurement including the stand- 
ards and specifications were designed to insure that commercial car- 
riers complied with minimum standards in the furnishing of such air 
transportation. MATS policies and practices were never designed 
for destructive purposes. 

Mr. Manon. It was stated that one carrier using a DC-4 was haul- 
ing about 19,000 pounds across the Atlantic at a rate of about $1.35 
per mile whereas the MATS standards for this size airplane is between 
8,000 and 9,000 pounds. Is that correct, General Smith ? 

General Smiru. One carrier is providing a cargo payload of 19,000 
pounds at a rate of $1.52 per mile, not $1.35 per mile. MATS has not 
established any rule that civil carriers must transport a specific num- 
ber of pounds of cargo on any type aircraft nor has MATS established 
rates for the carriers. The amount of traffic that can be transported 
in any aircraft is determined by the carrier and reported to the Gov- 
ernment together with the rate that the carrier has on file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. MATS does cost-analyze proposals re- 
ceived and awards business to the lowest cost carrier. However, this 
is normal practice in the procurement of any commodity. In fact, 
the procurement policies dictate that the lowest cost operator receive 
the business unless his equipment is unsatisfactory or he cannot meet 
the standards prescribed in the “request for proposals.” 

The average load airlifted eastbound by commercial DC—4’s under 
MATS’ contract duri ing the month of March was approximately 16,000 
pounds. In comparison, MATS’ C-—54’s carry 11,000 pounds. The 
difference between the payload of the commercial DC-4 and the 
MATS’ C-—54 is caused by the difference in present construction and 
in basic operating weights, plus equipment that is inherently required 





for military operations. The basic operating weight for the C—54 is 
considerably higher because: 

(1) In order to support military operations of varying types. 
MATS is required to operate its aircraft in a passenger and air evac 
configuration as well as a cargo carrier. This triple requirement 
necessitates that much of the equipment for this changeover be in- 
stalled and carried at all times, thus reducing the payload. 

(2) For military purposes MATS has a requirement for main- 
taining a certain number of trained and qualified air crews. The 
continuous training that this imposes requires MATS to carry more 
crew members than civilian carriers, thus increasing the operating 
weight. 

Mr. Manon. It was maintained that the practice of taking off with 
a 19,000 pounds payload is a very dangerous practice resulting from 
the bidding policies followed by MATS and undoubtedly could and 
probably would result in the loss of aircraft, cargo, and lives. What 
are the MATS policies and practices in obtaining bids from nonsched- 
uled lines for hauling passengers and also cargo ? 

General Smiru. MATS has been concerned for sometime over the 
extremely high payloads offered by some of the carriers. Inasmuch 
as civil carriers are governed by Civil Aeronautics Administration 
rules and regulations, that agency was requested to inspect the civil 
aircraft and to check-ride them. Reports of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration which have been brought to my attention indicate 
that the carriers are operating in accordance with Civil Aeronautics 
Administration rules and regulations. The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration maintains continuing surveillance over the operation of 
all commercial carriers including those under contract to MATS. 
When any carrier violates CAA “regulations regarding overloading 
or any other unsafe practices, it is subject to disciplina ry action by 
the CAA. This has resulted in the temporary suspension of the oper- 
ating certificates on at least one occasion. 

With respect to our policies and practices in obtaining bids from 
nonscheduled lines for hauling passengers and also cargo, MATS 
uses two methods for the procurement of commercial air transporta- 
tion. The two methods are (1) charter arrangements, and (2) con. 
tract (negotiated procurement under Public Law 413, 80th Cong.) 

The type of requirement determines the procurement method to 
be utilized. Contract procurement should be utilized where require- 
ment is firm, of a term nature and is beneficial from a price stand- 
point, based upon guaranty furnished the contractor. Charter-type 
arrangements should be utilized where requirements fluctuate by area 
and cannot be forecast so as to establish a firm requirement, and 
though of a term nature, fluctuate to such an extent that it is impossible 
to forecast specifically stated quantities for a period in excess of 30 
to 60 days. Normally, contract procurements, if for less than a 90-day 
period and for less than 12 round or 24 one-way trips per month, 
must be procured at charter rates lawfully on file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Consequently, little advantage from procurement 
by contract can be realized in these cases. 

MATS procurements from September 1954 to February 1956 were 
effected on charter-type arrangements. Contract procurements were 
effected for the period February 1, through June 30, 1956, for air 
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transportation requirements transatlantic, transpacific, and transafri- 
can. These contracts were of 2 types, a guaranty for 125 tons of 
convertible traflic in the Pacific and a call type for remaining services 
worldwide. MATS is presently analyzing the advantages of contract- 
and charter-type procurement, and it is believed at this time the re- 
quirements for fiscal year 1957, or at least the first 6 months thereof, 
will be procured by charter-type arrangements rather than contract, 
as no firm base requirement on which to predicate a contract can be 
forecast. 

The procedures utilized in effecting procurements under the two 
methods stated do not vary greatly, but for purposes of clarity, each 
is briefly outlined. These proc edures apply to scheduled air carriers 
as well as nonscheduled air carriers. 


CHARTER ARRANGEMENTS 


This method contemplates the furnishing of air transportation by 
scheduled and nonscheduled airlines at tariff rates lawfully on file 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board and effective at the time the air 
transportation service is furnished. Since tariff rates vary by type of 
equipment and also by operator, in order to determine the lowest 
possible cost to the Government, all operators of 4-engine equipment 
are furnished requirements and requested to submit proposals to the 
Government for the furnishing of these services. Proposals must in- 
clude type of equipment, cost per statute mile, live and ferry, period 
during which service is available, capability of the carrier stated in 
trips over a given route, positioning and depositioning costs, if any, 
and statement that carrier will comply with all terms, specifications, 
and conditions set forth in MATS standard charter agreement. 
(MATS standard charter agreement includes contractual provisions 
governing the rights and liabilities of the parties, together with de- 
finitive specifications governing the type of service to be furnished, 
the standards which the carrier must comply with, etc.) Upon receipt 
of pr roposals, a cost analysis is effected which usually requires between 
3 to 7 days, depending upon the magnitude of the procurement. Based 
upon this cost analysis, civil carriers are selected in order of the lowest 
cost to the Government and are awarded trips commensurate with 
the capability committed. Cost criteria alone 1s not utilized in deter- 
mining successful operators for passenger movements. MATS speci- 
fications provide that preference in furnishing passenger service will 
be accorded the operators of pressurized equipment. Consequently, 
pressurized-equipment operators are awarded passenger business on 
a priority basis in order of their cost position. Trips or business so 
awarded are subject to cancellation upon 48-hour prior notice by the 
Government. Upon notice of award, which is usually approximately 
30 days in advance of the basic month of operation (this period is less 
where requirements generate other than on a planned basis) carrier is 
notified that the definitive charter agreement will be ready for execu- 
tion by both parties in approximately 10 days. Simultaneously, 
MATS divisions are notified of the successful operators, type equip- 
ment, number of trips, etc., in order that division personnel and oper- 
ational personnel of the carrier may meet and agree upon definitive 
schedules for the furnishing of the commercial service. Schedules 
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are effected through mutual agreement by the carrier and the Gov- 
ernment. Upon the completion of services, in accordance with the 
schedules agreed upon, the carrier is reimbursed based upon submis- 
sion of public vouchers to MATS for audit and transmission to the 
finance officer for payment. The time cycle for effecting the procure- 
ment, in summary, is as follows: 


1. Requirements furnished industry approximately 45 days in 
advance of the basic month of operation. 

2. Industry usually has 5 days in which to submit proposals 
or such longer period as is considered appropriate based upon 
circumstances involved. 

. Analysis by the Government involves a 3- to 7-day period. 

Awards are furnished industry approximately 30 days in 
oe of the basic month of operation. 

5. Schedules are agreed unon between the Government and in- 
dustry within approximately 2 to 3 days after notice of award. 

Based upon this time ecvyele, industry has approximately 25 dave 


after agreement upon schedules to effect necessary arrangements for 
furnishing services chartered. 


CONTRACT PROCUREMENT OF COMMERCIAL 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 





MATS does not have contract authority to procure commercial air 
transportation. Such authority is vested in Commander, Air Materiel 
Command. Consequently, all air-transportation requirements to be 
procured by means of contract rather than by charter must be effected 
throuch Air Materiel Command. Effecting procurements on a con- 
tract basis requires that contract recuirements be forecast at least 
120 days in advance of the effective date as this period is necessary 
to enable procurement by Air Materiel Command. 

Contract procurements effected to dete have been negotiated pro- 
curements under Public I.» w 413, 80th Congress. These procurements 
have been of twotypes. They are: 

1. A guaranteed contract operation for furnishing services to 
move specific tonnage for a stated route pattern for a period of 
time. 

2. A call-tyne contract for furnishing air transnortation serv- 
ices over a particular route or routes at anv time durine the term 
of the contract upon call of Commander, MATS, subject to the 
capability of the carrier at the time the call is made. 

Contract-type operations presupnose that the requirement for the 
services is firm. that it is for a neriod in excess of 90 days, and that the 
number of trips to be onerated meets the recuirements set. forth in 
part 994 of the Eeonomic Reoulations of the Civil Aeronauties Board 
or that a waiver of the Economic Regulations will be obtained in order 
that comnetitive pricing outside of tariffs may be solicited and obtained 
from industry. 

Procedures for effecting this tvne procurement are similar, if not 
identical. with the procedures utilized by MATS in effecting charter 
proposals. These procedures are: 

1. Submission in the form of requests for proposals to industry 

of the reanirements. 

2. Receipt from indnstrv of pronosals setting forth tvne of 
equipment, cost per mile, live and ferry, period of performance, 
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ey of the carrier stated in number of trips, and a detailed 
cost breakdown of how carrier arrived at its per-mile rate. 

The cost analysis is then performed to determine the lowest cost 
operator. The successful operators are notified and the Government 
and contractor negotiate the terms of the contract. Contracts include 
many contractual clauses not required by the charter agreement, how- 
ever, the contract does include standards and specifications as to type 
of equipment and service to be furnished established by MATS. Upon 
consummation of the contract, it is assigned to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service for administration which includes calling for services, 
supervision of performance of the service and payment therefor. 
The same procedure governing the assignment of trips is followed in 
the case of contracts as in the case of charters, that is, based upon the 
capability of the carrier versus the requirement, definite trips are 
awarded approximately 30 days in advance of the basic month of 
operation, schedules agreed upon, subsequent to the assignment of 
trips, and the carrier has approximately 25 days after agreeing upon 
schedules to prepare for the furnishing of the service. 

Identical procedures are followed in the payment of carriers after 
the furnishing of service for contract operation as was depicted for 
charter operation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARD RATES 


Mr. Manon. Along the same line as the preceding questions, would 
it be proper for MATS to establish standard rates for hauling varying 


types of cargo and passengers for nonscheduled airline hauls in order 
to avoid the very destructive competitive bidding that now seems to 
prevail. The regular established airlines, of course, do haul on a rate 
basis rather than a bid basis, so, why shouldn’t the nonscheduled lines 
be put on the same footing. 

General Smiru. The Civil Aeronautics Board is vested with author- 
ity to regulate the commercial air transportation industry. Were 
MATS to establish standard rates for hauling various types of pas- 
sengers or cargo for nonscheduled and scheduled airlines, it would be 
usurping the authority of Civil Aeronautics Board. MATS does not 
agree that its bidding system is a destructive practice. MATS is 
charged with the responsibility for procuring air transportation at the 
lowest possible cost to the Government. Governmental policies require 
that traffic be offered to scheduled and nonscheduled airlines on a com- 
petitive basis. 

As to the point on rate-basis vis-a-vis bid basis, with the exception 
of common carriage, the scheduled airlines do not operate on a rate 
basis. Regularly scheduled airlines engaging in charter operations 
offer services to MATS on a bid basis, i. e., tariff filed with Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. This is the same procedure under which nonscheduled 
airlines submit bids. Consequently, scheduled and nonscheduled air- 
lines are on the same footing. Rates for both scheduled and non- 
scheduled airlines submitted on a bid basis for charter type operations 
are at their tariff rates lawfully on file with Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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TON-MILE PER EMPLOYEE COMPARISONS 


Mr. Manon. It has been stated that the scheduled airlines show 
in some instances that they are hauling about four times the ton-miles 
per employee working for the airline that MATS shows per employee. 
Do you know where MATS stands in this regard and can you explain 
this very large variance ? 

General Smrru. Apparently, in making this comparison, all per- 
sonnel assigned to MATS transport Divisions and the 1254th Air 
Transport Group were considered as employed in the air transport 
mission. Actually, as of June 20, 1955, there were 41,134 people 
assigned MATS Transport Divisions, the 1254th Air Transpor t Group 
and MATS Headquarters. Of this number only 27,108 employees, 
military and civilian, were employed in functions directly contributing 
to the transport mission. The other 14,026 were engaged in such 
purely military base functions as food service, laundry : ‘and dry clean- 
ing, air police, medical service, chaplain, graves registration, and so 
forth. 

Slick, Flying Tigers, and Seaboard and Western are organized and 
manned primarily as cargo carriers, and considering that the greatest 
portion of their lift is for military and that loading, service, and some 
maintenance of their aircraft are performed by military personnel, 
a comparison, employeewise, with MATS operation should not rightly 
be made. 

However, considering such companies as PAA, TWA, and North- 
west who are primarily passenger and cargo operators and are organ- 
ized and manned as such, a very general comparison can be made. 


A recomputation of MATS ton-miles per employee figure produces 
24,145 which compares favorably to ton-miles per employ: ee figures for 
PAA at 23.416, TWA at 25,197, and Northwest at 94,458, 

The above figures, though not considered directly comparable, are 
the best we can obtain at this time. 


EXPANSION OF MATS ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. It has been reported that over the past month there 
has been a rapid expansion of MATS activities; that MATS is in the 
pave ess of a substantial expansion of luxury services; and that about 

} new Constellations are to go into service this sprmg and summer. 
Ww hat about those statements. Particularly the luxury services and 
the rapid expansion of the last month. 

General Smirn. It appears that this question can best be answered 
in its component parts. First, with regard to the expansion of MATS 
activity in the last month (March 1956) operating statistics reveal 
no appreciable buildup in either resources or performance. The total 
transport aircraft inventory for March and April is up an average of 
four aircraft over Dec ‘ember, January, and February: 76.4 million 
ton-miles were flown in March as compared to the January and Feb- 
ruary average of 71.8 which indicates an increase of 4.6 million. This 
increase in ton-miles is the result of the gradual increase in MATS 
aircraft utilization from 4 hours per aircraft per day phasing toward 
6 heurs per day by 1958. This action has been directed in an effort to 
increase the utilization base to a point where expansion in the event 
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of an emergency can be more easily achieved. These statistics support 
the conclusion that no material buildup of MATS capability has been 
effected during referenced period. 

With regard to the report of substantial expansion of luxury service. 
it is pointed out that all MATS aircraft are multipurpose passen 
ver-cargo air evacuation convertible aircraft essential to the wartime 
mission, This permits the aircraft to be converted from passenger to 
cargo to air evacuation and vice versa within a 4-hour period without 
interruption to the operation. The reference to so-called luxury serv- 
ice provided may be directed toward the assignment of 32 C-118 air- 
craft which are modified as passenger carriers having interior fixtures 
and appointments considered as minimum essential and comparable to 
minimum improved aircraft used in commercial air coach service. 
These aircraft include increased latrine capacity, hatracks, reading 
lights, galley, high density seats, rugs, curtains, and electrical outlets 
for razors, and is considered to furnish the minimum standards of 
transportation to which our people are entitled. The 30 C-121 aircraft 
assigned are passenger cargo air evacuation configured with barest 
essential fixtures installed for prolonged overwater flights. To em 
phasize the flexibility of the above referenced aircr: aft it is pointed 
out that currently the large m: jority of all C-121 aircraft assigned 
are utilized in support of North African cargo requirements and on 
SAC rotation missions. With regard to inflight service, it is noted 
that all food served on MATS passenger flights is presently limited to 
box lunches with the exception of the three wee kly “hot dog” flights 
between Washington and Rhein Main, on which oven-warmed frozen 
meals are served. It is planned that ultimately box-lunch meals will 
be replaced by oven-warmed frozen meals, for the purpose of provid- 
ing minimum service to which passengers are entitled and to reduce 
the high feeding cost imposed by utilizing box lunches. 


COST OF TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I believe it would be well to develop for the record the 
approximate cost of some of the different types of aircraft that MATS 
is using, such as the Constellation. giving the total cost of the final 
equippe ed plane as it is put into service by MATS regardless of whether 
the equipment is Government fur nished or not. 

General Suirn. Mr. Chairman, these are the total costs of the final 
equipment plane as MATS put it into service. These costs are the 
average fly-away costs plus any modifications made after delivery : 
(97C (Boeing Stratocruiser )__ _- as Sie am sas aaa _ $1, 185, 781 


C-118A (Douglas DC—6) pra 1, 301, 500 
(-121C (Lockheed Super Constellation) eet aan ies eases 1, 904, 904 


C-124C (Douglas Load Master)___-__~- r : , ee) en 


OPERATION ON INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Mr. Manon. When can MATS be ready to start operating on an 
industrial fund basis? 

Mr. Gartock. Present plans contemplate that MATS will be oper 
ating on an industrial fund basis by fiscal year 1958. 
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TURNING OVER MILITARY AIRCRAFT TO CIVIL AIRLINES 


Mr. Manon. In order to maintain a transport capability, the Gov- 
ernment frequently builds tankers and other types of ships and then 
turns them over to private shipping lines for use. Why can’t the 
same system apply to air eMApOrtAtaOn, if we need to maintain such 
a large air transport capability ? 

Mr. Doveas. As to the question of turning over military aireraft 
to civil industry for peacetime use, I would like to state again three 
points to be drawn from our presentation yesterday. 

(1) The size-of the Military Air Transport fleet is based on a war- 
time airlift requirement which has been thoroughly reviewed and 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of Defense. 

(2) The Military Air Transport force must be maintained in-being 
So ing peacetime, and exere ised and trained at a rate which will insure 
He immedi: ate responsiveness in an emergency. 

3) The readiness training which the military air transport force 
carries out In peacetime produces a certain amount of airlift; the 
Air Force would be wasteful if it did not use that airlift to the best 
advantage of the Government. 

The Air Force considers that, aside from very small numbers of air- 
craft which may, from time to time be leased to civil operators for 
special reasons and limited periods, military aircraft should not be 
made available for use by the commercial operators for the following 
reasons: 

(1) The Military Air Transport force must be operated by military 
personnel, and under full military control, if the necessary degree of 
readiness is to be maintained. 

(2) Any reduction below the current size of the force would decrease 
our wartime capability to an unacceptable degree. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS ON MATS GROWTH 


Mr. Manon. It was noted recently that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce proposed that MATS be required to report semiannually 
to Congress in order to keep a check on the growth of this operation. 
It goes without saying that the Appropriations Committee will re- 
quire complete annual operating statements for consideration in con- 
nection with annual appropriation requests. Such statements should 
give us information on assets and manpower as well as operating ex- 
penses. aircraft, and such items. 

I think the hearings have been rather disjointed but let us get the 
true facts into the record. 


CONCLUSION OF HEARING 


Mr. Fioop. May I say that I appreciate indeed the cooperation that 
Mr. Douglas and the general and his staff have given for the very long 
and ¢rving series of ouestions. I am satisfied you did as well as you 
poss*bly could to be of assistance. 

Mr. Doveras. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I have some questions here, many of which have already 
been answered, which IT wish you would take and provide information 
which may not have already been given. If the answers are of suffi- 
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cient interest I will place them in the record of the hearing. (Questions 
and answers thereto attached.) 

Mr. Doveuas. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. It is now 1 o’clock. 

Mr. Fuioop. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you gentlemen. 


Quxstions Susmirrep To Arr Force sy CuarrMan MAHON AND 
ANSWERS THERETO 


Question No. 1: Does the present mission of MATS, as outlined in AFR 25-17 
dated August 26, 1958, vary from its original mission? If so, what are the sig- 
nificant changes and in what way have they enhanced the overall defense posture 
of the United States? 

Answer No. 1: The present mission of MATS, as outlined in AFR 23-17, is 
basically the same as that outlined in the original mission directive to MATS. 
The Department of Defense revision in 1952 merely omitted the original instruc- 
tions pertaining to the integration of the Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service. The mission of MATS, as with any military 
agency, has been to provide a force capable of discharging emergency defense 
responsibilities. For MATS, this mission is directed toward the provision of 
air transportation and technical services for the Department of Defense and, 
as directed, for other governmental agencies. 

Because of the changes in emergency planning dictated by new developments 
in the years since 1948, great emphasis has been placed by the Air Force on the 
D-day role of MATS in support of our strategic offensive. The size and compo- 
sition of our fleet is directly related to the logistic support requirements of our 
forces on I)-day. 

Question No. 2: What is the relation of FLOGATR to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service? Is there any coordination of FLOGAIR and MATS activities to 
preclude duplication? If so, by what agency is this coordination accomplished? 

Answer No. 2: There is no direct relationship between the Navy fleet logistic 
air wings and the Military Air Transport Service. Department of Defense 
Directive No. 5152.1, dated June 25, 1952, which reissues the terms of reference 
for the purpose, composition, authority, and responsibilities for MATS, states 
in part, “The responsibility for air transportation for the Department of De- 
fense does not include responsibility for the tactical air transportation of airborne 
troops and their equipment, the initial supply and resupply of units in forward 
combat areas, or that required by the Department of the Navy for internal 
administration, or required for the fulfillment of the mission of the Navy, or 
air transport over routes of sole interest to the naval forces where the require- 
ments cannot be met by the facilities of MATS. * * * In addition, the National 
Security Act of 1947, section 206B, Public Law 253, 80th Congress, July 26, 1947, 
says in part—Naval aviation shall consist of combat and service and training 
forces and shall include land base naval aviation air transport essential for naval 
aviation * * *.” The Navy fleet logistics air mission as expressed in SecNav 
Instructions 5400.8, October 20, 1955, paragraph 3b (1) is “* * * to provide air 
transportation not otherwise available or suitable and to conduct training, 
research , and development in the field of air transport in order to meet the speci- 
fied requirements and responsibilities of Navy in peace and war.’ This mission 
conforms with above-cited legislation and DOD directive. 

No coordination exists within MATS headquarters to preclude duplication 
of effort between MATS and FLOGAIR. 

In the interest of amplifying the record with respect to the Navy’s 
KLOGWINGS, the following information was submitted by the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air) : 

(The information is as follows: ) 

“Question. What is the authority for the existence of the Navy’s Flogwings? 

“Answer. The fleet logistic air wings, commonly called Flogwings, are the 
active organic air transport organizations of the United States Navy. In ac- 
cordance with the definition of ‘organic,’ they are assigned to and form an 
essential part of the operating forces of the Navy. 

“The Congress has recognized the requirement for such forces in Prbliec Law 


23 (the National Security Act of 1947, as amended), which states in section 





206 (B): * * * naval aviation shall consist of combat and service and training 
forees, and shall include land-based naval aviation, air transport essential for 
naval operations, all air weapons and air techniques involved in the operations 
and activities of the United States Navy, and the entire remainder of the aero- 
nautical organization of the United States Navy, together with the personnel 
necessary therefor.’ 

“The Secretary of Defense has taken cognizance of the Navy’s requirements 
for organic air transportation forces in documents relating to the Military Air 
Transport Service which set forth their distinctive functions and responsibilities. 

“The principal and basic document, Department of Defense Directive 5160.2, 
frequently referred to as the MATS Charter, provides, among other things: 

“(1) That MATS does not have the responsibility for— 

“(a) Tactical air transportation of airborne troops and their equipment. 

“(b) The initial supply and resupply of units in forward combat areas. 

“(e) Air transportation required by the Department of the Navy for in- 
ternal administration, fulfillment of the mission of the Navy, or over routes 
of sole interest to the naval forces, where such requirements cannot be met 
by the facilities of MATS. 

“(2) The Navy and Air Force shall not be precluded from using their equip- 
ment as a secondary function for the evacuation of sick and wounded when 
circumstances require. 

“(3) The Navy will continue to be responsible for the development and opera- 
tion of large seaplane transports. 

“The Secretary of Defense has recently reaffirmed the requirement for these 
organic air transport forces in commenting on certain recommendations made by 
the Hoover Commission. 

“The foregoing actions taken by the Congress and the Secretary of Defense are 
based upon a sound appreciation of military logistics and their transportation 
aspects, with particular regard to wartime, to which all military requirements 
should be oriented. 

“Question. Why cannot MATS satisfy the wartime airlift requirements of 
the Navy? 

“Answer. The wartime airlift requirements of the Navy may be separated 
into two general categories with respect to the agencies to accomplish them: 
The first category includes those requirements which are susceptible to satis- 
factory accomplishment by a common, general service such as MATS; the second 
category embraces those requirements which, for one reason or another, cannot 
satisfactorily be accomplished thereby, and for which organic forces are neces- 
sary. 

“In the first category are those requirements which are of a routine resupply 
nature which can be accurately predicted, for which advanced allocations of 
service can be made, and which are compatible with the extent and nature of 
the service provided by the capability of the common carrier. 

“The second category of requirements includes: 

“(1) Supplemental airlift (feeder service). 

“(2) General airlift to points not served by the common carrier. 

“(3) Special, immediate, and unpredictable airlift for critical material or per- 
sonnel required by the fleet commander. In order to accomplish this, the fleet 
commander must have flexible forces at his disposal and immediately responsive 
to his command to satisfy requirements of the mobile fleet forces. 

“(4) Airlift which involves special techniques or equipment not possessed by 
the common carrier. 

“(5) Airlift of a tactical or close-support nature which is an inherent feature 
of an operation. 

“Examples of the foregoing are: 

“Special resupply of critical ordnance, including pickup and distribution of 
classified weapons in support of war plans. 

“Tactical deployment of units. 

“Seaplane support for combat seaplanes, surface forces, submarines, and sea- 
plane delivery of assault forces. 

“Onboard delivery to aircraft carriers. 

“Shore-to-ship and ship-to-ship helicopter delivery. 

“Certain aerial refueling. 

“Augmentation and replacement of personnel to and evacuation of casualties 
from units in places not served by MATS. 

“Emergency supply of parts and equipment essential for operations. 

“Question. What is the mission of the Flogwings? 
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“Answer. The broad mission of the Flogwings is— 

“To provide air transportation not otherwise available or suitable and to con 
duct training, research, and development in the field of air transport in ordea 
to meet the special requirements and responsibilities of the Navy in peace and 
war. 

“Question. How are Flogwings employed in peacetime? 

“Answer. All military forces in peacetime must have as a primary objective 
the attainment and maintenance of the highest possible state of readiness. In 
doing so some forces attain some gainful byproducts. There are also secondary 
objectives, missions, and tasks in peacetime which are necessary in connection 
with maintaining the peace and with management and administration of the 
force. These peacetime byproducts and secondary missions frequently enable 
the military in some degree to contribute a useful return on our peacetime 
National Defense Establishment. Such is the case for Flogwings. 

“Broadly speaking, all peacetime operations of Flogwings have a training 
aspect. The total amount of flying programed is geared to that necessary to 
attain and retain proficiency of personnel. Of this total amount, about 20 percent 
is invested in pure, mostly local, training of flight crews, with no airlift aspects: 
this is for initial qualification and for requalification. The remaining 80 percent 
combines essential training for all those concerned with the air transportation 
system (air crews, ground crews, management, personnel, ete.) with productive 
airlift of traffic which would otherwise have to be transported by other means 
at additional expense to the Government. In the conduct of this training, air 
crews must fly between various points under all conditions with realistic loads: 
planners and managers must cope with realistic transportation problems; and 
traffic personnel must handle and process personnel and material. The produc- 
tive airlift realized as a byproduct of training is not always fully apppreciated. 

“All operations within the continental United States, and a great part of those 
outside the United States, are now conducted on a nonscheduled basis in response 
to specific airlift requirements. In order to attain maximum efficiency, some 
extracontinental operations for which valid requirements exist are conducted 
on a planned basis: however, these are subject to cancellation without notice in 
order to meet overriding special military lift requirements whenever they oceur 

“The saving to the Government by use of Flogwings for some of the Navy’s 
extracontinental airlift requirements is estimated at $30 million annually. No 
estimate is available of the savings within the continental United States. 

“Question. What use does the Navy make of commercial airlift? 

“Answer. The Navy spends an estimated $1714 million a year on commercial 
airlift, over and above that contracted fer by MATS for airlift carrying Navy 
traffic. 

“Question. What coordination exists between MATS and the Navy relative to 
MATS and Flogwings operations? 

“Answer. The Navy makes full use of the MATS airlift allocations assigned 
by the Joint Military Transportation Committee of the JCS. Excess airlift 
requirements are accomplished insofar as possible by commercial and Flogwings. 
All naval airlift matters are handled by transportation offices of the fleets or 
shore establishments where officials have contact with all three of these means. 
Through continuing liaison with the other services, Flogwings officials routinely 
assist them in providing snace for their traffic on Flogwings planes operating to 
places not served by MATS and/or commercial services. Flogwings nlanes oner- 
ate to or in the proximity of areas served by MATS only when MATS capabili 
ties are inadequate, or for peculiar lift requirements. Complete reciprocity 
exists in services and facilities provided by one service to the other at each 
other’s bases and stations, in order to preclude wasteful duplication of per- 
sonnel and equipment. At several naval stations and Air Force bases personne] 
of both services work side by side on each other’s aircraft in joint organizations.” 

Question No. 3: How are the activities of the Air Weather Service related 
to the Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce? 

Answer No. 3: The United States Weather Bureau furnishes basic meteorolog- 
ical service to the United States. This includes service to agriculture, indus- 
try, commerce, navigation, aviation, ete. It also includes furnishing basic 
meteorological data to the United States Armed Forces. The Air Weather 
Service of the USAF on the other hand furnishes a specialized military met 
service to the USAF and United States Army. 

For example, the Weather Bureau provides the basic network of surface 
and upper air weather reports. It issues general forecasts and climatological 
studies covering a wide range of interest to growers, shippers, industry, trans- 
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portation agencies, and the general public. The Air Weather Service (AWS) 
takes these basic reports and general forecasts and adds to them other reports 
and additional study and interpretation to obtain special forecasts for USAF 
missions, Army maneuvers, or other military requirements. The AWS mission 
parallels the role of the private meteorologist who uses United States Weather 
Bureau (WB) furnished data, plus special information to provide specialized 
service for his client, a power company or a chainstore. 

Geographically the Weather Bureau operates generally within the United 
States and its possessions. The AWS, on the other hand, supports military units 
wherever they might be located throughout the globe. 

It was been determined inefficient for the Weather Bureau to attempt to 
provide all the specialized weather services required by agencies and indus- 
tries. Specialized or applied meteorological service can be provided by 
those best acquainted with the requirements of the user. In the ease of the 
USAF and United States Army this is the Air Weather Service. 

A good example of basic weather data is the network of upper air reports in 
the United States and its possessions. This network formerly operated, because 
of wartime necessity, by the United Army, Navy, Air Force, and Weather Bu- 
reau, is now being turned over entirely to the Weather Bureau as a basic service 
needed by all agencies. 

Coordination among the meteorological (MET) agencies in the United States 
is accomplished through the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Air Coordinating Committee/Meteorological Agencies of Air Coordi- 
nating Committee (ACC) established for coordinating meteorological agencies re- 
quirements and preventing undesirable and unnecessary duplication. These com- 
mittees have been highly successful in accomplishing these objectives. 

An example of a fully coordinated effort is the joint hurricane warning pro- 
gram, established under Air Coordinating Committee/Meteorological Agencies. 
USAF and Navy weather reconnaissance aircraft fly hurricane surveillance mis- 
sions and expeditiously forward, via military and Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration communications networks, reports to the Joint Hurricane Warning 
Center in Miami where Weather Bureau forecasters provide the basic warning 
forecasts to both civilian and military customers. 

Question No. 4: How does the Air Rescue Service of MATS fit in with the 
Coast Guard and other governmental rescue activities? 

Answer No. 4: Air-rescue facilities required by the Air Force for worldwide 
coverage are provided by the Air Rescue Service. Such facilities exist primarily 
in overseas areas not within the responsibility of the United States Coast Guard. 
The Air Rescue Service maintains a few units in the United States primarily as 
training establishments and for deployment to overseas areas in an emergency. 
The overseas peacetime deployment of Air Rescue Service units is dictated by 
existing emergency plans. Air-rescue facilities also are utilized in behalf of 
other services and agencies in accordance with policies and directives of the 
Department of Defense. Air-rescue service is rendered upon request, to civil 
aviation of the United States and to civil and military aviation of other coun- 
tries in accordance with International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) pro- 
cedures and policies of the Department of Defense. In addition, Air Rescue 
Service participates in disaster relief and other domestic emergencies within 
the continental United States. Air Rescue Service is responsible for cooperating 
and coordinating with the following agencies on matters pertaining to air rescue: 

Air Coordinating Committee. 

International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

United States Coast Guard. 

Civil Air Patrol. 

Other agencies of the United States and foreign governments participating 
in, or interested in, air rescue. 

The United States Coast Guard Search and Rescue Agency of the Treasury 
Department has the responsibility for search and rescue on and over the high 
seas adjacent to the United States and its Territories, while the Air Rescue 
Service is primarily an overseas agency. 

The Air Rescue Service and the other rescue agencies complement each other 
in the performance of this mission. The governmental rescue forces are co- 
ordinated through the Search and Rescue Committee of the Air Cvuordinating 
Committee. 

Question No. 5: How many key positions in MATS are held by Navy personnel? 
What type of work do they do, in general terms? 
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Answer No. 5: Mr. Doveias. There are 27 naval officers in key positions in 
MATS. This is 6 percent of the total of 456 naval officers assigned to MATS 
activities. 

Their duties, in general, include, a Transport Division commander, staff ad- 
ministrative officers, staff operations, and plans officers, aviation logistics officers, 
staff material officers, air transit officers, staff air operations officers, air traffic 
officers, aviation maintenance planning officers, transport directors and squadron 
commanders. 

Question No. 6: What guides are used in establishing priorities for the move- 
ment of passengers and cargo by MATS? Who establishes such priorities? Does 
MATS have any responsibility for screening the priorities which are given to 
them? 

Answer No. 6: Joint Army, Navy, and Air Force Regulations Nos. 55-124, 
4600.5, and 75-938 respectively dated May 11, 1954, and as changed October 17, 
1955, contains the JCS guidelines to be followed in evalnating the determining 
priority of movement for traffic to be transported by MATS. 

MATS does not determine priorities. These are established by the authorized 
agencies whose traffic we airlift. For example: The 38101st Logistic Control 
Group, Brooklyn, New York, is the agency responsible for issuing air movement 
designators for Air Force treffic being moved via MATS to Europe, Northeast 
Air Command, and Mid-Atlantic area. 

The using agencies, Department of the Army, Department of the Air Force, 
and Department of Navy, are responsible for selecting cargo, passengers, mail, 
and patients for air movement within the tonnage allocated to their service by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Joint Military Transportation Committee. 
The role of MATS is to provide a common user air transport organization for 
the Department of Defense. 

Question No. 7: There is in existence an agreement between the Department 
of Commerce and the Denartment of Defense which establishes the desirable 
number of ships that MATS should hold in its nucleus fleet. Is it not desirable 
to have a definitive program for air transport, similar to that for ships? If not, 
why not? 

Answer No. 7: The memorandum of agreement between the Department of 
Defense and the Department of Commerce dealing with the utilization, transfer, 
and allocation of merchant ships recognizes the need of the Department of 
Defense to have under its exclusive custody, jurisdiction, and control, at all 
times, a nucleus fleet of the size and composition to meet current conditions and 
military requirements. This agreement provides that the Department of Defense 
will have under its control during peacetime a nucleus fleet of ships capable of 
meeting a fixed percentage of its wartime water transport lift requirements and 
further establishes the order of priority for obtaining merchant shipping capa- 
bility required in addition to that provided by the nucleus. Whether a similar 
agreement for air transport is workable and whether such an agreement can 
be obtained from the appropriate Government agencies has yet to be determined ; 
however, this question is currently under study and action to obtain such an 
agreement for air transport will be pursued if it is determined that the objectives 
of the United States can be furthered thereby. 

Question No. 8: Is it possible to put MATS on a cost accounting basis? Is it 
possible to figure costs so that the Congress and the taxpayers would have a 
realistic picture of just how much MATS is costing each year? Do we actually 
know how much the operation of MATS is costing? 

Answer No. 8: Yes. MATS costs are complete and realistic within the frame- 
work of Air Force and Department of Defense accounting concepts. These 
costs have been prepared for each separate mission of MATS by functional 
element within each mission. A balance sheet reflecting assets, liabilities, and 
equity is prepared for each fiscal quarter. By this means the cost of capital 
assets added to the MATS inventory each quarter is shown. As is customary in 
governmental accounting, no reserves for depreciation are established, nor is 
depreciation charged to the expense of operations. 

The cost of MATS “strategic transport” has been determined by eliminating 
from the transport mission costs those costs not contributing to the “strategic 
transnort” and by the addition of derot maintenance costs derived from data 
made available by the Air Materiel Command. This data as presented to the com- 
mittee, is felt to be an accurate statement of costs incurred in the pure “strategic 
transport” activity. 

Question No. 9: Is it true that the overall cost of operating MATS would be 
reduced if more of the activities were contracted for or shared with commercial 
enterprises? Can you give an estimate on how much might be saved annually 
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by such measures? Are there any reasons for limiting the amount of contracting 
in MATS air transport operations? 

Answer No. 9: These are reasons why MATS is and must continue as a D-day 
force. 

Because we are in operation now, many people question our airlift of people 
and things when commercial airlift is available. What they are looking at is a 
byproduct of our training to accomplish our war mission. Peacetime operations 
are really a training mission and a readiness test for our wartime tasks. The 
fact that we do hanl some cargo and some personnel is, therefore, incidental. 

The important thing is that we are exercising our system and keeping it in 
the best operating condition possible for any emergencies which may arise. I] 
must point out that exercising the system is very important. We cannot keep 
in proper condition by flying empty aircraft over the ocean or around the world. 
We must load, haul, and unload both cargo and personnel. We must fly over 
routes and into areas that we might logically expect to use in case of emergency. 
Only this type of operation will give us the real training and conditioning we 
need and permit us to insure that we are ready. 

We frequently send our SAC units to various overseas bases on training 
exercises. MATS supports these moves and thereby gains more practical exercise 
for its system. 

From an economic standpoint it would be prohibitive to move all military 
traffic by commercial means. MATS military operation involves approximately 
75 million ton-miles per month. Commercial operators’ average ton-mile cost 
worldwide is approximately 35 cents per nautical ton-mile. It is, therefore, 
estimated that it would cost approximately $225 million additional to move traffic 
of Department of Defense agencies by commercial means. This would be at 
additional cost as MATS current budget would not be reduced as it would be 
necessary to maintain the fleet in being and continue training in order to main- 
tain an inbeing military capability for D-day use. 

Question No. 10: Have there been any follow-up actions on the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission concerning MATS? What is the status of 
implementation of those recommendations? 

Answer No. 10. Plans for the application of the single manager concept to 
the Military Air Transport Service are now being coordinated within the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense. Implementation of the directive that will be issued 
as a result will require the merger of existing regular route type air transport 
service, will require the operation of MATS on an industrial-fund basis and 
additionally will establish specific policies concerning the operation of the mili- 
tary airlift system and the procurement of commercial airlift for the augmenta- 
tion thereof. 

The Department of Defense did not concur with the Hoover Commission 
recommendation that the number of administrative aircraft be drastically re- 
duced ; however, it did agree that certain restrictions should be imposed on the 
utilization of administrative aircraft. Department of Defense directives have 
already been issued which require the use of commercial air carriers within the 
United States when their service is available or readily obtainable and capable 
of satisfactorily meeting military requirements. These directives and that con- 
cerning the operation of airlift service by the military departments now being 
formulated in effect limit the operation of military transport aircraft in the 
United States when their service is available or readily obtainable and capable 
nents. 


(The following was submitted for the record by Mr. Flood :) 


To support the statement in the draft letter from you to Assistant Defense 
Secretary McNeil that commercial airlines get almost twice the number of trans- 
port hours out of their planes, per person employed that MATS does. 


(a) Comparing certificated commercial airlines with WATS in the Atlantic: 
1. Pan American—Atlantic Division.—Transport hours flown (132,454) divided 


by number of persons employed (5,654) gives 23.5 transport hours per employee. 

2. TWA—International Dirvision—Transport hours flown (85,341) divided by 
number of persons employed (3,580) gives 23.6 transport hours per employee. 

3. Seaboard and Western International Atlantic Carrier—Transport hours 
flown (28,520.51) divided by number of people employed (500) gives 47 transport 
hours per employee. 

4. MATS—Atlantic Division only (fiscal year 1955).—Number of transport 
hours flown (246,818—according to DOD reply of February 9 to your question 
No. 15) divided by number of persons employed by or assigned to MATS Atlantic 
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Division (4,294 civilians plus 17,365 military or a total of 21,659 persons, accord- 
ing to DOD reply to your question No. 12) gives 11.4 transport hours per 
employee. 

Since 2X11.4—22.8 (or less than 23.5 for Pan American Atlantic or the 23.6 
for TWA), it is reasonable to assume that, from the standpoint of transport 
hours flown per person employed, these commercial airlines are about twice as 
efficient as MATS in their use of manpower. Seaboard appears to be about four 
times as efficient as MATS. 

(b) Comparing MATS and commercial airlines on a ton-mile basis 

Relative efficiency in use of manpower of certificated commercial airlines 
tiving the Atlantic and Pacific compared with Military Air Transport Service. 

Norr.—A ton-mile means 1 ton flown 1 mile. 

Number of persons assigned to MATS are only those attributed by MATS in 
letter of February 21, 1956, to Congressman Flood as being assigned to or 
employed by the Transport Division of MATS and do not include persons assigned 
to other missions such as weather, photography, etc. 

1. Flying Tigers.—Ton-miles of traffic flown (58,170,571) divided by number of 
employees (1,136) gives 51,206.5 ton-miles of traffic flown per year per employee. 

2. Seaboard and Western.—Ton-wmiles of traffic flown (23,290,723) divided by 
average number of employees (500) gives 46,381 ton-miles of traffic flown per 
year per employee. 

3. Slick Airlines.—Ton-miles of traffic flown (56,859,752) divided by number 
of employees (1,505) gives 37,780.5 ton-miles of traffic flown per year per 
employee. 

4. TW A—International division.—Ton-miles of traffic flown (90,458,408) divided 
by number of employees (3,590) gives 25,197 ton-miles of traffic flown per year 
per employee. 

5. Northwest Airlines—International division (excluding Hawaiian opera- 
tion).—Ton-miles of traffic flown (43,021,429) divided by number of employees 
(1,759) gives 24,458 ton-miles of traffic flown per year per employee. 

6. Pan American—entire system.—Ton-miles of traffic flown (430,666,640) 
divided by number of employees (18,392) gives 23,416 ton-miles of traffic flown 
per year per employee. 

7. MATS—entire system (fiscal year 1955).—Ton-miles of traffic flown by MATS 
(654,516,607—according to Department of Defense answers to your question No. 
16) divided by number of persons assigned to transport divisions only (40,578— 
according to Department of Defense answers to your question No. 12) gives 
16,000 ton-miles of traffic flown per year per employee. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of ton-miles of traffic flown per employee, 
these commercial airlines are about 1%4 times (3 times in the case of Flying 
Tigers) as efficient as MATS in their use of manpower (and this calculation has 
been made in a way to give MATS the benefit of the doubt. 


CONCLUSION 


From the yardsticks both of transport hours flown per employee, and also of 
ton-miles of traffic moved per employee, these commercial airlines are between 
1% and twice as efficient as MATS in their use of manpower. 

Sources: For commercial airlines: CAB Form 41 Reports for Calendar 1955. For 


MATS: W. J. MeNeil’s “‘Secret”’ letter of February 9, 1956, to you, especially the enclosures 
answering your question No. 15, and your questions Nos. 12 and 13. 


PuNcCHCARD AND Exrecrronic Data Processtna EQuipMENT 


Additional information requested by Mr. Deane to supplement Special Presenta- 
tion on Puncheard and Electronic Data Processing Equipment given by Mr. B. G. 
Anderson, (See p. 381.) 

Question. Along the same lines will you furnish for the record (1) an example 
of the comparative cost over a 10-year period of rental versus purchase of 
typical Univac system; (2) would you also indicate the time period of use at 
which cost of purchase with maintenance equals rental costs if the equipment 
is operated on a 3-shift basis; (3) then give the number of machines and per- 
centage of total that are on a 1-shift, 2-shift, and 3-shift basis. 

Response, 1. In discussions with the manufacturer of the equipment, it is 
felt that there is no such thing as a typical installation. Differences in mission 
requirements have a direct influence on both the number of components and 
utilization of the system. A representative example of the cost of a Univac 
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I system over a 10-year period of rental versus purchase for a prime shift (or 
1-shift) operation would be: 


| 
} 


Purchase (in- | Purchase (in- 


cludes main- ee ; | clud 's main- 
tenance and Years of operation Rental tenance and 


parts) parts) 


| 
Years of operation Rental 
| 


$292, 680 $1, 512, 920 $2, 130, 020 

5R5, 360 1, 636, 340 76 2, 253, 440 

878, 040 1, 7°9, 760 || 8..------__- : 2 2, 376, 860 

Roe : 1, 170, 720 1, 883, 189 : 2, 500, 20 
_-osceeenas-| 1,463, 400 | 2, 006, 600 2, 623, 700 





The following chart indicates the time period of use at which cost of purchase 


with maintenance equals rental costs if the equipment is operated on a three- 
shift basis: 


| Purchase (in- || | Purchase (in” 


: Poca nta) | cludes main- || y.. cludes main- 
Years ofoperation | Rental tenance and || &ars of operation Rental | tenance and 
parts) 


$438, 480 $1, 529, 420 || 6__- ee -| $2, 630, 880 $2, 229, 020 

876, 960 | 1, 669, 340 || 7- . 3, 069, 360 2, 368, 940 
1, 315, 440 1, 809, 260 || 8 3, 507, 840 2, 508, 860 
1, 753, 920 1, 949,180 || 9 3, 946, 320 2, 648, 780 
2, 192, 400 | 2,089, 100 ] ees = 4, 334, 800 | 2, 788, 700 

The rental figures for a three-shift operation include rent for a full compli- 
ment of prime shift equipment plus extra shift rental for those components con- 
sidered logical for an extra shift operation. 

Covering the third part of the question, the number of machines and the 
percentage of total that are on a 1-shift, 2-shift and 3-shift basis. The Air Force 
rents machines on the basis of a one or prime shift minimum operation. For 
extra shift use, machines are not rented on a shift type agreement but by the 
hours of us only. Basic rental charges are based on prime shift operation. The 
length of the prime shift for machines is determined by the number of hours 
worked by clerks on the prime shift. Even though the length of the machine 
shift and the clerk shift will be the same, actual starting and stopping times 
of the shifts need not coincide. For example: The prime shift clerks normally 
work an 8-hour shift such as 0800 to 1630, i. e., 30 minutes for lunch; the prime 
shift for machines would also be an 8-hour shift but, because of operational 
necessity, need not fall between 0800 and 1630 hours. It could be from 0900 to 
1700 hours or any other hours of the same length period. 

When machines are used on more than prime shift, the additional usage is 
acquired at a reduced rate and is known as extra shift time. The additional 
rental charge is equal to 50 percent of the specified prime shift hourly rate and 
is paid for only during the period such machines are actually in use. 

The cost of extra shift operations and the number of machines involved is 
reflected in the following chart. 


| ] | 
| 
‘f Number of 
| an | Number of | machines on Extra shift 
equipped | machines in- on oe | a 
installations | stalled as of | Shiftrentals | during 
asof Dec. | Dec. 31, 1955 | Were paid as | calendar 
31.1955 | P | of Dee. 31, year 1955 
ae eer ie 1955 | 


matte Cus CESSES Clade 


i | 

Prime shift operations only _---_---- eee is cette Sena feta Raed one 
Regular scheduled extra shift Beas 3 3, 421 | 1, 252 | $1, 964, 523. 86 
Not regular scheduled extra shift !___. baule B | Q 85 | 28, 912. 04 


i 





1,337 | 1, 993, 435. 90 
1 This is occasioned by peak and/or special reporting workloads. 


Percentage of machines on— 
Prime shift operation only 
Regular scheduled extra shift 
Not regular scheduled extra shift 
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